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Summer  Sonnets  from  My  Garden^  etc. 


SUMMER  SONNETS  FROM  MY  GARDEN. 
^  VOICES. 

Tm  like  the  girl  that  tumbled  down  the 

well 
Into  Dame  Holle's  dim  enchanted  ground, 
Who    heard    strange    voices    calling   all 

around, 
And  rose  up  from  the  meadow  where  she 

fell. 
And  first  the  fruit  tree  :  **  Lo,  my  apples 

swell, 
Gather  them  now  while  they  are  ripe  and 

sound  !'' 
*'My  loaves  are  ready,  take  them,  baked 

and  browned !" 
The  oven  next  implored  (Old  Grimm  doth 

tell). 
Thus  I,  when  I  my  garden  pass  along 
Hear  voices  many  calling  unto  me, 
**Cut  me  !"  the  grass  doth  whisper,  "I'm 

too  long  !" 
"My  hives  are  full,"  murmurs  the  honey 

bee ; 
"Gather  us!"  cries  the   berries'   jocund 

crew  — 
Nay  !    Shall  I  have  my  fairy  guerdon  too  ? 

HONEY. 

When  bees  wend  forth  in  black  continuous 

stream. 
And  steadily  return  unto  the  hive. 
When  all  the  air  with  humming  is  alive 
From  pearly  dawn  to   day's    last  golden 

gleam  ; 
Then  it  behoves  to  work  and  not  to  dream  ! 
Up  !  if  your  honey  store  you  want  to  thrive 
(Ere  hungry  drones  with  robber-bees  con- 
nive), 
That  you   may   gather   all   the   blossom- 
cream. 
Tet  let  me  pause  a  moment  on  the  brink  — 
Between  yon  flower-calyx  and  its  spoil 
What  labor  interveneth  !    Only  think, 
What  you  deem  play,  to  bees  and  me  'tis 

toil, 
Yet  labor,  perspiration,  many  a  sting. 
So  I've  the  honey — cheerfully  I  sing  ! 

SUMMER  DAWN. 

I  like  to  draw  the  curtain  at  the  dawn 
And  look  upon  the  sky  ere  it  be  day. 
When  all  the  lands  lie  silent  still  and  grey, 
And  wan  doth  gleam  the  wet  and  dew- 
drenched  lawn ; 
The  veil  of  night  is  solemnly  withdrawn, 
And  strange  new  lights  on  things  familiar 

play, 
While  changing  slowly,  neutral  tints  give 

way 
To  warmer  shades  of  russet  and  of  fawn. 


But  up  above  in  the  pure  zenith  high 
Pale  opals  blend  with  faintest  turquoise 

green. 
Till  living  flecks  of  fire  throb  o'er  the  sky. 
Forerunners    they  of   the   great   orb    un- 
seen— 
Then,  sudden  pours  a  throstle  forth  its  lay. 
And  see,  the  summer  dawn  hath  changed 
to  day  ! 
Kate  Freiliuicath-Kroekeb. 
Academy. 


PEACE  AND  WAR. 

The  sleek  sea,  gorged  and  sated^  basking 
lies  ; 
The  cruel  creature  fawns  and  blinks  and 

purrs  ; 
And  almost  we  forget  what  fangs  are 
hers. 
And   trust  for   once  her    emerald-golden 

eyes; 
Though  haply  on  the  morrow  she  shall  rise 
And  summon  her  infernal  ministers. 
And  charge  her  everlasting  barriers. 
With  wild  white  fingers  snatching  at  the 
skies. 

So,  betwixt  peace  and  war,  man's  life  is 

cast 
Tet  hath  he  dreamed  of  perfect  peace  at 
last 
Shepherding   all    the    nations   ev'n   as 
sheep 
The  inconstant,  moody  ocean  shall  as  soon. 
At  the  cold  dictates  of  the  bloodless  moon. 
Swear  an  eternity  of  halcyon  sleep. 
Spectator.  WiLLIAM  Watson. 


FREEDOM. 


When  I  would  think  of  what  is  free, 
O  timeless  one,  I  think  of  thee  ! 
Thou  hast  forgotten  how  we  went  together 
Across  the  heather 
Where  I  am  left  behind  ; 
And  I  rejoice  thy  motions  are 
Swift,  indifferent  and  far  : 
The  birthsprings  of  the  wind 
Are  for  thy  roving ;  and  for  me 
The  joy  of  bringing  all  these  things  to  mind 

We  thought  together. 
Treading  the  little  pathways  of  the  heather. 
Michael  Field. 
On  the  Moon,  Yorkshire.  Academy. 
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From  Temple  Bar. 

IXDBJODOKS    HOOK,    SATUtlST    AND 
NOVELIST. 


This  chartered  libertine  of  practical 
jokiug  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
**  curiosities  of  literature."  The  most 
effervescent  of  English  writere,  his  irre- 
pressible wit  overshadowed  his  graver 
claims  upon  his  contemporaries  and 
posterity  ;  and  the  probability  is  that  he 
will  never  now  take  quite  his  rightful 
place  among  men  of  letters.  A  sketch 
of  his  life  and  deeds  —  or  rather  mis- 
deeds— forms  one  of  the  most  amusing 
chapters  in  the  history  of  wits  and 
humorists.  The  Rev.  R.  H.  Dallon 
Barham  —  son  of  "Ingoldsby"  Bar- 
ham,  and  the  author  of  Hook's  "  Life  " 
—  has  well  said  that  the  reputation  of 
men  like  Hook  is  ''  sunk,  as  it  were, 
in  a  life  annuity,  bearing  indeed  a 
larger  and  more  available  interest  than 
is  commonly  derived  from  fame  of  a 
more  enduring  nature,  but  which  ter- 
minates, for  the  most  part,  with  their 
day  and  generation."  Even  of  a  bril- 
liant wit  like  George  Selwyn  —  whose 
conversational  powers  were  the  wonder 
and  delight  of  his  contemporaries  — 
nothing  remains  beyond  a  few  letters 
but  som&  apocryphal  puns  and  a  single 
epigram  I 

Theodore  Edward  Hook  was  a  Lon- 
doner by  birth,  having  been  born  in 
Charlotte  Street,  Bedford  Square,  on 
the  22nd  of  September,  1788.  His 
father,  James  Hook,  was  a  musical 
composer,  who  enjoyed  a  great  vogue 
in  his  day,  and  his  mother  (ne'e  Mad- 
den) was  tlie  author  of  "The  Double 
Disguise,"  and  other  novels.  As  a 
boy  of  six  or  seven,  Theodore  was 
supposed  to  put  in  a  good  deal  of  time 
at  a  "seminary  for  young  gentlemen  " 
in  Soho  Square,  but  an  accident  re- 
vealed his  scandalous  Idches  in  the  way 
of  playing  truant.  Even  at  this  phe- 
nominally  early  age  he  manifested  an 
ingenious  talent  for  framing  excuses 
and  playing  practical  jokes.  He  was 
packed  off  to  a  Dr.  Curtis's  at  Linton, 
in  Cambridgeshire,  where  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  put  together  his  first  dra- 
matic sketch.    His  school  life  was  not 


a  happy  one.  We  next  find  him  enter- 
ing Harrow,  from  which  he  was  almost 
obliged  to  flee  precipitately,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  act  of  pleasantly  to  which 
he  was  instigated  by  his  young  contem-, 
porary  Lord  Byron.  Hook  left  Harrow 
in  1802,  and  at  this  time  he  lost  the 
most  salutary  restraining  influence  of 
his  life  by  the  death  of  his  excellent 
mother.  Tlie  elder  Hook  was  not  a 
good  guide  for  his  son,  being  addicted 
to  the  pleasures  of  society. 

The  young  wit  wrote  the  words  of  a 
comic  opera  to  his  father^s  music,  and, 
what  is  more,  cleared  J650  by  the  un- 
dertaking, at  the  age  of  sixteen.  He 
next  wrote  a  farce  for  the  Haymar- 
ket,  "Catch  Him  Who  Can,"  in  which 
Listen  and  Mathews  appeared,  the  lat- 
ter especially  scoring  a  great  success. 
Other  dramatic  pieces  followed,  include 
ing  that  popular  after-piece  "Killing 
no  Murder."  Undismayed  by  the 
standing  of  the  leading  play-actors, 
Hook  perpetrated  practical  jokes  on 
them  right  and  left.  The  sketch  of 
"Killing  no  Murder"  gave  rise  to  a 
furious  controversy,  for  through  its 
leading  character  the  author  made  a 
bitter  and  trenchant  attack  upon  the 
Methodists.  There  was  some  ground 
for  his  severity,  seeing  that  at  Row^ 
land  Hill's  chapel  the  congregation 
had  been  congratulated  from  the  pulpit 
on  the  destruction  of  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  by  fire,  and  the  annihilation 
of  a  score  of  firemen. 

A  kind  of  burlesque  on  "Hamlet," 
entitled  "  Ass-ass-ination,"  absolutely 
bristled  with  puns.  Hook  himself  ap- 
peared in  this  and  other  pieces,  in 
1809,  but  on  the  occasion  of  his  first 
performance  he  was  so  overcome  by 
stage  fright,  and  exhibited  such  palpa- 
ble terror,  that  Mrs.  Mathews  had  to 
support  him  ;  yet  this  is  the  man  who 
became  the  first  improvisatore  of  his 
time.  He  would  make  up  clever  verses 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  bring 
in  the  names  of  the  company.  It  was 
thought  he  had  a  poser  once  with  the 
name  of  a  Mr.  Rosenagen,  a  Dane,  but 
after  dealing  with  others  of  the  com- 
pany, he  brought  out  this  stanza  with- 
out pausing :  — 
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Yet  more  of  my  muse  is  required, 

Alas  !  I  fear  she  is  done  ; 

But  no !  like  a  fiddler  that's  tired, 

m  Ro8en-<igen,  and  go  on. 

On  the  occasion  of  Lord  Melville's 
trial  before  the  House  of  Lords,  Hook 
bad  a  seat  amongst  the  spectators.  He 
could  not  resist  the  opportunity  of 
mystifying  his  neighbors,  a  lady  and 
her  daughter  from  Sussex.  When  the 
bishops  appeared  in  their  state  attire  — 
wearing  scarlet  and  lawn  sleeves  over 
their  doctors'  robes  —  he  confidentially 
observed  to  the  lady  :  — 

"  These  are  not  gentlemen  ;  they 
are  ladies,  elderly  ladies  —  the  dowager 
peeresses  in  their  own  right." 

When  the  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  appeared,  and  attracted  at- 
tention by  the  rich  embroidery  of  his 
robes,  the  lady  inquired  :  — 

"Pray,  sir,  who  is  that  fine-looking 
person  opposite  ?  " 

**  That,  madam,"  said  Hook, "  is  Car- 
dinal Wolsey  I  " 

"No,  sir,"  cried  the  lady,  with  a 
look  of  angry  disdain,  "  we  know  a  lit- 
tle better  than  that ;  Cardinal  Wolsey 
has  been  dead  many  a  good  year  I  " 

"No  such  thing,  madam,  I  assure 
you,"  replied  Hook,  with  imperturb- 
able gravity  ;  "  it  has  been,  I  know, 
80  reported  in  the  country,  but  without 
the  least  foundation ;  in  fact,  those 
rascally  newspapers  will  say  anything." 

On  another  occasion  Hook  observed 
a  pompous  gentleman  walking  in  very 
grand  style  along  the  Strand,  where- 
upon he  left  life  companion,  ran  up  to 
him,  and  said  :  — 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  may 
I  ask  if  you  are  anybody  in  partic- 
ular?" 

By  the  most  extraordinary  devices 
the  humorist  would  get  himself  invited 
to  dinner  in  apparently  the  most  im- 
possible places. 

At  one  of  the  Croydon  inns,  on  an- 
otlier  occasion,  Hook  and  Mathews 
got  up  a  mock  quarrel  before  a  large 
•company.  The  wit  and  the  comedian 
•each  appealed  most  earnestly  to  the 
sympathy  of  tlie  company,  who,  with 
the  true  British  predilection  for  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  a  "  row,"  eagerly 


espoused  the  side  of  one  or  other  of  the 
champions. 

The  contest  proceeded,  and  Hook's  cool 
invectives  [we  are  told]  grew  more  and 
more  cutting,  and  the  gesticulations  of 
Mathews  more  wild  and  extravagant ; 
blows  followed,  and  the  partisans,  full  of 
gin  and  valor,  soon  followed  the  example 
of  their  principals — a  general  m^lie  suc- 
ceeded, candles  were  knocked  out,  tables 
and  chairs  overthrown,  the  glasses  "  spar- 
kled on  the  boards,"  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  confusion,  just  in  time  to  avoid  the 
arrival  of  the  police  and  the  impressive 
dinouementj  the  promoters  of  the  riot, 
unobserved,  efiPected  their  escape,  leaving 
their  excitable  adherents  to  compute  at 
leisure  the  amount  of  damage  done  to 
their  persons  and  property,  and  to  explain, 
if  possible,  to  a  mt^strate  in  the  morning, 
the  cause  and  object  of  the  combat. 

Some  of  Hook's  practical  jokes,  how- 
ever, were  utterly  indefensible,  and 
perhaps  the  worst  of  these  was  the 
famous  "  Berners  Street  Hoax,"  perpe- 
trated in  1809.  The  victim  was  a  lady 
of  properly  named  Tottenham.  Hook 
was  assisted  by  two  confederates  on 
this  occasion,  and  the  affair  created  a 
greater  sensation  than  the  Cock  Lane 
Ghost  or  the  Cato  Street  conspiracy. 
Barham  thus  describes  Hook's  ludi- 
crous, mischievous,  and  gigantic  hoax  : 

Scarce  had  the  eventful  morning  begun 
to  break,  ere  the  neighborhood  resounded 
with  the  cries  of  "Sweep,"  proceeding 
from  crowds  of  sooty  urchins  and  their 
masters,  who  had  assembled  by  five  o^ clock 
beneath  the  windows  of  the  devoted  No. 
54.  In  the  midst  of  the  wrangling  of  the 
rival  professors,  and  the  protestations  of 
the  repudiating  housemaid,  heavy  wagons 
laden  with  chaldrons  of  coals  came  rum- 
bling up  the  street,  blockading  the  thor- 
oughfare, impeding  one  another,  crushing 
and  struggling  to  reach  the  same  goal, 
amid  a  hurricane  of  imprecations  from  the 
respective  conducteurs.  Now  among  the 
gathering  crowd,  cleanly,  cook-like  men 
were  to  be  seen  cautiously  making  their 
way,  each  with  a  massive  wedding-cake 
under  his  arm ;  tailors,  boot-makers,  up- 
holsterers, undertakers  with  coffins,  dray- 
men with  beer-barrels,  etc,  succeeded  in 
shoals  ;  and  long  before  the  cumbrous  coal- 
wagons  were  able  to  move  off,  about  a 
dozen    travelling    chariots   and   four,    all 
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ready  for  the  reception  of  as  many  *^  happy 
pairs,"  came  dashing  up  to  the  spot.  Med- 
ical men  with  instruments  for  the  amputa- 
tion of  limbs,  attorneys  prepared  to  cut  off 
entails,  clergymen  summoned  to  minister 
to  the  mind,  and  artists  engaged  to  portray 
the  features  of  the  body,  unable  to  draw 
near  in  vehicles,  plunged  manfully  into  the 
mob.  N^oon  came,  and  with  it  about  forty 
fishmongers,  bearing  forty  cod  and  lobsters, 
as  many  butchers  with  an  equal  number  of 
legs  of  mutton,  and  as  the  confusion 
reached  its  height,  and  the  uproar  became 
terrific,  and  the  consternation  of  the  poor 
old  lady  grew  to  be  bordering  on  temporary 
insanity,  up  drove  the  great  lord  mayor 
himself,  with  state  carriage,  cocked  hats, 
silk  stockings,  bag-wigs  and  all,  to  the  in- 
tense gratification  of  Hook  and  his  two 
associates,  who,  snugly  ensconced  in  an 
apartment  opposite,  were  witnessing  the 
triumph  of  their  scheme. 

All  this,  perhaps,  was  comparatively 
commonplace,  and  within  the  range  of  a 
mediocre  joker  of  jokes.  There  were  fea- 
tures, however,  in  the  Bemers  Street  hoax, 
independently  of  its  originality,  which  dis- 
tinguished it  for  wit  and  mSchanceU  far 
above  any  of  the  numberless  imitations  to 
which  it  gave  rise.  Every  family,  it  is  said, 
has  its  secret— some  point  tender  to  the 
touch,  some  circumstance  desirable  to  be 
suppressed ;  according  to  the  proverb, 
'*  there  is  a  skeleton  in  every  house,**  and 
as  a  matter  of  course  the  more  eminent  and 
conspicuous  the  master  of  the  house,  the 
more  busy  are  men*s  tongues  with  his 
private  affairs,  and  the  more  likely  are  they 
to  get  scent  of  any  concealed  subject  of 
annoyance.  Completely  familiar  with  Lon- 
don gossip,  and  by  no  means  scrupulous  in 
the  use  of  any  information  he  might  pos- 
sess. Hook  addressed  a  variety  of  persons 
of  consideration,  taking  care  to  introduce 
allusion  to  some  peculiar  point  sure  of 
attracting  attention,  and  invariably  closing 
with  an  invitation  to  No.  54  Bemers  Street. 
Certain  revelations  to  be  made  respecting  a 
complicated  system  of  fraud  pursued  at 
the  Bank  of  England  brought  the  governor 
of  that  establishment,  a  similar  device  was 
employed  to  allure  the  chairman  of  the 
East  India  Company,  while  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  started  off  with  his  equerry  to 
receive  a  communication  from  a  dying 
woman,  formerly  a  confidential  attendant 
on  his  Royal  Highnesses  mother. 

The  consequences  of  this  affair  threatened 
to   be  serious,  as  many  of  the  beguiled 


tradesmen  and  others,  who  had  suffered  in 
person  or  in  purse,  took  active  measures 
towards  bringing  the  charge  home  to  the 
principal  offender,  who  was  pretty  gener- 
ally suspected.  Such,  however,  were  the 
precautions  which  had  been  observed,  that 
the  attempt  proved  fruitless,  and  the  in- 
quiry fell  to  the  ground  ;  and  Theodore 
Hook,  after  a  temporary  visit  to  the  coun- 
try, returned  unmolested,  and  more  famous 
than  ever,  to  his  usual  occupations. 

Not  content  with  his  success  as  a 
dmmatist,  Hook  essayed  the  rOle  of  the 
novelist,  and  about  Ihe  time  of  his  ma- 
jority produced  *'  The  Man  of  Sorrow." 
It  was  published  under  the  pseudonym 
of  Alfred  Allendale,  and  failed  to  at- 
tract attention.  The  hero  was  repre- 
sented as  being  the  sport  of  fortune 
from  his  birth.  The  work  was  crude 
and  full  of  faults.  Thomas  Moore  was 
sketched  under  the  character  of  Mr. 
Minus,  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks  under 
that  of  Sir  Joseph  Jonquil.  Tlie  novel 
contained  a  clever  epis^ram  on  the  cele- 
brated duel  between  Moore  and  Jeffrey, 
which  has  frequently  been  attributed 
to  the  authors  of  the  "Rejected  Ad- 
dresses."  The  epigram  was  as  follows  : 

When  Anacreon  would  fight,  as  the  poets 
have  said, 
A  reverse  he  displayed  in  his  vapor  ; 
For  while  all  his  poems  were  loaded  with 
lead, 
His  pistols  were  loaded  with  paper  ; 
For  excuses    Anacreon   old    custom   may 
thank. 
Such  a  aalvo  he  should  not  abuse. 
For  the  cartridge,  by  rule,  is  always  made 
blank. 
Which  is  fired  away  at  Reviews. 

Hook  went  into  residence  for  a  time 
at  St.  Maiy's  Hall,  Oxfoi-d.  He  was  as 
full  of  his  pranks  as  ever  at  the  Uni- 
versity, and  when  he  went  up  for  his 
matriculation,  scandalized  the  vice- 
chancellor  by  replying  to  the  questions 
whether  ho  was  prepared  to  subscribe 
to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  '*  Oh,  cer- 
tainly, sir,  forty  if  you  please."  After 
two  terms,  Hook  managed  to  leave 
Oxford  without  censure,  but  also,  it  in 
to  be  feared,  without  honor  or  wisdom. 
At  this  time  the  wit  is  described  as 
'^  a  slim  youth  of  fine  figure,  liis  head 
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covered  with  black,  clustering  curls." 
These  curls  he  lost  as  he  grew  older, 
but  his  eloquent  eye,  rich  and  mellow 
voice,  joyous  smile,  and  expressive 
play  of  feature,  remained  to  the  last. 
Hook  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
"Eccentrics"  on  the  same  night  as 
Sheridan,  Lord  Petersham,  and  others. 
He  soon  became  intimate  with  his  dis- 
tinguished associates,  and  through  the 
agency  of  the  Marchioness  of  Hertford 
he  was  presented  to  the  prince  regent. 
Politically,  Hook  was  a  high  Tory,  and 
a  somewhat  bigoted  one.  He  and  the 
Rev.  Edward  Cannon,  a  sharp-tongued 
chaplain  of  the  prince,  had  many  an 
encounter  of  wits  together.  Cannon 
lost  all  his  aristocratic  friends  and  pa- 
trons through  his  acerbity,  which  ex- 
tended even  to  ladies,  including  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert. 

In  1813,  Hook,  who  was  impecunious 
and  in  debt,  was  lucky  enough  to  se- 
cure the  appointment  of  accountant- 
general  and  treasurer  at  the  Mauritius, 
worth  about  £2,000  per  annum.  He 
went  out,  and  found  plenty  of  society 
and  amusement  in  the  island,  which 
he  described  to  Mathews  as  **  this  para- 
dise, and  not  without  angels."  With 
Governor  Farquhar,  Hook  got  on  well, 
but  in  the  year  1817  the  former  was 
compelled  to  return  to  England  in  con- 
sequence of  ill-health,  and  his  place 
was  taken  by  Major-Greneral  Hall,  mar- 
tinet and  a  severe  administrator,  who 
soon  became  unpopular  throughout  the 
colony.  He  was  as  unfriendly  towards 
Hook,  whom  he  did  not  understand,  as 
his  predecessor  was  indulgent.  An  in- 
quiry into  the  state  of  the  treasury 
chest  revealed  that  there  was  a  great 
deficit,  and  Hook  was  arrested  and 
onlered  home  by  the  governor  under  a 
charge  of  defalcation.  Every  article 
he  possessed  was  sold,  the  total  amount 
realized  being  £3,407,  and  he  was  sent 
on  board,  deprived  of  every  comfort, 
and  almost  witliout  the  necessaries 
or  decencies  of  life.  After  a  rough 
passage  lie  reached  England.  At  St. 
Helena  he  met  Loixl  Charles  Somerset, 
who  said  to  him,  "  I  hope  you  are  not 
going  home  for  your  health,  Mr. 
Hook  ?  "    "  Well,"  said  Theodore,  '*  I 


am  sorry  to  say  they  think  there's 
somethhig  wrong  with  the  chest." 

In  January,  1819,  he  was  summoned 
to  appear  before  the  Board  of  Colonial 
Audit.  A  searching  examination  took 
place,  and  in  1821  a  report  was  drawn 
up  showing  a  balance  against  him  of 
£12,885.  There  was  nothing  to  con- 
nect Hook  with  the  appropriation  of 
the  money  ;  and  however  irregular  an<l 
improper  his  conduct  had  been,  a  crim- 
inal prosecution  could  not  be  sustained. 
But  he  was  arrested  for  debt,  and  con- 
fined first  in  a  sponging-house  near 
Temple  Bar,  and  afterwards  in  the 
King's  Bench.  As  the  result  of  an 
appeal  which  Hook  addressed  to  the 
Earl  of  Liverpool,  further  inquiry  was 
made  into  his  case,  and  in  May,  1825, 
the  attachment  was  removed  from  his 
pei*son,  and  he  was  set  at  liberty,  but 
with  the  distinct  declamtion  that  he 
was  "  in  no  degree  exonerated  from  his 
liability  to  the  debt,  if  he  should  here- 
after have  the  means  of  discharging 
it."  From  a  portion  of  liis  indebted- 
ness he  was  subsequently  relieved, 
owing  to  favorable  testimony  being 
forthcoming  on  his  behalf,  but  as  re- 
gards the  remainder,  he  was  unable  to 
shake  it  off  to  the  last.  The  question 
of  the  deficit,  in  some  of  its  aspects, 
still  remains  shrouded  in  mystery,  and 
Hook  always  denied  that  he  was  the 
real  delinquent. 

Undeterred  by  his  difl[icuUies,  Hook 
presented  a  cheerful  front  to  the  world, 
and  was  well  received  by  many  friends, 
including  John  Wilson  Croker,  Greneral 
Pliipps,  and  Lord  Canterbury.  Hook 
fiflfurcd  with  Lord  Canterbury  in  the 
H.  B.  sketches.  On  being  released 
from  the  King's  Bench,  the  humorist 
established  himself  in  a  comfortable 
house  at  Putney.  He  threw  off  a  jeu 
d^esprit  entitled  "  Tenlamcn,  or  an 
Essay  towards  the  History  of  AVhilling- 
ton,  some  time  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
by  Dr.  Vicesimus  Blenkinsop."  It 
was  really  an  attack  on  Alderman 
Wood,  and  it  speedily  ran  throui^h  sev- 
eral editions.  Next,  in  conjunction 
with  his  friend  Daniel  Terry,  he 
started  a  periodical  called  the  Area' 
dtan,  the  name  being  suggested  by  the 
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Burlington  Arcade.  Only  two  numbers 
of  this  vehicle  of  light  satire  were  pro- 
duced, and  the  printer  had  great  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  "  copy  "  for  those. 
Hook  now  returned  to  the  drama,  and 
produced  the  favorite  "  stockpiece," 
"  Exchange  no  Robbery,"  whose  copy- 
right ho  sold  for  £60. 

The  most  important  event  in  Hookas 
literary  cireer,  however,  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  John  Bull  newspaper 
at  the  closo  of  1820.  It  was  a  staunch 
Tory  sheet,  and  one  of  Hook's  main 
objects  as  editor  was  the  extinction 
of  the  Brandenburgh  House  party.  It 
soon  became  a  most  formidable  antag- 
onist to  the  queen.  Hook  brought  all 
his  sarcastic  wit  and  fiery  and  unscru- 
pulous zeal  to  bear  against  causes  to 
which  he  was  opposed,  and  there  was 
quickly  a  great  demand  for  the  paper. 
Hook  had  made  application  to  his  old 
publisher,  Miller,  to  take  the  pecu- 
niary risk  ;  but  Miller,  knowing  his 
man,  entertained  strong  opinions  on 
the  question  of  ^'  fine  and  imprison- 
ment," so,  as  Hook  said,  all  argu- 
ments with  him  proved  Newgate-orxfy 
and  a  new  printer  named  Shackell 
was  found.  In  six  weeks  the  sale  of 
John  Bull  was  a  thousand,  while  the 
first  five  numbers  had  been  froquently 
reprinted.  Various  actions  lor  libel 
arose  out  of  Hook's  trenchant  but 
sometimes  truculent  articles,  and  in 
May,  1821,  the  AVhigs  made  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  crush  the  paper.  Pro- 
ceedings were  instituted  for  a  libel  on 
the  Hon.  Henry  Grey  Bennett,  a 
brother  of  Lord  Tankerville  ;  but  Hook 
was  as  wily  as  he  was  witty,  and  no 
legal  "discovery"  could  be  made  of 
the  editor  or  the  real  authors  of  the 
libel.  By  impudently  repudiating  all 
connection  with  himself  in  his  own 
paper,  Hook  escaped,  and  the  journal 
went  on  with  unabated  audacity.  After 
the  death  of  the  queen,  the  tone  and 
temper  of  the  John  Bull  changed,  but 
its  editor  still  continued  to  fasten  upon 
Joseph  Hume,  whom  he  continually 
held  up  to  ridicule.  But  except  as 
regards  Hume  and  a  few  others,  the 
lampoonist  became  moderately  quiet. 
Samuel  Bogers's  puns  took  the  place  of 


political  libels  ;  Mrs.  Bamsbottom  suc- 
ceeded to  Mrs.  Muggins,  and  Hook 
abandoned  himself  to  the  full  flow  of 
his  natural  humor.  Up  to  the  time  of 
his  death  Hook  received  a  fixed  salary 
as  editor  of  the  paper,  but  the  propri- 
etorship early  passed  into  other  hands. 

In  1824,  Hook  published  the  first 
series  of  his  collection  of  tales  entitled 
"  Sayings  and  Doings."  They  were 
unquestionably  brilliant,  but  when  his 
biographer  asserts  that  they  *' placed 
him  at  once  in  the  highest  rank  of  the 
novelists "  he  asks  too  much  to  be 
reasonably  granted.  It  requires  some- 
thing more  than  Hook  possessed  to  the 
making  of  a  great  novelist.  However, 
the  success  of  the  tales  was  well  war- 
ranted by  their  decided  cleverness.  Of 
the  first  three  volumes  no  fewer  than 
six  thousand  copies  were  sold  ;  and  in 
addition  to  the  original  sum  of  £600 
paid  for  the  copyright,  Colburn,  on 
completing  the  purchase  of  the  second 
series  for  one  thousand  guineas,  very 
handsomely  presented  the  author  with 
a  cheque  for  £150,  to  which  he  subse- 
quently added  another  for  £200.  In 
1829  the  third  series  was  published,  for 
which  also  Hook  received  one  thou- 
sand guineas.  Some  of  the  tales  in 
"  Sayings  and  Doings  "are  witty,  and 
others  are  painfully  realistic  in  their 
delineation  of  human  passions. 

To  the  "  Christmas  Box,"  an  annual 
for  children.  Hook  contributed  some 
amusing  verses  against  the  practice  of 
punning.  Entick's  Dictionary,  by  pub- 
lishing "  a  table  of  words  that  are  alike, 
or  nearly  alike  in  sound,  but  different 
in  spelling  and  signification,"  had  given 
distinct  provocation  to  the  evil  of  pun- 
ning :  — 

For  instance,  ale  may  make  you  ally  your 

aunt  an  ant  may  kill ; 
You  in  a  loale  may  buy  a  veil,  and  Bill  may 

pay  the  hill. 
Or  if  to  France  your  bark  you  steer,  at 

Dover,  it  may  be, 
A  peer  appears  upon  the  pier^  who,  blind, 

stili  goes  to  sea. 
Thus  one  might  say  when  to  a  treat  good 

friends  accept  our  greeting, 
*Tis  meet  that  men  who  meet  to  eat  should 

eat  their  meat  when  meeting. 
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Brawn  on  the  board^s  no  bore  indeed,  al- 
though from  boar  prepared  ; 
Nor  can  the  fowl,  on  which  we  feed,/<mZ 
feeding  be  declared. 

And  80  on,  through  a  great  number 
of  stanzas.  *'  Maxwell,  one  of  Hook's 
best  novels,  and  the  most  perfect  as 
regards  plot,  was  published  in  1830. 
It  was  succeeded  three  years  later  by 
"  The  Parson's  Daughter  "  and  "  Love 
and  Pride,"  both  in  three  volumes. 
The  writer  alternated  his  novels  with 
the  "Memoirs  of  Kelly,"  the  actor, 
and  his  "Life  of  Sir  David  Baird," 
works  of  real  merit,  and  still  the  only 
biographical  records  we  possess  of 
those  well-known  men.  In  1836,  Hook 
became  editor  of  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine,  at  a  salary  of  J£400  per  an- 
num, exclusive  of  the  sums  to  be  paid 
for  original  contributions.  Here  he 
began  the  issue  of  his  very  popular 
novel,  "  Gilbert  Gumey."  This  story 
contains  many  of  the  author's  own 
adventures,  and  it  is  full  of  the  most 
uproarious  fun. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake,  never- 
theless, to  suppose  that  this  humorous 
writer  never  had  a  serious  purpose. 
Even  in  this  most  rollicking  of  books, 
"  Gilbert  Gumey,"  we  find  him  playinpj 
the  part  of  a  social  reformer.  His 
scathing  and  painful  denunciation  of 
the  abuses  of  the  Old  Bailey  in  the 
olden  times  remains  indelibly  fixed 
upon  the  memory.  He  shows  us  how 
judges  delivered  scandalously  unjust 
charges,  frequently  jumbling  up  the 
evidence  of  witnesses  for  the  prosecu- 
tion and  the  defence  together ;  while 
the  juries  had  a  regular  system  of  find- 
ing prisoners  guilty  or  not  guilty  by 
rotation.  The  consequence  was  that 
innocent  persons  were  sometimes  sent 
into  penal  servitude  for  offences  which 
they  never  committed,  and  the  most 
perjured  villains  escaped  punishment 
altogether.  It  is  matter  for  rejoicing 
that  this  travesty  of  justice  in  criminal 
trials  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
Old  Bailey  has  been  purged,  and  it 
possesses  at  this  day  a  very  different 
appearance  and  a  very  different  char- 
acter from  what  it  did  in  the  early  part 
of  this  century.    Hook  also  admirably 


satirized  the  humors  of  the  Mansion 
House,  when  a  rough,  uncouth  trades- 
man could  be  hob-and-nob  with  a  prince 
of  the  blood  on  the  9th  of  ,November, 
and  descend  into  an  ungramtnatical 
and  vulgar  obscurity  on  the  10th.  Oc- 
casionally, the  author  had  a  really  ten- 
der touch,  as  when  he  described  the 
anguish  of  his  hero,  Gilbert  Gumey  ^ 
upon  the  death  of  his  idolizing  but  mis- 
prized mother. 

How  true  it  is  [exclaims  Gumey]  that 
when  those  we  have  adored  are  gone  — 
when  those  lips  we  have  loved  are  sealed  in 
silence,  and  can  no  longer  speak  a  pardon 
for  our  indiscretions  or  omissions  —  we 
reproach  ourselves  with  inattentions  and 
unkindnesses,  which  at  the  time  they  were 
committed  would,  perhaps,  have  been  mat- 
ters of  Indifference  or  even  jest. 

In  1836  appeared  Hook's  novel, 
"Jack  Brag."  As  the  name  implies, 
the  hero  was  a  vulgar,  vain,  and  impu- 
dent fellow,  whose  delight  it  was  to  be 
a  hanger-on  of  shady  members  of  the 
aristocracy.  His  rise  and  fall  afford 
room  for  curious  reflections.  This 
story  was  succeeded  by  one  with  the 
curious  newspaper  title  of  **  Births^ 
Marriages,  and  Deaths."  In  spite  of 
its  curious  title,  it  was  a  novel  with  an 
ambitious  aim,  but  it  is  not  to  be  met 
with  now.  "Precepts  and  Practice," 
which  was  the  last  of  its  author's  ef- 
forts, was  published  in  1840.  Hook 
has  been  compared  with  Dickens,  but 
the  points  of  difference  are  far  greater 
than  the  points  of  resemblance,  and 
Dickens  is  far  superior  to  his  brother 
humorist  both  in  originality  and  minute 
study  of  character. 

Hook's  early  pecuniary  success  led 
him  to  give  up  the  house  at  Putney 
iu  1827,  and  to  take  a  large  and  fash- 
ionable mansion  in  Cleveland  Bow. 
Dazzled  by  what  he  regarded  as  his 
brilliant  prospects,  he  was  lavish  in 
his  hospitality  and  his  modes  of  life 
generally,  and  disastrous  consequences 
ensued.  Becoming  embarrassed,  he 
fell  into  the  meshes  of  usurers  and 
bill  discounters.  Yet  his  society  was 
eagerly  sought  after  in  fashionable  cir- 
cles, and  he  was  a  member  of  the  Athe- 
neeum,   Crockford's,  and  the  Carlton. 
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He  was  also  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers and  promoters  of  the  Grarriuk 
Club.  In  1831  he  was  obliged  to  aban- 
don his  town  house,  and  to  retire  to  a 
smaller  residence  at  Fulham.  On  one 
occasion  at  this  place,  a  friend  was 
viewing  Putney  bridge  from  a  little  ter- 
race that  overhung  the  Thames,  when 
he  observed  to  his  host  that  he  had 
heard  it  was  a  good  investment,  and 
inquired  "if  such  were  the  case  —  if 
the  bridge  really  answered  ? "  "I 
don't  know,"  said  Theodore,  "  but  you 
have  only  to  cross  it,  and  you  are  sure 
to  be  tolled." 

But  although  be  had  moved  to  the 
quiet  suburb  of  Fulham,  he  could  not 
escape  from  the  social  vortex.    He  was 
still  in  request  at  the  clubs,  and  at  the 
houses  of  the  aristocracy,  where  his 
society  was  eagerly  looked  forward  to. 
Every  year  found    him    more  deeply 
embaiTassed  pecuniarily,  while  he  was 
slowly   killing  himself  by  late  nights 
and  social  dissipation.    To  the  last  he 
bore  up,  however,  but  once  as  he  stood 
with  his  coffee  in  his  hand  in  a  fash- 
ionable   drawing-room,     he    suddenly 
turaed  towards  a  large  mirror  and  said, 
"  Ah  I  I  see  I  look  as  I  am  —  done  up 
in  purse,  in  miud,  and  in  body  too  at 
last."     His  old  brilliant  powers  of  im- 
provisation were  now  only  a  memory. 
In  the  daytime  he  still  strove  to  work 
at  his  new  novel,  *' Peregrine  Bunce," 
but  it  was  never  completed.    Serious 
disordei-s   of   the    liver   and    stomach 
already  had  him  in  their  grip.    On  the 
13th  of  August,  1841,  he  took  finally  to 
his  bed,  and  on  the  24th  of  the  same 
month  he  expired.    He  left  a  wife  and 
five  children,  who  were  relieved  by  a 
subscription  set  on  foot  by  four  true- 
hearted    friends.    A   sum     of    nearly 
j£3,000    was   subscribed,  the   king    of 
Hanover  alone  —  who  was  a  warm  ad- 
mirer of  Hook's  talents  —  subscribing 
£500. 

Hook's  political  songs  were  very 
clever,  though  of  coui-se  to  a  great  ex- 
tent they  have  lost  their  point  with  the 
present  generation.  *'  Having  been 
frequently  put  to  the  blush  by  hearing 
very  modest  young  ladies,  without  a 
blush,  warbling  forth  the  amatory  effu- 


sions of  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  he  was 
induced  to  purify  some  of  the  especial 
favorites  of  his  muse  from  their  gross- 
ness,  and  to  convey  through  the  me- 
dium of  his  exquisite  melodies  a  moral 
which  was  not  intended  by  the  poet." 
Canning,  Tierney,  Brougham,  Grey^ 
and  others  figured  in  these  melodies^ 
which  caused  much  amusement  to  both 
political  parties.  When  Lord  Gode- 
rich  I'esigned  the  premierahip  suddenly 
in  1827,  Hook  threw  off  a  capital  piece 
of  pleasantry  in  the  shape  of  a  police 
case,  wherein  Frederick  RobinsOn  was 
charged  at  Bow  Street  with  quitting 
his  master's  service  without  giving  due 
warning. 

But  ''The  Bamsbottom  Letters" 
were  the  best  effusions  in  Hook's 
comic  vein.  Mi's.  B.'s  description  of 
''  England  and  France  "  is  delightful. 
The  old  lady  left  London  by  way  of 
Westminster  Bridge,  to  ^'  explode  the 
European  continent."  Having  heard 
travellers  lament  that  they  had  not  put 
down  what  they  called  the  memory  bil- 
ious of  their  journeys,  she  determined 
while  on  her  tower  to  keep  a  dairy^  so 
called  from  containing  the  cream  of 
one's  information.  Before  leaving  Lon- 
don she  visited  Westminster  Hall,  and 
admired  its  curious  roof,  after  which, 
as  everybody  knows,  its  builder  was 
called  William  Roof  us.  "  When  we 
came  to  the  Green  Man  at  Black- 
heath,"  she  continues,  ''  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  noticing  the  errors  of 
former  traveller,  for  the  heath  is 
green  and  the  man  is  black."  At 
Rochester,  the  traveller  ''  went  to  the 
Crown  Inn,  and  had  a  cold  collection  ; 
the  charge  was  absorbent^'*  As  they 
passed  near  Chatham  they  saw  several 
Pitts,  and  some  one  showed  them  the 
Lines  at  Chatham,  which  they  saw  very 
distinctly,  with  the  clothes  drying  on 
them.  On  arriving  at  Dover  they  went 
to  bed  immediately  after  dinner,  as 
they  had  to  get  up  early,  "  to  be  ready 
for  embrocation  on  the  packet  in  the 
morning."  When  on  board  the  steam 
packet,  Mrs.  R.  was  much  surprised  at 
the  cabin,  *'  where  ladies  and  gentle- 
men are  put  upon  shelves  Hke  books 
in  a  library,  and  where  tail  men  are 
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doubled  up  like  boot-jacks,  before  they 
can  be  put  away  at  all.  A  gentleman 
in  a  hairy  cap,  without  his  coat,  laid 
me  perpendicularly  on  a  niattrass,  with 
a  basin  by  my  «ide,  and  said  that  was 
ray  birth.  I  thought  it  would  have 
been  ray  death,  for  I  never  was  so  in- 
disposed in  all  my  life.  There  was  no 
symphony  to  be  found  amongst  the  tars 
(so  called  from  their  smell),  for  just 
before  we  went  off  I  heard  them  throw 
a  painter  overboard,  and  directly  after 
they  called  out  to  one  another  to  hoist 
up  an  ensign.  I  was  too  ill  to  inquire 
what  the  poor  young  gentleman  had 
done." 

Mrs.  R.  reported  this  incident  just 
before  reaching  Calais  :  "  I  was  very 
much  distressed  to  see  that  a  fat  gen  lie- 
man  who  was  iu  the  ship,  had  fallen 
into  a  fit  of  perplexity  by  ovev-reaching 
himself,  and  if  it  had  not  been  that  we 
had  a  doctor  in  the  ship,  who  immedi- 
ately opened  his  temporary  artery  and 
his  jocular  vein  with  a  laucelot  which 
he  had  in  his  pocket,  I  think  we  should 
have  seen  his  end.  It  was  altogether 
a  most  moving  spectacle  :  he  thought 
hiraself  dying,  and  all  his  anxiely  in 
the  midst  of  his  distress  was  to  be  able 
to  add  a  crocodt7e  to  his  will,  in  favor 
of  his  niece,  about  whom  he  appeared 
very  aangfianaj-y."  She  deemed  it  right 
to  warn  travellers  against  the  fish  at 
Calais  hotels,  for  slie  overheard  one  of 
the  waiters  call  \\.  poison.  The  French 
were  still  so  fond  of  Bonaparte  that 
they  called  tlie  table-cloths  Naps,  in 
compliraent  to  him.  After  dinner  she 
was  asked  to  have  a  chasse,  but  she 
was  afraid  of  a  hunting-party  late  at 
night ;  then  she  found  that  chasse  was 
a  lickure  called  ctire  a  sore  (from  its 
healing  qualities),  and  very  nice  it  was. 
At  Paris  the  travellers  put  up  at  the 
Hotel  "Wag  Ram,  in  the  Rue  de  la  Pay, 
so  called  from  its  being  the  dearest 
part  of  the  town.  '^  At  the  end  of  it  is 
the  place  Fumdum,  where  there  is  a 
pillow  as  high  as  the  Trojan's  Pillow 
at  Rome,  or  the  pompous  pillow  in 
Egypt." 

The  old  lady  thus  continues :  "  We 
lost  no  time  in  going  into  the  gardens 
of   the   Tooleries,  where  we   saw  the 


statutes  at  large  in  marvel;  here  we 
saw  Mr.  Backhouse  and  Harry  Edney^ 
whoever  they  (night  be,  and  a  beautiful 
grupe  of  Cupid  and  Physic,  together 
with  several  of  the  husks  which  Lavvy 
has  copied,  the  original  of  which  is  in 
the  Vacuum  at  Rome,  which  was  for- 
merly an  office  for  government  thun- 
der, but  is  no>\^  reduced  to  a  stable, 
where  the  pope  keeps  his  hulls.'*^  They 
afterwards  visited  the  great  church  of 
Naughty  Bam,  where  they  staid  mass, 
so  called  from  the  crowd  of  people  who 
attend  it,  and  the  priest  was  very  much 
incensed  ;  they  heard  the  Tedium  sung, 
which  occupied  three  houi*s.  They  next 
saw  a  beautiful  statue  of  Henry  Carter, 
and  Mrs.  R.  fancied  she  saw  in  him  a 
likeness  to  the  Carters  of  Portsmouth. 
When  the  theatre  was  discussed,  she 
was  surprised  to  hear  a  great  deal 
about  Racing  and  Comhill.  They  went 
to  the  Jem  Narse,  where,  after  one  of 
the  singers  had  done,  "  although  every- 
body laughed,  the  whole  house  called 
out  beast,  beast,  and  the  man,  notwith- 
standing, was  foolish  enough  to  sing 
the  song  all  over  again."  One  of  the 
old  lady's  daughters  unfoi*tunately 
caught  a  cold  and  guittar  through  visit- 
ing the  Hecatombs  ;  a  second  daughter 
sprained  her  tender  hercules  ;  while  a 
third  caught  a  military  fever,  which  it 
was  hoped  would  be  cured  by  putting 
her  through  a  regiment,  and  giving  her 
a  few  subterfuges.  At  the  symetery  of 
the  chaise  and  pair  Mrs.  R.  amused 
hei*self  by  copying  the  epigrams  on  the 
tombstones.  One  of  the  latter,  which 
looked  like  a  large  bath,  was  described 
to  her  as  a  sark  of  a  goose.  At  the 
SJiamp  de  Mars  she  saw  a  review  of 
the  Queerasses  of  the  Royal  Guard  by  a 
sister  of  the  late  Dolphin  —the  Dolphin 
of  France  is  the  same  as  the  Prince  of 
Whales  in  England.  The  Duke  of 
Anglehame  came  by,  who  was  quite  a 
Ramrod  in  the  chase.  Mrs.  R.'s  trav- 
elling friend  Mr.  Fulraer  bought  two 
pictures  in  Paris  —  one  of  Ten  Tears, 
the  other  of  Old  Beans. 

The  Rarasbottoms  afterwards  visited 
Rome,  "or  the  infernal  city,  as  it  is 
called."  They  went  to  the  church  of 
Salt  Peter,  and  they  saw  a  great  statute 
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of  Salt  Peter  himself,  though  Mr.  Ful- 
mer  ihouglit  it  to  be  Jefo  Peter,  The 
visitors  also  went  to  the  church  of  St. 
John  the  Latter  end.  At  the  Veteran 
(which  Mrs.  B.  foolishly  called  Vac- 
uum until  she  went  there)  they  found 
many  beautiful  atatuteSy  including  one 
of  the  body  of  the  angel  Michael, 
*'  which  has  been  ripped  to  pieces, 
and  is  therefore  said  to  be  Tore- 
w."  Baffles^ s  '*  Transmigration^^  they 
thought  to  be  finer  than  his  Harpoons. 
There  were  several  beautiful  works  by 
Hannah  Bell  Scratchy ,  and  a  fine 
DilapidaUan  of  St.  John  by  George 
Honey.  There  was  splendid  cemetery 
observable  in  the  Venus  of  Medicine. 
The  party  exploded  the  Arch  of  Tights 
and  the  Baths  of  Diapason^  but  Miss 
Lavvy  had  the  misfortune  to  fall 
down  on  the  Tarpaulin  Bock  in  one 
of  her  revelries.  When  they  returned 
to  England,  Mrs.  R.  hoped  to  go  to 
a  little  property  in  Gloucestershire, 
but  as  she  found  that  her  late  hus- 
band's creditors  had  got  a  lion  on  the 
estate,  she  would  not  expose  herself 
to  the  mercy  of  a  wild  creature  like 
that.  She  had  a  French  son-in-law 
who  was  so  clever  that  Mr.  Fulmer 
said  he  put  him  in  mind  of  Confusion, 
the  old  China  philosopher,  who  was  a 
mandolin  a  few  years  ago.  Mrs.  B. 
took  a  house  in  Southampton  Street, 
London,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
Garrick,  who  wrote  *'The  School  for 
Scandal  "  and  all  Shakespeare's  plays, 
and  who  frequently  had  to  dine  with 
him  Mr.  Johnston,  of  Covent  Garden, 
and  an  old  Goldsmith,  of  the  name  of 
Oliver.  Through  her  son-in-law  she 
became  acquainted  with  the  Admirable 
Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  made  such  a 
disturbance  in  Long  Acre  many  years 
ago.  She  was  surprised  to  hear  from 
another  son-in-law,  who  was  a  member 
of  Parliament,  that  there  was  a  din- 
ing-room at  the  House  of  Commons. 
**  Fulmer  says  you  may  see  many  a 
man  who  has  a  stake  in  the  country 
taking  his  chop  there.  The  place  has 
also  been  famous  for  its  beef-stedks 
ever  since  the  Rump  Parliament.  I 
believe  the  House  ot  Iiords  pays  for 


the  dinners  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
for  I  see  they  very  often  carry  up  their 
hills  to  them." 

All  the  letters  are  full  of  similar 
whimsical  ideas  and  happy  turns  of 
thoui^ht.  In  his  reviews  of  books 
in  John  Bull  Hook  wielded  a  more 
deadly  pen,  and  many  an  author 
dreaded  his  satirical  onslaughts.  He 
gave  Tommy  Moore  especially  a  severe 
roasting  for  his  "Loves  of  the  An- 
gels." But  one  cannot  help  thinking 
of  the  miserable  man  himself,  who, 
notwithstanding  all  his  brilliant  wit 
and  satire,  was  one  of  the  most 
wretched  of  beings.  When  in  his  last 
struggles  with  death,  he  had  little  that 
he  could  look  back  upon  with  satisfac- 
tion and  composure.  His  half  century 
of  life  had  been  largely  misspent,  and 
while  admiring  his  natural  gifts  and 
genius,  posterity  can  but  commiserate 
the  man,  passing  as  lightly  as  may  be 
over  his  foibles  and  follies. 


From  Blackwood's  M«gasine. 
FELICITY  BROOKE. 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  MISS  MOLLY.'' 

PABT  I. 

Oourage  and  PaBsion  are  the  Immortal  facts  of 
Life.    Where  they  pass,  the  world  marks  the  spot. 

To  an  outsider  the  confusion  might 
have  seemed  purposeless,  but,  in  truth, 
all  this  noise  and  running  hither  and 
thither,  and  clanging  of  bells,  and 
shouting  of  sailors,  meant  that  the  last 
moments  were  being  counted  out,  be- 
fore the  City  of  Prague  started  on  her 
Atlantic  journey . 

The  deck  was  crowded  in  the  usual 
way  with  those  assembled  to  speed  the 
parting,  —  those  who  had  many  playful 
words  at  command,  and  those  to  whom 
it  was  sad  earnest,  and  no  word  of  any 
sort  was  possible. 

A  little  apart  from  where  the  many 
mourned  or  joyed,  a  man  and  a  woman 
stood  close  together  by  the  vessel's 
side,  —  the  man  half  kneeling  on  a 
seat,  the  woman  standing  straight  and 
motionless  by  his  side.    Enough  like- 
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ness  to  pronounce  them  brother  and 
sister ;  the  same  straiglit  features  and 
blonde  hair,  the  same  slendemess  of 
figure  and  grace  of  movement. 

'^  Aymer,"  she  bent  forward,  after  a 
silence  which  seemed  the  result  of  a 
difficulty  in  wording  her  thoughts,  and 
so  leaning,  laid  her  hand  on  his  shoul- 
der, '^you  are  going  to  be  happy  out 
there  ?  " 

**  Don't  you  worry  about  me,"  — 
though  he  did  not  turn  his  eyes  from 
where  they  were  fixed  on  the  shore, 
there  was  a  thrill  of  feeling  in  his 
tones.  "  Anyway,  you  know,"  sud- 
denly looking  up,  'Mt  was  not  your 
fault." 

^'She  was  my  friend,"  the  woman 
said  sadly.  ^*  If  I  had  not  loved  her, 
believed  in  her,  I  should  not  have 
wished  my  only  brother  to  marry  her. 
I  cannot  even  now  think  what  tempted 
her  I " 

"  Cannot  you  ?  "  the  man  retorted, 
mockingly.  *'  I  do  not  attempt  to  com- 
pare myself  to  a  grey -bearded,  decrepit 
duke  1  " 

"Ah,  hush,  Aymer,"  his  sister  in- 
terposed gently,  *'do  not  be  bitter. 
Vanity,  ambilion,  may  govern  one 
woman,  but  do  not  allow  yourself  to 
imagine  it  is  the  rule  for  all." 

"Not  while  you  live,  Hilda," — he 
spoke  more  gravely,  and  he  took  her 
hands  in  his  as  he  spoke  ;  "  but  re- 
member, it  is  not  the  vanity  or  ambi- 
tion which  I  judge  so  severely  —  let  her 
try  what  they  will  do  to  help  her  I  — 
but  the  cowardice,"  there  was  a  sudden 
flash  in  the  grey  eyes,  "  which  kept  me 
dangling  on  through  a  long  delusive 
engagement  —  to  end  in  this.  There," 
standing  upright,  "  that  is  the  last 
word,  —  and  I  did  not  intend  it  should 
have  been  spoken  ;  what  is  the  good  ! 
1  am  going  to  America  to  shoot  big 
game,  and  generally  amuse  myself ; 
Wyndham  will  meet  me  in  New  York, 
and  from  there  I  will  write  to  you,  and 
give  you  a  fresh  address.  Write  often, 
won't  you  ?  " 

"  Of  course.  And  you  ?  You  will 
not  let  long  silences  give  me  time  to 
grow   anxious?"    He  did  not  reply, 


but  he  laid  his  hand  over  the  one  that 
rested  on  his  arm,  and  side  by  side 
they  paced  slowly  up  and  down  the 
deck. 

Good-byes  are  said  in  so  many  ways. 
Hilda  Forsythe's  grey  eyes  were  full  of 
tears,  though  not  one  fell ;  her  voice 
when  she  spoke  —  and  words  grew 
fewer  with  each  passing  moment  — 
trembled  a  little,  but  each  syllable 
reached  her  listener's  ear,  —  the  touch 
of  the  hand  on  hers  told  her  what  the 
separation  cost  her  companion.  Per- 
haps behind  the  silence  there  was  as 
bitter  a  heartache  as  that  which  found 
expression  in  those  loud  sobs,  at  the 
sound  of  which  she  looked  round 
stalled. 

A  dowdy,  fair-haired,  elderly  Ger- 
man weeping  loudly  and  unrestrain- 
edly, her  i*eddened  eyelids  and  wet 
cheeks  forming  a  most  unpicturesque 
exhibition  of  woe.  But  utterly  heed- 
less of  spectators,  regardless  of  the 
angry  words  and  pushes  of  those  who 
would  have  thrust  her  aside,  her  bonnet 
crooked,  her  ungloved  hands  in  her 
companion's,  she  stood  there  pouring 
out  last  words  and  thoughts. 

With  the  instinct  of  avoiding  such  an 
exhibition  of  trouble,  Mrs.  Forsythe 
turned  back,  and  as  she  did  so,  "Oh, 
Aymer,"  she  exclaimed,  roused  from 
her  own  thoughts,  "  what  a  beautiful 
girl  I  " 

His  eyes  followed  the  direction  of 
hers.  "  Yes,"  he  said  absently,  "  she 
is  handsome,  —  she  is  with  that  Niobe 
over  yonder  I  They  have  come,  or 
rather  she  has  come,  to  say  good-bye  to 
that  Grerman  lover,  —  or  brother." 

"Brother,  I  think,"  Hilda  said  gen- 
tly ;  "  they  are  very  much  alike."  But 
while  she  spoke,  her  eyes  still  followed 
the  now  vanishing  figure  of  the  girl 
who  had  attracted  her  attention.  A 
girl  of  perhaps  fifteen,  in  a  sailor-like 
dress  of  blue  serge,  the  shirt  open  a 
little  at  the  throat,  a  cloth  cap  on  her 
thick  curls.  Her  dark  eyes  were  set 
under  slightly  arched  brows,  a  brilliant 
color  was  in  her  cheeks,  her  young 
curved  mouth  was  scarlet  as  a  pome- 
granate bud.    A  minute  later  she  bad 
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disappeared  from  sight ;  lier  move- 
menis  were  as  young  and  strong  and 
vigorous  as  the  color  on  her  cheeks  and 
the  light  in  her  eyes. 

"  Let  us  go  away  from  here,"  Aymer 
said,  as,  for  about  the  tenth  time,  their 
walk  was  checked  by  a  huri7ing  sailor, 
a  mourning  or  jocose  passenger,  —  **  I 
cannot  stand  it  any  longer." 

So  saying,  he  turned  and  sought  the 
solitude  of  the  upper  deck.  Total  sol- 
itude, so  at  least  they  fancied,  till  a 
more  complete  survey  showed  them  it 
was  shared  by  the  girl  whom  Mrs.  For- 
sythe  had  noticed  before. 

"Wise  child,"  Sir  Aymer  observed, 
when  he  caught  sight  of  the  blue  serge 
skirt,  —  "or  discreet  child  I  She  has 
also  thought  it  desirable  to  put  as  much 
space  as  possible  between  her  and  her 
weeping  guardian." 

She  was  evidently  unconscious  of 
their  presence,  for  she  was  kneeling  on 
the  seat  that  ran  round  the  deck,  look- 
ing down  with  amusement  and  interest 
on  the  moving,  excited  crowd  below. 
She  held  her  cap  in  her  hand,  and 
Mrs.  Forsythe's  looks  were  still  at- 
tracted towards  her. 

"She  is  beautiful,"  she  said  —  "a 
child,  of  course  ;  and  yet  there  is  somc- 
\  thing  about  her,  perhaps  the  way  her 
hair  grows,  that  reminds  me  of  the  pic- 
tures of  Henrietta  Maria." 

"She  is  rather  like  her,"  Sir  Aymer 
replied,  looking  in  her  direction  for  a 
moment,  "though  I  guess  that  child 
did  not  take  as  long  to  arrange  her 
curls  as  did  Henrietta  Maria." 

The  likeness  consisted  in  a  wave  of 
the  hair  from  the  straight,  clear  part- 
ing, before  it  rippled  and  fell  in  short, 
thick  curls.  A  few  seconds  later  the 
dark  eyes  were  raised,  and  made  the 
discovery  that  she  was  no  longer  alone, 
and  with  the  discovery  she  vanished. 

When  Sir  Aymer  Digby  turned  in  his 
walk,  and  found  such  to  be  the  case,  he 
was  relieved,  —  it  made  it  easier  to  say 
these  last  words  to  his  sister. 

And  the  moment  for  last  words  bad 
arrived. 

A  great  bell  was  clanging  loudly  and 
fiercely,  an  insistent  whistle  was  ren- 
dering speech  and  hearing  alike  impos- 


sible, the  gangway  plank  was  crowded 
with  a  stream  of  people  making  their 
way  on  shore. 

Without  an  explanatory  word  — 
when  both  knew,  words  were  unneces- 
sary—  brother  and  sister  followed  the 
departing  throng. 

For  a  moment  the  man  paused  ere 
reaching  the  exit,  and  clasped  a  little 
closer  the  hand  he  held,  and,  at  the 
same  moment,  stooped  his  head  and 
kissed  her. 

"Good-bye,  Hilda,  I  shall  looJc  for 
letters." 

"  Good-bye,  Aymer,"  —  her  voice 
was  unsteady  —  "  remember  I  shall  live 
in  the  hope  of  your  return." 

For  a  second  her  eyes  were  lifted  to 
his ;  then  her  tall  figure  had  mingled 
with  the  crowd,  almost  unconscious,  as 
she  hurried  along,  of  anything  but  her 
own  sad  thoughts,  behind  the  shelter  of 
her  veil. 

On  the  deck  Aymer  Digby  stood ; 
well  aware  of  those  loving,  watching 
eyes,  he  never  moved  as  long  as  the 
outlines  of  that  quiet,  tall  figure  were 
visible,  standing  a  little  apart  from  the 
small  crowd  which  surrounded  her. 
And,  after  all,  it  was  not  very  long  — 
twilight  was  throwing  a  haze  over 
everything,  even  before  his  reverie  was 
disturbed  by  the  loud,  angry  voice 
which  jerked  out  furious  observations, 
in  his  immediate  vicinity,  at  the  pres- 
ence still  on  board  of  some  belated  vis- 
itor. It  did  not  need  the  look  he  gave 
to  assure  him  that  the  sobbing  woman 
being  hurried  away  into  the  semi-dark- 
ness, utterly  regardless  of  the  angry 
words,  was  the  same  German  woman 
whose  loud  weeping  had  alternately 
annoyed  and  touched  him  earlier  in  the 
afternoon. 

"  Well,  poor  soul,  the  wrench  is  over 
now  ; "  and  he  looked  with  a  sort  of 
wondering  pity  at  her  disordered  hair, 
and  red,  swollen  eyelids,  the  tears  drip- 
ping disconsolately  down  her  cheeks ; 
it  was  with  a  sigh  of  relief  his  eyes 
turned  back  to  Hilda  Forsythe's  quiet, 
graceful  figure  and  clasped  hands, 

Long  after  it  was  impossible  to  see 
her,  he  knew  the  expression  in  her 
tender  grey  eyes. 
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The  confusion  consequent  on  depart- 
ure reigned  a  little  longer,  but  moment 
by  moment  routine  regained  its  domin- 
ion. 

The  lights  of  Queenstown  disap- 
peared almost  immediately ;  with  the 
dusk  had  come  up  a  light  mist,  not 
thick  enough  for  fog,  but  sufficient!}' 
penetrating  to  make  the  passengers 
foi'sake  the  deck,  and  seek  the  shelter 
of  the  saloon.  When  dinner  was  over 
only  Ayraer  Digby  returned  to  the 
deck,  and  paced  its  solitary  length,  as 
the  great  ship  slipped  steadily  through 
the  quiet  watera,  and  the  stars  peered 
now  and  then  through  the  lilmy  mist 
overhead. 

His  thoughts  were  elsewhere,  —  they 
had  wandered  to  the  land  he  had  left, 
the  sister  he  had  left ;  almost  imper- 
ceptibly from  her  they  had  wandered 
to  the  fair,  treacherous  woman  who 
had  laid  bare  his  life.  Painted  on  the 
curtain  of  the  darkness  appeared  the 
tall,  lovely  figure,  the  delicate  oval 
face,  the  forget-me-not  blue  eyes,  and 
crown  of  rich  gold  hair,  a  picture  that 
it  seemed  he  might  never  hope  to 
forget.  It  was  with  an  impatient 
movement  he  recognized  whither  his 
thoughts  had  strayed, — and  with  the 
movement,  he  turned  to  find  himself 
face  to  face  with  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  ship. 

The  man  was  about  to  pass  him,  his 
solitary  pacing  did  not  seem  to  invite 
companionship,  but  Sir  Aymer,  tired 
of  loneliness,  paused,  and  as  be  did 
so :  — 

"You  have  got  the  place  to  your- 
self," the  new-comer  said.  "  You  have 
made  your  escape,  I  suppose,  from  all 
the  excitement  below  ?  " 

"  Excitement  I  "  Sir  Aymer  repeated 
wonderingly  ;  "  every  one  seemed  to 
me  half  asleep  before  dinner  was 
over." 

"You  have  not  then  heard"  —  the 
officer  laughed  as  he  spoke  —  "  that  we 
Iiave  found  a  '  stowaway  '  on  board  ?  " 

"No."  Sir  Aymer  shook  his  head, 
and  looked  inquirins:ly  at  his  compan- 
ion, roused  to  curiosity  by  sometliing  in 
his  voice  and  smile. 

"Oh,   not   the    usual    stowaway,  a 


whimpering,  half-starved,  half-fright- 
ened boy  —  very  much  the  contrary  I 
This  is  a  fine,  handsome  girl,  not  at  all 
frightened  or  displeased  with  her  per- 
formances —  and  hungry,  shockingly 
hungry.  They  are  feeding  her  down 
there  now ;  every  one  on  board  is 
assisting,  I  should  think,  except  you  . 
and  me." 

"  What  happened  ?  Did  she  fall 
asleep " 

"Bless  you,  no  I  I  never  saw  any 
one  wider  awake  I  She  hid  in  the 
ladies'  saloon,  and  here  she  is  four 
hours  out  from  Queenstown  bound,  at 
any  rate,  for  this  voyage  !  She  was 
with  a  governess,"  he  continued,  as 
Sir  Aymer  still  looked  qucstioningly  at 
him,  "and  whilst  she  was  saying  good- 
bye to  a  friend,  our  young  lady  secreted 
herself,  and  somehow  apparently  man- 
aged to  escape  notice  in  the  confusion 
of  departure." 

There  came  to  Sir  Aymer  an  in- 
stant's pained  reminder  of  the  weeping 
woman  from  whose  presence  he  had 
turned  away  this  afternoon  —  the  weep- 
ing woman  of  whom  Hilda  had  spoken 
pitifull}' — and  almost  immediately  the 
doubt  was  converted  into  certainty. 

"  Here  she  is."  And  up  on  deck, 
close  beside  where  they  stood,  appeared 
the  blue  serge-clad  figure  of  the  girl  he 
had  noticed. 

Certainly  no  regret  or  anxiety  visible 
there.  The  red  mouth  was  curved 
into  happy  smiles,  the  rich  color  burnt 
in  her  cheeks,  the  black-lashed  eyes 
reflected  the  smile  as  she  stepped  on 
to  the  deck.  As  she  stood  still  a  sec- 
ond, the  wind  lifting  her  dark  curls, 
health,  cai*eless,  youthful  happiness, 
was  in  every  line  of  the  fresh  face  and 
strong  young  figure. 

By  her  side  was  the  grey-headed 
captain  ;  following  her  a  tall,  slight, 
languid  American,  enveloped  in  wraps, 
whose  high-pitched  voice  reached  the 
ears  of  Sir  Aymer  Digby  as  she  prof- 
fered the  contents  of  her  dressing-bag 
and  portmanteau. 

"She  is  a  smart  girl,"  she  said,  as 

the    quicker  steps    of   the   other  two 

made  hurry  requisite  to  keep  up  with 

I  them,   pausing  by  Sir  Aymer's  side  ; 
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"and  a  liandsome  girl,"  glancing  after 
her  with  honest  admiration ;  *'  and 
only  fifteen  I  My,  I  would  never  have 
thought  she  was  English  I  " 

"  And  is  she  ?  " 

"  Yes,  her  name  is  Felicity  Brooke  ; 
she  is  an  orphan,  and  lives  with  an 
aunt.  The  aunt  has  gone  to  London, 
taking  her  daughters  with  her,  and  left 
miss  in  the  charge  of  a  stupid  old  Ger- 
man governess  at  a  dull  little  village  in 
Ireland  ;  but  miss  has  rather  turned 
the  tables,  I  guess,"  with  a  slow,  care- 
less laugh. 

"  Rather  a  mean  turning  of  the  ta- 
bles, is  it  not,  Mrs.  Davis  ?  " 

The  lady  laughed  again.  ''  Come, 
now.  Sir  Aymer,  you  might  allow  it 
was  a  pretty  smart  trick." 

*^  You  all  seem  to  admire  it  so  much 
that  I  suppose  itjvas,"  Sir  Aymer  re- 
plied dryly.  "  Well,  good-night,  I  am 
going  to  smoke,  and  I  advise  you  to  go 
down-stairs  ;  it  has  grown  damp  and 
chilly." 

A  cigar,  even  a  good  one,  falls  short 
of  pei'fection  if  not  smoked  in  solitude 
or  congenial  company.  Although  he 
sat  apart  with  a  book  as  a  token  of  his 
abstmction,  insistent  voices  would  reach 
his  unwilling  ears  discussing  the  topic 
of  the  hour ;  and  the  talk  did  not  call 
up  visions  of  the  dark,  handsome  girl, 
but  of  the  poor,  weeping  woman  whom 
he  would  gladly  have  forgotten.  It 
was  not  long  before  he  returned  to  the 
chill,  misty  night,  but  he  only  paced 
the  deck  long  enough  to  finish  his 
cigar  before  seeking  his  cabin ;  in 
dreamland  the  chances  were  that  old 
memories  and  this  day's  pai*ting  would 
be  alike  forgotten. 

There  were  very  few  ladies  on  board 
—  only  Mrs.  Davis,  languid  and  deli- 
cate, and  several  mothera  whose  inter- 
ests were  bounded  by  families  of  small 
children  ;  and  it  was  by  their  unani- 
mous vote,  as  much  as  by  the  admira- 
tion of  the  many  men,  that  Felicity 
Brooke  stepped  into  the  position  of 
queen — queen  and  more — a  heroine, 
who  had  achieved  something  quite  out 
of  the  common  mund,  and  had  brought 
its  enlivenment  into  tlie  dull  routine  of 


every-day  ship-life.  A  queen  who  was 
young  and  beautiful  and  brimming  over 
with  health  and  spirits  —  who  had  a 
laugh  or  a  smile  for  every  one  ;  who 
asked  nothing  better  than  to  play  with 
the  children,  or  wonderful  games  of 
cricket  with  the  men  ;  who  was  always 
ready  to  move  Mi*s.  Davis's  pillows, 
and  help  her  and  her  innumerable 
shawls  and  wraps  to  another  part  of 
the  ship,  as  her  fancy  might  suggest ; 
who  was  equally  ready  to  pace  up  and 
down  the  ship  for  any  length  of  time 
by  the  captain's  side,  asking  eager 
questions  which  it  delighted  him  to 
answer,  or  listening  to  hi«  tales  of  his 
home  and  the  little  ones  tliere.  Tiiily,. 
by  the  time  they  had  been  three  days- 
out  at  sea,  there  was  not  a  man  or 
woman  on  board  into  whose  heart  or 
fancy  she  had  not  found  her  way.  If 
she  had  favorites  — and  every  queen  is 
in  her  right  there  —  they  were  Jem 
Moore  the  quartermaster  and  over- 
burdened Mrs.  Meredith,  the  second- 
class  passenger,  taking  out  her  three 
children  who  could  walk,  and  her  new 
baby  who  could  not,  to  join  a  husband 
who  had  gone  on  before  to  get  things 
ready,  leaving  her  with  her  mother,  to 
follow  when  she  was  able. 

To  Jem  Moore  it  was  that  Felicity 
confided  that  really  it  would  have  been 
easier  for  poor  Mrs.  Meredith  if  none 
of  the  four  had  been  able  to  walk. 
*'  And  it  would  have  been  kinder,  don't 
you  think,  Jem,  if  her  husband  had 
taken  some  of  them  with  him  ?  It 
seems  to  me  rather  unfair." 

And  Jem  agi*eed.  *'  Yes,  miss  ;  but 
still,  you  see,  the  mother  understands- 
them  better.  AVhat  would  a  man  do* 
when  they're  all  howling  together,  a» 
they  were  last  night  ?  "' 

But  this  was  no  answer  for  Felicity.. 
*'  He  ought  to  know  what  to  do,  just 
the  same,"  she  answered  severely. 
"  It  is  quite  as  unpleasant  for  Mrs. 
Meredith." 

**  I  hope  he  will  have  found  work," 
Jem  observed,  his  mind  fiying  on  to  a 
more  important  topic  ;  "  it  will  be  bad 
for  these  poor  things  if  ho  hasn't." 

But  the  future  did  not  trouble  Felicity 
Brooke. 
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<'  I  am  going  to  them  oow,'^  she  said, 
excusing  lierself.  "  I  liave  promised 
to  play  with  them  a  little  ;  it  rests  Mrs. 
Meredith." 

Jem's  admiring  eyes  followed  her 
strong,  lithe  figure  as  she  walked  away. 
Other  eyes  turned  and  watched  her 
also ;  even  the  captain  stopped  and 
called  to  her  by  name,  but  she  con- 
tinued on  her  way,  with  a  little  flush 
of  ^rratified  vanity  as  she  shook  her 
head  and  repeated  her  refusals. 

Vanity  is  almost  as  observant  as 
love  ;  indeed,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  head, 
not  heart,  it  is  a  question  whether  it  is 
not  more  quick  to  note  any  remissness 
in  its  courtiers.  Amongst  all  the  eager, 
kindly  voices,  one  alone  was  not  heard 
—  one  pair  of  grey  eyes  was  never 
lifted  from  a  book. 

"  Good-morning,  Sir  Aymer."  Im- 
possible to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  sound 
of  his  own  name.  Sir  Aymer  looked 
up,  though  there  was  little  encourage- 
ment to  prolong  the  conversation  in  his 
unsmiling  eyes.  But  Felicity  Brooke 
was  not  to  be  daunted  by  unsmiling 
eyes  or  even  grave  silence.  To  reign  a 
queen  has  this  advantage  —  it  givesi 
confidence. 

"What  a  glorious  day  I  "  To  bring 
herself  nearer  to  the  level  of  him  she 
addressed,  she  drew  closer  some  absent 
passenger's  chair  and  seated  herself, 
and,  as  she  did  so,  she  took  off  her  cap 
and  fanned  herself  slowly  with  it.  "  I 
am  very  hot,"  she  said,  as  if  apologeti- 
cally. "  Cricket  on  board  ship  makes 
one  much  hotter  than  it  does  on  shore." 

"  I  dare  say,"  he  replied  politely, 
and,  as  it  seemed  his  turn  to  say  some- 
thing, "  Are  you  a  cricketer  ? "  he 
questioned. 

'*  Yes,  I  am  rather  good." 

She  spoke  modestly,  but  there  was  no 
mistaking  that  the  "  rather  "  was  only 
added  for  the  sake  of  conventionality. 
For  a  moment  she  was  silent,  her  eyes 
turned  seaward,  but  wherever  her 
thoughts  may  have  been,  they  were  not 
bent  on  self.  The  glaring  sunlight 
flooded  her,  bringing  out  red  gold 
gleams  In  her  thick,  dark  curls  —  it 
almost  seemed  as  if  it  was  reddening 
her  checks  as  she  waited  ;  the  slender 


hand  that  slowly  waved  the  cap  was 
brown  as  a  Spaniard's. 

"If  Bob  —  he  is  my  brother  —  had 
been  allowed  to  spend  his  holidays 
with  me,"  —  the  silence  was  suddenly 
broken,  —  "  I  should  never  have  wished 
to  run  away.  I  was  quite  as  good  as  a 
brother  to  him  —  he  often  said  so.  I 
can  swim  better  than  he  can  ;  and 
as  for  cricket,  —  riding,  —  fishing,"  — 
slowly  enumerating  her  accomplish- 
ments,—  "we  were  just  about  equal. 
You  don't  believe  me,  of  course,"  her 
voice  growing  more  impetuous,  as  he 
made  no  comment,  "  because  I  am  a 
girl,  but  it  is  true  all  the  same  !  I  am 
immensely  strong,  and,"  standing  up, 
"  now  that  I  have  begun  to  grow,  I  am 
not  at  all  a  bad  height.  I  am  five  feet 
six  —  Bob  always  was  afraid  I  should 
be  short." 

"  My  dear  child,  I  am  not  doubting 
your  list  of  perfections." 

Even  to  Felicity  Brooke's  youthful 
ears  the  slight  strain  of  irony  was 
audible.    She  reddened  visibly. 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  boast,"  she  said 
quickly  ;  "  of  course  it  was  luck  —  I 
mean,  as  there  were  only  the  two  of  us, 
I  had  just  the  same  advantages  as  Bob. 
If  Bob,"  reverting  to  her  flrst  words, 
"had  been  with  me,  I  should  have 
been  able  to  bear  it ;  as  it  was  "  — an 
expressive  silence,  a  silence  which  the 
man  interpreted  to  mean  that  it  rested 
with  him  to  fill  it  up  with  questions, 
but  he  did  not  take  advantage  of  the 
unspoken  permission.  The  whole  story 
was  well  known  to  him  through  the 
gossip  of  the  passengers. 

But  apparently  unaffected  by  the 
silence,  "  When  they  told  me  that  Bob 
was  to  spend  his  holidays  in  Scotland," 
she  went  on,  "and  that  I  was  to  re- 
main alone  in  Ireland  with  Fi-aulein,  I 
knew,"  lifting  her  eyes  suddenly,  "  that 
I  should  not  be  able  to  bear  it !  I  was 
rather  frightened  at  first,  but  after  all, 
it  was  nothing  really  —  it  only  wanted 
a  little  courage." 

"  Courage  I  "  The  word  had  scarcely 
passed  her  lips  before  it  was  repeated 
by  the  man.  "Don't  call  things  by 
wrong  names.  It  was  a  hateful,  odi- 
ous, cowardly  thing  to  do  I  " 
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*'  Cowardly  I  "  There  was  a  blaze  of 
light  iu  her  lumiuous  eyes  as  she 
echoed  his  word,  iu  undisguisedly 
augry  tooes. 

''Some  one,  I  suppose,''  he  said 
shortly,  *'  has  to  bear  the  blame.  It 
seems  to  me  cowardly  to  have  run 
away,  and  left  it  to  some  oue  else." 
His  thoughts  were  with  the  weepiug 
womau  of  whom  Hilda  had  spoken  piti- 
fully. He  scarcely  heeded  the  flushed, 
angiy  face  of  the  girl,  scarcely  noted 
her  quiverii^g  lips,  as,  without  a  word, 
she  left  him.  But  she  did  not  go  on 
her  way  as  she  had  intended,  to  where 
Mrs.  Meredith  sat  with  her  children  ; 
she  hurried  in  the  contrary  direction, 
and  a  few  minutes  later  her  clear  voice 
reache<l  Aymer  Digby's  ears  as  she 
joined  tlie  little  group  playing  hop- 
scotch. 

The  glorious  morning  was  the  fore- 
runner of  a  calm,  cloudless  day.  ''  It 
might  have  been  July,"  the  captain 
said,  and  the  passengers  began  already 
to  talk  of  land,  and  the  quickest  pas- 
sage, and  of  what  they  should  do  when 
once  ashore. 

''I  am  worried  about  that  child," 
Captain  Baxter  confided  to  Sir  Aymer, 
as  the  two  loitered  about  together. 
''  She  says  she  is  not  going  to  return 
to  England,  but  that  she  has  deter- 
mined to  go  on  to  Charleston,  where 
she  has  relations,  and  ask  them  to  keep 
her." 

*'  But  that,  of  course,  is  nonsense  ?  " 

There  had  been  a  slight  interrogation 
iu  Captain  Baxter's  words  to  which  Sir 
Aymer's  seemed  an  answer. 

''  She  is  a  high-spirited  girl,"  the 
captain  observed,  ''ana  i  expect  the 
aunt  with  whom  she  lives  tinds  her  a 
liandfnl." 

"It  is  more  tlian  probable.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  with  that  we  have 
nothing  to  do.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
to  give  her  over  into  the  charge  of  the 
captain  of  the  next  steamer  returning 
this  way,  and  send  a  telegram  to  the 
aunt.  Your  duties  are  at  any  rate  clear 
and  limited  ;  it  is  the  aunt,  I  think, 
whose  position  is  to  be  deplored  I  " 

"I  don't  think,"  said  Captain  Bax- 
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ter  weakly,  "  that  the  aunt  was  very 
kind  to  her." 

'*  Young  Indies,  captain,  with  strong 
wills,  have  a  fancy  for  supposing  so." 

"She  is  very  handsome,  don't  you 
think  ?  " 

Sir  Aymer  Digby  laughed.  "My 
dear  sir,  I  am  afraid  that  your  judg- 
ment has  been  a  little  suspended  in 
consequence  I  Imagine,  now,  one  of 
your  own  daughters  having  placed  her- 
self, through  such  an  odious  trick,  in 
the  false  position  in  which  this  girl 
finds  herself,  what  would  your  feelings 
be?" 

Captain  Baxter  paused  and  looked 
seaward,  not  into  the  speaker's  face, 
as  he  answered.  Perhaps  out  there, 
on  the  horizon  line,  his  fancy  pictured 
the  little  toddling  children  that  awaited 
his  return,  —  perhaps  the  picture  in- 
spired his  answer. 

"  I  cannot  imagine  it,"  he  answered. 
"  I  cannot  imagine  any  child  of  mine, 
fatherless  and  motherless,  turning  to 
a  stranger,  and  with  those  frank,  hon- 
est eyes  telling  him  '  that  she  was  too 
unhappy  to  live  in  the  home  selected 
for  her,  —  that  any  one  must  be  kinder 
than  the  woman  who  stood  to  her  in 
her  mother's  place.'  There's  some- 
thing very  wrong  before  such  things 
come  to  pass,  and,  please  God  I  reach 
old  Ireland  again,  I  shall  find  out  for 
myself  what  it  is." 

Sir  Aymer  did  not  laugh  again,  but 
neither  was  he  convinced. 

"  You  are  a  regular  paladin,  cap- 
tain," he  said  ;  "  you  will  have  this 
ship  the  resort  of  all  distressed  dam- 
sels I " 

"  That  was  a  mistake,  of  course," 
Captain  Baxter  said  gravely,  "but  — 
she  is  only  a  child,  and  she  did  not,  I 
dare  say,  give  much  thought  to  any- 
thing but  the  momentary  relief  of 
escape." 

"  Not  much  thought  to  any  one  but 
herself,"  was  the  reflection  Sir  Aymer 
Digby  took  away  with  him,  but  he  did 
not  utter  it  aloud,  nor  the  continuation 
thereof,  "  that  such  was  the.  custom  of 
most  women  he  had  known."  He  did 
have  the  trrace,  however,  to  except 
Hilda  Forsythe.  .     . 
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"Jem"  —  flushed  with  much  exer- 
cise in  tlie  liot  suD,  Felicity  paused  by 
the  quailermaster's  side  that  same 
splendid  afternoon  —  "Jem,  it  is  very 
insulting,  is  it  not,  when  a  man  tells 
another  man  that  he  is  a  coward  ?  " 

"Yes,  miss,"  Jem  answered  lacon- 
ically ;  but  he  lingered,  watching  the 
brilliant  face,  in  expectation  of  a  trans- 
lation of  the  mysterious  question. 

"What  would  you  do,"  —  she  came 
closer,  and  lowered  her  voice  confiden- 
tially, —  "  if  any  one  said  that  to  you  ?  " 

"  Begi^ing  your  pardon,  miss,  I  should 
knock  him  down." 

The  dark  eyes  were  lifted  admiringly 
to  Jem  Moore's  stalwart  proportions 
and  curly  locks  ;  then  she  sighed,  a 
heavy,  troubled  sigh.  "  But  you  see  a 
woman  couldn't." 

"  Couldn't  what,  miss  ?  "  —  Jem 
looked  bewildered.  "Couldn't  knock 
liim  down  ?  No,  of  course  not,"  with 
a  smile  ;  "  but  then,  miss,  a  man  would 
never  say  such  things  to  a  woman,  not 
leastways  to  a  nice  woman." 

Felicity  Brooke  puraued  her  after- 
noon walk  without  another  word, — 
there  was  not  much  comfort  to  be 
gained  from  Jem's  reply.  It  was  ^ith 
a  heavy  heart  she  approached  the  spot 
where  Mrs.  Meredith,  enjoying  a  mo- 
mentary respite  from  crying  children, 
was  knitting  in  the  sunshine,  one  little 
fellow  sitting  on  her  lap,  whilst  a 
neighbor  amused  the  three  other  little 
things. 

Here  at  any  rate  was  a  diversion  —  a 
means  of  banishing  undesired  thoughts, 
so  easily  banished  at  that  age. 

"  May  I  take  him  ? "  she  began 
directly,  kneeling  down  by  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith's side. 

"Oh,  miss,  he's  quiet  now,"  Mrs. 
Meredith  answered  depreeatingly ; 
"  and  he's  been  that  fretful  "  —  she 
paused,  perhaps  hoping  that  the  faint 
discouragement  might  be  acquiesced 
in.  But  at  fifteen  a  baby  is  a  toy,  like 
any  other  toy,  to  be  played  with,  and 
nursed  and  tormented,  till  its  screams 
make  it  an  undesirable  companion,  in 
which  case  it  can  be  returned  to  the 
nurse  —  or  the  mother.  Felicity  was 
no  exception.     Heedless  of  the  half- 


worded  refusal,  a  minute  later  she  was 
running  up  and  down  the  deck,  the 
child  in  her  strong  young  arms,  laugh- 
ing as  he  caught  at  her  curls,  or  smiled 
at  her. 

"He  is  a  dear,"  she  said  once,  as 
she  passed  the  mother,  who  looked 
after  him  with  proud  eyes,  "  and  he 
likes  me  to  play  with  him.  See  how 
he  is  laughing." 

"  I  am  sure  he  does,"  Mrs.  Meredith 
said  diplomatically,  as  she  returned  to 
her  talk  with  a  friend. 

"  That  is  the  tea-bell."  A  few  min- 
utes later  she  rose  with  this  remark, 
and  stood  up  to  collect  her  little  flock. 

"  I  must  take  him  now,  miss,"  ap- 
proaching the  side  of  the  vessel  as  slie 
spoke  ;  "  it  is  very  good  of  you  to  have 
played  with  him  so  long." 

"  He  does  not  want  to  go  to  you," 
the  girl  cried.  "  See,  he  loves  me 
best,"  smiling  in  glad  triumph,  and 
stepping  backwards  as  Mrs.  Meredith 
approaclied,  holding  the  child  up  above 
her  head  ;  and  as  slie  did  so,  suddenly 
the  vessel  gave  a  quick,  violent  lurch, 
the  girl,  unable  to  steady  herself,  threw 
out  her  hand  to  catch  at  something 
where  there  was  nothing,  the  mother 
made  a  dart  forward  —  they  were  but  a 
step  apart  —  but  too  late  I  the  child, 
with  a  weak  cry,  liad  disappeared. 

One  hoarse,  terrible  scream  rang 
through  the  still  air  and  echoed  in  the 
ears  of  every  one  on  deck,  —  a  scream 
which  brought  every  hearer  with  a 
inisli  to  the  spot.  But  that  takes  min- 
utes, and  there  was  not  a  minute,  not  a 
second's  space,  between  tlie  mother's 
heart-broken  ciy  and  the  splash  as 
Felicity  Brooke  touched  the  water. 
The  same  splash,  so  it  seemed,  took 
Aymer  Digby,  who  had  been  leaning 
against  the  side,  in  after  her. 

"  Man  overboard  I  "  Noise  and  con- 
fusion all  around,  loud-voiced  orders, 
a  sudden  cessation  of  the  throb  of 
the  engines,  an  unusual,  sudden,  fear- 
ful silence,  broken  only  by  human 
voices,  which  sounded  so  small  and 
unimportant  after  the  loud,  incessant 
breathing  of  the  engine — and  away 
out  yonder,  a  small  dark  spot  on  the 
quiet  waters. 
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*' She's  got  him,  she's  got  hold  of 
liim,"  some  oue  said,  and  caught  Mrs. 
Meredith's  hand,  and  kept  repeating 
the  words  mechanically.  All  in  such  a 
moment  of  time,  unrealizable  how 
sboii;,  except  that  the  boat  was  still 
being  lowered,  and  a  man  throwing  a 
buoy. 

"She  would  never  have  had  the 
strength  to  hold  him,  though,"  Jem 
Moore's  voice  said,  as  if  in  answer  ; 
"  but  she's  all  right  now,"  glancing 
towards  the  swimmer. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  the  steamer 
was  continuing  her  course,  the  strange, 
awful  silence  a  momentary,  hideous 
dream  of  what  might  have  been,  the 
child  apparently  none  the  worse,  safe 
in  his  mother's  arms,  and  Felicity 
Brooke  —  the  water  running  off  her 
wet  clothes,  her  cheeks  whiter  than 
aBy  one  had  ever  seen  them  —  was 
standing  on  the  deck,  whilst  one  after 
another  of  her  fellow  voyagers  crowded 
round,  clasping  her  hands,  uttering 
words  of  praise  or  advice. 

"Not  another  syllable," — but  as  he 
spoke  the  captain  did  not  move  his 
band  from  where  it  rested  on  tlie  girl's 
soaked  shoulder  ;  "  now,  doctor,  give 
your  orders  —  dry  clothes  and  bed,  I 
should  think  ?  " 

But  not  all  the  doctors'  ordera  in  the 
world  would  liave  sent  Felicity  Brooke 
to  bed  that  night.  When  the  dinner- 
hour  came  round  she  was  in  her  place 
by  the  captain's  side,  the  red  back 
in  her  cheeks.  "I  just  ran  up  and 
down  the  deck  till  I  was  warm,"  she 
confided  to  him  ;  "  that  is  what  Bob 
always  made  me  do  when  I  was  cold 
after  swimming." 

Perhaps  it  was  only  the  dress,  but 
she  looked  different  to-night,  the  cap- 
tain thought.  Out  of  her  innumerable 
toilettes,  kind,  feeble  Mrs.  Davis  had 
at  last  discovered  some  loose  white 
muslin  wrapper,  that  by  the  help  of 
judicious  pinning  had  been  drawn 
across  the  young  figure  ;  the  long^  trail- 
ing skirt  and  open  sleeves  gave  h«r  a 
more  womanly  look,  which  was  at  vari- 
ance with  the  dark,  childish  eyes,  the 
rich  complexion,  and  unlined  cheeks. 

She  was  but  a  child  ;  she  could  not 


hide  the  pride  and  triumph  of  the  mo- 
ment. It  flashed  from  her  dark  eyes, 
and  was  as  intoxicating  as  the  cham- 
pagne in  which  they  drank  her  health. 
It  was  only  afterwards,  when  the 
diners  dispersed,  that  she  realized 
there  had  been  an  absentee. 

"  Where  is  Sir  Aymer  ?  " 

"  Ah,  he  is  not  as  young  as  you  are," 
Dr.  Grey  paused  on  his  way  to  the 
door  to  answer  the  question  ;  "  he  has 
got  a  chill,  and  has  gone  to  bed  with,  I 
fear,  a  feverish  night  before  him." 

"Oh,  I  am  so  sorry;"  but  as  she 
said  the  words  she  was  turning  SLvray, 
"  I  must  go  and  see  the  baby,"  as  the 
captain  would  have  detained  her. 

"How  foolish,"  Mrs.  Davis  pro- 
tested, in  her  slow  southern  drawl ; 
"  but  if  you  are  going,  put  on  my  fur 
cloak.  Oh  captain  !  I  wish  I  had  had 
a  daughter,"  she  went  on,  as  the  girl 
disappeared.  "I  should  have  liked  a 
daughter  like  that  I  " 

The  captain  refrained  from  replying 
that  even  if  such  had  been  the  case, 
the  resemblance  would  not  probably 
have  beeu  great. 

"  She  wants  me  to  take  her  to 
Charleston,  and  give  her  over  to  her 
relations  in  the  South.  I  should  like 
that ;  do  you  think  it  can  be  ar- 
ranged ?  " 

"Wo  must  wait  till  we  get  to  New 
York,  and  see,"  the  captain  answered 
diplomatically. 

The  night  was  cold,  though  still ;  up 
on  deck  there  were  not  many  people  — 
only  a  few  dark,  shadowy  forms,  most 
of  them  discernible  by  the  red  light  of 
a  cigar.  Felicity,  in  her  long,  dark 
cloak,  passed  unrecognized  on  her  way 
until  the  descent  to  Mrs.  Meredith's 
cabin  was  reaohed  ;  but  arrived  there, 
a  man's  figure  stepped  out  of  the  dark- 
ness and  approached  her. 

"  Miss,"  in  a  hesitating  voice. 

"Oh,  is  that  you,  Jem?  I  looked 
for  you  on  deck  ;  I  wanted  to  see  you. 
I  am  just  going  down  to  see  how  the 
little  boy  is." 

"He's  all  right,  so  his  mother  says 
—  and  you,  miss,  you  are  none  the 
worse  ?  It  was  real  brave  —  and  that's 
what  I  wanted  to  tell  you." 
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Her  eyes  shone  at  the  words,  per- 
haps at  some  toue  iu  the  voice. 

'*  But  you  see,"  was  all  she  said,  "  it 
was  my  fault  to  begin  with.  I  didn't 
stop  to  think  afterwards,  I  know  ;  but 
if  I  had  not  done  it,  if  the  baby  had 
been  drowned  "  —  her  voice  fell  —  *'  it 
would  have  been  just  like  murder." 

"  Oh  no,  miss,  it  would  have  been  an 
accident ;  but  you  saved  his  life,  poor 
little  thing,  that's  sure  !  " 

"And  Sir  Aymer  saved  mine.  I 
don't  think  I  could  have  held  the  child 
much  longer." 

"  It  was  a  mercy,"  Jem  observed, 
**  that  it  was  such  a  still  day,  and  that 
he  was  standing  so  close  to  you.  I  got 
up  to  the  side  just  as  he  jumped,  and 
when  I  saw  what  a  fine  swimmer  he 
was,  I  knew  it  would  be  all  right.  If 
he  had  not  been  so  near,  I'd  have  been 
the  firsthand  gone  after. you  myself." 

"Thank  you,  Jem,"  Felicity  an- 
swered soberly  ;  and  she  laid  her  slim 
hand  in  the  sailor's.  *'  I'd  rather  it 
had  been  you,  because  we've  always 
been  good  friends  ;  but  it  was  very 
brave  of  him,"  she  added,  as  she 
moved  away,  as  if  afraid  she  had  been 
rather  sparing  of  her  praise. 

"  It  was  his  duty,  miss,"  Jem  re- 
plied seriously.  The  words,  perhaps 
the  tone,  perplexed  her  afterwards, 
when  they  now  and  again  recurred  to 
her.  Unconsciously  they  served  as  a 
sort  of  reverse  of  the  medal,  of  which 
Xhe  one  side  had  been  given  to  her. 

But  a  quiet,  dreamless  night  drowned 
nil  unpleasant  memories,  or  faintly 
troubling  thoughts,  though  at  breakfast 
Sir  Aymer's  empty  place  reminded  her 
again,  with  a  pang  of  regret,  of  his 
personality. 

"  Is  Sir  Aymer  still  ill.  Dr.  Grey  ?  " 

**  Yes,  he  is  feverish^  I  hope,  how- 
ever, it  will  pass  off.  It  is  a  bad  cold," 
as  her  questioning  eyes  did  not  leave 
his  face.  "  He  is  not  very  ill,  but  bed 
is  the  safest  place." 

The  doctor  turned  away  —  it  was  a 
busy  hour ;  the  only  thing  left  to  do 
was  to  go  on  deck  and  join  in  the 
sports  there.  But  a  little  later  she  had 
escaped,  and  had  sought  out  Mrs. 
Meredith. 


"  I  have  to  keep  running  over  to  see 
how  he  is,"  she  explained,  kneeling 
down  on  the  deck,  where  the  boy  slept, 
his  fat  hand  under  his  rosy  cheek  ; 
"he  looks  quite  well,  don't  you 
think?" 

"  Yes,  miss,  I  hope  so."  Poor  Mrs. 
Meredith  I  as  much  could  not  be  said 
for  her.  She  looked  slighter,  more 
delicate  than  ever ;  there  were  dark 
lines  under  her  eyes,  her  cheeks  even 
looked  thinner.  There  was  a  nervous 
fear  iu  her  eyes  as  the  girl  knelt  by  the 
child  ;  she  stooped  and  arranged  the 
shawl  that  covered  him,  touching  his 
cheek  with  her  hand  as  she  did  so. 

"You  look  very  tired,"  Felicity  said. 

"  Yes,  miss,  I  am  tired,"  she  said  pa- 
tiently ;  "  the  children  were  naughty, 
and  I  could  not  sleep.  I  was  so 
nervous  and  upset,  and  I  kept  think- 
ing   Qh,  miss,"  breaking  off  sud- 
denly, "  you  are  a  brave  young  lady  I 
And  the  gentleman  too.  He  is  ill,  the 
doctor  says,  but  I  canuot  rest  till  I 
have  thanked  him.  I  am  just  going 
down  to  see  him." 

"Oh,  I'll  go  with  you,"  Felicity 
cried,  getting  up  hastily.  "Of  course 
he  must  think  it  unkind  of  us  not  to 
have  been  before.  Come,"  she  had 
started  impetuously,  whilst  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith was  still  giving  over  the  care  of 
the  sleeping  child  to  a  friend . 

"Come  in." 

The  answer  to  the  low  knock  was 
certainly  given  iu  extremely  cross 
toues,  but  Mi*s.  Meredith  did  not  ob- 
serve the  fact ;  she  was  not  suspicious, 
and  her  mind  was  too  much  preoccu- 
pied to  perceive  how  very  unwelcom- 
ing was  the  reception  her  entrance  met 
with. 

"  I  have  come,"  she  began  directly, 
"  to  thank  you.  I  could  not  wait  any 
longer,  and  when  they  told  me  you 
were  ill " 

"  Do  sit  down.  Please,"  as  she  hesi- 
tated, swaying  a  little  from  side  to 
side  ;  and  it  was  only  when  she  took 
the  one  camp-stool,  and  seated  herself 
obediently,  that  Sir  Aymer  became 
aware  of  the  other  figure  in  the  door 
way,  the  figure  in  the  well-known  blue 
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serge,  looking  at  him  wilh  frank  sym- 
patliy  in  her  dark  eyes.  "Yes,  it  is 
I,"  she  said,  in  answer  to  the  look  ;  '*  I 
wanted  to  thank  you,^'  and  she  took 
a  step  nearer.  '*  We  should  both  liave 
been  drowned  if  it  had  not  been  for 
you." 

Ho  did  not  reply  to  her  words,,  but 
he  spoke  kindly  to  the  woman,  asking 
after  the  child,  questioning  her  about 
her  future  and  lier  past,  and  there  was 
something  in  his  softened  tone  which 
showed  he  was  touched  by  her  expres- 
sions of  gratitude. 

When  she  rose,  it  was  in  begging 
that  he  would  send  for  her  if  there  was 
anything  she  could  do. 

"  You  look  very  feverish,  sir,  and 
you  are  so  hoarse  —  I  am  afraid  you 
have  a  bad  cold." 

**  I  am  afraid  so." 

In  the  doorway  she  paused,  waiting 
for  her  companion.  As  she  had  risen, 
Felicity  had  slipped  down  on  to  the 
vacated  seat.  Leaning  a  little  nearer, 
80  that  only  Sir  Aymer  caught  the 
words,  —  so  near  that  her  dark  curls 
touched  his  hand,  "Tell  me,"  she  said 
impetuously,  "  was  it  brave  ?  Did  you 
think  so?" 

"Brave,"  he  repeated.  "Jumping 
overboard  do  you  mean  ?  Doubling 
the  danger  for  me,  and  the  risk  for 
every  one  I  No,  foolhardy,  if  you  want 
a  name.  At  least,  that  is  what  I  should 
call  it,  if  a  sister  of  mine  had  behaved 
in  the  same  way." 

"  But  I  can  swim."  The  eager  pride 
had  faded  off  her  face  ;  she  was  still 
leaning  forward,  looking  anxiously  at 
him. 

"  So  can  I,"  he  replied  shortly ; 
"and  as  I  am  a  strong  man,  and  you 
are  a  child,  it  stands  to  reason  that,  as 
I  was  there,  to  say  nothing  of  many 
others,  you  were  not  the  right  person 
to  go." 

*'  The  captain  said  "  —  there  was  a 
flash  of  anger  in  her  eyes  and  in  the 
quick  tones  of  her  voice  —  "  that  I  was 
a  plucky  little  devil  — - 1  heard  him  say 
so  to  the  doctor  !  " 

"  I  should  have  used  another  adjec- 
tive," was  all  Sir  Aymer  replied,  rather 
curtly,  too,  as  if  he  had  had  enough  of 


the  subject,  and  his  hand  lifted  the 
book  beside  him  as  he  spoke.  Mrs. 
Meredith  was  still  standing  there  ;  if 
Sir  Aymer  was  unaware  of  the  fact, 
she  noted  the  quiver  of  the  red  lips, 
she  knew  that  the  tears  were  very  near 
falling. 

"  Come,  missy,"  she  said  kindly,  and 
she  put  her  arm  round  the  girl,  "we 
must  go  back,  or  Johnny  will  be  wak- 
ing and  crying  for  me.  Gentlemen  are 
always  cross  when  they  are  ill,"  she 
observed  discreetly,  as  they  walked 
away  side  by  side  ;  "  they  are  not  used 
to  it,  and  it  frets  them,  and  they  say 
things  they  don't  mean." 

Kindly,  comforting  interpretation  of 
many  uncomfortable  words  and  acts  I 

But  Aymer  Digby  probably  thought 
— ^^if  he  thought  of  them  at  all  —  that 
they  were  very  pardonable,  as  he  re- 
flected that  another  feverish  night  was 
in  store  for  him  ;  and  feverish  nights 
were  apt  to  be  haunted  with  the  mem- 
oiy  of  a  faithless  woman,  whom  he  had 
loved. 

The  same  brilliant  sunshine  that  had 
greeted  them  day  after  day  welcomed 
their  aiTival  in  New  York. 

"  You  have  brought  us  good  weather," 
the  captain  told  Felicity  as  she  sat  by 
his  side  for  the  last  time  at  breakfast  ; 
and  immediately  afterwards  there  was 
the  excitement  of  approaching  land, 
and  farewells  and  last  words  to  pass 
the  time,  until  the  landing  hour  had 
actually  arrived,  and  certainty  should 
take  the  place  of  doubt  as  to  what  her 
next  step  should  be. 

Sir  Aymer  was  well  again  —  nomi- 
nally, that  is  ;  he  still  coughed  and  was 
unpleasantly  reminded,  at  every  mo- 
ment, of  that  plunge  into  the  ocean, 
but  he  was  the  only  one  to  whom  any 
evil  consequence  clung. 

Mrs.  Meredith  lost  some  of  her  care- 
worn appearance  when  her  husband 
came  on  board  with  the  news  of  good 
health  and  steady  employment.  He 
looked  strong  and  healthy  enough  to  be 
able  to  lift  some  of  the  weight  off  her 
over-burdened  shoulders.  With  chil- 
dren clinging  on  either  side,  and  the 
baby  in  his  arms,  he  stood  still,  listen- 
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ing  to  the  story  of  Johnny's  escape, 
told  in  duet  hy  Jem  Moore  and  Mrs. 
Meredith.  His  somewhat  stolid  coun- 
tenance did  not  hetray  any  emotion, 
but  when  the  recital  was  over,  he 
handed  the  baby  to  Mi's.  Meredith, 
and,  solemnly  divesting  himself  of  the 
other  manifold  packages  in  his  arms, 
he  took  Felicity's  hand  in  his  groat 
clasp  and  wrung  it  several  times. 

'*  Well,  I  never  ! "  he  repeated  once 
or  twice  ;  but  of  further  expressions  he 
seemed  incapable.  Gratitude  seemed 
swallowed  up  in  wonder.  After  that 
he  continued  on  his  way  laden  with 
parcels  and  babies,  like  some  great 
merchantman,  feeble  Mrs.  Meredith 
following  in  the  wake,  and  Felicity 
holding  the  baby. 

'^It  is  the  last  time  I  can  hold  the 
dear  little  thing,"  —  and  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith, recognizing  the  awfulness  of  the 
deprivation,  felt  obliged  to  consent. 

"Who  is  that  girl?"  as  the  little 
procession  passed  by,  Percy  Wyndham 
—  who  was  on  board,  discussing  future 
plans  with  Sir  Aymer  Digby  —  stopped 
in  mid  speech  to  inquire.  "What  a 
handsome  girl  I " 

"  She  is  a  Miss  Brooke,"  Sir  Aymer 
replied.  He  was  loyally  silent  as  to 
the  escapade  which  had  brought  her, 
though  ho  was  aware  of  the  curiosity  in 
his  friend's  face. 

"  One  of  the  Brookes  of  Holden  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  believe  so." 

"  What  on  earth  is  she  doing  here  ?  " 

"She  is  at  school,  I  believe,"  he  an- 
swered vaguely,  "but  I  really  know 
nothing  of  her  ;  she  is  only  a  child." 

"She  will  be  a  lovely  woman,"  Mr. 
Wyndham  answered,  "  or  I  am  much 
mistaken."  But  Aymer  Digby  had 
nothing  to  say  or  foretell  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  conversation  drifted  to 
more  important  topics. 

"  I  will  get  my  things  together,"  he 
said,  "and  meet  you  at  the  hotel  in  a 
couple  of  houre,  and  we  can  make  our 
plans,"  and  on  that  agreement  they 
separated. 

Left  alone,  he  walked  over  to  the 
captain's  cabin,  into  which,  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before,  he  had  seen  disap- 
))ear  Felicity's  blue  serge  skirt.     Yes, 


she  was  there,  but  as  he  opened  the 
door  she  passed  him,  huiTying  away, 
leaving  him  and  the  captain  alone. 

"  I  was  talking  to  her,"  the  captain 
remarked.  "  This,"  touching  a  tele- 
gram, "  was  awaiting  me.  It  is  from 
her  aunt,"  —  he  put  it  into  Sir  Aymer's 
hand  as  he  spoke  :  — 

"  Return  by  next  steamer.  Mrs. 
Lucas  will  meet  you,  and  take  you  to 
school  in  London." 

"She  does  not  want  to  go,"  Captain 
Baxter  observed,  as  he  laid  it  down. 
"  She  wants  to  go  to  Charleston  with 
Mrs.  Davis." 

"I  suppose  her  wishes  don't  veiy 
much  matter,  after  all,"  Sir  Aymer 
commented.   "  Which  is  the  steamer  ?  " 

"  The  France  leaves  to-morrow." 

"  That  is  fortunate."  He  waited.  It 
was  a  moment  before  the  captain 
added,  "  Mrs.  Davis  is  taking  her 
ashore  ;  she  will  stay  with  her  to-night 
at  the  hotel." 

"  Well,  I  must  be  saying  good-bye, 
though  perhaps  we  shall  meet  again. 
Good-bye." 

But  at  the  door  he  turned  back. 
"Has  she  money?"  he  asked,  rather 
awkwardly. 

"  Oh,  there's  no  difficulty  about  that. 
Mra.  Davis  will  see  she  gets  all  she 
wants." 

Sir  Aymer  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief 
when  he  had  shaken  hands  with  Cap- 
tain Baxter,  and  stood  once  more  on 
deck.  It  was  empty  of  passengers 
now  ;  there  was  no  one  visible  except 
officers  and  sailors,  and  one  girlish  fig- 
ure walking  up  and  down,  —  evidently 
awaiting  him,  for,  as  he  appeared,  she 
hurried  to  his  side  at  once. 

"Sir  Aymer,  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  —  I  am  going  back  to  England  to- 
morrow in  the  France."  There  was  a 
ring  of  exultant  triumph  in  her  voice. 

"Well,  I  don't  see  that  you  have 
much  choice,  have  you  ?  Your  aunt 
has  telegraphed  her  instructions  to  the 
captain." 

"But  I  might  go  on  to  Charleston 
with  Mre.  Davis,"  she  persisted. 

"  My  dear  child,  at  your  age  young 
ladies  do  what  they  are  told,  not  what 
they  fancy." 
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She  lialf  turned  her  head  away  ;  the 
soft  curls  hid  her  eyes  from  him. 

"  Did  you  see  the  telegi-am  ?  "  she 
questioned,  —  something  had  gone  out 
of  her  voice,  —  "  she  is  sending  me  to 
school  in  London." 

"  Tlie  result  of  making  fools  of  our- 
selves,"  he  replied  slowly,  *'  is  rarely 
agreeable."  There  was  i>erhaps  an 
added  poignancy  of  personal  suffering 
iu  the  remark. 

Two  tears  slowly  made  their  way  into 
the  dark  eyes,  but  she  stared  steadfasily 
out  to  sea  the  while  behind  those  shel- 
tering curls.  She  furtively  brushed 
them  away,  and  no  others  followed 
them. 

She  walked  very  uprightly  by  his  side 
to  the  gangway,  holding  her  head  very 
high,  and  he  was  quite  unconscious  of 
the  effect  of  his  words.  He  said  good- 
bye, and  did  not  even  once  look  back  to 
where  she  stood  leaning  against  the 
vessel's  side,  watching  his  retreating 
form,  till  ho  liad  vanished  out  of  her 
sight.  And  even  then  she  lingered, 
before  she  turned,  to  find  Jem  Moore 
approaching. 

"I  am  going  back  to  England,"  she 
said,  "  to-morrow,  in  the  France,  and 
when  I  get  there  I  am  to  be  sent  to 
school  in  London." 

"Well,  it  won't  be  for  lon;^,"  Jem 
observed  consolingly. 

"Three  years,  I  suppose  —  It  seems 
to  me  centuries,"  she  replied  uespond- 
ingly.  "Well,  the  very  first  thing  I 
shall  do  when  they  are  over  will  be  to 
go  on  another  voyage,  and  if  it  could 
be  on  the  same  ship  as  you  are  on,  I 
should  choose  it ;  so  if  you  leave  this, 
you  must  be  sure  to  tell  me." 

"That  I  will,  surely." 

"  I  will  give  you  my  address.  You 
had  better  write  to  Bob's  house  —  that 
is  my  brother  —  then  it  is  sure  to  reach 
me.     That  is  it :  — 

*  Robert  Brooke,  Esq., 

Holden  Manor, 

EUdon.'  " 

She  wrote  it  as  she  spoke,  and  handed 
it  to  him.  "And  if  you  should  hear 
anything  of  the  Merediths,  Jem,  you 
might    mention  it  in  your   letter.     I 


asked  Mrs.  Meredith  to  write,  but  she 
says  she  is  a  poor  correspondent,  and 
she  does  not  think  there  will  be  much 
time  for  writing." 

"  Not  likely,"  Jem  assented. 

"  Mr.  Meredith  seemed  very  nice, 
don't  you  think  ?  "  she  went  on.  "  Ho 
is  very  quiet,  but  he  looked  kind  ;  and 
even  the  little  children  did  not  seem 
to  mind  him,  and  Mrs.  Meredith  was 
i-ather  afraid  that  they  might  not  like 
him." 

With  this  view  of  the  case  Jem 
Moore  coincided  —  in  fact,  he  quite 
endorsed  her  summing-up  of  Mr.  Mere- 
dith as  a  husband  and  father,  adding 
thereto  that  he  preferred  the  silence  to 
what  might  have  been.  "  I  was  rather 
afraid,  miss,  as  I  told  you  once,  as  to 
what  sort  of  a  man  he  might  be,  but  I 
was  glad  when  I  saw  he  wasn't  a  jab- 
berer I  " 

Certainly  no  one  could  bring  that 
accusation  against  him.  And  in  this 
fact  he  seemed  to  take  much  comfort, 
and  Felicity  Brooke  also  reflectively, 
as  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the  Mere- 
dith family. 

After  that  parting  there  was  nothing 
to  do  but  to  return  to  the  captain  and 
listen  to  the  plans  for  to-day  and  to- 
morrow. But  whatever  sorrow  might 
have  been  at  her  heart,  she  kept  up  a 
good  spirit ;  there  was  no  reflection  of 
it  on  her  face,  no  tone  of  it  in  lier 
voice.  She  never  alluded  again  to  the 
future,  or  of  the  fate  that  was  awaiting 
her  ;  she  did  not  even  give  Captain 
Baxter  the  chance  of  offering  all  the 
sympathy  with  which  his  kind  heart 
was  overflowing. 

"  Mrs.  Davis  will  take  you  ashore," 
he  said,  "  and  you  must  rig  yourself 
out  with  all  you  want." 

"I  was  going  to  ask  you,"  she  said, 
and  she  grew  rather  red,  "  if  you  would 
lend  me  some  money.  Bob  will  send 
it  back  directly,  I  know.  I  can't  pay 
him  till  I  come  of  ago,  but  he  will  wait 
—  he  is  very  generous." 

"Oh,  the  money  is  all  right,"  Cap- 
tain Baxter  replied  brusquely.  "  Tell 
me  what  you  want ;  or,  perhaps,  I  had 
better  speak  to  Mi's.  Davis." 

"  Yes,  that  will  be  much  better,"  Fe- 
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licity  assented.  ''  I  dou't  think  I  told 
you  before,  but  wlien  I  ara  twenty- 
one  I  shall  be  very  rich,  and  then  I 
mean  to  live  with  Bob  ;  we  settled  that 
the  last  time  I  saw  him." 

"  How  old  is  lie  ? "  the  captain 
asked,  tenderly  curious. 

^^  He  is  one  year  older  than  I  am. 
Time  goes  very  slowly,  does  it  not  ?  " 

But  the  captain  could  not  echo  the 
reflection,  and  it  was  with  a  laugh  they 
went  out  to  look  for  Mre.  Davis. 

Even  the  next  day,  when  he  took  her 
on  board  the  France,  and  gave  her  into 
the  charge  of  the  new  captain,  and  the 
very  last  moment  had  arrived,  there 
was  still  no  flinching,  no  fear  of  what 
was  to  come,  no  outward  lack  of  cour- 
age. It  was  there.  Captain  Baxter 
knew,  when  he  felt  the  slim,  sunburnt 
hand  cling  to  his  ;  he  recognized  some- 
thing of  what  she  was  enduring  in  that 
convulsive  clasp,  guessed  more  when 
he  noted  how  the  rich  color  had  faded, 
and  how  often  the  red  lips  quivered. 
But  there  was  not  a  word  to  show  it, 
or  to  ask  for  the  sympathy  he  was  so 
ready  to  bestow,  and  which  her  silence 
kept  out  of  reach  ;  but  it  was  that 
knowledge  that  made  him  stoop  his 
grey  head  and  kiss  her  smooth  cheek 
when  lie  said  good-bye  —  that  knowl- 
edge that  prompted  his  thoughts  of  her 
as  he  drove  away  afterwards,  "  A  beau- 
tiful child  I  —  and  what  courage  —  what 
courage  I  " 

PART  II. 

Though  Love  do  all  that  Lore  can  do, 
My  heart  will  never  ache  or  break 
For  your  heart's  sake. 

London  at  the  very  height  of  the 
season.  Dusty  already,  and  hot, 
though  it  was  still  early  in  June,  and 
the  night  air  was  pleasant  and  refresh- 
ing ;  so  thought  at  least  Sir  Aymer 
Digby,  as,  leaving  his  hansom,  he 
mounted  slowly  the  steps  of  a  great 
house  in  a  fashionable  square. 

"  It  is  thi'ee  yeara,  —  more,"  he  re- 
flected, "since  I  was  in  a  ball-room. 
I  wonder  what  is  taking  me  to- 
night ?  " 

But  he  did  not  really  wonder,  only 


we  are  all  inclined  to  keep  up  those 
little  Actions,  even  with  ourselves. 

*'  Aymer,  so  you  have  returned  I  I 
did  not  believe  it,  and  ara  all  the  more 
glad  to  see  you.  Come  and  tell  me 
what  you  have  heen  doing." 

"  My  dear  Ferris,  I  have  far  more  to 
learn  than  to  tell.  I  feel  like  an  outer 
barbarian.  Come,  —  instruct  me.  Tell 
mi  all  about  everybody." 

Fjt  the  whole  time  he  stood  talking 
with  his  old  friend,  he  was  well  aware 
of  all  that  went  on  around,  of  almost 
every  passer-by  in  the  crowded  rooms  ; 
was  well  aware,  though  he  never 
turned  his  head,  when  a  beautiful 
blonde  woman  passed  slowly  by,  her 
hand  on  the  arm  of  an  old  man,  whose 
age  was  scarcely  concealed,  under  all 
the  assistance  that  art  could  give. 
So  close  did  they  pass  that  the  golden 
brocade  of  her  trnin  swept  against 
him,  brocade  scarcely  more  golden  than 
the  rich  plaits  of  hair,  under  their  dia- 
mond coronet ;  so  close  that  his  friend 
paused  a  moment  before  he  risked  his 
comment. 

"  The  Duchess  of  Huntingdon,  as 
beautiful  as  ever  —  hers  is  a  beauty 
that  time  does  not  seem  to  touch." 

And  at  the  same  moment,  "She 
smiled  oftener  when  I  knew  her,"  the 
other  man  was  thinking,  as  she  min- 
gled with  the  crowd. 

Yes,  it  was  for  that  he  had  come  here 
—  with  some  vague  idea  of  testing  his 
own  weakness  and  strength,  that  he 
was  standing  in  this  brilliant  room, 
amongst  all  the  greatest  in  the  land  ; 
and  it  was  with  a  wave  of  thankfulness 
he  recognized  that  the  wound  had 
healed,  that  the  cold,  beautiful  face  in 
which  he  had  once  read  his  fate,  now 
held  no  power  to  sway  him  either  lo 
grief  or  joy.  It  had  been  a  slow,  ago- 
nizing recovery,  but  the  wound  had 
healed  at  length. 

And  all  the  time  his  friend  was 
slowly  remembering  the  old  story, 
cursing  the  luck  that  had  made  him 
revive  it,  by  his  passing  allusion  to  a 
woman  whose  name  could  only  call  up 
bitter  or  unhappy  thoughts. 

"  The  new  beauty  is  better  worth 
looking  at,"  with  nervous  anxiety  to  say 
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something,  ami  a  nervous  consciousness 
that  he  had  said  the  wrong  thing. 

But  Ayuier  Digby  seemed  unaware 
of  it. 

'^  You  must  point  her  out  to  me,"  he 
said  carelessly  ;  all  the  time  he  was 
rejoicing  over  his  regained  strength  — 
rejoicing  that  he  had  proved  it,  and 
that  he  need  fear  no  more. 

"There,  look  to  your  right," -i-  e 
was  conscious  of  his  friend's  words^of 
a  light  touch  on  his  arm,  and,  glancing 
in  the  direction  indicated,  became 
aware  of  a  small  group,  the  centre  of 
which  was  evidently  the  girl  in  ques- 
tion. He  could  not  see  her  distinctly, 
her  head  was  bent,  he  could  only 
vaguely  distinguish  a  beautiful  figure 
clad  in  white  satin,  that  fell  in  stmight 
folds,  and  was  devoid  of  flounces  and 
ornaments  alike,  —  of  a  white  throat, 
round  which  was  clasped  a  single 
string  of  pearls,  of  pearls  twisted  into 
thick,  dark  hair;  then  the  bent  head 
was  lifted,  and  she  walked  away,  a 
very  straight,  beautiful  —  yes,  certainly 
beautiful — young  figure,  and  disap- 
peared with  her  partner. 

But  he  saw  her  again  ;  this  time  she 
was  talking  to  the  man  who  had  pointed 
her  out  to  him,  and  he  watched  her 
with  a  certain  idle  curiosity,  a  certain 
half-careless  wonder  as  to  what  would 
be  the  end  of  her  story.  This  first 
chapter  reminded  him  of  another  story 
—  that  fair-haired  young  man  who  hov- 
ered near  her  was  probably  the  hero 
of  the  romance  ;  and  then  he  smiled  at 
the  thought  of  how  much  he  had  con- 
jectured. 

*'  What  do  you  think  of  her  ?  "  His 
friend  was  back  by  his  side.  '*  Beauti- 
ful, is  she  not  ?  It  is  no  wonder  she 
has  turned  eveiy  one's  head." 

"  Beautiful,"  Sir  Aymer  repeated 
vaguely.  "Well,  good-night,  I  have 
had  a  look  round.  I  am  going  to  slip 
away.    Balls  are  not  in  my  line." 

*'  Oh,  you  must  speak  to  her  first.  I 
have  come  on  purpose  to  fetch  you. 
She  says  she  knows  you." 

*'  Knows  me,  my  dear  fellow  I  that 
must  be  a  delusion."  He  was  moving 
slowly  away  as  he  spoke.  "  AVhy," 
raising  his  eyes  and  looking  slowly  and 


deliberately  towards  where  she  stood, 
"  she  must  have  been  in  the  nursery 
when  I  left  England." 

He  had  made  his  escape  this  time. 
A  sudden  channel  had  opened  in  the 
crowd.  With  a  parting  nod  he  had 
gone,  and  Tom  Ferris  was  left  alone. 
A  few  minutes  later  he  was  back  by 
the  girl's  side. 

"  Did  you  tell  him  ?  "  she  began 
eagerly. 

Mr.  Ferris  shook  his  head. 

"  You  are  mistaken.  He  says  he  has 
never  seen  you  before  —  that  he  has 
been  out  of  England  for  years " 

"There,  Felicity,  now  you  see," 
broke  in  the  fair-haired  boy  —  he  to 
whom  had  been  assigned  the  part  of 
hero  —  "  now  you  see  what  comes  of 
seeking  out  new  adorei-s  instead  of 
resting  content  with  faithful  people 
like  me." 

"  How  tiresome  you  are.  Jack,"  half 
turning  her  head.  "  Did  you  tell  him 
my  name  ?  "  addressing  again  her  un- 
lucky messenger.  "  No  ?  Perhaps  he 
might  remember  it "  —  her  voice  was 
not  very  assured  —  "if  you  were  to  tell 
him.  He  ought  to  remember  me,"  she 
added  more  confidently ;  "  he  once 
saved  my  life." 

There  was  no  resisting  the  petition 
in  the  dark  eyes.  Mr.  Ferris  said  not 
another  word,  but  turned  back  and 
fought  his  way  through  the  crowd,  till, 
in  the  very  last  room  of  all,  he  found 
himself  once  more  by  Aymer  Digby's 
side. 

"  Going  ?  "  he  questioned. 

"No,  I  have  come  after  you  to  ask 
you  to  reconsider  what  you  said  just 
now.  Miss  Brooke  is  cerUiin  that  she 
has  met  you,  and  she  wishes  to  speak 
to  you." 

"  Miss  Brooke,  did  you  say  ?  Of 
course  I  remember  her.  I  met  her 
once  —  it  was  several  years  ago." 

"  It  seems  to  have  been  a  memorable 
meeting  ?  " 

Sir  Aymer  looked  at  the  speaker 
quickly,  suspiciously,  but  "  She  was 
only  a  child  in  those  days"  was  all  he 
said. 

"  Here  he  comes,"  the  fair-haired 
boy  observed.     **  Cheer  up,  Felicity  ; 
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tlie  advantage  of  being  six  feet  two 
is4,  that  I  can  see  our  Gallant  Pre- 
server being  somewhat  unwillingly  led 
hither  just  when  he  thought  he  had 
escaped." 

"  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Brooke  ? 
How  clever  of  you  to  recognize  me." 
He  had  taken  her  hand,  and  was  now 
standing  beside  her,  striving  to  recall 
the  child  he  only  half  remembered  in 
the  beautiful  radiant  girl  before  him. 
Yes,  of  course,  now  he  knew  it,  he 
could  trace  the  likeness  —  the  same 
rich,  warm  coloring  and  red  mouth, 
the  same  dark  curls,  fastened  up  now 
in  some  way  that  suited  the  fashion, 
and  yet  which  bore  the  same  resem- 
blance that  Hilda  had  noted  years  ago 
to  those  of  Henrietta  Maria  ;  and  now 
that  she  looked  up,  the  great  dark  eyes 
were  just  the  same  —  they  had  not 
changed  in  the  least.  They  met  his 
own  with  the  same  frank  honesty  as  of 
old. 

But  when  he  had  exchanged  a  few 
commonplaces,  there  seemed  notliing 
more  to  say.  With  so  many  possible 
listeners  lie  was  afraid  oC  alluding  to 
the  past,  which  might  easily  have  come 
to  be  considered  a  sealed  book  ;  and 
beyond  that  one  mutual  experience, 
what  was  there  he  could  find  to  say  to 
a  girl  of  her  age  ?  Escape  was  once 
more  in  mind  and  eye. 

"  Don't  you  dance  ?  "  Felicity's 
voice  questioned. 

*'  No ;  I  am  afraid  I  have  long 
passed  the  dancing  age,"  and  he  smiled. 
^'  But  that  reminds  me  that  it  is  not 
for  the  sake  of  conversation  we  are 
here  to-night ;  that  can  be  postponed. 
Don't  let  me  keep  you  from  your  part- 
ner," looking  round  until  his  eyes 
rested  on  Jack  Curzon. 

"Let  me  throw  myself  into  the 
breach,  Felicity.  Now  you  see  what 
comes  of  saying  you  are  engaged  when 
you  are  not !  To  save  appearances, 
you  will  have  to  dance  with  me,  though 
you  said  you  would  not." 

*'  You  do  dance  so  badly,"  she  said  ; 
but  she  had  Hushed  scarlet  at  his 
words. 

**I  know  I  do — vilely;  but  still  I 
am  better  than  no  one.'^ 


Sir  Aymer  made  no  observation ; 
there  seemed  nothing  else  to  be  done. 
She  put  her  hand  on  Jack's  arm  and 
turned  away. 

"He  had  quite  foi'gotten  me,"  she 
said  defiantly,  standing  still  a  moment 
later.  "  Did  you  notice  it  ?  "  turning 
to  her  partner. 

"  My  dear  Felicity,  incredible  as  it 
may  appear,  I  think  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  not  noticing  it  ;  and  consid- 
ering how  you  have  insisted  on  our 
admiring  him  —  both  Bob  and  I  —  it 
would  have  been  polite  if  you  had  in- 
troduced me  to  him." 

"  I  am  so  sorry  —  I  never  thought  of 
it." 

"  Comfort  yourself  with  the  reflec- 
tion that,  to  judge  from  his  speaking 
countenance,  he  had  had  quite  enough 
honor  in  making  the  acquaintance  of 
one  member  of  the  family." 

But  even  this  scathing  observation 
failed  to  draw  forth  any  rejoinder. 

"  Quite  and  entirely  cured  ; "  that 
was  what  Aymer  Digby  was  saying  to 
himself  again,  as  he  walked  home 
slowly  under  the  stars.  "I  shall  al- 
ways be  thankful  that  I  made  the  effort 
—  it  is  better  to  know.  A  beautiful 
woman,  of  course  ;  but  her  beauty  has 
ceased  to  interest  or  affect  me.  And  it 
is  pleasant  to  be  back  in  London  — 
dear,  delightful  London — and  to  see 
again  the  old  life  and  the  old  friends, 
after  these  many  years  with  the  past 
for  my  only  companion." 

After  that  evening  he  often  met 
Felicity  Brooke.  He  called  on  her, 
and  was  presented  to  her  aunt  —  a  very 
ill-tempered  looking  person,  to  whom 
he  vainly  strove  to  make  himself  agree- 
able. But  though  he  saw  her  often,  it 
was  always  when  other  people  were 
present,  which  made  it  difficult  to  talk 
of  the  past,  though  she  had  alluded  to 
it,  had  spoken  of  their  mutual  acquaint- 
ances  on  board  the  City  of  Prague, 
who,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  liad 
long  ago  passed  into  the  unreal  world 
of  shadows.  He  had  been  shown  Jem 
Moore's  letter  announcing  his  joining 
another  ship.  The  letter  had  amused 
him,  with  its  quaint  wording  and  de- 
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tails  of  life,  and  Ihe  scraps  of  infor- 
mation he  had  picked  up  about  the 
Merediths.  The  P. 8.  especially  had 
touched  his  sense  of  humor  :  — 

^^P,S. — And  I  am  going  to  be  mar- 
ried after  next  voyage.  I  lliought  you 
would  like  to  hear.  She  is  a  very  nice, 
good  girl,  I've  known  all  my  life.  Her 
name  is  Sarah  Foster." 

**  I  sent  her  a  watch  for  a  wed- 
ding present,"  Felicity  observed.  *'  I 
thought  he  would  like  that  best,  and 
she  wrote  me  a  beautiful  letter,"  her 
eyes  kindling.  '^  I  am  sure  she  is  just 
as  nice  and  good  as  he  says." 

But  that  was  one  rare,  little  conver- 
sation ;  as  a  rule,  she  was  the  centre  of 
a  crowd  of  admirers,  or  else  Lady 
Brooke  was  a  silent  listener  to  every 
word,  in  which  case,  by  mutual  con- 
sent, the  past  was  not  referred  to.  But 
whoever  came  or  went,  Jack  Curzon 
was  always  in  attendance. 

Standing  watching  her  one  morning 
as  she  rode  in  the  Park,  Ay  met  Digby 
was  joined  by  his  friend  Ferris. 

"She  looks  very  well  on  a  horse, 
does  she  not  ?  "  following  the  direction 
of  Aymer's  eyes.  **  Do  you  know  her 
brother?"  he  went  on.  "No?  He 
is  at  college  — a  nice  boy.  He  has  had 
the  best  of  it,  I  expect." 

"  In  what  way  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  expect  Lady  Brooke 
is  a  particularly  agreeable  person  to 
live  with." 

"  No,  I  should  think  not,"  and  Ay- 
mer  Digby  smiled  ;  "  but  I  expect  she 
has  her  match  in  her  niece." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  ;  a  girl  has 
not  much  chance  with  a  woman  of 
that  sort.  Her  husband  was  Miss 
Brooke's  uncle  —  father's  brother  — 
and  was  left  her  guardian.  Then  he 
died,  and  the  duties  devolved  on  this 
good  lady.  Bob  of  course  went  off  to 
school  and  college  ;  I  don't  think  he 
troubled  the  domestic  portals  much, 
and  this  girl  was  left  in  the  chat^e 
of  a  match-making  mother,  with  two 
daughters  of  her  own  to  marry." 

"  She  married  them,  I  suppose  ? " 
Sir  Aymer  questioned. 

"Yes,  very  well,  according  to    her 


own  views.  I  never  saw  two  girls  out 
of  whom  all  spirit  had  been  so  com- 
pletely taken  ;  they  scarcely  dared  to 
speak  without  leave  I  And  then  the 
path  clear,  the  daughters  out  of  the 
way,  a  niece  who  brings  five  hundred  a 
year  to  the  housekeeping  is  an  agree- 
able addition." 

"  And  when  does  she  acquire  free- 
dom ?  " 

"  When  she  is  twenty-one  she  can 
go  her  own  way,  and  comes  into  a 
very  nice  fortune  besides,  so  I  l^elieve. 
But  I  am  only  gossiping,  I  know  very 
little." 

"  I  wonder,"  Sir  Aymer  said  slowly, 
"  that  she  does  not  marry ;  it  would 
offer  a  means  of  escape." 

"Rumor  says,"  —  Mr.  Ferris  low- 
ered his  voice  impressively,  —  "that 
that  is  what  she  intends  to  do  ;  and  he, 
who  has  just  joined  her,  is  said  to  be 
the  man." 

Sir  Aymer  looked  up  with  curiosity  ; 
then  "  Lord  Gresham  I  "  he  exclaimed 
incredulously. 

Mr.  Ferris  nodded. 

"But  he  is  old  enough  to  be  her 
father  I " 

"  It  is  the  fashion  amongst  beauties," 
the  other  man  replied  carelessly,  and 
then  again,  too  late,  would  fain  have 
recalled  the  malapropos  words.  "He 
is  a  fine  old  man,"  he  added  hastily, 
"greatly  respected  and  admired  by 
every  one." 

Yes,  he  at  least  was  not  made  up  to 
imitate  forgotten  youth,  that  was  all 
Aymer  Digby  could  think  of,  as  he 
walked  away.  And  in  addition  he  had 
position,  and  great  estates,  and  a  fine 
old  name  ;  his  first  wife  had  died  years 
ago  and  had  left  him  childless  —  of 
course,  what  more  likel}'  I  A  splendid 
match,  every  one  would  tell  her  so, 
—  out  of  an  unhappy  homo  too,  it 
would  be  an  easy  way  to  freedom. 

"Oh,  but  she  is  not  at  all  the  kind 
of  girl  to  do  that."  The  words  had 
passed  his  lips  without  any  reflection  ; 
it  was  of  the  child  on  the  City  of 
Prague  he  had  been  thinking. 

"But  Lady  Brooke  is  just  the  kind 
of  woman,"  his  friend  had  retorted 
dryly,  and  he  recognized  the  truth  of 
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Ibe  words,  that  there  was  auollier  fac- 
tor in  the  girl's  life  to  be  taken  into 
account.  He  thought  of  it  all  the  way 
home  ;  of  courae,  now  the  idea  was 
brought  to  his  notice,  Lord  Greshani 
was  always  in  attendance.  He  himself 
rarely  went  to  balls  ;  his  chances  of 
meeting  her  were  limited  to  a  dinner- 
party, or  an  afternoon  call,  but  on  such 
occasions,  if  Jack  Curzon  was  always 
fluttering  round.  Lord  Gresham  was 
there  as  well.  Of  couree,  the  old  story  I 
He  was  conscious  of  impatience  at  the 
thought,  and  doubtless  it  would  end 
the  same  way. 

That  very  evening,  as  chance  would 
have  it,  when  he  entered  Mrs.  Murray's 
drawing-room,  the  firat  person  on 
whom  his  eyes  fell  was  Felicity 
Brooke.  For  a  marvel  she  was  not 
smiling,  or  even  speaking,  but  stand- 
ing by  her  aunt  in  an  attitude  that 
suggested  expectancy.  Entering  the 
room,  he  met  her  eyes  turned  towards 
him,  but  immediately  they  fell,  and  at 
the  same  moment  Jack  Curzon's  voice 
sounded  in  his  ear.  He  might  have 
guessed  it,  might  easily  have  inter- 
preted what  the  silence  and  expectancy 
meant. 

A  minute  later  he  was  walking  in  to 
dinner  with  Felicity  Brooke's  hand  on 
his  arm.  When  they  were  seated,  he 
found  that  on  the  girl's  other  side  was 
Lord  Gresham,  nearly  opposite  Jack 
Curzon's  fresh,  boyish  face. 

In  his  present  mood  he  was  glad  of 
the  arrangement,  which  brought  so 
much  within  his  scope  of  vision  ;  in 
two  hours  he  would  surely  find  out  if 
there  were  any  foundation  for  the  ru- 
mor that  had  reached  him. 

She  was  very  quiet,  quieter  than  he 
had  ever  known  her,  but  now  and 
again  she  asked  him  those  point-blank 
questions  for  which  she  was  famous. 

*' Don't  you  ever  go  to  balls.  Sir 
Aymcr?"  she  suddenly  turned  her 
head  to  say  ;  *'  I  thought,  of  courae, 
you  would  have  been  at  the  Vavasour's 
last  night." 

**No,  I  am  afraid  I  am  too  old." 

"  How  old  are  you  ?  " 

"Thirty-five." 

'*  Oh,  I  wish  I  was  I  " 


Such  a  troubled  sigh  followed  the 
words  that  it  checked  the  laugh  that 
rose  to  his  lips.  He  could  not  ask  what 
her  words  meant  —  he  knew. 

Lord  Gresham  was  in  the  midst  of  an 
animated  discussion  with  his  liostess. 
He  leant  a  little  nearer,  and  "  Now  it  is 
my  turn  to  ask  questions,"  he  said. 
"You  have  never  told  me  what  hap- 
pened when  you  reached  England. 
Was  «/ie,"  lowering  his  voice,  "  very 
angiy  ?  " 

"Very,  —  I  suppose." 

"  You  suppose  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  see  her  for  two  years.  I 
was  left  at  school." 

"No  holidays?" 

"No;  you  foretold,  you  remember, 
that  the  consequences  were  always  un- 
pleasant of  making  fools  of  ourselves  ! 
Well,  they  trcrc,"  she  added  emphati- 
cally. 

"  I  might  have  saved  you  the  pain  of 
prophecy  at  least ;  it  is  as  well  to  leave 
people  to  find  out  such  truths  for  them- 
selves." 

She  made  no  reply. 

And  somehow  her  silence  served  to 
prevent  any  further  reference  to  the 
subject,  and  afterwards  there  was  little 
opportunity.  Lord  Gresham  joined  in 
the  talk,  and  she  made  no  effort  to  pre- 
vent him. 

But  when  she  was  leaving  he  fol- 
lowed her  to  the  door,  and  asked  her  if 
she  would  be  at  Lady  Rashleigh^s  ball 
the  following  night.  "But  of  course 
you  will,  so  perhaps  we  shall  meet.  I 
have  almost  made  up  my  mind  to  go." 

"  I  hope  you  will,"  she  replied,  and 
though  she  added  nothing  else,  he  felt 
that  she  wished  it  really,  —  that  she 
was  glad  to  hope  that  he  would  be 
there. 

And  yet  when  eleven  o'clock  found 
him  the  following  evening  entering  the 
room,  there  was  a  distinct  pang  at  the 
memory  of  the  cool  comfort  and  peace 
of  the  club. 

Nevertheless  he  made  his  way  into 
the  hot  ball-room,  and  standing  in  the 
doorway,  glanced  slowly  round.  She 
was  not  there,  of  that  he  was  certain. 
Well,  he  would  wait  until  he  saw  her. 
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It  was  cool  standing  here  ;  behind  the 
curtain  by  which  he  found  himself 
there  was  evidently  an  open  window, 
—  it  was  very  refreshing. 

Some  one  else  was  waiting  too,  that 
he  perceived.  Just  opposite  him  stood 
grey-headed  Lord  Gresham,  not  taking 
part  in  the  reveliy  any  more  than  he 
himself  was  doing,  and  it  was  with  sud- 
denly accented  curiosity  he  took  note 
of  him. 

A  remarkable  figure  and  face,  —  cer- 
tainly a  man  that  a  girl  might  respect, 
and  marry  with  dignity,  and  yet  how 
much  she  must  inevitably  lose,  even 
with  all  that  thrown  into  the  balance. 

Here  his  thoughts  were  interrupted 
by  voices,  low  voices,  behind  him, — 
the  curtain  apparently  concealed  a  bal- 
cony,—  the  voices,  he  recognized  them 
both.  He  was  scarcely  conscious  he 
was  listening,  before  he  had  heard  the 
short,  quick  words. 

"  Throw  it  up,"  in  the  man's  young 
voice,  liow  easily  lie  •  recognized  it. 
*'What  is  the  use  of  being  unhappy? 
and  you  are  unhappy  I  Throw  pru- 
dence to  the  winds, — you  did  so  once 
before,  you  know,  —  and  1  will  go  to 
Bob,  and  see  him,  and  explain." 

"No,  no  —  it  is  very  good  of  you, 
bat  I  would  rather  it  went  on  as  it  is. 
I  donH  wisli  Bob  to  know  anything. 
Come,  we  had  better  return,  or  I  shall 
be  missed." 

The  man  made  no  answering  com- 
ment,—  he  lifted  the  curtains,  Aymer 
Digby  had  only  time  to  turn  and  saun- 
ter away  before  he  was  in  the  room. 
Felicity  by  his  side.  A  little  distance 
off  he  turned  his  head  and  looked  at 
her.  It  was  difficult  to  associate  her 
with  trouble,  or  anything  indeed  but 
careless,  triumphant  girlhood,  but  she 
was  troubled,  he  knew  it,  —  or  were 
the  overlieard  words  the  key  to  the 
expression  he  noted  in  her  eyes  ? 

At  the  sight  of  that  expression  some- 
thing was  born  in  him,  some  swift 
longing  to  save  her,  to  prevent  her 
from  hurrying  farther  on  that  path  on 
which  she  had  already  entered, — to 
warn  her  back,  if  possible,  into  youth 
and  happiness, — before  the  final  steps 
were  taken.    Of  what  he  should  say 


there  was  no  definite  consciousness,  — 
the  words  would  be  found  in  which  to 
warn  and  counsel.  It  was  as  if  Hilda, 
in  her  gracious,  serious  womanhood, 
were  standing  by  his  side,  urging  him 
to  do  what  he  could. 

At  the  same  moment  Lord  Gresham, 
seeing  her,  had  also  made  a  step  for- 
ward, but  when  Aymer  Digby  was 
roused  and  determined,  he  was  not 
easily  outdone  ;  he  was  standing  beside 
her,  her  hand  was  on  his  arm,  his  de- 
cided voice  in  her  eai*s.  "  This  is  our 
dance,  I  think,"  and  then  he  and  she 
were  walking  away  from  the  ball-room 
together. 

*'  It  was  not  your  dance,"  she  said 
decidedly,  a  minute  later,  *'  it  was 
Jack's." 

"  Who  is  Jack  ?  " 

*'He  is  Bob's  dearest  friend,"  she 
answered  calmly.  He  looked  quickly 
down  at  her,  but  her  ingenuous  eyes 
were  frankly  mised.  It  was  hard  to 
accuse  her  of  want  of  frankness,  but  of 

course  on  such  a  subject "  You 

told  mc  you  did  not  dance,"  she  added, 
a  second  later. 

*'  Neitlier  do  I.  I  wish  to  speak  to 
you,  that  is  the  reason  of  my  pre- 
tence." 

She  looked  up  quickly,  but  said  noth- 
ing, and  they  walked  on  till  the  fern- 
ery, a  small  glass  building  that  led  into 
the  consei-vatory,  was  reached.  It  was 
quite  deserted ;  a  valse  was  sounding 
in  the  distance,  and,  except  for  the 
splash  of  falling  water  into  a  little  mar- 
ble basin,  there  was  no  sound. 

After  all,  he  recognized,  it  was  not 
quite  as  easy  to  say  anything,  at  any 
rate  to  begin,  as  he  had  expected. 

There  were  two  chairs  in  the  shade 
of  a  palm-tree  away  from  the  door  —  he 
walked  over  there  and  bid  her  seat 
herself ;  it  was  after  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation he  sat  down  beside  her.  "  What 
do  you  want  to  say  to  me  ?  " 

Her  voice,  quiet  and  grave,  was  the 
first  to  break  silence  ;  it  gave  him  the 
impetus  he  needed. 

''It  is  always  difficult,"  he  said, 
''almost  impossible,  for  a  man  to  speak 
to  a  woman  ;  but  you  are  a  child  — 
compared  with  me  —  a  child,"  he  re- 
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peated,  '*and  if  one  sees  a  child  about 
to  do  any  tiling  very  foolish,  one  is 
bound  to  speak " 

"  Yes." 

There  was  not  much  encouragement 
in  the  monosyUable. 

"I  wish,"  he  exclaimed  impetu- 
ously, "  that  you  liad  gone  to  Charles- 
ton with  Mra.  Davis." 

She  lauglied,  but  rather  unsteadily. 

"Why, I  wonder?" 

"  It  would  have  saved  you  two  years 
at  school  without  a  holiday,  would  it 
not  ?  " 

"Yes,"  she  sighed,  ever  so  airily. 
"  Well  now,  it  is  ray  turn  ;  let  me  tell 
you  what  I  wish.  I  wish  that  you  had 
praised  me  when  I  told  you  that  I  had 
decided  to  go  to  England.  When  I 
told  you,  evidently  yearning  for  praise, 
I  think  you  might  have  given  it,  and  it 
would  have  made  it  much  easier." 

"  Why  ?  I  question  back.  Though 
I  know,  of  course,  you  expected  a 
great  deal  of  praise  in  those  <lays,"  — 
he  paused  and  looked  inquiringly  at 
her.  "  But  that  is  not  what  I  wish  to 
say." 

"  What  do  you  wish  to  say  ?  " 

Her  chin  was  on  her  hands,  lier 
elbows  rested  on  her  knees,  she  did  not 
look  up  as  she  spoke.  "  I  want  to 
warn  you,  and  I  don't  know  how  to  do 
it  —  a  man  is  so  clumsy." 

He  did  not  glance  towards  her,  and 
yet  he  was  well  aware  of  the  scarlet 
flame  mounting  in  her  cheeks,  and  it 
was  with  a  swift  determination  to  spare 
her  pain  that  his  next  words  came. 

**  You  are  on  the  brink  of  folly  — 
madness ;  at  least  so  it  seems  to  the 
outsider.  What  tempts  you,  of  course, 
I  don't  know  ;  but  whatever  the  temp- 
tation nSay  be,  the  result  will  be  unhap- 
piness.  You" — he  averted  his  eyes 
—  "would  never  be  happy  in  a  loveless 
marriage, — you  do  not  know,  that  is 
all.  You  were  brave  and  fearless 
enough  once ;  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  call  back  your  courage  now." 

She  di^i  not  move,  she  made  no  faint- 
est comment  on  his  words  —  her  elbows 
rested  on  her  knee,  she  did  not  look  up 
as  he  spoke. 

"Let  me  tell  you  a  story,"  ho  went 


on  directly.  "Once  I  was  young — I 
loved"  —  his  voice  sank  lower  still  — 
"a  woman,  young,  beautiful,  as  you. 
She  —  well,  I  think  she  loved  me  ;  but 
love,  so  she  decided,  was  not  enough. 
There  were  other,  greater  things  in 
life,  for  which  she  might  sell  hei*self. 
So  slie  left  me,  and  gave  her  beauty  to 
a  man,  old  and  worn,  in  exchange  for 
a  title  and  a  coronet,  and  everything 
else  that  she  fancied  would  make  her 
happy." 

He  had  not  once  looked  up  —  he 
would  not  see  her  face  whilst  he  told 
the  stoiy  that  might  save  lier  from  a 
like  fate  ;  but  he  knew  she  had  risen, 
that  she  was  standing  a  little  behind 
his  chair,  where,  even  had  he  lifted 
his  eyes,  he  could  not  have  seen  her 
face. 

"  And  you  ?  "  He  heard  the  low, 
hurried  question. 

"I  have  told  you  one  side  of  the 
story,"  he  went  on  slowly.  "  She  — 
well,  if  she  did  not  attain  happiness, 
gained  what  she  had  desired,  —  but  for 
the  man,  it  was  otherwise.  She  left 
him  in  despair,  that  ended  in  contempt 
and  hatred  for  all  women;  despair 
wliich  first  broke  his  heart,  then  de- 
stroyed his  faith,  and  finally " 

He  half  paused. 

"  And  finally  ?  "  The  low  voice  was 
quite  steady,  there  was  a  half-question 
in  the  words. 

"And  finally,"  he  went  on  slowly, 
"has  ended  —  Heaven  be  praised  I  — 
in  the  knowledge  that  the  cruel  work 
of  one  woman  is  at  length  only  a  mem- 
ory, though  at  the  same  time,  the 
freshness,  and  joy,  and  happiness  that 
life  once  offered,  are  also  at  an  end  for- 
ever.'* 

Just  a  second's  silence,  whilst  the 
valse  in  the  distance  sounded,  and  the 
fountain  trickled  on  into  the  basin,  be- 
fore the  girl  spoke,  and  as  she  did  so 
she  bent  her  head  so  near  to  his  that 
every  wonl,  low  as  it  was,  reached  his 
ears. 

"  Is  the  faith  quite  dead  ?    If " 

and  as  she  spoke  she  rested  her  hand 
on  the  back  of  his  chair,  as  if  to  steady 
herself,  —  "if  you  met  a  woman  who 
loved  you  "  she  paused  agaio, — 
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"  and  was  true  and  faithful,  would  not 
that  lielp  to  undo  the  past  ?  " 

A  silence.  Then,  **It  is  too  late," 
the  man  said  slowly.  "  That,  you  see, 
is  what  a  woman's  cowardice  and 
treachei-y  can  accomplish." 

The  music  was  silent,  the  valse  over, 
people  were  crowding  into  the  con- 
sei-vatory,  eager  voices  breaking  the 
stillness. 

Aymer  Digby  rose  from  his  seat. 

^'  I  hud  better  take  you  back  to  the 
ball-room,"  he  said.  "  They  will  be 
looking  for  you."  He  refrained  from 
glancing  in  her  direction,  he  did  not 
add  another  word,  but  as  they  were 
leaving  the  long  passage,  young  Curzon 
appeared  in  sight. 

*' There  is  Jack,"  she  spoke,  rather 
unsteadily  he  fancied.  '^I  want  to 
speak  to  him.  Wait,  please.  It  is  his 
dauce,"  in  disconnected  sentences. 
She  was  white,  curiously  white,  he 
thought,  as  he  took  her  hand  and  said 
good-night.  ''  Good-bye,"  he  added  ; 
'*  I  am  leaving  town  to-morrow  —  I  may 
not  see  you  for  some  time." 

He  turned  away  ;  for  half  a  second 
her  eyes  followed  his  tall  figure,  and 
fair,  smooth  head.  And  then,  *^  I  am 
so  tired.  Jack,"  she  said.  "  I  do  wish 
you  could  persuade  Aunt  Barbara  to 
go  home." 

**  You  look  tired,  but  it  is  not  really 
tiredness,  it  is  bother.  Did  my  eyes 
deceive  me,"  in  lighter  tones,  *'  or  did 
I  see  you  and  the  'Preserver'  come 
out  of  the  conservatory  together  ? 
What  goings-on  I  I  shall  have  to  look 
on  him  as  a  rival  next,  I  suppose  ? 
His  dislike  going  off,  eh  ?  " 

"He  never  disliked  me,"  she  said, 
but  she  did  not  smile  ;  ''  he  is  only  in- 
different." 

"Only  indifferent."  The  words 
echoed  in  her  ears  during  the  drive 
home ;  sometimes  they  changed  to 
other  wonls  which  kept  time  to  the 
horses'  feet,  "Refused!"  "Very 
kindly  and  courteously,  he  would 
always  try  to  be  courteous — for  he 
does  not  dislike  me,  he  is  only  indif- 
ferent." 

"  Write  to  Lord  Gresham  toi-morrow, 
Felicity,"  her  aunt  said  as  they  walked 


up-stairs,  "and  ask  him  to  dine  with 
us  on  Sunday.  I  told  him  to  expect  a 
letter." 

"  I  would  rather  you  wrote." 

"Why,  I  wonder?  You  write  the 
other  invitations,  why  should  you  make 
a  difficulty  about  this  one  ?  I  suppose 
merely  out  of  love  of  contradiction." 

There  was  no  reply.  After  all,  it 
was  not  worth  arguing  over*  She 
said  good-night,  and  turned  away. 

She  did  not  sleep  much  ;  the  summer 
dawn  was  stealing  into  the  room  before 
she  fell  into  a  short,  troubled  slumber  ; 
but  to  her  perfect  health  and  strength, 
it  needed  more  than  a  sleepless  night  to 
take  the  lustre  from  her  dark  eyes  and 
the  rich  bloom  from  her  cheeks.  The 
schoolroom  was  her  own  sitting-room  ; 
she  went  there  while  it  was  yet  early 
to  eat  her  breakfast  in  solitude^  and 
thought  a  great  deal,  —  and  the  result 
of  all  the  thinking  was,  that  by  eleven 
o'clock^  with  paper  and  ink  before  her^ 
she  was  fulfilling  her  aunt^s  bidding, 
and  writing  to  Lord  Gresham.  It 
meant  a  good  deal,  she  felt — much 
more  was  involved  thao  that  Sunday 
dinner^  at  which  no  other  guest  would 
be  present,  and  after  which  Lady 
Brooke  would  vanish  to  the  inner 
drawing-room  on  some  pretence,  and 
she  and  he  would  be  left  virtually 
alone. 

"  What  does  it  matter  ? "  she 
thought  wearily  as  she  wrote  his  name. 
"  He  is  good  and  kind,  and  I  —  I  like 
him  better  than  any  one  else,  —  and 
this  life,  I  cannot  bear  it  any  longer  I " 

And  at  that  moment  the  door  wa& 
suddenly  opened,  and  without  any 
warning,  Aymer  Digby  entered  the 
room. 

The  first  thought  he  had  was,  that 
somehow  once  again  she  was  the  child 
of  the  City  of  Prague,  with  whom  of 
late  he  had  ceased  to  associate  her. 
She  was  dressed  in  dark-blue  linen, 
made  with  a  sailor-like  shirt — it  may 
have  been  in  part  that  fact  —  and  her 
hair  also  was  twisted  loosely  up  with  a 
comb,  from  which  it  escaped  in  careless 
loops  and  curls.  That  was  his  first 
thought.  The  second,  even  as  he  ap- 
proached the  table  at  which  she  wrote. 
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was,  that  never  before  during  all  their 
acquaintance  had  he  ever  seen  her  look 
frightened,  and  now  into  her  eyes 
there  certainly  passed  an  expression 
which  banished  their  fearlessness  ; 
then  the  lashes  had  fallen,  and  he  was 
standing  by  her  side. 

**  Of  course  I  am  a  fool  "  —  his  voice 
was  rough  and  moved  —  "but  tell  me, 
what  did  you  mean  by  those  words  you 
said  to  me  last  night  ?  " 

There  was  a  hurried  glance  round,  as 
if  she  were  calculating  the  chances  of 
escape  ;  then  he  heard  a  sharp,  painful 
sob,  and  she  had  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands,  and  between  the  slender 
fingers  two  teal's  fell. 

"Felicity," — he  knelt  beside  her, 
taking  her  hands  in  his,  —  "  do  not  cry. 
Is  it  my  roughness  that  has  hurt  you  ? 
Answer  me,  did  they  mean  nothing  ? 
Tell  me — you  may  trust  me." 

Still  no  answer.  He  lifted  his  hands, 
and,  clasping  hers  gently,  drew  them 
down  into  her  lap.  The  lashes  were 
wet,  the  tears  rose  and  fell  slowly  one 
by  one. 

"Perhaps  the  folly  was  in  coming 
back,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  was  still 
strange  and  hurried  ;  "  but  you  are 
courageous  —  speak  to  me.  Shall  I  go 
or  stay  ?" 

Tho  dark  eyes  were  raised  for  a 
moment.  Perhaps  their  expression 
was  enough,  perhaps  words  were  un- 
necessary, for  **Say  it  once,"  he  said, 
very  low  ;  "  tell  me  that  you  love  me." 

"  Oh,  you  know  it,"  she  cried  ;  "  you 
must  know  it !    I  am  only  afraid." 

But  with  his  arm  round  her  and  his 
kisses  on  her  tear-wet  cheeks,  it  seemed 
easy  to  believe  the  voice  that  told  her 
there  was  nothing  more  for  her  to  fear. 


From  The  Contemporary  BeTlew. 
THB  POSITION  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

BY  LORD  HOBHOUSE. 

The  number  of  voices  now  speaking 
on  this  subject  is  so  great,  and  some  of 
them  are  so  weighty,  that  in  all  prob- 
ability mild  utterances  by  inconspicu- 
ous persons  will  pass  unheeded,  even 
though  they  come  from  the  vantage- 


point  of  the  Contemporary  Beview^  and 
by  the  request  of  its  editor.  AVhen 
asked  to  speak  on  this  subject,  my  first 
thought  was  to  refuse.  I  have  no  spe- 
cial qualification  for  the  task.  I  have 
never  been  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
I  am  only  a  recent  addition  to  the 
Peers  ;  and  while  there  have  done 
little  work  on  other  than  legal  mat- 
ters. I  have  not  studied  constitutional 
questions  more  than  other  lawyers,  or 
other  men  of  general  education.  I 
hold  no  ofiice,  except  as  a  member  of 
the  Judicial  Committee.  And,  though 
still  an  earnest  well-wisher  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Liberal  party,  age  and  in- 
firmities prevent  my  joining  in  those 
active  operations  which  are  necessary 
to  keep  a  man  sensitive  to  the  currents 
of  living  thought  under  ever-changing 
circumstances.  But  after  all,  that 
mysterious,  impalpable,  but  most  real 
thing  called  public  opinion  is  but  a 
blend  of  innumerable  private  opinions 
brought  together  by  reflection  and  dis- 
cussion. All  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men  contribute  to  it  :  old  and  young ; 
students  and  men  of  action  ;  the  cau- 
tious and  the  sanguine  ;  the  learned, 
the  sciolist,  and  the  ignorant ;  workers 
in  various  departments  of  human  af- 
fairs, even  armchair  politicians  ;  each 
brings  his  own  fragment  of  experience, 
which  if  useless  is  rejected,  and  if  use- 
ful strengthens  the  compound.  These 
various  materials  go  into  the  seething 
pot,  from  whence  the  statesman  has  to 
produce  political  projects  ;  and  those 
again  are  laid  before  the  vast  number 
of  minds  who  now  take  interest  in  pub- 
lic affaii-s  —  a  tribunal  by  no  means 
perfectly  informed  or  free  from  error, 
but  capable  of  judging  on  the  broad 
lines  of  national  welfare,  and  probably 
furnishing  as  good  a  criterion  as  we 
can  get  of  arrangements  designed  to 
stand  wear  and  tear  in  this  rough  and 
imperfect  world.  Therefore,  if  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  cater  for  public 
discussion  consider  that  the  little 
trickle  of  thought  which  may  proceed 
from  an  average  man,  who  has  done 
average  work  in  the  world  for  half  a 
century  and  more,  may  swell  or  qualify 
the  great  stream,  I  will,  however  dlfll- 
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dently,  state  the  lines  oq  which  my 
thoughts  have  been  running  for  some 
years. 

Tlie  reasons  why  the  position  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  our  Constitution 
presents  difficulties  of  growing  acute- 
uess  and  urgency  have  long  been  obvi- 
ous to  every  one  who  has  taken  part 
in  public  affairs,  or  has  observed  them 
from  without.  With  the  vastly  in- 
creased mental  activity  of  the  poorer 
and  more  numerous  classes,  with  the 
spread  of  education,  the  ever-widening 
habits  ol  reading,  discussion,  locomo- 
tion, and  combination  among  them,  the 
centre  of  political  gravity  has  shifted, 
and  public  controversies  have  tended 
more  and  more  to  turn  upon  social 
matters. 

Upon  every  question,  and  especially 
upon  social  ones,  the  opinions  of  the 
average  man  are  moulded  by  his  envi- 
ronment ;  and  the  probable  action  of  a 
class  must  be  estimated,  not  by  the 
man  of  exceptional  force  of  sympathy 
or  imagination,  who  can  disengage 
himself  from  his  daily  surroundings, 
but  by  the  average  man,  whose  inter- 
ests, or  apparent  interests,  will  frame 
his  principles.  At  least  they  will  do  so 
in  doubtful  questions  ;  and  all  large 
political  or  social  questions  are  doubt- 
ful, some  very  doubtful.  The  House 
of  Lords  breathes  the  atmosphere  and 
imbibes  the  ideas  of  the  comparatively 
few  who  possess  mnk  and  wealth,  and 
who  may  be  called  by  the  common 
though  vague  name  of  the  upper 
classes.  The  middle  classes  have  dif- 
ferent interests  and  different  views  ; 
and  the  lower  different  ones  again.  I 
am  of  coui-se  speaking  of  average  men 
—  i.e.,  the  generality  in  every  class. 
Xow  many  changes  have  been  ex- 
pressly made  in  our  Constitution  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  views  of 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  a  regular 
and  orderly  expression  through  the 
House  of  Commons.  But  for  the  ex- 
pression of  the  will  of  the  nation 
through  the  House  of  Lords  no  such 
cb»pge  has  been  made.  There  has 
been  an  unexpressed  change,  bat  ac- 
cording to  cQBStitutioiial  forms,  tlie 
Lords  loceugf  Uie  same  position  as  they 
Limro  Afm,       vol.  v.       211 


did  before  the  changes  in  the  Com- 
mons. If  the  Lords  had  accepted  a 
new  position,  so  far  as  to  help  in  the 
objects  which  the  nation  through  its 
elected  assembly  requires,  there  would 
probably  be  little  desire  now  for  a 
change  of  law.  Sometimes  the  advo- 
cates of  the  House  of  Lords  aver  that 
it  has  so  accepted  its  new  position  ; 
but  no  one  desirous  of  seeing  the  free 
play  of  legislative  reforms  will  admit 
that.  Whatever  phrases  may  be  used 
about  yielding  to  the  will  of  the  na- 
tion, the  widest  possible  difference 
exists,  as  each  occasion  arises,  on  the 
question  what  that  will  is.  And  under 
one  plea  or  another  the  House  of  Lords 
is  constantly  thwarting  reforms  for 
which  the  House  of  Commons,  sup- 
ported by  the  majority  of  the  nation, 
declares  the  time  to  be  ripe  and  over- 
ripe. It  is  thereby  causing  an  amount 
of  friction  and  strain  which  no  con- 
stitution can  stand  for  long. 

This  process  of  divergence  has  been 
going  on  for  more  than  sixty  years. 
Prior  to  the  great  constitutional  change 
of  1832,  which  has  been  the  mother  of 
all  after  reforms,  and  which  we  still 
emphasize  under  the  name  of  "  Re- 
form," the  two  Houses  had  for  some 
generations  represented  nearly  the 
same  classes  and  interests.  They  quar- 
relled sometimes  over  the  amount  of 
power  duo  to  each  respectively ;  but 
very  rarely  over  any  question  of  na- 
tional policy.  In  ench  the  strength  of 
the  landowning  nobility  was  para- 
mount, and  their  dissensions  bore  a 
family  character.  By  the  Reform 
movement  the  paramount  power  of  the 
landed  classes  was  shaken,  and  the 
commercial  and  professional  classes 
came  in  for  a  large  share  of  it.  Im- 
mediately there  commenced  the  open- 
ing of  a  gulf  between  the  House  that 
represented  those  classes  and  the 
House  that  did  not.  Questions  arose 
in  relation  to  the  Church  Establish- 
ment, religious  tests,  education,  local 
government,  the  government  of  Ire- 
land, and  other  minor  matters,  in  which 
the  views  of  the  old  governing  class 
were  opfiosed  to  those  of  the  new. 
This  led  to  two  great  results.    One  was 
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that  Dumbers  of  the  old  governinj;^ 
class  who  had  been  led  to  support 
"Reform"  were  disgusted  with  its 
effects,  and  slid  off  by  batches  or  singly 
into  the  opposing  ranks.  To  so  great 
an  extent  was  this  change  effected, 
that  the  Conservative  party,  which 
seemed  annihilated  in  1832,  was  found 
in  1834  to  return  a  very  effective 
minority  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  in  1837  almost  to  balance  the  Lib- 
eral forces.  The  other  result  was  that 
the  House  of  Lords  found  itself  in  fre- 
quent antagonism  to  the  Commons  on 
the  principles  of  public  policy ;  and 
that  it  operated  at  all  times  as  a  delay- 
ing force,  and  when  vigorously  backed 
by  the  Conservative  minority,  as  a 
blocking  force.  Both  these  processes 
have,  with  the  ebbs  and  flows  incident 
to  all  human  affairs,  been  going  on 
ever  since.  After  each  great  reform 
large  numbers  of  those  who  were  on 
the  side  of  progress  and  who  advocated 
the  change  in  question,  have  gone  over 
to  the  other  side.  After  each,  the  rift 
between  the  two  Houses  and  their 
respective  views  of  public  policy,  has 
become  deeper  and  wider.  And  after 
each,  the  confldence  of  the  House  of 
Commons  that  it  represents  the  mind 
of  tlie  nation  lias  become  stronger  and 
more  pronounced. 

The  first  Duke  of  Wellington  was  a 
man  whose  military  reputation  stood 
so  high  as  to  overshadow  his  political 
character,  and  whose  political  capacity, 
though  on  the  administi-ative  side  it 
was  of  the  first  order,  suffered  a  slur 
by  reason  of  his  convictions  being  with 
the  governing  classes  at  the  time  of 
great  Reform  struggle.  Nevertheless, 
it  has  always  seemed  to  me,  in  reading 
the  history  of  these  years,  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  deserves  to  be 
credited,  not  only  with  the  unselfish 
and  simple  public  spirit  which  is  one 
of  his  chief  titles  to  greatness,  but  with 
statesmanship  of  a  very  high  order. 
He  was  statesman  enough  to  know 
when  his  order  was  beaten,  and  to 
take  up  a  new  and  defensible  line.  He 
saw  that  the  power  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  of  the  views  represented  in 
it,  was  broken.    He  did  not  siilk,  nor 


despair,  nor  kick  against  the  pricks* 
He  set  himself  to  persuade  his  brother 
peei-s  to  pass  measmes  strongly  sup- 
ported in  the  country,  while  defeating 
others  which,  though  sent  up  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  had  not  met  strong 
support.  His  course  of  action,  and  the 
great  difficulties  attending  it,  were 
clearly  stated  in  a  letter  written  by  hin> 
to  Lord  Derby  in  the  year  1846,  when 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  under 
discussion.^ 

In  admiring  the  duke's  statesman- 
ship I  am  not  saying  that  he  took  the 
right  view  of  the  various  measures  on 
their  merits.  Some  severe  wounds 
were  inflicted  on  our  legislation  during 
his  supremacy.  And  the  policy  had 
this  lamentable  result :  that  nothing 
could  be  done  for  Ireland,  because  En- 
glishmen were  ignorant  and  apathetic 
about  the  concerns  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen  there*  But  I  am  afraiid 
that  the  maltreatment  of  Ireland  must 
(until  within  the  last  few  yeara)  be 
charged  equally  to  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, and  to  both  great  parties  in» 
the  State. 

The  great  results  of  the  duke's  policy 
were,  first,  that  it  tided  over  a  time  of 
startling  transition  and  great  strain,  not 
without  friction,  but  without  intolerable 
friction  ;  and  secondly,,  that  he  showed 
how  the  House  of  Lords  might  retain  a 
very  large  share  of  its  legal  power  by 
surrendering  some  of  it.  The  former 
of  these  results  was  a  great  boon  to- 
the  whole  nation  ;  the  latter  a  great 
boon  to  the  duke's  own  party,  wliich 
some  will  identify  more,  and  some  less, 
with  the  welfare  of  the  whole  nation. 
Under  his  guidance  the  House  of  Lords 
retreated  from  the  position  of  being 
an  absolutely  co-ordinate  branch  of  the 
legislature  for  the  purposes  of  general 
legislation,  and  took  up  that  of  a  delay- 
ing, suspending,  and  revising  bo<ly.  It 
had  great  infiucnce  on  legislation  ;  but 
it  no  longer  endeavored  to  resist  a  ma- 
tured popular  demand  voiced  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  That  is  the  un- 
ex])ressed  change  to  which  I  before 
referred. 

'English  Ck>iistitution«**   2i](t 


1  See  Bagehot's 
edition,  p.  100. 
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Under  such  circuiustaDces  the  House 
of  Lords,  in  wbicb  the  Conservative 
eieuieiit  was  continually  increasing, 
fouud  itself  a  severe  critic  and  oppo- 
nent of  Liberal  ministries,  and  very 
acquiescent  with  Conservative  ones. 
Selling  aside  the  one  abnormal  case  of 
the  Corn  Laws,  it  may  be  said  that, 
from  Peel's  accession  to  office  in  1841 
to  Palmei-stou's  death  in  1866,  there 
was  no  great  conflict  between  the  two 
Houses.  In  fact,  the  Whig  ministiies 
of  ihat  peiiod  contained  in  them  such 
strong  Conservative  elements  that 
hardly  any  distasteful  reforms  were 
propounded.  Lord  Palmerston  was  at 
least  as  Conservative  as  Sir  Bobert 
Peel.  During  his  long  ascendancy  he 
probably  represented  one  of  the  many 
quiescent  phases  of  the  nation  ;  and  I 
believe  that  if  the  Conservative  party 
had  not  quarrelled  with  their  ablest 
men  over  the  Corn  Laws,  they  might 
during  that  time  have  been  in  office  as 
well  as  in  power.  But  when  Mr.  Glad- 
stone became  the  leading  mind  in  the 
Liberal  party,  things  were  changed 
indeed.  The  reforming  spirit  woke  up 
again.  Instead  of  contenting  them- 
selves with  talking  about  reforms.  Lib- 
eral ministers  actually  proposed,  and 
worked  for,  and  carried  them  ;  and  sent 
up  to  the  House  of  Lords  measures 
very  distasteful  to  it. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  follow  in  de- 
tail the  legislative  contests  between  the 
two  Houses  or  the  two  parties  during 
the  period  for  which  the  Liberal  party 
was  in  power,  whether  in  office  or  not, 
down  to  1874,  nor  for  the  subsequent 
periods.  It  will  hardly  be  disputed, 
whether  by  those  who  agree  or  by  those 
who  disagree  with  the  House  of  Lords, 
that  the  number  of  Liberals  within  it 
has  diminished  to  near  the  vanishiog- 
|ioiot,  that  it  represents  only  one  polit- 
ical party  in  the  nation,  that  it  has, 
as  a  role,  thwarted  the  measures  of 
Liberal  ministries,  and  has  offered  no 
opposition  to  those  of  Conservative 
mlDistries,  even  when  they  closely 
resembled  the  rejected  measures  of 
Liberal  ministries.  Those  who  doubt 
these  conclusions  I  must  refer  to  more 
detailed  works,  such  as  that  of   Mr. 


Stead,  or  the  more  elaborate  work  of 
Mr.  Spaldiug.     All  that  I  wish  to  point 
out   now  is  that    the  large  franchise 
reform  of  1867,  and  the  mucli  larger 
reform,  both  of  franchise  and  distribu- 
tion, of    1884,  brought  forward    with 
much    greater    urgency    than    before, 
questions  of   a  local  social  and  class 
character.      Such    are,  questions  con- 
cerning Church  rates,  religious  tests, 
purchase  of  commands  in   the  army, 
national  education,  endowments  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  trade  combinations,  relations 
of  landlord  with  tenant,  of  employer 
with  employee  ;  local  government  and 
rating,  including  the  most  important  of 
local   governments  —  that  of    Ireland. 
Many  of  these  questions  touch  on  the 
use  of  property,  whether  from  the  pub- 
lic side,  as  in  the  case  of  endowments, 
rates,  or  taxes,  or  from  the  private  side, 
as  in  the  case  of  landlord  and  tenant, 
or  employers  and    employed.     Every 
year  the  issues  of  public  affairs   are 
becoming  more  pronounced,  as  between 
those  who  have  large  possessions  and 
those  who  have  not.    The  new  voters 
grow  more   intent  on    pressing   their 
views ;    the    propertied    classes    band 
together  in  greater  numbers  to  resist, 
and    the    House    of    Lords    is    their 
champion.    The  effect  produced  in  the 
country  at  large  is  that  a  largely  pre- 
ponderating   number    of    the    richer 
classes  have  joined  the  Conservative 
ranks.    The    effect   in    the  House  of 
Lords  is  that  the  Liberal  party  is  nearly 
annihilated.     The  increasing  division 
of  political  parties  according  to  wealth 
is  a  grave  outlook,  which  however  can- 
not be  effected  by  any  adjustment  of 
mechanism.    But  that  one  of  the  polit- 
ical parties  should  be  powerless  in  one 
House  of  the  Legislature,  formally  of 
co-ordinate  power,  and  actually  of  very 
great  power,  is  an   evil  of  a  different 
kind   which  can    be  cured  by  proper 
methods. 

Some  of  the  incidents  of  the  present 
Parliament  will  sufficiently  illustrate 
our  position.  With  i*egard  to  the 
Home  Bale  BUI,  I  do  not  see  how  a 
legislative  assembly,  with  convictions 
strongly  adverse  to  the  measure,  could 
be  expected  to  accept  it  under  the  cir- 
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cuiustances  of  the  case.  The  justifi- 
catiou  for  passing  into  law  a  measure 
of  which  individual  judgments  dis- 
approve, is  that  there  exists  such  a 
preponderatiug  decision  of  the  people 
to  have  the  law,  that  to  refuse  it  is 
worse  for  the  nation  at  large  than  to 
pass  it,  bad  though  it  be.  Could  then 
the  majority  be  expected  to  take  that 
view  ?  I  think  it  undeniable  indeed 
that  the  election  of  1892  had  given  a 
majority  for  Home  Rule.  The  pre- 
vious election  of  1886  was  decided  on 
that  issue.  For  six  years  the  country 
had  rung  with  the  controversy.  There 
was  not  a  platform  on  which  it  had 
not  occupied  the  prominent  place.  To 
say  that  the  details  of  the  bill  had  not 
been  laid  before  the  electors  is,  in  my 
judgment,  a  cavil,  the  allowance  of 
which  would  strike  at  the  root  of  all 
authority  given  by  constituents  to  repre- 
sentatives ;  and,  moreover,  the  House 
rejected  the  bill  on  second  reading  — 
i.e.,  on  principle.  But  the  case  stood 
thus.  In  1886  a  very  large  majority 
was  returned  against  Home  Rule.  In 
1892  a  majority,  not  large,  was  returned 
in  its  favor.  May  not  those  to  whom 
the  thing  seems  very  pernicious  think 
that,  after  all,  the  second  election  was 
brought  about  by  transitory  causes ; 
mainly  by  the  personal  weight  and 
energy  of  the  greatest  man  in  En- 
gland ?  and  that  a  third  election  would 
revert  to  the  first?  I  do  not  think  so 
myself.  1  think  that  Home  Rule  for 
Ireland  is  a  just  and  politic  measure, 
which  failed  of  acceptance  in  England 
because  it  was  too  novel,  which  grows 
in  favor  by  consideration,  which  is 
certain  to  be  granted  some  day,  and 
granted  in  some  foolish  panic  if  not 
previously  done  with  calm  deliberation. 
But  if  I  had  thought  just  the  reverse 
about  Home  Rule,  I  should  probably 
liave  treated  the  verdict  of  the  election 
as  the  majority  treated  it.  I  have 
never  found  fault  with  what  they  did, 
though  taking  a  different  view  of  the 
merits  of  the  measure.  But  the  moral 
I  draw  is  this  :  that  legislators  ought 
not  to  be  exposed  to  such  a  trial. 
They  ought  to  be  left  to  vote  accoi-ding 
to  their  judgment  on  the  merits  of  each 


measure.  To  call  upon  them  to  pass  a 
measure,  not  because  they  think  it 
good,  but  because  the  nation  has  an 
overwhelming  wish  that  way,  is  to 
invite  them  to  the  question  whether 
the  nation  has  really  such  a  wish  —  a 
controversy  perhaps  more  difiScult  than 
the  merits  of  the  measure  itself.  And 
to  coerce  them  by  terror  of  public  dis- 
turbance is  a  humiliation  to  them  if  it 
succeeds ;  and  whether  it  succeeds  or 
not  is  an  incentive  to  passionate 
methods  which  every  statesman  would 
wish  to  avoid.  Surely  we  ought  to 
seek  out  some  orderly  mode  of  making 
the  will  of  the  majority  prevail,  instead 
of  relying  on  assertions  (always  dis- 
putable) that  its  will  is  too  strong  to 
resist. 

In  the  session  of  1893-94  there  were 
two  other  bills  of  general  public  interest 
passed  in  the  Commons  after  great 
debate  and  sent  up  to  the  Lords  :  the 
Local  Government  (more  commonly 
called  the  Parish  Councils)  Bill,  and 
the  Employers'  Liability  Bill.  A  great 
many  alterations  were  made  in  both 
these  bills  by  the  Peei-s.  I  do  not  think 
that  anybody  will  accuse  me  of  par- 
tisanship, or  indeed  of  inaccuracy,  iu 
saying  that  the  great  bulk  of  alterations 
which  had  any  political  significance  at 
all  were,  so  to  speak,  "anti-popular," 
tending  to  cripple  the  authority  of  the 
Parish  Councils,  or  to  restrict  their 
popular  basis  ;  or  running  counter  to 
the  views  generally  taken  by  employees 
of  their  own  welfare,  and  expressed  by 
their  own  organizations  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  is  not  desir- 
able here  to  reproduce  the  points  of 
difference  in  detail.  The  larger  ones 
have  been  echoed  and  re-echoed  till 
every  one  likely  to  read  these  remarks 
knows  them  by  heart.  And  every  one 
knows  the  result :  how  the  Parish 
Councils  Bill  was  at  length  accepted, 
though  shorn  of  some  important  fea- 
tures ;  and  how  the  Liability  Bill  was 
abandoned  because  the  House  of  Lords 
would  not  allow  a  provision  which  for- 
bade contracts  to  relieve  employers  of 
their  statutoiy  liability.  Nor  am  I 
discussing  whether  the  Lords'  altera- 
tions were  in  themselves  wise  or  uu- 
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wise.  Indeed,  so  far  as  regards  the 
important  one  which  wrecked  the  Lia- 
bility Bill,  I  should  by  the  light  of 
nature  have  voted  for  it.  If  I  had 
voted  the  other  way  —  in  point  of  fact, 
I  did  not  vote  at  all,  being  confined  to 
my  bed  by  sickness  —  it  would  have 
been  on  the  ground  that  the  English 
iirtisans  have  shown  great  capacity  for 
understanding  their  own  affairs  ;  and 
that  when  tliere  comes  a  question  of 
expediency  relating  to  the  affairs  of  a 
large  class,  and  it  is  possible  to  get  at 
the  opinion  of  organized  bodies  of  that 
class,  that  opinion  should  carry  great 
weight. 

Perhaps  this  difficulty  of  mine  may 
be  thought  to  illustrate  how  hard  it  is 
for  membera  of  one  class  to  judge  of 
the  proposals  of  another  in  the  affairs 
of  that  other ;  how  certain  they  are  to 
be  biassed  by  their  own  ideas  ;  and 
how  likely  it  is  that  when  many  of 
them  get  together  they  will  refuse  even 
to  listen  to  any  other  ideas.  Place  an 
assembly  in  that  position,  provide  that 
it  shall  not  be  dissolved  or  changed  by 
any  action  of  those  who  want  it  to  pass 
laws  for  them,  and  how  can  you  pre- 
vent antagonism,  even  to  the  extent  of 
:i  deadlock  ? 

It  is  sometimes  allesred  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  have  a  revising  legislative 
body,  and  that,  after  all,  is  the  main 
business  of  the  House  of  Lords.  I 
admit  the  expediency  of  a  revising 
body,  but  affirm  that  proposals  are  best 
revised  by  those  who  are  in  sympathy 
with  their  main  object,  and  that  hostile 
revision  is  often  worse  than  none.  But 
this  allegation  as  to  the  main  business 
of  the  Peers  is  not  consistent  with  the 
fact  that  all  their  alterations  tend  one 
way  ;  or  with  the  fact  that  when  Con- 
servatives are  in  office  the  vigilance 
and  activity  of  the  Peers  become  tor- 
pid ;  witness  such  occasions  as  Mr. 
Disraeli's  Reform  Bill  of  1868  and  the 
Irish  Coercion  Bill  of  1887  ;  nor  with 
the  fact  that  such  a  measure  as  that  for 
validating  maiTiages  with  a  deceased 
wife's  sister  is  repeatedly  rejected  ; 
nor  with  the  language  held  by  Lord 
Salisbury  at  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent Parliament  before   any  measures 


were  framed,  to  the  effect  that  if  cer- 
tain apprehended  things  were  done  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  they  would  be 
thwarted  by  other  parts  of  the  consti- 
tution. Whenever  a  debate  involves 
issues  between  the  two  main  lines  of 
political  thought,  whenever  it  presents 
chances  of  supporting  a  Conservative 
ministry  or  shaking  a  Liberal  one,  I 
may  almost  say  whenever  it.  raises 
questions  between  the  many  and  the 
few,  poor  and  rich.  Dissent  and  Church, 
public  interests  and  private,  the  House 
of  Lords  has  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity on  one  side.  The  party  of  move- 
ment may  spend  years  in  overcoming 
tlie  inertia  of  the  nation,  may  struggle 
successfully  against  the  enormous  ad- 
vantages which  belong,  and  always 
must  belong,  to  possession  and  to  full 
purses,  may  push  a  measure  with  vast 
labor  through  the  House  of  Commons 
which  they  have  moulded,  and  then 
they  find  themselves  brought  up  short 
by  the  House  of  Lords  which  they  can- 
not mould.  Is  it  not  certain  that  much 
of  the  arrested  motion  will  turn  to 
heat  ?  Who  shall,  on  any  given  occa- 
sion, say  how  much  ?  Who  shall  feel 
confident  that  the  heat  will  not  burst 
out  into  flame  even  on  an  apparently 
small  occasion  ?  And  who  will  deny 
that  such  a  possibility  constitutes  an 
ever  present,  though  often  latent,  po- 
litical danger  ? 

I  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate  the  awk- 
wardness of  the  position,  as  I  think 
is  sometimes  done  in  argument.  Just 
now  we  want  a  great  deal  of  legislation, 
and  we  find  a  great  deal  of  stoppage. 
But  we  must  remember  that  the  House 
of  Commons  is  paramount  over  a  large 
part  of  the  political  domain.  Adminis- 
tration is  at  least  as  important  as  legis- 
lation—  more  so,  I  think.  The  main 
direction  of  administration  rests  with 
the  Commons.  For  one  example,  Ire- 
land may  not  have  her  own  domestic 
government,  nor  be  able  to  repeal  the 
statute  which  removes  offences  from 
the  cognizance  of  juries  ;  but  she  can 
escape  from  the  active  application  of 
that  statute,  and  she  can  feel  satisfied 
that  in  many  an  executive  operation 
her  most  trusted  sons  are   duly  con- 
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suited.  Nor  even  iu  legislation  does 
the  House  of  Lords  play  an  equal  part. 
In  one  very  important  department  of 
legislation  the  House  of  Commons  is 
supreme.  The  supply  of  money  will 
not  often  bear  the  delays  attending 
an  agreement  between  two  indepen- 
dent powers ;  and  the  representative 
body  has  accorded  to  it  the  right  of 
originating  money-measures  so  com- 
pletely that  the  Peers  cannot  even 
amend  one.  This  position  has  been 
established  by  a  practice  okl  enough 
to  give  it  the  rank  of  a  constitutional 
principle.  By  a  little  ingenuity  a  con- 
stitutional inability  to  amend  may  be 
converted  into  a  practical  inability  to 
reject.  That  was  actually  done  in  the 
case  of  the  paper  duties.  And  within 
the  last  few  weeks  we  have  seen  a 
striking  instance  of  the  inferior  position 
of  the  Peers.  No  one  can  doubt  that 
they  would  gladly  have  refused  the 
new  death  duties,  but  they  could  only 
do  so  by  rejecting  other  provisions  for 
the  revenue  of  the  year ;  and  though 
their  power  to  reject  a  money  bill  was 
asserted  in  terms,  no  attempt  was  made 
to  put  it  in  force,  and  the  obnoxious 
measure  was  allowed  to  pass  into  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  too  little  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  influence  of  the 
House  of  Lords  on  a  great  number  of 
arrangements  of  limited  extent,  where 
they  have  a  very  free  hand.  When 
the  whole  country  takes  interest  in  a 
measure,  the  Peers  are  apt  to  be  cau- 
tious in  rejecting  it,  and  if  they  do, 
there  is  a  good  chance  of  such  strong 
feeling  being  shown  as  to  prevent  a 
second  rejection.  It  is,  as  before  inti- 
mated, a  barbarous  and  dangerous  plan 
to  get  up  a  kind  of  miniature  rebellion 
in  order  to  make  one  branch  of  the 
legislature  act  in  accordance  with  the 
national  desire  expressed  through  con- 
stitutional channels.  But  it  is  done, 
and  I  often  read  and  hear  that  because 
it  is  done  the  House  of  Lords  is  power- 
less for  evil,  and  we  may  well  go  on 
as  we  do.  But  apart  from  the  danger 
of  the  thing,  that  opinion  leaves  out 
of  sight  the  class  of  cases  I  am  now 
speaking  of  —  a  class  which  is  mpidly 
increasing  with  the  extension  of  the 


method  of  making  new  arrangements 
by  scheme  or  provisional  order  which 
may  be  defeated  by  a  hostile  resolution 
passed  by  either  House  of  Parliament. 
How  pei*sisteutly  the  House  of  Lords 
may  go  on  denying  relief  for  years, 
generations  after  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  affirmed  the  right  to  it,  is 
shown  by  the  question,  before  referred 
to,  of  the  deceased  wife's  sister.  The 
stability  of  some  thousands  of  house- 
holds depends  on  the  validity  of  such 
marriages.  The  representative  assem- 
bly would  affirm  them  at  once.  But 
the  Peers  will  not  do  it,  and  because 
the  matter  only  affects  some  thousands 
of  households  there  is  no  national  feel- 
ing strong  enough  to  compel  it.  The 
necessary  little  rebellion  cannot  be  got 
up.  I  proceed  to  some  further  illustra- 
tions. 

In  the  session  of  1893  there  arose  in 
the  House  of  Lords  what  is  known  as 
the  betterment  question.  The  London 
County  Council  had  for  some  years 
been  endeavoring  to  levy  a  special  im- 
post on  properties  enhanced  by  the 
expenditure  of  London  public  funds. 
After  some  objectionable  plans,  they 
produced  one,  on  which  in  the  Council 
itself  there  was  no  dissent,  and  which 
was  approved  by  large  majorities  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Now  for  some 
reason  or  other  the  London  Council 
has  from  the  moment  of  its  birth  been 
the  object  of  extreme  animosity  among 
the  Conservative  party  and  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  When  this  measure 
came  before  the  Lords,  it  was  practi- 
cally (the  exact  form  may  be  passed 
over)  thrown  out  without  examination. 
Their  former  plea  was  that  such  pro- 
posals ought  not  to  be  made  in  a  pri- 
vate bill.  The  arguments  presented 
were  denunciations  partly  of  something 
which,  iu  the  absence  of  examination, 
was  supposed  to  be  the  measure,  and 
partly  of  the  London  Council  itself. 
Before  the  question  came  on  again  I 
took  pains  to  make  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  facts,  from  which  I  showed  — 
tirst,  that  the  House,  refusing  a  proper 
examination  by  committee,  rejected 
the  proposal  under  glaring  misconcep- 
tions of  its  nature  ;  and,  secondly,  that 
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its  action  was  unusual,  harsh,  and  pro- 
ductive of  great  public  inconvenience. 
I  further  showed  that  in  tlic  same  ses- 
sion the  London  Council  liad  come  to 
ask  for  just  ^\e  things  beyond  their 
ordinary  requirements  —  viz.,  the  open- 
ing of  Lincoln- s  Inn  Fields  ;  permission 
to  spend  some  money  on  important 
inquiries  ;  a  voice  in  the  conservancy 
of  the  Thames  ;  a  more  jidequate  voice 
in  the  conservancy  of  the  Lea ;  and 
betterment.  All  five  were  granted  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  all  five 
refused  by  the  Lords. 

I  am  not  recalling  these  incidents  for 
the  purpose  of  strengthening  —  though 
4hey  do  strengthen  —  my  former  re- 
marks with  respect  to  the  claims  of  the 
Peers  to  bo  a  "  revising  "  body,  and  to 
the  prejudices  and  antipathies  which 
prevail  among  them  ;  but  to  show  what 
complete  power  they  have  in  thwarting 
attempts  at  small  local  reforms,  and 
how  their  action,  and  that  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  tend  to  diverge  more 
widely.  London,  indeed,  is  so  large  a 
community  that  offence  given  to  Lon- 
doners may  produce  some  political 
effect.  And  though  the  controversy  is 
not  yet  settled,  the  House  of  Lords  has 
receded  from  its  refusal  to  consider  a 
plan  of  local  taxation  in  a  locnl  privaio 
bill  ;  and  on  some  of  the  oiIm  r  points 
the  House  of  Commons  supported  and 
procured  the  partial  accomplishment  of 
the  wishes  of  the  London  Council. 
The  case  is  different  when  much 
smaller  interests  arc  concerned. 

In  this  regard  the  action  of  the 
Peers  on  schemes  framed  for  regulat- 
ing endowments  deserves  close  ex- 
amination, because  they  raise  class 
questions  between  Churchmen  and 
Nonconformists  which  should  be  set- 
tled by  a  competent  and  impartial  tri- 
bunal. The  legal  nature  of  these 
questions  may  be  briefly  stated.  By 
the  Endowed  Schools  Act  of  1869, 
every  scheme  is  to  contain  certain 
clauses  concerning  religious  teaching 
(popularly  called  Conscience  Clauses), 
unless  the  endowment  falls  under  cer- 
tain conditions  expressed  in  Section 
19.  The  conditions  arise  when  the 
scholars  are  required  by  the  express 


terms  of  the  instrument  of  foundation, 
or  by  regulations  made  by  the  founder 
in  his  lifetime  or  by  his  authority 
within  fifty  yeai*s  after  his  death  and 
ever  since  observed,  to  be  instructed 
according  to  the  formularies  of  any 
particular  church,  sect,  or  denomina- 
tion. These  provisions  were  discussed 
with  the  utmost  care  when  the  act  was 
passed.  They  were  devised  to  remove 
two  disadvantages  under  which  Non- 
conformists labored  in  the  administra- 
tion of  educational  endowments.  One 
was  the  absorption  of  funds  into  Church 
channels,  owing  to  the  long  predomi- 
nance of  the  Church,  and  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  rector  and 
churchwardens,  being  permanent  vil- 
lage oflicers,  had  been  very  generally 
chosen  as  village  trustees.  The  other 
was  that  by  certain  decisions  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  it  was  laid  down 
that  in  undenominational  schools,  even 
distinctive  Church  education  must  be 
those  just  established  out  of  dole-funds, 
given  ;  and  further,  that  none  but 
Churchmen  were  proper  trustees  of 
endowments  charged,  though  only  par- 
tially, with  Church  education.  They 
restrict  the  privileges  which,  however 
unfairly,  the  Church  then  possessed, 
and  they  were  and  are  very  distasteful 
to  strong  Church  partisans. 

It  will  be  easily  understood  that 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  dispute 
whether  the  conditions  of  Section  19 
apply,  or  do  not  apply,  to  a  particular 
endowment.  That  question  may,  and 
often  does,  involve  inquiries  into  mat- 
ters of  fact,  weighing  of  evidence,  an- 
tiquarian and  ecclesiastical  researches, 
and  the  construction  of  legal  docu- 
ments, public  and  private,  old  and 
new.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  strictly  judicial 
inquiry.  The  act  recognizes  this,  and 
it  makes  the  Charity  Commission,  a 
very  competent  body  for  the  purpose, 
judges  in  the  first  instance,  allowing  an 
appeal  to  the  Judicial  Committee  by 
persons  interested  to  dispute  the  first 
decision.  It  cannot  possibly  have  been 
intended  that  a  decision  so  arrived  at 
should  afterwards  be  made  ground  of 
objection,  by  any  official  or  legislative 
body,  to  the  scheme  founded  on  it. 
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Id  the  towDship  of  Barkisland,  near 
Halifax,  there  is  a  small  eudowment, 
given  in  the  year  1657,  for  teaching 
poor  children  to  read.  In  1861  the 
Charity  Coramissioiiers  made  a  scheme 
which,  as  required  by  the  Chancery 
decisions,  then  unqualified  by  the  En- 
dowed Schools  Act,  ordered  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Church  Catechism,  though 
subject  to  a  conscience  clause.  A  year 
or  two  ago  the  Charity  Commissioners 
had  occasion  to  make  a  new  scheme, 
which  was  done  under  the  Endowed 
Schools  Act.  They  decided  that  the 
school  did  not  fall  under  the  conditions 
of  Section  19,  and  treated  it  as  unde- 
nominational. The  Churchmen  of  the 
locality  had,  naturally  enough,  con- 
tended that  it  was  a  Church  school, 
on  the  ground  of  long  usage  and  of  the 
scheme  of  1861.  They  did  not  appeal 
however  from  the  judgment  of  the 
Charity  Commissionei*s,  which  there- 
fore became  conclusive  by  force  of 
the  act,  but  they  got  a  friend  in  the 
House  of  Lords  to  move  a  hostile  res- 
olution, which  was  carried  on  June  23, 


Now  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a 
case  in  which  there  may  not  be  some 
objection,  however  flimsy,  taken  to  a 
scheme  which  embodies  a  vast  quantity 
of  detail :  to  the  numbers,  ages,  or 
qualifications  of  the  pupils,  to  the  fees, 
the  scholarships,  the  free  places,  the 
powers  of  the  master  and  other  things. 
But  it  will  hardly  be  contended  that 
either  House  of  Parliament  is  justified 
in  rejecting  a  scheme  on  the  ground 
that  it  dislikes  the  decision  of  the  tribu- 
nals appointed  by  the  Endowed  Schools 
Act  on  a  legal  question.  And  it  will 
hardly  be  denied  that  the  reasons  actu- 
ally assigned  must  be  taken  as  disclos- 
ing the  true  reasons  for  the  vote.  I 
will  now  i-efer  the  reader  to  "  Han- 
sard," vol.  xiii.,  p.  1756. 

It  is  true  that  Lord  Halifax,  who  led 
the  debate,  stated  some  objections  to 
the  ari-angements  respecting  scholar- 
ships, and  to  the  injury  which  the  poor 
would  suffer  thereby.  But  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  speech  was  a  complaint 
that  the  Church  character  of  the  schools 
was  displaced  ;  and  he  denounced  the 


scheme  as  one  framed  at  the  instance 
of  persons  outside  the  township  act- 
ing for  political  and  sectarian  motives 
with  the  result  of  injuring  the  school, 
sacrificing  the  rights  of  the  poor,  and 
generally  of  injuring  the  cause  of  defi- 
nite religious  education.  Lord  Cran- 
brook  dwelt  strongly  on  the  fact  that 
the  scheme  of  1861  affixed  a  Church 
character  to  the  school ;  but  he  did  not 
say,  doubtless  had  not  observed,  that 
it  was  made  in  obedience  to  the  then 
i-uling  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  to 
which  an  appeal  then  lay  in  the  case. 
The  Charity  Commissioners  could  not 
help  themselves.  But  the  rule  they 
followed  is  that  which  has  been  con- 
sidered by  Dissenters  as  an  unjust 
usurpation,  and  which  was  directly 
struck  at  by  the  Endowed  Schools 
Act.  Lord  Sandford  took  another  ob- 
jection to  the  scheme,  of  which  I  will 
only  say  that  it  was  on  a  strictly  legal 
point  reserved  by  the  act  for  the  de- 
cision of  the  Judicial  Committee,  and 
therefore  improper  for  the  House  of 
Lords  to  act  upon. 

It  will  bo  understood  that  I  am  not 
expressing,  nor  have  I,  any  opinion  as 
to  the  wisdom  or  expediency  of  making 
a  scheme,  or  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
combatants.  I  am  confining  myself  to 
the  one  question  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  trying  not  to 
confuse  it  by  irrelevant  matter.  Now, 
I  think  that  anybody  who  reads  the 
Barkisland  debate  will  be  of  opinion 
that  the  main  reason,  if  not  the  only 
one,  for  rejecting  the  scheme  was  that 
the  distinctive  Church  teaching  would 
be  displaced  by  other  religious  teaching 
of  a  more  general  kind.  That  is  as 
much  as  to  say  that  the  House  will 
review  the  decisions  of  the  appointed 
tnbunals  on  the  question  whether  an 
endowment  is  denominational  or  not, 
or  that  it  will  prevent  any  scheme 
being  made  if  it  considei-s  that  Church 
pnvileges  are  encroached  on  by  the 
obligatory  provisions  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  Act. 

How  far  are  those  principles  to  be 
carried  ?  In  the  last  case  which  I  will 
mention,  they  have  been  carried  very 
far  ;  perhaps  as  far  as  they  can  be. 
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The  Welsh  Intermediate  Educatiou 
Act  of  1889  has  been  a  prolidc  source 
of  the  class  of  controversy  now  in  ques- 
tion. By  that  act  Education  Commit- 
tees were  appointed  for  every  county, 
and  it  is  their  duty  to  submit  to  the 
Charity  Commissioners  schemes  for 
intermediate  educatiou,  and  to  specify 
the  endowments  to  be  included  in  each 
scheme.  The  machinery  is  that  of  the 
Endowed  Schools  Act,  only  that  when 
an  endowment  does  not  fall  within  the 
conditions  of  Section  19,  the  conscience 
clauses  of  the  Welsh  act  are  more  re- 
strictive of  denominational  teaching. 

The  committee  for  Denbighshire  sub- 
mitted a  scheme  for  a  group  of  endow- 
ments among  which  was  a  grammar 
school  at  Kuthin.  The  governing  body 
contended  that  it  was  a  Church  school. 
The  Charity  Commissioners  decided 
otherwise,  and  assigned  their  reasons. 
There  was  no  appeal  from  their  judg- 
ment, which  therefore  became  final  for 
the  occasion. 

Two  hostile  motions  were  made  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  One  was  by  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  and  was  aimed 
against  certain  provisions  concerning 
religious  woi-ship  and  teaching  in  hos- 
tels. These  provisions  were,  I  think, 
matters  of  discretion,  quite  free  from 
any  obligatory  provisions  of  the  En- 
dowed Schools  Act ;  and  therefore  not 
within  the  scope  of  my  observations. 
The  motion  was  allowed  without  de- 
bate, because  of  the  fate  which  attended 
the  other  and  much  more  important 
motion. 

Lord  Cross  moved  to  exclude  Ruthin 
School  altogether  from  the  scheme,  and 
his  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
77  to  19.  For  the  reasons  1  again  look 
to  "  Hansard,''  vol.  xxv.,  p.  1438. 
This  case  is  simpler  than  that  of  Barkis- 
land,  for  not  even  a  suggestion  was 
made  that  any  objection  to  the  scheme 
existed  except  that  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners were  wrong  in  deciding  that 
the  endowments  did  not  fall  under  Sec- 
tion 19.  Lord  Salisbury  ridiculed  the 
notion  that  the  parties  must  follow 
the  statutory  course  —  i.e.,  must  either 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners  or  take  the  case  to  the 


Privy  Council.  That,  he  says,  is  too 
expensive.  But  he  was  equally  pre- 
pared to  overrule  a  decision  of  the 
Privy  Council.  Injustice,  he  said, 
might  be  done  by  a  strict  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law.  And  he  boldly  claimed 
that  because  the  power  of  the  House  to 
address  the  crown  against  the  scheme 
is  given  in  general  terms,  they  are 
justified  in  rejecting  schemes  against 
which  no  offence  is  alleged  except  that 
they  are  formed  in  obedience  to  the 
Endowed  Schools  Act. 

Of  course  it  will  happen,  whenever 
the  law  makes  a  distinction  between 
classes  of  cases,  that  there  are  cases 
which  fall  very  close  to  the  line, 
whether  one  side  or  the  other,  and 
Lord  Salisbury  has  now  declared  it  to 
be  right  that  when  in  such  cases  the 
decision  of  the  appointed  tribunals  is 
against  the  Church,  relief  shall  be 
given  by  an  assembly  strongly  biassed 
in  its  favor,  and  manned  partly  by  high 
officers  of  the  Church  who  carry  de- 
served weight  in  its  debates.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  talk  of  nice  cases,  and 
technical  points,  and  of  injustice  pro- 
duced by  strict  law.  Those  things  can 
easily  be  found  in  any  case  by  those 
who  want  to  find  them.  To  remove 
such  questions  from  legal  treatment 
and  to  place  them  in  the  midst  of  a 
political  assembly  is  a  dangerous  thing 
at  best,  and  when  the  political  assem- 
bly is  all  on  one  side,  is  certain  to 
work  injustice,  and  before  long  to  cre- 
ate great  irritation.  It  seems  to  me, 
speaking  with  all  due  respect,  to  be  an 
usurpation  and  an  abuse  of  Uie  power 
given  to  object  to  schemes.  Schemes 
may  be  justly  objected  to  on  financial, 
educational,  and  other  grounds  ;  but  to 
object  to  them  on  grounds  expressly 
reserved  to  other  judgments  is  a  de- 
cided encroachment  on  the  law. 

Let  us  just  see  in  what  position  this 
endowment  is  placed.  The  Charity 
Commissioner  cannot  make  a  scheme 
except  in  one  of  two  ways  :  either  they 
must  apply  the  conscience  clauses  or 
not.  If  they  apply  them  the  House  of 
Lords  rejects  the  scheme.  If  they  do 
not,  and  if  the  scheme  does  not  fait 
within  Section  19,  it  is  illegal,  and  may 
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be  the  sabject  of  appeal  by  some  ag- 
grieved party.  Of  course  it  is  possible 
tbat  the  knot  might  be  cut  by  the  Ju- 
dicial Couimiltee  taking  a  very  differ- 
ent view  of  the  law.  But  as  the  legal 
decision  stands  at  present,  the  action 
of  the  House  has  produced  a  deadlock. 
No  scheme  can  be  made  at  all.  That 
may  suit  the  views  of  those  who  think 
that  any  altemtiou  must  be  for  the 
worse.  But  it  is  destructive  of  the 
intentions  of  the  acts  of  Parliament 
which  have  been  passed  for  Welsh  ed- 
ucation. It  would  seem  as  though 
some  of  the  Peers  were  bent,  as  some 
of  the  School  Boards  are,  on  re-opening 
in  detail  the  controversies  that,  as  we 
had  hoped,  were  closed  in  principle  by 
the  temperate  and  beneficent  legisla- 
tion of  1869  and  1870. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  upon  these 
schemes  there  is  a  divergence  between 
the  two  Houses,  because  the  opinion  of 
the  House  of  Commons  has  not  been 
pronounced^  But  nobody  ventured  to 
attack  such  schemes  In  the  House  of 
Commons.  And  the  cases  show  how 
hazardous  it  is  to  set  a  non-reforming 
body  to  control  the  administration  of 
an  essentially  refonning  measure.  It 
is  the  innumerable  small  reforms,  con- 
stantly sought  for  as  need  arises,  which 
keep  the  social  organism  sweet  and 
healthy,  and  obviate  the  necessity  for 
great  radical  changes  all  at  one  time. 
If  they  are  dammed  up  by  some  anti- 
pathetic body  which  has  the  legal 
power  of  stoppage,  discontent  is  sure 
to  accumulate  in  a  mass  not  easy  to 
deal  with.  If  the  House  of  Lords  in- 
terferes in  matters  never  intended  for 
a  political  assembly,  if  it  refuses  rea- 
sonable reforms  without  taking  the 
trouble  to  learn  what  they  are,  if  it  uses 
its  legal  power  to  defeat  or  delay,  plans 
which  have  won  their  way  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  representative  bodies 
concerned  with  them,  then  it  is  clear 
that  the  forms  of  the  Constitution  no 
longer  answer  to  the  forces  working  in 
it,  and  a  wise  statesman  will  seek  to 
readjust  them. 

But  how  is  the  thing  to  be  done  ? 
That  is  a  question  to  try  any  man's 
statesmanship  ;  and  all  the  statesman- 


ship in  the  world  will*  not  do  it  unless 
the  bulk  of  the  nation  is  fii*st  convinced 
that  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  is  ready 
to  supply  the  requisite  political  force. 
Suppose  the  political  force  to  be  there, 
is  the  House  of  Lords  to  be  abolished  ? 
That  is  lightly  talked  of,  and  of  course 
to  many  minds  the  most  sweeping 
operation  seems  the  easiest,  and  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  clearing  the  ground 
it  probably  is  so.  But  we  have  to  con- 
sider the  alternative.  We  want  a  great 
amount  of  legislation,  and  we  want  our 
laws  turned  out  in  a  workable  state. 
Now  the  composition  and  procedure  of 
the  House  of  Commons  is  such  that  it 
does  not  infrequently  turn  out  some 
very  rough  work,  which  even  its  well- 
wisiiers  are  glad  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  reviewing.  It  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  through  hurry,  through  inadver- 
tence, through  excess  of  work,  through 
weariness  of  long  combat,  through  cas- 
ual combinations  of  different  groups  of 
men,  bills  may  pass  which  it  is  very 
desirable  to  reconsider,  and  which  any 
body  of  responsible  men  would  think 
it  right  to  modify  or  reject,  and  in  so 
doing  would  meet  with  general  support. 
I  am  not  afraid  that  great  alterations 
would  be  carried  by  a  hasty  rush 
through  the  House  of  Commons ; 
knowing  well  how  many  long  yeare  of 
hard  labor  must  be  given  and  how 
many  minds  must  be  convinced  and  set 
in  motion  before  a  reform  of  any  mag- 
nitude can  even  get  a  hearing.  The 
House  of  Commons  does  not  act  in 
most  mattei*s  till  the  nation  has  been 
persuaded,  and  then  it  acts  with  a 
velocity  which  might  without  public 
detriment  be  greater.  But  I  am  afraid 
of  a  number  of  small  mistakes  ;  and  I 
have  never  heard  any  suggestion  of  a 
corrective  machinery  in  the  House  of 
Commons  itself,  likely  to  be  so  effica- 
cious as  a  Second  Chamber. 

Then  how  shall  we  prevent  the  Sec- 
ond Chamber  from  becoming  obstruc- 
tive ?  In  order  to  be  efficient,  a  power 
to  review  must  include  a  power  to  re- 
ject when  necessary  ;  indeed  "  amend- 
ments "  so-called,  may,  and  frequently 
have  been,  so  applied  as  to  amount  to 
destruction.    It  would  probably  be  idle, 
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and  cerlaitily  undesirable,  to  limit  the 
area  oi  review.  But  the  power  may  be 
effectually  controlled  by  providing  that 
when  it  has  been  exercised  to  some 
prescribed  extent  it  shall  not  prevent 
ilie  passing  of  the  measure  reviewed. 
If  it  were  provided  that  after  (say)  a 
«ecuud  rejection  by  the  Peers  of  a 
measure  passed  by  the  Commons,  or  a 
second  alteration  of  it,  the  Commons 
should  have  power  to  resolve  that  the 
measure  ought  to  become  law  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  the  Peers  ; 
and  if  it  were  provided  that  the  Com- 
mons should  be  the  sole  judges  whether 
the  measure  was  substantially  the  same 
as  had  been  rejected  or  altered  before  ; 
and  if  it  were  provided  that  upon  such 
a  resolution  of  the  Commons  the  royal 
assent  might  be  given  to  the  measure 
and  so  it  should  become  law  ;  and  if 
similar  arrangements  were  made  with 
regard  to  schemes  or  other  sub-legisla- 
tive matters,  we  should  see  the  will  of 
the  majority  prevail,  when  it  ought 
to  prevail,  without  ruinous  delay  or 
stormy  agitation. 

Of  course  the  exact  amount  of  power 
given  to  the  Commons,  and  the  exact 
occsision  for  its  exercise,  will  be  the 
subject  of  very  careful  discussion  when 
it  is  determined  that  a  stop  in  that 
direction  shall  be  taken.  I  am  only 
stating  here  hypothetically  so  much 
detail  as  is  necessary  to  make  my  mean- 
ing clear.  We  have  not  yet  reached 
the  time  for  the  discussion  of  details, 
nor  can  I  personally  expect  even  to 
take  part  in  such  a  discussion,  though 
my  juniors  will. 

Of  course  we  shall  be  told,  we  are 
already  being  told,  of  the  great  danger 
of  an  absolute  and  tyrannical  House  of 
Commons,  of  reducing  the  House  of 
Lords  to  a  nonentity,  and  all  the  other 
dangera,  real  or  chimerical,  which  are 
always  conjured  up  to  frighten  people 
away  from  any  large  reform.  The 
notion  of  a  tyrannical  House  of  Com- 
mons seems  to  me  purely  chimerical. 
There  is  nothing  which  the  country 
would  be  more  quick  to  resent  than 
high-handed  and  unjust  proceedings 
there,  and  even  if  the  members  of  the 
House  were  disposed   so  to  act,  they 


would  be  checked  by  the  knowledge 
that  they  must  justify  themselves  to 
their  constituents.  It  is  not  proposed 
that  the  House  of  Commons  should  be 
unalterable  as  the  House  of  Lords  now 
is.  Of  course  the  House  of  Commons, 
like  any  other  assembly,  may  occasion- 
ally act  in  passion,  or  in  ignorance. 
But  their  tyranny,  to  be  injurious,  must 
be  delibei-ately  continued  over  a  long 
period.  The  action  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  supposing  that  it  does  not  aid 
and  abet  the  tyranny,  will  give  it  pause. 
In  the  mean  time  the  oppressed  minor- 
ity will  be  making  their  case  known 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  Even  in  the  House  of  Commons 
itself  it  is  impossible  to  look  forward  to 
a  time  when  either  of  the  two  great 
parties,  the  progressive  and  the  sta- 
tionary, will  fail  to  have  able  cham- 
pions, and  at  least  a  strong  minority  ; 
or  when  there  will  not  be  men  of  inde- 
pendent thought  and  weighty  character 
who  will  carry  their  aid  to  the  op- 
pressed. 

We  have  plenty  of  experience  to 
guide  us  on  this  point.  The  Commons 
are  uncontrolled  by  the  Peers  in  their 
votes  which  entail  the  dismissal  of 
ministers,  and  in  money  bills.  When 
has  it  ever  been  alleged  that  they 
have  acted  tyrannically  in  such  mat- 
ters ?  Possibly  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire would  tell  us  that  they  have  acted 
tyi-annically  in  enacting  the  Death 
Duties,  but  then  his  countrymen  do 
not  agree  with  him,  and  if  this  is  the 
sort  of  tyranny  that  is  contemplated, 
they  will  not  be  alarmed  at  the  pros- 
pect of  it.  The  Commons  act  under 
great  responsibility  in  these  matters. 
They  may  sometimes  act  in  a  sudden, 
unexpected  way  for  a  single  vote.  But 
they  are  liable  to  be  dismissed,  and  if 
their  mood  should  not  be  found  to 
answer  to  the  drift  of  thought  in  the 
nation,  they  may  be  disowned  by  their 
constituents,  as  actually  happened  in 
a  striking  way  in  1857,  when  Lord 
Palmei*ston  was  censured  in  the  matter 
of  the  war  with  China. 

Neither  would  the  House  of  Lords 
become  a  nonentity.  It  would,  as  I 
believe,  retain  great  power  in  guiding 
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legislative  action.  Knowing  that  they 
could  not  ultimately  defeat  popular 
measures,  the  peers  would  have  less 
temptation  to  look  at  them  merely  with 
regard  to  their  effect  on  political  par- 
ties. They  would  he  relieved  of  the 
uncertain  question  whether  they  ought 
to  vote  according  to  their  individual 
judgment  on  the  merits,  or  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  popular  demand. 
A  good  deal  of  timidity  which  now 
springs  from  that  uncertainty  would 
disappear.  They  would  he  less  prone 
to  carry  "  amendments  "  calculated  not 
to  forward  the  objects  of  the  measure 
but  to  thwart  them,  they  would  be  more 
likely  to  look  with  a  single  eye  to  the 
good  working  of  the  new  law.  "When 
oveiTuled,  they  would  be  so  in  due 
course  of  business,  as  a  judge  is. 
They  would  not  have  to  pass  under 
the  yoke  of  humiliation,  as  they  now 
are,  from  the  application  of  political 
pressure,  or  in  plain  English  fears  that 
something  worse  will  happen,  to  make 
them  pass  into  law  something  that 
they  disapprove.  And  they  would  hold 
a  very  powerful  and  digni^cd  position. 
The  power  of  compelling  the  House  of 
Commons  to  reconsider  its  decisions, 
or  to  consider  supplementary  or  qual- 
ifying suggestions,  is  a  great  one.  If 
exercised  in  a  fair  spirit  by  a  body  of 
able  and  experienced  statesmen,  it 
would  without  doubt  often  prevail. 
The  House  of  Commons  would  be 
placed  in  a  position  of  great  responsi- 
bility. All  serious  statesmen  would 
desire  that  a  measure  should  be  passed 
by  two  Houses  rather  than  by  one. 
Many  in  the  House  of  Commons  would 
agree  with  the  views  of  the  Lords. 
Many  again  who  doubted,  or  even 
who  differed,  would  yield  for  the  sake 
of  securing  joint  action.  Of  coui*se,  if 
the  Peers  rejected  or  altered  in  a  pet- 
ulant and  hostile  spirit,  they  would  not 
be  seriously  considered  by  the  Com- 
mons. But  I  always  protest  agains^t 
trying  proposed  reforms  on  the  hypoth- 
esis that  people  will  act  unreasonably. 
It  is  a  false  hypothesis.  The  great 
probability  is  that  an  assembly  set  to 
perform  such  functions  as  would  then 
belon<;  to  the  House  of  Lords  would 


bring  skilled  and  calm  judgment  to 
bear  upon  them.  It  would  then  be  a 
serious  business  for  the  Commons  to 
take  the  law-making  into  their  own 
hands ;  and  it  is  at  least  conceivable 
that  they  would  not  do  so  except  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  opinions  of 
those  who  are  drawn  from  the  few  will 
always  be  found  opposed  to  those  who 
are  drawn  from  the  many. 

If  this  reform  could  be  effected,  if 
the  House  of  Lords  could  be  placed  in 
a  position,  not  of  such  entire  subordi- 
nation as  it  now  occupies  with  respect 
to  finance,  but  of  ultimate  subordina- 
tion to  the  persistent  views  of  the  pop- 
ular House,  other  reforms  would  be  of 
minor  importance,  indeed  of  very  little 
importance  so  far  as  regards  the  danger 
of  the  present  situation.  But  for  the 
constitution  of  a  good  Second  Cham- 
ber, some  would  still  be  of  great  impor- 
tance. 

The  right  to  be  a  law -giver  by  inher- 
itance is  an  outgrowth  on  the  original 
scheme  of  the  House  of  Lords,  has  now 
become  an  anachronism,  and  indeed 
having  regard  to  the  grounds  for  creat- 
ing peera,  an  absurdity.  I  conceive 
that  it  would  greatly  strengthen  the 
House  of  Lords  to  put  an  end  to  all 
hereditary  rights  of  legislation  (except 
perhaps  in  the  very  peculiar  case  of  the 
royal  family),  and  to  make  it  a  working 
body,  not  liable  to  irruptions  of  inexpe- 
rienced men  whipped  up  for  special 
political  combats.  Each  member  should 
hold  his  position  for  life  or  during  some 
office.  There  has  been  much  contro- 
vei-sy  about  life  peei-s.  Whether,  if 
introduced  forty  years  ago,  they  would 
have  moulded  the  character  of  the 
House  so  far  as  to  avoid  existing  com- 
plications, cannot  now  be  judged,  for 
the  attempt  was  met  by  the  House  in 
a  spirit  of  extreme  hostility,  and,  by  an 
act  which  I  have  always  thought  to  be 
one  of  great  political  violence,  and  of 
very  doubtful  legality.  I  believe  thei*e 
is  now  common  agreement  tliat  life 
peers  ought  to  have  been  created  long 
ngo,  and  ought  to  be  created  now  in 
large  numbers.  It  is  quite  too  late  to 
propose  such  a  plan  as  a  sufficient  rem- 
edy for  existing  needs,  though  not  too 
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late  to  propose  it  as  a  supplement  to 
other  reforms. 

The  House  should  have  enough 
members  to  man  its  committees,  and 
to  supply  suflacieut  variety  of  thought 
and  experience  to  its  debates,  and  to 
give  weight  to  its  decisions.  If  there 
were  (say)  from  two  hundred  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men  appointed  for 
life  or  ex  officio  to  serve  in  the  House, 
it  would  probably  make  as  strong  a 
body  as  the  nation  would  want.  Then 
members  should  be  allowed  to  resign 
their  seats  at  will,  and  all  peers  not  in 
the  House  of  Lords  should  be  quite 
free  to  enter  the  House  of  Commons. 

I  have  often  seen  it  suggested  that 
the  House  of  Lords  should  be  an 
elected  body.  I  hardly  know  why, 
except  that  the  American  Senate  is  so. 
But  that  Senate  has  a  deGnite  basis 
to  rest  upon,  which  represents  a  great 
and  distinct  power  in  the  nation  —  viz., 
the  basis  of  separate  States.  In  this 
country  we  have  nothing  of  that  kind, 
nor  do  I  know  of  any  constituency,  nor 
can  I  imagine  any,  which  would  draw 
the  House  of  Lords  from  a  separate 
class,  and  yet  which  would  not  increase, 
instead  of  lessening,  the  friction  that 
now  exists. 

To  ray  mind,  no  mode  of  appointing 
peers  of  Parliament  is  nearly  as  good 
as  the  present  mode — viz.,  appoint- 
ment by  the  crown.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  choice  of  the 
crown  is  the  choice  of  its  responsible 
ministers,  and  that  they  again  repre- 
sent in  turn  the  two  principal  parties 
in  the  State.  Party  motives  for  ap- 
pointments, in  the  sense  of  merely 
getting  votes,  would  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  because  the  votes  would  not 
give  ultimate  victory.  Party  motives 
in  the  sense  of  bestowing  rewards  on 
partisans,  would  be  amply  satisfied  by 
social  advancement,  by  peerages  not 
requiring  the  labor  of  legislation,  gar- 
ters, stars,  baronetcies,  knighthoods, 
and  so  forth.  There  would  remain  the 
best  of  party  motives,  the  desire  of 
having  views  sympathetic  with  one's 
own  ably  supported,  and  of  gaining 
credit  by  the  choice  of  good  servants 
for  the  nation.     The  ministry  of  the 


day  would  have  the  strongest  motives 
to  appoint  men  of  ability,  experience, 
and  willingness  to  work.  They  could 
not  afford  to  put  in  dummies.  To 
bind  them  down  to  appoint  from  cate- 
gories of  specified  callings  would  only 
hamper  them.  Free  and  uncontrolled 
choice  among  all  the  queen's  subjects 
would  be  most  likely  to  man  the  House 
of  Lords  well. 

Now,  it  is  often  said,  but  without 
much  reflection  I  think,  that  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  House  of  Commons 
can  be  effected  by  a  resolution  of  that 
House  ;  and  reference  is  made  to  its 
power  over  money  bills.  That  power, 
which  has  now  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  Constitution,  was  estab- 
lished, it  is  true,  by  acquiescence  of 
the  Peers  after  resolutions  by  the  Com- 
mons. But  then  the  Peers  pass  the 
money  bills,  as  they  pass  every  other 
statute.  The  courts  that  enforce  the 
law  see  that  a  statute  is  passed  in  due 
form  and  they  look  no  further.  But 
suppose  that  the  Peers  refused  to  pass 
a  bill  for  a  new  tax,  it  could  not  be 
levied.  For  if  any  one  refused  to  pay, 
and  was  sued,  the  judges  would  ask 
where  is  the  law  that  orders  him  to 
pay.  And  if  they  could  only  find  some- 
thing resting  on  a  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  they  would  dis- 
miss the  case.  If  then,  as  is  more 
than  likely,  the  Peers  stand  upon  the 
present  constitutional  practice,  and 
refuse  to  depart  from  it,  how  is  your 
House-of-Commons  law  to  be  en- 
forced ?  It  could  only  bo  enforced  by 
some  extra-legal  coercion  applied  di- 
rectly to  the  courts  of  justice  ;  and  I 
doubt  whether  the  most  violent  polit- 
ical partisan  on  the  popular  side  would 
approve  such  a  ruinous  proceeding  as 
that.  I  think  it  will  be  seen  that, 
though  a  resolution  of  the  Commons 
may  be  the  best  way  of  mapping  out  a 
political  campaign,  it  can  do  no  more, 
and  that  the  battle  must  be  fought  at 
the  polls,  to  induce  the  Peei*s  to  con- 
sent to  some  adequate  reform,  under 
peril  of  seeing  their  party  defeated  and 
deprived  of  influence  in  the  country. 

Another  resource  often  invoked  is 
the  power  of  the  crown  to  create  peers. 
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That  has  not  been  done  for  nearly  two 
centuries.  When  it  was  last  done, 
twelve  creations  were  sufficient  to  give 
the  required  majority.  It  was  threat- 
ened sixty  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  after  which  the  Peera 
gave  way.  But  the  AVhig  statesmen 
who  used  the  tiireat  knew  that  it  was  a 
great  strain  on  the  Constitution,  and 
only  made  up  their  minds  to  it  when 
the  country  was  full  of  commotion,  and 
very  near  the  brink  of  civil  war.  To 
swamp  the  House  of  Lords  now  would 
require  five  or  six  hundred  new  peers. 
It  would  be  strongly  resisted  ;  and  I 
cannot  conceive  that  any  minister 
would  take  such  a  course  without  hav- 
ing at  his  back  such  a  preponderating 
weight  of  national  strength  as  would 
enable  him  to  take  the  easier  and  more 
obvious  coui*se  of  inducing  the  Peers 
to  pass  a  bill. 

The  paramount  object  then  to  strive 
for  is  :  to  provide  some  legal  method 
by  which,  in  case  of  prolonged  differ- 
ences between  the  two  Houses,  the 
opinion  of  the  popular  House  shall  be 
made  to  prevail  in  measures  other  than 
money  bills.  And,  omitting  minor 
points,  the  subsidiary  objects  are  :  first, 
the  discontinuance  of  hereditary  legis- 
lators ;  and  secondly,  free  nomination 
by  the  crown  of  any  person  to  serve  as 
a  peer  of  Parliament  for  life  or  during 
office. 

I  wish  it  to  be  remarked  that  no  one 
of  these  objects  is  new  to  the  British 
Constitution,  unless  it  be  the  particular 
form  in  which  it  is  proposed  that  the 
Commons  shall  pass  a  contested  meas- 
ure. That  however  is  but  form  and 
detail.  In  point  of  substance  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  Commons  is  matter 
of  familiarity  with  us.  It  is  exercised 
in  the  offensive  form  of  compelling  the 
Peers  to  pass  laws  which  they  think 
injurious;  to  cry  *' Content"  when 
they  are  not  content ;  to  "  stand  in  his 
presence  humble,  and  receive  strict 
laws  imposed  .  .  .  and  to  sing  forced 
Halleluias."  The  form  I  now  propose 
is  only  the  necessary  outcome  of  an 
honest  difference  of  opinion  between  a 
stronger  authority  and  a  weaker,  by 
whidi  the  stronger  will  act  on  ils  own 


judgment  after  due  and  careful fegard 
to  the  views  of  the  weaker.  Nobody  is^ 
humiliated  by  that. 

So  with  regard  to  hereditary  law^ 
givers  :  the  House  of  Lords  has  existed 
without  them  ;  it  existed  for  centuries, 
during  the  period  of  its  greatest  power, 
with  a  majority  of  life  peers,  unless, 
indeed,  the  prelates  are  to  be  i-anked 
as  eX'Offlcio  peei*s.  And  as  to  recruit- 
ment, the  will  of  the  crown  is  the 
recognized  constitutional  method. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  antiquity 
and  tried  efficiency  of  the  principles- 
will  not  prevent  eager  opponents  from 
crying  out  against  new-fangled  and 
revolutionary  inventions,  because  that 
is  always  done  on  these  occasions.. 
But  perhaps  cautious  and  thoughtful 
men  will  take  heart  by  reflecting  that 
we  do  not  rely  on  theory  alone,  but 
on  experience  also. 

That  the  struggle  for  such  a  refonu 
will  be  most  arduous  and  prolonged  it 
is  impossible  to  doubt.  Behind  the 
House  of  Lords  stand  the  '*  inter- 
ests ; "  that  is,  the  powerful  interests 
of  wealth  and  privilege,  whose  pos- 
sessors cannot  bear  to  he  meddled  with^ 
and  yet  which  the  growing  popular 
forces  see  more  clearly  3'ear  by  year 
that  it  is  the  interest  of  the  nation  at 
large  to  control  or  modify  :  the  Estab- 
lished Churches,  the  liquor  trades,  the 
City  and  Guilds  of  London,  the  domi- 
nant caste  of  entail  and  primogeniture, 
the  great  landowners,  and  tite  great 
monopolists.  Add  to  them  the  cranky- 
headed  men  who,  professing  the  desire^ 
for  reform,  do  all  they  can  to  hinder  it» 
unless  it  is  laid  out  in  every  jot  and 
tittle  according  to  their  own  fancies  ; 
perhaps  not  a  very  numerous  class,  bw-t 
a  troublesome  one.  Add  again,  the 
classes  —  numerous  in  all  ranks,  and  of 
overwhelming  proportion  in  the  richer 
ranks  —  of  those  who  from  steady  con- 
viction distrust  and  fear  the  growth  of 
popular  forces,  or  who  from  tradition 
or  association  always  place  themselves 
in  opposition  fo  every  demand  from 
the  popular  side.  Such  forces  as  these 
make  up  a  formidable  nrmy,  very  strong 
in  numbers,  and  slronuer  still  in  money, 
organization,  and  ability,  both  literary 
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and  political.  Still  it  is  difficult  to 
doubt  that  the  mass  of  electors  are 
much  more  numerous,  if  only  they 
choose  to  bestir  themselves.  They  will 
do  so  with  effect  when  they  see  how 
distressing  and  dangerous  the  present 
posture  of  things  is,  and  how  reason 
and  experience  alike  point  to  reform. 
That,  unless  I  mistake,  will  require 
time,  and  hard  work,  and  courage,  and 
patience  under  reverses.  So  it  be- 
hoves all  who  are  clear  in  their  minds 
that  the  welfare  of  our  country  is  best 
promoted  by  the  free  and  healthy 
growth  of  popular  forces,  and  that  the 
obstacles  raised  by  the  House  of  Lords 
thereto  are  irritating  to  the  extent  of 
danger,  to  bring  home  those  beliefs  to 
the  electorate  —  each  in  his  own  way 
and  as  it  is  given  to  him — by  quiet 
exposition,  close  argument,  eloquence, 
organizing  power,  zeal,  and  weight  of 
character ;  trying  not  to  exaggerate  or 
to  extenuate,  but  striving  in  patient 
and  hopeful  persistence  until  the  truth 
prevails. 


From  The  National  Beview. 
LOBD  BOSEB£RY*S  PLAN. 

BT  THE  MABQUI8  OF  SALISBUBT. 

Lord  Rosebebt  closed  his  remark- 
able .speech  at  Bradford  introducing  his 
crusade  against  the  House  of  Lords  by 
an  appeal  to  his  followers,  which  at- 
tracted at  the  time  considerable  atten- 
tion :  — 

We  fling  down  the  gauntlet.  It  is  for 
you  to  take  it  up.  —  The  Times'  report, 
October  Slst 

As  in  the  ages  when  gauntlets  were 
in  fashion,  it  was  the  custom  for  ene- 
mies, and  not  friends,  to  take  them  up 
when  they  were  thrown  down,  this 
form  of  challenge  addressed  to  a 
friendly  audience  produced  much  per- 
plexity. The  general  impression  was 
that  it  was  a  vagueness  of  illustration 
happily  selected  so  as  to  be  in  exact 
keeping  with  the  policy  the  orator 
desired  to  recommend.  It  certainly 
seemed  to  be  very  much  of  the  same 
family   as    that   other   illustration,  in 


which  the  promised  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Commons  figured  as  a  damned 
spot  which  all  the  perfumes  of  Araby 
could  not  wash  out.  But  the  speech 
which  has  since  been  delivered  at  Glas- 
gow, on  the  12th  of  November,  ha& 
given  a  plausible  ground  for  the  con- 
tention that  such  criticisms  were  un- 
just. They  failed  to  take  account  of 
the  delicate  irony  which  pervades  Lord 
Rosebery's  speeclies,  especially  when 
he  is  recommending  a  government 
measure  to  the  acceptance  of  his  fol- 
lowers. He  really  was  throwing  down 
a  gauntlet  to  a  large  section  of  hi& 
party.  They  have  demanded  with  great 
emphasis  that  do  House  of  Lords  shall 
exist.  He  replies  by  offering  to  make 
them  a  new  House  of  Lords.  They 
demand  the  overthrow  of  the  Chamber 
which  limits  the  sway  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  replies  that  the  expe-. 
rience  of  the  world  is  against  them, 
and  that  he  will  not  join  in  setting  up 
any  state  of  things  in  which  the  sway 
of  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  lim- 
ited. He  was  nsing  strictly  accurate 
language^  therefore,  in  describing  thi& 
announcement  as  a  defiance  to  his  fol- 
lowers. And  it  is  obvious  that  until 
this  preliminary  issue  is  decided  no 
practical  progress  can  be  made  with 
the  discussion.  Questions  about  the 
reform  of  the  Second  Chamber,  though 
highly  important,  cannot  take  prece- 
dence of  the  question  whether  there 
shall  be  a  Second  Chamber  at  all.  A 
man  does  not  instruct  an  architect  to 
draw  plans  of  his  house  until  he  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  de- 
sirable to  have  a  house  of  some  kind. 

Nevertheless  it  will  be  rash  to  rely 
too  confidently  on  the  profession  of 
faith  contained  in  the  Glasgow  speech. 
Since  he  has  been  prime  minister, 
Lord  Rosebery's  audiences  have  not 
always  been  successful  in  divining  the 
meaning  even  of  assurances  which 
seemed  at  the  time  to  be  perfectly 
plain  and  positive.  His  speech  in  Par- 
liament on  the  first  night  of  the  session 
this  year  seemed  to  lay  down  beyond 
the  possibility  of  mistake  that  he  was 
determined  that  Home  Rule  aliould  not 
pass  untili  England,  ''  the  predominant 
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partner,"  had  accepted  it.  But  after 
an  explanation  with  the  Irish  members 
he  spoke  again  on  the  subject  at  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  then  we  found  that  we 
were  all  wrong,  and  that  the  vote  of 
England  against  Home  Rule  would  not 
be  regarded  as  decisive.  It  may  be 
that  in  the  present  case  we  have  made 
a  similar  mistake  ;  and  that  after  an 
explanation  with  Mr.  Labouchere  he 
will  point  out  in  a  later  speech  that  an 
intelligent  interpretation  of  the  exam- 
ple of  other  nations  leads  clearly  to  the 
adoption  of  a  single  Legislative  Cham- 
ber. Certainly  it  was  disquieting  to 
hear  that  while  Lord  Rosebery  was 
denouncing  a  single-chambered  con- 
stitution in  one  hall  at  Glasgow,  his 
supportei-s  at  an  ovei'flow  meeting  in 
another  hall  were  denouncing  second 
chambers  altogether.  It  is  therefore 
no  mere  idle  curiosity  which  makes  us 
wish  to  penetrate  through  the  prime 
minister's  vague  negations,  and  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  positive  features  of  his 
plan.  It  is  not  easy  to  underatand  why 
he  will  not  divulge  it  —  if,  indeed,  there 
is  anything  to  divulge.  He  expresses 
the  energy  of  his  determination  by  a 
number  of  athletic  metaphors.  lie  is 
taking  off  his  coat ;  and  he  is  taking 
off  his  waistcoat ;  and  he  is  girding  up 
his  loins ;  and  he  is  going  to  do  some- 
thing more  terrible  than  has  been  at- 
tempted since  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
This  deadly  determination  is  to  produce 
results  extremely  disagreeable  to  his 
opponents,  and  to  the  Church,  and  to 
other  incriminated  interests ;  but  he 
now  emphatically  denies  that  it  is  to 
gmtify  the  aspiration  of  his  most  ar- 
(lent  supporters  —  which  is  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  House  of  Lords.  What  it 
is  he  is  going  to  propose,  however,  he 
defiantly  refuses  to  tell  us.  He  thinks 
'^  that  any  such  high  constitutional 
amendment  should  be  laid  before  no 
court,  and  no  body  inferior  to  Parlia- 
ment itself."  His  respect  for  his  high 
constitutional  amendment  would  have 
been  more  conspicuous  if  he  had  ab- 
stained fi-om  raising  the  question  at  all 
before  he  had  something  definite  to  say 
about  it.  But  he  is,  no  doubt,  eager  to 
emulate  the    strategic    instinct  which 


induced  Mr.  Gladstone  to  conceal  his 
project  as  to  the  foreign  contingent  of 
Irish  members  till  a  few  days  before  it 
passed.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  effec- 
tual way  of  rushing  a  doubtful  proposal 
through  the  House  of  Commons. 

If  it  is  hard  to  reconcile  Lord  Rose- 
bery with  himself,  it  is  much  harder  to 
reconcile  his  colleagues  with  their  chief. 
Mr.  Asquith  has  proclaimed  himself  a 
one-chamber  man,  and  therefore  he 
may  be  pardoned  for  his  contemptuous 
reference  to  the  "  twenty  was  it,  or 
forty  ?  "  Second  Chambei*s  enumerated 
by  the  prime  minister.  But  what  does 
he  mean  by  the  following  revelation 
of  his  policy  contained  in  his  speech 
at  Birmingham  ?  After  referring  in 
scornful  terms  to  certain  Unionist 
schemes  for  the  reform  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  which,  it  appears,  have  come  to 
his  knowledge,  but  which  are  quite 
new  to  me,  he  goes  on  ;  — 

I  will  say  nothing  but  this  about  these 
proposed  changes  in  the  composition  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  If  the  House  of  Lords  is 
to  maintain  its  present  functions  they  arc 
changes  to  which  you  and  I  can  never 
assent. 

A  House  of  Lords,  however  com- 
posed, without  its  present  functions,  is 
of  coui*se  an  absurdity.  Lord  Rose- 
bery has  opposed,  and  Mr.  Asquith 
has  not  in  terms  sustained,  the  childish 
proposal  which  some  speakers  have 
made,  that  the  "  veto  "  of  the  House 
of  Lords  shall  be  taken  away,  while  it 
is  still  to  remain  a  legislative  assembly. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  be  as  much 
government  by  a  single  Chamber  as 
if  the  Second  Chamber  were  formally 
abolished.  It  would  have  every  prac- 
tical disadvantage  of  that  form  of  con- 
stitution, and  it  would  be,  in  addition, 
exceedingly  ridiculous.  There  is  no 
political  force  which  by  any  stretch  of 
imagination  can  be  considered  to  be 
capable  of  carrying  such  a  project  into 
effect.  It  is  possible  to  imagine  tlie 
abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords,  be- 
cause it  is  possible  to  imagine  a  revo- 
lution. It  may  some  day  happen  that 
the  revolutionary  hurricane  will  sweep 
over  this  country,  and  then  the  House 
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of  I^rds,  together  with  a  good  many 
other  things,  including  the  House  of 
Commons,  will  be  swept  away  ;  though 
there  is  no  sign  in  the  political  sky  of 
such  a  portent  just  at  present.  But 
revolutions  have  a  certain  logical  con- 
sistency of  their  own ;  and  no  rev- 
olution that  can  be  imagined  would 
commit  tlie  flat  absurdity  of  professing 
to  maintain  the  House  of  Lords  while 
depriving  it  of  all  its  power. 

Mr.  Asquith's  denunciation  of  any 
House  of  Lords,  reformed  or  other, 
which  retains  the  present  functions  of 
that  body,  must  be  only  taken  as  a  cir- 
cuitous reiteration  of  his  well-known 
adhesion  to  the  idea  of  a  single  Cham- 
ber. But  then  what  becomes  of  Lord 
Rosebery's  emphatic  and  indignant 
assertions  that  he  is  in  favor  of  a 
Second  Chamber  ?  Does  he  mean  a 
Second  Chamber  of  straw  ?  for  that 
is  the  only  kind  of  Second  Chamber 
that  Mr.  Asquith  will  regard  with  tol- 
erance. It  seems  useless  to  attempt 
to  piece  together  any  outline  of  a  plan 
from  utterances  so  contradictory  as 
Lord  Rosebery's  and  Mr.  Asquith's 
revelations. 

I  entertain  a  strong  conviction  that 
in  this  apparent  coutrovei-sy  between 
the  two  ministers,  Mr.  Asquith  from 
the  Radical  standpoint  takes  the  juster 
view.  He  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
think  the  matter  out,  which  his  chief 
probably  has  not  done.  It  is  only  by 
ending,  and  not  by  mending  the  House 
of  Lords  that  the  avowed  objects  of 
their  party  can  be  accomplished  ;  and 
as  the  development  of  the  contro- 
versy brings  this  result  out  into  the 
h'ght,  I  fully  expect  that  the  indispen- 
sable Second  Chamber  will  go  the  way 
of  the  *''  predominant  partner,"  and  will 
be  dropped  with  light  heart  and  pleas- 
ant scorn. 

The  probability  of  this  issue  will  be 
evident  to  any  one  who  considers  the 
motives  by  which  the  new  crusade 
against  the  House  of  Loi-ds  has  been 
inspired.  What  is  the  sin  which  the 
existing  Assembly  has  committed  ? 
How  has  it  been  unfortunate  enough 
to  draw  upon  itself  the  stripped  and 
girded  energies  of  the  prime  minister  ? 
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He  makes  no  difficulty  about  confess- 
ing the  real  grievance.  It  is  that  on 
several  occasions  they  have  left  his 
government  in  a  ludicrous  minmity. 
Lord  Gmnville,  who  led  the  Liberal 
party  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  five- 
and-thirty  years,  was  exposed  to  simi- 
lar inconveniences  towards  the  close 
of  his  career,  but  he  seems  to  have 
looked  upon  them  as  vicissitudes  of  the 
political  game  to  which  all  politicians 
are  liable.  He  never  dropped  a  word 
to  indicate  that  he  felt  it  so  acutely  as 
to  seek  a  remedy  by  **  raising  the  great- 
est issue  that  has  been  put  in  this 
country  since  our  fathers  resisted  the 
tyranny  of  Charles  the  First  and  James 
tlie  Second."  And  before  Lord  Gran- 
ville's time  the  grievance  did  not  ex- 
ist ;  for  Liberal  ministers  from  time  to 
time  had  majorities  in  the  Lords  in 
those  days,  before  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
joined  the  Liberal  party.  But  the  iron 
has  entered  into  Lord  Rosebery's  soul. 
Whatever  is  to  be  said  against  the 
House  of  Lords  has  been  true  for 
some  generations  past.  But  arguments 
against  it,  whether  good  or  not  in  the- 
ory have  been  little  thought  of  in  prac- 
tice, until  they  have  been  illustrated  by 
the  mishaps  of  the  Gladstonian  party. 
The  present  government  has  placed 
England  in  a  minority  in  the  House  of 
Conmions,  and  by  a  pact  with  the  Irish 
has  secured  a  small  majority  in  that 
Assembly  ;  and  Mr.  Blake's  indiscre- 
tions have  given  us  some  insight  into 
the  inner  life  of  that  patriotic  alliance. 
The  House  of  Lords  has  resisted  the 
measures  of  this  confederacy.  Her 
Majesty's  present  government  can  only 
show  a  minute  body  of  supporters  in 
that  Assembly.  The  desolate  interval 
of  red  bench  which  represents  the 
ministerial  array  behind  the  prime 
minister,  is  the  patent  offence  which 
dispenses  with  any  further  search  for 
accusations  against  the  House  of  Lords. 
He  dwells  on  it  again  and  again  in 
various  parts  of  his  speech  with  gen- 
uine pathos  ;  enlarging  on  the  cruelty 
of  fate  which  condemns  him  to  be  a 
member  of  an  assembly  that  loves  him 
so  little.  His  colleagues  harp  upon  the 
same  string.     Mr.  Asquith  complains 
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that  the  House  of  Lords  is  no  true  Sec- 
ond Chamber,  because  it  has  imposed 
a  check  upon  him  and  his  colleagues, 
but  no  check  upon  certsiiu  measures 
passed  by  their  opponents.  Sir  E. 
Grey,  with  the  candor  of  youth,  pro- 
tests that  unless  the  House  of  Lords  is 
dealt  with,  the  destinies  of  the  Libeml 
party  will  be  compromised.  It  is  the 
old  "  manse "  argument  over  again. 
Woe  to  the  institution,  whether  it  be 
Church  or  Chamber,  which  disagrees 
with  the  Gladstonian  party. 

The  offence  charged  is  open  and 
manifest.  It  boots  not  to  deny  it. 
The  strength  of  the  Gladstonian  party 
in  the  House  of  Lords  has  diminished, 
and  is  diminishing.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion of  the  existence  of  the  malady, 
which  is  passing  through  a  stage  of 
acute  paroxysm  just  now.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  Lord  Kosebery  has 
really  in  his  mind  any  remedy  by  which 
he  believes  it  can  be  cured.  What 
metamorphosis  is  the  House  of  Lords 
to  undergo  which  will  make  that  As- 
sembly, even  intermittently,  Gladsto- 
nian ?  A  glance  at  the  nature  of  the 
task  he  has  to  fulfil  will  show  that  there 
is  reason  for  the  scepticism  which 
his  colleague  evidently  feels  as  to  his 
chances  of  success. 

The  base  proclivities  of  the  House  of 
Lords  do  not  arise  from  their  having 
been  selected  by  the  wrong  persons,  or 
with  the  wrong  motives,  or,  indeed, 
from  any  error  in  their  selection.  The 
mass  of  the  present  House  of  Lords 
has  been  drawn  from  the  purest  Lib- 
eral sources  by  the  most  trusted  Lil>- 
cral  leaders.  In  the  division  which 
threw  out  the  Reform  Bill  in  October, 
1831,  by  a  majority  of  forty -one,  there 
were  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
Liberal  peers  present  in  the  House. 
Since  that  date  two  hundred  and  ten 
peeniges  have  been  added  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  Liberal  ministers,  of 
which  about  thirty  have  become  ex- 
tinct. Any  historian  in  future  ages, 
coming  upon  these  facts,  would  by  a 
simple  process  of  arithmetic  infer  that 
a  ministry  calling  itself  Libei*al  might 
count  upon  the  support  of  about  three 
hundred  Liberal  peers.    Alas,  we  know 


from  Loi*d  Rosebery's  pathetic  con>- 
plaint,  repeated  again  and  again  in 
every  tone  of  melancholy  reiteration, 
that  instead  of  three  hundred  the  faith- 
ful band  is  reduced  to  thirty. 

What  is  the  cause  of  it  ?  How  i& 
this  wholesale  defection  and  falling 
away  of  some  two  hundred  and  seventy 
Liberal  peei*s  to  be  explained  ?  Every 
one  of  these  Liberal  peerages,  so  to 
speak,  was  born  good.  There  was  to 
each  of  them  an  age  of  innocence  when 
its  holder  was  a  sound  Liberal.  How 
have  they  fallen  from  their  first  es- 
tate ?  Why  have  they  wandered  from 
the  fold  ? 

Lord  Rosebery  has  a  theoiy  whickk 
he  calmly,  and  without  any  external 
symptoms  of  hilarity,  laid  before  his 
audience.  It  is  that  '*  the  House  of 
Lords,"  i.e.,  all  except  the  thirty,  "  is 
a  permanent  party  organization,  con- 
trolled for  party  purposes,  and  by  party 
managers."  A  little  further  on  he 
speaks  of  them  as  ^  a  collection  of  po- 
litical  hacks."  He  is  very  indignant 
that  this  explanation  is  not  accepted 
seriously,  and  is  especially  aggrieved 
with  me  for  having  mentioned  it  in 
terms  which  implied  little  belief  either 
in  the  veracity  of  the  theory  or  the 
modesty  of  its  invention.  If  he  only 
means  that  the  Tory  peers  vote  in  ac- 
cordance with  Tory  opinions,  and  the 
Liberal  Unionist  peers  vote  in  accord- 
ance with  Liberal  Unionist  opinions,, 
his  statement,  no  doubt,  is  accurate,  but 
he  cannot  be  said  to  have  made  much 
of  a  discovery.  Whatever  changes  he 
may  succeed  in  introducing  into  the 
constitution  of  the  Second  Chamber 
the  members  of  it  will  continue,  it  may 
be  presumed,  to  vote  in  accordance 
with  the  opinions  which  they  hold,  and 
will  so  far  act  on  precisely  the  same 
principle  as  those  of  whom  the  Second 
Chamber  now  consists.  But  if  he 
means  that  the  peers  are  actuated  in 
giving  their  votes  by  any  motive  other 
than  the  guidance  of  their  opinions,  he 
is  making  an  impuUtioii  for  which  no 
vestige  of  proof  can  be  adduced.  They 
cannot  be  ridden  as  political  hacks,  for 
their  ridei*s,  if  such  there  be,  can  pos- 
sess neither  bridle  nor  spur»    He  has 
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littacked  the  peers  for  the  lack  of  a 
quality  which  they  obviously  and  nec- 
essarily possess.  They  may  be  wise  or 
foolish,  timid  or  courageous,  but  they 
certainly  are  independent.  The  quali- 
ties observable  in  a  body  of  men 
depend,  as  the  phrase  is,  upon  their 
environment,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  assemble  conditions  and  surround- 
ings belter  calculated  to  produce  inde- 
pendence than  those  in  which  the  mass 
of  the  peers  are  placed. 

Lord  Rosebery  appears  to  consider 
the  opposition  of  the  Peers  as  some- 
thing personal  to  himself.  He  says 
that  if  he  spoke  with  the  tongue  of 
men  and  angels  he  would  not  secure 
a  single  vote  more  than  he  does.  It  is 
not  precisely  the  tongue  with  which 
debaters  speak  that  chiefly  influences 
votes  in  tlie  House  of  Lords.  Elo- 
quence does  not  particularly  move 
them.  But  they  will  vote  with  the 
speaker  who  advocates  the  policy  they 
approve,  whatever  his  eloquence  may 
be ;  and  if  Lord  Rosebery  satisfied 
them  in  that  respect  he  may  be  sure 
that  no  control  of  party  managers  and 
no  interest  of  a  party  would  prevent 
the  "  collection  of  political  hacks " 
from  following  him  into  the  lobby. 

It  is  the  extremity  of  self-delusion  to 
attribute  to  the  wiles  of  a  party  man- 
ager the  change  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  political  allegiance  of  some  two 
hundred  and  seventy  peei*s,  owing 
their  peerages  to  Liberal  ministers, 
who  doubtless  chose  for  their  recom- 
mendations the  staunchest  adherents 
they  could  select.  Certainly  if  wire- 
pulling and  party  manai^ement  can 
effect  such  marvels,  the  Liberal  party 
ought  not  to  have  been  left  behind. 
They  have  only  just  lost  a  party  organ- 
izer whom  the  prime  minister  has  put 
upon  the  same  level  as  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
recounting  his  party  services.  Surely, 
if  the  allegiance  of  the  peers  of  Liberal 
creation  could  have  been  ensured  by 
any  party  manager,  it  would  have  been 
done  by  Mr.  Schnadhorst.  It  is  a  libel 
on  the  excellent  management,  which 
has  always  distinguished  the  wire- 
pullers of  the  Liberal  party,  to  at- 
tribute to  that  inferiority  the  defection 


of  the  men  who,  as  approved  cham- 
pions of  the  party  faith,  were  specially 
selected  for  honors.  It  can  only  have 
been  a  mind,  penetrated  through  and 
through  with  paKisan  modes  of  thought, 
that  could  have  attempted  to  explain 
such  a  remarkable  movement  of  opin- 
ion by  the  theory  that  the  Carlton  hadi 
cjiptured  the  Peers.  The  cause  of  It, 
is  sufficiently  obvious,  and  lies  upon 
the  surface  of  the  history  of  our  gen- 
eration. The  party  which  calls  itself 
Liberal  no  longer  represents  to  the 
eyes  of  those  who  received  those  peer- 
ages, or  their  descendants,  the  princi- 
ples to  which,  in  calling  themselves 
Liberal,  they  conceived  themselves  to 
be  pledged.  It  may  be  said,  of  course, 
that  they  have  changed  their  position  ; 
but  this  is  true  only  in  the  sense  in 
which  a  landmark  may  be  said  to  have 
changed  its  position  in  relation  to  a 
drifting  ship.  And  as  they  are  drawn 
from  no  limited  circle  or  narrow  clique, 
but  are,  or  are  descended,  from  the 
most  suitable  men  each  successive 
Liberal  minister  could  find  to  recom- 
mend, it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  hos- 
tile opinion  which  exhibits  itself  in 
their  votes  has  largely  affected  the 
whole  social  stratum  from  which  they 
are  drawn.  That  row  of  empty  red 
benches  which  vex  the  prime  minis- 
ter's soul  are  not  the  result  of  some 
eccentric  caprice  inspiring  two  hundred 
and  seventy  recreant  peers.  It  means 
that  all  the  classes  in  which  a  Liberal 
minister  would  seek  for  men  suitable  to 
be  selected  as  Liberal  peers  are  prob- 
ably affected  by  the  same  malady,  and 
that  in  a  proportion  not  very  dissimilar 
they  are  opposed  to  the  government, 
which  would  be  their  natural  leader  if 
the  words  "Liberal"  party  still  con- 
tinued to  bear  the  meaning  which  in 
past  times  they  used  to  bear. 

Three  things  might  have  been  safely 
predicated  of  the  leadei-s  of  the  Liberal 
party  while  Lord  Palmereton  was  alive. 
They  upheld  the  Established  Churches, 
they  maintained  the  integrity  of  the 
Empire,  and  they  respected  the  rights 
of  property.  As  their  falling  away  in 
these  respects  has  become  more  mani- 
fest, their  supporters,  among  those  to 
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whom  these  objects,  or  any  of  them, 
are  dear,  have  become  scantier  year  by 
year.  No  other  explanation  is  required 
of  the  change  of  feeling  towards  tliem 
which  has  sliown  itself  among  the 
classes  from  whom  tlie  new  Liberal 
peers  of  the  last  two  generations  have 
been  taken.  Of  course  the  most 
marked  and  sudden  secession  was  due 
to  their  unexpected  tampering  with  the 
integrity  of  the  Empire.  But  the  in- 
security into  wliich  their  proceedings 
have  brought  property  of  all  kinds  has 
produced  a  more  general  disquietude, 
which  is  felt  in  a  degree  by  all  classes, 
because  of  its  paralyzing  influence  on 
industry  and  trade.  The  special  por- 
tion of  their  programme  which  men- 
aces ecclesiastical  property  is  evidently 
moving  sections  of  the  population  who 
are  less  sensitive  to  the  alarms  which 
secular  property  is  feeling.  Mr.  As- 
quith  thinks  it  sufficient  to  reply  that 
these  apprehensions  with  respect  to 
the  security  of  property  have  been 
heard  before.  It  is  quite  true.  So  the 
cry  of  *'  stop  thief "  has  been  heard 
before  ;  and  will  be  heard  again  when- 
ever there  is  a  thief  to  stop.  His  argu- 
ment proceeds  on  the  assumption  that 
the  State,  do  what  it  will,  cannot  com- 
mit robbery  ;  and  least  of  all  can  it 
commit  robbery  upon  the  possessions 
of  ecclesiastical  corpomlions.  I  have 
no  wish  to  embark  on  a  discussion  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  anything  can  be 
considered  property  in  the  presence  of 
a  political  authority  that  desires  to  a|)- 
propriate  or  **  convey  "  it.  There  is  no 
question  of  practical  ethics  which  has 
received  so  various  an  exposition.  It 
is  impossible  to  bring  within  the  limits 
of  theoretic  regularity  a  Plantagenet  or 
Tudor  sovereign's  views  on  the  subject 
of  benevolences,  or  a  Highland  chief's 
notions  as  to  his  neighbor's  cattle. 
And  in  our  own  day,  Mr.  Henry 
George,  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  and  a  crowd 
of  sympathizers  on  both  continents 
have  proclaimed  the  right  of  any  com- 
munity to  seize  land  and  other  **  instru- 
ments of  prmluction,"  which  are  now 
in  the  hands  of  private  persons.  In 
the  practice  of  the  world  such  questions 
receive  a  dynamical  rather  than  a  log- 


ical solution.  I  am  referring  to  them 
not  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  the 
views  of  the  government  on  the  subject 
of  property  ;  but  for  the  purpose  of 
pointing  out  that  the  working  and  the 
ulterior  tendency  of  their  doctrines 
have  been  discerned  and  appreciated 
by  an  incretising  number  of  persons 
from  year  to  year  ;  and  the  distaste 
they  have  excited,  both  in  respect  to 
the  rights  of  property  and  the  integrity 
of  the  Empire,  is  a  serious  hindrance  to 
Lord  Rosebcry's  dream  of  fashioning  a 
new  Second  Chamber  warranted  to 
exhibit  Gladstonian  proclivities.  The 
classes  among  whom  the  candidates  for 
Liberal  peerages  have  hitherto  been 
found  have  deserted  his  party,  because 
of  the  monstrous  transformation  which 
the  teaching  of  his  party  has  under- 
gone. He  must  dig  deep  and  search 
far  before  he  finds  a  couche  sociale  with 
the  disposition  that  he  wants.  I  doubt 
if  he  will  find  it  in  any  large  abundance, 
unless  he  digs  in  Celtic  soil.  Of  coui*se 
his  Second  Chamber  may  be  so  con- 
structed that  it  will  turn  out  to  be  a 
mere  replica  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  in  that  case  it  will  exhibit 
the  oscillations  which  have  marked  the 
history  of  opinion  in  that  assembly. 
But  if  it  resembles  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  the  origin  and  basis  of  its 
authority,  it  will  insist  on  also  possess- 
ing the  same  powers  and  the  same 
functions.  It  will  demand  a  voice  in 
questions  of  finance,  and  the  power  to 
dismiss  ministei^s  ;  and  it  will  be  able  to 
extort  compliance  with  its  demands  by 
precisely  the  same  methods  as  those 
by  which  the  House  of  Commons  in 
past  daj's  has  built  up  the  fabric  of  its 
own  authority.  A  Chamber  which 
possesses  the  power  of  saying  "  no  "  to 
any  legislative  proposal  can  extort  what 
privileges  it  pleases  by  threatening  to 
stop  the  machinery  of  the  State  if  its 
demands  are  refused.  The  House  of 
Commons  obtained  its  own  dominant 
power  by  this  procedure,  and  it  would 
assuredly  be  employed  if  some  more 
restless  and  a<lventurou8  body,  not 
afraid  of  innovation,  were  substituted 
for  the  present  House  of  Peers.  Such 
a  duplication  of   the    First    Chamber 
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would  be  a  uew  pheuomeDon  iu  poll- 
lies,  aud  would  lead  to  some  iuteresliug 
results.  But  its  occurrence  is  evidently 
impossible.  It  could  only  come  into 
existence  if  the  Kadicals  became  en- 
tirely supreme  ;  and,  in  that  case,  their 
purposes  would  be  much  better  served 
by  sweeping  away  the  Second  Chamber 
altogether. 

Lord  Roscbery's  plan,  therefore,  if  it 
exists,  is  destined  lo  a  very  ephemeral 
existence.  He  has  in  effect  laid  down 
as  a  primary  condition  that  his  new 
Second  Chamber  must  be,  at  least 
intermittently,  Gladslonian.  So  long 
as  the  Liberal  party  pursues  its  present 
course,  recent  history  shows  that  the 
materiids  are  wanting  for  a  Second 
Chamber  that  will  support  it.  Or  if 
by  the  use  of  novel  ingredients  a  Sec- 
ond Chamber  of  the  desired  type  is 
pro<luced,  it  will  only  operate  as  an 
instrument  for  disputing,  and  in  the 
dispute  shattering,  the  power  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

In  treating  the  political  predilections 
of  the  House  of  Lords  as  the  crying  sin 
which  calls  for  the  doom  of  the  existing 
assembly.  Lord  Bosebery  has  prevented 
any  confusion  between  his  plan  and 
any  Conservative  propositions  which 
may  be  made  for  the  modification  of 
the  House.  Mr.  Asquith  asserts  with 
some  profusion  of  detail  that  the  Con- 
servatives have  *'  on  the  stocks "  a 
proposal  to  pass  the  House  of  Lords 
into  the  hands  of  the  speculative 
builder ;  and  he  reproaches  us  bitterly 
with  tinkering  the  Constitution.  I 
hope  most  of  the  information  he  re- 
ceives at  the  Home  Office  is  more 
trustworthy  than  this  intelligence.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  such  plan,  and 
have  not  heard  of  any  peer  who  is 
likely  under  existing  circumstances  to 
bring  any  project  of  the  kind  forward. 
But  the  subject  has  been  brought 
before  the  House  on  more  than  one 
occasion  in  past  years,  aud  no  indis- 
(Kisition  to  entertain  it  has  been  shown 
by  the  Peers.  The  obstacle  to  such 
improvements  has  come  from  another 
quarter.  Twenty-five  years  ago  I  re- 
member supporting  Lord  Russell  in  a 
measure  of  this  kind,  which  passed  all 


its  stages  after  sevei*al  divisions  up  to 
the  third  reading,  and  failed  at  that 
point  in  consequence  of  an  intimation 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  the  co- 
operation of  the  House  of  Commons. 
A  proposal  in  the  same  direction  was 
made  by  the  Conservative  government 
five  or  six  years  ago,  but  after  be- 
ing read  a  second  time  the  bill  was 
laid  aside  on  an  announcement  by  an 
authoritative  voice,  that  it  would  be  ob- 
structed in  the  House  of  Commons,  at 
a  time  when  obstruction  was  all-power- 
ful. It  is  very  likely,  therefore,  that 
if  circumstances  were  favorable  re- 
newed attempts  in  this  direction  would 
be  made  on  the  same  or  on  different 
lines.  I  shall  not  presume  to  express 
an  opinion  upon  such  projects  until  I 
see  what  they  are.  But  I  think  I  am 
able  to  prophesy  that  they  will  be  hon- 
ored by  the  warm  opposition  of  Mr. 
Asquith  and  his  friends,  for  he  has 
proclaimed  his  hostility  to  any  changes, 
whatever  they  may  be,  if  they  main* 
tain  the  present  functions  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  no 
measure  diminishing  the  scope  and 
importance  of  those  functions  will  ever 
be  accepted  by  the  House.  Any  modi- 
fication of  its  constitution  to  which 
the  House  may  on  full  consideration 
assent,  will,  I  am  convinced,  be  framed 
with  a  view,  not  of  promoting  the 
interests  of  any  political  party,  but  in 
order  to  enable  the  House  better  to  per- 
form its  public  duties,  better  to  ensure 
full  effect  to  the  delibei-ate  will  of  the 
nation  ;  and  above  all  to  strengthen  it 
for  its  most  important  duty,  that  of 
repairing  the  mistakes,  and  frustrating 
the  intrigues  of  any  log-rolling  confed- 
eracy in  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
plans  of  this  kind  —  plans  which  will 
make  the  House  of  Lords  stronger  — 
the  government  does  not  ask  us  to 
consider  ;  it  tells  us  beforehand  that  it 
will  have  none  of  them.  So  far  as  I 
understand  Lord  Rosebery,  he  means 
so  to  alter  the  House  of  Lords  that  it 
shall  always  defer  to  the  House  of 
Commons  whenever  the  Gladstonians 
are  in  office.  Mr.  Asquith  and  the 
other  ministers  wish,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  enthrone  the  House  of  Com- 
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moDS  as  absolute  sovereign  sana  phrase. 
As  Mr.  Clianiberlaiu  justly  observes, 
this  will  be  a  very  long  battle  indeed, 
and  lead  to  a  conflict  that  may  last 
for  generations.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
where  the  force  is  to  come  from  which 
will  compel  tlic  varied  interests  of  this 
country  to  exi>ose  themselves  to  this 
peril.  The  longer  the  struggle  lasts  the 
more  carefully  men  will  study  the  ways 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  sover- 
eign to  whose  tender  mercies  they  are 
to  be  consigned.  They  will  realize 
that,  there,  party  government  is  rap- 
idly coming  to  mean  government  by  an 
iron  party  machine,  blindly  fulfilling 
the  bargains  which  its  conductoi-s  have 
made  in  order  to  procure  the  votes  of 
fanatical  or  self-interested  groups. 
The  more  familiar  they  become  with 
its  procedure  and  its  springs  of  action 
at  the  present  time,  the  less  disposed 
will  they  be  to  surrender  to  its  uncon- 
trolled discretion  either  the  rights  of 
classes  who  are  in  a  minority,  or  the 
unity  of  the  £mpii*e. 


From  The  Fortnightly  EeTiew. 
A  THREATENED  CITV. 

SOME  IMPRESSIONS  OF  PBKIN. 

In  visiting  the  capital  city  of  the 
Chinese  Empire,  one's  troubles  begin 
immediately  on  disembarking  at  Tient- 
sin. Before  that  matters  run  smoothly 
enough  to  sntisfy  the  laziest  globe- 
trotter in  the  world.  When  I  paid  a 
visit  to  Pekin  two  years  as;o  I  went  up 
from  Hong  Kong  to  Shanghai  in  an 
ocean  liner  —  more  commonly  known 
in  the  Eastern  seas  as  the  '*  blue  fun- 
nelled boats"  —  and  from  Shanghai  to 
Tientsin  in  a  Clyde-built  and  well-found 
coasting  steamer,  officered  by  Euro- 
peans and  manned  by  Chinese  coolies, 
which  called  at  some  of  the  way  ports, 
including  Chefoo.  Luckily,  when  we 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Peilio  River 
the  tide  served,  and  instead  of  having 
to  wait  for  some  houra  as  the  majority 
of  vessels  are  compelled  to  do,  in  the 
offing  or  aground  on  the  bar,  gazing  at 
the  long  lines  of  mud-colored  forts 
which  guard  the  entrance  to  the  river, 


we  were  enabled  to  steam  up  in  the 
early  morning  in  the  wake  of  the  ten- 
der which  had  come  down  for  the 
mails,  and  with  the  pilot,  who,  by  the 
way,  was  an  Englishman.  This  happy 
chance  was  not  without  a  certain  draw- 
back. We  were  spared  the  torture  of 
being  baked  by  a  hot  sun  for  a  number 
of  houra  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
was  impossible  to  land  and  take  a  good 
view  of  the  Taku  forts.  If  one  might 
judge  from  what  was  said  by  fellow- 
travellers  who  had  been  made  fortu- 
nately unfortunate  on  previous  occa- 
sions it  was  a  veiy  easy  matter  to  go 
over  these  fortifications.  It  is  probable 
that  the  discipline  has  been  improved 
since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between 
China  and  Japan,  but  in  time  of  peace 
it  is  notoriously  lax  here  as  elsewhere  ; 
and  experience  had  already  taught  me 
that  the  way  to  deal  with  the  Chinese 
sentinel  or  official  in  charge  is  to  pay 
no  attention  whatever  to  him,  to  ignore 
his  very  existence,  take  a  look  around, 
and  if  necessary  ask  permission  after- 
wards. 

The  Taku  forts,  extending  for  a  long 
distance  on  either  side,  seemed  well 
calculated  to  discharge  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  erected.  They  are 
strongly  built,  and  it  is  common  knowl- 
edge that  they  are  much  better  provided 
with  guns  than  they  were  when  they 
played  havoc  with  the  British  gunboats 
in  1859.  These  guns  are  of  the  most 
modern  Krupp  and  Armstrong  types ; 
the  garrison  is  well  drilled  in  the  ma- 
nipulation of  them,  and  with  Europeans 
to  direct  operations,  and  with  the  mouth 
of  the  river  studded  thick  with  torpe- 
does, I  should  say  that  no  hostile  fleet 
could  nin  the  gauntlet  without  consid- 
erable loss.  But  I  should  say  also  that 
no  hostile  fleet  would  run  the  risk  of 
making  the  descent  upon  the  capital 
of  China  by  way  of  the  Peiho  —  unless 
it  had  in  the  first  place  frightened  the 
garrison  into  evacuating,  and  had  taken 
the  precaution  to  remove  the  torpedoes. 
And  here  it  is  that  the  characteristic 
short-sightedness  of  the  Celestials 
comes  in.  They  have  made  the  river 
approach  well-nigh  impregnable,  but 
they  have  left  the  country  round  alto- 
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getlier  defenceless.  To  have  remedied 
this  defect  would  have  meant  the 
tjxecution  of  an  order  *♦  tall "  even  for 
the  builders  of  the  Great  Wall,  but  it 
would  have  been  only  the  logical  con- 
clusion to  the  construction  of  the  forts 
on  the  river.  The  thing  that  strikes 
every  traveller  fii'st  of  all  on  approach- 
ing the  Pechili  coast  is  its  extraordinary 
and  monotonous  flatness.  The  countiy 
is  almost  as  flat  as  a  cricket  fleld  and  it 
is  not  half  so  pretty  or  so  interesting. 
The  Peilio  winds  in  and  out  at  angles 
many  degrees  more  acute  than  anything 
a  snake  can  treat  us  to.  Here  and 
there  it  shows  like  the  magnifled  teeth 
of  a  saw.  The  currents  are  numerous 
and  erratic,  and  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  a  vessel  to  run  ashore  on  the 
mud-banks  and  for  her  hands  to  be 
compelled  to  take  to  the  water  to  tow 
her  off,  to  the  encouraging  crows  of 
the  stark  naked  children  from  the  con- 
tiguous villages  who  spend  the  greater 
portion  of  their  time/  playing  by  the 
batiks.  The  distance  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  to  Tientsin  is  about  sixty 
miles.  Over  the  laud,  where  there  are 
no  insaperable  or  even  very  serious 
obstacles  to  progress,  it  is  considerably 
less. 

The  impression  of  flatness  $rrew  on 
me  as  we  picked  our  way  slowly  along 
the  river.  The  countiy  is,  moreover, 
singularly  dismal.  There  is  nothing  to 
see  but  an  unending  stretch  of  dun- 
celored  land,  with  here  and  there  a 
little  village  with  its  adjacent  grave- 
yard, distinguishable  by  the  rows  of 
mud-raounds,  and  near  the  streams  and 
ditches,  patches  of  rice,  irrigated  in  the 
most  primitive  manner  by  the  aid  of 
troughs,  and  even,  in  many  instances, 
by  the  aid  of  buckets.  There  is  some 
excitement  to  divereify  the  monotony, 
for  every  now  and  then  the  steamer, 
going  dead  slow,  and  with  no  leeway 
worth  speaking  of,  makes  a  sudden 
swerve  round  and  grounds  on  a  bank 
in  raid-stream,  or  just  contrives  to  miss 
the  opposite  shore.  Six  hours  or  more 
of  this  kind  of  thing  is  calculated  to 
make  one  tired  —  to  say  nothing  of  the 
other  diversions  occasioned  by  the 
Becessity  of  making  way  at  a  ticklish 


bend  for  an  irresponsible  junk  or  an 
outward-bound  steamer. 

Tientsin  is  a  revelation.      The  big 
cities  of  the  south  have  much  that  is 
picturesque  about  them.    Even  Hong 
Kong  is  not  unattractive,  and  it  cer- 
tainly rejoices  in  a  pretty  site.    But  in 
Tientsin,    if    we    except    the    foreign 
quarter  near  the  river,  there  is  nothing 
bright  or  attractive  but  the  clothes  of 
its  inhabitants.    The  place  is  the  home 
of    Li    Hung    Chang,  and    the    head- 
quarters of  his  European-tniiiied  sol- 
diers—  variously  estimated  at  between 
thirty    thousand    and    sixty    thousand 
oflicera  and  men  —  when  they  are  not 
in  active  service.     With  his  passion  for 
all  things  Western,  it  is  matter  for  won- 
der that  the  viceroy  has  not  done  some- 
thing to  improve  the  sanitary  condition 
of  Tientsin.    The  fllthiness  inseparable 
from  all  Chinese  cities,  is  pre-eminently 
noticeable  here.     The  bad  smell  is  all- 
pervading,  and  I  fancy  Mr.  Kipling's 
*'  Great  Big  Slink,"  would  much  more 
appropriately  (it  Tientsin  than  the  sa- 
cred Indian  city  for  whidi  the  phrase 
was  originally    invented.    I  am  open 
to  correction,  for  it  is  some  time  since  I 
read  her  "  Wanderings  in  China,"  but 
was  it  not  Miss  Gordon  Cumming  who 
said  that  she  had  seen  no  town  to  com- 
pare with  Tientsin  for  dirt,  heat,  and 
bad  smells  ?     With  all  allowances  for 
the  sensitive  nose  of  a  lady,  these  words 
just  hit  off  my  flrst  and  last  impres- 
sions of  the  city  euphemistically  called, 
in    the    flowery    language    of    China, 
**  Heaven's  ford."    For  a  place  boast- 
ing close   upon  a    million  inhabitants 
Tientsin  is  not  very  large,  especially  if 
allowance  be  made  for  the  granaries 
with  which  it  abounds.     It  is  the  com- 
mercial  port  of  Pekin,  and   in  it  are 
stored  vast  quantities  of  wheat,  rice, 
millet,  textiles,  and  prepared   meats, 
which  come  up  from  the  south  by  way 
of  the  Grand  Canal  to  supply  the  teem- 
ing   millions  of  northern   China  with 
the  means  of  subsistence.     It  is  the 
city  next  in  importance  to  the  capital 
in  all  this  part  of  the  enipiro.    Being 
Chinese,  it  is  eminently  Chinese,  only, 
in  the  matter  of  dirt  and  squalor,  a 
trifle  "  more    so,"    as    our   American 
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friends  would  put  it.  The  mud  and 
bamboo  houses  are  one-storied,  and  lie 
huddled  together  without  the  least 
semblance  of  arrangement.  The  Lord 
only  knows  how  the  families  who  in- 
habit these  places  manage  to  find  room 
to  eat  and  sleep  and  have  their  being 
in  them.  The  streets,  like  all  other 
streets  in  all  other  Chinese  towns,  are 
uupaved  and  unlevel.  A  cart  with 
springs  would  come  to  grief  on  them  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  for  the  ruts  are 
sometimes  feet  deep.  They  are  made 
the  receptacles  for  the  refuse  of  all  the 
houses  lying  along  the  route,  and  there 
are  no  night-soil  contractors  to  abate 
the  nuisance.  Somelhingof  the  nature 
of  a  cleansing  process  is  effected  by  the 
rains  which  come  regularly  at  the  fag 
end  of  the  summer.  In  Ihe  wet  season 
the  streets  are  small  rivers.  In  the 
dry  season  they  are  many  inches  deep 
with  dust,  and  give  birth  to  most  of 
the  foul  epidemics  under  the  sun. 
Now  and  again  the  cholera  comes. 
The  small-pox  is  there  practically  all 
the  year  round,  and  the  number  of 
people  whose  faces  are  scarred  deep  by 
its  ravages  is  a  standing  wonder  to  the 
unsophisticated  traveller  from  the  sani- 
tary cities  of  the  West.  The  fashion- 
able part  of  the  city  is  neither  belter 
nor  worse  than  the  plebeian.  If  any- 
thing, it  is  a  trifle  duller,  for  the 
spectacle  to  which  the  visitor  is  uni- 
formly treated  is  that  of  high  walls  of 
the  prevailing  mud-color,  which  hide 
from  the  vulgar  gaze  the  luxurious 
brick  homes  (mud-colored  bricks,  of 
course)  of  successful  merchants  and 
avaricious  and  corrupt  mandarins. 
There  is  plenty  to  amuse  aloug  with 
much  to  disgust  in  the  people  and  their 
dress  and  habits  ;  in  the  markets  and 
in  the  shops,  with  the  queer  businesses 
carried  on  there  ;  and  if  taken  in  a 
chair  or  cart,  this  pleasure  is  all  the 
more  unalloyed  by  discomforts.  But 
I  remember  that  I  turned  again  with 
longing  to  the  foreign  city  and  to  the 
wharves,  where  all  is  bustle,  and 
whence  I  could  view  crowds  of  vessels 
of  all  denominations,  from  the  house- 
boat to  the  gunboat. 
If  you  decide  to  go  on  to  Pekin  by 


the  river  the  approved  means  of  loco- 
motion is  a  house-boat,  which  has  been 
described  by  travellei*s  any  time  dur- 
ing the  past  half -century.  It  is  a 
square-bowed  structure,  with  one  or 
two  sails,  and  a  large  crew  who  live  in 
the  stern  part  of  the  raised  cabin  which 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  after  half  of 
the  boat.  The  sails  are  only  used 
when  the  wind  is  from  the  proper  quar- 
ter of  the  compass.  At  all  other  times 
the  boat  is  propelled  by  oars  or  by  long 
poles  stuck  in  the  bed  of  the  river  in 
the  same  way  as  a  canal  barge  nearer 
home  is  propelled  when  the  horse 
happens  to  be  feeding  or  on  the  sick- 
list  ;  or  the  crew  go  ashore  and  take 
the  place  of  the  horse.  Owing  to  the 
multitudinous  bends  of  the  river  the 
wind  seldom  serves  for  any  great  length 
of  time,  and  a  three  days'  passage  is 
not  reckoned  a  long  one.  The  distance 
is  eighty  miles,  but  the  shape  of  the 
river  nearly  doubles  it.  The  hire  of 
the  boat  works  out  at  the  equivalent  of 
about  £2  sterling,  and  the  experience 
is  cheap  at  the  money.  This  price  is 
exclusive  of  provisions,  which  I  carried 
with  me.  You  alight  at  Tung  Chow 
for  Pekin,  and  make  the  rest  of  the 
journey  on  a  donkey  or  in  a  cart. 

For  expedition  the  road  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred the  whole  way.  With  a  fairly 
decent  pair  of  mules  attached  to  the 
shafts  of  the  cart,  it  is  possible  to  trav- 
erse the  ground  in  forty-eight  hours  ; 
but  it  is  hard  work  for  the  mules. 
The  imperial  highway  is  on  a  par  with 
the  other  i*oads  of  the  empire — it  is 
narrow,  dusty,  and  rutty.  Now  and 
again  on  the  way  I  encountered  an  old 
man  making  pretence  to  keep  it  in  re- 
pair by  laying  the  dust  out  straight 
with  an  antique  hoe.  Actually,  he  was 
making  pitfalls  to  trip  up  the  unwary. 
At  another  point  it  was  my  good  for- 
tune so  see  a  gang  of  coolies  carrying 
baskets  of  mud  and  dumping  them  into 
the  big  holes  in  the  road,  flattening 
the  mass  down  to  the  required  level 
with  the  aid  of  a  disc  of.  metal  or  stone 
raised  by  eight  men  with  ropes  and 
dropped  suddenly  at  a  signal  from  a 
ninth.  At  yet  another  point  was  a 
crowd  of  half-naked  men  pounding  the 
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earth  with  mallets,  towards  the  same 
desirable,  but  seldom  attained,  end. 
This  road  between  Tientsin  and  Pekin 
is  the  busiest  in  the  whole  country. 
There  is  a  never-ending  stream  of 
men,  carts,  wagons,  and  wheelbarrows 
between  the  two  places.  The  cart  is  a 
vehicle  not  seen  outside  China.  It  has 
two  wheels  like  the  wheels  of  a  lorry, 
and  with  the  spokes  almost  as  substan- 
tial ;  and  the  shafts  are  like  young 
telegraph  poles  for  thickness.  There  is 
an  arclied  covering  of  blue  cotton  cloth 
on  wooden  frames,  and  the  bed  of  my 
cart  was  just  long  enough  and  just  wide 
enough  to  prevent  me  reclining  at  ease. 
The  result  was  that  my  legs  rested 
upon  the  shafts,  where  the  driver  sat 
cross-legged  and  swearing  at  his  long- 
haired animals.  It  takes  at  least  a 
fortnight  to  recover  from  the  sores  and 
pains  caused  by  the  incessant  jolting  of 
the  cart  over  the  rocky  road.  The 
compensating  feature  of  a  ninety-mile 
ride  on  one  of  these  conveyances  is 
that  you  are  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
studying  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
Chinese  life  —  the  mandarin  gaily 
dressed  in  yellow,  blue,  or  green,  and 
riding  a  donkey  ;  the  peasant  woman, 
with  her  shirt-like  gown  and  silk  or 
cotton  drawers  ;  and  the  beggar,  nearly 
naked  and  suffering  from  some  horrible 
malady  or  self-inflicted  mutilation. 
Bat  as  all  this  can  be  seen  at  any  time 
it  is  hardly  worth  while  going  out  on  to 
the  Pekin  roa<l  to  see  it ;  and  if  quick 
despatch  is  not  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion, the  house-boat,  though  slow  in 
more  than  one  sense,  has  superior  at- 
tractions. For  myself  I  look  forward 
confidently  to  the  time  when  there 
shall  be  a  railway  to  take  me  from  the 
Gulf  of  Pechili  to  the  wall  of  the  Tartar 
city  at  Pekin,  with  no  stoppage  save  at 
Tientsin.  This  innovation  cannot,  I 
should  think,  be  much  longer  delayed 
in  face  of  the  lesson  taujorht  to  the 
Chinese  by  their  much-despised  hered- 
itary enemies,  the  Japanese. 

The  first  impression  of  Pekin  seen  a 
mile  or  two  off  through  a  cloud  of  dust 
is  favorable.  ^'  Here  at  last,'^  thought 
I,  *'  is  a  place  worthy  the  name  of  a 
city  —  worthy  to  be  the  capital  of  an 


empire  which  numbers  four  hundred 
million  subjects."  The  walls  rise  high, 
and  here  and  there  along  the  top  appear 
watch-towers  as  lofty  as  a  sky-scraping 
Chicago  tenement.  But  the  moment  I 
set  foot  inside  it  was  apparent  that 
Pekin  is  like  other  Chinese  cities  — 
nothing  more  than  a  glorified  village  of 
one-storied  houses.  Of  inhabitants  it 
has  perhaps  half  as  many  again  as 
Tientsin.  In  general  characteristics 
the  two  places  are  identical.  The  style 
of  house  is  exactly  the  same.  There 
are  the  same  unpaved  and  ill-smelling 
streets,  the  same  open  sewers,  and  the 
same  almond-eyed  and  pig-tailed  Celes- 
tials, as  like  one  another  as  grapes  on  a 
bunch,  jostling  each  other  and  jabber- 
ing at  a  great  rate  in  a  multitude  of 
dialects.  Perhaps  the  contrast  between 
the  silks  of  the  rich  and  the  rags  of  the 
poor  is  more  marked  in  Pekin,  espe- 
cially in  the  Tartar  city,  which  is  above 
all  things  a  place  of  two  classes. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  Pekin 
are  the  walls.  The  outer  one  is  about 
twenty-seven  miles  in  circumference. 
It  was  built  centuries  ago  of  mud  and 
bricks.  The  inner  and  outer  face  are 
of  the  latter  ;  each  brick  is  as  big  as  a 
family  Bible,  and  the  interstices  are 
filled  up  with  mud  and  stones.  The 
whole  has  long  settled  into  a  solid 
cement.  Save  for  some  damage  done 
in  one  or  two  quarters  by  recent  floods, 
this  great  wall  is  still  intact.  The  gates 
number  thirteen.  They  are  insignifi- 
cant, though  finely  arched ;  are  not 
much  wider  than  the  streets,  and  are 
only  about  twenty  feet  high.  At  night 
they  are  closed  with  great  dooi*s 
sheathed  with  iron.  The  whole  city 
forms  two  rough  parallelograms,  one 
being  the  Tartar  city,  and  the  other 
the  Chinese.  There  is  another  wall 
separating  the  two  sections.  The  first 
is  the  Manchu  quarter  par  excellence; 
the  second  is  given  over  to  commerce. 
Inside  the  walls  of  the  Tartar  city — = 
they  are  sixty  feet  thick  at  the  base  — 
are  the  government  buildings,  the  for- 
eign legations,  and  the  residences  of 
the  wealthy  Tartars,  which  run  round 
another  high  grey-bricked  wall,  six 
miles     (roughly)     in     circumference. 
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This  wall  encloses  the  temples,  pleas- 
ure grounds,  and  outer  palaces  of  the 
sacred  city,  consecrated  to  the  uses  of 
the  "Son  of  Heaven.'*  Inside  this 
block,  again,  is  the  Purple  Forbidden 
City,  the  actual  residence  of  the  em- 
peror and  his  court. 

By  the  display  of  a  fair  amount  of 
that  quality  known  as  *' cheek,'*  and  by 
not  noticing  all  persons  who  show  an 
inclination  to  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  the  individual,  it  is  possible  to  pene- 
trate uito  many  places  in  Pekin  where 
the  "  foreign  devils'  "  presence  is  an 
abomination.  But  the  Forbidden  City 
it  is  simply  impossible  to  enter,  unless 
you  possess  very  strong  credentials, 
or  belong  to  one  of  the  legations 
ensconced  within  high  walls  in  the 
vicinity.  It  is,  however,  not  beyond 
human  ingenuity  to  obtain  a  view  of 
this  holy  place.  From  the  walls  the 
Umt  ensemhle  can  be  quite  readily  com- 
passed. The  loyal  Chinese  do  not  pry. 
They  have  the  haziest  notions  in  the 
world  as  to  the  personality  of  their 
emperor,  and  think  of  him  and  speak 
of  him  as  though  he  were  in  reality 
what  his  name  implies.  But  it  is  quite 
an  easy  matter  to  gather  information  — 
sometimes  of  a  very  untrustworthy 
kind  to  be  sure — about  his  Majesty 
from  members  of  his  Majesty's  own 
household.  The  form  of  ancestor- 
worship  practised  and  believed  in  in 
China  prepares  one  for  the  assertion 
that  the  emperor  is  not  his  own  master, 
and  makes  it  not  improbable  that  there 
is  truth  in  the  statement.  The  em- 
press dowager  is  credited  all  round 
with  being  the  real  ruler  of  her  son's 
people.  The  old  lady  has  just  cele- 
brated her  sixtieth  year,  and  we  have 
learnt  from  recent  press  messages  that 
she  was  so  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of 
the  country  as  to  forego  some  small 
portion  of  the  vast  sum  of  money  col- 
lected for  her  birthday  celebrations,  in 
onler  that  it  might  be  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  the  war  and  the  reward  of 
meritorious  generals.  For  instance,  to 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  skirmish  at 
Ping  Tang,  which  had  been  conveiied 
Into  a  rout  of  the  Japanese  by  the  time 
the  news  reached  the  court,  she  made 


a  present  of  eighty  thousand  taels  as 
a  token  of  her  appreciation  of  his 
efforts  and  an  earnest  of  further  favors 
to  come. 

With  due  allowance  for  exaggera- 
tions, there  remained  little  doubt  in  my 
mind,  after  conversation  with  hifluen- 
tial  persons  having  the  entry  into  the 
inner  circle  of  the  court,  that  the  em- 
press dowager  plays  a  large  part  in  the 
direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  empire. 
Of  course,  she  is  swindled  and  hum- 
bugged right  and  left  by  her  army  of 
understrappers,  but  she  has  her  way, 
or  fancies  she  has,  and  this  amounts  to 
the  same  thing  in  the  end,  while  it  sat- 
isfies all  parties.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  exactly  how  far  her  hand 
appears  in  recent  actions.  She  is  gen- 
erally allowed  to  be  an  exceedingly 
clever  and  astute  woman.  She  was  at 
the  head  of  affairs  during  the  Tae-ping 
rebellion  and  during  the  war  with 
France.  It  is  said  that  she  persists  in 
doing  everything  through  the  emperor  ; 
that  she  seldom  allows  herself  to  be 
seen ;  that  in  receiving  an  audience 
she  sits  on  one  side  of  a  screen,  whilst 
the  audience  kneels  on  the  other  ;  that 
she  has  the  choosing  of  the  ladies  of 
the  harem,  and  makes  them  skip  on 
occasion  ;  that  she  sells  appointments 
through  the  favorite  eunuch  of  the 
court,  and  shares  the  proceeds  with 
him.  These  are  a  few  of  the  rumors 
diligently  circulated  about  the  influence 
and  importance  of  the  empress  dow- 
ager. She  probably  inspires  many  of 
the  imperial  comments  on  the  official 
reports  and  acts  —  comments  indited 
with  the  emperor's  own  hand  and  a  red 
pencil,  and  destined  to  form  the  prin- 
cipal contents  of  the  Pekin  CkizetU^ 
which  is  by  some  hundreds  of  years  the 
oldest  newspaper  in  existence.  It  is 
quite  the  funniest  looking  by  an  equally 
liberal  margin.  The  copies  are  bound 
yellow,  or  blue,  or  sonie  other  color. 
One  in  my  possession  is  yellow-hacked, 
which  marks  it  as  of  some  distinction, 
for  yellow  is  the  imperial  color,  and 
this  is  a  first  edition,  so  to  speak.  The 
pages,  sixteen  in  number,  are  seven 
inches  long  and  three  inches  wide ; 
there  are  no  editorial  comments  and  no 
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adveriisemeuto  —  which  would  ho  suf- 
ticieut  to  coudeiuii  it  nearer  home ; 
and  the  matter  begins  at  the  end  and 
moves  from  right  to  left  up  and  down 
the  pag€. 

The  emperor's  labors  on  the  PeJUn 
Gazette  are  not  very  onerous.  He  has 
not  been  remarkable  for  strict  devotion 
to  afifairs  of  State.  The  ceremonial 
functions  associated  with  his  office  of 
high  priest  he  has  discharged  from 
Ihe  first  with  zeal.  Even  if  they  were 
nothing  more,  these  functions  would 
he  an  agreeable  change  from  the  dreary 
round  of  life  in  the  luxurious  prison 
called  his  palace.  The  Council  of 
State,  in  conjunction  with  the  empress 
dowager,  has  carried  on  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  and  unless  his 
Majesty  has  been  grossly  misrepre- 
sented, or  unless  he  has  developed  an 
interest  in  the  progress  of  the  Chinese 
arms  at  the  scat  of  war,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  Japanese  menace  on  his 
empire,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  imperial  edicts  re- 
cently published  in  the  official  Gazette, 
We  have  the  evidence  of  the  Gazette 
itself  to  show  that  he  has  been  fooled 
Co  the  top  of  his  bent  by  somebody  or 
somebodies  in  the  matter  of  the  war, 
and  all  things  pertaining  thereunto. 
He  is  aaid  to  possess  a  temper,  but  not 
»  will,  of  his  own.  Either  he  is  not 
blessed  with,  or  is  by  the  exigencies  of 
his  situation  not  allowed  to  display, 
administrative  ability  to  compare  even 
remotely  with  that  so  conspicuously 
manifested  by  the  mikado  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  troubles.  To 
his  people,  as  I  have  hinted,  he  is  not 
so  much  a  pater  patriot  as  a  demigod, 
and  he  has  lived  up  to  this  ideal. 
There  are,  in  all  probability,  not  (ive 
thousand  individuals  in  all  China  who 
have  an  accurate  notion  of  him.  And 
this,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  he  has  oc- 
casion to  show  himself  now  and  again 
in  connection  with  his  aforementioned 
functions,  as  vicar  on  earth  of  Shan.s:-ti, 
the  supreme  lord  of  heaven,  beside 
whom  he  will  in  due  course  take  his 
seat  with  his  predecessors  of  the  royal 
line. 

It  might  be  possible  to  say  much 


more  than  I  have  said  about  the  reign- 
ing emperor  of  China,  but  considera- 
tions of  space  forbid,  and,  besides,  it 
serves  no  good  purpose  to  repeat  sto- 
ries that  lack  authority  or  even  proba- 
bility. But  there  seems  to  be  little 
room  for  doubt  that  Ihs  Majesty  has 
played  the  part  of  a  puppet  ever  since 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  this  is 
the  last  word  I  shall  say  about  him. 
There  are  other  things  interesting  in 
Pekin  —  the  Chinese  city,  for  instance, 
with  its  narrow  streets,  its  innumerable 
shops,  its  markets,  and  its  temples. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  said  about  the 
streets  but  that  the}*^  ai*e  dirty,  unpaved, 
and  uneven.  But  the  feeling  of  stag- 
nancy and  decay,  which  became  op- 
pressive at  times  as  I  promenaded  the 
Tartar  city,  was  largely  sunk  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  interesting  sights 
around.  The  royal  city  may  be  the 
fnore  important  section,  and  there  is 
much  that  is  tangible  to  rivet  the  atten- 
tion there,  especially  if,  as  was  my 
good  luck,  one  has  a  European  of  ex- 
perience to  keep  him  from  going  far 
astray.  But  for  a  constant  succession 
of  novelties  and  surprises,  of  one  sort 
and  another,  perhaps  the  Chinese  quar- 
ter of  Pekin  is  the  best  place  in  the 
empire.  Something  is  constantly  aris- 
ing that  jnra  like  the  noise  of  a  file  on 
our  Western  usages  and  ideals,  but  this 
is  only  incidental  to  the  general  situa- 
tion. The  Tartar  city  is  rather  sleepy, 
which  adds  to  the  impression  of  decay. 
The  Chinese  city  is  all  bustle  and  busi- 
ness, which  detracts  from  that  impres- 
sion. There  are  hundreds  of  trades 
carried  on  here  which  were  never 
dreamt  of  in  our  Western  philosophy, 
and  the  enumeration  of  them  would  be 
a  sheer  impossibility.  Almost  every 
street  has  its  crowds  of  shops,  its  cheap 
restaurants,  and  its  gambling  and 
opium  hells.  Then  the  theatres  and 
the  gorgeous  temples  are  a  never-fail- 
ing attraction  to  the  traveller  as  well 
as  the  native.  Here  the  dutiful  son 
purchases  for  his  respected  parent  a 
gorgeous  coffin,  which  the  old  man 
treasures  as  among  his  most  cherished 
possessions  for  (it  may  be)  years  before 
he  is  called  upon  by  the  fates  to  occupy 
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it.  And  when  he  takes  bis  last  long 
journey  from  this  world  to  the  next 
the  sorrowing  survivora  go  to  a  shop 
and  purchase  the  gold  and  silver  paper 
which  is  to  be  burnt  at  his  grave  to 
provide  him  with  his  passage  money  to 
the  realms  of  the  blessed.  There  are 
places  where  the  crackers  are  on  sale 
which  are  to  be  fired  off  as  the  funeral 
procession  makes  its  way  to  the  burial 
grounds  in  order  to  keep  the  spirits  of 
evil  away  —  places,  too,  where  vast 
quantities  of  incense  and  joss  sticks  are 
sold  to  be  burnt  before  the  ancestral 
shrine  ;  places  where  they  sell  only 
birds,  or  gold-fishes,  or  *•  lie  "  coal,  or 
toys,  or  stores,  or  anything  else  imagin- 
able. Then  the  peddlers  and  the  beg- 
gars, the  latter  especially,  are  in  every 
way  worthy  of  notice.  Pekin  has  more 
than  its  share  of  beggars,  who  are  the 
most  impudent  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  wretched-looking  in  the  world; 
though  some  of  them  contrive  to  make 
a  respectable  living  out  ot  it.  These 
are,  of  course,  the  more  enterprising 
and  original  — the  men  who  have 
thought  of,  and  carried  out  with  their 
own  hands,  some  form  of  self-mutila- 
tion that  is  horrible  to  witness,  and 
bound  to  attract  the  notice  of  strangers, 
upon  whose  charities  they  exist ;  for 
the  onlinary  Chinese  do  not  give  liber- 
ally, and  the  spectacle  is  one  with 
which  they  are  more  familiar  than  the 
copy-book  precepts  from  Confucius 
—  their  household  words.  -Beggar's 
Bridge,  so-called  by'  the  foreign  ele- 
ment, is  a  sight  I  shall  not  soon  forget. 
Numerous  as  they  are  everywhere 
about  the  city,  they  crowd  this  place 
and  sidle  along  after  you,  whining  and 
threatening  to  do  terrible  things  to 
themselves  if  you  refuse  alms.  A  very 
common  form  of  mutilation  which  they 
practise  is  that  of  blinding  themselves. 
Less  common,  but  still  common 
enough,  is  it  to  have  the  arms  cut  off. 
The  number  of  the  halt  and  the  blind 
passes  belief.  One  prosperous  beggar 
of  the  city  is  a  man  who,  in  addition  to 
being  blind,  has  an  iron  skewer  run 
through  both  his  cheeks.  lie  is  said 
to  twist  it  about  to  keep  the  fiesli  ragged 
and  raw.     He  goes  about  with  a  small 


gong,  on  which  he  beats  to  attract 
attention. 

The  city  is  filled  with  exchanges  and 
markets,  and  fairs  are  almost  always  in 
progress.  In  the  vegetable  market- 
place death  sentences  are  carried  out 
with  all  the  publicity,  all  the  delibera- 
tion, and  all  the  cruelty  which  are  a 
conspicuous  feature  of  the  Chinese 
criminal  code.  The  poultry  market  is 
an  object  of  interest  for  itself,  and  so  is 
the  fur  market,  with  its  scores  of  spaces 
piled  high  with  skins  brought  down 
from  the  interior  by  the  Mongols  to  be 
bartered  for  brick  tea,  coal,  and  other 
commodities.  It  is  a  great  sight  to  see 
these  fierce  nomads  dressed  in  sheep- 
skin and  furs  defiling  in  through  the 
city  gates  at  early  morn  with  their  long 
strings  of  dromedaries  and  camels 
laden  with  bales  of  skins  which,  if 
placed  on  the  London  market,  would 
make  the  fortunes  of  their  owners. 
There  is  a  large  demand  among  the 
Chinese  mandarins,  and  nobles,  and 
successful  merchants  for  furs,  which 
are  a  luxury  they  indulge  in  without 
stint,  and,  if  necessary,  without  regard 
to  price.  The  busiest  time  of  the  day 
is  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  for 
the  Chinese  are  very  early  risers,  and 
the  thousand  merchants  there  congre- 
gated in  their  gorgeous  silk  apparel 
manage  to  get  through  a  good  day's 
work  before  the  British  working-man's 
breakfast  half-hour  is  over.  The  silver 
exchange,  too,  carried  on  in  a  building 
hardly  more  pretentious  than  a  good- 
sized  barn,  echoes  with  the  noise  of 
excited  dealers  hours  before  the  Lon- 
don stockbroker  thinks  of  putting  in  an 
appearance  at  Capel  Court. 

I  am  conscious  that  in  this  article  a 
very  faint  outline  has  been  given  of 
the  life  and  appearance  of  Pekin,  but 
that  is  because  the  subject  is  a  wide 
one,  and  there  are  limitations  to  human 
endeavor.  A  woi*d  or  two  in  conclu- 
sion as  to  the  character  of  the  people. 
A  study  of  them  in  loco  does  not  leave 
a  favorable  impression  behind.  It  is 
notorious  that  the  high  places  of  the 
empire  are  completely  demoralized  — 
that  officials  are  appointed  by  undis- 
guised bribery,  and  that  they  as  a  body 
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hold  their  offices  not  as  a  public  trust, 
but  as  a  direct  means  of  personal  proUt 
and  aggrandizement.  The  rich  are 
very  rich  ;  the  poor  are  very  poor. 
There  is  little  patriotism,  properly  so 
called,  iu  any  class  of  the  community. 
Few  Chinese  are  fired  by  love  of  their 
country  to  sustained  deeds  of  yalor. 
The  Chinaman's  religion  is  a  comfort- 
ing one,  which  promises  him  Paradise 
])rovided  he  retains  his  pigtail ;  and 
this  explains  the  fact  that  with  brave 
leaders  and  a  decent  measure  of  en- 
couragement he  will  fight  hard.  But 
he  does  not  love  fighting,  and  he  is 
liable  to  become  panic-stricken  wilh 
very  little  reason.  His  condition  is 
the  outcome  of  many  centuries  of  in- 
tellectual sloth,  and  not  even  the  lesson 
that  is  being  taught  with  such  humiliat- 
ing severity  by  his  ancient  enemy  will 
avail  much  to  improve  him  iu  the  ab- 
sence of  dnislic  reforms  undertaken  by 
those  in  authority.  His  hatred  of  the 
Japanese  and  his  equally  intense  ha- 
tred of  the  "foreign  devil"  must  not 
be  accounted  to  him  for  a  virtue  if  he 
does  not  possess  some  of  the  more 
solid  qualities  that  go  to  the  moulding 
of  national  character,  as  we  understand 
that  phrase.  Individuality  of  a  kind 
tlie  Celestial  does  possess,  but  it  is  a 
kind  that  does  not  commend  itself  to 
the  admiration  of  mankind  at  large,  and 
that  cannot  count  for  much  in  the  long 
run.  The  fact  that  a  handful  of  Japan- 
ese has  availed  to  frighten  China  half 
out  of  its  wits  —  to  sweep  its  army  out 
of  Corea  and  its  fieet  pmctically  off  the 
face  of  the  waters  —  seems,  to  my 
mind,  to  show  that  the  dismal  vaticina- 
tions of  such  men  as  the  author  of 
"National  Life  and  Character"  are 
based  on  a  total  misapprehension  of 
the  country  and  its  people. 

M.  Hees  Da  vies. 


From  The  Spectator. 
TIDINESS. 

If  there  is  a  good  quality  in  the  world 
which  the  majority  of  men  think  a 
small  one,  it  is  the  one  which  women 
have    agreed  to  describe  as  tidiness. 


There  are  thousands  of  tidy  men  in  the 
world,  and  millions  of  tidy  women  ;  but 
the  male  majority,  even  while  benefit- 
ing inexpressibly  by  their  womankind's 
efforts  to  secure  tidiness,  fret  and  fume 
under  them,  and  end  by  submitting 
with  a  protest,  and  probably  some 
depreciatory  thought  about  women's 
"  fussy  ways."  Yet  tidiness  is  nothing 
but  order  in  small  things  ;  and  order  in 
small  things  is  always  an  assistance  to 
efficiency,  and  sometimes  absolutely 
essential  to  it.  The  horror  in  which  all 
good  military  officers  hold  untidiness  in 
their  men  or  in  their  barracks,  has  its 
root  in  a  just  conviction  that  discipline 
ultimately  depends  upon  the  habit  of 
compliance  with  minute  rules,  not  one 
of  which  is  by  itself  of  any  importance, 
and  not  onl}^  discipline  but  I'eadiness 
for  action.  Bayonets  must  not  be 
rusty,  or  the  locks  of  repeaters  left 
un oiled,  if  they  are  to  be  perfectly  and 
instantly  available  for  their  work,  yet 
the  rigid  orders  which  produce  the 
polish  and  the  oiling  are  identical  iu 
kind  as  well  as  in  principle  with  the 
"female  fidgettiness,"  which  compels 
the  housemaid  to  dust  under  the 
drawers,  or  worries  a  careless  husband 
into  keeping  his  letters  and  his  news- 
papers on  the  table  instead  of  on  the 
fioor.  Every  skilled  hygeist  knows 
that  half  the  "  barbarism "  against 
which  he  wages  war  is  untidiness  car- 
ried to  the  n*i>  power,  and  every  naval 
captain  knows  that  if  he  permitted 
untidiness  to  reign,  his  ship  would  first 
become  an  Aceldama  and  then  meet,  in 
all  human  probability,  with  some 
catastrophe  in  action.  "  Where  are 
those  shells  No.  5?"  and  if  they 
cannot  be  found  at  once,  the  ship  must 
strike.  Mrs.  Bishop,  in  her  recent 
most  instructive  letters  from  Pekin, 
published  in  the  St.  Jameses  Qazetie^ 
had  a  sentence  or  two  which,  rightly 
understood,  are  positively  ghastly  in 
the  horror  they  suggest,  yet  they  are 
nothing  in  themselves  but  rebukes 
for  untidiness.  She  says  :  "  Of  the 
Manchu  troops  as  they  passed  Mouk- 
den,  and  their  deplorably  antique  arms, 
I  have  written  previously.  As  a  whole 
the  Chinese  armies  have  taken  the  field 
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with  an  unorganized  and  peculating 
commissariat,  and  witliout  transport  or 
a  medical  service.  Their  rifles  and 
muskets  are  of  an  influite  variety  of 
patterns,  obsolete  and  new,  and  car- 
tridges for  perhaps  twenty  different 
makes  are  served  out  all  jumbled  up 
together.  In  Manchuria  I  saw  car- 
tridges not  in  boxes,  but  lying  in  great 
heaps  like  potatoes  —  long  and  short, 
fat  and  thin,  all  mixed  up  together,  and 
soldiei*8  fitting  them  to  their  guns,  tr}*- 
ing  them,  and  thromng  those  away 
which  were  too  large  or  too  smalV^  Just 
imagine  the  position  of  Chinese  sol- 
diers in  action  with  their  small  stock 
of  fitting  cartridges  exhausted,  and  no 
more  to  be  obtained  about  which  there 
was  any  certainty  that  they  would  fit 
the  rifles  I  They  would  be  killed  in 
heaps,  if  they  stood,  like  so  many  un- 
armed men,  and  of  course  they  do  not 
stand  but  run,  throwing  their  perfectly 
useless  rifles  away  to  increase  their 
speed  ;  and  so  the  Japanese,  all  armed 
with  tiie  Murata  rifle  fitte<l  to  perfec- 
tion with  appropriate  cartridges,  win 
every  battle,  and  a  mighty  empire  falls 
prone  before  a  comparatively  dwarfish 
foe.  It  is  a  grim  little  story  suggesting 
infinite  carnage  and  suffering,  and  yet 
much  of  the  muddle  must  be  due  to 
positive  untidiness,  and  nothing  more 
grandiose.  There  probably  was  a  cor- 
rupt motive  in  the  original  purchase  of 
so  many  patterns,  and  of  course  there 
was  grave  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part 
of  the  inspectors  of  the  supply  depart- 
ments ;  but  the  refusal  of  the  imme- 
diate officei-s  concerned  to  keep  tlie 
boxes  separate,  the  heaping  of  the 
cartridges  '*like  potatoes,"  and  the 
mingling  of  the  sizes  in  one  heap,  may 
have  been  due,  probably  was  due,  to 
that  habitual  untidiness  of  the  Chinese 
which  makes  their  cities  pest-houses, 
and  their  special  quartera  all  over  the 
world  the  despair  of  the  hygeist  and 
the  policeman.  The  notion  that  un- 
tidiness in  the  strictest  feminine  sense 
could  contribute  to  the  pamlysis  of  an 
empire,  is  in  the  highest  degree  tragi- 
comic, and  yet  it  is  unmistakably  true, 
an<1  mny  in  future  be  quoted  with 
accuracy,  if   not  with    effect,  by  any 


woman  who  is  scolded  by  her  lord  for 
worrying  him  with  her  orderliness  and 
love  of  seeing  ^'  things  in  their  proper 
places."  "  Remember  the  Chinese 
soldiers,"  she  may  say,  and  if  he  has 
read  this  article  he  will  for  five  seconds 
be  a  little  ashamed  of  his  own  petu- 
lance. 

Tidiness  is  not  exactly  the  "capacity 
for  taking  trouble"  to  which  military 
critics  attribute  the  successes  of  the 
Prussian  army,  though  wilhout  that 
capacity  there  is,  of  course,  no  tidiness, 
but  it  is  that,  plus  the  power  of  seeking 
a  certain  ideal  perfectness  in  arrange- 
ments for  their  own  sake  rather  than 
for  the  sake  of  results.  Even  among 
women  the  tidy  dresser  is  not  always 
the  charming  dresser,  for  sometimes 
the  tidiness  suggests  finicking,  but  the 
untidy  dresser  can  never,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  dressed  charmingly. 
The  lady  must  seek  besides  neatness 
a  certain  ideal,  and  the  man  must  be 
desirous  of  a  certain  utility,  of  th& 
power,  for  example,  of  finding  any  book 
or  any  letter  at  a  moment^s  notice. 
There  is  a  little  forethought  in  tnio 
tidiness,  whether  it  be  in  the  armnge- 
ment  of  a  drawer  or  the  careful  selec- 
tion of  cartridges  that  will  fit  the  rifles 
they  are  intended  for,  and  the  notion 
that  the  "tidy"  housewife  or  the 
'*  tidy  "  man  of  business  must  of  neces- 
sity be  without  imagination  is  an  illu- 
sion. He  or  she  must  imagine  what 
will  be  the  need  of  the  future  as  re- 
gards the  articles  in  a  muddle,  or  there 
will  be  no  effort  to  make  them  acces- 
sible, which  is  in  our  daily  life  the 
grand  motor  of  tidiness,  or,  at  all 
events,  shares  with  the  desire  to  look 
well  in  the  privilege  of  inspiring  the 
quality  in  its  active  form.  Assuming 
the  Chinese  ofticei-s  in  charge  of  the 
cartridges  not  to  be  simply  dishonest  or 
indifferent,  they  must,  in  piling  those 
heaps  together  "like  potatoes"  have 
been  strangely  wanting  in  imagination 
not  to  perceive  at  once  that  in  the  hour 
of  conflict  their  reckless  indulgence  in 
laziness  might  bo  destructive  not  only 
to  their  men  but  to  themselves.  For 
a  kind  of  laziness,  as  every  woman 
knows,  enters  into  all  untidiness.    The- 
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man  leaves  his  papera  in  a  heap  be- 
cause he  cannot,  or  will  not,  compel 
himself  to  the  exertion  of  sorting  them, 
the  woman  keeps  her  room  '^all  in  a 
litter  "  because  orderly  "  putting  away  " 
fatigues  her  beyond  endurance.  Tidi- 
ness involves  a  perpetually  recurrent 
necessity  for  small  exertions,  and  he  or 
she  who  is  inherently  untidy  feels  about 
it  just  as  a  savage  feels  about  clothes, 
that  the  exertion  of  wearing  them 
never  comes  to  an  end.  Of  course 
the  cure  is  to  go  on  with  the  exertion 
steadily  until  it  becomes  first  an  easy 
liabit,  and  then  a  habit  so  strong  that 
deviation  from  it  is  an  unendurable  tax 
upon  forbearance.  There  are  women 
in  thousands  to  whom  to  be  untidy  is 
positive  pain,  and  officei*s  in  hundreds 
in  all  armies  in  whose  thoughts  a  de- 
parture from  tidiness  in  their  uniforms, 
in  their  barracks,  in  the  armngement 
for  the  supply  and  maintenance  of 
weapons,  involves  a  kind  of  moral  de- 
linquency. An  Irishman  employed  as 
a  gardener,  is  said  to  have  hated  his 
master  because  he  insisted  on  having 
Ids  carriage  drive  swept  of  all  fallen 
leaves.  ^^Did  the  leaves  hurt  the 
basteB  ?  "  asked  the  indignant  son  of 
Erin,  without  in  the  least  moving  liis 
exceedingly  kind  but  thoroughly  En- 
gl isli  employer  from  his  resolve  to  com- 
pel what  the  gardener  considered  a  sort 
of  shot-drill.  That  gardener  had  the 
Chinese,  that  master  the  Japanese  way 
of  looking  at  things,  and  trivial  as  the 
difference  may  appear,  it  has  helped 
largely  to  cost  the  Chinese  the  sover- 
eignty of  Manchuria. 

Tidiness  is  satirized  by  a  hundred 
writers,  and  despised,  as  we  have  said, 
by  millions  ;  but  nobody  ever  argues 
against  it  seriously,  unless  we  take  the 
allegation  that  strong  men  are  never 
tidy,  to  be  a  serious  argument.  It 
would  bo  one  perhaps,  if  it  were  true  ; 
but  then  it  is  not.  Great  soldiers  and 
sailors  are  almost  invariably  tidy,  Fred- 
erick of  Prussia  being  a  rather  conspic- 
Qous  exception  ;  many  great  lawyers 
have  been  neat  to  finickingness,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  many  great 
men  of  business.  We  should  say,  in- 
deedy  that  as  many  weak  men  were  un- 


tidy as  strong  men,  and  that  of  the 
latter  a  large  proportion  will  be  found 
to  be  of  the  dreamy  or  the  reflective 
temperament.  Dreamy  people  hate 
tidiness,  and  the  very  reflective  are 
rarely  quite  tidy,  the  reason  being  the 
same  in  both  cases,  that  such  persons 
besides  feeling  the  inherent  dislike  of 
most  men  to  small  recurrent  exertions 
without  immediate  end,  are  annoyed  by 
interruptions  to  the  cuiTentof  thought. 
They  want,  as  they  say,  to  be  at  peace 
from  trifles,  and  as  somebody  usually 
saves  them  from  the  consequences  of 
their  ways,  they  remain  untidy  through 
life.  That  they  gain  any  tiling  by  their 
untidiness,  except,  possibly,  some 
slight  relief  from  irritability,  is,  how- 
ever, a  most  rash  assumption.  They 
rarely  save  time,  for  they  can  never 
And  anything  ;  they  do  not  think  more 
clearly,  for  the  materials  for  thought 
are  never  ready  to  hand  ;  and  it  may 
be  questioned  if  their  habit  adds  even 
to  their  mental  peace.  Few  men  are 
wholly  unaware  of  their  own  untidi- 
ness, or  escape  from  periodic  impulses 
to  correct  it,  and  what  with  those  in- 
termittent flts,  which  never  do  any 
good,  and  their  occasional  conscious- 
ness of  the  trouble  they  give,  they  are 
probably  as  much  disturbed  as  the  tidy^ 
who  indeed  in  time  become  blissfully 
unconscious  that  they  have  adopted  a 
feminine  habit,  and  in  adopting  it  have 
materially  increased  their  own  readi- 
ness for  action.  It  is  quite  possible 
even  for  Chinamen  to  divide  cartridges 
into  those  which  will  flt  the  rifles  and 
those  which  will  not,  and  to  keep  them 
in  separate  heaps,  and  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  pleasures  of  untidiness  in 
their  case  are  not  outweighed  by  the 
pains  consequent  on  defeat,  flight,  dis- 
grace, or  death  by  disembowelling. 


From  The  Magazine  of  Art. 
THE  SHBINE  OP  ST.  SIMEON. 

Zara,  the  chief  town  of  Dalmatia, 
situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic, 
is  chiefly  famous  for  the  liqueur  called 
maraschino,  made  from  the  cherries 
which  grow  in   the  neighborhood.    It 
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is,  however,  also  noted  for  a  relic  of 
considerable  interest.  In  one  of  its' 
churches  is  a  silver-gilt  shrine  which  is 
said  to  contain  the  body  of  St.  Sim- 
eon, the  prophet  who  sang  the  Nunc 
Dimittis.  It  is  not  exactly  known 
when  the  body  of  the  saint  was  brought 
to  Zai-a,  but  tradition  says  that  it  was 
conveyed  there  by  sea  from  Palestine 
by  a  knight  on  his  return  from  the 
Crusades.  According  to  tradition,  the 
devil  raised  a  storm  and  attempted  to 
sink  the  ship,  but  the  Crusader,  by 
throwing  all  his  property  overboard, 
managed  to  keep  it  afloat,  and  when 
the  gale  ceased,  the  ship  was  drifted 
in  a  dilapidated  condition,  into  the  port 
of  Zara.  Whilst  staying  there  for  re- 
pairs to  be  made  to  the  vessel,  the 
knight  was  taken  ill,  and  was  conveyed 
to  the  hospital  of  the  monks,  situated 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  He  gave 
out  that  the  corpse  was  that  of  his 
brother,  and  caused  it  to  be  buried  in 
the  cemetery  belonging  to  the  monas- 
tery. Gradually  becoming  worse,  the 
knight,  when  on  the  point  of  death, 
divulged  to  the  monks  that  the  body 
was  that  of  St.  Simeon,  and  all  neces- 
sary proofs  would  be  found  amongst 
his  documents.  The  monks,  pleased 
at  their  good  fortune  in  oblaining  such 
a  valuable  relic,  determined  to  keep  the 
body  of  the  saint ;  but  the  same  night 
on  which  the  Crusader  died  a  celestial 
being  appeared  in  a  dream  to  the  three 
governors  of  the  town  of  Zara,  and 
announced  to  each  of  them  that  the 
body  of  St.  Simeon  had  been  buried 
in  the  cemetery  of  the  monks,  and 
bade  them  go  and  search  for  it.     On 


the  following  morning,  being  bent  on 
their  mission,  they  met  and  narrated 
their  dreams  to  one  another.  They 
then  went  to  the  cemetery,  where  they 
found  the  monks  already  digging  for 
the  corpse.  The  governore  told  their 
dreams,  and  easily  persuaded  the  monks 
to  allow  the  body  to  be  taken  into  the 
town,  where  it  was  exhibited  in  one  of 
the  churches,  and  many  miracles  being 
wrought  by  means  of  it,  its  fame  soon 
spread  throughout  Dalmatia.  In  the 
year  1371,  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of 
Louis  I.  of  Hungary,  visited  Zara,  and, 
wishing  to  possess  some  relic  of  the 
saint,  she  broke  off  the  forefinger  from 
the  left  hand.  No  sooner  had  she 
done  so  than  she  lost  her  sight,  and 
was  unable  to  find  her  way  out  of  the 
church.  Prostrating  herself  before  the 
altar,  the  queen  openly  confessed  her 
sin  and  replaced  the  finger,  which  im- 
mediately united  again  to  the  hand, 
and  the  queen's  sight  was  restored,  but 
her  own  hand,  touching  the  body  of 
the  saint,  became  withered.  For  a  sec- 
ond time  the  queen  craved  pardon 
from  the  saint,  and  offered  as  a  penalty 
for  her  sins,  to  present  him  with  a 
silver  shrine  to  replace  the  wooden  one 
in  which  his  body  was  then  encased. 
Her  prayer  being  heard,  the  queen 
commissioned  five  noblemen  of  Zara  to 
have  the  shrine  made  ;  and  they  en- 
trusted Francesco  da  Milano,  son  of  a 
Milanese  silversmith,  named  Antonio, 
living  at  Zara,  to  execute  it.  Fran- 
cesco completed  the  shrine  in  1380,  and 
received  twenty-eight  thousand  ducats 
for  his  labor. 

H.   M.  CUNDALL,  F.S.A. 


The  Phonograph  in  the  Class-room. 
—  Professor  McKendrlck,  of  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity, carried  out  an  interesting  experi- 
ment in  his  physiology  class  one  day  last 
week.  The  occasion  was  the  formal  clos- 
ing of  the  summer  session,  and  the  pro- 
fessor gave  a  practical  demonstration  of 
the  ability  of  the  phonograph  to  deliver  the 
lecture  which  he  had  previously  spoken 
into  the  instrument.    The  words  were  dis- 


tinctly heard  in  every  comer  of  the  class- 
room. Of  late,  suggests  the  Christian 
Commonioealth,  such  **  demonstrations  '* 
on  the  part  of  noisy  students  have  oc- 
curred and  recurred  in  certain  of  the 
medical  classes  in  the  university  that  the 
suggestion  to  substitute  the  phonograph 
for  the  personnel  of  the  lecturer  may  not 
seem  altogether  far-fetched. 
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To  a  Baby  Kinswoman,  etc. 


TO  A  BABY  KINSWOMAN, 


LovB,  whose  light  thrills  heaven  and  earth, 

Smiles  and  weeps  upon  thy  birth. 

Child,  whose  mother's  love-lit  eyes 

Watch  thee  but  from  Paradise. 

Sweetest  sight  that  earth  can  give. 

Sweetest  light  of  eyes  that  live, 

Ours  must  needs,  for  hope  withdrawn, 

Hail  with  tears  thy  soft  spring  dawn. 

Light  of  hope  whose  star  hath  set. 

Light  of  love  whose  sun  lives  yet. 

Holier,  happier,  heavenlier  love 

Breathes  about  thee,  bums  above, 

Surely,  sweet,  than  ours  can  be. 

Shed  from  eyes  we  may  not  see. 

Though  thine  own  may  see  them  shine 

Night  and  day,  perchance,  on  thine. 

Sun  and  moon  that  lighten  earth 

Seem  not  fit  to  bless  thy  birth  : 

Scarce  the  very  stars  we  know 

Here  seem  bright  enough  to  show 

Whence  in  unimagined  skies 

Glows  the  vigil  of  such  eyes. 

Theirs  whose  heart  is  as  a  sea 

Swoln  with  sorrowing  love  of  thee 

Fain  would  share  witli  t^ine  the  sight 

Seen  alone  of  babes  aright, 

Watched  of  eyes  more  sweet  than  flowers 

Sleeping  or  awake  :  but  ours 

Can  but  deem  or  dream  or  guess 

Thee  not  wholly  motherless. 

Might  they  see  or  might  they  know 

What  nor  faith  nor  hope  may  show. 

We  whose  hearts  yearn  toward  thee  now 

Then  were  blest  and  wise  as  thou. 

Had  we  half  thy  knowledge, — had 

Love  such  wisdom,  —  grief  were  glad, 

Surely,  lit  by  grace  of  thee ; 

Life  were  sweet  as  death  may  be. 

Now  the  law  that  lies  on  men 

Bids  us  mourn  our  dead  :  but  then 

Heaven  and  life  and  earth  and  death, 

Quickened  as  by  God's  own  breath, 

AH  were  turned  from  sorrow  and  strife  : 

Earth  and  death  were  heaven  and  life. 

All  too  far  are  then  and  now 

Sundered  :  none  may  be  as  thou; 

Yet  this  grace  is  ours  —  a  sign 

Of  that  goodlier  grace  of  thine, 

Sweet,  and  thine  alone  —  to  see 

Heaven,  and  heaven*s  own  love,  in  thee. 

Bless  them,  then,  whose  eyes  caress 

Thee,  as  only  thou  canst  bless. 

Comfort,  faith,  assurance,  love. 

Shine  around  us,  brood  above, 

Fear  grows  hope,  and  hope  grows  wise, 

Thrilled  and  lit  by  children's  eyes. 

Yet  in  ours  the  tears  unshed, 

Child,  for  hope  that  death  leaves  dead, 


Needs  must  bum  and  tremble ;  thou 
Knowest  not,  seest  not,  why  nor  how» 
More  than  we  know  whence  or  why 
Comes  on  babes  that  laugh  and  lie 
Half  asleep,  in  sweet-lipped  scorn, 
Light  of  smiles  outlightening  mom, 
Whence  enkindled  as  is  earth 
By  the  dawn's  less  radiant  birth 
All  the  body  soft  and  sweet 
Smiles  on  us  from  face  to  feet 
When  the  rose-red  hands  would  fain 
Reach  the  rose-red  feet  in  vain. 
Eyes  and  hands  that  worship  thee 
Watch  and  tend,  adore  and  see 
All  these  heavenly  sights,  and  give 
Thanks  to  see  and  love  and  live. 
Yet,  of  all  that  holds  thee  dear. 
Sweet,  the  dearest  smiles  not  here. 
Thine  alone  is  now  the  grace. 
Haply,  still  to  see  her  face  ; 
Thine,  thine  only  now  the  sight 
Whence  we  dream  thine  own  takes  light. 
Yet,  though  faith  and  hope  live  blind. 
Yet  they  live  in  heart  and  mind 
Strong  and  keen  as  truth  may  be  ; 
Yet,  though  blind  as  grief  were  we 
Inly  for  a  weeping- while. 
Sorrow's  self  before  thy  smile 
Smiles  and  softens,  knowing  that  yet, 
Far  from  us  though  heaven  be  set. 
Love,  bowed  down  for  thee  to  bless, 
Dares  not  call  thee  motherless. 

Algernon  Chakles  Swinbubnb. 

May,  1894.  Nineteenth  Oentury. 


THE  CHEVIOTS  SEEN   FROM  THE  NORTH. 

0  LAND  of  the  south,  rising  up 
Like  wine  to  the  brim  of  a  cup  ! — 
Have  I  loved  my  land  enough  ? 

1  who  loathe  her  shams  and  shows, 
I  who  love  so  well  her  foes, 

As  soon  as  the  Cheviots  rose 

And  I  felt  beyond  that  gray 
Reef  of  hills  —  oh,  I  cannot  say^ 
But  even  the  clouds  that  lay 

Over  bits  of  English  plain 
Seemed  the  veritable  main. 
Rich  clouds  of  the  harvest  rain. 

And  the  light  beyond  !    O  land, 
I  begin  to  understand 
Th*  insensate  love  of  the  banned. 
Academy.  MlCHABI.  FiRLD. 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Beview. 
MB.  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 
A  CRITICAL  STUDY. 

The  collected  edition  of  Mr.  Steven- 
son's writings,  which  is  in  process  of 
publication  in  several  luxurious  vol- 
umes, makes  what  9ne  may  call  the 
author's  formal  diploma  of  renown  ;  so 
far  as  contemporary  opinion  can  affirm, 
he  becomes  a  classic.  It  is  a  verdict 
which  I  for  one  would  never  chal- 
lenge ;  Mr.  Stevenson  belongs  to  that 
class  of  writers,  who,  with  Horace  at 
their  head,  have  possessed,  over  and 
above  their  other  gifts,  the  peculiar 
power  of  enlisting  our  affections. 
Whenever  a  new  volume  of  his  has 
appeared  the  pathetic  preface  to 
"  Prince  Otto  "  has  never  failed  to  run 
in  my  head  :  — 

Well,  we  will  not  give  in  that  we  are 
beaten ;  I  still  mean  to  get  my  health 
again ;  I  still  purpose,  this  book  or  the 
next,  to  launch  a  masterpiece. 

That  his  purpose  has  been  accom- 
plished few  would  deny ;  these  vol- 
umes will  contain  not  one  masterpiece 
but  several  in  different  kinds.  Yet  — 
and  the  cr}'  is  loudest  where  Mr.  Ste- 
venson's admirers  are  most  devoted  — 
we  thought  he  might  have  done  some- 
thing more. 

Partly  this  is  the  unjust  but  natural 
recoil  from  an  over-estimate,  caused 
by  unfamiliar  excellence.  '^  Treasure 
Island,"  if  one  considers  it  fairly,  was 
the  high- water  mark  of  technical  per- 
fection among  romances  of  this  cen- 
tury. Scott  never  cared,  as  he  frankly 
admits,  to  take  much  pains  either  with 
his  style  or  his  story,  writing  very 
rapidly  and  inventing  as  he  went 
along.  Thackeray,  Mr.  Stevenson's  one 
superior  in  finish  and  felicity  of  man- 
ner, never  troubled  much  about  con- 
struction. Accordingly,  when  it  was 
remembered  that  the  author  of  this  dm- 
matically  simple  narrative  had  shown, 
in  essays  and  minor  stories,  consum- 
mate mastery  of  a  singularly  ornate 
style,  it  seemed  that  a  man  who  thus 
from  the  very  outset  united  all  the 
excellences,  might  attain  to  any  imagi- 
nable height.    Bat,  as  Mr.  Stevenson's 


work  developed  itself,  it  displayed  au 
ideal  of  art  which  has  never  been  pop- 
ular in  this  country.  The  character- 
istic English  opinion  makes  art  a 
matter  of  inspiration  ;  and  the  public 
rather  resents  it  when  Mr.  Stevenson 
comes  and  tells  them  that  an  art  must 
be  learnt  like  any  other  trade,  and 
even  exposes  his  own  procedure.  In 
that  verj'  interesting  essay,  "  A  Col- 
lege Magazine,"  he  has  related  how  he 
learned  to  write  by  incessant  practice, 
above  all  by  sedulous  mimicry  of  great 
models.  "I  lived  with  words,"  he 
says ;  and  the  result  is  that  formal  ex- 
cellence to  which  we  have  now  grown 
accustomed,  but  which  dazzled  our 
judgment  at  the  outset.  Again,  upon 
the  vexed  question  of  the  artist's  per- 
sonality and  its  right  to  appear,  Mr. 
Stevenson  sides  with  the  French  rather 
than  the  English  authorities.  If  you 
want  to  display  grief,  Mr.  Irving  would 
say,  you  must  feel  inclined  to  weep. 
Au  actor  who  should  so  far  forget  him- 
self as  really  to  grieve,  M.  CoqueHn  has 
said,  would  be  apt  to  weep  unbecom- 
ingly and  produce  the  wrong  effect ;  in 
short,  an  artist  must  keep  himself  con- 
stantly in  hand  rather  than  let  himself 
be  carried  away.  This  self-suppression 
Mr.  Stevenson  has  rigidly  practised  ; 
the  moralizing  vein,  inherent  in  his 
Scotch  blood,  has  found  an  outlet  only 
in  his  essays  ;  but  in  all  probability  the 
public  would  have  loved  him  better  if 
he  had  interspersed  his  narrative  with 
passages  from  "Virginibus  Pueris- 
que."  The  public  is  unreasonable  ; 
still,  if  I  were  hard  pushed  with  a 
comparison  between  the  '^  Master  of 
Ballantrae"  and  a  good  Waverley 
novel,  I  should  have  to  admit  that  Mr. 
Stevenson's  work  looks  like  a  racer  in 
hard  training.  Every  proportion  is 
exact,  every  redundancy  removed,  and 
the  result  is  admirable,  but,  if  you  wish 
to  be  malignant,  a  trifle  artificial. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Stevenson  has  lived  a 
little  too  much  with  words.  If  you  set 
him  by  the  unchallenged  great  ones, 
Scott,  Dickens,  and  Thackeray,  he  is 
light  and  thin,  he  lacks  their  weight  of 
human  experience.  His  work  does  not 
seem,  like  theirs,  to  spring  from   the 
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writer's  very  existence.  Tlie  novel 
mast  ultimately  rest  upon  experience, 
and  the  nature  of  the  experience  will 
determine  the  nature  of  the  work.  He 
has  not  the  intensity  of  the  Brontds, 
from  whose  strangled  lives  passion 
shot  up  like  water  from  a  fountain- 
pipe  ;  he  has  not  the  serious  reflective 
wisdom  of  George  Eliot,  nor  her  sense 
of  the  tragic  issues  that  fill  common 
life.  He  lacks  the  wide  human  expe- 
rience, the  personal  contact  with  life, 
which  informs  the  work  of  other  great 
novelists.  Fielding  learnt  more  in  his 
police  court  than  he  ever  did  from 
hooks,  good  scholar  though  he  was. 
Scott,  like  Mr.  Stevenson,  depends 
much  upon  the  experience  of  the  im- 
agination, his  antiquarian  lore ;  yet 
Scott  himself  declared  that  his  official 
duties  were  a  help,  not  a  hindrance  ; 
they  made  a  corrective  to  hookishness 
and  kept  him  in  touch  with  life.  Be- 
fore Dickens  hegan  writing  he  learnt 
the  world  hy  the  struggle  to  exist ;  and 
he,  like  Thackeray,  was  till  his  death 
occupied  with  the  business  side  of  lit- 
erature, editing  magazines  and  papers. 
But  Mr.  Stevenson  probably  has  not 
even  to  sell  his  own  writings  ;  his 
whole  and  sole  business  in  life  is  to 
write  ;  in  short,  he  lives  completely,  as 
few  literary  men  have  done,  the  artist's 
existence.  Tennyson  did  the  same ; 
but  then  Tennyson  did  not  write  nov- 
els. Mr.  Stevenson  has  gone  about 
like  the  artist  in  search  of  picturesque 
grouping;  interested  in  his  felloif 
men,  but  standing  a  little  way  off  to 
see  them  better ;  gregarious  enough, 
but  only  with  his  congeners  ;  a  gipsy,  n 
vagrant,  a  Bohemian,  and  not  a  citizen, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  tax-collector  has 
compelled  him.  Doubtless  ill-health 
has  kept  him  away  from  the  active 
business  of  life ;  in  Samoa  he  has 
shown  himself  willing  to  stir  against 
oppression.  Whatever  the  cause,  from 
choice  or  chance,  the  fact  remains  that 
after  all  the  years  he  has  lived  among 
us,  he  writes  as  a  sojourner,  an  Egyp- 
tian, having  no  fixed  foot,  no  strong 
ties,  to  any  place  or  employment  save 
his  art.  He  is  elusively  cosmopolitan, 
the  aspects  of  life  that  interest  him  are 


peculiar  to  no  age  or  country.  If  I 
wished  to  summarize  his  defects  in  a 
word,  I  should  say  —  unhomeliness. 

Yet  there  is  one  reservation,  and  an 
important  one,  to  be  made.  The  later 
books,  the  "Ebb  Tide,"  the  "Bal- 
lads,"  the  "  Island  Night's  Entertain- 
ment," and  (to  some  degree)  the 
"Wrecker,"  do  associate  themselves 
with  a  certain  place  and  mode  of  life. 
What  Mr.  Kipling  has  done  for  British 
India,  Mr.  Stevenson  is  doing  ior  the 
Southern  Seas.  Ho  is  peopling  defi- 
nite field  in  our  imaginations  ;  ^|bre  at 
least  his  work  takes  root  in  life  ;  and  if 
I  mistake  not,  to  future  generations  his 
name  and  personality  will  suggest  these 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  as  Smollett  makes 
us  think  of  a  ship.  Fielding  of  the  Fleet 
or  an  inn,  Thackeray  of  London,  Scott 
of  the  Border,  Greorge  Eliot  of  the 
Midland  Counties.  Tet  the  life  he 
describes  (here  is  the  life  of  a  fleeting, 
shifting,  longshore  population,  a  life 
strange  to  us,  scenes  that  not  one  in 
ten  thousand  can  hope  to  behold,  a 
dialect  mixed  of  half-a-dozen  lingoes ; 
a  life,  a  scene,  a  dialect  that  is,  far 
more  than  anything  in  Mr.  Kipling's 
India,  unhomely  to  us. 

Now  there  are  many  people  so  oddly 
constituted  (as  I  must  think)  that  they 
prefer  to  read  of  experiences  which  are 
not  only  conceivable,  but  positively 
familiar,  to  thet^selves.  One  of  the 
critical  essays  in  "  Memories  and  Por- 
traits" lays  great  stress  upon  the  direct 
appeal  to  interests  which  we  inherit 
from  a  remote  forefather,  "probably 
arboreal  in  his  habits."  But  in  a  very 
large  section  of  mankind  —  a  section 
for  which  the  author  of  "Treasure 
Island"  has  scant  respect  —  this  re- 
mote ancestor  is  not  merely  disap- 
proved of,  but  obliterated.  They  think 
Mr.  Stevenson  tiresome  with  his  pirates, 
his  beachcombers,  and  his  catama- 
rans ;  they  want  to  hear  what  happens 
in  the  drawing-room  or  behind  the 
counter.  It  is  a  perfectly  genuine  dis- 
taste, and,  like  all  unaffect^  criticism, 
has  something  in  it.  The  truth  is  Uiat 
Mr.  Stevenson's  range  of  character 
and  sympathies  is  not  nearly  so  wide 
as  it  seems.    One  cannot  say  he  under- 
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values  Uie  pedestrian  virtues.  Mackel- 
lar,  in  tiie  ^*  Master  of  Ballantrae," 
belongs  body  and  soul  to  the  prose 
of  life ;  jet  his  creator  has  few  more 
lovable  or  intelligible  personages  to 
show  us.  Mr.  Utterson,  in  "Dr. 
Jekyll,"  is  another  such,  slightly  but 
distinctly  drawn  ;  and  David  Balfour 
is  the  impersonation  of  civic  courage. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  lean- 
ings in  those  books  is  all  in  favor  of  the 
"  gipsily  inclined  ;  "  there  is  little  value 
set  upon  the  stay-at-homes,  unless  they 
are  visited  with  roving  desires.  Now, 
under  the  present  conditions  of  life 
certainly,  and  probably  under  all,  nine- 
tenths  of  us  are  stay-at-homes,  and  the 
stay-at-homes  do  the  business  of  the 
world. 

Charles  Beade  (whom  alone  among 
the  di  minores  of  the  great  dead  I 
should  put  on  an  equality  with  Mr. 
Stevenson)  had  in  this  respect  a  wider 
grasp  on  nature.  He  lacks  the  younger 
writer's  distinction  of  style  ;  but  in  his 
stories  of  common  life  there  are  things 
that  come  up  before  the  mind  as  viv- 
idly as  anything  in  "  Treasure  Island." 
Old  Maxley,  the  miser,  in  "Hard 
Gash,"  is  more  truly  picturesque,  to 
my  thinking,  than  the  mad  old  wrecker 
in  the  "Merry  Men,"  despite  all  his 
accessories  of  scenery  and  weather. 
Maxley  was  a  drudge,  dead,  dull,  bar- 
ren, but  for  the  one  imaginative  pas- 
sion— the  one  opening  for  romance 
—  his  avarice.  Mr.  Stevenson  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  drudges,  crea- 
tures of  routine.  Whatever  is  not 
instinct  or  impulse  says  nothing  to  him. 
Mackellar,  for  all  his  method,  is  con- 
tinually a  departer  from  use  and  wont ; 
he  goes  the  length  of  attempting  hom- 
icide (not,  perhaps,  without  justifica- 
tion) ;  and  Mr.  Stevenson  delights  to 
paint  each  upheaval  of  the  man's  own 
spirit  that  bursts  the  petrified  surface. 
Not  that,  in  a  sense,  he  despises  com- 
mon things.  He  has  a  poet's  eye  for 
all  the  primitive  facts  of  life,  for  all  the 
familiar  mysteries  ;  a  man  has  only  to 
be  in  love  with  his  wife  and  show  it, 
and  responsive  chords  sound  on  the 
instant ;  there  is  nothing  so  pretty, 
notblDg  to  sympathetic,  in  the  "  Inland 


Voyage,"  as  the  episode  of  Bazin  the 
innkeeper  and  his  wife  at  La  F^re  upon 
the  Oise.  But  love  is  the  perennial 
surprise,  the  constant  irregularity,  and 
therefore  such  a  passage  makes  no  ex- 
ception to  Mr.  Stevenson's  refusal  of 
all  actions  in  which  custom  is  a  leading 
factor.  This  refusal  at  once  widens 
and  restricts  his  range.  In  the  quest 
for  situations  whore  men  shall  bo 
thrown  upon  their  inward  respurce^, 
deserted  by  the  guidance  of  usage,  he 
is  forced  to  tread  continually  upon  the 
confines  of  the  impossible,  and  scour 
the  world  for  scenes  in  unknown  cor- 
ners of  the  Pacific  and  mysterious  pur- 
lieus of  great  towns,  where  imagination 
is  eternally  expectant.  It  limits,  too, 
his  repertory  of  characters.  Briefly 
speaking,  they  are  adventurers,  one  and 
all :  political  adventurers  in  "  Prince 
Otto;"  seekers  of  sensation  in  the 
"  Suicide  Club  ; "  ingot  huntere  and 
pirates  in  "  Treasure  Island  ;  "  Jaco- 
bites and  fugitives  from  justice  in 
"  Kidnapped  ; "  pursuers  of  transcen- 
dental medicines  in  "  Dr.  Jekyll ; " 
traders  in  the  South  Sea  tales ;  spec- 
ulators in  the  "Wrecker"  (Mr.  Ste- 
venson only  recognizes  commerce  when 
it  is  a  gamble) ;  even  Mr.  David  Bal- 
four is  an  adventurer,  too,  engaging, 
like  Socrates  in  the  "Republic,"  in  a 
wild-goose  chase  after  justice.  David's 
later  adventures  lead  him  into  love- 
making  ;  but,  speaking  generally,  these 
people  are  plunged  in  too  turbulent 
pursuits  for  ladies  to  step  upon  the 
scene.  If  there  is  wooing,  it  is  apt  to 
be  done  in  summary  fashion,  like  the 
young  man's  inside  the  Sieur  de  Male- 
troit's  door.  Only  a  few  of  the  earlier 
stories  deal  principally  with  courtship  ; 
and  in  them  people  are  violently,  bois- 
terously in  love ;  for  a  painting  of 
strong  but  not  ignoble  passion,  whipped 
to  fury  by  exciting  circumstances,  it 
would  be  hard  to  better  the  "  Pavilion 
on  the  Links."  These  are  not  the 
"annmic  and  tailorish  persons,"  the 
common  run  of  civilized  humanity,  in 
connection  with  whom  (see  "  Virgin- 
ibus  Puerisque")  it  is  ridiculous  to 
talk  of  love  as  a  masterful  divinity. 
In  the  later  books,  singularly  enough, 
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love  plajs  a  larger  part.  Henry  Durie's 
silent  devotion  to  his  wife  is  finely 
drawn  in  the  ^'  Master  of  Ballantrse  ;  " 
in  "Catriona"  we  have,  for  the  first 
time  from  Mr.  Stevenson,  what  is  ordi- 
narily described  as  a  love-story.  It  is 
not,  heaven  knows,  that  he  ever  posed 
as  a  woman-hater  or  contemned  the 
interest  of  sex  ;  few  men  have  written 
more  eloquently  and  suggestively  of 
love  ;  but  his  choice  of  subjects  for- 
bade its  appearance.  Even  in  these 
latter  stones,  where  love  is  the  motive, 
the  pivot  of  the  action,  and  where 
women  are  drawn  with  detail,  he  falls 
back  upon  the  simplest  and  most  prim- 
itive types.  Uma,  in  the  "  Beach  of 
Falesk,"  is  a  delightful  and  most 
womanly  savage  ;  Catriona,  the  lady  of 
tlie  hillside,  is  a  sort  of  Scotch  Uma. 
True,  in  "  Prince  Otto,"  Mr.  Stevenson 
imitates  the  author  of  "Harry  Rich- 
mond," and  sketches  brilliant  ladies  ; 
but  they  are  of  a  type  whose  very 
essence  is  superficiality ;  feminine 
rather  than  womanly.  Miss  Grant, 
who  is  charming,  and  Alison  Durie,  are 
really  his  only  full-length  portraits  of 
civilized  women  ;  and  Uma  is  worth 
the  pair  of  them.  Always  one  is  met 
by  the  feeling  that  the  world  of  these 
books  is  peopled  by  a  floating  popula- 
tion, among  whom  women  are  few  and 
not  prominent.  Life's  peaceful  em- 
ployments, woman's  native  sphere,  Mr. 
Stevenson  passes  over.  Except  the 
distracted  house  of  Durrisdeer,  I  do  not 
recall  that  he  has  drawn  one  home  ; 
and  I  think  the  sense  of  limitation  in 
his  achievement  which  forces  itself  on 
his  admirers  is  due  to  this  gipsy  strain 
which  estranges  him  perceptibly  from 
so  largo  a  province  in  human  nature. 

Detraction  itself  can  hardly  say  more 
against  him  ;  and  how  many  people  are 
under  a  personal  obligation  to  Mr.  Ste- 
venson for  having  taken  tlie  trouble  to 
be  born  ?  It  must  be  a  hard  reader  to 
please  who  cannot  find  his  account 
somewhere  in  so  versatile  an  author. 

To  begin  with,  he  has  written  the 
best  books  of  travel  in  the  language,  if 
one  looks  to  literary  interest,  and  not 
to  geographical  curiosity.  Who  shall 
decide  between  "An  Inland  Voyage" 


and  "Travels  with  a  Donkey  in  the 
Cevennes  "  ?  Not  I ;  though  if  any- 
thing could  turn  the  scale  of  such  hn- 
partial  delight,  it  would  be  the  donkey. 
Sterne's  "  Sentimental  Journey "  is 
their  only  parallel  (doubtless,  too,  their 
original)  ;  but  Sterne  has  his  faults  of 
taste,  from  which  Mr.  Stevenson  is  of 
all  men  the  freest.  "The  Silverado 
Squatters,"  less  interesting  than  either 
of  those  I  named,  is  even  a  greater 
technical  triumph  ;  being  a  book  of 
description,  almost  unrelieved  by  inci- 
dent, which  yet  is  thoroughly  readable. 
"  Across  the  Plains,"  though  published 
recently,  recounts  an  experience  appar- 
ently earlier  than  the  squatting.  In 
the  forthcoming  edition  these  essays 
are  to  be  re-arranged,  and  it  will  bo  in- 
teresting to  see  how  their  author  groups 
this  pair.  The  second  book  is  prob- 
ably a  diary,  rehandled  in  later  years  ; 
at  all  events,  it  contains  at  least  one 
passage,  a  defence  of  the  Chinese, 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  over- 
praise, and  which  appears  maturer  in 
thought  and  style  than  anything  in  the 
earlier  book.  But,  look  as  you  please 
and  where  you  please,  it  is  hard  to 
trace  any  immaturity  in  Mr.  Steven- 
son's style ;  at  the  most,  one  is  con- 
scious in  his  earlier  work  of  a  looser 
texture  in  the  words  and  a  gentler 
utterance.  Certainly,  the  matter  has 
grown  sterner  in  this  admirable  series 
of  essays,  which  alone  would  give  their 
author  permanent  rank  in  literal  nre. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  characteristic 
passage  from  "  Vii^inibus  Puerisque," 
which  appeared  before  "Treasure 
Island  : "  — 

The  blind  bow-boy  who  smiles  upon  us 
from  the  end  of  terraces  in  old  Dutch  gar- 
dens, laughingly  hails  his  bird-bolts  among 
a  fleeting  generation.  But  for  as  fast  as 
ever  he  shoots,  the  game  dissolves  and  dis- 
appears into  eternity  from  under  his  falling 
arrows  ;  this  one  is  gone  ere  he  is  struck  ; 
the  other  has  but  time  to  make  one  gesture 
and  give  one  passionate  cry,  and  they  are 
all  the  things  of  a  moment.  When  the 
generation  is  gone,  when  the  play  is  over, 
when  the  thirty  years'  panorama  has  been 
withdrawn  in  tatters  from  the  stage  of  the 
world,  we  may  ask  what  has  become  of 
these  great,  weighty,  and  undying  loves, 
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and  the  sweethearts  who  despised  mortal 
conditioDS  hi  a  fine  credulity ;  and  they 
can  only  show  ns  ^^w  songs  in  a  bygone 
taste,  a  few  action  worth  remembering, 
and  a  few  children  w)io  have  retained  some 
0  happy  stamp  from^the  disposition  of  their 
parents.  J 

Set  beside  this  harmonious  and  soft- 
toned  moralizing  a  passage  from  the 
essay  called  ''Pulvis  et  Umbra,**  in 
"  Across  the  Plains  : "  — 

We  look  for  some  reward  of  our  en- 
deavors and  are  disappointed  ;  not  success, 
not  happiness,  not  even  peace  of  con- 
science, crowns  our  ineffectual  efforts  to 
do  well.  Our  frailties  are  invincible,  our 
virtues  barren  ;  the  battle  goes  sore  against 
us  to  the  going  down  of  the  sim.  The 
canting  moralist  tells  us  of  right  and 
wrong  ;  and  we  look  abroad,  even  on  the 
face  of  our  small  earth,  and  find  them 
change  with  every  climate,  and  no  country 
where  some  action  is  not  honored  for  a 
virtue  and  none  where  it  is  not  branded  for 
a  vice  ;  and  we  look  in  our  experience  and 
find  no  vital  congruity  in  the  wisest  rules, 
but  at  the  best  a  municipal  fitness.  It  is 
not  strange  if  we  are  tempted  to  despair  of 
good.  We  ask  too  much.  Our  religions 
and  moralities  have  been  trimmed  to  fiatter 
us  till  they  are  all  emasculate  and  senti- 
mentalized, and  only  please  and  weaken. 
Truth  is  of  a  rougher  strain.  In  the  harsh 
face  of  life,  faith  can  read  a  bracing  gospel. 
The  human  race  is  a  thing  more  ancient 
than  the  Ten  Commandments ;  and  the 
bones  and  revolutions  of  the  Eosmos,  in 
whose  Joints  we  are  but  moss  and  fungus, 
I  ancient  still. 


The  process  has  taken  place,  which 
is  described  with  singular  charm  in  the 
essay  **  Crabbed  Age  and  Youth  ; "  time 
has  done  its  inevitable  work  of  modify- 
ing beliefs  and  aspirnlions,  yet,  though 
the  tone  changes,  the  philosophy  re- 
mains fundameuially  the  same.  Mr. 
Stevenson  preaches  optimism  —  a  cour- 
ageoas  but  not  a  sanguine  optimism. 
Id  "Virginibus  Puerisque ''  the  ro- 
mance of  life  chiefly  is  called  in  ques- 
tion —  love,  marriage,  ambition,  honor. 
Analyze  them  a  little,  says  he,  and 
what  silly  businesses  they  seem  ;  how 
overloaded  with  sounding  epithets. 
Marriage,  for  instance  —  the  '*  raw  boy 
and  green  girl "  Unking  their  joint  in- 


experience. Yet  after  all,  how  well 
marriage  turns  out,  and  how  real  love 
is  to  the  lover.  That  is  the  keynote* 
Why  look  at  a  thing  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  sun  when  you  have  got  to 
live  on  earth  ?  Seventy  years  is  a 
moment  in  time ;  one  day  may  seem 
eternity  to  the  creature.  Dolls  are 
stuffed  with  sawdust  —  it  does  not  do 
to  forget  that  —  but  they  make  excel- 
lent playthings.  '<  Fools  all  in  our 
youth,"  is  the  refrain  of  "Virginibus 
Puerisque,"  but  the  conclusion  of  the 
matter  is,  "  for  God's  sake  give  me  the 
young  man  who  has  brains  enough  to 
make  a  fool  of  himself."  "  Pulvis  et 
Umbra  Sumus"  (the  second  essay  I 
quoted  from)  sits  in  judgment,  not 
upon  life's  illusions  but  upon  life  itself* 
In  a  tremendous  rhetorical  statement  it 
displays  the  appalling  disproportion 
between  ephemeral  humanity  and  the 
Cosmos  ;  and  the  more  frightful  con- 
trast between  human  ideals,  insep- 
arable from  humanity,  and  lustful, 
murderous,  predatory  man,  man  with 
all  his  aspirations  eternally  foredoomed 
to  failure,  yet  at  his  lowest  cherishing 
a  spark  of  magnanimity,  some  self- 
erected  code  of  honor.  Failure,  that  is 
the  note  of  it  all ;  failure  and  aspira- 
tion, the  ebb  and  flow  of  human  exist- 
ence. Of  a  future  life  these  essays 
have  nothing  to  say,  save  to  recognize 
as  a  fact  in  man's  higher  life  his  crav- 
ing for  protracted  existence.  What 
they  preach — and  they  do  literally 
preach  —  relates  to  this  life,  and  the 
spirit  in  which  a  man  should  go  about 
his  business.  That  is  the  important 
thing  ;  we  can  do  so  infinitely  little, 
that  it  matters  incomparably  more  what 
we  are  than  what  we  accomplish. 
"  Gentleness,  cheerfulness,  these  come 
before  all  morality  ;  they  are  the  per- 
fect virtues." 

Certain  phrases  in  the  earlier  book, 
which  gave  offence  to  austere  moral- 
ists, really  pointed  to  the  same  ortho- 
dox conclusion.  '^  To  be  a  ^ood  artist 
in  life,  and  to  deserve  well  of  your 
neighbor,"  is  a  high  enough  id^aJ,  if 
you  mean  by  an  artist  what  Mr.  Steven- 
son does  ;  that  is,  a  man  who  goes 
about  his  work  pleasantly,  becau9e  he 
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Bkes  ity  aDd  does  it  for  the  work^s  sake, 
Bot  to  get  rich ;  and  who  always  sets 
his  standard  a  Utile  way  above  what  his 
utmost  efforts  can  attain  to.  That  is 
the  connecting  point  between  his  didac- 
tic philosophy  of  art  and  his  theory  of 
morals.  You  have  no  business,  he 
says,  to  cry  out  because  you  are  not  a 
saint ;  aim  at  being  a  little  better  than 
you  are.  So  you  will  progress,  always 
failing,  but  nevertheless  advancinjo: ; 
aim  at  the  inaccessible  and  you  will 
collapse.  Just  as  it  is  bad  morals  for  a 
man  to  neglect  his  wife  and  family  be- 
cause he  thinks  to  bring  about  a  great 
reform,  so  it  is  bad  art  for  the  artist  to 
attempt  a  great  work  before  he  has 
accomplished  what  is  easier.  Mr.  Ste- 
venson preaches  in  art  the  gospel  of 
technical  thoroughness,  a  lesson  famil- 
iar enough  in  France,  but  necessary  in 
England.  Like  all  masters  of  technical 
skill  he  has  the  desire  to  impart  what  is 
communicable  in  his  own  cunning— 
to  found  a  school.  And  he  has  done 
it ;  one  has  only  to  look  round  and  see 
that.  He  has  done  for  English  fiction 
what  Tennyson  did  for  English  verse  ; 
he  has  raised  the  standard  of  contem- 
porary workmanship  ;  but,  unlike  Ten- 
nyson, he  has  done  it  by  precept  no 
less  than  by  example.  Admirable 
critic  as  he  is,  he  is  most  instructive 
when  he  writes  concerning  his  own 
work  and  methods.  Those  who  wish 
to  profit  by  his  teaching  need  not  com- 
plain for  lack  of  guidance.  Shortly 
after  publication  of*  Treasure  Island," 
there  appeared  an  essay  on  <<  Style,"  of 
the  most  minutely  technical  character, 
which  I  hope  to  see  reprinted  in 
the  new  edition.  Most  writera  confine 
their  care  to  the  mere  avoidance  of  a 
hiatus ;  alliteration,  simple  or  inter- 
laced, is  also  a  familiar  trick  of  the 
trade.  But  Mr.  Stevenson  contends 
that  not  only  the  initial  consonant,  but 
also  the  medial  and  the  terminal  should 
be  taken  carefully  into  account ;  Uiat 
labials  should  be  interspened  with  den- 
tals, dentals  modified  by  nasals,  and 
so  on.  An  example  will  explain  the 
matter  roughly.  In  "  Virginians  Puer- 
isque"  occurs  the  following  passf^;e 
(upon  "  Truth  of  Intercourae  ")  :  — 


The  cruellest  lies  are  often  told  In  silenet. 
A  man  may  have  sat  in  a  room  for  hoofs 
and  not  opened  his  teeth,  and  yet  come  out 
of  that  room  a  disloyal  friend  or  a  vile  ea^ 
lumniator. 

Obviously  the  word  "teeth"  gives 
this  sentence  an  affected  look ;  and  I 
take  designedly  a  case  where  the  arti- 
fice is  flagrant.  But  the  reason  for 
writing  "  teeth  "  is  plain  enough  ;  if 
you  put  instead  "  opened  his  month  " 
you  have  an  awkward  recurrence  of 
the  diphthong  from  "  houn,"  and  the 
ear  misses  the  sharp  dental  "t."  Of 
course,  everybody  in  writing  recog- 
nizes conditions  of  this  kind,  but  Mr. 
Stevenson  has  made  them  almost  as 
peremptory  as  the  laws  of  metre.  No 
doubt  by  this  time  he  can  move  with 
perfect  ease  in  his  self-imposed  f ettera  ; 
but  the  fabric  of  his  writings  is  com- 
pact of  exigencies  of  sound  no  less 
than  of  sense.  It  is,  however,  only  in 
the  essays  that  he  indulges  himself  in 
such  passages  as  this,  which  describes 
a  diver's  motions  in  the  buoyant  wa- 
ters. 

So  must  have  Ineffectually  swung,  so  re- 
sented their  Inefficiency,  those  light  crowds 
which  followed  the  Star  of  Hades  and 
uttered  exiguous  voices  in  the  regions  be- 
yond Cocytos. 

The  truth  is  that  writing  of  this  sort 
comes  far  nearer  verse  than  prose, 
with  its  intricate  combination  of  me- 
dial and  initial  consonants,  its  studied 
harmonies  of  sound.  Prose  in  its  per- 
fection is  the  perfection  of  a  sentence 
which  might  imaginably  occur  in  talk 
or  oratory  ;  it  ought  never  to  lose  some 
relation  to  spoken  speech.  Even  Car- 
lyle's  style  was  modelled  (or  so  he 
said)  upon  the  way  in  which  his  father 
talked.  But  any  human  being  would 
stone  a  man  who  talked  like  the 
passage  I  have  just  quoted.  It  is 
rhythmic  prose,  or  prose  poetry,  a  hy-» 
brid  to  which  hardly  any  one  but  Mr. 
Stevenson  can  reconcile  readen.  Tet 
in  the  same  volume  (Across  the 
Plains)  there  are  pages  upon  pages 
of  prose  which  is  really  prose,  and 
which  has  every  merit  except  artless-^ 
ness.  In  his  own  person  Mr.  Ste- 
venson can  never  be  unstudied  ;  lii» 
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mannerism  has  even  grown  upon  him  ; 
when  he  is  really  simple,  he  is  so  dra- 
matically, a  more  cunning  trick  than 
the  other.  Curiously  enough,  in  the 
interesting  paper  about  the  genesis  of 
"  Treasure  Island,"  which  he  wrote  for 
the  Idler  Mr.  Stevenson  seems  to 
imply  that  the  manner  of  "Treasure 
Island  '^  is  easier  to  support  than  the 
manner  of  the  "Merry  Men,''  one  of 
his  most  elaborate  efforts.  Perhaps  he 
only  means  that  it  would  seem  so  ;  but 
surely  few  people  think  it  easier  to  be 
effectively  simple  than  effectively  elab- 
orate. At  all  evenU,  one  thing  is  no- 
ticeable. In  the  collaborations  the 
writers  narrate  in  person  ;  the  story  of 
the  "Wrecker,"  it  is  true,  is  told  by 
Mr.  Loudon  Dodd,  one  of  the  heroes. 
But  is  not  Mr.  Dodd  a  very  near  rela- 
tion to  the  distinguished  writer  who 
resides  in  Samoa?  (Mr.  Stevenson 
has  said  in  the  Idler  that  John  Silver 
was  drawn  from  a  personage  he  es- 
teemed ;  he  cannot,  therefore,  justly 
resent  our  identifying  him  with  this 
amiable  Epicurean.)  But  in  the  books 
where  Mr.  Osboume  has  no  hand,  the 
narrative  is  always  dramatic,  and  the 
personage  selected  to  narrate  is  always 
one  who  has  no  business  to  "parley 
euphuism."  Hawkins,  of  "Treasure 
Island"  fame,  is  a  plain  Englishman  ; 
David  Balfour  is  a  plain  Scot,  a  casuist 
it  is  true,  but  homely  in  his  talk  (my 
objection  of  unhomeliness  can  hardly 
be  urged  agaiust  "Kidnapped"  and 
"Calriona").  Mackellar  is  auothor 
moralist,  but  no  seeker  after  the  pictur- 
esque in  diction ;  and  in  the  "  Beach 
of  F^lesk"  a  complicated  story  is  told 
with  extraonlinary  force  by  the  hero,  a 
half-educated  trader.  There  is  only 
one  page  where  the  familiar  turn  of 
the  Stevensonian  sentence  peeps  out ; 
I  will  deny  no  one  the  pleasure  of  dis- 
covering it  for  himself  in  so  agreeable 
a  bunting-ground. 

What  I  may  call  Mr.  Stevenson's 
personal  style  \m  opposed  to  the  dra- 
laatlc  narration)  has  a  curiously  marked 
feature  in  its  Latinity  ;  evidently  a  con- 
sequence of  straining  the  vocabulary  to 
comply  with  his  requirement  of  sound. 
Here  is  an  instance  from  "  Across  the 


Plains ; "  it  is  a  comparison  of  Euro- 
pean and  American  sunrises  :  — 

It  may  be  from  habit,  but  to  me  the 
coming  of  day  is  less  fresh  and  Inspiriting 
in  the  latter ;  it  has  a  doskier  glory,  and 
more  nearly  resembles  sunset ;  it  seems  to 
fit  some  subsequential  ^  evening  epoch  of 
the  world,  as  though  America  were  in  fact 
and  not  merely  in  fancy  farther  from  the 
orient  of  Aurora  and  the  springs  of  day. 

Here  one  is  grateful  for  the  strange 
word  "  subsequential ; "  it  fills  with 
such  dignity  its  central  place  in  this 
commanding  sentence  that  no  one 
would  care  to  challenge  the  innovation. 
But  when  it  comes  to  ballads,  this 
Latin  element  plays  wild  havoc  with 
the  fitness  of  things  :  — 

Clustered  the  scarcely  ntdHle,  the  Uds  and 
maids  in  a  ring, 

is  a  clement  instance.  ^^  Arduous 
mountains,"  "  green  conUnuoua  for- 
ests," are  Latinisms  hardly  more  ad- 
missible (above  all,  in  a  ballad)  than 
"your  fishing  has  sped  to  a  wish," 
which  is  an  ugly  imitation  from  the 
French.  This  is  criticism  of  mere  de- 
tails, but  in  truth,  if  I  judge  it  rightly, 
Mr.  Stevenson's  poetry  will  never  add 
anything  to  his  reputation.  In  his  vol- 
ume of  "Ballads,"  the  third  canto  of 
the  "  Song  of  Rahero  "  is  a  fine  tale, 
finely  told  in  verse  ;  and  the  "  Shiying 
of  Tamatea  "  is  good  reading  ;  there  is 
nothing  else  for  which  I  am  grateful. 
"  Underwoods  "  is  in  its  English  verses 
the  most  imitative  work  of  any  estab- 
lished writer  known  to  me.  Sometimes 
you  hear  a  snatch  of  Herrick,  then  the 
tone  is  Wordsworth's ;  Tennyson  is 
everywhere  here,  as  also  he  is  in  the 
"  Ballads  ;  "  and  Marvell  is  suggested 
now  and  then.  Unless  the  half-famil- 
iar dialect  conceals  defects,  the  Scotch 
verses  are  better ;  but  the  prose  pref- 
ace of  thanks  to  doctors  is  worth  in 
manner  and  in  matter  nil  the  poems  to- 
gether. About  a  "  Child's  Garden  of 
Verse"  it  is  less  easy  to  speak  with 
confidence ;  to  many  people  it  appeals 
strongly  ;  others,  perhaps,  it  strikes 
chiefly  as  a  tour  de  force  ;  but  in  any 

*  Italies  throQglkout  are  mine. 
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case  Its  truth  and  originality  can  hardly 
be  denied. 

There  is  another  branch  of  Mr.  Ste- 
venson's writings  —  to  be  done  with 
this  ungrateful  task  of  fault-finding  — 
which  I  cannot  care  for  as  literature  ; 
but  he  is  not  solely  responsible.  He 
has  written  several  plays  with  Mr. 
Henley^  of  which  two,  I  think,  were 
acted.  With  everything  in  their  favor, 
they  have  not  succeeded  on  the  stage  ; 
and  they  make,  by  comparison,  very 
poor  reading.  One  striking  scene  with 
the  blind  pirate  Pew  is  so  good  an  occa- 
sion for  Mr.  Stevenson  to  be  at  liis 
best  in  prose  narrative,  that  1  grudge  it 
to  this  setting. 

And  it  is,  of  course,  in  prose  narra- 
tive that  he  is  at  his  very  best.  For, 
after  all,  this  business  of  criticising, 
which  is  commenting  on  other  folks' 
ideas,  and  essay  writing,  which  is  ser- 
monizing (the  easiest  form  of  composi- 
tion), are  a  very  different  matter  from 
sitting  down,  as  the  children  say,  to 
make  something  '^  out  of  your  own 
head."  Creative  work  takes  rank  im- 
measurably in  front  of  what  is  often 
(oddly  enough)  called  "  pure  litera- 
ture ; "  it  is  as  a  story-teller,  not  as  an 
essayist,  tliat  Mr.  Stevenson  will  go 
down  to  posterity.  The  "  New  Arabian 
Nights  "  began  the  list  of  his  published 
tales,  and  however  people  may  differ 
about  his  other  books,  every  one  likes 
this ;  it  is  brimful  of  youth  from  the 
firat  page  to  the  last.  The  fantastic 
element  which  has  throughout  charac- 
terized his  work  (Attwater  is  the  latest 
example)  ran  riot  in  these  stories.  One 
might  theorize  to  account  for  this  ele- 
ment, had  not  Mr.  Stevenson  himself 
(as  usual)  told  us  all  about  it ;  that  is 
to  say,  he  dreams  certain  situations, 
which  may  or  may  not  fully  explain 
themselves  ;  and  the  waking  part  of 
the  work  is  merely  to  fill  up  gaps  and 
put  the  whole  into  language.  This  is 
not  altogether  a  new  thing.  Scott  used 
to  go  to  bed  with  the  knot  of  his  story 
unsolved,  confident  that  things  would 
unravel  when  he  was  dressing  next 
morning.  Doubtless  his  brownies,  like 
Mr.  Stevenson's,  became  educated,  and 
did  their  work  better  as  they  were  dis- 


ciplined to  it.  But  it  is  probably  very 
rare  for  a  writer  to  do  what  is  really 
the  most  important  pait  of  the  compo- 
sition in  his  sleeping  existence  ;  very 
rare,  and  not  healthy,  one  may  sup- 
pose. Sometimes  the  finished  result 
speaks  forcibly  of  its  origin.  ^^  Olalla  " 
is  little  more  than  a  vivid  dream  —  but 
how  vivid !  and  in  the  earlier  books 
cei*tain  characters  have  something 
whimsical  and  inconsequent  in  their 
actions  (the  boy,  for  instance,  in 
*' Treasure  Island"),  which  relates 
them  to  the  land  of  visions.  On  the 
other  hand,  scenes  and  persons  have 
that  physical  vividness  and  totality  of 
impression  which  is  produced  only  by 
a  remembered  dream.  In  real  life  the 
attention  is  distracted  by  a  mass  of  de- 
tail, and  in  recalling  an  occurrence 
some  irrelevant  circumstance  is  sure  to 
reappear.  But  when  a  thing  has  bee* 
seen  by  the  mind's  eye  alone,  the  mind 
reproduces  it  with  more  artistic  selec- 
tion ;  in  short,  mind  more  clearly 
recalls  the  impressions  of  mind  than  of 
sense.  Few  scenes  that  I  have  assisted 
at  —  few,  if  any  —  come  up  before  my 
consciousness  with  the  same  vividness 
as  the  murder  done  upon  the  island, 
when  Silver  knocked  the  sailor  down 
with  his  crutch  and  stabbed  htm.  No 
doubt  if  I  could  draw  the  scene  I 
should  draw  it  differently  from  Mr. 
Stevenson  himself ;  but  that  is  neither 
here  nor  there.  Mind  does  not  picture 
in  line,  but  through  the  medium  of 
several  senses  at  once.  I  seem  to  hear 
the  man's  gasp  as  the  crutch  took  him 
between  the  shoulders.  The  pictures 
would  disagree  in  detail  —  precisely 
the  detail  upon  which  mind  does  not 
insist — but  Mr.  Stevenson  has  con- 
veyed the  essence  of  the  scene,  and  it 
is  to  me  as  if  I  had  dreamed  it  myself. 

The  book  which  is  most  dreamlike  in 
the  bad  sense,  where  everything  seems 
vague,  irrational,  and  unaccountable,  is 
"Prince  Otto,"  for  a  long  time  my 
favorite,  and  not  yet  wholly  dethroned  ; 
but  which,  by  reason  of  these  defects, 
did  not  succeed.  The  one  which  has 
most  of  a  dream's  vivid  pictorial  quality 
is  undoubtedly  "The  Strange  Case  of 
Dr.   Jekyll  and   Mr.   Hyde."     What 
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piece  of  prose  fiction  is  less  likely  to  be 
forgotten  ?  To  begin  with,  the  central 
idea,  strange  as  it  is,  at  once  comes 
home  to  everybody.  The  double  per- 
sonality, which  the  very  habit  of  a 
dream-land  existence  must  have  forced 
in  upon  Mr.  Stevenson,  corresponds 
with  facts  of  which  we  are  all  obscurely 
conscious.  It  heightens  immensely  the 
interest  of  a  book  thus  to  carry  an 
allegory  on  the  very  face  of  it,  provided 
that  the  allegory  does  not  interfere 
with  the  illusion,  but  speaks  the  moral 
with  the  poignancy  of  life  itself.  Fur- 
ther, this  is  the  only  case  where  Mr. 
Stevenson,  working  by  himself,  has 
used  a  mystery  ;  and  most  skilfully  it  is 
used  in  the  opening  chapters  to  stimu- 
late curiosity.  The  book  falls  into 
three  parts.  First,  the  mystery,  which 
is  set  out  with  wonder  that  rises  from 
the  mere  question  of  an  onlooker  about 
this  uncanny  person  Hyde,  to  the 
agonized  inquiry  of  Jekyll's  friend, 
who  knows  all  but  the  answer  to  the 
riddle,  when  he  batters  at  JekylPs 
locked  door,  and  is  answered  by  the 
voice  of  Hyde.  Then  follows  the  ex- 
planation ;  and  remark  the  skill  with 
which  a  medical  man  is  made  the  wit- 
ness of  the  change.  He  recounts  the 
phenomena  with  a  practised  accuracy 
which  would  have  been  unnatural,  say, 
in  XJtterson.  In  the  third  part,  when 
the  mystery  has  been  solved,  nothing 
but  consummate  art  could  have  saved 
the  interest  from  collapsing.  But 
JekylPs  own  written  statement  gives 
the  crowning  emotion  when  it  recites 
the  drama  that  passed  in  the  study 
behind  the  locked  door ;  the  appalling 
conflict  between  the  two  personages  in 
the  same  outwardly  changing  breast. 
Other  writers  have  approached  the 
same  idea.  Grautier,  for  instance,  has  a 
curions  story  of  a  gentleman  who  gets 
translated  into  another  man's  body  to 
conrt  the  other's  wife  ;  but  Mr.  Steven- 
son has  everything  to  gain  by  the  com- 
parison. Bemember  the  passage  where 
Jekyll  wakes  for  the  tirst  time  to  find 
that  he  has  in  sleep  become  Hyde,  and 
the  lopk  of  Hyde's  hairy  hand  on  the 
sheet. 
"  Dr.  Jekyll "  is  almost  sui  generis ; 


the  other  books  meet  comparison  on 
equal  terms,  and  well  they  can  afford 
to  do  so.  I  set  aside  for  the  present 
those  where  the  issue  is  obscured  by 
Mr.  Lloyd  Osbourne's  share  in  the 
work ;  that  leaves  two  volumes  of 
short  tales,  "  The  Merry  Men  "  and 
the  *' Island  Night's  Entertainment," 
several  of  them  equal  to  Mdrim^e's 
best  work ;  what  more  can  one 
say  ?  '*  Markheim,"  I  think,  has  re- 
mained the  distinctest  in  my  memory  ; 
"Thrawn  Janet,"  which  has  been  so 
highly  praised,  I  always  read  with  ad- 
miration, but  it  does  not  haunt  me. 
Then  there  are  four  long  stories, 
"  Kidnapped  "  and  its  sequel,  "  Catri- 
ona,"  "The  Master  of  Ballantrae," 
and  one  decided  failure,  the  "  Black 
Arrow."  About  "Kidnapped"  there 
is  a  consensus  of  enthusiasm.  Mr. 
Barrie,  in  a  clever  but  unfair  paper, 
in  his  "  Edinburgh  Eleven,"  calls  it  a 
boy's  book.  So  it  is  —  a  boy's  book 
that  all  men  delight  in  ;  though  why  it 
should  be  called  a  boy's  book  more 
than  the  Odyssey  I  cannot  see.  The 
"Black  Arrow,"  again,  is  a  failure, 
relatively  speaking,  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
not  so  good  as  Dr.  Conan  Doyle's 
"White  Company."  But  surely  to 
say,  as  Mr.  Barrie  does,  that  it  ought 
never  to  have  been  published,  is  a  sin- 
gular pretension.  Is  a  painter,  for  in- 
stance, only  to  sell  his  masterpieces  ? 
The  book  is  a  failure,  not  because  it 
is  ill-planned  or  carelessly  wrought  — 
it  is  better  planned,  I  think,  than 
"Catriona" — but  because  it  lacks 
inspiration,  because  the  characters  are 
uninteresting.  It  is  "a  novel  of  ad- 
venture," to  adopt  the  author's  own 
classification  ;  and  so,  as  he  urges  of 
another  book,  it  needs  only  a  limited 
presentment  of  qualities.  That  is  very 
true,  but  one  has  to  be  made  believe 
in  people  sufficiently  to  feel  with  or 
against  them.  Here  they  are  never 
real,  and  when  a  touch  of  genuine  na- 
ture comes  in,  the  old  ruined  captain 
inconsolable  for  his  ship  and  his  man 
Tom,  it  makes  pasteboard  of  the  sur- 
roundings. The  "  novel  of  character," 
"  which  appeals  to  our  intellectual  ap- 
preciation of  man's  foibles  and  mingled 
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and  incoDstant  motives,"  Mr.  Steven- 
son has  hardly  attempted  ou  his  own 
account,  but  his  phrase  applies  well 
to  parts  of  the  *' Wrecker."  "Kid- 
napped" is  pure  romance,  and  the 
"  Master  of  Ballantrae  "  a  noble  exam- 
ple of  the  dmmatic  novel.  Compare 
Alan  Breck's  fight  in  the  round-house 
of  the  brig  Covenant  with  the  duel  of 
the  brothers.  In  the  first  your  whole 
attention  is  claimed  for  the  action  it- 
self ;  you  want  to  see  a  "  bonny 
fighter"  at  work.  Well,  here  he  is  for 
you.  Incidentally  you  learn  what  Da- 
vid's feelings  are  when  he  kills  a  man 
for  the  first  time ;  but  the  fight  is 
the  thing.  In  the  duel,  actions  are 
merely  the  outward  expression  of  pas- 
sions ;  it  is  Henry  Durie's  words  and 
looks  that  concern  you,  not  the  sword 
play.  The  physical  impression  given 
is  not  less  vivid  —  the  candles  gutter- 
ing under  the  trees,  a  cramped  space 
of  light  in  the  vast  blackness  ;  but 
the  interest  is  in  men's  minds,  not  in 
their  swords.  These  two  books  it  were 
superfluous  to  praise  further ;  but 
"Catriona,"  which  stands  on  the  de- 
batable ground  between  romance  and 
drama,  has  not  so  secure  a  footing. 
For  once  the  author's  cunning  in  con- 
struction has  failed  him.  All  the  earlier 
chapters  of  the  book  are  braced  up 
with  expectation  of  the  great  trial ;  but 
the  climax  of  the  book  is  not  the  climax 
they  lead  up  to.  David's  love  affair 
culminates  charmingly  after  various 
revolutions  ;  but  the  master  interest  of 
the  opening,  his  enterprise  to  save 
James  Stewart  from  the  Campbells,  is 
huddled  away  Into  inglorious  confusion. 
I  suspect  Mr.  Stevenson  of  a  moral ; 
he  may  have  meant  that  David's 
matter-of-fact  heroism  was  not  the  less 
heroic  because  he  too  was  found  no 
more  than  '^  a  faithful  failure."  None 
the  less,  it  is  true  that  the  book 
snaps  in  sunder  midway,  much  as  the 
"  Wrecker "  does ;  and  the  latter  half 
forms  a  very  decided  anti-climax.  It 
is  different  from  the  first  half  in  kind  ; 
not  only  that,  but  it  is  the  weaker  suc- 
ceeding the  stronger.  Ladies  complain 
that  OFitriona  is  a  doll,  not  a  woman  ; 
but  this  is  to  ask  for  incompatible  ex- 


cellences. As  far  as  she  is  concerned, 
the  book  is  romance,  and  she  only 
needs  to  be  invested  with  the  appro- 
priate qualities.  So  long  as  she  is  help- 
less, yet  bold,  childishly  innocent,  yet 
passionately  loving,  she  is  sufficiently 
depicted.  David  Balfour  is  the  narra- 
tor ;  we  see  events  with  his  eyes,  and 
we  must  be  content  to  see  Catriona 
with  them  too.  The  weak  point  is  that 
the  relations  between  David  and  the 
lord  advocate  are  eminently  dramatic  ; 
and  they  practically  fill  up  the  first  half 
of  the  book.  Catriona  is  seldom  on 
the  stage  ;  for  these  scenes  Miss  Grant 
is  better  fitted,  a  capital  dramatic  figure. 
She  is  an  immense  advance  upon 
Alicia,  who  plays  a  very  similar  part 
in  the  '^  Black  Arrow."  But  she  ships 
off  David  and  Catriona  to  tlie  Low 
Countries  —  drama  ceases  and  the  ro- 
mance begins.  Now  to  pass  from 
drama  to  romance  is  to  pass  from  the 
moi-e  complex  to  the  simple,  from  the 
more  developed  to  the  less  developed 
form  of  art.  It  is  a  mistake  too,  in  a 
dramatic  novel,  to  make  a  principal 
character  the  narrator,  because  we 
must  get  a  merely  partial  view  of  the 
other  personages.  Mr.  Stevenson  has 
to  get  over  the  difficulty  the  best  way 
he  can  by  making  David  intolenibly 
judicial  —  the  lad  is  eternally  finding 
excuses  for  the  lord  advocate.  Mac- 
kellar,  who  relates  the  story  of  the 
"Master  of  Ballantrae,"  is  a  proper 
person  to  do  so,  because  he  has  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  action,  yet  plays 
a  subaltern  part  in  its  conduct.  Thus 
out  of  the  combination  of  two  types 
in  "  Catriona,"  there  results  a  certain 
incongruity.  Yet  I  have  not  read  a 
novel  since  that  I  liked  so  well. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  three  vol- 
umes of  which  Mr.  Lloyd  Osbourne  is 
part  author ;  and  these  books  present 
the  highly  interesting  problem :  To 
determine  Mr.  Osbourne's  share  in  the 
work.  For  my  own  part,  I  give  it  up. 
There  is  hardly  a  page  in  all  three 
which  Mr.  Stevenson  might  not  con- 
ceivably have  written  ;  there  are  many 
pages,  many  episodes,  which  one 
would  say  Mr.  Stevenson  must  have 
written,  were  it  not  for  the  fear  of  an 
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appeal  to  thoee  who  kuow.  Cerlain 
passages,  like  the  French  scones  in  the 
"Wrecker,"  may,  on  external  evi- 
dence, be  ascribed  to  him ;  and  a 
highly  competent  critic  has  pointed  out 
in  the  Speaker  tliat  these  passages 
constitute  the  book's  defect.  Yet  is  it 
not  strange  that  Mr.  Quiller  Couch 
should  not  be  able  otherwise  to  distin- 
guish the  hands?  For  "Q"  is  not 
merely  an  admirable  writer  of  fiction  ; 
he  is  the  man  among  the  younger 
group  of  novelists  who  has  followed 
most  implicilly  Mr.  Stevenson's  advice 
to  imitate  good  models,  and  of  all  his 
imitations  the  cleverest  is  "  Gabriel 
Foot,  Highwayman,"  which  might 
pass  unchallenged  beside  "  Markheim  " 
itself.  But  though  the  fusion  of  parts 
is  so  complete  within  the  covers  as  to 
defy  an  expert  to  separate  them,  there 
is  no  danger  of  our  confusing  one  of 
these  books  with  the  genuine  Steven- 
son. They  do  '^something  smack, 
something  grow  to."  Nobody  likes 
Lalitte  to  be  laced  with  brandy,  though 
it  were  *'  warranted  entire,"  like  Pink- 
erton's  "  Three  Star,"  and  that  is  why 
Mr.  Osboume  has  been  a  good  deal 
execrated.  No  book  of  Mr.  Stevenson 
ever  left  a  bad  taste  in  my  mouth  ;  no 
book  of  the  collaboration  has  ever 
iaUed  to  do  so.  The  "  Wrong  Box  "  is 
fanny  enough,  but  it  is  gruesome  jest- 
ing that  turns  on  a  putrefying  corpse. 
The  butchery  on  board  the  Flying 
Scud  I  have  once  re-read,  and  mean  in 
future  to  skip  ;  as  for  the  "  Ebbtide," 
no  one  ever  pretended  it  was  agreeable 
reading.  The  very  first  sentence  gives 
the  note  :  — 

Throughout  the  island  world  of  the 
Pacific,  scattered  men  of  many  European 
noes  and  from  almost  every  grade  of  so- 
ciety carry  activity  and  disseminate  dis- 
ease. 

Compare  with  this  story  the  '^  Beach  of 
Falesk,"  a  sufficiently  uncompromising 
piece  of  realism  ;  yet  you  go  away  from 
the  reading  of  it  braced  and  happy. 
There,  at  all  events,  human  nature  is 
atfiood. 

The  presence  of  Mr.  Osboume  seems, 
in  short,  fatal  to  romance.    As  far  as 


his  personality  disengages  itself,  he  is 
a  past-master  in  slaog  (I  pity  the  for- 
eigner who  attempts  these  books),  with 
a  pronounced  taste  for  shady  charac- 
ters. The  "  Wrong  Box  "  is,  of  course, 
not  to  be  taken  seriously ;  it  is  in  the 
key  of  farce,  very  good  farce  too. 
Complications  follow  one  another  with 
kaleidoscopic  variety  and  swiftness,  and 
if  there  were  a  Mrs.  John  Wood  in  it, 
it  would  be  equal  to  the  "  Magistrate." 
But  a  pretty  set  of  people  we  arc  in- 
vited to  know  ;  even  Michael  Finsbury, 
the  hero,  is  a  smart  lawyer,  the  ter- 
ror of  blackmailers,  and  a  tower  of 
strength  in  breach  of  promise,  but 
hardly  to  be  mistaken  for  a  gentleman. 
The  "  Wrecker "  is  a  work  of  a  very 
different  class.  Not  to  be  grateful  for 
Pinkerton  would  be  barbarous  ;  and  I 
doubt  if  he  is  chiefly  Mr.  Stevenson's. 
So  long  as  he  is  a  felt  presence,  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  the  book.  But  it  is 
a  jumble,  of  delightful  elements  no 
doubt,  *'  a  monster  olio  of  attractions," 
like  the  Dromedary  picnics  ;  but  still 
a  jumble.  Student  life  in  Paris  is 
always  interesting,  but  memory  has  got 
the  better  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  and  we 
have  more  of  it  than  is  necessary  to 
develop  Pinkerton  and  Dodd  ;  and  in  a 
chapter  about  San  Francisco  the  novel 
drops  entirely,  while  Mr.  Stevenson's 
reminiscences  of  the  City  of  the  Golden 
Gate  furnish  out  a  sublimated  padding. 
For  a  man  with  so  much  of  interest  to 
tell  and  such  a  style  to  tell  it  in,  the 
temptation  must  have  been  overwhelm- 
ing;  but  it  was  a  temptation  to  stray 
from  his  better  ideals,  against  which 
the  dramatic  method  of  his  own  novels 
guarded  him.  Moreover,  a  study  of 
speculators  has  its  appropriate  and  su- 
perb adventure  in  the  story  of  the 
wreck  ;  but  when  we  stray  off  to  follow 
Mr.  Norris  Carthew,  we  lose  touch 
with  Pinkerton,  and  Pinkerton  is  the 
soul  of  the  book. 

The  "Ebbtide"  is  stronger  work 
than  its  predecessors  ;  had  it  borne  any 
name  but  Mr.  Stevenson's,  it  irould 
have  been  hailed  as  a  work  of  genius. 
As  a  piece  of  writing  it  shows  in  their 
extreme  the  merits  and  defects  of  this 
wonderful  manner.    Here  are  two  in- 
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stances  from  the  *'  Wrecker  "  and  the 
*'  Ebbtide  "  respectively  :  — 

The  clouds  hung  low  and  black  on  the 
surrounding  amphitheatre  of  mountains ; 
rain  had  fallen  earlier  in  the  day,  real 
tropic  rain,  a  waterspout  for  violence, 

A  French  man-of-war  was  going  out, 
homeward  bound ;  she  lay  in  the  middle 
distance  of  the  port,  an  ant-heap  for  activ- 
ity. 

Surely  this  is  a  mannerism.  But  here 
is  another  sentence  from  the  ^^  Ebb- 
tide:"— 

It  was  now  the  fourth  month  completed, 
and  still  there  was  no  change  or  sign  of 
change.  The  moon,  racing  through  a 
world  of  flying  clouds  of  every  size,  shape, 
and  density,  some  black  as  ink  stains,  some 
delicate  as  lawn,  threw  the  marvel  of  her 
southern  brightness  over  the  same  lovely 
and  detested  scene. 

Is  not  the  effect  of  those  epithets  mag- 
ical in  beauty  and  suggestion  ?  And 
is  not  '*  the  fourth  mouth "  a  trifle 
affected  for  April  ?  Yet  need  I  quote 
the  page  which  describes  the  Faral- 
lone's  entry  into  the  lagoon  ?  Which- 
ever hand  wove  that  intricate  web  of 
words  was  indeed  a  master  in  the  craft. 
Even  if  wo  take  it  that  just  there  Mr, 
Stevenson  held  the  pen,  Mr.  Osbourne, 
though  he  may  not  equal  such  a  pas- 
sage yet  indubitably  possesses  a  man- 
ner not  to  be  distinguislied  from  that 
of  the  elder  writer.  But  can  he  do 
this  ?    Mackcllar  is  the  narrator  :  — 

I  groped  my  way  down-stairs,  and  out  at 
the  door.  From  quite  a  far  way  off  a 
sheen  was  visible,  making  points  of  bright- 
ness in  the  shrubbery  ;  in  so  black  a  night 
it  might  have  been  remarked  for  miles  ; 
and  I  blamed  myself  bitterly  for  my  incau- 
tion.  How  much  more  sharply  when  I 
reached  the  place !  One  of  the  candle- 
sticks was  overthrown,  and  that  taper 
quenched.  The  other  burned  steadily  by 
itself,  and  made  a  broad  space  of  light 
upon  the  frosted  ground.  All  within  that 
circle  seemed,  by  the  force  of  contrast  and 
the  overcharging  blackness,  brighter  than 
dy  bay.  And  there  was  the  blood-stain  in 
the  midst ;  and  a  little  way  farther  off  Mr. 
Henry's  sword,  the  x>ommel  of  which  was 
of  silver  ;  but  of  the  body,  not  a  trace.  My 
heart  thumped  upon  my  ribs,  the  hair 
stirred  on  my  scalp,  as  I  stood  there  staring 


—  so  strange  was  the  sight,  so  dire  the 
fears  it  wakened.  I  looked  right  and  left ; 
the  ground  was  so  hard,  it  told  no  story.  1 
stood  and  listened  till  my  ears  ached,  but 
the  night  was  hollow  about  me  like  an 
empty  church ;  not  even  a  ripple  stirred 
upon  the  shore  ;  it  seemed  you  might  have 
heard  a  pin  drop  in  the  county. 

Yet,  as  Mr.  Quiller  Couch  has  said 
in  the  criticism  before  referred  to,  Att- 
water  is  probably  Mr.  Stevenson's. 
Attwater  is  a  fatalist,  so,  you  remem- 
ber, was  Prince  Florizel  ;  the  ending 
is  a  fresh  chapter  from  some  new 
Arabian  Nighu.  But  after  that  savage 
realism,  what  frame  of  mind  are  we  in 
to  meet  Prince  Florizel  or  any  of  his 
cousins  ?  No  doubt  the  authors 
wanted  a  contrast ;  the  cockney  with 
his  vitriol  in  this  fairyland  of  nature. 
But  the  opposition  is  too  glaring,  and 
as  for  Mr.  Attwater,  my  gorge  rises  at 
him.  The  mind  looks  round  for  some 
relief,  some  decent  human  nature  to 
rest  on ;  and  the  best  it  gets  is  the 
drunken  captain  with  his  little  Adar. 
He,  at  least,  if  he  had  died  with  the 
prayer  for  his  children  on  his  lips, 
would  have  died  like  a  man  ;  but  he  is 
spared  to  become  a  hysterical  convert, 
holding  his  virtue  on  the  absence  of 
temptation.  The  other  conclusion 
would  certainly  have  made  Attwater 
intolerable,  and  the  scene  brutal  be- 
yond all  bounds ;  but  I  should  have 
preferred  prompt  fate  for  Captain 
Davis. 

However,  this  is  to  be  the  last  of  the 
collaborations,  we  are  told  ;  and  we 
shall,  many  of  us,  look  forward  with 
no  less  expectation  than  curiosity  to  a 
single-handed  venture  of  Mr.  Osbourne. 
But  we  cannot  have  him  turning  our 
choicest  vintage  wine  into  a  question- 
able blend.  The  truth  is,  we  have 
come  to  look  to  Mr.  Stevenson  to  re- 
deem the  tendencies  of  contemporary 
fiction  ;  our  debt  to  him  cannot  be 
measured  by  his  influence  on  technical 
skill.  The  highest  praise  due  to  him  is 
owed  to  the  spirit  of  his  work.  Every- 
where in  it  are  present  what  he  has 
himself  called  *'  the  radical  qualities  of 
honor,  humor,  and  pathos."  He  does 
not  talk  of  a  moral  purpose,  as  is  the 
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custom  of  most  wdters  who  sail  near 
the  wind  in  matters  of  decency.  No 
man  is  freer  of  prudery  ;  yet  the  atmo- 
sphere of  his  characters,  whether  they 
do  wrong  or  right,  holds  no  infection. 
And  though  the  South  Seas  send  us 
these  fruits  of  his  restored  health  — 
they  never  sent  us  more  welcome  mer- 
chandise—  it  is  impossible,  it  would  be 
ungracious,  to  forget  that  this  man  for 
years,  during  the  long  uphill  labor  of 
an  art  that  to  him  at  least  did  not 
come  instinctively,  strove  with  the 
ravages  of  disease  ;  and  yet  never  in  all 
that  time  did  he  let  despondency  infect 
his  writings  with  an  unmanly  note,  nor 
uttered  for  himself  or  for  humanity  the 
voice  of  despair. 

Stephen  Gwynn. 


Prom  Temple  Bar. 
A  WILD  DBIYB  IN  IRELANB. 

I. 

Soke  of  you  must  surely  know  Ter- 
ence O'Callaghan,  and  those  of  you 
that  do  will  agree  with  me  that  we 
could  better  spare  a  better  man,  as  the 
saying  is,  and  join  in  hoping  that  his 
shadow  may  never  grow  less.  Good- 
natured  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
humorous,  jovial,  and  hospitable,  he 
realizes  the  achievement  in  which  so 
many  of  his  compatriots  fail,  of  being 
as  good  a  fellow  as  he  seems.  His 
generosity  is  proverbial ;  and  if  he  is 
open  to  the  imputation  of  occasional 
reluctance  to  meet  the  just  demands  of 
his  creditors,  he  atones  for  it  by  an 
equal  readiness  to  share  his  money, 
when  he  is  in  funds,  with  any  friend 
who  may  be  in  need  of  it.  It  was  only 
the  other  day  that  I  heard  of  a  double- 
barrelled  incident  which  comically 
illustrates  both  sides  of  his  character 
in  this  respect. 

A  friend  of  mine,  Dawson  by  name, 
having  learnt  that  Terence  had  landed 
a  elear  £300  over  an  outsider,  thought 
it  would  be  a  good  opportunity  to  re- 
coup a  tenner  which  he  had  lent  him 
five  months  before  on  the  assurance 
that  it  should  be  repaid  *' within  ten 
days  at  the  very  latest."    He  espied 


the  bold  Terence  swaggering  down 
Bond  Street,  with  his  head  thrown 
back,  and  his  liat  perched  very  much 
on  one  side,  as  his  habit  is  when  he  is 
at  peace  with  himself  and  all  the 
world ;  when,  in  other  words,  he  has 
some  spare  cash  in  his  pocket.  Taking 
this  as  a  happy  augury,  Dawson  ac- 
costed him,  and  was  received  with 
characteristic  heartiness. 

"  It's  a  year  at  least  since  I  saw  ye  — 
and  where  have  ye  been  hiding  your- 
self all  this  time  ?  And  when  will  ye 
dine  with  me  at  the  club  ?  Name  your 
own  night,  me  dear  fellow  —  any  night 
ye  like  —  would  to-night  suit  ye  ?  At 
eight  sharp  ?  There'll  be  half-a-dozen 
of  us,  and  all  of  us  friends,  and  what 
more  could  any  man  want  ?  " 

Dawson  excused  himself,  pleading  a 
previous  engagement,  and  after  con- 
gratulating him  on  his  recent  good  for- 
tune, asked  if  it  would  be  convenient 
for  him  to  settle  that  little  matter  of 
the  outstanding  tenner.  Terence's  jaw 
fell,  and  his  whole  demeanor  under* 
went  a  transformation  as  sudden  and 
complete  as  a  gorgeous  firework  when 
the  combustibles  are  exhausted. 

'^Me  dear  fellow,  me  dear  friend, 
why  didn't  ye  ask  me  yesterday  ?  Or 
even  this  morning  ?  Then  I  could 
have  done  it  for  ye  ;  now  it's  impos- 
sible. I  parted  with  the  last  sovereign 
no  later  than  ten  minutes  ago  at  the 
top  of  this  very  street,  and  it's  on 
tick  I'll  have  to  go  for  the  dinner  this 
night.  But  ye  needn't  be  afraid  I'll 
forget  it,  for  it's  downright  sorry  I  am 
to  disappoint  ye,  and  I  think  I  can 
promise  within  a  week,  or  ten  days  at 

the  latest,  if  that'll  do "  and  shak- 

ing  the  crestfallen  Dawson  by  the  hand, 
he  swaggered  on  down  the  street. 
Later  in  the  afternoon  Dawson  saw 
him  on  the  steps  of  his  club,  the 
centre  of  a  group  whom  he  was  enter- 
taining with  some  extravagant  sally  or 
other,  and  obviously  on  the  very  best 
of  terms  with  himself.  A  happy  in- 
spiration struck  him :  ho  brushed 
hastily  past,  quickly  turned,  and  shot 
the  beaming  Irishman  with,  ^'  Can  you 
lend  me  £10,  Terence  ?  " 

Terence's     hand   was   deep    in   his 
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pocket  OD  the  instaDt,  and  pulling  out  a 
large  roll  of  noles — 

^'  Is  it  a  tenuer  ?  With  all  the  pleas- 
ure in  life,  me  dear  friend,"  he  said  in 
a  hreath.  "Five  and  five  is  ten," 
picking  out  two  £6  notes  and  thrusting 
them  into  Dawson's  hand ;  hut  are 
ye  sure  ten'U  do  ?  HadnH  ye  hetter 
make  it  twenty  while  ye' re  ahout  it  ? 
There's  plenty  more  where  that  came 
from,  and  shure  ye're  heartily  welcome 
to  the  half  of  what  I  have." 

Dawson  thanked  him  suitably,  hut 
said  a  tenner  was  all  he  wanted,  and 
hurried  off  before  it  dawned  on  Terence 
how  he  had  been  tricked  into  paying 
his  debt. 

Well,  Terence  and  I  are  friends  of 
many  years'  standing  now,  and  he  has 
often  asked  me  to  stay  with  him  at  his 
place  in  the  old  country,  but  one  thing 
or  another  always  prevented  my  avail- 
ing myself  of  his  hospitality  until  this 
time  last  year.  The  previous  fifth  of 
November,  which  is  the  anniversary  of 
the  day  on  which  he  first  saw  the  light, 
I  had  entertained  him  at  dinner;  and 
over  our  postprandial  cigar  and  whis- 
key and  soda,  he  was  so  pressing  in 
his  invitation  to  me  to  come  over  and 
spend  my  Christmas  at  "The  Castle" 
(pronounced  "Cassel"),  and  so  evi- 
dently sincere  in  his  desire  that  I 
should  do  so,  that  I  consented. 

"  Then  ye'll  come  on  Christmas  eve 
in  time  for  dinner.  Ye  shall  have  the 
heartiest  welcome  in  all  Ireland,  and 
ye'll  stay  over  Christmas,  and  maybe 
till  the  New  Year,  which  will  be  better 
still ;  and  I'll  give  ye  a  reception  that'll 
astonish  ye,  and  the  best  cock  shooting, 
though  I  say  it  who  shouldn't,  that 
ever  ye've  had  in  the  whole  of  your 
life.  There's  one  wood,  which  Dan 
writes  me  word  he'd  be  scared  to  go 
into  for  fear  of  losing  an  eye  with  their 
bills.  So  give  me  your  hand  on  that ; 
and  ye  needn't  bother  to  write  or  any- 
thing, for  I'll  be  expecting  ye  and 
counting  the  hours  till  ye  come.  Only 
if  ye're  dead  or  dying,  ye  might  send 
me  a  telegram,  so  that  I  may  know  ye 
can't  come.  But  if  ye  play  me  false, 
me  dearest  friend,  it's  not  me  dear 
friend  any  longer  ye'll  be,  but  in  me 


black  books  the  longest  day  ye  live  — 
so  that's  a  bargain  now  ?  " 

I  assured  him  again  that,  bar  sudden 
death,  I  should  not  fail  to  present  my- 
self punctually  in  time  for  dinner  on 
Christmas  eve  ;  and  thereupon  we 
parted. 

n. 

The  following  24th  December  saw 
me  on  board  the  Milford  and  Water- 
ford  packet,  bound  for  the  latter  port 
en  route  to  the  Castle  (Cassel)  my 
friend  Terence's  residence,  which  is 
situated  in  a  wild  part  of  the  county  of 
Tipperary.  I  am  a  bad  sailor,  and  in 
the  whole  course  of  a  wide  and  unfor- 
tunate experience  I  never  remember  to 
have  suffered  so  dreadfully  from  sea- 
sickness. Before  we  left  Milford,  a 
fellow-passenger,  an  Irish  ecclesiastic 
of  most  affable  and  prepossessing  man- 
ners, prevailed  on  me  to  try  an  unfail- 
ing antidote. 

"  The  sea  promises  to  be  rough,"  he 
said,  "  but  if  you  do  as  I  advise  you,  I 
will  guarantee  that  you'll  be  no  more 
seasick  than  if  it  were  as  smooth  as  a 
mill-pond.  Just  eat  a  hearty  meal,  and 
drink  with  it  as  much  Guinness's  stout 
as  ever  you  can  hold.  Then  you  will 
lie  down  and  go  asleep,  and  it's  odds 
but  what  when  you  wake  you'll  be  safe 
in  Waterford  Harbor." 

I  followed  his  advice  to  the  letter  ; 
but,  though  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  was 
given  in  good  faith,  it  did  not  turn  out 
happily  for  me.  True,  that  very  soon 
after  the  meal,  which  I  consumed  in 
strict  accordance  with  my  worthy  men- 
tor's directions,  I  succeeded  in  falling 
asleep,  and  on  waking  found  that  we 
were  in  smooth  water.  So  far  so  good, 
except  that  I  also  found  that  I  had  a 
racking  headache,  which  was  a  feature 
in  the  programme  that  I  had  not  been 
led  to  expect.  But  worse  remained 
behind  ;  for  while  I  was  mentally  de- 
bating which  might  be  the  graver  evil, 
seasickness  or  an  aggravated  head- 
ache, I  suddenly  realized  that  I  had  an 
ample  opportunity  of  comparing  them 
both,  side  by  side,  so  to  speak,  for  the 
vessel  began  to  pilch,  and  roll,  and 
toss,  and  jump,  and  heave,  and  wrig- 
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gle,  and  perform  every  combiualion  of 
those  aquatic  gymnastics  for  whicli  the 
Irish  Sea  affords  such  uurivalled  facili- 
ties. It  subsequently  transpired  that 
while  I  slept,  the  captain  had  put  out, 
and  found  the  weather  so  bad,  that 
after  some  hours  he  had  been  obliged 
to  put  back  ;  and  that  on  my  waking  he 
was  just  beginning  for  the  second  time 
to  attempt  to  cross  to  the  other  side. 
Over  the  remainder  of  that  passage 
we  will,  if  yon  please,  draw  a  veil. 

Arrived  at  length,  a  length  which 
seemed  interminable,  at  Waterford,  I 
thought  it  well  to  telegraph  to  my 
friend  Terence,  lest  in  the  excitement 
of  the  festivities  of  the  season  he  might 
forget  to  send  his  'bus  to  meet  me  at 
Bally logue,  the  station  at  which  you 
get  out  for  the  "Cassel."  He  prides 
himself  on  having  an  excellent  mem- 
ory, and  the  boast,  *^  I  never  remember 
to  have  ever  forgotten  anything  in  all 
me  life,"  is  as  frequent  on  his  lips  as 
'^rd  have  ye  to  know,  sir,  that  I've 
foi^otten  a  dashed  sight  more  about  it 
than  ye  ever  knew,  sir."  Neverthe- 
less, I  deemed  it  prudent,  if  only  by 
excess  of  precaution,  to  wire  :  ''  Ar- 
rive Ballylogue  4.10.  Send  'bus,  grey 
pair."  In  pressing  his  invitation  on 
me  he  had  promised,  amongst  other  in- 
ducements, that  I  should  have  his  'bus 
and  pair  of  greys  to  tool  me  over. 

"  Ye  can  come  any  time  ye  like,"  he 
had  said ;  ^'  late  or  early,  ye'll  be 
equally  welcome  ;  and  whatever  hour 
it  may  be  of  the  day  or  the  night,  ye'll 
find  my  'bus  waiting  for  ye,  and  a  pair 
of  greys  that'll  land  ye  at  me  door 
almost  before  ye  think  ye've  started." 
The  distance,  he  added  by  the  way, 
was  *'  a  few  miles,  just  a  nice  dhrive." 

It  was  dark  when  I  reached  Bally- 
logue, and  on  running  my  eye  over  my 
paraphernalia  I  missed  the  Gladstone 
bag  which  I  had  myself  seen  put  into 
the  van  at  Waterford.  I  was  arguing 
the  matter  with  the  porter,  when  the 
8tation«master  came  up  and  asked  what 
the  trouble  was  about. 

^*  Share,  it's  this  gintleman  who 
owns  all  this  lu<rgnge,"  said  the  porter, 
*'  that  sez  the  blackgyards  have  stolen 
his  bag  on  him." 

LlVIKa  AGE.  VOL.  V.  214 


''  I  didn't  say  any  one  had  stolen  my 
bag,"  I  interposed  ;  "  I  only  said " 

"  Did  ye,  or  did  ye  not  tell  me  your 
bag  was  stolen,  or  lost,  which  is  the 
same  thing  anny  way  ?  " 

**  I  told  you  that  I  saw  my  bag  put 
into  the  van  at  Waterford,  and  that  it's 
not  here  now." 

*'  Which  bag  ?  "  queried  the  porter. 

"  If  it  was  in  the  van,  it's  in  the  van 
it  must  be,"  announced  the  station- 
master,  ^'  unless,"  he  added,  by  way  of 
afterthought,  "  it's  been  taken  out." 

"Shure,  that's  what  I've  bin  after 
saying  to  the  gintleman  meself,  and  I 
tould  him  that  it  was  meself  that  took 
all  the  luggage  out  of  the  van,  and  the 
divil  a  sign  of  a  bag  there  was  in  it, 
and  that's  why  he's  been  saying  that  I 
stole  his  bag." 

^^I  have  told  you  a  hundred  times 
"  I  began,  with  pardonable  irrita- 
tion at  his  persistent  misrepresenta- 
tion. 

^"Deed,  an'  ye  have,  and  it's  five 
hundred  times  too  often,  and  what's 
more,  it's  not  the  truth  neither,  but  far 
from  it,"  replied  the  porter,  who  also 
was  fast  losing  his  temper  without  any 
reason  that  I  could  see. 

Here  the  station-master  closed  the 
discussion  by  saying  with  an  air  of 
pleased  discoveiy  and  conviction  :  — 

<'  Tim,  the  gintleman  'ull  be  wantin' 
his  bag." 

'^  That's  thrue,  sorr,"  assented  the 
porter,  "  but  it's  not  here  it  is." 

"  Then,"  rejoined  his  superior,  with 
an  air  of  final  decision,  <'  the  bag  must 
be  found." 

"  But  where  will  it  be  found,  sorr," 
queried  the  porter,  *' when  it  isn't 
there  ?  " 

At  this  juncture  I  descried  an  object 
on  the  opposite  platform,  which,  as 
well  as  I  could  make  out  in  the  dim 
light,  resembled  my  missing  ba^,  and  I 
mentioned  the  fact  to  the  two  officials. 

**  It's  not  your  bag  that  is  at  all," 
was  the  porter's  answer,  "for  I  put 
that  thrunk  on  that  platform  meself." 

"Tour  bag  cannot  be  on  that  plat- 
form, sorr,"  observed  the  station-mas- 
ter, **  for  it's  the  wrong  platform  it  'ud 
be,  and  you  coming  from  Waterford." 
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'^  If  you  would  kindly  bring  it  here, 
we  might  see,"  I  niildly  suggested. 

**  And  how  could  I  be  thoriuentin' 
other  people's  luggage  ? "  asked  the 
porter,  adding  by  way  of  clincher, 
'<  more  be  token  at  this  time  o'  night 
too." 

"Your  bag  cannot  be  on  that  plat- 
fonn,"  said  the  station-master,  and  he 
walked  away,  having  apparently  ex- 
hausted the  subject  to  his  own  salis- 
faction,  and  shut  himself  into  his 
room. 

Fearful  of  keeping  the  pair  of  greys 
standing  longer,  I  crossed  the  line  my- 
self, found,  as  I  had  expected,  that  the 
object  on  the  other  side  was  my  Glad- 
stone bag,  and  returned  with  it  in  my 
hand. 

"This  is  my  bag,"  I  said  to  the 
porter  in  a  tone  of  studied  modenition, 
"  and  now  if  you  will  bring  the  luggage 
along,  we  will  go  to  the  'bus." 

"  It's  not  a  bag  at  all,"  was  his  reply, 
"it's  a  thrunk,  and  if  ye'd  asked  for 
your  thrunk  I'd  hev  known,  and  ye 
could  hev  had  it  at  oust  —  and  what 
'bus  'ud  ye  be  plased  to  be  going  to  ?  " 

"Isn't  there  a  'bus  waiting  for  me 
here  outside  ?  A  'bus  with  a  pair  of 
greys,  belonging  to  Mr.  O'Callaghan  of 
the  Castle  ?  " 

"The  sorra  a  'bus  I've  seen  for  a 
fortnight  or  more  —  nor  a  pair  of  grey 
harses  rayther,  if  that's  what  ye  mane. 
Ye're  shure,"  he  went  on  with  a 
twinkle,  "  it's  a  'bus  ye  do  mane  this 
time  ?  "  My  misdescription  of  my  bag 
evidently  still  rankled  in  his  mind  ;  a 
man  who  could  call  a  Gladstone  bag  a 
bag  might  obviously,  in  his  opinion,  be 
guilty  of  misusing  even  such  a  plain 
word  as  'bus.  "  if  it's  a  'bus,  maybe 
Mr.  Murphy  "  (the  station  -  master) 
"  will  know  ;  I'll  go  an'  ask  him  ;  if 
anny  one  will  have  it,  it's  himself,"  he 
added  with  that  proneness,  so  common 
amongst  Irishmen  of  his  class,  and 
generally  so  wholly  unwarranted  by 
fact,  to  invest  third  parties  with  desir- 
able or  convenient  attributes.  But  it 
proved  on  inquiry  that  Mr.  Murphy 
knew  no  more  about  the  'bus  than  his 
subordinate  ;  indeed,  he  even  outran 
that  functionary  in  his  negative  wealth 


of  ignorance,  for  he  assured  me  it  was 
months  since  he  had  seen  "  even  the 
sign  of  a  'bus  in  them  pai-ts." 

My  position  was  now  uncomfortable 
in  the  extreme.  The  uigllt  had  fallen, 
it  was  very  dark,  chill,  and  blustering,, 
and  it  had  begun  to  rain.  Clearly  I 
should  have  a  disagreeable  drive  of  it, 
and  my  friend  Terence  of  the  unim- 
peachable  memory  having  forgotten  for 
some  reason  or  other,  the  excellence  of 
which  I  knew  he  would  not  have  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  demonstrating  by 
and  by,  to  send  his  'bus,  I  should  have 
to  fall  back  on  some  local  vehicle^ 
which  as  likely  as  not  would  prove  to 
be  no  better  than  an  outside  car.  My 
experience  of  the  Irish  Sea  had  not 
done  much  to  fit  mo  for  a  drenching  on 
a  bitterly  cold  night ;  and  altogether 
my  feelings  towards  the  magnilicent 
Terence  were  anything  but  charitable. 

"  And  how  on  earth  am  I  to  get  on, 
as  the  'bus  hasn't  come  ?  "  I  asked  the 
station-master,  who,  now  that  I  was  in 
a  difficulty  for  which  his  department 
could  in  no  wise  be  held  responsible^ 
had  begun  to  assume  a  much  more 
friendly  attitude,  and  to  take  a  personal 
interest  in  my  movements. 

"  Indade,  thin,  yer  honor,  it's  meself 
that  doesn't  know,  unless  yer  honor 
walks." 

"  And  how  far  may  it  be  to  the 
Castle  ?  " 

"The  Cassel,  the  Cassel  —  indade,  I 
hardly  know,  not  rightly,  an'  I  wouldn't 
like  to  be  desaving  yer  honor.  Tim^ 
how  far  would  the  Cassel  be,  now  ? 
Isn't  it  right  the  other  side  of  Rath- 
nar-ra  ?  " 

"  'Deed,  and  it  is,  whichever  side  ye 
goes  to  it,"  was  the  enigmatic  reply, 
and  four  sound  miles  beyant,  and  an- 
other mile  up  the  lane  to  the  back  of 
that." 

"  Then,  yer  honor,  tlie  Cassel  is  not 
one  yard  less  than  fourteen  miles,  and 
most  of  thim  long  ones,  from  this  very 
spot." 

"  Then  I  can't  possibly  walk  it. 
Can't  I  hire  a  trap  of  some  sort  here  ? 
A  car,  or  a  conveyance  of  any  kind  ?  " 

"  'Deed,  then,  yer  honor,  I'd  be 
afraid  that's  what  ye  cannot  do  ;  there 
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did  uaed  to  be  kyars  find  coaclies  and 
iveiy  sort  qf  coiivayniance,  but  that 
was  before  the  railroad  came,  bad  luck 
to  it  I '» 

Here  the  porter,  who,  like  the  good- 
humored  fellow  he  was  when  he  wasnH 
in  the  wrong,  and  consequently  angry, 
had  by  this  time  forgiven  me  for  his 
own  blunder  and  for  what  I  had  never 
said,  suggested  that  possibly  Dan  Lo- 
gan might  come  to  the  rescue. 

'VHe  has  but  the  one  harse,"  ob- 
jecteid  the  station-master,  *'  an*  ho  was 
away  yisterday  at  Cock-na-luish,  and  at 
Larry  Hogan's  wake  all  the  night,  and 
he  diduH  git  home  till  this  afthernoon, 
and  it^s  tired  he'll  be,  an'  his  baste 
too,  if  not  dhrunk.  Anyhow,  he'd  be 
wanliii'  good  pay  for  the  job." 

**  Well,  it's  aisy  to  run  an'  ask  him," 
said  the  now  friendly  porter,  and  suit- 
ing the  action  to  the  word,  disappeared 
at  a  run  in  the  darkness. 

After  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  a 
wild  '*  hurroosh  "  was  heard  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  this  was  succeeded  by  the  noise 
of  horse's  feet  clattering  in  most  irreg- 
ular cadence,  and  then  there  emerged 
from  the  gloom  a  very  high,  cadaver- 
ous, cock-throppled  white  horse,  with 
a  very  low  outside  car  bumping  and 
jumping  behind  him,  on  one  side  of 
which  Tim  was  crouching,  while  the 
driver,  on  the  other,  held  on  by  the 
reins  and  stamped  his  feet  on  the  foot- 
boani.  With  a  rush  which  all  but 
ended  in  a  fall,  they  flashed  past  the 
side  of  the  station,  and  were  lost  in  the 
night  almost  as  soon  as  they  had  ap- 
peared. 

"That's  a  wonderful  harse,"  ob- 
served the  station-master,  by  way  of 
explaining  this  manoeuvre  ;  "  his  owner 
wouldn't  have  called  the  lord-liftinant 
his  cousin  when  be  was  young  —  he 
was  the  most  illigant  canal-lepper  that 
iver  was  dropped,  and  sorra  a  one 
could  see  which  way  he  went  in  the 
steeplechases." 

It  occurred  to  me  that  there  was  a 
similar  diflScuIly  now  that  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  humbler  i*6le  of  drawing 
a  car,  and  I  said  something  to  that 
effect. 

"  Ob  I    yer  honor'll    see    him    back 


again  soon  enough,"  was  the  ambigu- 
ous rejoinder ;  "  niver  fear  but  Dan 
knows  how  to  manage  him  —  he'll  jist 
let  him  run  to  the  fut  of  the  hill,  and 
there  he'll  turn  him,  unless  the  reins 
break,  and  then  he'll  go  all  quiet  and 
aisy  into  the  ditch." 

A  very  cheering  description  of  a 
thoroughly  safe  hoi*se  and  driver  I  I 
was  half  wishing  that  the  reins  might 
break,  and  the  whole  concern  bo  landed 
"quiet  and  aisy"  in  the  ditch,  so  as 
to  prevent  my  entrusting  myself  to 
its  tender  mercies,  when  the  perform- 
ance of  a  few  minutes  before  was  re- 
peated in  the  reverse  direction,  with 
the  exception  that  this  time  the  driver 
succeeded  in  pulling  up  opposite  the 
station. 

"  Bedad,  that's  the  way  to  do  it,  yer 
honor,"  cried  Dan  Logan,  as  he  half 
jumped,  half  rolled  on  to  the  ground  ; 
*'  and  it's  yerself  that'll  be  wantin'  to 
go  to  the  Cassel  ?  " 

"Ye-es,"  I  answered,  with  no  re- 
sponding enthusiasm,  "  if  you  think 
your  horae  can  take  me  so  far." 

"  Is  it  my  harse  ?  An'  why  wouldn't 
he,  when  he  knows  ivery  inch  of  the 
way  ?  Shure  there  isn't  a  hill  between 
this  and  there  that  he  hasn't  galloped 
down  many  apd  many's  the  time." 

I  looked  at  the  brute's  fore  legs,  and 
if  I  know  anything  about  a  horse's 
legs,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an 
animal  whom  it  more  urgently  behoved 
to  take  heed  unto  his  ways ;  which 
was  perhaps  the  reason  why  he  carried 
his  head  like  a  giraffe,  and  persistently 
stared  at  the  stars.  Assuredly  the  in- 
ability mentioned  by  Mr.  Murphy,  to 
see  which  way  he  was  going,  was  not 
conHned  to  the  onlookers. 

"Ye'll  not  be  findin'  any  fault  wi' 
that  harse?  "  his  driver  went  on,  as  I 
remained  silent.  **  Maybe  yer  honor'll 
be  thinkin'  he  hasn't  bone  enough  ?" 

"  More  bone  than  blood  perhaps,"  I 
suggested,  in  the  weak  hope  of  raising 
myself  in  his  estimation  by  impressing 
him  with  my  knowledge  of  horseflesh. 

"Is  it  blood,  ye  mane?"  he  almost 
screamed.  "  Well,  then,  I'll  tell  ye 
what  it  is.  That's  the  bloodiest  harse 
in  all  Oireland.     It's  clano   thorough- 
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bred  he  is.  But  maybe  yer  honor  is 
not  used  to  sit  behind  a  thoroughbred  ? 
They  do  tell  me  they  be  that  ways  in 
England,"  he  added  in  a  half-aside. 

Making  the  best  of  a  bad  job,  I 
asked  what  the  fare  would  be. 

"  Well,  then,  yer  lionor,  to  tell  the 
truth  at  oust,  it  will  have  to  be  gould 
or  paper." 

"  Gold  or  paper  ?  "  I  queried. 

"  A  sovereign  or  a  one-pound  note," 
interpreted  the  station-master. 

"  An'  if  yer  honor's  plased  wid  yer 
dhrive,  maybe  ye'll  be  givin'  me  a 
thrifle  for  meself,  just  to  knpe  me  from 
breakin'  the  pound,"  said  Dan  Logan, 
by  way  of  finale,  as  he  began  to  tie  my 
traps  on  to  the  car.  When  he  came  to 
my  gun -cases  he  stopped  short.  ''  If  I 
might  advise  yer  honor,"  said  he,  ^^  the 
best  way  of  taking  them  would  be  to 
lave  them  behind  here  wid  Mr.  Mur- 
phy, and  he'll  put  them  out  of  sight 
somewheres.  It's  a  wild  part  we'll  be 
going  through,  and  the  bhoys  might 
not  be  best  plased  at  sight  o'  the 
guns." 

*^  But  my  good  man,  I'm  going  to 
shoot ;  and  how  can  I  shoot  without  a 
gun  ?  " 

"Av  coorse  yer  honor  knows  best, 
but  annyhow,  I'll  put  them  in  the  well, 
and  then  maybe  they'll  know  as  much 
as  if  they  wasn't  there." 

My  traps  adjusted  somehow,  my 
friendly  porter  fired  a  final  shot  as  I 
clambered  up  on  the  off-side  :  — 

"Thank  yer  honor,  and  ye'll  be 
mindin'  that  ye  have  yer  thrunk —  yer 
bag,  I  mane,  wid  ye." 

ni. 
We  were  off  I  Never,  if  I  complete 
my  century  of  years,  and  live  to  forget 
my  firat  birching  and  my  first  love, 
shall  I  cease  to  remember  that  awful 
drive.  The  terror  of  the  way  in  which 
that  horrible  white  enormity  strode 
through  the  night  between  the  tall 
hedges  on  either  side  of  the  dark  road, 
whenever  we  came  to  a  level  stretch, 
with  neck  erect  as  a  lighthouse,  and 
face  turned  towards  the  sky,  while  I 
held  on,  expecting  that  at  every  step 
he  must  come  down  I    The  boisterous 


hilarity  with  which  the  three-parts  in- 
toxicated Jehu  urged  him  into  a  sway- 
ing gallop  as  often  as  the  ground  fell 
away,  making  him  go  faster  and  faster 
as  the  hill  grew  steeper  I  The  bumps, 
the  jolts,  the  extra  pace  invariably  put 
on  round  every  sharp  corner,  the  hair- 
breadth shaving  of  the  deep  ditches ! 
The  fear  that  the  reins  would  break, 
alternating  with  the  hope  that  tliey 
might,  if  so  we  might  make  an  end  be- 
fore worse  happened  I  Shall  I  ever 
forget  the  unparalleled  horror  of  that 
drive  ? 

But  everything,  not  excepting  Har- 
ley  Street,  as  some  one  has  said,  must 
have  an  end  ;  and  after  about  three 
weeks,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  Dan  Logan 
pulled  his  horse  into  a  walk,  and,  lean- 
ing across  the  car,  expressed  the  hope 
that  I  had  enjoyed  myself.  Serenely 
confident  of  acquiescence,  and  with- 
out waiting  for  an  answer,  he  contin- 
ued :  — 

"He  went  grand  I  It's  not  often 
ye'll  get  a  dhrive  like  that  in  England 
now  ?  An'  he's  not  bate  yet  —  at  laste, 
not  much.  But  we'll  walk  him  up  the 
hill  so  as  to  do  the  avenue  in  right 
style  —  the  front  of  the  Cassel  is  to  the 
back  of  it,  and  the  inthrance-gate  is  at 
the  top  of  the  hill,  and  the  avenue's  a 
mile  long  —  so  we'll  take  it  aisy." 

At  the  top  of  the  hill  we  stopped 
opposite  an  iron  gate  of  imposing  di- 
mensions. It  proved  to  be  padlocked, 
and  our  calls  for  the  gate-keeper  elicited 
no  response  from  the  lodge  which  stood 
inside. 

"The  man  must  be  out.  What  can 
we  do  ?  " 

"  Shure  it's  no  matther,"  was  Dan's 
ready  response  ;  "  it's  only  to  knock 
the  hasp  off,  and  there's  a  wall  of  big 
stones  convaynient.  Here's  one  that's 
made  for  that  lock." 

In  an  instant  he  had  smashed  the 
lock  with  a  huge  stone,  which  he 
dropped  where  he  stood,  and  the  next 
moment  we  were  tearing  up  the  ave- 
nue, the  near-wheel  taking  Dan's  lock- 
opener,  by  way  of  making  a  good  start, 
with  a  crash  which  sent  him  lurching 
into  the  well,  and  was  within  an  ace  of 
shooting  me  clean  off  the  car. 
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**  The  bane  is  a  betther  lepper  uor 
the  ear,"  was  his  only  comment  as  he 
lashed  his  pautiug  animal  into  a  more 
furious  gallop.  '*Au'  now  ye'll  see," 
he  added  presently,  as  we  approached 
the  last  beud  to  the  house,  '^  how  I'll 
bring  yer  honor  up  to  the  hall  door." 

But  I  never  did.  As  we  rounded,  or 
rather  cut  the  comer,  a  stentorian 
voice  shouted :  — 

*^  St4)p  on  your  lives  I  Another  yard 
and  ril  fire  I  " 

*'  Holy  Moses  I  "  exclaimed  Dan* 
But  it  was  too  late  to  pull  up  ;  the 
white  star-gazer  sped  onwards,  and  be- 
fore we  reached  the  hall  door  we  were 
saluted  with  a  couple  of  reports  in 
quick  succession,  and  two  balls  whis- 
tled by  ^' quite  convaynieut,"  as  Dan 
would  say,  to  our  heads.  The  old 
white  horse  swerved  violently  at  this 
reception,  and  the  next  instant  we 
were  off  the  gravel  and  tearing  over 
the  grass.  By  superhuman  exertions, 
Dan,  whom  the  excitement  seemed 
somewhat  to  have  sobered,  managed  to 
slacken  pace  before  we  reached  the 
boundary  fence,  and,  skirting  this,  he 
presently  contrived  to  bring  us  to  a 
standstill. 

*'It's  this  blessed  minit,"  he  then 
gasped  out,  '^  that  I  remember  I  forgot 
to  tell  yer  honor  that  the  family  left  the 
Cassel  this  three  weeks,  and  I  did  hear 
tell  they  had  put  an  emargency-man  in. 
If  yer  honor  will  stay  here  a  minit 
and  hould  the  harse,  I'll  go  and  col- 
logue wid  the  blackgyard  and  see 
what's  to  be  done." 

My  holding  the  horse  was  a  mere 
omtter  of  form,  for  he  was  dead  beat ; 
his  flanks  were  heaving  with  distress, 
his  legs  trembling,  his  awful  star-gaz- 
ing head  hung  heavy  on  my  hand,  and 
altogether  he  was  more  likely  to  lie 
down  than  run  away.  However,  I  did 
as  I  was  bid,  and  reflected  the  while 
on  the  results  of  my  having  accepted 
the  invitation  of  the  effusive  Terence. 
He  had  promised  me  the  '*  heartiest 
welcome  in  all  Ireland,"  and  a  **  recep- 
tion that  should  astonish  me,"  and 
certainly  he  had  kept  his  word.  My 
welcome  was,  if  anything,  a  trifle  too  I 
warm,  and  my  reception  calculated  to' 


try  the  nerves  of  any  one  who  had  re- 
cently been  prostrated  by  the  worst 
bout  of  sea-sickness  on  record,  and 
then  been  driven  by  a  drunken  lunatic, 
behind  the  '' finest  steeplechaser  that 
had  ever  been  dropped." 

Meanwhile,  Dan  Logan  had  ap- 
proached the  house  through  a  little 
wood  which  lay  to  the  right,  and  from 
behind  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree  was 
bawling  out  some  unintelligible  gibber- 
ish at  the  top  of  a  remarkably  vigorous 
voice.  The  immediate  result  was  a 
third  shot  fired  from  the  house  in  the 
direction  from  which  he  was  roaring, 
and  this  was  shortly  followed  by  a 
scries  of  yells  pitched  in  much  the  same 
key  as  his  own.  It  was  all  Greek  to 
me,  but  apparently  the  countrymen 
arrived  at  an  understanding,  for  pres- 
ently Dan  came  to  where  I  was  stand- 
ing, and  with  the  joyful  assumnce, 
*•  Begorra  it's  all  as  right  now  as  iver 
it  was,"  led  the  staggering  steeple- 
chaser to  the  hall  door. 

**I'd  not  have  belaved  that  your 
mother's  son,  Fat  Maloney,"  he  expos- 
tulated, addressing  a  stalwart  and  very 
respectable  -  looking  man  who  was 
standing  in  the  doorway  with  a  gun  in 
his  hand,  ''would  have  been  dhriving 
balls  through  me  at  this  time  of  night, 
and  I  comiu'  so  dacently  up  yer  front 
avenue  ;  and  ye've  mined  me  harse  on 
me  —  shure  he's  spacheless  wid  the 
fright  I " 

'^Ye  should  have  let  me  know,  an' 
ye'd  no  call  to  come  up  that  quick,  like 
the  Waterford  train,  more  be  token 
that  ye'U  have  broken  the  front  gate  to 
git  in." 

'*  The  divil  a  break  I  I  only  loosened 
the  bit  av  a  lock  that  was  on  it.  Anny- 
how,  this  gintleman  has  come  to  stay 
wid  the  masther,  and  he'll  be  glad  to 
be  gettin'  inside,  and  to  be  havin'  a 
bit  and  a  sup  afther  his  dhrive." 

'^  Then  it's  not  inside  here  he'll  get, 
and  it's  annywhere  else  he'll  be  takin' 
his  bit  an'  his  sup." 

"D'ye mane  that  ye'd  be  turnin'  av 
him  away,  and  he  comin'  all  the  way 
from  England  itself  to  stay  wid  the 
masther?  "  asked  Dan,  drawing  a  little 
nearer  to  the  door. 
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"Stop  where  ye  are,  Dan  Logan," 
was  the  reply,  "  or  I'll  shoot,"  i*aising 
the  gun  as  he  spoke.  "  Not  one  step 
nearer  now  I  I  have  me  orders,  though 
it's  sorry  I'd  be  to  kill  ye." 

Dan  halted.  **  But  what'll  we  do  at 
all  if  wo  don't  git  in  ?  Shure  it's  here 
we  must  stop  annyway." 

"  Ye  may  do  what  ye  likes,  the  both 
of  yez,  but  one  thing  ye  will  not  do, 
and  that  is,  stop  here." 

"Then  what  will  we  be  doing,  Pat 
Maloney  ?  " 

"  Ye'll  go  down  the  avenue  ye  came 
up,  Dan  Logan,  an'  ye'll  go  out  of  the 
gate  ye've  broken  on  me,  an'  then  ye'll 
go  where  ye  plase." 

"  An'  how  would  I  go  when  me  harse 
is  desthroyed  ?  The  divil  a  step  fur- 
ther could  he  go  this  night,  not  if  I  was 
to  carry  him  itself,  an'  he  only  back 
from  the  wake  this  afthernoon." 

"  Ye  can't  stop  here,  nor  yer  harse 
nayther." 

"  Would  ye  look  at  me  harse  ?  He'll 
have  to  stop  here,  unless  ye  shoot 
him." 

"  He  will  not  stop  here,  aven  if  I 
have  to  shoot  him.  An'  it's  now  ye 
must  be  movin'  off,  Dan  Logan." 

"  Is  there  any  inn  we  could  go  to  ?  " 
I  interposed. 

"The  handiest  ho-tel  would  be  at 
Ardleymorne,  an'  that'll  be  elivin  mile 
from  here.  It  is  a  grand  hotel,  and  a 
good  road,"  he  added  encouragingly. 

"  If  it  was  elivin  yards,  me  harse 
couldn't  do  it ;  shure,  his  legs  are  jist 
foldin'  under  him,  the  craythur  I 
Couldn't  ye  let  your  own  mother's 
cousin,"  he  continued  coaxingly,  "put 
his  harse  up  for  the  night  ?  An'  thin 
ye'd  be  loanin'  me  another  baste  to 
take  the  ginlleman  on." 

The  Maloney  softened  at  this  ap- 
peal ;  and  my  throwing  in  that  I  would 
pay  handsomely  for  the  accommoda- 
tion, finally  induced  him  to  do  what  he 
could  for  us. 

"Ye  had  no  call,  Dan,"  he  said,  "  to 
break  me  gate  on  me,  and  my  orders  is 
to  let  no  one  come  here,  or  stay  here, 
which  manes  av  cooi-se  that  I'm  to 
shoot  if  they  does  ;  Init  yer  liarse  raighti 
spend    the    night  in  ihe   stable --it's 


twelve  illigant  stalls  he'll  have  his 
choice  of — an'  that's  what  I'll  do  for 
ye,  Dan,  and  the  gintleman." 

"  An'  ye'll  loan  us  a  hai-se  to  dhrive 
to  Ardleymorne,  an'  I'll  bring  him  back 
so  fresh  ye  wouldn't  know  he'd  been 
so  far  as  the  chapel." 

"There  isn't  even  the  tail  of  a  harse 
in  the  whole  do-main,  only  a  cow  and  a 
jennet,  Dan." 

"  An'  why  wouldn't  the  jennet  do  ? 
If  ye  knows  the  ways  on  'em,  they're 
better  nor  manny  harses." 

After  some  further  palaver  the  crest- 
fallen old  white  was  left  to  recover 
himself  in  the  stable,  and  an  exces- 
sively gaunt  and  vicious-looking  jennet, 
with  an  enormous  barrel  perched  on 
the  top  of  extraordinarily  long  and 
spindly  sticks  of  legs,  was  hitched  on 
to  the  car. 

IV. 

"  Ye'll  mind,  now,  an'  let  me  know, 
Dan,  afore  ye  come  again,  and  don't  be 
comin'  in  the  middle  of  the  night," 
shouted  the  emergency-man  after  us, 
as  we  tittupped  and  sidled  down  the 
avenue.  The  gate  had  not  been  shut 
since  we  had  torn  through  it ;  never- 
theless, though  there  was  nothing  to 
bar  her  way,  the  jennet  stopped  short 
on  seeing  it,  as  if  there  were  a  lion  in 
the  path.  In  the  course  of  a  prolonged 
medley  of  expostulations,  entreaties, 
and  anathemas,  Dan  exhibited  an  in- 
credibly intimate  acquaintance  with 
her  family  history  for  many  genera- 
tions, and  a  surprising,  if  inappro- 
priate, knowledge  of  the  denunciatory 
passages  of  the  psalms  of  David.  But 
this  seemed  only  to  confirm  her  in  her 
determination  not  to  go  through  the 
gateway,  and  at  each  fresh  objurgation, 
emphasized  by  an  obbligato  application 
of  the  whip,  she  jibbed  further  and 
further  up  tlie  avenue.  But  Dan  was 
not  to  be  beaten.  He  jumped  down, 
whipped  her  head  round  towards  the 
house,  was  on  his  seat  again  in  a 
twinkling,  and  exclaiming,  "  It's  your 
own  way  ye  want,  and  ye  shall  have 
it,""  plied  his  whip,  nccompanying  each 
stroke  with,  "  I'll  lami  you  to  be  a  jen- 
net—  I'll  lam  you  io  be  a  jennei^^^-I'll 
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lamyoa  to  be -a  Rennet/"  and  in  less 
tiaie  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  had  backed 
the  obstinate  brute  through  the  gate, 
and  was  off  at  score  along  the  high- 
road. 

"  If  your  ladyship  Ml  only  keep  that 
up,  it's  in  time  for  supper  we'll  be  at 
Ardleymorne,"  said  Dan  cheerily. 
**  But  it's  rather  drivin'  ye  than  ridin' 
ye  I'd  be,"  as  her  feet  rattled  from 
time  to  time  against  the  driving  seat. 
But  her  ladyship  did  not  keep  it  upv 
and  it  was  not  long  before  she  subsided 
into  a  lop-sided  amble  which  soon  de- 
generated into  a  shuffling  walk.  | 

^^Look  at  that  now  I "  cried  Dan 
admiringly  ;  *'  if  she  hasn't  lamed  her- 
self kickiu'  agin  the  middle  sate,  and  I 
sittin'  on  the  side  I  Isn't  she  as  cun- 
ning as  a  pictur  ?  I'll  go  bail  but  she's 
cast  a  shoe.  Thrue  for  me,"  he  added 
from  the  road,  after  picking  up  the 
jennet's  feet  at  the  imminent  peril  of 
his  life,  '^  but  it's  three  and  not  the  one 
she's  thrown.  It's  the  Widdy  Flinch; 
that'll  have  to  stand  yer  honor's  friend 
to-night.  If  we  was  to  go  all  night  wid 
this  three-cornered  shoe-slinger,  it's  no 
nearer  we'd  be  to  Ardleymorne  in  the 
mornin'." 

'*  And  who  is  the  Widow  Flinch  ? 
And  how  far  off  does  she  live  ? "  I 
inquired,  mentally  blessing  my  friend 
Terence  for  the  plight  in  which  he  had 
landed  roe. 

**  She's  me  own  father's  sister's 
«ousin  by  marridge,  an'  she  lives  quite 
convnyuient — ye  can  see  the  light  in 
her  shebeen  from  here.  If  yer  honor 
'11  mind  the  jennet,  I'll  run  an'  ask  her 
if  she  can  give  yer  honor  a  lodgin'  for 
the  night." 

It  seemed  to  be  my  fate  in  Ireland  to 
be  holding  distressed  quadrupeds  while 
the  driver  was  away  on  some  errand 
or  other ;  but  I  was  fast  losing  my 
sense  of  wonder  at  anything,  and  was 
now  almost  prepared  to  take  everything 
as  a  matter  of  course  ;  so  I  stolidly 
awaited  Dan's  return.  For  the  first 
time  since  we  had  left  the  railway  sta- 
tion he -showed  signs  of  dejection  when 
he  came  back. 

*'  It's  bad  lubk  yer  honor  has  this 
time  at  last,"  said  be  (I  suppose,  by 


the  way,  I  really  ought  to  account  it 
good  fortune  that  I  was  not  killed  i^ 
my  drive  between  Ballylogue  and  the 
Cassel,  to  say  nothing  of  the  emer- 
gency-man having  twice  missed  me  at 
a  range  of  less  than  thirty  yards). 
^*  It's  deloighted  the  widdy  would  liave 
been  to  give  yer  honor  a  room,  but  she 
has  but  the  one  empty,  and  her  brother 
is  in  that,  and  his  wife,  and  his  vyife's 
sister,  and  their  children,  ht^vin'  come 
over  for  the  Chrismassing,  so  the  house 
is  throng,  —  there  wouldn't  be  a  spot, 
she  says,  for  yer  honor  to  stand  up  on 
in  it ;  an'  the  room  under  the  stair  is 
full  wid  their  pigs  as  they're  brought 
along.  Anny  other  .  time  that  yer 
honor's  passin',  she  sez,  she'll " 

"  And  what  do  you  think  we'd  better 
do  now  ?  "  I  inquired,  with  a  calmness 
bom  of  despair. 

"  'Deed,  then,  we  must  just  thry  and 
make  Micky  Sullivan's  —  it's  a  matther 
of  four  miles  —  but  if  yer  honor  'II  be 
guided  by  me  for  oust,"  he  added, 
suddenly  brightening  with  a  happy  in- 
spiration, "  it's  to  the  Coort  we'll  be 
goiii'  —  Mr.  Dane's —  it's  hard  by,  only 
jist  off  the  road,  and  not  more  than  a 
mile  or  less." 

"  But  I  don't  know  Mr.  Dean." 

"  An'  what  'ud  that  signify  ?  When 
I  tell  yer  honor  he'd  be  deloighted  to 
see  ye.  Shure  the  house  '11  be  full  of 
the  quality  at  this  time,  and  the  Coort 
'11  be  four  times  as  big  as  the  Cassel,  or 
maybe"  —  with  his  head  on  one  side 
as  if  he  were  carefully  measuring  the 
two  premises  with  his  mind's  eye  — 
*'  or  maybe  live." 

The  proposal  was  of  course  wholly 
out  of  the  question,  so  I  decided  to 
push  on  for  Micky  Sullivan's,  in  the 
fei*vent  hope  that  he  might  have  a 
spare  room  which  I  could,  occupy  with- 
out the  embarrassment  of  having  to 
share  it  with  his  wife's  relations,  or 
their  pigs.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  the 
jennet  turned  up  a  lane  after  a  brief 
opposition  on  Dan's  part,  and  I  asked 
him  why  he  had  tried  to  prevent  her 
from  turning. 

"  Spake  low,  yer  honor,"  he  wbis-^ 
percd  ;  "this  do  be  the  w^y  to  the 
Coort,  and  the  jednet  knows  it ;  bot  if 
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I  cro88  her  too  much  she'll  go  ivery 
step  to  the  hall  door,  and  that's  what 
yer  honor  doesn't  want  to  do.  No 
matther,  if  I  can  only  coax  her  past 
this  gate.    It's  the  gate   to  the  Coort 

,  and  bedad,  we're   through  it  I  " 

he  exclaimed  wilh  genuine  or  well  sim- 
ulated surprise  and  annoyance,  as  the 
jennet  suddenly  shied  through  an  open 
gate,  *^  an'  we're  on  the  grass  too,  bad 
cess  to  it  I " 

Whether  it  was  the  offspring  of 
the  jennet's  spontaneous  villainy,  or 
whether  that  most  perverse  of  animals 
was  aided  and  abetted,  if  not  actually 
instigated,  by  that  almost  equally  per- 
verse of  drivers,  I  shall  probably  never 
know ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  she 
was  no  sooner  through  the  gate  and  on 
to  the  grass  than  she  sprang  into  her 
collar,  and  in  a  moment,  aided  by  the 
slope  of  a  gentle  decline,  was  inconti- 
nenlly  off  at  a  gallop. 

"  Pull  up,  you  infernal  idiot  I  "  1 
shouted.  *'^  Is  this  any  way  to  be  tear- 
ing up  to  people's  houses  whom  one 
doesn't  even  know  ?  Pull  up !  the 
brute's  running  away." 

**  The  divil  a  fear,  yer  honor ;  I'll 
pull  her  up  right  enough  in  wan  minit," 
and  he  tugged,  or  seemed  to  tug,  at  the 
reins  with  all  his  might  and  main  — 
and  then,  ^'  By  the  holy  piper  I  but  yer 
honor's  word  was  a  thrue  one  —  she  is 
runuin'  away,  an'  the  divil  himself 
wouldn't  hould  her  now.  Sit  tight,  yer 
honor,  and  don't  be  a  morsel  af eared  ; 
there's  no  danger,  let  alone  fear,  and 
Mr.  Dane  '11  be  deloighted  to  see  ye." 

By  this  time  we  were  crashing 
through  a  clump  of  laurels,  my  hat  had 
been  knocked  off,  and  I  had  received 
more  than  one  blow  from  the  breaking 
branches. 

'*  Sit  tight,  DOW  !  "  screamed  Dan 
again  ;  ^'  Mr.  Dane  '11  be  deloighted  —  " 

That  was  the  last  word  I  heard.  A 
strong  bough  took  me  across  the  head, 
I  felt  myself  flying  through  the  air, 
and  balls  of  blue  and  green  and  red  fire 
danced  before  my  eyes  as  I  came  with 
a  crash  to  the  ground  and  lost  con- 
sciousness. 

When  I  recovered  my  senses,  I  was 


lying  on  a  sofa  in  a  warm  room,  my 
head  was  bandaged,  and  as  1  opened 
my  eyes  they  met  those  of  an  elderly 
gentleman  with  a  singularly  pleasing 
expression  of  countenance,  who,  bend- 
ing over  me,  asked  if  I  now  felt  better. 
It  proved  to  be  Mr.  Deane,  tiie  owner 
of  the  Court ;  and  strange  to  relate, 
when  he  presently  said  that  he  was 
^'  delighted "  to  see  me,  such  was  the 
charm  of  his  manner  and  presence  that 
I  found  no  difficulty  in  believing  him. 
He  received  my  apologies  for  my  un- 
willing intrusion  with  the  most  perfect 
good-breeding  and  bonhomie^  and  he 
combined  with  these  such  an  evidently 
genuine  spirit  of  hospitality  and  desire 
to  set  me  at  my  ease,  that  he  shortly 
succeeded  in  making  me  feel  completely 
at  home.  Not  only  that,  but  having 
fortunately  escaped  with  bones  un- 
broken by  the  evolution  which  depos- 
ited me  within  a  few  yards  of  his  door, 
and  with  no  greater  injury  to  my  head 
than  was  repaired  by  a  good  night's 
rest,  I  was  induced  by  my  incompar- 
able host  to  stay  and  eat  my  Christmas 
dinner  with  him. 

He  is  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
wish  to  hear  his  own  praises  sung,  and' 
out  of  deference  to  him  I  shall  refrain 
from  giving  any  details  of  his  un- 
bounded hospitality.  But  this  much  I 
may  say  without  undue  violation  of 
confidence,  that  I  never  spent  a  hap- 
pier Christmas  ;  and  that  the  pleasure 
I  have  gained  by  coming  to  know  my 
friend,  Mr.  Deane  of  the  Court,  has 
more  than  repaid  me  for  all  the  horroct 
of  my  "  wild  drive  in  Ireland." 


From  The  Klnateentli  Ontiiry. 
IF   THB    HOUSB    OF    OOMMONS    WS&B 
ABOLISHED? 

An  act  to  abolish  the  Commons 
House  of  Parliament  is  scarcely  within 
the  scope  of  practical  politics,  and  a 
man  who  could  seriously  propose  such 
a  measure  would  probably  be  reganled 
as  a  lunatic.  Certainly  no  one  in  his 
senses  would  voluntarily  attempt  so 
great  a  revolution  as  that  of  removing 
from  the  Constitution  the  most  imposf 
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iDg  and  conspicuous  portion  of  its  ma- 
chinery. 

But  institutions  are  apt  to  lose  their 
real  power  and  working  efficiency  long 
before  anybody  would  think  of  taking 
active  steps  to  do  away  with  them.  It 
is  generally  felt  that  the  House  of 
Commons  has  not  increased  in  dignity 
and  authority  of  late  years  ;  but  it  is 
not,  perhaps,  recognized  that  the  lower 
chamber  of  Parliament  now  performs 
functions  of  government,  legislation, 
and  administration  considerably  less 
important  and  valuable  than  those  with 
which  it  is  credited,  not  merely  in  the 
vague  theory  of  the  Constitution*  but 
also  in  the  opinion  of  most  English- 
men. 

Ask  any  person  of  fair  intelligence 
what  the  House  of  Commons  is  and 
what  it  does,  and  his  answer,  given 
without  much  thought  of  the  matter, 
wouKl  probably  be  to  the  effect  that  it 
was  the  real,  if  not  the  nominal,  sov- 
ereign body  in  the  Empire  ;  that  it 
made  our  laws,  chose  our  ministers, 
and  controlled  the  executive  in  the 
daily  conduct  of  affairs  ;  that  it  was 
the  supreme  custodian  and  steward 
of  the  nation's  purse ;  that  it  was 
the  great  arena  for  the  discussion  of 
national  business,  and  the  main  instru- 
ment for  the  redress  of  all  public  griev- 
ances. This  is  the  view  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  which  Englishmen  have 
been  accustomed  from  childhood,  and 
they  accept  it  mechanically.  But  a 
little  close  consideration  of  the  subject 
would  show  that  of  all  tlie  great  func- 
tions commonly  attributed  to  the  House 
of  Commons  there  is  scarcely  one 
which  is  now  performed  satisfactorily 
by  that  assembly,  or  which  is  not  per- 
formed quite  as  efficiently  by  some 
other  agency.  One  may  go  further, 
and  say  that,  shattering  as  the  blow  to 
oar  sense  of  settled  order  and  stability 
would  be  if  the  House  could  suddenly 
be  destroyed,  its  destruction  would 
not  necessarily  produce  absolute  chaos. 
The  extinction  of  the  Commons,  sup- 
posing that  by  some  miracle  it  could  be 
accomplished  quietly,  quickly,  and 
painlessly,  without  disorder,  revolution, 
or  Tioleut   perturbations,    would   not 


necessarily  bring  the  Constitution  to  a 
standstill.  With  a  little  modification 
and  adaptation  of  existing  practices  it 
would  be  found  that  matters  might  go 
on,  in  effect,  very  much  as  they  do  at 
present.  The  main  difference  would 
be  that  we  should  then  recc^nize  the 
real  character  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, as  it  has  developed  itself  in 
comparatively  recent  years,  instead  of 
concentrating  our  attention  on  the  cum- 
brous and  antiquated  House  of  Com- 
mons vesture  which  hides  the  stmcture 
and  true  anatomy  from  our  eyes. 

Take  the  chief  nominal  and  ostensi- 
ble functions  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  consider  how  far  the  House 
does  actually  perform  them  at  present. 
The  most  important  of  these  functions, 
according  to  all  the  text-books  and 
theories  of  the  Constitution,  are  these  : 

(1)  Legislation. 

(2)  Administration  and  executive 
control. 

(3)  Financial  policy  and  manage- 
ment. 

(4)  The  discussion  of  abuses  and  the 
redrass  of  grievances. 

(5)  The  appointment  of  ministers. 

(6)  The  testing  and  selecting  of  pub- 
lic men  in  debate. 

It  is  impossible  to  maintain  that  the 
House  of  Commons  still  retains  its  old 
and  theoretical  supremacy  and  effi- 
ciency in  all  these  matters,  or  indeed 
in  any  of  them.  The  Cabinet  in  the 
first  place,  the  caucus  in  the  second, 
the  platform,  the  press,  public  opin- 
ion, society,  and  other  powers  and 
influences,  have  encroached  on  the 
dominion  of  Parliament,  and  more  par- 
ticularly on  that  of  the  Lower  Cham- 
ber, in  one  or  other  province,  till  now 
there  is  none  in  which  the  control  of 
the  House  of  Commons  is  absolute,  and 
scarcely  one  in  which  it  has  not  largely 
abandoned  the  real,  though  not  the 
formal,  authority  and  effective  force  to 
other  hands.  Let  us  take  the  points 
mentioned  in  their  order. 

THB  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  AS  A  LEGI8- 
IiATIVE  BODY. 

Thb  law-makiufif  function  is,  if  not 
the  oldest,  at  any  rate  the  most  digni- 
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fied,  showy,  and  conspicuous  attribute 
of  Parliament,  and  the  one  that  strikes 
the  popular  imagination  with  the  live- 
liest force.  It  has  so  far  dwarfed  the 
other  powers  and  duties  of  the  great 
national  councils  that  we  commonly 
talk  of  the  two  Houses,  and  sometimes 
of  the  Lower  House  alone,  as  the  leg- 
islature. But  can  any  one  really  affirm 
thai  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  do  now  make  the  laws  of 
these  realms  ?  To  do  so  would  exhibit 
either  a  hardy  disregard  of  facts,  or 
else  a  comprehensive  ignorance  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  public 
affairs  of  the  nation  are  conducted. 
Every  member  of  Parliament,  with  the 
exception  of  about  six  or  eight  who 
sit  on  the  front  bench  to  the  right  of 
the  speaker's  chair,  would  admit,  if  he 
spoke  the  truth,  that  he  had  little  more 
real  power  to  make  laws  than  the 
writer  of  these  lines.  Like  him,  the 
M.P.  has  a  right  to  criticise,  to  object, 
to  suggest ;  but  that  is  all.  The  *'  leg- 
islator," it  is  true,  may  utter  his  criti- 
cisms, his  objections,  or  his  suggestions 
in  a  way  that  appears  to  give  them  a 
certain  air  of  authority,  and  may  help 
to  secure  them  some  necessary  degree 
of  publicity  ;  though  even  then  it  is 
much  to  be  doubted  whether  a  seat  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  where  it  slopes 
away  to  the  mountainous  and  unre- 
garded solitudes  below  the  side  gal- 
leries, has  any  advantage  over  the 
position  I  am  permitted  to  occupy  in 
this  review  ;  or  whether  the  orator  who 
addresses  an  attenuated  House  in  a 
speech  of  half  an  hour's  duration 
(neatly  summarized  in  five  lines  of  the 
Times  the  next  morning)  can  be  said  to 
exercise  an  effective  influence  over  the 
legislative  projects  of  ministers  greater 
than  that  i>03sessed  by  anybody  else 
who  has  the  opportunity  of  addressing 
his  countrymen  by  writing  or  by  word 
of  mouth.  Certainly  I  should  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  any  thoughtful  person 
seriously  maintain  that  such  men  as 
the  late  Cardinal  Manning  or  the  pres- 
ent Archbishop  Yaughan,  or  such  as 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  Mr.  Auheron 
Herbert,  Mr.  Charles  Bootli,  Mr.  Fred- 
eric Harrison,  the  Rev.  Samuel  BaN 


nett,  Professor  Huxley,  Mr.  Stead,  or 
Mr.  Tom  Mann,  none  of  whom  is  or 
was  in  Parliament,  would  uot  have  as 
much  direct  power  to  get  measures 
accepted  or  rejected  as  most  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  But,  in- 
deed,, what  power  has  any  member  of 
the  House  to  shape  legislation,  except 
the  few  who  compose  the  inner  ring  of 
the  Cabinet  for  the  time  being  ?  Mr. 
Balfour  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  influential  men  now  alive  ;  he  has 
behind  him  the  enthusiastic  devotion 
and  respect  of  a  constituency  which  is 
numbered  by  millions  ;  he  is  accepted, 
with'  unquestioning  satisfaction  and 
sincerity,  as  the  representative  of  their 
political  opinions,  by  nearly  one-half 
the  inhabitants  of  a  great  country.  His 
position,  even  if  supported  by  less  bril- 
liant ability,  renders  him  a  critic  of 
legislation  whose  lightest  words  are 
listened  to  with  attention  ;  nor  <lo  I 
deny  that  such  attention  is  bestowed 
upon  him  by  ministers,  or  assert  Uiat 
they  can  afford  to  disregard  his  argur 
ments  or  his  proposals.  Nevertheless, 
in  the  present  Parliament,  and  until  a 
general  election  has  changed  the  posi- 
tion of  parties,  Mr.  Balfour  can  neither 
legislate  nor  —  as  far  as  the  House  of 
Commons  is  concerned — prevent  legis- 
lation on  any  subject  of  a  controversial 
nature  ;  that  is  to  say,  on  any  subject 
which  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
excite  widespread  interest.  No  doubt 
if  Mr.  Balfour  chose  to  bring  in  some 
harmless  or  colorless  measure  —  an 
amendment  of  the  Dental  Acts,  let  us 
say,  or  a  bill  to  regulate  the  placing  of 
street  letter-boxes  —  he  would  have  a 
good  chance  of  carrying  it  into  law ; 
but  even  then  that  would  only  be  be- 
cause  the  minister  whose  department 
it  touched  might  be  disposed  to  take  a 
favorable  view  of  it.  Mr.  Balfour's 
position  and  personal  influence  would 
cause  the  suggestion  to  come  before  the 
ministerial  mind  with  greater  weight 
than  if  it  had  been  made  by  a  writer  in 
a  newspaper;  but  beyond  this  Mx, 
Balfour  has  really  not  much  mote 
powec  to  get  even  an  administrative 
i*efortti  carried  than  any  casual  corre^ 
spond^Qt  of  ^he  TimtB.    If  tlie  d«c>artr 
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menty  through  the  minister  temporarily 
at  the  heaul  of  it,  decides  that  the 
DeuUil  Acts  do  not  need  amendment, 
or  that  street  letter-boxes  are  suitably 
placed  already,  Mr.  Balfour  would  know 
Tery  Wjiill  that  he  is  powerless  to  do 
much  moi*e  than  the  correspondents  or 
editors  of  newspapers  —  that  is,  to 
protest,  to  educate  opinion  on  the  mat- 
ter, to  rouse  public  interest  in  it,  to 
demand  action  upon  it  at  some  future 
time.  Some  of  this  work  he  would 
probably  accomplish  from  his  place  in 
FarlLuiicnt ;  but  he  could  do  it  quite  as 
effectually,  and  very  probably  might 
even  find  it  more  convenient  and  de- 
sirable to  do  it,  on  the  platform,  in  the 
press,  and  through  the  magazines.  In 
Parliament  lie  has  no  more  real  control 
over  legislation  than  he  has  outside. 
If  he  chooses  to  insist  upon  his  opinion 
and  to  divide  the  House  against  the 
ministry,  he  will  do  it  only  to  empha- 
siase  his  protest ;  he  would  know  quite 
well  that  he  cannot  prevail  upon  the 
Chamber  to  give  effect  to  his  views. 
For  tlie  moment  that  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  announces  that  he  proposes 
to  divide  against  the  government  on 
the  Pillar-box  Bill,  that  bill  would  be- 
come a  party  question  ;  the  ministry 
would  stand  or  fall  by  it  ;  the  majority 
would  vote  one  way,  the  minority  would 
vote  the  other  ;  and  as  the  ministry, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  repre- 
sents the  majority  and  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition  the  minority,  the  latter, 
of  coarse,  must  be,  and  always  is, 
beaten  wherever  the  subject  of  the 
fight  is  of  sufficient  importance  for  the 
parties  to  muster  their  forces.  So,  to 
begin  with,  nearly  one-half  of  the 
members  of  the  House  are  not  legis- 
lators nt  all,  or  only  legislatora  on  suf- 
feniuce  and  on  matters  of  no  moment. 
They  can  neither  make  laws  nor  pre- 
sent laws  being  made.  They  can,  it  is, 
true^  talk  about  Ihcm  while  they  ai*e  in 
the  process  of  making ;  but  so  can 
anybody  else.  I  do  not  undervalue  the 
spiendid  ability  and  skill  with  which 
the  Opposilion  leaders  of  both  sections 
Takcd  the  Home  Rule  Bill  with  theiij 
eloquence  on  its  passage  through  thej 
House.    But  for  all  thd  practical  effect 


these  superb  speeches  had  on' the*  for- 
tunes of  the  bill  in  the  House  itself, 
they  might  as  well  have  been  delivered 
in  St.  James's  Hall.  The  bill  was 
brought  in  to  be  carried  by  the  full 
Gladstonian  majority,  and  carried  it 
was  by  pi-actically  that  majority,  as  it 
would  have  been  if  it  had  been  twice 
as  long  and  twice  as  mischievous,  and 
twice  as  unpopular  out  of  dooi*s.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  the  arguments  and 
rhetoric  of  the  Conservative  and  Lib- 
eral Unionist  champions  were  wasted. 
Quite  the  contrary.  I  believe  they 
were  of  the  greatest  possible  value  in 
training,  enlightening,  and  directing 
the  public  mind.  But  I  am  speaking 
now  of  their  effect  on  the  House  of 
Commons.  And  here  they  could  do 
nothing  except  settle  the  convictions  of 
Mr.  T.  H.  Bolton,  and  disturb  those  of 
Dr.  Wallace  and  Mr.  William  Saunders 
—  a  result  which,  however  gratifying 
in  itself,  was  hardly  adequate  to  the 
expenditure  of  time  and  energy  needed 
to  secure  it.  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  did  not  turn  votes,  nor 
would  Cicero  and  Demosthenes  under 
like  conditions.  It  is  of  the  essence 
of  our  existing  parliamentary  system, 
as  it  has  developed  in  recent  yeara,  that 
votes  are  not  turned.  A  mai^  is. elected 
to  vote  for  a  particular  ministry  or  to 
vote  against  it ;  to  say  ditto  to  Tfix, 
Gladstone  or  ditto  to  Lord  Salisbury. 
The  M.P.  is  the  delegate  of  his  oon- 
stitucnts,  or  rather  of  that  active  polit- 
ical section  of  his  constituents  which 
for  convenience  may  be  called  the 
caucus.  "Your  representative,"  said 
Burke  to  the  electors  of  Bristol,  "  owes 
you  not  his  industry  only,  but  his  judg- 
ment, and  he  betrays  instead  of  serving 
you  if  he  sacrifices  it  to  your  opinion. 
I  maintained  your  interests  against 
your  opinions,  with  a  constancy  that 
became  me.  I  knew  you  chose  me  to 
be  a  pillar  of.  the  State,  and  not  a 
weathercock  on  the  top  of  the  edifice." 
But  that  is  not  at  all  the  view  of  a 
representative's  functions  taken  by  the 
members  of  a  modern  Liberal  Six 
Hundred  or  Cotiservative  Association. 
They  do  not  send  him  to  Parliament 
to    exercise    his    independence  ;    they 
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would  be  particularly  annoyed  and 
irritated  if  he  did  ;  and  they  scrutinize 
his  votes  with  jealous  care,  in  order 
that  they  may  take  him  to  task  speed- 
ily, and  with  no  superfluous  delicacy 
or  reserve,  if  he  shows  any  dangerous 
tendency  in  that  direction.  And  the 
modern  M.P.  understands  the  condi- 
tions of  his  political  existence  so  well 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  he  hardly  ever 
(for  practical  purposes  one  may  say 
never)  does  vote  against  his  party  on 
any  party  issue,  especially  when  his 
own  side  is  in  office.  Rare  indeed  are 
the  cases  during  the  last  twenty  years 
in  which  a  ministry  has  been  beaten 
in  a  party  division  by  the  defection  of 
its  own  supporters.  One  of  these,  the 
defeat  of  the  Gladstone  government  in 
1885,  on  Mr.  Childers's  Budget  Bill, 
was  partly  an  accident,  if  it  was  not, 
as  many  people  thought,  produced  by 
the  connivance  of  ministers  them- 
selves, euj^nged  in  the  process  known 
as  "  riding  for  a  fall ;  "  while  the  de- 
feat of  the  government,  in  1886,  on 
the  first  Home  Rule  Bill  was  not  so 
much  a  revolt  a^iinst  the  ministry  as 
the  result  of  civil  war  within  that  body 
—  a  mutiny  in  the  camp,  with  several 
of  the  generals  at  its  head.  In  prac- 
tice, then,  we  may  take  it  that,  what- 
ever the  theory  of  the  Constitution  may 
be,  a  ministry  once  put  into  office  by 
the  vote  of  the  electorate  can  count  on 
the  votes  of  the  whole  body  of  its  sup- 
porters, for  any  legislative  project 
whatsoever,  until  it  chooses,  or  is  com- 
pelled, to  dissolve  Parliament. 

The  Cabinet  and  the  caucus  :  ^  these 
are  the  real,  efficient,  working  parts  of 
the  political  machine.  So  far  as  law- 
making goes,  there  is  no  room  for  the 
House  of  Commons  between  those 
upper  and  netlier  millstones.  As  for 
the  Opposition,  it  has  been  shown  that 
it  can  be  eliminated  ;  it  does  not  count, 
except  here  and  there  by  the  contemp- 
tuous, or  the  courteous,  acquiescence 
of  members  of  the  administrative 
oligarchy  for  the  time  being  in  power. 

>  I  Qte  thia  word  vith  no  opprobriom  or  oon- 
temptuont  oonnotation,  but  simply  as  a  oonvenlent 
mode  of  designittlng  the  poUtioal  associations  and 
party  organitatjons  in  the  eonstttneneies. 


Nor  is  the  case  of  the  member  of  the 
ministerial  side  outside  the  ministry 
itself  much  better.  He  is  not  iu  any 
true  sense  a  legislator ;  he  has  in 
reality  no  power  to  make  new  laws  or 
to  prevent  them  being  made,  or  to 
amend  old  ones.  He  is  not  consulted, 
any  more  than  the  members  of  the 
Opposition,  on  bills  which  ministers 
propose  to  introduce ;  he  sees  them 
only  when  they  come  from  the  print- 
ers ;  and  then  he  knows  that,  whether 
he  likes  them  or  not,  he  will  have  to 
support  them  in  the  lobby,  or,  at  any 
rate,  such  parts  of  them  as  are  vital,  if 
his  leaders  choose  to  insist  upon  them. 
Lord  Salisbury,  in  his  Edinburgh 
speech  on  the  30th  of  October,  uttered 
a  few  pregnant  words  on  this  sub- 
ject :  — 

There  is  an  enormous  change  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  I  recollect  it,  and 
that  evolution  is  going  on  still ;  and  we 
have  reached  this  point — that  discussion 
of  a  measure  is  possible  in  the  Cabinet,  but 
for  any  effective  or  useful  purpose,  it  is 
rapidly  becoming  an  impossibility  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  a  pri- 
vate member  can  bring  pressure  to  bear 
upon  his  chiefs  by  declaring  that  he 
will  not  vote  for  the  bill  unless  it  is 
altered  here  or  there.  Ministers  know, 
and  he  knows,  and  everybody  knows, 
that  he  will  not  carry  out  his  threat ; 
he  would  no  more  vote  against  a  gov- 
ernment measure  on  the  second  read- 
ing, or  against  what  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
called  an  '^  organic  detail "  in  commit- 
tee, than  a  player  in  a  football  team 
would  turn  over  to  the  other  side  be- 
cause he  disapproved  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  captain  had  placed  his  for- 
wards. The  athletes  in  our  parliamen- 
tary ring  have  to  play  the  game ;  and 
the  game  is  that  you  go  with  your 
party.  The  member  who  did  anytliing 
else  would  ruin  his  political  career,  and 
be  considered  by  his  constituents  to 
have  committed  a  moral  breach  of 
trust  Any  one  who  wants  to  under- 
stand what  the  British  Constitution  Is 
in  practice,  as  distinguished  from  what 
it  is  in  the  text-books,  must  grasp  Uiis 
point    Governments  may  be,  and  are, 
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defeated  in  the  constituencies ;  they 
are  no  longer — accidents  and  chance 
divisions  apart  — defeated  in  tlie  House. 
Once  placed  in  office,  a  ministry  can 
do,  within  reasonable  limits,  pretty 
much  as  it  pleases,  till  either  a  fresh 
general  election  occurs  by  efflux  of 
time,  or  till  it  is  warned  by  the  results 
of  tlie  by-elections  that  it  will  be  pru- 
dent to  venture  a  dissolution.  How 
little  real  control  members  of  the  Com- 
mons, on  either  side,  can  exercise  over 
the  legislation  proposed  by  ministers, 
was  strikingly,  and  even  sUirtlingly, 
illustrated  in  the  session  of  1893,  when 
a  measure  so  controversial  as  the  Home 
Bule  Bill,  one  on  which  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  all  the  members  of  the 
majority  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  Oppo- 
sition— could  have  seen  absolutely  eye 
to  eye,  was  voted  through  at  the  call 
of  the  Cabinet,  with  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  its  clauses  not  so  much  as 
discussed  in  committee.  The  rank  and 
file  of  the  predominant  party  can  be 
coutent  without  even  looking  at  the 
acts  they  are  asked  to  make  into  law 
for  all  time.  It  is  enough  that  the 
ministers  are  the  chosen  of  the  con- 
stituents who  have  sent  them  to  West- 
minster. Their  task  is  simple.  '^Theirs 
sot  to  reason  why,  theirs  not  to  make 
reply  ; "  but  only  to  vote  —  straight. 
The  caucus  and  the  Cabinet  system 
combined  have  made  the  ideal  of  the 
member  of  Parliament  approximate  to 
that  of  the  soldier,  in  whose  code  of 
duty  the  first  word  is  obedience. 

Let  us  assume  for  a  moment  that,  by 
some  such  silent  and  miraculous  revo- 
lution as  I  have  hinted  at  above,  the 
House  of  Commons  had  been  swept 
out  of  existence,  while  the  other  parts 
of  our  Constitution  were  left  standing. 
I  suggest  that  in  all  essentials  the 
progress  of  events  in  regard  to  the 
Home  Bule  Bill  would  have  been  little 
different  from  what  it  was.  The  func- 
tion fulfilled  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, though  it  looked  all-important, 
was  in  reality  almost  otiose.  Suppose 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues 
liad  been  elected  by  the  direct  choice  of 
the  constituencies,  instead  of  by  a 
fffocess  of  secondary  election  through 


the  Houses  of  Parliament.  Instead  of 
sending  a  number  of  respectable,  medi- 
ocre, or  distinguished  political  items  to 
London,  to  support  Mr.  Gladstone  until 
he  resigned  or  dissolved,  the  Home 
Bule  majority  of  the  three  kingdoms 
might  just  as  well  have  cast  their  vote 
at  once  for  Mr.  Gladstone  and  such 
colleagues  as  he  desired  to  assist  him 
in  the  government  of  the  country. 
Suppose  the  ministry  thus  chosen  had 
<'  Ubled "  iU  Home  Bule  Bill  before 
the  nation  on  the  first  of  February,  by 
means  of  the  queen's  printers,  and  had 
announced  that,  by  the  last  day  of  July, 
that  bill,  with  such  alterations  as  min- 
isters themselves  might  incline  to  make 
in  it,  should  be  sent  up  to  the  House  of 
Lords?  I  ask  what  difference  in  the 
general  result  this  would  have  pro- 
duced. The  bill  would  have  been  be- 
fore the  country  for  six  months  ;  it 
would  have  been  discussed,  criticised, 
turned  inside  out,  defended  by  its  sup- 
porters, riddled  and  bombarded  by  its 
opponents,  in  the  newspapers,  in  the 
magazines,  and  on  the  platform.  The 
fine  speeclies  of  the  front  Opposition 
bench  would  have  had  quite  as  much 
effect  on  the  mind  of  the  nation  and  on 
the  minds  of  ministers  if  they  had 
been  delivered  at  public  meetings  ;  and 
scores  of  other  members  who  never  got 
a  chance  of  speaking  on  the  measure  in 
the  House  would  have  had.  leisure  and 
opportunity  to  talk  about  it  to  the  coun- 
try. Publicists  like  Professor  Dicey, 
whose  criticism  of  the  two  Home  Bule 
Bills  had  probably  as  much  uifluence  as 
that  of  most  M.P.'s,  would  still  have 
had  their  say.  If  there  might  have 
been  rather  less  speaking,  because  the 
shutters  were  down  over  the  '*  talking- 
shop"  at  Westminster,  there  would 
have  been  a  little  more  writing  about 
the  bill ;  and  considering  that  most 
men  write  with  rather  greater  care  and 
thought  than  they  speak,  that  would 
have  been  no  disadvantage.  In  the 
space  that  intervened  between  the  first 
and  third  readings  of  the  Home  Bule 
bill,  the  measure,  it  is  true,  was  altered 
a  good  deal  by  its  authors,  and  in  parts 
almost  recast ;  but  that  alteration  was 
not  due  to  adverse  votes  in  the  House 
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of  Coinraons.  It  was  the  effect  of 
searching  criticism  and  of  the  convic- 
tion brouglit  home  to  tlie  minds  of 
ministers  that  Some  parts  of  their  bill 
would  not  "  work."  But  the  crilicism 
would  have  been  as  acute  and  as  potent 
in  producing  ils  results  if  it  had  been 
delivered  anywhere  else  but  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  Once  admit  that 
all  the  oratory  of  Westminster  will  not 
turn  half-a-dozen  votes  one  way  or  the 
other,  except  on  an  issue  for  which 
nobody  cares,  and  the  chief  theoretical 
function  of  the  debates  disappears. 
The  House  is  not  a  legislating  Cham- 
ber ;  it  is  a  machine  for  discussing  the 
legislative  projects  of  ministers,  and  as 
such  it  has  no  great  superiority  over 
the  various  other  instruments  by  which 
political  discussion  is  in  these  days  car- 
ried on. 

THE     HOUSE     OF     COMMONS     AS     THE 
CONTROLLER  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE. 

What  has  been  said  of  legislation 
applies  largely  to  administration.  The 
House  of  Commons  no  longer  controls 
the  executive  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
executive  controls  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  theor\'  is  (see  the  text- 
books) that  the  ministers  must  justify 
their  several  measures  before  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  nation  ;  once  they 
fail  to  do  that,  the  representatives  will 
turn  them  out.  This  is  quite  admii-a- 
ble  as  a  theory,  and  up  till  a  compara- 
tively recent  time  it  corresponded, 
more  or  less,  to  the  facts  ;  but  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  do  so  at  present.  The 
modern  practice  is  that  the  Cabinet  is 
not  turned  out  of  oflSce  by  Parliament 
whatever  it  does.  It  is  quite  understood 
now  that  on  a  vote  of  confidence,  or 
on  anything  which  it  chooses  to  treat 
as  a  vote  of  confidence,  the  prime  min- 
ister can  always  count  upon  practically 
his  majority.  A  member,  disgusted  or 
unconvinced,  may  perhaps  invent  an 
excuse  or  a  parliamentary  attack  of 
illness  in  order  to  stay  away  from  the 
division  ;  but  to  vote  ap^inst  his  party 
would  be  regarded  by  his  constituents 
as  a  serious  breach  of  faith,  and  even 
too  frequent  abstention  would  not  be 
tolerated.    And  this  is  so  clearly  rec- 


ognized that  nobody  would  now  divide 
the  House  upon  an  act  of  the  execulivo 
I  with  any  hope  of  forcing  the  ministry 
•to  resign  ;  it  is  simply  done  to  impress 
the  country,  and  to  call  attention,  in  a 
striking  manner,  to  the  criticisms  and 
arguments  directed  against  the  govern- 
ment. Under  the  circumstances,  the 
control  of  the  House  of  Commons  over 
the  executive  is  little  greater  than  that 
of  the  United  States  Congress.  It  is 
often  dwelt  upon  by  English  writers  as 
a  blot  on  the  American  system  that  Uie 
representatives  of  the  constituencies 
have  no  real  power  to  supervise  the 
administration.  They  cannot  displace 
the  president,  wlio,  therefore,  during 
his  four  years'  tenure  of  office,  can  do 
what  he  pleases,  subject  only  to  the 
consideration  that,  if  he  does  anything 
veiy  unpopular  or  very  unwise,  his 
party  is  not  likely  to  come  in  again  at 
the  next  election.  But  that  is  very 
nearly  the  case  of  an  English  premier, 
with  this  main  difference,  that  his 
command  of  office  and  unlimited  power 
is  not  a  fixed  term  of  four  years,  but 
some  indefinite  period  (less  than  seven 
years),  the  limits  to  which  will  be  set 
by  himself,  after  consultation  with  the 
party  whips  and  due  consideration  of 
the  b3'-eIections  and  the  reading  of  the 
political  barometer  in  the  constituen- 
cies. You  cannot  tell  beforehand  how 
long  Lonl  Salisbury  or  I^i-d  Bosebery 
will  choose  to  hold  office  when  he 
comes  in  ;  but  you  may  take  it  as  prac- 
tically certain  that  till  he  goes  out 
he  will  be  allowed  to  carry  on  the  ad- 
ministration, subject,  indeed,  to  un- 
measured criticism  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  not  subject  to  the  prac- 
tical and  effectual  check  of  an  adverse 
vote  in  that  assembly.  The  real  check 
upon  a  too  gross  and  salient  misuse  of 
ministerial  power  is,  no  doubt,  the  sal- 
utary fear  of  public  opinion  ;  but  this 
is  a  restniint  that  would  be  pretty 
nearly  as  operative  without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  House  of  Commons,  wliich 
docs  not  respond  to  it  except  after 
a  general  election.  The  country  may 
change  its  politics  in  consequence  of 
the  acts  or  omissions  of  the  executive, 
but  the  rank  and  file  of  the  House  do 
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not.     If  they  do,  we  should  find  mem- 
bers constautiy,  or  at  any  rate  occasion- 
ally, voting  with   the  Opposition  ;  but 
that  does  not  happen.    The  custom  of 
voting   with    the   party   has   solidified 
into  a  rule ;  and  that  rule  established, 
the  control  of  Parliament  disappears. 
How  can  the  executive  be  controlled 
by  a  body  the  majority  of  which  is  cer- 
tain to  support  it  whatever  it  does  ? 
And  if  I  am  told  that  I  am  assuming 
too  much,  and  that  Parliament  has  not 
abandoned  its  right  to  censure  or  pun- 
ish an  unwise  executive,  I  again  point 
to  the  witness  of  contemporary  history. 
I  ask  how  often  has  a  government  been 
beaten  by  a  hostile  vote  of  the  House 
of   Commons,  during  the   last  twenty 
years,  on  any  point  involving  adminis- 
trative action  of  real  importance,  and 
whether  in  those  twenty  years  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  the  ministers  of 
both  parlies  have  not  done  some  things 
which    deserved  condemnation  ?    But 
condemned  they  have   not  been  ;  and 
how  could  they  be  condemned  by  their 
own  followers,  who  are  sent  to  West- 
minster, not  as  statesmen   and  legisla- 
tors, but  as  delegates  of  a  party  caucus, 
to  support  a  party  combination  ?    So 
far,    then,  as    administnUion    is    con- 
cerned, I  say  that  if  the  House  of  Com- 
mons could  "  softly  and  silently  vanish 
away,"  like  the  people  in  Lewis  Car- 
roll's poem  who  had  seen  the  Boojum, 
its  disappearance  would  make  no  essen- 
tial difference  in  the  practical  conduct 
of  our  affairs.     Ministers  would  devise 
the  hig-drum,  high-sounding  measures 
of  state  policy  —  as  they  do  now  ;  de- 
partmental officers  would  quietly  carry 
on  the  humdrum,  every-day  details  of 
national   business  —  as  they  do  now  ; 
the  former  would  be  fiercely  criticised 
in  the  open,  and  not  reversed  unless 
their  authors  themselves  could  be  in- 
duced to  believe,  chiefly  by  the  press 
and  the  platform,  that  they  were  inex- 
pedient—which is  the  case  at  present ; 
and  the  latter   would    be    untouched, 
save  here  and  there  by  some  expert, 
whose  best  chance  would  still  be  that 
of   convincing   the    official    hierarchy, 
through  its  nominal  chiefs  in  Parlia- 
ment, that  they  were  wrong  on  some 


practical  details.  The  nation's  busi- 
ness would  probably  be  done  no  better 
and  no  worse  if  the  Hou>ie  of  Commons 
formally  abrogated  that  theoretical  con- 
trol of  the  executive  which  it  has  so 
long  abandoned  in  practice. 

THE  HOUSE   AS    A    GUARDIAN  OF    THE 
NATIONAL    FINANCES. 

On  this  point  there   is  no  need  to 
dwell.    If  what  has  been  said  above  is 
correct,  it  applies  to  the  management 
of  finance,  which  is  partly  administra- 
tion and  partly  legislation,  and  in  either 
character,    as  I    have    endeavored    to 
show,  is  beyond  the  effectual  control 
of  non-ministerial  members  of  Parlia- 
ment.     The   budget,  the  naval    esti- 
mates, the  civil  service  votes,  are  part 
of  the  general  policy  of  the    govern- 
ment ;  as  such,  according  to  the   now 
established  principle,  they  are  bound  U> 
be  accepted  by  the   majority.      They 
may    be    altered    in    detail     with    the 
acquiescence    of    their    authors ;    not 
otherwise.      The  province    of  private 
members  in  regard  to  them  is  limited 
to  criticism,  and  there  are  special  rea- 
sons why  in  these  cjises  their  criticism, 
as  a  rule,  is  particularly  inefficacious. 
The  details  of  these  subjects  are  often 
highly  technical,  and  the  House   is  a 
miscellaneous  body  of  amateurs,  over- 
burdened with  work,  and  —  so  far  as. 
the  majority  of  its  members  are  con- 
cerned—  extremely    ignorant    of    the 
complicated   questions   which  arise  in 
connection  with  the   financial  and  de- 
partmental measures  presented   to  it. 
The  consequence    is    that    debate    on 
these  subjects  is  almost  abandoned  to 
the  handful  of  experts,  who  are  too  few 
in   numbers  and  too  liltle    influential 
with  the  outside  public  to  be  able  to 
force  their  views  on  unwilling  minis- 
ters.     Who  is   not  familiar  with  the 
farce  of  a  debate  on  the  army  or  the 
navy  in  committee  of  supply  ?    Mil- 
lions are  voted  away,  vital  questions  of 
imperial  importance  are  discussed  and 
disposed  of  in  the  presence  of  a  minis- 
ter and  an  under-secretary  or  two,  an 
ex-first  lord,  a   couple  of    thoughtful 
hobbyists,  and  a  dozen  or  so  of  growl- 
ing colonels  and  grumbling  admirals. 
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The  bulk  of  the  House  —  busy,  fa- 
tigued, bored,  and  idle — is  out  at 
dinner,  or  on  the  terrace,  or  in  the 
smoking-room  ;  its  members  will  come 
and  vole  if  required,  but  otherwise  will 
know  no  more  of  the  debate  than  the 
general  public,  who  will  glance  lan- 
guidly the  next  morning  over  the  array 
of  unintelligible  figures  and  unfamiliar 
names.  Here,  agsiin,  the  function  of 
the  House  of  Commons  is  no  longer 
active.  Other  organs  could,  and  in 
point  of  fact  do,  supply  its  place. 
Which  would  command  the  more  atten- 
tion :  a  speech  by  Lord  Charles  Beres- 
ford,  or  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  or  Mr. 
Arnold  Forster,  on  some  military  or 
naval  topic,  in  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  ;  or  a  letter  in  large  type 
in  the  Times  by  any  one  of  these  au- 
thorities ?  No  one  who  follows  public 
affairs  can  have  any  doubt  as  to  the 
answer  to  this  question.  Several  times 
in  recent  years  it  has  been  shown  tliat 
it  is  far  easier  to  compel  a  government 
to  change  its  naval  policy  as  the  result 
of  a  '^  scare  "  or  an  agitation  got  up  in 
the  newspapers,  than  by  means  of 
votes  or  speeches  in  Parliament. 

THE  HOUSE  AS  A  VENTILATING 
CHAMBER. 

That  Parliament  is  still  used  to  call 
attention  to  abuses  and  to  demand  the 
redress  of  public  grievances  no  one  will 
deny.  Yet  even  here  it  has  been 
largely  superseded.  No  doubt  a  ques- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons  is  one 
way  of  giving  publicity  to  a  subject. 
But  it  is  only  one  way.  There  are 
plenty  of  others,  and  some  of  theni  arc 
equally  effectual.  The  value  of  the 
question  asked  or  the  resolution  moved, 
and  its  iufiuence  on  the  public  mind, 
depend  not  so  much  on  the  fact  that  it 
is  put  in  tlie  House,  as  on  the  personal 
weight  of  the  member  who  brings  it 
forward.  Tlie  time  has  gone  by  when 
anybody  can  l)e  greatly  impressed  by 
the  mere  mention  of  a  matter  in  Par- 
liament. All  that  is  secured  is  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  report  in  the  newspapers. 
But  the  roan  of  weight  in  affairs  can 
**  get  into  the  papers,*'  and  so  reach  the 
ear  of  the  public,  by  other  methods  if 


he  pleases.  In  any  case  we  have  to 
come  back  to  our  two  great  powers  — 
the  Cabinet  and  the  caucus.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  question  or  the  motion  is  to 
impress  the  ministry  directly  or  the 
electorate  indirectly.  No  one  supposes 
tliat  it  is  possible  by  any  action  inside 
the  House  to  get  the  government  to  do 
anything  which  it  is  unwilling  to  do. 
And  this  is  so  far  assumed  that  tlie 
ventilating  process  now  more  and  more 
tends  to  be  carried  on  without  the  as- 
sistance of  Parliament  at  all.  If  you 
want  an  administrative  evil  remedied, 
or  a  now  project  accepted,  you  may 
write  to  the  papers  about  it ;  or  you 
may  get  up  a  public  meeting  and  make 
speeches  upon  it ;  or  you  may  instruct 
the  member  for  your  division  to  bo 
good  enough  to  ask  a  question  in  the 
House  about  it.  But  if  you  are  really 
anxious  to  draw  the  maximum  of  atten- 
tion to  your  subject,  you  will  probably 
induce  some  persons  of  influence  to  go 
in  deputation  and  talk  to  one  of  the 
ministers  about  it.  Thereby  you  serve 
a  double  object.  In  the  first  place,  you 
may  perhaps  bring  over  to  your  views 
the  temporarily  omnipotent  individual 
who  can,  if  he  chooses,  give  effect  to 
them  ;  and,  if  you  do  not  succeed  in 
that,  you  have  at  any  rate  brought  the 
matter  before  the  notice  of  the  public 
in  what  may  be  called  a  formal  and  ofll- 
cial  manner.  Everybody  must  have 
noticed  how  this  practice  of  deputation- 
izing  ministers  on  all  sorts  of  questions 
has  increased  of  late  years  ;  but  per- 
haps everybody  has  not  realized  that 
the  custom  is  a  tacit  recognition  of  the 
growing  importance  of  the  Cabinet  and 
the  declining  weight  of  Parliament. 
Persuade  the  minister,  if  you  can  ;  that 
done,  you  need  not  trouble  to  persuade 
the  House  of  Commons. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  AS  A  MAKER 
OF  MINISTERS. 

Admit  all  the  arguments  suggested 
above,  and  it  will  be  said  that  there  is 
one  function  remaining  to  the  House 
of  Commons  which  is  of  supreme  im- 
portance. Bagehot  and  Heam  and 
other  writers  on  the  Constitution  have 
insisted  that  neither  law-maktugi  uor 
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adniiuistrative  coulrol,  uor  the  care  of 
the  public  purse,  nor  the  redress  of 
grievances,  is  the  highest  and  most  dif- 
ficult task  of  the  representative  Cham- 
ber. Besides  aud  beyond  all  this  it  is 
the  grand  elector,  or  rather  the  grand 
selector  ;  it  is  its  business  to  nominate 
and  appoint  that  committee  of  persons 
who  for  the  time  being  rule  the  Em- 
pire. Modern  constitutionalists,  recog- 
nizing how  largely  the  powers  of 
government  and  legislation  have  been 
absorbed  by  the  body  which  we  call  the 
Cabinet,  rightly  attach  the  greatest 
possible  weight  to  this  function  of  the 
Commons.  The  House,  they  point  out, 
is  the  great  training  ground  and  testing 
laboratory  for  public  men  ;  here  they 
have  the  opportunity  of  showing  their 
mettle,  and  displaying  those  qualities 
of  mind  aad  character  which  distin- 
guish the  sheep  from  the  shepherds 
and  the  rulers  from  the  ruled  ;  here, 
by  a  long  process  of  reversed  gravita- 
tion, the  larger  intellects  gradually, 
through  years  of  friction  and  contest, 
rise  to  the  surface,  while  the  lighter 
and  smaller  men  settle  down  in  the 
obscurer  depths ;  and  it  is  by  the  re- 
sults of  this  elaborate  competitive 
examination  that  the  House  chooses  its 
prize-winners  and  leaders.  Powerful 
as  the  ministers  may  be,  they  are,  at 
least,  the  creatures  of  the  people's 
representatives.  But.  are  they?  I 
would  suggest  that  even  here  the 
House  has  lost  its  ancient  monopoly. 
No  doubt,  if  a  man  is  to  obtain  a  posi- 
tion of  dignity,  influence,  and  emolu- 
ment above  his  fellow-citizens,  it  is 
expected  that  he  either  be  somebody  or 
have  "  done  "  something.  The  former 
arrangement  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
easier,  though  it  unhappily  is  not  for 
everybody  tq  bring  about.  If  you  are 
bom  the  son  of  a  duke,  or  are  closely 
connected  with  a  great  territorial  and 
political  family,  or  even  if  you  are  a 
wealthy  banker  with  large  local  influ- 
ence, you  may  slip  into  the  ministry 
without  being  much  of  a  personality  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  If  you  are 
favore<l  by  no  such  advantages,  there 
are  various  ways  in  which  you  can 
endeavor  to  prove  that  you  are  worthy 
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to  be  ranked  among  the  Somebodies. 
You  may,  no  doubt,  get  yourself  elected 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  then 
you  may  eventually  rise  to  the  front 
bench  by  ability  in  debate  and  knowl- 
edge of  public  affairs.  But  that  course 
is  slow,  and  not  specially  to  be  recom- 
mended. It  is  far  better  to  be  a  big 
man  before  you  get  into  Parliament. 
In  the  House  itself  your  chances  may 
be  long  in  coming  ;  for  the  assembly  is 
very  much  overdone  with  work  and 
speeches,  and  as  there  is  not  nearly 
time  for  everybody  to  speak,  it  prefers 
to  listen  to  those  of  whom  it  knows 
something.  The  young  and  obscure 
member,  even  if  he  have  ability,  may 
wait  several  sessions  before  he  can  get 
the  opportunity  to  make  his  mark. 
Long  before  you  have  come  through 
the  ranks  of  that  dij^7e  and  awkwardly 
managed  Chamber,  you  could  have 
made  a  name  and  a  following  for  your- 
self outside  ;  you  might  have  become 
mayor  of  a  great  municipality,  like  Mr. 
Chamberlain  ;  or  a  leader  of  political 
thought,  like  Mr.  Morley  ;  or  gained  a 
reputation  at  the  bar  and  on  the  plat- 
form, like  Mr.  Asquith  ;  or  engineered 
a  successful  "labor"  movement,  and 
got  the  trade  union  thousands  to  back 
you  up,  like  Mr.  John  Burns.  How 
long  would  it  have  taken  any  one  of 
these  gentlemen  to  rise  to  their  pres- 
ent positions  of  influence  in  the  House 
of  Commons  if  they  had  begun  their 
careers  in  the  House  itself,  unknown 
and  unreputed  ? 

However,  one  may  admit  freely  that 
the  Westminster  Debating  Society, 
with  its  perpetual  clash  and  conflict  of 
character  and  intellect,  is  still  not  a  bad 
winnowing  ground,  and  does  do  much 
to  sift  out  wheat  from  chaff.  But, 
however  this  may  be,  the  facts  will 
not  support  the  proposition  that  it  car- 
ries the  process  further,  and  actually 
chooses  and  stacks  the  good  grain,  and 
casts  the  husks  ioto  the  fire.  The 
selecting  is  only  partially  done  by  the 
House,  whatever  the  theoiists  may  say. 
No  one  who  fairly  considers  the  history 
of  the  Cabinets  of  the  last  ten  years 
can  contend  that  it  is.  It  is  somewhat 
invidious  to  mention  names  ;  but  one 
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may  point  the  moral  without  offence 
hy  a  few  examples  drawn  from  hoth 
sides.  Take  the  remarkable  series  of 
transactions  which  were  connected 
with  the  formation  of  the  Conservative 
administmtions  of  1885  and  1886.  How 
can  it  be  said  tliat  it  was  the  House  of 
Commons  which  chose  Lord  Salisbury 
to  be  prime  minister,  the  late  Lord 
Iddesleigh  to  be  foreign  secretary,  or 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  to  be  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  ?  Tlie  selection 
may  liave  been  perfectly  right  and  judi- 
cious ;  but  the  House  of  Commons  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  was  settled, 
as  these  things  are  settled,  in  a  few 
meetings  in  West-end  drawing-rooms, 
libraries,  and  clubs,  and  the  House  had 
only  to  accept  the  result.  Or  take  an 
even  better  and  more  recent  instance. 
Did  the  House  of  Commons  select  Lord 
Rosebery  to  be  prime  minister  ?  Lord 
Rosebery's  appointment  shows  how 
little  the  testing-ground  theory  amounts 
to  in  practice  ;  for  Lord  Rosebery  was 
never  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
his  reputation  has  been  gained  outside 
it  —  in  the  Lords,  in  the  aalonSy  in  the 
Foreign  Office,  in  the  County  Council, 
in  places  where  men  take  their  dinner 
and  make  speeches  afterwards.  In 
favor  of  this  statesman,  undoubtedly 
distinguished  and  eminent,  but  of  a 
distinction  and  eminence  not  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  not  gained  in 
it,  there  was  passed  over  the  most  able 
and  influential  politician  in  that  assem- 
bly on  the  ministerial  side,  a  man  who 
had  fought  his  way  up  by  years  of  hard 
service  on  the  green  benches,  who  had 
acquired  a  commanding  influence  in 
debate,  and  was  unquestionably  popu- 
lar with  the  rank  and  file  of  his  party, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  feelings 
entertained  towards  him  by  his  col- 
leagued.  The  supersession  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Harcourt,  and  in  a  less  degree  that 
of  Loixl  Iddesleigh,  are  standing  proofs 
that  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  not  sufficient  to  choose  our 
rulers  for  us ;  for  it  is  highly  probable 
that  if  the  views  and  wishes  of  the 
House  of  Commons  had  alone  to  be 
consulted,  Sir  Stafford  Northcole  would 
hare  beon  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 


if  not  premier,  in  1885,  and  almost  cer- 
tain  that  Sir  William  Harcourt  would 
have  been  prime  minister  in  1894.  Or 
look  at  some  of  the  minor  lights  in  the 
political  firmament.  The  House  had 
as  little  to  do  with  the  choice  of  Mr. 
Asquith  for  home  secretary  in  1892  as 
the  German  Reichstag  with  the  choice 
of  Count  von  Capri vi  to  succeed  Prince 
Bismarck.  The  one  owed  his  appoint- 
ment to  Mr.  Gladstone  quite  as  much 
as  the  other  owed  his  to  the  German 
emperor.  The  selection,  as  it  has 
turned  out,  has  been  thoroughly  justi- 
fied by  the  event,  and  has  proved  emi- 
nently creditable  to  the  late  premier's 
foresight  and  judgment ;  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  not  ten  private  membei*8  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  summer 
of  1892  would  have  predicted  that  Mr. 
Asquith  would  become  a  secretary  of 
state  ;  and  not  twenty,  if  these  posta 
were  really  conferred  by  the  vote  in  the 
Chamber,  would  have  declared  in  favor 
of  an  able  lawyer  and  clever  speaker 
who  had  then  done  nothing  to  place 
himself  conspicuously  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  Parliamcntaiy  army.  Again, 
did  the  House  of  Commons  make  Mr. 
Herbert  Gardner  minister  of  agricul- 
ture, or  Mr.  Acland  minister  of  edu- 
cation ?  Did  it  make  Lord  George 
Hamilton  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
or  Mr.  Jackson  secretary  for  Ireland  ? 
There  is  nothing  to  be  alleged  against 
the  ability  and  character  of  any  of 
these  gentlemen,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
they  have  one  and  all  administered 
their  departments  with  conscientious 
industry  and  general  success.  But  it 
may  be  said  without  offence  or  disre- 
spect that  there  is  not  one  of  them  who 
had  such  a  position  that  his  selection 
for  high  ministerial  office  would  have 
seemed  inevitable  to  the  House,  and 
not  one  who,  if  the  appointment  had 
been  settled  by  ballot  at  Westminster, 
would  have  had  a  much  better  chance 
than  some  two  score  or  so  of  other 
M.P.'s  of  recognized  capacity  and  ex- 
perience. The  House  acquiesces  in  the 
selection  of  ministers  ;  it  does  not  itself 
select  them. 

By  whom,  then,  are  these   momen- 
tous nominations  made  ?    Looking  at 
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the  faela,  and  uot  at  forms  and  fictions, 
one  would  say  that  the  efBeient  iuftii- 
ences  are  two :  fii-st,  "  the  country," 
and,  secondly,  certain  managing  polit- 
ical cliques  in  London  society.  There 
are  some  few  public  men  of  such  com- 
manding weight  and  influence  that 
they  are  independent  alike  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  of  the  party 
managers.  The  electorate — that  is, 
of  course,  their  moiety  of  the  electo- 
rate —  will  have  them,  and  their  claims 
cannot  be  denied.  In  such  cases  the 
election  is  practically  a  vote  for  or 
against  one  or  two  of  them  ;  as  in  1880, 
when  the  real  question  was  whether 
the  electors  desired  Lord  Beaconsfleld 
to  continue  in  office  or  not ;  in  1892, 
when  the  alternative  practically  was  for 
or  against  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  or  as  it  will 
be  at  the  next  general  election,  when 
everybody  will  be  asking  himself 
whether  he  wants  Lord  Salisbury  and 
Mr.  Balfour  to  come  in  or  to  stay  out. 
In  these  cases  *'  the  voice  of  England  is 
the  choice  of  England,"  undei-standiug 
by  the  voice  of  England  the  voice  of 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales  as  well. 
You  cannot  say  that  the  House  of 
Commons  has  much  to  do  with  the 
matter  ;  it  does  not  choose  the  suc- 
eessful  party  leader  who  comes  in  on 
the  top  of  the  wave,  and  it  could  not 
reject  him  if  it  would.  Could  the 
House  have  made  anybody  but  Mr. 
Gladstone  premier  in  1892,  whether  it 
wanted  him  or  not  ?  In  1880  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Liberal  members  probably 
did  not  want  him,  and  would  have  pre- 
ferred Lord  Hartington  ;  but  they  had 
to  take  him  all  the  same.  And  if  the 
House  of  Commons  were  abolished,  the 
plebiscite  could  be  held  and  the  coun- 
try elect  its  prime  minister,  with  much 
the  same  essential  result.  Here,  again, 
is  a  case  where  the  functions  of  the 
House  of  Commons  are  a  great  deal 
larger  in  appearance  than  they  are  in 
reality. 

The  choosing  of  the  ministers  of  the 
second  rank,  who  are  uot  of  sufficient 
prestige  ami  weight  to  be  called  to  office 
by  the  popular  voice,  is  a  different  mat- 
ter. The  House  of  Commons  is  not 
cOQsoIted  in  Cabinet-making,  and  most 


of  its  members  know  nothing  of  the 
process  till  it  is  over.  Then  they  learn, 
as  the  general  public  does,  that  such- 
and-such  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and 
lawyers  have  been  appointed  to  vari- 
ous greater  and  minor  offices  of  State. 
The  selection  formally  rests  with  the 
crown  ;  in  reality  with  the  prime  min- 
ister, acting  in  consultation  with  his 
court  or  private  cabinet  of  advisers  on 
party  affairs.  An  English  premier  is 
usually  either  a  groat  nobleman,  or  a 
commoner  of  advanced  years,  distin- 
guished eminence,  and  close  personal 
relations  with  the  aristocratic,  territo- 
rial, and  wealthy  classes.  In  either 
case  his  associations  are  constantly 
with  the  more  select  members  of  that 
miscellaneous,  but  tolerably  well-de- 
fined, collection  of  individuals  and 
family  groups,  living  during  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  year  in  the  AVest-end 
streets  and  squares,  who  make  up  what 
is  called  "  society."  These  are  the 
people  of  whom  the  Cabinet-maker 
knows  most,  the  only  people  with 
whom  he  is  likely  to  be  in  frequent 
contact ;  and  consequently,  when  he  is 
selecting  his  ministry  he  looks  for  its 
members,  as  a  rule,  in  these  circles. 
But'he  does  not  usually  look  for  them 
himself.  He  is  probably  too  busy,  or 
too  important,  or  too  much  a  grand 
seigneur  to  be  very  well  posted  in  the 
pei*sonalities  of  the  world  and  of  poli- 
tics ;  he  is  dependent,  like  other  kings, 
princes,  and  presidents,  on  his  court 
and  his  chancellery.  The  plain  fact  is 
that,  under  this  democratic  dispensa- 
tion of  ours,  a  person  has  very  small 
chance,  as  a  rule,  of  attracting  the  no- 
tice of  the  great  man,  or  of  the  group 
which  surrounds  the  great  man  in  club, 
salon^  or  country  house,  if  he  cannot 
find  his  way  into  the  governing  and 
managing  cliques  which  "  work  "  party 
politics  through  and  by  society.  There 
are  various  ways  of  getting  into  the 
inner  ring.  A  man  may  be  born  in  it 
—  in  which  case,  with  decent  abilities, 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  be  an  under-secretary  at  sevon- 
and-twenty  ;  or  he  may  be  accepted 
because  he  is  very  rich  ;  or  even  some- 
times,  thougli    rarely,  because   he    is 
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very  clever ;  or  because  he  is  a  person 
of  influence  in  local  politics,  and  would 
be  likely  to  do  good  service  to  the 
party.  And  the  chief  advantage  to 
the  ambitious  local  politician  of  being 
elected  to  the  House  of  Commons  is 
that  he  has  thereby  a  chance  —  at  least, 
if  he  is  also  wealthy,  sociable,  and  a 
good  entertainer  —  of  working  his  way 
into  one  or  other  of  the  ruling  oligar- 
chies. The  House  itself  can  do  little 
for  him  directly,  unless  he  be  a  pei-son 
of  the  most  exceptional  ability  and 
force  of  character  ;  but  indirectly,  if  he 
also  possesses  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions of  wealth,  manners,  and  hospi- 
tality, it  can  help  him  to  get  his  footing 
in  the  right  set.  Once  firmly  estab- 
lished tliere,  he  is  as  eligible  as  another 
for  nomination  to  oflice.  He  may  talk 
to  the  party  chiefs  and  impress  them 
with  his  personal  ability  ;  and  he  will, 
at  any  rate,  have  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  meet  the  premier 
and  the  members  of  his  closet-council 
at  dinners  and  luncheons,  who  stay 
with  them  at  country  houses,  and  are 
married  to  their  sisters,  brothers,  aunts, 
and  cousins.  Thus,  when  the  time 
comes,  he  may  find  himself  a  junior 
lord  or  an  under-secretai-y,  or  even  a 
minister  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  great 
departments ;  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, it  may  be  with  a  little  mild  sur- 
prise, acquiesces  —  partly  because  it 
cannot  help  itself ;  partly  because  the 
oligarchies,  with  that  excellent  good 
sense  and  self-command  which  have 
always  distinguished  the  English  gov- 
erning classes,  do  not,  as  a  rule,  make 
flagrantly  bad  appointments.  If  the 
subordinate  members  of  the  Cabinet 
and  the  ministry  generally  are  not 
much  above  the  average  of  members  of 
Parliament,  they  are  not  often  below  it. 
This  explanation  of  the  mode  in 
which  ministries  are  made  is  not  ex- 
actly orthodox.  Neither  the  popular 
pWbisciie  nor  the  influence  of  London 
society  is  recognized  by  the  writers  of 
the  text-books.  But  these  elements 
are  at  work  all  the  same  ;  and  any  one 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  consider  the 
composition  of  some  recent  ministries 


will  find  it  somewhat  difficult  to  find  4 
more  plausible  explanation  of  the  pres- 
ence in  them  of  several  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  who  could  be  named.  For 
our  present  purpose  it  is  sufficient,  at 
least,  to  suggest  how  little  the  House 
of  Commons  has  to  do  with  the  matter. 
With  some  modification  in  the  details, 
the  present  system  of  government  and 
appointing  governors  could  go  on,  in 
essentials  the  same,  if  the  House  of 
Commons  were  abolished. 

THE     BAI.LOT     IN    THE    COMMONS:     A 
SUGGESTION. 

If  there  is  any  force  in  what  has 
been  said  here,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
companitive  weakness  and  inutility  of 
the  House  of  Commons  is  due  mainly 
to  the  increased  power  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  to  the  position  of  membera  of  Par- 
liament as  delegates  directed  to  vote 
with  the  party  according  to  the  orders 
of  the  caucus,  rather  than  as  represent- 
atives able  to  exercise  an  independent 
judgment.  Space  will  not  permit  me 
to  go  into  the  question  of  the  means 
by  which  the  system  could  be  altered, 
even  if  it  were  desirable  to  alter  it.  A 
good  many  people  would  be  inclined  to 
say  that  it  is  not.  They  would,  per- 
haps, hold  that  the  growth  of  tlie  Cab- 
inet on  the  one  hand,  and  the  larger 
control  of  the  electors  over  their  mem- 
bers on  the  other,  represent  a  natural 
and  healthy  development ;  and  that  if 
the  result  is  that  Parliament  has  more 
of  the  show  than  the  reality  of  power, 
the  arrangement,  nevertheless,  works 
satisfactorily  enough.  However  this 
may  be,  there  is  an  obvious  method  by 
which  the  Commons  could  effectually 
regain  control  of  the  executive  and 
become  independent  of  the  caucus.  It 
would  only  be  necessary  to  add  to  the 
rules  a  standing  order  prescribing  that 
divisions  in  the  House  should  be  taken 
by  ballot.  It  will  be  seen  what  an 
enormous  difference  the  adoption  of 
this  simple  expedient  would  make.  If 
the  votes  in  the  House  were  taken  by 
ballot,  no  one,  of  course,  could  know 
how  each  individual  voted.  Every 
member  would  bo  left  free  to  exercise 
I  his  own  private  judgment  on  the  ques- 
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tion  before  him,  untroubled  by  the  fenr 
either  of  the  party  whip  or  the  local 
wire-pullers  ;  aud  though  he  would,  no 
doubt,  still  usually  vote  with  his  lead- 
ers, he  could,  at  any  rate,  safely  vote 
against  thetu  when  he  thought  them 
wronjj.  Under  these  conditions  minis- 
ters would  have  to  convince  where 
they  now  command  ;  aud  the  speeches 
in  debate,  instead  of  being  an  empty 
form,  would  actually  be  intended  to 
persuade  the  audience  to  which  they 
were  delivered.  The  "  mechanical  ma- 
jority "  would  disappear ;  and  a  gov- 
ernment could  not  venture  to  bring  in 
a  bill  which  it  knew  very  well  was  re- 
garded with  dislike  and  suspicion  by  a 
third  of  its  supporters,  if  it  also  knew 
that  those  supporters  could,  if  they 
pleased,  give  effect  to  their  convictions 
at  the  ballot-box.  A  minister,  chal- 
lenged on  some  point  of  administration, 
would  have  to  defend  himself  in  ear- 
nest and  vindicate  his  action  success- 
fully, instead  of  merely  calling  upon 
the  whips  to  muster  their  forces  for 
a  party  division.  In  one  word,  the 
House  of  Commons  would  be,  in  fact, 
a  sovereign  assembly,  and  become, 
what  it  is  not  now,  the  real  ruling  ele- 
ment in  the  Constitution.  But  such  a 
change  is  probably  not  one  that  could 
now  be  carried  into  effect.  The  elec- 
tors have  shown  no  disposition  to  tol- 
erate any  arrangements  which  would 
deprive  them  of  their  power  to  control 
and  supervise  their  parliamentary  del- 
egates ;  nor,  perhaps,  if  the  question 
were  seriously  put  to  them,  would  they 
regard  with  approval  an  innovation 
which,  while  it  tended  to  weaken  the 
Cabinet  and  almost  to  paralyze  the 
caucus,  would  make  the  Commons  far 
stronger  than  either. 

SiDKEY  Low. 


From  MaomUlan's  Magaiine. 
A    OOKVKBSATION    WITH    NAPOLEON    AT 
ELBA. 

[Ths  memorandum  here  following  was 
origtoally  published  as  a  little  pamphlet  in 
March,  1823,  nearly  two  years  after  Napo- 
leon's death  in  May,   1821.     Long  since 


forgotten  and  now  become  extremely  rare, 
its  existence  has  been  recalled  by  a  passage 
in  the  recently  published  ^'M^moires  du 
Chanceller  Pasquier."  Speaking  of  Napo- 
leon's efforts  in  his  latter  years  to  saddle 
Talleyrand  with  the  blame  of  the  Duke 
d'Enghien's  execution  the  writer  says  (i. 
195),  *'I1  Penaccusait  k  Tile  d'Elbe,  en 
presence  de  je  ne  sais  quel  Anglais,  qui  I'a 
consign^  dans  ime  relation  de  son  voyage 
dans  rile."  The  "relation"  referred  to 
may  be  read  in  the  ensuing  pages  ;  of  the 
"je  ne  sais  quel  Anglais,"  a  very  few 
words  must  now  be  said. 

Hugh  Viscount  Ebrington,  eldest  son  of 
Hugh  first  Earl  Fortescue  by  Hester, 
daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  George  Gren- 
ville  (the  prime  minister),  was  bom  in 
1783,  passed  through  Eton  and  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford,  and  entered  Parliament  as 
member  for  Barnstaple  hi  1804.  In  1800, 
having  obtained  a  commission,  he  was  ap- 
pointed aide-de-camp  to  Sir  Arthur  Welles- 
ley,  but  was  prevented  from  joining  him 
from  Gibraltar  under  the  escort  of  General 
Venega's  Spanish  army  by  its  defeat  at 
Aln^onacid.  Before  he  could  reach  Sir 
Arthur  the  vacant  place  on  the  staff  was 
filled  up.  He  first  attracted  notice  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  his  protest  against 
the  infliction  of  the  sentence  of  the  pillory 
on  the  famous  Lord  Cochrane  in  1814. 
Napoleon,  as  we  shall  see,  was  aware  of 
this  incident  or  had  been  told  of  it  for  the 
occasion.  Later  on  Lord  Ebrington  be- 
came known  as  a  leader  in  the  Reform 
movement  of  1830,  being  selected  by  Ma- 
caulay  himself  as  the  head  of  the  inde- 
pendent Reformers  in  the  Commons  in 
September,  1831,  when  the  ministry  threat- 
ened to  resign  in  consequence  of  its  defeat 
in  the  Lords  (Lord  Macaulay's  Life  and 
Letters,  1.  193).  In  another  passage  Ma- 
caulay  speaks  of  the  effect  which  he  had 
seen  produced  in  the  House  "  by  very  rude  ^ 
sentences  stammered  by  such  men  as  Lord 
Spencer  and  Lord  Ebrington."  As  another 
instance  of  the  moral  ascendency  which 
can  be  gained  only  by  a  man  of  acknowl- 
edged courage  and  uprightness,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  Lord  Ebrington  once  dis- 
persed single-handed  a  formidable  mob  of 
rioters  in  North  Devon,  throwing  to  the 
ground,  without  for  a  moment  interrupting 
his  address,  a  man  who  presumed  to  lay 
hands  on  him  while  exhorting  them  to  re- 
turn peaceably  to  their  homes.    For  the 

^  Of  course  this  does  not  mean  disoonrteoos ;  the 
courtesy  of  both  men  was  proverbial. 
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reat  Lord  Ebrington  having  absolutely  no 
gift  of  speech  pUyed  his  part  in  silence, 
though  the  intimate  friend  and  trusted 
counsellor  of  men  so  highly  placed  as  Lord 
Althorp  and  Lord  John  Kussell.  He  died 
in  186L 

Enough  has  now  been  said  to  show  that 
Napoleon^  s  interlocutor  was  a  man  of  per- 
haps more  than  ordinary  force  of  character. 
But  what  probably  made  Napoleon  specially 
anxious  to  create  a  favorable  impression  on 
him  was  his  relationship  to  Lord  Grenville, 
than  whom  the  dethroned  emperor  had  no 
enemy  more  resolute,  nor-  any  whom  it 
might  profit  him  more  to  conciliate.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  memorandum  of  the 
two  conversations  speaks  for  itself.  It  is 
here  given  exactly  as  it  stands  in  the  origi- 
nal manuscript,  taken  down  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  after  the  second  interview ; 
and  though  written  evidently  with  extreme 
rapidity,  unblotted  by  a  single  erasure. 
**The  parts  of  it  which  are  in  French  are, 
as  nearly  as  I  could  recollect  them  at  the 
time,  the  very  words  used  by  Napoleon,^  ^ 
writes  Lord  Ebrington  in  his  preface ; 
*^and  the  remainder  may  be  relied  on  as 
the  genuine  substance  of  what  he  said  to 
me.  Had  my  memory  been  better,  I  might 
have  added  much  more,  but  where  I  felt  a 
doubt  of  its  accuracy  on  any  subject  I  sup- 
pressed that  subject  altogether.*^  [As  a 
matter  of  fact  his  memory  was  remarkably 
retentive  and  accurate.]  ^*I  have  not 
altered  the  original  M8.  lest,  in  endeavor- 
ing to  put  what  was  written  solely  for  my 
own  satisfaction  and  amusement  into  a 
form  better  adapted  for  the  press,  I  should 
take  away  anything  from  its  authenticity." 

With  such  an  example  before  him  the 
present  editor  has  been  careful  to  leave  the 
manuscript  untouched.  Two  or  three 
passages  which,  as  reflecting  on  persons 
then  living,  were  suppressed  in  the  printed 
edition  of  1823  are  now  inserted  and  ap- 
pear in  print  for  the  first  time.  These  have 
been  enclosed  in  brackets.  One  or  two 
small  foot-notes  on  matters  which  have 
fallen  obscure  have  also  been  added ;  and 
with  these  it  seems  best  that  the  editor*  s 
functions  should  end. 

And  now  let  us  carry  ourselves  back  to  a 
December  evening  in  1814.  A  young  En- 
glishman, unknown  except  as  the  nephew 
of  liord  Grenville,  and  thus  kinsnun  of 
William  Pitt,  has  seized  the  opportunity 
given  by  the  Peace  of  Paris,  to  go  aDroad, 
and  has  found  himself  at  Elba.  There  he 
has  received  from  Greneral  Drouot  (Drouot, 


once  a  poor  baker*  s  son  at  Nuicy,  since 
named  by  Napoleon  himself  le  Sage  de  la 
Grande  Arm4e),  a  note  to  say  that  his 
Majesty  the  emperor  will  receive  him  at 
eight  o'clock.     J.  W.  F.] 

MEMORANDUM. 

POBTO  FERBAJO, 

Monday,  Dee.  6, 1814. 

I  wont  by  appoiutnient  at  eight 
o'clock  iu  the  evening  to  the  palace, 
and  after  waiting  a  few  minutes,  was 
shown  into  the  room  to  Napoleou. 

After  some  questions  about  myself, 
ray  family,  etc.,  he  asked  eagerly  about 
France,  saying,  <^  Dttes-moi  franche- 
ment,  sout-ils  contents?"  I  said, 
"  Comme  9a."  He  replied  :  "  They 
cannot  be  ;  they  have  been  too  much 
humbled  by  the  peace  ;  they  have  had 
a  kiug  imposed  upon  them  and  im- 
|)osed  by  England.  Lord  Wellington's 
appointment  must  be  very  galling  to 
the  army,  as  must  the  great  atten- 
tions shown  him  by  the  king,  as  if 
to  set  his  own  private  feelings  up  in 
opposition  to  those  of  the  country  ;  Si 
Lord  Wellington  fdt  venu  h  Paris 
comme  voyageur,  je  me  serais  fait  un 
plaisir  de  lui  t^moigner  les  ^gards  dOs 
k  son  grand  m^rite ;  mais  je  n'aurois 
pas  did  content  que  vous  le  m'envoyas- 
siez  comme  ambassadeur."  The  Bour- 
bons were  not  calculated  to  be  popular 
with  a  people  like  the  French.  Ma- 
dame d'Angouldmc,  he  had  heard,  was 
plain  and  awkwai*d.  '*  II  failait  pour 
I'ange  de  la  paix  du  moins  uue  femrae 
spirituelle  on  jolie."  The  king  and 
Monsieur  were  too  much  iufluenced  by 
priesU.  The  Duke  d'Augoul^me,  he 
had  been  told,  was  weak,  ^'  et  le  Due 
de  Berri  a  fait  demi^rement,  k  ce  que 
Pon  dit,  bien  des  sottises."  Besides 
they  (the  Bourbons)  had  beeu  the  in- 
struments of  making  a  peace  on  terms 
to  which  lie  (Napoleon)  would  never 
have  consented  ;  giving  up  Belgium, 
which  the  nation  had  beeu  taught  to 
consider  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
dominions  of  France,  and  would  never 
quietly  consent  to  be  stripped  of. 
^'  You  had  gained  enough  by  the  peace 
in  securing  the  internal  quiet  of  your 
empire  at  home,  in  the  recognition  of 
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jrour  sovereignty  in  India,  and  in  hav- 
ing the  Bourbons,  instead  of  me,  upon 
the  throne.  The  best  thing  for  £n- 
ghmd  would  perhaps  have  been  the 
partition  of  France  ;  but  whilst  you 
left  her  amply  the  means  of  being  for- 
mitUble,  you  have,  by  what  you  have 
taken  away,  mortified  the  vanity  of 
every  Frenchman,  and  produced  feel- 
ings of  irritation,  which  if  not  em- 
ployed in  foreign  contests,  must  break 
out  into  revolution  or  civil  war/'  He 
spoke  not  from  what  he  had  heard  : 
^'  Ctir  je  n'ai  de  nouvelles  que  des 
gazettes,  ou  ce  que  m'eu  disent  ies 
voyageurs  ;  niais  je  connots  bien  le 
caract^rc  Fran9iii8  ;  il  n'est  pas  or- 
gueilleux  conime  TAnglais,  niais  il  est 
beancoup  plus  glorieux ;  la  vanity  est 
pour  lui  le  principe  de  tout,  et  sa  vanity 
le  rend  capable  de  tont  entre prendre." 
The  army  were  naturally  attached  to 
hira  (Napoleon),  *•*'  Puisque  j'^tois  leur 
camarade.  J'avois  eu  des  succds  avec 
eux,  et  ils  savoient  que  je  Ies  r^com- 
pensois  bien  ;  mais  ils  sentent  main- 
tenant  qn'ils  ne  sont  rien.  II  y  a  k 
present  eu  France  700,000  homnles  qui 
ont  port^  Ies  armes,  et  Ies  derni^res 
caniimgnes  n'ont  servi  qu'k  leur  mon- 
trer  ooinbien  ils  sont  supdrieurs  k  tons 
leurs  eunemis.  Ils  rendent  justice  k  la 
valeur  de  vos  troupes,  mais  ils  m^pri- 
sent  tout  le  reste." 

The  conscription  furnished  annually 
three  hundred  thousand  men,  of  which 
he  never  took  above  half.  No  class 
w:is  exempt ;  but  the  higher  might  get 
sahsUtutes  from  the  lower,  for  which 
they  paid  four  thousand  francs.  The 
common  people  will  now  feel  that  all 
the  soldiery  must  come  from  them, 
without  the  same  bounty  or  chance  of 
promotion  as  before.  It  had,  however, 
been  his  system,  to  give  every  encour- 
agement to  such  of  the  superior  orders 
as  were  willing  to  serve,  and  for  this 
pun'ose  he  had  established  corps  of  a 
higher  description :  *'  Car  je  sais  que 
e'est  dur  pour  un  genlilhomme  d'etre 
mis  au  lit  avec  un  soldat."  He  was 
always  desirous  of  bringing  forward 
the  ohi  families,  and  had  many  young 
men  of  the  oneten  rigime  in  his  army, 
who  behaived  very  well.     He  had  also 


placed  several  of  them  about  his  court, 
but  he  was  obliged  to  do  it  very  cau- 
tiously :  **  Car  toutes  Ies  fois  que  je 
touchois  cette  corde  Ies  esprils  fr^mis- 
soient,  com  me  un  cheval  k  qui  on  serre 
trop  Ies  rdnes."  He  felt  that  France 
wanted  an  aristocracy  :  *'  Mais  il  fallait 
pour  cela  du  temps,  des  souvenirs  rat- 
tachans  k  Phistoire.  J'ai  fait  des 
princes,  des  dues,  et  je  leur  ai  donn^  de 
grands  biens,  mais  je  ne  pouvois  en 
faire  de  vrais  nobles,"  ou  account  of 
the  meanness  of  their  connections. 
He  meant,  however,  gradually  to  have 
intermarried  them  with  the  old  nobil- 
ity, as  he  had  done  in  some  instances  : 
*^  Et  si  Ies  vingt  ans  que  je  demandois 
pour  la  grandeur  de  la  France  m'eussent 
^l^  accord^s,  j'aurois  ton  jours  fait 
beancoup  ;  mais  le  sort  en  a  dispose 
autrement."  The  king,  he  thought, 
ought  to  follow  the  same  plan,  instead 
of  advancing  so  much  those  who,  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  have  been  **  en- 
terr^s  dans  Ies  greniers  de  Londres." 
He  knew  that  a  king  might  have  his 
friends  like  another  man,  and  is  nat- 
urally desirous  of  rewarding  those  who 
have  shown  an  attachment  to  him  ; 
"  mais  il  faut  agir  selon  Ies  circon- 
stances,  et,  apr^  tout,  Paris  vaut  bien 
une  messe."  In  England  the  king 
may  indulge  private  partiality  in  the 
appointment  of  his  coui*t  officers,  be- 
cause there  he  is  only  a  part  of  the 
government.  '^Le  Roi  chez  vous  pent 
etre  raalade,  m€me  un  pen  fou,  et  Ies 
affaires  n'en  vont  pas  moius  leur  train, 
puisque  9a  s'arrange  entre  le  ministbre 
et  le  parlement ; "  but  in  France  the 
sovereign  is  the  source  of  everything, 
and  importance  is  attached  to  his  least 
actions.  *^  II  est  connu  comrae  dans 
un  palais  de  cristal,  oh  tous  yeux  sont 
tonrn^  vera  lui." 

He  considered  the  House  of  Peers 
as  the  great  bulwark  of  the  Englisli 
constitution,  which  he  thought  would 
be  overturned  if  there  were  in  the 
country  materials  for  making  such 
another  assembly,  equal  in  all  respects 
to  the  present.  ^'Mais  en  France  je 
vous  ferols  quarante  senate  tout  aussi 
bons  que  cclui  qu'ils  ont."  On  m}*  ob- 
serving that  I  thought  he  laid  too  much 
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stress  on  the  peerage,  he  said  that,  iu 
mentioning  the  House  of  Peers,  he 
meant  to  include  the  Parliament  in  gen- 
eral, which  he  considered  as  represent- 
ing, by  descent  or  by  election,  the  heads 
of  tlie  commercial  as  well  as  the  lauded 
interest,  which  were  what  he  called  the 
aristocracy  of  a  country.  That  this 
aristocracy  had  enabled  the  royal  fam- 
ily to  get  over  that  affair  of  the  Duke 
of  York,^  which  if  it  had  occurred  in 
France  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
shake,  if  not  overturn,  the  throne. 
'^  But  John  Bull  is  steady  and  solid, 
and  attached  to  ancient  establishments, 
and  so  different  in  character  from  the 
Frenchman,  that  there  is  no  bringing 
the  two  countnes  fairly  into  compar- 
ison." 

He  had  read  most  of  the  pamphlets 
published  in  France  since  his  abdica- 
tion. *'*'  II  y  en  a  qui  m'appellent  un 
trattre,  un  Iftche  —  mais  ce  n'est  que  la 
vdrit^  qui  blesse  —  les  Fran9ois  savent 
bien  que  je  suis  ni  trattre  ni  lache.  Le 
parti  le  plus  sage  pour  les  Bourbous 
seroit  de  suivre  k  mon  ^rd  la  mdme 
r^gle  que  j'ai  tenue  par  rapport  k  eux, 
de  ne  pas  souffrirqu'on  en  dise  ni  bien 
ni  mal." 

Speaking  of  the  finances  of  France, 
he  said,  *'  Tout  ce  que  j'ai  fait  im- 
primcr  sur  ce  sujet  est  de  Pdvangile." 
His  civil-list  income  was  thirty  million 
francs,  but  the  expenditure  seldom  ex- 
ceeded eighteen  million,  and  with  that 
he  had  finished  two  or  three  of  the 
palaces.  His  table  cost  one  million 
fi-ancs.  His  stable  and  choLsse^  includ- 
ing seven  hundred  horses,  two  million. 
He  had  an  excellent  treasurer,  whom 
he  named,  but  I  forget;  "Et  je  ne 
souffrais  jamais  de  gaspillage."  Be- 
sides this  he  had  the  disposal  of  the 
dommnea  extraoi'dinaires,  a  fund  of  two 
hundred  million,  out  of  which  he  m<ade 
presents,  and  rewarded  those  who  dis-^ 
tiuguished  themselves.  To  my  ques- 
tion, whence  it  came,  he  answered  : 
"  Des  contributions  de  mes  cnnemis  ; 
PAutriche  pour  deux  paix  m*a  pay^  par 
articles  secrets  300,000,000  francs ;  et 
le  Prusse  aussi  dnorm^mcnt."    I  asked 

>  The  foandal  oonoeming  Mrs.  Clarke. 


him  whether  he  had  received  anything 
from  Bussia.  He  said,  '^Non,  je  n'ai 
exig^  d'elle  que  de  fermer  ses  portft 
contre  I'Augleterre.'* 

I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of 
the  emperor  (Alexander).  He  said : 
''*'  C'est  un  veritable  Grec,  on  ne  peutse 
fier  k  lui ;  il  a  pourtant  de  Pinstruc- 
tion  et  quelques  id^es  lib^rales  dont  il  a 
^t^  imbu  par  un  philosophe,  La  Harpe, 
qui  Pa  6\ey6.  Mais  il  est  si  l^ger  et  si 
faux,  qu*on  ne  pent  savoir  si  les  senti- 
mens  qu^il  ddbite  resultent  vraiment  de 
ses  pens^es,  ou  d-une  esp^e  de  vanity 
de  se  mettre  en  contraste  avec  sa  posi- 
tion." He  mentioned  as  an  instance 
an  argument  they  had  upon  forms  of 
government,  in  which  Alexander  main- 
tained a  preference  for  elective  mon- 
archy. His  (Napoleon's)  opinion  was 
quite  contrary,  for  "Who  is  fit  to  be 
so  elected  ?  Un  C^sar,  un  Alexandre 
dont  on  ne  trouve  pas  un  par  si^cle  ;  so 
that  the  election  must  after  all  be  a 
matter  of  chance,  et  la  succession  vaut 
sfirement  mieux  que  les  dez."  During 
the  fortnight  they  were  at  Tilsit,  they 
dined  together  nearly  every  day : 
"  Mais  nous  nous  levions  bientOt  de 
table  pour  nous  d^barrasser  du  Boi  de 
Prusse  qui  nous  ennuyoit.  Vers  les 
neuf  heures,  PEmpereur  revenait  chez 
moi  en  frac  prendre  le  th^,  and  re- 
mained convening  very  agreeably  on 
different  subjects,  for  the  most  part 
])hilosophical  or  political,  sometimes 
till  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing." 

The  Emperor  Francis,  he  said,  had 
more  honesty  but  less  capacity,  "  Je 
me  fierois  k  lui  bien  plutdt  qu'k  Pautre, 
et  s'il  me  donnait  sa  parole  do  faire 
telle  ou  telle  chose,  je  serois  persuade 
qu'au  moment  de  la  donncr,  11  auniit 
Piutention  de  s'y  tenir  ;  mais  son  esprit 
est  bien  born^,  point  d'^nei^ie,  point  de 
caractfere." 

The  king  of  Prussia  he  called  "  un 
caporal,"  without  an  idea  beyond  the 
dress  of  a  soldier,  "  infiniment  le  plus 
b6te  des  trois."  The  Archduke  Charles 
was  "un  esprit  trfes  mediocre,"  who 
had,  however, on  some  occasicms  shown 
himself  not  to  be  without  military  tal- 
ent. 
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Speaking  of  the  Bussian  campaign  he 
said,  that  when  he  got  to  Moscow  he 
considered  the  business  as  done ;  that 
he  was  received  witli  open  arms  by  the 
people  on  liis  march,  and  had  innu- 
merable petitions  from  tlie  peasants 
pra3'iug  him  to  emancipate  them  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  nobles ;  that  he 
found  the  town  fully  supplied  with 
everything  and  might  perfectly  have 
subsisted  his  army  there  through  the 
winter,  when  in  twenty-four  hours  it 
was  on  fire  in  fifteen  places,  and  the 
country  all  round  for  twelve  miles  laid 
waste ;  "  An  event,"  said  he,  "  on 
which  I  could  not  calculate,  as  there  is 
not,  I  believe,  a  precedent  for  it  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Mais  parbleu,  il 
faut  avouer  que  cela  a  montr^  du  carac- 
tfei-e." 

He  then  talked  over  his  last  cam- 
paign and  ascribed  his  ruin  entirely  to 
Mai-mont,  to  whom  he  had  given  some 
of  his  best  troops  and  the  post  of  the 
greatest  importance,  as  a  person  on 
whose  devotion  to  him  he  could  most 
depend :  ''  For  how  could  I  expect 
to  be  betrayed  by  a  man  whom  I  had 
loaded  with  kindnesses  from  the  time 
that  he  was  fifteen  years  old  ?  Had 
he  stood  firm  I  could  have  driven  the 
Allies  out  of  Paris  ;  and  the  people 
there,  as  well  as  generally  throughout 
France,  would  have  risen  in  spite  of 
the  Senate  if  they  had  had  a  few  troops 
to  support  them  ;  mais  mdme  avec  lui 
lea  allids  ^toient  trois  contre  un,  et 
apr^s  sa  d^ertion,  avec  ^incertitude 
dans  laquelle  il  me  mettait,  il  n'y  avait 
plus  d'espoir  de  succ^s.  J'aurois  pu 
dtre  en  ce  moment  en  France,  et  pro- 
longer  pout-6tre  pendant  quelques  an- 
uses le  combat,  mais  contre  TEurope 
les  circonstances  actuelles,  de  le  termi- 
ner heureusement,  J'al  bientOt  pi*is 
r^uuie  je  ne  pouvais  me  flatter,  dans 
mon  parti,  pour  ^viter  ^  la  France  une 
guerre  civile,  et  je  me  regarde  pour 
mort ;  car  mourir,  ou  dtre  ici,  c'est  la 
mdme  chose." 

He  spoke  lightly  of  the  talents  of  his 
marshals,  but  having  once  raised  them 
it  had  been  his  system  to  maintain 
them.  He  had  always  been  indulgent 
respecting  military  errors,  as  he  showed 


in  not  removing  Marmont  from  his 
command  after  the  loss  of  his  artillery 
at  Laon,  which  he  now  believed  to 
have  been  treachery.  He  said  that 
Augereau  was  a"  mauvais  sujet,"  who, 
he  thought,  had  made  his  terms  a 
month  before  he  declared  himself.  He 
spoke  well  of  Massena.  ''  II  s'est,  je 
crois,  bien  comports,  comme  aussi  les 
Mar^haux  Soult  et  Davoust."  I  asked 
if  he  was  not  surprised  at  Berthier 
having  been  among  the  first  to  hail  the 
king's  arrival.  He  answered  with  a 
smile  :  ^'  On  m'a  dit  qu'il  a  fait  quelques 
sottises  de  cette  esp^ce  ;  mais  ce  n^est 
pas  une  tfite  forte.  Je  I'avois  avanc^ 
plus  qu'il  ne  m^ritoit,  puis  qu'il  m'^toit 
utile  pour  la  plume.  D'ailleurs  je  vous 
assure  que  c'est  un  bon  diable,  qui,  s'il 
me  voyoit,  seroit  le  premier  k  me  t^- 
moigner  ses  regrets  de  ce  qu'il  a  fait, 
les  larmes  aux  yeux." 

[He  spoke  of  Talleyrand  as  the  great- 
est of  rascals,  '^  un  homme  capable  de 
tout,"  who  had  often  urged  him  to 
have  the  Bourbons  assassinated,  or 
brought  off  by  smugglers  while  they 
were  in  England,  and  would  with  as 
little  scruple  advise  them  now  to  de- 
stroy him.  He  had  displaced  him 
from  the  ministry  for  having  privately 
extorted  largo  sums  from  the  kings  of 
Wurtemberg  and  Bavaria,  but  contin- 
ued occasionally  to  see  him  as  he  knew 
he  enjoyed  some  consideration  at  Paris. 
It  was  he  who  first  suggested  the  expe- 
dition to  Spain  by  pro<lucing  an  invita- 
tion to  him  from  the  malcontents  there, 
of  which  he  urged  him  to  take  advan- 
tage. On  my  asking  him  if  he  were  a 
man  of  any  superior  talents,  he  said 
certainly  :  ^'  Mais  que  voulez-vous  d'un 
homme  d^pourvu  de  tout  principe,  de 
toute  honte,  enfin  d'un  prdlro  d^froqu^, 
d'un  ^v6que  mari^  et  mari^  avec  une 
puUin  ?"] 

I  took  occasion  to  ask  what  he 
thought  of  the  king  of  Spain.  He  said 
ho  was  not  without  natural  understand- 
ing, but  ignorant  and  bigoted  from  the 
faults  of  his  education,  which  had  been 
left  entirely  to  priests.  "  D'ailleurs  le 
caractbre  le  plus  dissimul^  que  j'ai 
jamaiis  vu."  He  considered  Ch.irles 
the   Fourth    to    be    honest   and  well^ 
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inteutioned,  but  with  very  little  capac- 
ity. His  queeu,  I  tliink,  he  called 
'^  une  m^hunte  femme  ;  "  but  I  do  not 
recollect  his  saying  much  about  her. 

He  inquired  if  I  had  seen  ^'  le  beau 
Mus^  que  je  leur  ai  dound  k  Paris," 
but  expressed  some  regret  at  having 
taken  away  so  many  fine  things  from 
Italy.  ^'J'ai  ^^  en  cela  un  pen  in- 
juste  ;  mais  je  ne  pensois  alors  qu'k  la 
France."  He  had  meant,  however,  to 
acquit  his  debt  one  day  to  Italy,  by 
separating  it  from  the  French  Empire, 
and  forming  it  altogether  into  a  sepa- 
rate kingdom  for  his  son.  I  asked  him 
if  the  king  of  Naples  (Murat)  would 
not  have  made  an  obstacle  to  this  ar- 
rangement. He  said,  *'Yes,  for  the 
present,  but  I  should  have  settled  that 
somehow  or  other  by  the  time  my 
son  came  of  age."  He  had  found  the 
Italians  lazy  and  effeminate  ;  **  Mais 
j'ai  fini  par  en  faire  d^aussi  bons  sol- 
dais  que  les  Fran9ois."  On  my  naming 
the  viceroy  he  said  :  "  C'est  un  jeune 
homme  que  j^ai  toujours  trails  commo 
mon  fils,  et  dont  j'ai  toujours  eu  lieu  de 
me  loner."  I  asked  him  if  he  was  not 
a  very  good  officer.  He  said  :  '*  Oui,  il 
s'est  toujours  tr^s  bien  conduit ;  but 
he  is  by  no  means  a  man  of  superior 
talenU." 

He  questioned  me  a  good  deal  about 
Milan  ;  the  disposition  of  the  people 
towards  him  ;  whether  the  things  he 
had  begun  there  were  going  on,  etc.  ; 
and  seemed  pleased  at  my  admiration 
of  the  Simplon,  which  led  him  to  speak 
of  the  roads  and  other  public  works  he 
had  made,  or  intended  to  have  made, 
in  different  parts  of  the  French  domin- 
ions. Among  them  he  particularly 
mentioned,  the  dockyards  at  Antwerp 
and  Venice. 

He  asked  me  :  '*  Que  feroit-on  avec 
moi  si  je  venois  en  Angleterre  ?  Serois- 
je  lapid^  ?  "  I  replied  that  he  would 
be  perfectly  safe  there,  as  the  violent 
feelings  which  had  been  excited  against 
him  were  daily  subsiding  now  that  we 
were  no  longer  at  war.  He  said,  smil- 
insr,  ^^  Je  crois  pourtant  qu'il  y  auroit 
toujours  quelque  risque  de  la  part  d« 
YOtre  mob  de  Londres."  I  then  men- 
tioned to  him  the  odium  that  some  acts 


of  his  had  produced  in  En^iid,  and 
instanced  the  execution  of  the  Duke 
d'Enghien.  He  justified  it  on  the 
score  of  his  being  engaged  in  a  trea- 
sonable conspii*acy,  and  having  made 
two  journeys  to  St^rasburg  in  disguise, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  had  been 
seized  and  tried  by  a  military  commis- 
sion which  sentenced  him  to  be  shot. 
^'  On  m'a  dit  qu'il  demanda  di  me  par- 
ler ;  ce  qui  me  toucha,  car  je  savois 
que  c'dtoit  un  jeune  homme  de  coeur 
et  de  nitrite  ;  je  crois  m6me  que  je 
Paurois  peut-6tre  vu ;  mais  M.  de 
Tallcymnd  m'en  emp^cha,  disant : 
N'allez  pas  vous  compromeUre  avec  an 
Bourbon  ;  vous  ne  savez  pas  ce  qui  en 
pourront  6tre  les  suites ;  le  vin  est 
tir^,  il  faut  le  boire."  I  asked  him  if 
it  was  true  that  the  duke  was  shot  by 
torchlight.  He  replied  :  "  Eh,  non  I 
cela  auroit  6ii  contre  la  loi.  The  exe- 
cution took  place  at  the  usual  hour, 
about  eight  in  the  morning  ;  and  I 
immediately  ordered  the  report  of  it, 
with  the  sentence,  to  be  published  in 
every  town  in  France." 

I  mentioned  the  idea  that  prevailed 
in  England  as  to  the  muixler  of  Captain 
Wright.*  He  did  not  recollect  the 
name  ;  but  on  my  saying  that  he  was  a 
companion  of  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  he 
said,  '^  £st-il  done  mort  en  prison  ? 
Car  j'ai  enti^rement  oublld  la  ctrcov- 
stance."  He  scouted  the  notion  of 
foul  play,  adding  that  he  had  never  put 
any  man  clandestinely  to  death  or 
without  a  trial.  ''  Ma  conscience  est 
sans  reproche  sur  ce  point ;  and  had  I 
been  less  sparing  of  blood  perhaps  I 
might  not  have  been  here  now.  But 
your  newspapers  charged  me  also  with 
the  death  of  Pichegru,  who  strangled 
himself  with  his  neckcloth." 

He    then  went    into  an  interesting 

1  Captain  Wright  was  taken  priaonar  together 
with  Sir  Sydney  Smith  in  an  attempt  to  capture 
the  French  lugger,  Yengeor,  la  the  Havre  BoaA^ 
17th  of  April,  1796.  He  was  eonined  ia  the  Tem- 
ple, where  he  committed  suicide  on  the  1st  of 
November,  1805.  It  was  belleTcd  in  England  that 
he  had  been  first  tortured  and  tiien  murdered,  as 
was  currently  said  of  Ptohegni,  by  ttnmgtiiitlon. 
Lord  K.  in  citing  these  two  eases  toftetber  with 
that  of  the  Duke  d*Enghien,  and  of  the  massacre 
at  Jaffa,  uses  the  stock  fai  trade  of  the  : 
newspapers. 
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account  of  Georges'  conspiracy ;  its 
discovery  by  tlie  confession  of  an 
apotliecairy,  a  Chouan ;  and  a  curious 
•conversaition  wliicli  was  overheard  l>e- 
tween  Moreau,  Piclie^ru,  and  Georges, 
at  a  iiouse  on  the  Boulevards.  It  was 
there  settled  that  Geoi'ges  should  assas- 
sinate him  (Buonaparte),  that  Moreau 
should  be  hret,  and  Pichegru  second 
-consul.  Georges  insisted  on  being 
third  ;  to  which  they  objected,  saying 
that  any  attempt  to  associate  him  with 
the  government  would  ruin  them  with 
the  people,  as  he  was  known  to  be  a 
Boyalist.  On  this  he  said  :  "  Si  ce 
u'est  done  pas  pour  moi,  je  suis  pour 
ies  Bourbons  ;  et  si  c'est  ni  eux  ni 
moi,  bleu  pour  bleu,  je  voudrois  aus- 
sit6t  que  ce  fut  Bonaparte  que  vous." 
When  tbis  was  repeated  to  Moreau 
on  his  examination,  he  fainted  away. 
^^Had  I  been  as  sanguinary  as  I  am 
represented  in  England,"  said  Napo- 
leon, *'I  should  have  put  him  to 
deatli ;  but  after  his  being  convicted 
of  having  connected  himself  with 
Georges,  whatever  influence  or  pop- 
uLirity  he  had  was  at  an  end."  I 
asked  him  if  he  was  a  man  of  talent. 
He  said,  '*  None,  except  as  a  soldier  ; 
nor  would  his  own  disposition  ever 
have  led  him  into  political  intrigues. 
Mais  il  avait  une  m^chante  femme,  et 
une  belle-m^re  foite  intrigante,  who 
were  the  causes  of  it." 

He  spoke  with  apparent  pleasure  of 
Egypt,  and  described  humorously 
enough  his  admission  and  that  of  his 
army  to  Mahommedanism,  on  receiving 
from  the  men  of  the  law,  after  many 
meetings  and  grave  discussions  at 
Cairo,  a  dispensation  from  being  cir- 
caraci«ed,  and  a  permission  to  drink 
wine  under  the  condition  of  their  do- 
ing a  good  action  after  each  draught. 
^^Yoa  can  hardly  imagine,"  said  he, 
^*  the  advantages  which  I  gained  in  the 
country  from  this  adoption  of  their 
cutte." 

I  mentioned  Sir  Robert  Wilson's 
statement  of  his  having  poisoned  his 
sick.  He  answered  :  '^  II  y  a  dans  cela 
quelque  fondement  de  vrai.  Three  or 
four  men  of  the  army  had  the  plague  ; 
they  could  not  have  lived  twenty-four 


hours  ;  I  was  about  to  march  ;  I  con- 
sulted Dosgenettes  as  to  the  means  of 
removing  them  ;  he  said  that  it  must 
be  attended  with  some  risk  of  infec- 
tion, and  would  be  useless  to  them  as 
they  were  past  recovery.  I  then  rec- 
ommended him  to  give  them  a  dose  of 
opium  mther  than  leave  them  to  the 
mercy  of  the  Turks.  11  me  rdpondit 
en  forte  honn^te  homme  que  son  metier 
^toit  de  gu^rir  et  uon  de  tuer ;  so  the 
men  were  left  to  tbeir  fate.  Perhaps 
he  was  right,  though  I  asked  for  them 
wliat  I  should  under  similar  circum- 
stances have  wished  my  best  friends 
to  have  done  for  me.  I  have  often 
thought  since  on  this  point  of  morale 
and  have  conversed  on  it  with  others, 
et  je  crois  qu'au  fond  11  vaut  toujours 
mieux  souffrir  qu'un  homme  finisse  sa 
destine  quelle  qu'elle  soit.  I  judged 
so  afterwards  in  the  case  of  my  friend 
Duroc,  who,  when  his  bowels  were 
falling  out  before  my  eyes,  repeatedly 
cried  to  me  to  have  him  put  out  of  his 
misery.  Je  lui  dis,  je  vous  plains,  mon 
ami,  mais  il  u'y  a  pas  de  remMe,  il 
faut  souffrir  jusqu'k  la  tin." 

I  then  asked  him  about  the  massacre 
of  the  Turks  at  Jaffa ;  he  answered  : 
"C'est  vrai, — j'en  lis  fusilier  k  pen 
pr^s  deux  mille.  Yous  trouvez  cela  un 
peu  fort,  —  mais  je  leur  avois  accord^ 
une  capitulation  k  El  Arish  k  condition 
qu'ils  retourneroient  chez  eux.  lis 
Pont  rompu  et  se  sont  jot^  dans  Jaffa, 
oil  je  Ies  pris  par  assaut.  Je  ne  pou- 
vois  Ies  emmener  prisonniors  avec.  moi, 
car  je  manquois  de  pain,  et  lis  ^toient 
des  diables  trop  dangereux  pour  Ies 
l&chcr  une  seconde  fois,  de  sorte  que 
n'avois  d'autre  moyen  que  de  Ies  tuer." 

This  is  all  that  I  accurately  recollect 
of  this  interesting  couvei'sation,  which 
lasted  from  eight  till  half  past  eleven 
o'clock,  as  we  walked  up  and  down  the 
room.  His  mauner  put  me  quite,  at  my 
ease  almost  from  the  first,  and  seemed 
to  invite  my  questions,  which  he  an- 
swered upon  all  subjects  without  the 
slightest  hesitation,  and  with  a  quick- 
ness of  comprehension  and  clearness 
of  expression  beyond  what  I  ever  saw 
in  any  other  man  ;  nor  did  he,  in  the 
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"Whole  course  of  the  convei*8aiion,  be- 
tniy  either  by  his  couuteiiance  or  iuaq- 
ner  n  single  etuotion  of  reseutmeDt  or 
regret. 

Wednesday,  Deo.  8th,  1814. 

As  I  was  embarking  to  return  to 
Leghorn,  an  aide-de-camp  brought  me 
an  invitation  to  dine  with  the  emperor, 
which  I  accepted.  I  went  at  seven 
o'clock,  and  soon  after  dinner  was 
announced.  It  was  plain,  but  well 
served,  on  plate  which  from  its  size 
and  substance  most  probably  had  been 
his  camp  sci*vice.  General  Drouot 
dined  with  us,  but  did  not  join  in  the 
conversation,  and,  almost  immediately 
after  we  went  into  the  next  room  to 
coffee,  left  me  alone  witli  Napoleon. 

He  asked  me  several  questions  about 
the  administration  of  justice,  the 
courts  of  law  and  the  magistracy  of 
England  ;  answering,  at  the  same  time, 
mine  respecting  the  administration  of 
justice  in  France,  and  discussing  their 
comparative  merits.  From  this  we  got 
to  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
some  of  the  principal  speakers  in  them, 
such  as  Mr.  Canning,  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
delt.  Lord  Castlereagh,  Lord  Liver- 
pool, Lord  Grey,  and  Lord  Grenville. 
He  said  that  he  had  seen  some  very 
good  speeches  of  the  latter  which  gave 
him  a  great  idea  of  his  talent.  He 
added,  "  Lord  Grey  est  auasi  un  de  vos 
grands  orateurs."  He  asked  me  about 
the  motion  J  had  made  in  behalf  of 
Lord  Cochrane  and  said,  *'  Vous  aviez 
raison  ;  un  homme  commc  lui  ne  devoit 
pas  souffrir  une  peine  si  infamante." 
But  he  was  astonished  that  the  House 
of  Commons  should  have  allowed  one 
of  their  own  body  to  be  so  condemned  ; 
seeming  in  this,  as  in  our  former  con- 
versation, to  confound  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament  together,  and  to  consider 
them  as  the  only  tribunal  for  the  trial 
of  their  own  members. 

He  entered  a  good  deal  into  the  state 
of  parties,  and  asked  if  there  existed 
any  in  England.  '^  Assez  Jacobin  pour 
c^I^brer  com  me  f6te  le  jour  de  la  mort 
de  Charles  I  ? "  On  my  answering 
that  I  believed  not,  but  that,  on  the 
fcontrary,  some  of  the  Jacobite  clergy 
still  read  the  service  appointed  for  t lint 


day  as  a  fast  in  our  liturgy,  he  said  : 
^^  Eh  I  mais  c'est  le  contmire  de  ce  que 
je  vous  demandois ;  car  je  sais  bleu 
que  le  Jacobite  signide  Tory  par  excel- 
lence. Je  crois  pourtant  qu'au  fond  il 
n'y  a  gu^re  parmi  vous  de  vrais  Jaco- 
bins. Vous  avez  dans  votre  Opposi- 
tion toujours  devant  les  yeux  ce  prenez 
garde  que  vous  n'ayez  un  jour  la  mi- 
uoritd."  He  at  the  same  time  praised 
our  political  consistency  :  "  For,"  said 
he, ''  in  England  a  man  who  quits  his 
party,  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  disgraced, 
unless  he  has  some  good  reason  to  as- 
sign for  it ;  whereas,  in  France,  they 
change  sides  just  as  it  may  suit  their 
present  interests,  without  feeling  ac- 
countable to  any  one." 

He  was  surprised  at  the  impolicy  of 
our  government  with  respect  to  the 
Catholics.  *'Je  crois  que  le  Prince 
Regent  a  rompu  ses  engagements  avee 
eux  k  cause  des  intrigues  de  milord 
Sidmouth  ;  c'est  un  bigot  que  ce  milord 
Sidmouth.  Mais  malgrd  cela,  je  crois 
que  votre  Parlement  ne  tardera  pas 
longtemps  de  passer  Pacte  d'^mancipa- 
tion." 

He  inquired  after  several  persons 
whom  he  had  seen  at  Paris  during 
the  peace  (of  Amiens)  ;  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  Lord  Whitworth, 
Lord  Ei*skine,  Lord  Holland  ;  and  a 
great  deal  about  Mr.  Fox,  with  whom 
he  said  he  had  conversed  much :  ^'  Et 
il  a  ^t^  content  de  moi,  n'est-ce  pas  ?  " 
I  told  him  that  I  was  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Fox  to  have  over 
heard  him  say  so,  but  that  I  understood 
he  was  much  flattered  by  tlie  reception 
he  met  with  from  him,  as  well  as  gen- 
erally in  France.  He  said  :  "  II  en 
a  volt  bien  raison  ;  on  Ta  rc9u  partout 
comme  un  Dieu,  parce  qu'on  savoit 
quMl  ^toit  toujours  pour  la  paix."  He 
spoke  of  his  oratory  as  compared  with 
that  of  Mr.  Pitt;  asked  if  the  former 
was  not  more  '*  dans  le  genre  de  De* 
niosth^ne,  et  Tautro  dans  celui  de  Cic^ 
ron  ?  "  and  discussed  the  two  styles  as 
if  he  was  well  acquainted  with  their  . 
authors. 

He  said  that  it  was  his  wish  to  have 
kept  the  peace  of  Amiens,  but  that  we 
eliose  to  break  it.    He  praised,  in  the 
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highest  terras,  the  hite  Lord  Coruwallis, 
as  a  man  who,  without  superior  talents 
was,  from  his  iutegrity  and  goodness, 
an  honor  to  his  country.  "  C'est  Ik 
€e  que  j'appelle  la  helle  race  de  votre 
noblesse  Anglaise,''  and  he  wished 
that  he  had  had  some  of  his  stamp  in 
France.^  He  added,  that  he  always 
knew  whether  the  English  Cabinet 
were  sincere  in  any  proposal  for  peace, 
by  the  persons  they  sent  to  treat. 

[I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of 
Lord  Lauderdale.^  He  said,  "  He  was 
assez  habile,  mais  (with  a  significant 
smile)  il  n'est  pas  je  crois  du  vrai  genre 
de  votre  pure  noblesse."  On  ray  nara- 
ing  Lord  Yarraouth,  he  said  :  *'  Oh  I 
I'arai  de  M.  Talleyrand,  deux  bons 
coquins  enserable.  M.  Fox  n^auroit 
jamais  du  I'employer,  raais  il  avoit  je 
crois  lui-mSme  les  moeurs  un  pen 
l^eres."  I  said,  "  Pas  en  politique," 
to  which  he  assented,  adding,  '^  Je 
crois  que  si  M.  Fox  eut  v^cu,  nous 
aurions  fait  la  paix,  car  la  mani^re  dout 
il  a  coraraencd  sa  correspondance  avec 
M.  Talleyrand  nous  a  donn^  une 
preuve  de  sa  bonne  foi  qui  a  beaucoup 
pin — vous  vous  rappelez  la  circon- 
stance  de  I'assassin'  —  mais  ses  col- 
Ife^es  dans  le  minist^re  n'etoient  pas 
aussi  pacifiques  que  lui."] 

I  said,  that  the  impression  we  had  of 
his  views  of  aggrandizement  made 
many  of  our  statesmen,  and  Lord  Gren- 
ville  among  them,  afraid  of  making 
peace  wilh  him.  He  replied  :  ''  Vous 
aviez  tort,  je  ne  voulois  que  de  vous 
rendre  justes  ;  je  respccte  le  caractbre 

1  It  may  add  point  to  this  remark  to  note  that 
Lord  Bbrington.  was  a  handsome  man,  and  slngn- 
larly  well-bred  in  appearance. 

*  Lord  Tarroonth  was  one  of  the  many  English- 
men detained  in  France  by  Napoleon  after  the 
renewal  of  the  war  in  1803.  As  a  personal  favor  to 
Fox  he  was  allowed  to  come  to  England,  and  was 
tbeo  atilized  by  Talleyrand  to  give  Fox  semi- 
ofllcial  intimation  of  the  emperor's  views  for  the 
eonolnsion  of  a  peace.  He  was  subsequently  sent 
back  by  the  English  Cabinet  to  negotiate  further, 
made  rather  a  mess  of  things,  and  was  then  Joined 
by  Lord  Laoderdale  as  fellow-plenipotentiary. 
Tarmonth  was  eventually  recalled;  and  Lauder- 
dale was  acting  alone  when  he  finally  broke  off 
negotiations,  after  Fox's  death,  in  the  autumn  of 

>  Fox,  soon  after  he  became  foreign  secretary, 
had  warned  Talleyrand  by  despatch  of  the  dis- 
covery of  a  plot  batched  in  England  to  assassinate 
Napoleon. 


Anglais,  mais  je  voulois  la  liberty  du 
commerce  et  de  la  mer  —  les  circou- 
stances  en  mc  suscitant  des  guerres 
m'ont  fourni  les  inoyens  d'aggrandir 
mon  empire,  et  je  ne  les  ai  pas  ndgligd  ; 
mats  il  me  faillait  plusieurs  anuses  de 
i-^pos  pour  tout  que  je  voulois  faire 
pour  la  France  —  Dttes  k  Lord  Gren- 
ville  qu'il  vienne  me  voir  k  I'lle  d'Elbe 
—  I  believe  you  thought,  in  England, 
that  I  was  the  devil ;  but  now  that  you 
have  seen  France,  and  seen  me,  you 
will  probably  allow  that  you  have,  in 
some  respects,  been  deceived." 

I  attacked  his  detention  of  the  £n- 
glish  travellers,  which  he  justified  on 
the  score  of  retaliation,  for  our  making 
prizes  at  sea  before  declaration  of  war. 
I  replied,  that  this  had  been  in  a  man- 
ner sanctioned  by  long  use.  He  said, 
"Yes,  to  you  who  gain,  but  not  to 
olhei*s  who  suffer  from  it ;  and  if  you 
make  new  laws  of  nations,  I  have  a 
right  to  do  the  same.  Je  suis  sflr  que 
vous  croyez  en  Angleterre  qu'au  fond 
j'avois  raison,  puisque  j'ai  montr^ 
de  caract^re  en  9a.  Eh  I  je  suis  un 
peu  corsaire  corame  vous  autres." 

I  observed  to  him  how  much  I  had 
been  struck  with  the  general  state  of 
cultivation  in  France.  He  ascribed  it 
chiefly  to  the  division  of  property  pro- 
duced by  the  Revolution  ;  but  also,  in 
some  degree,  to  the  encouragement  he 
had  given  to  agriculture,  which  had 
always  been  his  first  object ;  then  man- 
ufactures ;  and  thirdly  commerce.  In 
England  he  knew,  that  from  her  local 
situation,  the  case  must  be  different ; 
but  he  should  think  ill  of  her  pros- 
perity, when  the  interests  of  the  land 
came  to  be  sacrificed  to  those  of  com- 
merce. 

He  went  at  some  length  into  his  plan 
for  the  re-establishment  of  an  aristoc- 
racy, by  restoring  or  giving  titles  of 
nobility  to  all  who  could  prove  their 
immediate  descent  from  persons  who 
had  served  the  country  in  any  high 
office,  civil  or  military  ;  buying  estates 
for  them,  according  to  their  several  de- 
grees of  nobility  out  of  the  domaines 
extraordinaires^  and  uniting  them  by 
intermarriages  with  the  families  of  his 
marshals. 
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He  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  his  "  Tem- 
ple de  la  Gloire,"  at  Paris.  He  in- 
tended it  for  a  veiy  different  purpose, 
having  contrived  the  inside  so  that  it 
might,  with  a  little  alteration,  be  made 
into  a  church,  which  he  should,  in 
some  eighteen  or  twenty  years,  have 
dedicated  to  the  expiation  of  the  mas- 
sacres of  the  Revolution.  "  Mais  je 
me  gardai  bien  de  faire  connottre  ce 
dessein,  car  dtant  nouveau  moi-m3me  il 
me  fallait  beaucoup  de  management, 
et  vous  etes  je  crois  la  quatri^me  per- 
sonne  k  qui  j'en  ai  parl^.  J'attendois 
pour  Paccomplir  que  le  temps  dispos^t 
de  ce  qui  restoit  en  France  de  ceux  qui 
avoient  figur^  dans  ces  scenes."  He 
spoke  of  the  Church  establishment  of 
France  which  had  been  entirely  his 
own  work  ;  the  Revolution  having  de- 
stroyed the  old  one  without  substitut- 
ing anything  in  its  place.  '"  In  this," 
said  he,  '^I  had  a  great  advantage, 
from  beginning  de  nouveau.'*^  He 
thought  an  establishment  essential  to 
every  State,  to  prevent  the  disordei's 
that  might  arise  from  a  general  indul- 
gence of  wild,  speculative  opinions. 
**  Kons  ne  savons  d'oti  nous  venous,  ce 
que  nous  deviendrons  ; "  but  our  minds, 
if  not  otherwise  employed,  turn  natu- 
rally to  our  own  situation  ;  and  t\u\ 
mass  of  the  people  ought  to  have  some 
fixed  point  of  faith  whereon  to  rest 
their  thoughts.  "  D'ailleurs,  pourvu 
qu'un  homme  soit  un  bon  sujet,  je 
ne  m'embarrasse  pas  de  sa  mani^re 
de  prier  Dieu :  je  suis  Catholique 
parceque  mon  p^re  P^toit,  et  parceque 
e'dtoit  la  religion  de  la  France."  On 
my  observing  that  there  seemed  a  great 
indifference  genemlly  throughout  the 
country  about  public  worship,  he  said  : 
*'  Eh  I  non  ;  le  Fran9ais  aime  bien  son 
cur^,  sa  messe,  pourvu  ton  jours  qu'il 
n'aye  pas  k  le  payer."  He  had  fre- 
quently petitions  from  villages  and  dis- 
tricts for  a  parish  priest,  to  which  he 
always  assented,  '^  k  condition  quMls  le 
payeroient;"  this  they  as  constantly 
declined.  He  then  inquired  into  their 
case  and,  if  be  found  the  request  rea- 
sonable, gave  them  the  cur^ ;  for  he 
always  liked  to  encourage  devotion 
among  the  people.     Not  so,  however, 


in  his  armies  :  *'  Je  ne  souffrai  pas  de» 
pr^tres  Ik,  car  je  n'aime  point  le  soldat 
d^vot."  He  also  carefully  excluded 
the  priesthood  from  anything  like  civil 
jurisdiction ;  and  therefore  enacted 
that  all  marriages  should  be  registered 
in  a  lay  court,  making  that  register  the 
legal  proof,  without  the  necessity  for 
any  certificate  from  the  priest,  or  even 
of  any  religious  ceremony  at  all,  if  the 
parties  were  content  to  have  it  so.  He 
asked  if  we  did  not  continue  to  pay 
tithes  in  England  ;  and  wondered  that 
Henry  the  Eighth,  when  he  reformed 
our  Church,  did  not  get  nd  of  them 
altogether :  "  Mais  vous  lui  devez  tou- 
jours  des  obligations  intinies  de  ce  qu'il 
a  fait." 

He  discussed  the  policy  of  France 
with  respect  to  St.  Domingo,  and  con- 
demned the  measures  they  were  adopt- 
ing, as  ill-calculated  to  promote  their 
views  there.  He  did  not  object  to  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  though  he 
might  to  a  treaty  compelling  him  to  it ; 
but,  in  his  opinion,  the  best  mo<1e  of  at 
once  tranquillizing  and  civilizing  the 
colonies,  would  be  by  the  encourage- 
ment of  intermarriages  between  the 
whites  and  blacks  ;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose he  would  allow  every  man  to  have 
two  wives,  provided  they  were  of  dif- 
ferent colors  ;  so  that  the  children  of 
both,  brought  up  under  the  same  roof, 
and  on  the  same  footing,  would,  from 
their  infancy,  learn  to  consider  them- 
selves as  equal,  and  in  the  ties  of  rela- 
tionship to  forget  the  distinction  of 
color.  He  believed  that  the  origin  of 
polygamy  in  the  East  had  been  derived 
from  the  same  principle,  of  uniting  na- 
tions of  different  colors  and  habits, 
separated  by  great  deserts  and  rivers, 
when  they  came  under  one  govern- 
ment ;  and  wisely  had  it  been  adopted 
by  Mahommed  in  his  law.  The  Jews 
acted  on  a  contrary  system,  from  a  de- 
sire of  keeping  themselves  a  distinct 
nation,  and  from  them  is  derived  our 
law  respecting  marriage ;  but  why 
should  we  carry  it  among  people  where, 
from  the  nature  of  our  relations  with 
them,  it  can  only  do  us  harm?  He 
went  into  a  deal  of  ari^ument  (which  I 
do  not  recollect)  in  support  of  his  opin- 
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iou^  but  added  :  '^  I  do  not  tell  you  that 
I  should  have  been  able  to  carry  it  into 
effect ;  it  was  perhaps  too  great  au  in- 
novatioa  for  a  sovereign,  noteueau 
oomme  mm,  singly  to  attempt ;  but  I 
am  persuaded  that  if  it  could  be 
adopted  throughout  the  colonies  gener- 
ally, it  would  produce  the  most  benefi- 
cial results." 

He  asked  how  our  affairs  went  ou  in 
America :  ^'  Comment  font-ils  pour 
vous  battre  aur  la  mer?  "  I  answered, 
that  their  frigates  were  of  a  larger  size 
and  more  fully  manned.  He  said  with 
a  smile,  ^^  Mais  c'est  toujours  vrai 
qu'ils  vous  battent."  He  entered  into 
some  discuaaton  on  the  grounds  of  the 
war,  and  conduded  :  '^  You  had  better 
make  peace  ;  you  will  gain  more  by 
trading  with  tliem  than  by  burning 
their  towns ;  besides  your  state  of  war 
at  this  time  weakens  your  influence  at 
the  Congress  (of  Vienna). " 

He  inquired  kindly  after  '^  mou  bon 
ami  Usher,''  and  spoke  with  great  ad- 
miration of  our  discipline  and  skill  in 
the  management  of  our  ships :  *'  Si 
j'^tois  restd  en  France,  j'aurois  aussi 
avec  le  temps  eu  une  marine  ;  je  ne 
dia  paa  qu'il  auroit  battu  la  votre,  mais 
j'en  aarois  pourtant  eu." 

On  my  expressing  my  surprise  at  the 
admirable  sang-froid  with  which  he 
l>orc  the  cliange  of  his  situation,  he 
said  :  ^'  C'est  que  tout  le  monde  en  a 
^t^,  je  crois,  pins  ^tonn^  que  moi  :  je 
n'ai  pas  une  trop  bonne  opinion  des 
hommes,  et  je  me  suis  toujours  mefi^ 
de  la  fortune  ;  d'ailleurs  j'ai  peu  joui ; 
mes  fr^res  out  dt^  beanconp  plus  rois 
que  moi.  They  have  had  the  enjoy- 
menta  of  royalty,  whilst  I  have  had 
little  but  its  fatigues."  He  asked  me 
if  I  knew  his  brother  Lucien,  and  what 
success  his  poem  had  had  ?  said  he 
was  a  clever  man,  but  doubted  his  un- 
derstanding sufficiently  the  ^^  finesses  " 
of  the  French  language  for  au  epic 
poet  **  C'est  de  tons  mes  f r^res  celui 
qin  a  le  plus  de  talent ;  mais  c'est  un 
bora  me  qui  m'a  fait  beaucoup  de  mnl ; 
•on  marlage  dtoit  pour  moi,  qui  vonloit 
fonder  nne  dynnstie,  une  chose  terrible 
— d*al1er  se  mnrier  avec  nne  femme  du 
pevplef  une  jolie  femme  de  Paris,  etc." 


He  had  done  everything  to  prevent  it ; 
^^  mais  il  a  toujoura  eu  un  travera  pour 
les  femmes." 

Speaking  of  some  of  the  events  of 
the  last  campaign,  he  said,  that  on  the 
Allies  crossing  tbe  Rbine,  he  bad  urged 
the  Senate  to  decree  that  no  peace 
should  be  made  whilst  the  enemy  wns^ 
within  the  territory  of  France.  "  Cela 
auroit  donn^  de  la  confiance  au  peuple 
qui  commen9oit  k  se  soulever  centre 
les  allies  —  c'^toit  Ik  le  moment  de  mon- 
trer  du  caract^re  —  les  Remains  furent 
souvent  vainqueurs,  mais  lis  ue  furent 
jamais  si  grands  qu^apr^s  la  bataille  de 
Cannes.  A  Parliament  like  that  of 
England  would  have  done  so,  mais  le 
S^nat  n'en  eu  pas  le  courage.  They 
began  k  me  chicaner  sur  des  niis^res, 
which  had  been  matter  of  dispute  be- 
tween us.  lis  se  disoient :  L'Empereur 
u'est  pas  comme  les  auti*es  bommes,  il 
ne  se  plait  qu'k  la  guerre,  il  hnit  le  r^ 
pos,  les  plaisirs,  les  femmes.  This  waa 
by  no  means  the  case  ;  I  enjoyed  my 
pleasures  like  another  man,  when  I 
had  time  for  them.  J'ai  eu  deux 
femmes — vous  savez  I'histoire  de  mon 
divorce."  He  believed  there  could 
hardly  be  found  an  example  of  another 
grounded  so  exclusively  on  public  mo- 
tives, ^'  £t  dans  I'amiti^  la  plus  parfaite. 
J'ai  depuis  dpous^  une  jeuue  princesse,. 
d^un  age  un  peu  disconvenable,  k  la 
mienne  ;  mais  personne,  je  crois,  ne 
doute  qu'elle  ne  me  soit  beaucoup  at- 
tach^. J'ai  aussi  eu  des  mattressea 
qui  m'ont  bien  aim^ ;  mais  je  n'ai 
jamais  eu  une  mattresse  en  titre,  et  je 
ne  me  suis  jamais  laisse  gouverner  par 
une  femme." 

Some  of  the  old  Republicans,  among 
whom,  I  think,  he  named  Canibacdr^, 
remonstrated  with  him  against  \\\^  mar- 
riage, lest  the  niece  of  Marie  Antoi- 
nette should  indulge  a  spirit  of  revenge 
against  those  wbo  had  been  instrumen- 
tal to  her  aunt's  death.  He  answered 
them  :  ^^  Bassurez-vous,  mes  amis,  je 
I'^pouserai ;  mais  je  vous  promets  bien 
qu'elle  ne  me  gouvemera  pas.  Ma 
femme  qui  est  une  personne  d'nn  bon 
sons  excellent,  a  parfaitement  entr^ 
dnns  mes  vnes  sur  ce  point,  en  leur 
faisant  k  tous  I'accueil  le  plus  gracleux.'^ 
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He  asked  me  about  my  intended  stay 
in  Italy,  the  places  I  proposed  visiting, 
etc.*  On  my  mentioning  Naples,  he 
said  :  **  Yous  verrez  done  sfirement  le 
Roi  de  Naples  —  c'est  un  bon  militaire  ; 
c'cst  un  des  plus  brillauts  lioiumes 
que  j^ai  jamais  vu  sur  un  champ  de 
bataille.  Fas  d'un  talent  supdrieur, 
sans  beaucoup  de  courage  moral,  assez 
timide  mdme  pour  le  plan  des  opera- 
tions—  mais  le  moment  qu'il  voyoit 
I'ennemi,  tout  cela  disparaissoit  — 
c'dtoit  alors  le  coup  d'oeil  le  plus  ra- 
pide,  une  valeur  vraiment  chevale- 
resque.  D'atUeurs  un  bel  homme, 
grand,  bien  mis,  et  avec  beaucoup  de 
soin  ;  quelque  fois  un  peu  fantasque- 
ment.  Eufin  un  magnifique  Lazza- 
rone."  I  asked  if  he  did  not  make  a 
fine  charge  with  the  cavalry  at  the 
battle  of  Leipsic,  on  the  fii-st  day.  He 
replied :  ^\  Parbleu,  il  les  menoit  tou- 
jours  m6me  trop  bien,  il  les  faisoit  trop 
tuer — et  toujours  en  avant  lui-mdme. 
C'^loit  vraiment  un  superbe  spectacle 
de  le  voir  dans  les  combats  k  la  tdte  de 
la  cavalerie." 

He  showed  more  animation  in  speak- 
ing on  this  than  on  any  other  topic  in 
the  whole  course  of  conversation,  and 
seemed  quite  to  dwell  on  it  with  pleas- 
ure. He  said,  ^^Yous  verrez  aussi  la 
reine  ;  c'est  une  belle  personne  et  tr^s- 
fine." 

He  the^  asked  me  how  long  I  pro- 
posed remaining  at  Elba;  offered  me 
a  horse  out  of  his  stables  to  ride  about 
the  island  ;  and  at  a  little  past  eleven 
o'clock  dismissed  me. 


From  The  National  Berlew. 
JAMBS  ANTHONY  FROUDE. 
A  PSB80NAL  BEMINISGENCB. 

Thb  following  pages  should  be  taken 
simply  as  a  slight  record  of  the  per- 
sonal impressions  made  by  this  distin- 
guished man  of  letters  on  one  who  was 
thrown  into  friendly,  though  never 
close,  relations  with  him  during  the 
past  ten  or  twelve  years.  My  acquaint- 
ance with  the  late  Mr.  Froude  be^an  in 
this  way.  Before  coming  to  En$irland  I 
had  edited  in  Australia  a  somewhat  too- 


ambitious  periodical  entitled  the  MtU 
hownxe  Beview^  which  I  have  been 
assured  since  by  amiable  persons  was 
quite  on  a  level  with  anything  of  the 
kind  in  London.  This,  however,  did 
not  furnish  us  with  an  overwhelming 
circulation,  nor  with  a  literary  staff 
whose  names  appealed  to  the  lai'ge  out- 
side public,  at  least  not  to  the  extent  of 
28.  6d.  a  copy.  In  our  dearth  of  local 
contributor  of  fame  we  thought  Ot  to 
appeal  to  a  number  of  celebrated  En- 
glishmen whose  names  and  contribu- 
tions we  felt  sure  would  confonnd  our 
critics  and  double  our  circulation. 

With  true  colonial  modesty  we 
straightway  wrote  to  Tennyson  and 
Swinburne  for  an  occasional  poem,  and 
to  Mr.  Froude,  among  half-a-dozen 
others,  for  articles  in  prose.  Mr. 
Froude  was  of  the  kindly  minority  who 
vouchsafed  us  an  answer ;  and  he  not 
only  replied  courteously,  but  even  con- 
sented to  become  a  contributor.  This 
conduct  was  in  marked  contrast  to  that 
of  most  of  the  other  eminent  person- 
ages, whose  chief  concern  seemed  to 
have  been  centred  in  the  question  of 
our  scale  of  payment  per  page. 

On  my  arrival  in  London,  some  little 
time  afterwards,  Mr.  Froude  invited 
me  to  breakfast  with  him  at  Onslow 
Gardens.  I  was  then  unversed  in  the 
pleasant  region  of  Kensington,  so  had 
to  inquire  my  way,  and  almost  fancied 
I  detected  in  the  bright  eye  of  the  old 
Hibernian  crossing-sweeper,  of  whom 
I  asked  the  direction  to  Mr.  Fronde's 
house,  a  look  as  of  one  eager  to  wipe 
out  the  Saxon  tyranny  of  centuries. 
It  may  have  been  mere  fancy,  but 
years  before  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
Australian  bush  I  had  seen  evidence  of 
how  the  very  name  "  Froude  "  (after 
certain  Trans-Atlantic  lectures  on  the 
Irish  question)  could  arouse  terrific 
feelings  of  tribal  animosity. 

I  shall  never  foi^t  the  warm  wel- 
come and  the  long,  pleasant  conversa- 
tion I  enjoyed  that  morning  in  the 
library  of  the  historian.  He  was  the 
Hrst  famous  Englishman  I  had  met, 
nnd  accordingly  I  took  special  notice  of 
his  manner  and  appearance.  In  the 
Yorick  Club,  Melbourne,  there  used  to 
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4o  be  a  photograph  of  Froade ;  bat  I 
found  the  real  man  mach  more  pleas- 
ant to  gaze  upon  than  his  counterfeit 
presentment.  In  a  portrait  Froude's 
strongly  marked  features  look  rather 
severe,  not  to  say  hawk-like,  because 
we  miss  the  charming  smile  and  the 
kindly,  half-sad,  half-humorous  glance 
of  the  eyes.  His  voice  and  manner  — 
tliat  of  the  old  Oxford  scholar  of  the 
best  type,  and,  alas  I  of  a  bygone  gen- 
eration, with  its  indescribable  indica- 
tion of  cultured  and  lettered  ease,  were 
singularly  attractive  to  one  so  long  ac- 
customed to  the  off-hand  bluntness  of  a 
bustling  colonial  community. 

It  was  a  dull,  grey  October  morning. 
I  should  now  call  it  rather  fine,  but 
then  it  struck  me  as  being  damp,  dark, 
and  foggy  —  and  I  remember  that  Mr. 
Froude  began  by  gently  bantering  me 
for  leaving  a  laud  of  bright  sunshine 
for  such  a  climate  as  this.  As  usual 
with  him,  there  was  a  serious  meaning 
behind  his  playful  speech  and  manner. 
Those  who  have  carefully  read  his 
«* Oceana '^  and  "The  English  in  the 
West  Indies  "  will  be  aware  that  Mr. 
Froude  by  no  means  upheld  the  pre- 
vailing British  notion  that  we  are  the 
only  oolonizing  nation,  and  that  all 
others  utterly  fail  in  their  efforts  to 
people  and  civilize  the  waste  places 
of  the  earth.  On  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Froude  again  and  again  pointed  out 
that  the  English  too  much  regard  their 
colonies  merely  as  places  in  which  to 
make  a  fortune  and  then  to  retreat 
from  ;  while  the  Boers  in  South  Africa 
and  the  French  in  Canada  have  created 
permanent  homes  in  the  new  lands. 
P^re  Labal  had  written  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century  of  the 
fine  appearance  of  Bridgetown,  in  the 
English  West  Indian  colony  of  Barba- 
does :  "Jewellers'  and  silversmiths' 
shops  as  brilliant  as  on  the  Paris  Boule- 
vards." But  Mr.  Froude  tells  us  that 
when  he  went  out  there  a  few  years 
ago  these  shops  had  vanished,  and  he 
found  the  negro  supreme  ;  the  En- 
glishry  having  dwindled  almost  to  van- 
ishing point.  This  deplorable  result 
of  two  and  a  half  centuries  of  English 
•colonization,  Mr.  Froude,  it  will  be  re- 
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membered,  traces  in  great  measure  to 
absenteeism  —  to  the  fact  that  the 
West  Indian  colonist,  as  soon  as  his 
bank  balance  permitted  it,  deserted  his 
real  home  and  returned  to  England. 

I,  at  once,  asserted  (this  was  long 
before  Mr.  Froude  himself  visited  Aus- 
tralia), that  my  fellow-colonists  in  this 
respect  were  quite  unlike  the  West  In- 
dians. There  was,  I  assured  him,  a 
growing  love  of  Australia  on  the  part 
of  Australians  ;  and  that  the  "  native- 
bom"  of  the  new  generation  would 
inevitably  come  to  regard  England  as  a 
remote  European  island,  from  which, 
indeed,  their  forefathers  came,  but 
which  they  themselves  would  never 
behold  unless  as  passing  tourists. 
This,  Mr.  Froude  declared,  was  the 
best  thing  he  had  yet  heard  about  Aus- 
tralia, and  gave  him  greater  hopes  of 
its  future  than  would  the  discovery  of 
any  number  of  gold  mines.  "  Ah,"  he 
continued,  "this  is  gratifying  news; 
and  you,  too,  must  eventually  return 
when  you  have  seen  everything  we 
have  to  show  you  in  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  secure  *  a  Sabine  farm '  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Australian  Alps  —  the  air 
will  be  to  you  as  that  of  Devonshire  is 
to  me." 

Mr.  Froude  afterwards  told  me  that 
it  was  in  some  measure  owing  to  this 
conversation  that  he  made  up  his  miud 
to  go  out  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
to  see  if  the  colonists  had  really  come 
to  regard  those  countries  as  their  home. 
After  his  return  he  was  kind  enough  to 
tell  me  that  I  had  been  a  faithful  wit- 
ness ;  that  he  believed  the  Australians 
intended  to  stay  and  hold  their  country 
and  that  they  would  prosper  accord- 
ingly. "This,"  he  added,  "though 
opposed  to  the  vulgar  idea,  is  the  true 
imperialism  ;  only  by  the  various  col- 
onists remaining  at  their  posts  and  cre- 
ating new  Englauds  can  the  empire 
grow  and  expand ;  only  thus  can  the 
English  race,  laws,  language,  and  reli- 
gion spread  throughout  the  world." 
On  this  ground  alone  he  iio;reed  that 
Australia  was  of  much  greater  impor- 
tance than  either  Canada  or  the  Cape  ; 
for  the  English  in  Australia  have  the 
whole  country  to  themselves  without 
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auy  foreign  coinpetitore,  or  any  seri- 
ous native  question  to  complicate  tlie 
problem.  "Above  all,"  lie  added,"! 
agree  with  you,  they  are  going  to  stick  I " 

On  that  f]i*st  morning  as  we  passed 
through  the  hall  into  the  library  I  stood 
for  a  moment  to  glance  at  a  bust  of 
Carlyle  ;  and  in  the  library  itself  look- 
ing out  on  the  gardens  was  the  stern 
face  of  Cromwell  in  stone.  It  was 
some  years  ago  before  this  Home  Rule 
imbroglio,  but  the  usual  confusions  of 
party  politics  and  the  incessant  strug- 
gle for  the  loaves  and  fishes  of  office 
were  rife  at  Westminster.  "  Ah,"  he 
said,  following  my  eyes  in  the  direction 
of  the  great  Protector,  "1  am  afraid 
-we  shall  want  him  again  soon."  Mr. 
Proude  said  this  in  the  low,  quiet  tone 
in  which  a  well-bred  person  would 
make  a  commonplace  remark  as  to  the 
state  of  the  weather.  It,  however, 
soon  plunged  us  into  the  arena  of  mod- 
ern English  politics. 

Mr.  Froude's  intense  and  undis- 
guised dislike  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
all  his  works  was  quite  startling.  He 
stooped,  and  fished  out  of  a  cupboard 
a  huge  cartoon  in  which  the  Liberal 
prime  minister  sat  as  a  horrible  idol, 
with  an  axe  in  his  hand  and  an  in- 
effable smile  of  self-complacency  on 
his  features,  while  his  followers  were 
prostrating  themselves  before  him  ;  in 
the  background  were  ghastly  represen- 
tations of  Irish  and  South  African 
horrors  !  This  cartoon  seemed  to  fas- 
cinate Mr.  Froude,  who  held  it  up  to 
the  light,  and  then  proceeded  to  expa- 
tiate on  its  chief  figure.  "  Gladstone," 
he  said,  in  his  curious  ironical  tone, 
"  is,  you  must  know,  our  greatest  ora- 
tor. Such  a  mnchine  for  the  coining  of 
ambiguous  phrases  and  their  ready 
and  mellifluous  utterance,  the  world 
has  never  before  witnessed.  In  many 
ways,  believe  me,  the  most  remarkable 
man  of  this  or  any  other  time.  If  he 
were  not,  do  you  think  he  could  rule 
this  country  in  the  face  of  these 
facts?"  Mr.  Froude  pointed  to  the 
pictures  of  midnight  assassinations, 
houghing  of  cattle,  and  carding  of 
women,  in  the  background  of  the  car- 
toon. 


"  What  do  they  think  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone in  the  colonies  ?"  he  blandly 
asked.  I  replied  that  colonists  gener^ 
ally  abused  Mr.  Gladstone  heartily^ 
but,  I  feared,  ignorantly  ;  the  average 
colonist  judged  English  public  men  by 
his  own  standard,  and  had  no  concep- 
tion  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  wide  culture,, 
many-sided  ability,  and  his  great  dis- 
tinction of  mind  and  character.  "  I  am 
afmid  the  average  colonist  is  right 
enough  in  the  main,"  responded  Mr. 
Froude.  "  We  can  be  bamboozled  by 
so-called  culture  as  well  as  by  gross- 
ignorance.  As  an  old  Oxford  man  I 
have  been  tempted  more  than  once  to 
admire  unduly  some  precious  achieve- 
ment of  Mr.  Gladstone.  But  poster- 
ity will  endorse  the  colonists'  adverse 
verdict,  despite  all  Mr.  Gladstone's 
great  and  charming  personal  quali- 
ties." 

This  will,  perhaps,  be  the  best  place 
to  set  forth  Mr.  Fronde's  verdict  as  I 
have  heard  him  pronounce  it  at  various 
times,  on  some  of  our  leading  states- 
men. Concerning  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a 
public  man  I  never  once  heard  Mr. 
Froude  say  a  good  woixJ.  The  late 
Liberal  leader  was  always  in  his  eyes 
that  "  sinister  politician  "  to  whom  he 
pointedly  refera  in  his  later  writings. 
In  conversation  with  me,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  nearly  always  Froude's  stock 
illustration  of  the  evil  of  oratory,  and 
of  the  inevitable  disgrace  that  follows 
a  people  which  submits  itself  to  the 
rule  of  the  rhetorician.  "  The  orator," 
Mr.  Froude  would  say  by  way  of  defi- 
nition, "  is  he  who  uses  words  not  to 
express  truths,  but  to  wheedle,  flatter, 
and  befool  his  hearers ;  and  in  this 
sense,  as  I  have  said,  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
our  greatest  orator."  Those  at  all 
familiar  with  Froude's  political  writ- 
ings will  recognize  this  note  of  con- 
tempt for  oratory  and  the  art  of  public 
speaking  when  regarded  as  the  test  of 
fitness  to  govern,  or  as  a  measure  of 
intellectual  capacity. 

Is  there  a  single  instance  in  our  own  or 
any  other  history  of  a  great  political 
speaker  who  has  added  anything  to  human 
knowledge  or  to  human  worth?  Lord 
Chatham  may  stand  as  a  lonely  exception. 
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But,  except  Chatham,  who  is  there  ?  Not 
one  that  I  know  ot  Oratory  is  the  spend- 
thrift sister  of  the  Arts,  which  decks  itself 
like  a  stnimpet  with  the  tags  and  orna- 
ments which  it  steals  from  real  superiority. 
The  object  of  it  is  not  truth,  but  anything 
which  it  can  make  appear  truth  ;  anything 
which  it  can  persuade  people  to  believe  by 
calling  in  their  passions  to  obscure  their 
intelligence.  (The  English  in  the  West 
Indies,  p.  35.) 

Concerning  Mr.  Gladstone's  great 
rival,  Mr.  Froude  when  I  fii*st  knew 
him  was  more  tolerant,  but  not  mucli 
more  complimentary.  This  was  before 
he  wrote  the  '^  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Bea- 
consfleld ''  for  the  excellent  little  series 
of  the  **  Prime  Ministers  of  Queen  Vic- 
toriay"  edited  by  Mr.  Stuart  Be  id. 
*'  Dizzy,"  as  Froude  always  called  him, 
was  the  conscious  impostor,  Gladstone 
Uie  unconscious  impostor;  and,  like 
Carlyle,  he  preferred  the  former. 
*'With  all  Dizzy's  faulU,"  said  Mr. 
Froude  to  me  one  morning,  *^we  can 
never  conceive  him  spouting  from  the 
windows  of  railway  carriages."  After- 
wanls,  when  he  took  in  hand  the  little 
book  to  which  I  have  -referred,  it 
struck  me  forcibly  that  he  became 
something  more  than  tolerant  of  Dis- 
raeli. Through  the  kind  courtesy  of 
Mr.  Ashley  Froude  I  am  permitted  to 
make  use  of  one  or  two  of  the  many 
letters  which  I  had  the  honor  to  receive 
from  his  eminent  father.  The  follow- 
ing letter,  dated  November  2ud,  1889, 
and  written  from  his  favorite  Devon- 
shire home,  at  which  he  so  recently 
passed  away,  will,  I  think,  be  read  with 
interest,  especially  by  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  critics  and  admirers  :  — 

Deab  Mb.  Patchbtt  Martix, — I  have 
left  your  letter  longer  unacknowledged  than 
I  should  have  done,  but  though  not  ill,  as 
you  seem  to  suppose,  I  am  not  well  and 
dilatory.  I  have  some  pain  which  puts  me 
from  my  sleep ;  but  the  doctors  seem  to 
have  discovered  at  last  what  is  the  matter 
with  me,  and  assure  me  that  nothing  essen- 
tial has  gone  wrong. 

I  have  been  asked  to  undertake  a  brief 
account  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  I  have  no 
assurance,  however,  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
make  anything  out  of  it  worth  publishing. 
Age  makes  me  indifferent  to  many  things 


which  once  seemed  interesting ;  and  I  grow 
daily  more  satisfied  to  sit  still  and  see  the 
world  go  by  on  its  own  ways.  It  will  not 
go  a  road  which  in  my  opinion  will  lead  to 
the  right  place.  The  order  of  the  day  is 
disintegration,  spiritual,  moral,  social,  and 
political.  The  process  may  be  a  harrowing 
of  the  ground  preliminary  to  some  new 
harvest  in  ages  to  come.  But  it  is  no 
beautiful  thing  to  the  present  and  the 
coming  generation,  and  the  cant  about 
progress  disgusts  me.  Lord  Beaconsfield 
alone  of  public  men  seems  to  have  under- 
stood what  was  going  on,  and  this  is  what 
has  interested  me  about  him. 

I  hope  to  return  to  London  in  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight,  though  I  shall  not  enjoy  the 
change  from  our  sunny  seas  and  warm 
skies,  which  are  never  brighter  or  pleas- 
anter  than  in  winter. 

Yours  faithfully, 
J.  A.  Froude. 

Shortly  after  this  I  lunched  with  Mr. 
Froude  at  Onslow  Gardens,  and  found 
him  very  communicative  concerning 
his  biography  of  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
He  was  collecting,  in  his  own  peculiar 
fashion,  the  materials,  and  had  seen 
Disraeli's  brotlier,  who  was  a  neighbor 
of  his,  and  Lord  Rothschild,  and,  I 
believe,  the  late  Earl  of  Derby,  with 
whom  he  was  always  on  the  most  cor- 
dial terms.  His  appreciation  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  had  very  much  increased  ; 
and  even  where  he  could  not  altogether 
approve  of  his  public  conduct  I  found 
that  Froude  had  come  to  regard  Dis- 
raeli with  that  kind  of  affectionate  for- 
bearance with  which  most  of  us  smile 
over  the  shortcomings  of  Dr.  Johnson 
or  the  foibles  of  Charles  Lamb.  He 
sat  back  in  his  chair  and  read  with  evi- 
dent delight  his  analysis  of  ^'  Lothair,'^ 
that  satire  in  the  form  of  a  romance, 
which  he  pronounced  a  literary  mas- 
terpiece 1  Disraeli's  account  of  the 
machinations  of  the  Roman  cardinal, 
tlie  English  bishop,  and  the  reli«^ious 
ladies,  Anglican  and  Roman,  to  entrap 
the  unfortunate  Lothair  struck  Froude 
as  so  eminently  entertaining  that  he 
could  liardly  continue  to  read  what 
he  had  written  for  laughing ;  but  the 
master-stroke,  he  thought,  was  when 
Lothnir  is  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Mentana  fighting  as  a  Garibaldian,  and 
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the  cardinal,  the  monsignori,  and  the 
pious  ladies  gravely  try  to  persuade 
him  that  he  had  been  a  volunteer  in 
the  Papal  army. 

Too  weak  from  illness  [read  Mr.  Froude 
from  his  MS.,  with  beaming  eyes]  to  ex- 
press his  indignation  in  more  than  words, 
Lothair  protests  against  the  insolent  de- 
ceit Nowhere  in  English  fiction  is  there 
any  passage  where  the  satire  is  more  deli- 
cate than  in  the  cardinaVs  rejoinder. 
"Lothair"  opens  a  window  into  Disraeli's 
mind  revealing  the  inner  workings  of  it 
more  completely  than  anything  else  which 
he  wrote  or  said.  (The  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field,  p.  227.) 

Then,  as  readers  of  the  book  will  re- 
member, Mr.  Froude  quotes  the  whole 
conversation  between  the  cardinal  and 
liOtliair,  in  which  the  former  so  amus- 
ingly treats  the  statements  of  the  latter 
as  to  the  side  he  had  fought  ou  at 
Men  tana  as  mere  sick  fancies.  The 
passage  is  certainly  exquisite,  and  it 
lost  nothing  by  Mr.  Froude 's  expres- 
sive reading. 

His  keen  relish  of  this  theological 
casuistry  was,  I  believe,  heightened  by 
his  recollections  of  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  early  Tractarian  controversies 
at  Oxford. 

Altogether  I  found  Mr.  Froude  not 
only  thoroughly  interested  in  his  sub- 
ject, but,  as  I  told  him,  at  the  half-way 
house  to  Disraeli-ism.  He  said  that 
Dizzy  was  a  blessed  relief  in  a  world  so 
full  of  pretentious  humbug  and  pietistic 
self-deception.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  at 
any  rate,  had  always  known  what  he 
was  after,  and.  was  on  the  whole  rather 
more  honest  than  his  Pecksniffian  an- 
tagonists. His  wit  and  irony,  too, 
should  outweigh  a  multitude  of  of- 
fences. Mr.  Froude  said  he  regretted 
that  he  had  not  seen  more  of  him  ;  it 
was  entirely  his  own  fault.  Disraeli 
had  made  advances,  sending  him  an 
early  complimentary  copy  of  "  Endym- 
ion,''  with  a  polite  note  requesting 
his  opinion  of  it.  But  "  Endymion  " 
was  by  no  means  a  second  ^*  Lothair.'' 
Mr.  Froude 's  face  fairly  beamed  with 
delight  at  the  very  mention  of  that 
entertaining  work. 

Nor  had  be  heard  much  of  Disraeli 


ou  his  legs  in  the  House,  as  he  ab- 
horred Parliamentary  debates;  this 
too,  he  admitted,  was  a  loss,  as  Dizzy's 
very  presence  there  was  a  standing 
satire  on  the  whole  thing.  Then  turn- 
ing over  his  manuscript,  Mr.  Froude 
came  on  a  passage  which  he  proceeded 
to  read  in  a  slow,  mouthing  manner,  in 
imitation  of  Lord  Beaconsfleld's  style 
on  lofty  occasions.  It  was  the  well- 
known  attack  on  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
the  Liberal  Cabinet :  "  Under  his  in- 
fluence and  at  his  instance  we  have 
legalized  confiscation,  we  have  de- 
stroyed churches,  we  have  shaken 
property  to  its  foundation,  we  have 
emptied  gaols."  Mr.  Froude  rolled  the 
words  like  a  sweet  morsel  on  liis 
tongue.  Still  keener  was  his  enjoy- 
ment of  Disraeli's  remark  about  the 
Zulus  after  the  death  of  the  prince 
imperial :  "  A  very  remarkable  people 
the  Zulus ;  they  defeat  our  generals, 
they  convert  our  bishops,  they  have 
settled  the  fate  of  a  great  European 
dynasty."  Colenso  was  a  personal 
friend  of  Froude,  and  this  perhaps 
added  point  to  the  allusion.  He  was 
even  more '  delighted  with  Disraeli's 
famous  appearance  at  Oxford,  when  he 
solemnly  assured  Bishop  Wilberforce 
and  the  assembled  clergy  that  he  (Dis- 
raeli) was  **  on  the  side  of  the  angels." 
The  recollection  of  this  scene  seemed 
almost  too  much  for  Mr.  Froude,  who 
laughed  until  the  tears  came  into  his 
eyes. 

It  is  probable  that  the  increased  ap- 
preciation and  kindliness  manifested 
by  Mr.  Froude  towards  Lord  Beacons- 
field  were  in  some  measure  due  to  that 
remarkable  man's  magnanimity  towards 
Thomas  Carlyle  —  his  bitter  and  power- 
ful opponent  —  to  whom  he  offered  a 
baronetcy  and  a  pension.  ^'  The  Bed 
Indian  of  debate,"  said  Mr.  Froude  one 
morning,  "is  after  all  more  forgiving 
than  the  spiritual  offspring  of  Dr.  Pu- 
sey  "  —  an  allusion,  I  supposed,  to  Mr. 
Gladstone.  As  I  said  to  Mr.  Froude, 
he  was  at  the  half-way  house  to  Dis- 
raeli-ism. The  world  has  recently  been 
told  that  the  late  Sir  Williura  Gregory, 
an  astute  observer  of  character,  who 
was  on  intimate  terms  with  Lord  Bea- 
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coDsfleldy  regarded  him  '^  from  first  to 
last  as  a  charlatan."  My  impression  is 
that  had  Froude  heard  Sir  William 
declare  this  he  would  not  have  ques- 
tioned its  accuracy,  but  would  have 
remarked  that  there  were  many  kinds 
of  charlatans  and  that  he  personally 
rather  liked  the  Disraeliau  variety. 

When  I  consented  to  write  the  biog- 
raphy of  the  late  Lord  Sherbrooke,  I  at 
once  consulted  Mr.  Froude  on  what  I 
foresaw  would  be  a  delicate  and  diffi- 
cult umlertaking.  He  answered  with 
his  nufailing  urbanity  ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  it  will  be  seen,  almost 
makes  suggestive  remarks  on  the 
scheme  of  federating  the  Australian 
colonies,  which  Sir  Henry  Parkes  was 
ihen  bringing  forward  at  Sydney. 

6  Onslow  Qardens, 

Februury  10th,  1891. 

0BAB  Mr.  Mabtin,  ~I  am  glad  to  hear 
that  you  are  to  give  us  an  account  of  Lord 
Sherbrooke.  I  remember  him  well  at 
Oxford  before  I  went  oat  of  residence. 
Indeed,  I  was  almost  his  pupil.  I  asked 
him  to  take  me  when  I  was  going  into  the 
schools.  To  his  regret,  I  believe,  and  cer- 
tainly to  mine,  he  had  no  room  for  me. 

I  have  met  him  frequently  since  he  re- 
turned from  Australia,  but  have  never  been 
intimate  with  him.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
give  you  any  recollections  which  may  occur 
to  me.  Tou  will  find  us  at  limcheon  any 
day  except  next  Thursday. 

I  wish  Parkes  well  in  his  undertaking. 
The  success  of  it  will  not  further  the  Im- 
perial Federation  of  our  noisy  but  imprac- 
tical Imperial  League.  I  despahr  of  any 
large  pcdicy  on  the  part  of  the  Home  (Gov- 
ernment. We  most  leave  it  all  to  senti- 
ment and  ifUereat.  If  a  United  Australia 
aspires  to  be  Queen  of  the  Pacific,  she  will 
want  the  help  of  our  fleet ;  and  may  be 
forced  into  some  close  naval  alliance.  But 
let  her  observe  that  the  United  States  are 
now  to  have  a  great  navy  also,  with  an  eye, 
I  suspect,  to  the  Pacific  on  their  part. 

I  have  not  seen  Dilke^s  book,  and  Just 
DOW  have  no  time  to  read  it. 

Yours  faithfully, 
J.  A.  Proxjdk. 

When  I  lunched  with  him  I  found 
that  bis  Oxford  recollections  of  Lowe 
were  not  valuable  ;  but  he  repeated 
more  than  once  how  sorry  he  was  not 
te  have  been  his  pupil.    Subsequently, 


after  I  had  re-read  his  interesting  ac- 
count of  Newman  and  the  Tractarians, 
I  pointed  out  to  him  his  singular  omis- 
sion of  Lord  Sherbrooke  from  the  list 
of  the  Tractarian  disputants  ;  and  gave 
him  some  particulars  of  Lowe's  two 
anti-Newmanite  pamphlets.  This  was 
his  reply  :  — 

The  Molt,  Saloombe,  Kingsbridge. 

May  20th,  1S91. 

Dbab  Mr.  Martin, — I  had  forgotten, 
or  I  never  knew,  that  Lowe  had  written 
about  Tract  00.  But  his  mental  eyes  were 
always  wide  open  in  those  days,  however  it 
might  have  been  with  his  material  eyes.  I 
wish  he  could  have  seen  his  way  as  clearly 
when  he  was  Gladstone's  colleague.  He 
did  once  say  to  me  that  if  Gladstone  tried 
to  hand  over  Irish  Education  to  the  Priests 
he  must  look  out  for  another  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  As  long  as  I  saw  him  in 
office  I  might  be  sure  it  was  all  right ;  but 
he  went  with  the  rest  when  the  time  came. 

Nothing  has  given  me  more  contempt  (it 
amounts  to  loathing)  for  the  modem  Rad- 
ical than  to  see  him  turning  his  back  on 
the  Reformers  and  the  Puritans  and  fra- 
ternizing with  Romanism.  What  would 
European  Liberalism  have  been  at  this  mo- 
ment if  these  brave  men  had  not  broken 
the  back  of  the  enemy  ?  I  am  afraid  that 
the  old  spirit  of  hatred  for  lies  is  indeed 
dead  in  us  all.  Carlyle  used  to  say  that  we 
had  but  two  alternatives  before  us  :  either 
a  sharp  swift  struggle  before  the  old  respect 
for  truth  had  died  out  of  us,  or  to  rot  away 
into  a  dung-he^p. 

My  life  of  Disraeli  will  not  appear  till  the 
autumn.  It  has  to  be  subject  to  comment, 
criticism,  and  correction  from  several  of 
his  friends. 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  A.  Froudk. 

My  New  Zealand  critics  begin  to  see  that 
I  was  no  such  bad  friend  to  them  after  all. 

Lord  Sherbrooke  would  have  probably 
replied  to  the  foregoing  that  he  was  to 
the  full  as  anti-clerical  as  Froude  him- 
self ;  but  then  it  is  one  thing  to  criticise 
a  government  policy  from  the  outside, 
and  quite  another  to  be  a  member  of  a 
Cabinet  in  which  you  are  liable  always 
to  be  out-voted  and  to  have  to  submit 
to  the  prime  minister  and  the  majority. 

The  postscript  about  his  New  Zen- 
land  critics  refers  to  the  hubbub  which 
Sir  Dillon  Bell,  then  agent-general,  and 
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other  prominent  colonists  had  created 
concerning  Fronde's  assertion  in  his 
"  Oceana"  that  New  Zealand  was  over- 
borrowing  in  the  London  market,  and 
that  most  of  the  borrowed  money  was 
simply  being  wasted.  The  critics  were 
particularly  incensed  because  he  wrote 
that  the  colonies  '*  require  a  change  of 
system,  if  bankruptcy  is  to  be  pre- 
vented/' Fronde's  complete  justifica- 
tion has  since  come,  as  every  one 
knows  who  has  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  a  shareholder  in  any  of  the  round 
dozen  of  Australian  banks  which  closed 
their  doors.  His  strictures  on  the  over- 
centralization  and  waste  of  public 
money  both  in  New  Zealand  and  in 
Australia  were  if  anything  not  severe 
enough  ;  while  his  delightful  book 
"  Oceana,"  as  I  have  taken  occasion  to 
point  out  to  Anglo-Colonials  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  British  Australasian 
(October  25th),  was  one  long  eulogy  of 
our  great  South  Sea  colonies. 

After  this  slight  colonial  digression, 
I  must  resume  my  recollections  of  Mr. 
Froude's  verdict  on  English  public 
men.  Froude  was  a  great  friend  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Derby,  for  whom  he  had 
the  warmest  personal  regard.  Lord 
Derby,  he  was  fond  of  saying,  was  a 
roan  of  the  clearest  intelligence  ;  above 
all,  there  was  *'  no  aristocratic  nonsense 
about  him."  He  had  also  a  strong 
))ersonal  affection  for  Lord  Carnarvon  ; 
but  I  do  not  remember  his  ever  refer- 
ring to  Lord  Salisbury,  except  on  one 
occasion,  when  he  was  in  a  somewhat 
pessimistic  mood.  *'The  peerage  was 
<loomed  —  Carlyle  saw  it ;  so  did 
Dizzy."  "But,"  added  Mr.  Froude, 
''  for  all  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  an 
infinitely  more  able  and  dignified  body 
than  the  House  of  Commons,  just  as 
Lord  Salisbury'  has  a  more  acute  and 
penetrating  intellect  than  Mr.  Glad- 
Htone  —  only  lie  doesn't  popularize  it  at 
railway  stations." 

From  the  time  that  I  first  knew  Mr. 
Froude,  which  was  long  before  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  Liberal  Party  over  Home 
Kule,  he  always  expressed  to  me  the 
hisrhest  admiration  of  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
This  stnick  me  as  beinsr  very  notice- 
able, as  it  was  the  time  of  "  the  un- 


authorized programme,  when  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  the  stern  and  rising 
hope  of  militant  provincial  Radicalism. 
Froude  then,  and  always,  simply  de- 
tested Radicals.  But  for  all  that,  he 
seemed  to  see  something  in  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain which,  in  his  eyes,  marked  him 
out  as  the  future  ruler  of  this  country  ; 
and  what  was  still  more  remarkable, 
he  seemed  to  think  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  country  when  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's turn  came.  This  was,  I 
repeat,  previous  to  the  split  over  Home 
Rule.  Before  starting  for  Australia, 
Mr.  Froude  told  me  that  he  liad  asked 
Mr.  Chamberlain  to  send  word  through 
him  to  the  colonial  democracy  that 
the  English  democracy  was  at  heart 
opposed  to  the  disintegration  of  the 
empire.  This  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Froude 
is,  I  think,  noteworthy  from  another 
point  of  view ;  for  it  shows  how  free 
this  Oxford  scholar  and  historian  was 
from  what  may  be  termed  the  academic 
bias,  and  how  ready  lie  was  to  recog- 
nize the  new  type  of  English  statesman 
who  does  not  graduate  at  the  univer- 
sity, but  in  the  municipality  and  the 
counting-house. 

''Whom  do  you  rank  as  the  first  of 
modern  English  prose-writers  ?  "  asked 
Mr.  Froude,  as  we  were  strolling  one 
afternoon  in  Chelsea.  Had  Lord  Ten- 
nyson suddenly  demanded  to  know 
whom  I  thought  to  be  the  greatest  poet 
of  the  day  I  could  not  have  been  more 
dumbfounded.  Noting  my  hesitation, 
and  perhaps  guessing  its  cause,  Mr. 
Froude  quickly  added  :  ''  Ah  I  I  nat- 
urally thought  you  would  say  Ruskin, 
who  is  certainly  a  master  of  descriptive 
writing  —  at  his  best  exquisite  I  New- 
man, too  (and  Matthew  Arnold  in  a 
lesser  degree),  had  lucidity  and  the 
gift  of  irony,  but  lacked  glow  and  color 
—  to  me  he  is  always  coW.  My  own 
favorite  is  Charles  Lamb."  Seeing 
that  I  was  greatly  interested,  he  went 
on  to  point  out  the  beauties  of  "  Dream 
Children,"  and  then  quoted  the  lovely 
passasre  in  "  The  New  Year's  Eve," 
beginning,  "And  you,  ray  midnight 
darlings,  my  Folios."    That,  he  said, 
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was  the  high-water  mark  of  modem 
Eiiglisli  prose,  equal  to  auy thing  of  the 
seveiileenth  cculury  —  ^'  the  English 
4is  pure  and  heautifal  as  that  of  the 
Liturgy  iUelf." 

Mr.  Froude  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Bret  Hnrte  ;  "  Tennessee's  Partner," 
and  '^  The  Lack  of  Roaring  Camp,"  he 
used  to  declare  were  of  the  immortals. 
When  I  once  said  I  feared  that  Mr. 
Bret  Harte  was  no  longer  the  fashion, 
Froude  merely  replied,  "  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  fashion."  In  this  appre- 
ciation of  the  American  story-teller,  as 
well  as  in  his  affection  for  Charles 
Lamb,  and  his  respect  for  Mr.  Cham- 
berhiin,  we  see  that  Froude  was  no 
thrall  to  academic  convention. 

Four  or  five  years  ago  Mr.  Froude 
varied  his  more  serious  histoncal  labors 
by  writing  an  Irish  romance,  "The 
Two  Chiefs  of  Dunboy."  This  work 
of  fiction  could  not  be  expected  to  ap- 
peal to  a  generation  which  goes  wild 
over  such  twaddle  as  ''  The  Heavenly 
Twins."  Despite  its  brilliant  descrip- 
tive passages,  and  really  clever  charac- 
terization, I  suppose  that  "The  Two 
Chiefs  of  Dunboy "  is  already  quite 
forgotten  by  the  votaries  of  Smith  and 
Mudie.  On  its  appearance  I  read  the 
book  and  reviewed  it  in  a  sympathetic 
spirit  in  one  of  the  literary  journals, 
which  Mr.  Froude  acknowledged  in  a  is 
characteristic  fashion. 

Tlie  Molt,  Saloombe, 

May  2nd,  1880. 
Dbaji  Mb.  Maktin, — Thanks  for  your 
letter  and  article  and  for  the  good-will 
which  is  shown  in  both.  In  "The  Two 
Chiefs"  I  had  no  dh«ct  political  aim.  I 
wanted  merely  to  show  dramatically  how 
noble-minded  men  went  inevitably  to  the 
ground  in  the  fatal  coll  in  which  England 
from  the  first  has  enveloped  Ireland.  Take 
up  the  history  where  you  will  you  find  the 
same  symptoms.  Spenser^  s  Ireland  was 
the  same  as  Goring' s.  Gladstone's  policy 
supposed  to  be  new  is  only  one  more  of  the 
spasmodic  gushes  of  sentiment  suggested 
as  always  by  some  condition  of  party  poli- 
tics in  England.  On  the  whole  I  think  it 
Is  the  worst  and  the  most  scandalous  of  the 
whole  history.  So  far  from  the  success  of 
men  like  Colonel  Goring  meaning  the  ex- 
termination of  the  Irish  race  it  is  the  only 
way  by  which  that  race  could  be  finally 


preserved.  A  rebellion  in  Ireland  at  no 
distant  period  supported  by  American  vol« 
unteers  is  now  quite  inevitable.  It  will 
stir  the  old  blind  fury  and  passion.  We 
shall  suffer,  we  shall  be  well  frightened 
and  the  panic  will  produce  the  usual 
effects. 

The  Irish  can  live  beside  us  as  subjects, 
but  under  no  other  conditions.  As  sub- 
jects they  would  have  been  cheerful,  loyal, 
and  prosperous  ;  but  we  would  not  have  it 
so,  and  in  the  end  they  will  either  be  de- 
stroyed or  will  have  to  go  West  the  whole 
of  them. 

Of  course  there  is  the  other  alternative, 
that  we  may  get  the  worst  of  the  fight ;  but 
that  I  do  not  anticipate. 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  A.  Froude. 

As  this  somewhat  startling  epistle 
shows,  Mr.  Froude,  especially  during 
the  latter  years  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
domination,  took  very  gloomy  views  of 
things.  This  pessimistic  habit  of  mind 
had,  in  fact,  been  growing  on  him  for 
some  time.  I  remember  one  day  try- 
ing to  combat  his  painful  predictions  as 
to  the  decadence  of  the  English  race 
by  pointing  out  how  everybody  admired 
General  Gordon.  "Yes,"  he  said, 
"  the  average  self-indulgent  fellow  sits 
over  the  fire  and  reads  these  heroic 
achievements  of  Gordon  in  the  Soudan, 
and  grows  quite  delighted  with  himself 
to  think  that  he  is  the  fellow-country- 
man of  such  a  man  I  But  if  a  general 
election  came  to-morrow,  he  would  go 
off  and  vote  on  some  immoral  side 
issue  for  the  very  politicians  who  left 
Gordon  to  perish  at  Khartoum." 

I  remember  during  the  flush  of  ex- 
citement  of  the  Colonial  and  Indian 
Exhibition  going  over  with  Mr.  Froude 
from  Onslow  Gardens  to  meet  Lord 
Augustus  Loftus  in  the  New  South 
Wales  Court.  As  we  entered  the  door 
and  passed  through  the  splendid  Indian 
Court,  Mr.  Froude  glanced  up  at  the 
roof,  and  said,  in  his  peculiar  tone  of 
voice,  "  This,  Mr.  Martin,  is  I  suppose 
the  mausoleum  of  the  empire." 

After  his  appointment  by  Lord  Sails-* 
bury  to  the  Oxford  professorship,  I  saw 
little  more  of  this  remarkable  and  fas- 
cinating man.  On  my  last  visit  to 
Oxford  I  found  that  he  and  his  family 
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had  just  left  for  Devonshire  ;  but  on 
every  side  one  beard  kindly  words  of 
him  and  his  admirable  lectures  on 
Erasmus,  which  have  just  been  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Longman.  I  imag- 
ine that  nothing  could  have  come  to 
him  at  the  close  of  his  life  so  agree- 
able as  this  appointment  of  Begius 
professor  of  modern  history.  It  at 
least  enabled  him  to  sing  his  swan's 
song  —  those  pseans  of  praise  on  a  kin- 
dred spirit  I  Just  after  going  down  to 
Oxford  Mr.  Froude  sent  me  a  graphic 
account  of  the  funeral  of  the  late  mas- 
ter of  fialliol. 

Jowett  was  buried  yesterday.  The  crowd 
was  enormous  ;  town  and  miiversity  equally 
demonstrative.  Old  dons  who  had  so  long 
anathematized  him  walking  in  reverent 
procession  behind  his  body.  I  am  now 
almost  the  last  survivor  of  Lord  Sher- 
brooke's  generation. 

The  question  has  been  raised  by  the 
Speaker^  "  Will  Froude  live  ?  "  Even 
the  Spectator  seems  to  think  it  doubt- 
ful, because  though  Froude  had  an 
almost  incomparable  literary  style,  ac- 
cording to  the  writer  he  lacked  that 
love  of  abstract  truth  without  which 
there  can  be  no  literary  immortality. 
It  is  of  course  a  wide,  and  it  seems  to 
me,  futile  question,  this  of  an  author's 
title-deeds  to  immortality.  Froude  used 
to  say  that  Charles  Lamb's  '^  Essays  " 
would  live  as  long  as  his  favorite  Tem- 
ple Church  ;  and  that  in  their  way, 
they  were  exquisite.  Much  of  Froude's 
voluminous  writing  must  inevitably 
perish  ;  but  not  I  venture  to  think  for 
the  reason  assigned  by  the  writer  in 
the  Spectator^  who  in  my  opinion  mis- 
apprehends Froude's  genius.  Froude 
was  essentially  a  lover  of  truth.  Early 
in  life  he  sacrificed  his  career  to  his 
conscience,  or  he  might  have  remained 
at  Oxford  and  become  a  High  Church 
bishop,  or  "gone  over"  and  become 
(who  knows  ?)  a  Boman  cardinal  or 
monsisrnore.  Was  not  Erasmus  him- 
self offered  the  Sicilian  bishopric  by 
tlie  Archduke  Charles,  and  afterwards 
the  red  hat  by  Pope  Paul  III.  ?  In- 
stead of  taking  the  easy  path  he  went 
out  with  empty  hands  into  the  barren 
literary    road    of   London,    which,    as 


Professor  Sanday  said  in  his  funeral 
sermon  at  St.  Mary's,  was  in  itself 
a  "  truly  Christian  act."  Similarly 
Froude  always  put  forward  in  his  writ- 
ings his  sincere  convictions,  however 
unpalatable,  to  the  majority.  But  what 
the  writer  in  the  Spectator  probably 
means  is,  not  that  Froude  was  indiffer- 
ent to  truth,  but  that  he  was  too  care- 
less of  what  are  commonly  called 
"  facts ; "  and  this  criticism  in  one 
sense  is  quite  just.  Fronde  wrote  his- 
tory as  a  literary  impressionist,  not  as 
a  philosophic  chronicler ;  a  method  it 
must  be  admitted  open  to  grave  abuse. 
Having  made  up  his  mind  on  certain 
vital  questions,  say,  for  instance,  the 
Bcformation,  Fronde  proceeded  to  deal 
with  the  men  and  events  of  the  period 
dramatically.  In  doing  so,  he  never 
disguised  that  his  sympathies  were 
strongly  enlisted  on  one  side,  or  tliat 
there  were  certain  historical  person- 
ages whom  he  approved  and  otliers 
whom  he  detested.  This  is  a  frame  of 
mind  remote  enough  from  that  of  Gib- 
bon's ideal  historian  —  the  man  who 
has  neither  a  religion  nor  a  country  of 
his  own.  But  if  we  will  consider 
Froude,  not  as  a  philosophic  historian^ 
but  as  a  literary  impressionist  writing 
on  history,  we  can  hardly  fail,  I  think, 
to  appreciate  not  only  his  brilliance^ 
but  his  devotion  to  what  he  regarded 
as  truth. 

No  books  of  our  time  have  been 
more  heartily  abused  than  Froude's 
biographical  volumes  on  Carlyle  ;  in 
my  opinion  simply  because  Froude 
was  so  outspoken  and  conscientious  ia 
dealing  with  his  hero.  We  had  all 
formed  unconsciously  an  ideal  Carlyle  ; 
and  the  real  portrait  came  upon  us  as  a 
shock.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in 
recording  Carlyle's  sayings  and  doings^ 
Froude  never  attempts  to  square  tliem 
with  his  own  personal  predilections. 
Froude  thought  Newman  had  the  intel- 
lect of  a  Cfesar ;  Carlyle,  he  tells  us, 
declared  that  Newman  had  the  brain 
of  a  rabbit.  Froude  admired  Charles 
Lamb  above  all  English  writers  ;  Car- 
lyle describes  "Elia"  and  his  |)oor 
sister  in  words  that  are  harrowing  to 
most  of  us  to  read.    Bat  as  a  conseiea- 
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tioQS  biographer  entrusted  with  all  the 
papers  aud  documents,  Fronde  decided, 
and  rightly,  that  Carlyle  must  appear, 
**  warts  and  all."  And  when  he  hacl 
given  us  his  portrait  with  these  disfig- 
urements, he  told  us  in  all  sincerity 
that  it  was  the  portrait  of  the  noblest 
human  being  he  had  ever  known. 

This  is  the  age  of  tit-bits.  People 
are  content  to  be  fed  by  literary  cats'- 
meat  men  on  *'  scraps  "  and  to  nourish 
the  soul  on  journalistic  essences.  Such 
a  state  of  things  is  the  Nemesis  of  the 
printing-press.  It  is  so  much  simpler 
to  glance  at  the  newspaper  review  of 
books  than  to  read  the  books  for  our- 
selves. As  a  rule,  too,  we  merely  read 
the  startling  or  spicy  extracts  which 
the  reviewer  is  compelled  to  tear  from 
the  context.  The  result  is  that  the 
ordinary  person  who  passes  some  glib 
judgment  on  such  a  work  as  the 
*^ Thomas  Carlyle"  of  Mr.  Froude 
knows  as  much  of  its  actual  contents 
as  the  fashionable  idiot  in  Dickens 
knew  about  Shakespeare's  sublime 
tragedy  of  ''  Macbeth."  To  that  gen- 
tleman ** Macbeth"  was  the  play  in 
which  there  was  ^'  a  dem'd  uncomfort- 
able woman  who  insists  on  getting  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  walking 
about  tlie  room  with  a  lighted  candle." 

An  Australian  young  lady  once 
frankly  confided  to  me  that  she  felt  so 
furious  with  Fronde's  "  Oceana"  when 
it  first  came  out  Uiat  she  would  have 
joined  a  committee  to  lynch  him.  But 
since  slie  had  come  to  England  she  had 
found  time  to  read  the  book,  and  was 
fascinated  by  it;  her  only  complaint 
l)elng  that  it  was  on  the  whole  too 
laudatory  to  her  fellow-colonists  and 
written  too  much  coiileui^de-rose.  This 
young  lady  had  no  doubt  previously 
subsisted  on  ''  Exlract-or-newspaper." 

It  seems  to  rao  impossible  to  predict 
whether  Froude  as  a  writer  will  live 
or  not.  We  only  know  that  extremely 
few  writers  of  the  present  day  —  and 
only  selections  from  their  writings  — 
can  possibly  survive ;  for  the  rest,  old 
Father  Time  will  sweep  them  into  his 
great  waste-paper  basket  I 

But  for  the  present  generation  I 
make  bold  to  maintain  that  no  English- 


man who. is  a  lover  of  books,  and  also  a 
lover  of  his  country,  can  look  upon 
his  library  shelves  with  complacency  if 
they  do  not  contain  '^The  Histoty  of 
England  from  the  Fall  of  Wol»ey  to 
the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada," 
and  likewise  ''  The  History  of  the  En- 
glish in  Ireland  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury." Beside  these  should  rest  the 
whole  series  of  "Shoi*t  Studies  on 
Great  Subjects"  and  the  admirable 
newly  published  *'  Life  and  Letters  of 
Enismus"  —  a  set  of  truly  character- 
istic discourses.  Being  myself  a  lover 
of  biography  I  should  not  be  satisfied 
without  the  lives  of  Caesar  and  Carlyle, 
of  Bunyan  and  Beaconsfield  ;  and  feel- 
ing an  interest  in  the  colonies,  I  should 
also  want  "Oceana"  and  "The  En- 
glish in  the  West  Indies."  From  this 
mass  of  fine  work  I  cannot  but  think 
that  some  small  portion  will  be  handed 
down  to  posterity. 

A.  Patchett  Martin. 


From  The  Contemporary  Berlew. 
MOUNTAIN-FALLS. 

The  great  landslip  which  caused  the 
formation  of  the  Gohna  Lake,  in  Gurh- 
wal,  in  the  central  Himalayas,  has  re- 
cently attracted  much  attention.  Such 
landslips  are  not  uncommon  in  moun- 
tain ranges  of  relatively  recent  eleva- 
tion, where  strata  steeply  tilted  are  in 
positions  of  not  very  durable  equilib- 
rium. Undermining  by  water,  changes 
of  temperature,  and  the  like  forces,  are 
constantly  at  work ;  and  from  year  to 
year  their  activity  makes  itself  appar- 
ent. In  process  of  time  the  amount  of 
rock  ready  to  slide  becomes  reduced, 
and  the  mountain  range,  as  its  peaks 
diminish  in  altitude  and  lose  their  pre- 
cipitancy of  form,  becomes  more  stable 
and  less  liable  to  monstrous  fallings 
and  catastrophes. 

The  Himalayas  are,  from  a  geological 
point  of  view,  a  very  young  set  of 
mountain  ranges ;  they  still  tumble 
nbout  on  an  embarrassingly  large  scale. 
The  fall,  which  has  recently  made  such 
a  stir,  began  on  September  6,  1898. 
That  day  the  Maithana  Hill   (eleven 
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thousand  feet),  a  spur  of  a  large  moun- 
tain mass,  pilched  bodily,  rather  than 
slid,  inlo  the  valley. 

Little  could  be  seen  of  the  terrible  oc- 
currence, for  clouds  of  dust  instantly 
arose,  which  darkened  the  neighborhood 
and  fell  for  miles  around,  whitening  the 
ground  and  the  trees  until  all  seemed  to  be 
snow-covered.  The  foot  of  the  hill  had 
been  undermined  by  springs  until  there 
was  no  longer  an  adequate  base,  and  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  a  large  part  of  the 
mountain  slid  down,  pushed  forward,  and 
shot  across  the  valley,  presenting  to  the 
little  river  a  lofty  and  impervious  wall, 
against  which  its  waters  afterwards  gath- 
ered. Masses  of  rock  were  hurled  a  mile 
away,  and  knocked  down  trees  on  the 
slopes  across  the  valley.  Many  blocks  of 
dolomitic  limestone,  weighing  from  thirty 
to  fifty  tons,  were  sent  like  cannon-shots 
through  the  air.  The  noise  was  terrific, 
and  the  frightened  natives  heard  the  din 
repeated  at  intervals  for  several  days,  for 
the  first  catastrophe  was  succeeded  by 
a  number  of  smaller  slides.  Even  five 
months  after  the  mountain  gave  way,  every 
rainy  day  was  succeeded  by  falls  of  rocks. 
A  careful  computation  gives  the  weight  of 
the  enormous  pile  of  rubbish  at  eight  hun- 
dred million  tons. 

The  Himalayas  are  indeed  passing 
through  their  dramatic  geological  pe- 
nod,  when  they  give  rise  to  such  land- 
slips as  this  at  relatively  frequent 
intervals.  Plenty  of  landslips  quite  as 
big  have  been  recorded  in  the  last  half- 
century,  and,  amongst  the  remote  and 
uninhabited  regions  of  the  great  ranges, 
numbers  more,  of  which  no  record  is 
made,  constantly  happen.  The  catas- 
trophic period  has  ended  for  the  Alps. 
Landslips  on  a  great  scale  seldom  occur 
there  now  ;  wlien  they  do  occur,  the 
cause  of  them  is  oftener  the  activity  of 
man  than  of  natural  forces.  But  of  a 
great  landslip  in  the  Alps  details  are 
sure  to  be  observed,  and  we  are  enabled 
to  form  a  picture  of  the  occurrence. 
When  the  Alps  tremble  the  nations 
quake  ;  the  Himalayas  may  shudder  in 
their  solitudes,  but  the  busy  occidental 
world  pays  scant  attention,  unless  gath- 
ering waters  threaten  to  spread  ruin 
afar.  Of  the  Grohna  Lake  we  have 
been  told  much,  but  little  of  tlie  fall 


that  caused  it.  Eye-witnesses  appear 
not  to  have  been  articulate.  We  can, 
however,  form  some  idea  of  what  it 
was  like  from  the  minute  and  accurate 
account  we  possess  of  a  great  and  fa- 
mous Alpine  landslip ;  I  refer  to  that 
whicli  buried  part  of  the  village  of 
Elm,  in  Canton  Clarus,  on  September 
11, 1881.1 

Elm  is  the  highest  village  in  the 
Sernf  valley.  Its  position  is  fixed  by 
the  proximity  of  a  meadow-flat  of  con- 
siderable extent.  Above  this  three 
minor  valleys  radiate,  two  of  which  are 
separated  from  one  another  by  a  moun- 
tain mass,  whose  last  buttress  was  the 
Plattenbergkopf,  a  hill  with  a  precipi- 
tous side  and  a  flat  and  wooded  summit, 
which  used  to  face  the  traveller  coming 
up  the  main  valley.  It  was  this  hill 
that  fell. 

The  cause  of  the  fall  was  simple,  and 
reflects  little  credit  on  Swiss  communal 
government.  About  half-way  up  the 
hill  there  dips  into  it  a  bed  of  fine 
slate,  excellent  for  school  slates.  In 
the  year  1868  concessions  were  given 
by  the  Commune  for  working  this  slate 
for  ten  years,  without  any  stipulations 
as  to  the  method  to  be  employed.  Im- 
mense masses  of  the  rock  were  re- 
moved. A  hole  was  made  one  hundred 
and  eighty  metres  wide,  and  no  sup- 
ports were  left  for  the  roof.  It  was 
pushed  into  the  mountain  to  a  depth  of 
sixty-five  metres  I  In  1878,  when  the 
concessions  lapsed,  the  Commune,  by  a 
small  majority,  decided  to  work  Uie 
quarry  itself.  Every  burgher  consid- 
ered that  he  had  a  right  to  work  in  the 
quarry,  when  the  weather  was  unsuit- 
able for  farm  labor.  The  place  was 
therefore  overcrowded  on  wet  days, 
and  burdened  with  unskilful  hands. 
The  quarry,  of  course,  did  not  pay,  and 
became  a  charge  on  the  rates,  but  be- 
tween eighty  and  a  hundred  men  drew 
wages  from  it  intermittently. 

The  roof  by  degrees  became  visibly 
rotten.  Lumps  of  rock  used  to  fall 
from  it,  and  many  fatal  accidents  oc- 

>  All  details  connected  with  thlf  aTalanehe  wei« 
collected  on  the  spot,  and  shortly  af  tenrards  pnb* 
lished  in  a  TOlome.  (Der  Ber^stun  Ton  XIm,  hf 
B.  Buss  and  £.  Helm.    Zarich,  1881.) 
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earred.  The  mass  of  the  mountaio 
above  the  quarry  showed  a  ieudeiicy  to 
grow  uuslable,  yet  blustiug  went  for- 
ward merrily,  and  no  precautious  were 
taken.  Cracks  opened  overhead  in  all 
directions  ;  water  and  earth  used  to 
ooze  down  through  them.  Fifteen 
hundred  feet  higher  up,  above  the  top 
of  tlie  Plattenbergkopf,  the  ground  be- 
gan to  be  rifted.  In  1876  a  large  crack 
split  the  rock  across  above  the  quarry 
roof,  and  fours  years  later  the  mass 
til  us  outlined  fell  away.  In  1879  seri- 
ous signs  were  detected  of  coming  ruin 
on  a  large  scale.  A  great  crack  split 
the  mountain  across  behind  Ihe  top  of 
the  liill.  The  existence  of  this  crack 
was  well  known  to  the  villagers,  who 
had  a  special  name  for  it.  It  steadily 
lengthened  and  widened.  By  August, 
1881,  it  was  over  four  metres  wide,  and 
swallowed  up  all  the  surface  drainage. 
Every  one  seems  then  to  have  agreed 
that  the  mountain  would  ultimately 
fall,  but  no  one  was  anxious.  The  last 
part  of  August  and  the  first  days  of 
September  were  very  wet.  On  Sep- 
tember 7  masses  of  rock  began  to  fall 
from  the  hill ;  more  fell  on  the  Slh, 
and  strange  sounds  were  heanl  in  the 
body  of  the  rock  ;  work  was  at  last  sus- 
pended in  the  quarry.  On  the  lOlh  a 
commission  of  incompetent  people  in- 
vestigated the  hill,  and  pronounced 
that  there  was  no  immediate  danger. 
They,  however,  ordered  that  work 
should  cease  in  the  quariy  till  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  whereat  the  workmen 
mnnuured.  All  through  the  lOlh  and 
the  morning  of  the  11th  falls  of  rock 
occarred  every  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
so.  Some  were  large.  They  kept  com- 
ing from  new  places.  The  mountain 
groaned  and  rumbled  incessantly,  and 
there  was  no  longer  any  doubt  that  it 
was  rotten  through  and  tlirough. 

The  11th  of  September  was  a  wet 
Sunday.  Bocks  and  rock-masses  kept 
falling  from  the  Flattenbei^.  The 
boys  of  the  village  were  all  agog  wilh 
excitement,  and  could  hardly  be  pre- 
vented by  their  parents  from  going  too 
near  the  hill.  In  the  afternoon  a  num- 
ber of  men  gathered  at  an  inn  in  the 
opper  village,  just  at  the  foot  of  the 


laboring  rocks,  to  watch  the  falls.  They 
called  to  Meiurad  Bhyner,  as  he  passed, 
carrying  a  cheese  from  an  alp,  to  join 
them,  but  he  refused,  *'  not  feariug  for 
himself,  but  for  the  cheese."  An- 
other group  of  persons  assembled  in  a 
relative's  house  to  celebrate  a  christen- 
ing. A  few  houses  immediately  below 
the  quarry  were  emptied,  but  the  peo- 
ple from  them  did  not  move  far.  At 
four  o'clock  Schoolmaster  Wyss  was 
standing  at  his  window,  watch  in  hand, 
registering  the  falls  and  the  time  of 
their  occurrence.  Huntsman  Elmer 
was  on  his  doorstep  looking  at  the 
quarry  through  a  telescope.  Every 
one  was  more  or  less  on  the  qid  vive, 
but  no  one  foresaw  danger  to  himself. 
Many  of  the  people  in  the  lower  vil- 
lage, called  Miisli,  which  was  the  best 
part  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  quarry, 
and  separated  from  it  by  a  large  flat 
area,  were  quite  uninterested.  They 
were  making  coffee,  milking  cows,  and 
doing  the  like  small  domestic  business. 

Suddenly,  at  a  quarter  past  five,  a 
mass  of  the  mountain  broke  away 
from  the  Plattenbergkopf.  The  ground 
bent  and  broke  up,  the  trees  upon  it 
nodded  and  folded  together,  and  the 
rock  engulfed  them  in  its  bosom  as  it 
crashed  down  over  the  quarry,  shot 
across  the  streams,  dashing  their  water 
in  the  air,  and  spread  itself  out  upon 
the  fiat.  A  greyish-black  cloud  hov- 
ered for  a  while  over  the  ruin,  and 
slowly  passed  away.  No  one  was  killed 
by  this  fall,  though  the  debris  reached 
within  a  dozen  yards  of  the  inn  where 
the  sightseers  were  gathered.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  upper  village  now 
began  to  be  a  little  frightened.  They 
made  preparations  for  moving  the  aged 
and  sick  persons,  and  some  of  their 
effects.  People  also  came  up  from  the 
lower  villages  to  help,  and  to  see  the 
extent  of  the  calamity.  Others  came 
together  to  talk,  and  the  visitors  who 
had  quitted  the  inn  returned  to  it. 
Some  went  into  their  houses  to  shut 
the  windows  and  keep  out  the  dust. 
No  one  was  in  any  hurry. 

This  first  fall  came  from  the  east  side 
of  the  Plattenbergkopf ;  seventeen 
minutes  later  a  second  and  larger  fall 
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descended  from  the  west  side.  The 
gashes  luikdo  by  the  two  united  below 
the  peak^  and  left  its  enormous  mass 
isolated  and  without  support.  The 
second  fall  must  have  been  of  a  start- 
ling character,  for  Schoolmaster  Wyss 
forgot  his  watch  after  it.  It  over- 
whelmed the  inn  and  four  other  houses, 
killed  a  score  of  persons,  and  drove  ter- 
ror into  all  beholders,  so  that  they 
started  running  up  the  opposite  hill. 
Oswald  Kubli,  one  of  the  last  to  leave 
the  inn,  saw  this  fall  from  close  at 
hand.  He  was  standing  outside  the 
inn  when  he  heard  some  one  cry  out : 
''  My  God  I  here  comes  the  whole  thing 
down  I  ^'  Every  one  fled,  most  making 
for  the  Dtiuiberg.  ^'I  made  four  or 
Ave  strides,  and  then  a  stone  struck 
Gciger,  and  he  fell  without  a  word. 
Pieces  from  the  ruined  inn  flew  over 
my  head.  My  brother  Jacob  was 
knocked  down  by  them."  Again  a 
dark  cloud  of  dust  enveloped  the  ruin. 
As  it  cleared  off.  Huntsman  Elmer 
could  see,  through  his  glass,  the  people 
racing  up  the  hill  (the  Diiniberg)  ^'  like 
a  herd  of  terrifled  chamois."  When 
they  had  reached  a  certain  height  most 
of  them  stood  still  and  looked  back. 
Some  halted  to  help  their  friends, 
others  to  take  breath. 

Of  those  who  were  before  me  [relates 
Meinrad  Rhyner]  some  were  for  turning 
back  to  the  valley  to  render  help,  but  I 
called  to  them  to  fly.  Heinrich  Elmer  was 
carrying  boxes,  and  was  only  twenty  paces 
behind  me  when  he  was  killed.  There 
were  also  an  old  man  and  woman,  who 
were  helping  along  their  brother,  eighty 
years  old  ;  they  might  have  been  saved  If 
they  had  left  him.  I  ran  by  them,  and 
urged  them  to  hasten. 

Of  those  who  took  refuge  on  the  Diini- 
berg, only  six  escaped  destruction  by 
tlie  third  fall,  and  they  held  on  their 
way,  and  went  empty-handed.  Ruin 
overtook  the  kind  and  the  covetous  to- 
gether. 

At  this  time,  before  the  third  fall, 
fear  came  also  upon  the  cattle.  A  cow 
grazing  far  down  the  valley,  bellowed 
aloud  and  started  running  for  the 
hitkide  with  tail  ouUtraitened.  She 
reached  a  place  of   safety  before  her 


meadow  was  overwhelmed.  Cats  and 
chickens  likewise  saved  themselves, 
and  two  goats  sought  and  found  salva- 
tion on  the  steps  of  the  parsonage. 

During  the  four  miuutes  that  fol- 
lowed the  second  fall  every  one  seems 
to  have  been  ruuning  about,  with  a 
tendency,  as  the  moments  passed,  to 
conclude  that  the  worst  was  over. 
Then  those  who  were  watching  the 
mountain  from  a  distance  beheld  the 
whole  upper  portion  of  the  Platteuberg- 
kopf,  ten  million  cubic  metres  of  rock, 
suddenly  shoot  from  the  hillside.  The 
forest  upon  it  bent  ^'  like  a  field  of  com 
in  a  wind,"  before  being  swallowed  up. 
'^The  trees  became  mingled  together 
like  a  flock  of  sheep."  The  hillside  was 
all  in  movement,  and  ^'all  iu  parts 
were  playing  together."  The  mass 
slid,  or  rather  shot  down,  with  extraor- 
dinary velocity,  till  ito  foot  reached  the 
quarry.  Then  the  upper  part  pitched 
forward  liorizon tally,  straight  across 
the  valley  and  on  to  the  Diiniberg. 
People  in  suitable  positions  could  at 
this  moment  clearly  see  through  be- 
neath it  to  the  hillside  beyond.  They 
also  saw  the  people  in  the  upper  village, 
and  on  the  Diiniberg,  racing  about 
wildly.  No  individual  masses  of  rock 
could  be  seen  in  the  avalanche,  except 
from  near  at  hand ;  it  was  a  dense 
cloud  of  stone,  sharply  outlined  below, 
rounded  above.  The  falling  mass 
looked  so  vast  that  Schoolmaster  Wyss 
thought  it  was  going  to  flll  up  the 
whole  valley.  A  cloud  of  dust  accom- 
panied it,  and  a  great  wind  was  flung 
before  it.  This  wind  swept  across  the 
valley  and  overthrew  the  houses  in 
its  path  "like  haycocks."  The  roofs 
were  lifted  first,  and  carried  far,  then 
the  wooden  portions  of  the  houses  were 
borne  bodily  through  the  air,  "just  as 
an  autumn  storm  first  drives  off  the 
leaves  and  then  the  dead  branches 
themselves  from  the  trees."  In  many 
cases  wooden  ruins  were  dropped  from 
the  air  on  to  the  top  of  the  stone  dibris 
when  the  fall  was  at  an  end.  Eye- 
witnesses say  that  trees  were  blown 
about  "like  matches,"  that  houses 
were  "  lifted  through  the  air  like  feath- 
ers," and  "  thrown  like  caids  against 
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the  hillside,"  ''that  they  bent,  trem- 
bled, and  then  broke  up  like  little 
toys"  before  the  avalanche  came  to 
them.  Hay,  furniture,  and  the  bodies 
of  men  were  mixed  with  the  house- 
ruins  in  the  air.  Some  pei-sons  were 
cast  down  by  the  blast  and  raised  again. 
Others  were  carried  through  the  air 
and  deposited  in  safe  positions  ;  others, 
again,  were  hurled  upwards  to  destruc- 
tion, and  dropped  in  a  shattered  state 
as  much  as  a  hundred  metres  away. 
Huntsman  Elmer  relates  as  follows  :  — 

My  son  Peter  was  in  Miisli  (nearly  a  mile 
from  the  quarry)  with  his  wife  and  child. 
He  sought  to  escape  with  them  by  running. 
On  coming  to  a  wall,  he  took  the  child 
from  his  wife  and  leaped  over  it.  Turning 
round,  he  saw  her  reach  out  her  hand  to 
another  child.  At  that  moment  the  wind 
lifted  him,  and  he  was  borne  up  the  hill- 
side. My  married  daughter,  also  in  Miisli, 
fled  with  two  children.  She  held  the 
younger  in  her  arms  and  led  the  other. 
This  one  was  snatched  away  from  her,  but 
she  found  herself,  not  knowing  how,  some 
distance  up  the  hillside,  lying  on  the 
ground  face  downwards,  with  the  baby 
beneath  her,  both  uninjured. 

The  avalanche,  as  has  been  said, shot 
with  incredible  swiftness,  horizontally 
across  the  valley.  It  pitched  on  to  the 
Doniberg,  struck  it  obliquely,  and  was 
thus  deflected  down  the  level  and  fer- 
tile valley-floor,  which  it  covered  in  a 
few  seconds,  to  the  distance  of  nearly 
a  mile  and  over  its  whole  width,  with  a 
mass  of  rock-debris,  more  than  thirly 
feet  thick.  Most  of  the  people  on  Ihe 
hillside  were  instantly  killed,  the  ava- 
lanche falling  on  to  them  and  crushing 
them  flat,  ^*  as  an  insect  is  crushed  into 
a  red  streak  under  a  man's  foot." 
Only  six  persons  here  escaped.  Two 
of  them  were  almost  reached  by  the 
rocks,  the  others  were  whirled  aloft 
throu<2;h  the  air  and  deposited  in  differ- 
ent directions*  One  survivor  describes 
how  ihe  dust-cloud  overtook  him, ''  and 
came  between  him  and  his  breath." 
He  sank  face  downwards  on  the 
ground,  feeling  powerless  to  go  fur- 
ther. Looking  back  be  saw  ^'stones 
flying  above  the  dust-cloud.  In  a  mo- 
ment all  seemed  to  be  over.  I  stood 
up  and  climbed  a  few  yards  to  a  spring 


of  water  to  wash  out  the  dust,  which 
filled  my  mouth  and  nose  (all  survivors 
on  the  Diiuiberg  had  the  same  experi- 
ence). All  around  was  dark  and  buried 
in  dust." 

It  was  only  when  the  avalanche  had 
struck  the  Diiuiberg  and  begun  to  turn 
aside  from  it  —  the  work  of  a  second  or 
two  —  that  the  people  in  the  lower 
village,  far  down  along  the  level  plain, 
had  any  suspicion  that  they  were  in 
danger.  Twenty  seconds  later  all  was 
over.  Some  of  them  who  were  on  a 
bridge  had  just  time  to  ruu  aside,  not  a 
huudred  yards,  and  were  saved,  but 
most  were  killed  where  they  stood. 
The  avalanche  swept  away  half  the 
village,  and,  with  its  sharply  defined 
edge,  cut  one  house  in  two.  All  within 
the  edge  were  destroyed,  all  without 
were  saved.  Almost  the  only  persons 
wounded  were  those  in  the  bisected 
house.  Huntsman  Elmer  with  his  tel- 
escope and  Schoolmaster  Wyss  with  his 
watch,  whose  houses  were  just  beyond 
the  area  of  ruiu,  beheld  the  dust-cloud 
come  rolling  along,  '<  like  smoke  from  a 
cannon's  mouth,  but  black,"  filling  the 
whole  width  of  the  flat  valley  to  about 
twice  the  height  of  a  house.  The  din 
seemed  to  them  not  very  great,  and  the 
wind,  which,  in  front  of  the  cloud,  car- 
ried the  houses  away  like  matchwood, 
did  not  reach  them.  Others  describe 
the  crash  and  thunder  of  the  fall  as 
terrific ;  it  affected  people  differently. 
All  agree  that  it  swallowed  up  every 
other  sound  so  that  shrieks  of  persons 
near  at  hand  were  inaudible.  The 
mass  seemed  to  slide  or  shoot  along  the 
grouud  and  not  roll.  One  or  two  men 
had  a  race  for  life  and  won  it,  but  most 
failed  to  escape,  who  were  not  already 
in  a  place  of  safety.  Fridolin  Rhyner, 
an  eleven-year-old  boy,  who  kept  his 
head  better  than  any  one  else  in  the 
village,  succeeded  in  eludins;  the  fall. 
He  saw,  too,  how  '*  Kaspar  Zentner 
reached  the  bridge,  as  the  fall  took 
place,  and  how  he  started  running  as 
fast  as  he  could,  but  was  caught  by  the 
flood  of  rocks  near  Rhyner's  house  ; 
he  jumped  aside,  however,  into  a  field, 
limped  across  it,  got  out  over  the  wall 
into  the  road,  and  so  just  escaped." 
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The  last  phase  of  the  catastrophe  is 
tlie  hardest  to  imagiue  aud  was  the 
most  difficult  to  foresee.  The  actual 
facts  are  these.  Teu  million  cubic 
metres  of  rock  fell  dowa  a  deplh  (on 
an  average)  of  about  four  huudred  and 
fifty  metres,  shot  across  the  valley  and 
up  Ihe  opposite  (Duniberg)  slope  to  a 
height  of  a  huudred  metres,  where 
they  were  bent  25^  out  of  their  first 
direclion  and  poured  like  a  liquid,  over 
a  horizontal  plane,  covering  it,  almost 
uniformly,  through  a  distance  of  fif- 
teen hundred  metres  and  over  an  area 
of  about  nine  huudred  thousand  square 
metres  to  a  depth  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
metres.  The  internal  fnction  of  the 
mass  and  the  friction  between  it  and 
the  ground  were  insignificant  forces 
compared  with  the  tremendous  mo- 
mentum that  was  generated  by  the  fall. 
The  stuff  fiowed  like  a  liquid.  No 
wonder  the  parson,  seeing  the  dust- 
cloud  rolling  down  the  valley,  thought 
it  was  only  dust  that  went  so  far.  His 
horror,  when  the  cloud  cleared  off  and 
he  beheld  the  solid  grey  carpet,  be- 
neath which  one  huudred  and  fifteen  of 
his  flock  were  buried  with  their  houses 
and  their  fields,  may  be  imagined.  He 
turned  his  eyes  to  the  hills  and  lo  I  the 
familiar  Flatten  be  rgkopf  had  vanished 
and  a  hole  was  in  its  place. 

The  roar  of  the  fall  ceased  suddenly. 
Silence  and  stillness  supervened.  Sur- 
vivors stood  stuuned  where  they  were. 
Nothing  moved.  Then  a  great  cry  and 
wailing  arose  in  the  part  of  the  village 
that  was  left.  People  began  to  run 
wildly  about,  some  down  the  valley, 
some  up.  As  the  dust-cloud  grew 
thinner  the  wall-like  side  of  the  ruin 
appeared.  It  was  quite  dry.  All  the 
grass  and  trees  in  the  neighborhood, 
were  white  with  dust.  Those  who  had 
beheld  the  catastrophe  from  a  distance 
hurried  down  to  look  for  their  frieuds. 
Amongst  them  was  Burkhard  Rhyner, 
whose  house  was  untouched  at  the 
edge  of  the  dihris.  He  i*an  to  it  and 
found,  he  said, "  the  doors  open,  a  fire 
burning  in  the  kitchen,  the  table  laid, 
and  coffee  hot  in  the  coffee-pot,  but 
no  living  soul  was  left."  All  had  run 
forth  to  help  or  see,  and  been  over- 


whelmed—  wife,  daughter,  son,  son's 
wife,  and  two  grandchildren.  ^^I  am 
the  sole  survivor  of  my  family."  Few 
were  the  wounded  requiring  succor ; 
few  the  dead  whose  bodies  could  be 
recovered.  Here  and  there  lay  a  limb 
or  a  trunk.  On  the  top  of  one  of  the 
highest  debris  -  mounds  was  a  head 
severed  from  its  body,  but  otherwise 
uninjured.  Every  dead  face  that  was 
not  destroyed  wore  a  look  of  utmost 
terror.  The  crushed  remains  of  a 
youth  still  guarded  with  fragmentary 
arms  the  body  of  a  little  child.  There 
were  horrors  enough  for  the  survivors 
to  endure.  The  memory  of  them  is 
fresh  in  their  minds  to  the  present  day. 
Such  was  the  great  catastrophe  of 
Elm.  The  hollow  in  the  hills,  whence 
the  avalanche  fell,  can  still  be  seen,, 
and  the  pile  of  ruin  against  and  below 
the  Diiniberg ;  but  almost  all  the  rest 
of  the  debris-covered  area  has  been 
reclaimed  and  now  carries  fields,  which 
were  ripening  to  harvest  when  I  saw 
them.  The  fallen  rocks,  some  big  as 
houses,  have  been  blasted  flat ;  soil 
has  been  carried  from  afar  and  spread 
over  the  ruin.  A  channel,  forty  feet 
deep  or  more,  has  been  cut  through  it 
for  the  river,  so  that  the  structure  of 
the  rock-blanket  can  still  be  seen.  The 
roots  of  young  trees  now  grasp  stones 
that  took  part  in  that  appalling  flight 
from  their  old  bed  of  thousands  of 
years  to  the  place  of  their  present  re- 
pose. The  valley  has  its  harvests 
again,  and  the  villagers  go  about  their 
work  as  their  forefathers  did,  but  they 
remember  the  day  of  their  visitation, 
nnd  to  the  stranger  coming  amongst 
them  they  tell  the  tragic  tale  with  tears 
in  their  eyes  and  horror  upon  their 
faces. 

W.  Martin  Conway. 


From  dutmbera'  Journal. 
THE  PRBSSGANO  AND  ITS  HISTORY. 

Forced  labor,   now  practically  un- 
known, was  once  predominant  every- 
where.   When  Edward   III.,  Edward 
IV.,  and  Bichard  III.  issued  warrants 
'to   press   artisans  for  work  on    their 
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palaces,  and  later,  when  Elizabelh  com- 
pelled laborers  to  erect  forts  Aud  cou- 
stmct  harbor  piera,  they  did  only  what 
under  the  feudal  system  had  likewise 
been  done  for  centuries  on  the  Conti- 
nent ' 

The  pressgang  was  one  form  of 
forced  .  labor  >  comparatively  recent, 
more  especially  in  connection  with  the 
royal  navy.  The  earliest  warrants  for 
this  purpose  appear  to  have  been  is- 
sued by  King  John  in  1207,  ordering 
the  port  authorities  to  pix>vide  —  by 
what  means  is  not  specified — a  certain 
number  of  ships  and  men.  Edward  I. 
interested  himself  in  the  manniug  of 
the  navy,  and  resorted  to  the  expedient 
of  offering  a  free  pardon  to  thieves  and 
outlaws  who  volunteered  for  service. 
There  is  a  pleasing  ndiveU  in  furnish- 
ing the  navy  with  ragged  footpads  and 
marauders  clad  in  rusty  Lincoln  suits, 
who  were  more  expert  in  letting  fly  a 
shaft  at  the  king's  deer,  or  in  rifling 
unfortunate  travellers,  than  in  hand- 
ling the  gear  of  a  ship.  The  first 
Farliamenlai'y  statute  referring  to  im- 
pressment occurs  in  the  reign  of  Rich- 
ard II.,  and  refers  to  deserters ; 
^*  because  that  divers  mariners,  after 
they  be  arrested  and  retained  for  the 
king's  service,  ...  do  flee  out  of  the 
said  service,"  such  runaways  are 
threateued  with  fine  and  imprisonment 
of  one  year.  When  Henry  VIII.  as- 
cended the  throne,  the  navy  was 
strengthened  and  increased.  The  State 
Papers  show  that  not  only  men,  but 
ships,  were  then  pressed  into  the  royal 
service.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
when  all  men  eagerly  drank  in  the 
news  of  the  vast  riches  of  the  Spanish 
Indies,  little  need  was  there  of  press- 
gang  to  collect  sailors  for  our  navy. 
With  jaunty  air,  pleasing  tongue,  and 
full  of  strange  sea-tales  wliich  told  of 
the  fabulous  wealth  of  the  New  World, 
and  impossible  stories  of  rich  Spanish 
galleons  laden  to  the  hatches  with  solid 
bars  of  gold.  Salvation  Yeo  and  many 
another  like  him  went  up  and  down 
the  Devonshire  coasts  recruiting  young 
8ea-4logs  to  follow  Drake  and  Frobisher 
and  Raleigh. 

The  niffgardly  policy  of  James  I.  suc- 


ceeded in  impoverishing  the  navy. 
Under  the  rigime  of  Eliztibeth,  adven- 
turers fitted  up  and  manued  vessels  at 
their  own  cost,  in  order  to  roam  the 
seas  in  search  of  King  Philip's  ships 
and  treasures  ;  but  James  found  it  nec- 
essary to  issue  warrants  to  press  men 
and  ships  in  order  to  clear  the  Channel 
of  pirates.  Both  in  his  and  the  suc- 
ceeding reign,  Dutch,  French,  English, 
and  Moorish  pirates  swarmed  in  the 
Channel,  and  the  latter  often  made 
raids  upon  the  coast  towns  and  carried 
off  men,  women,  and  children  into 
slavery.  In  1631,  the  crews  of  two 
Algerine  galleys  landed  in  the  dead  of 
the  night  and  sacked  Baltimore,  a  small 
seaport  in  Munster,  bearing  off  into 
slavery  all  whom  they  did  not  slay. 

That  the  pirates  had  caused  some 
uneasiness  to  the  government  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  measures  were  taken 
to  press  men  to  drive  off  these  scourges 
of  our  coasts.  In  1634  was  printed 
*'  A  Plain  Pathway  to  Plantations,"  a 
book  whose  author  recommends  emi- 
gration ^'  because  it  is  most  out  of  the 
way  of  pirates."  In  1636,  a  Tunisian 
squadron  held  undisputed  possession  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Severn  for  a  consid- 
erable period.  At  the  same  time,  pro- 
tection was  asked  for  by  the  East 
Angliaus,  inasmuch  as  three  thousand 
seafaring  men  lay  idle  for  fear  of  ven- 
turing to  sea  on  account  of  the  Dun- 
kirk privateers.  It  was  less  than 
nothing  for  the  authorities,  by  royal 
proclamation,  to  order  that  men  when 
offered  the  press-money  of  one  shilling 
"do  dutifully  and  reverently  receive 
the  same."  The  wages  of  the  seamen 
were  never  paid,  and  they  deserted  in 
hundreds,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
punishment  of  death  was  inflicted  on 
those  who  were  caught.  The  press- 
gang  was  universally  hated.  In  the 
west  it  was  defied.  One  of  the  press- 
mastera  writes  in  1653 :  "  The  power 
by  which  we  act  is  questioned,  or 
whether  there  be  any  such  power,  and 
the  seamen  ai*m  themselves  with  clubs 
and  staves,  and  say  if  we  take  them  it 
is  at  our  peril."  In  the  e.ist  it  was 
carefully  avoided.  Colliers  trading  to 
London  landed  most  of  their  men  on 
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the  Essex  coast,  taking  them  up  again 
on  the  homeward  voyage. 

Under  William  III.,  the  conditions 
of  impressment  were  only  slightly 
altered.  Whalers  and  outward-bound 
ships  were  exempt  from  the  press. 
The  crews,  however,  of  homeward- 
bound  ships  were  ruthlessly  seized 
within  sight  of  port,  and  hurried  off  to 
sea,  to  be  rated  at  twenty-four  shillings 
per  month,  a  poor  substitute  for  the 
fifty  shillings  per  month  which  was  the 
market  rate.  Moreover,  in  those  days 
a  seaman  in  the  navy  might  be  from 
six  to  eight  years  without  pay,  as  the 
custom  was  to  transfer  a  man  from  one 
ship  to  another,  deferring  payment  of 
wages  until  each  ship  in  which  he  had 
served  had  returned  home.  Nor  was 
this  all ;  the  unfortunate  wretches  who 
were  dragged  from  the  homeward- 
bound  merchantmen  oftentimes  had 
not  I'eceived  their  wages,  and  were 
packed  off  to  sea  without  a  penny  of 
their  hard-earned  money  after  a  long 
whaling  cruise  or  a  three  years'  voyage. 
Left  to  the  mercy  of  unscrupulous  mer- 
chants, or  falling  a  victim  to  unprin- 
cipled scoundrels  who  carried  on  a 
wholesale  system  of  foiling  powers  of 
attorney  and  personating  absent  mari- 
ners, the  lot  of  the  British  seaman  in 
the  seventeenth  centuiy  was  the  most 
deplorable  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  matters  were  not  improved. 
Crimps  were  allowed  two  and  three 
pounds  for  each  man  they  brought. 
The  men  were  pressed,  but  the  num- 
ber of  desertions  alarmed  the  author- 
ities. The  Londcm  Gazette  of  January 
10, 1703,  states  that  several  ships  which 
were  ready  to  put  to  sea  were  unable  to 
do  so  on  account  of  the  crews  deserting. 
The  pages  of  the  history  of  the  period 
abound  in  rewards  for  capture,  and 
threats  for  concealment  of  deserters. 
Two  men  who  were  brought  before  a 
magistrate,  one  attired  as  a  midship- 
man, the  other  as  a  seaman,  charged 
with  pretending  to  hold  warrants  for 


pressing  and  attempting  to  extort 
money,  were  promptly  handed  over  to 
the  impressors  by  way  of  punishment. 
Pretended  pressgangs  were  no  nov- 
elty ;  and  in  one  case,  after  a  man 
had  been  set  free  on  payment  of  two 
guineas,  a  real  pressgang  came  along 
and  secured  the  victim  of  the  pretend- 
ers and  the  pretenders  themselves.  So 
disreputable  had  the  navy  become  on 
account  of  the  pressing  of  thieves  and 
vagal>onds  and  the  drafting  of  prison- 
ers from  the  jails,  who  were  partloncd 
on  entering  the  service,  that  the  men- 
of-war  were  described  by  a  couiempo- 
rar}*  writer  as  **  the  new  bridewells  of 
the  nation,  where  all  the  incorrigible 
rascals  are  sent." 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century  it 
would  appear  Lord  Addington's  gov- 
ernment mismanaged  Uie  navy,  which 
fact  drew  from  Canning  the  caustic 
comment  that  '*  everything  is  at  sea  but 
the  fieet."  In  spite,  however,  of  bad 
supplies  and  weak-kneed  administra- 
tors, Napoleon's  contemplated  inva- 
sion, when  at  Boulogne  he  is  reported 
to  have  said,  ^^Let  us  be  masters  of 
the  Channel  for  six  hours,  and  we  are 
masters  of  the  world,"  was  a  thing  that 
ended  with  that  empty  vaunt.  With 
the  downfall  of  Napoleon  came  the 
death  of  the  pressgang.  The  last  that 
we  hear  of  it  is  when  a  royal  commis- 
sion sat  in  1859  to  inquire  into  the 
manning  of  the  navy,  and  they  were 
unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  press- 
ing in  its  old,  iniquitous  form  could 
never  again  bo  resorted  to.  To-day, 
no  parties  of  soldiers  patrol  the  streets, 
nor  sentries  with  fixed  bayonets  stand 
at  the  doors  to  guard  the  hated  press- 
gang  when  in  search  of  its  prey. 
Fasted  on  a  few  blank  walls  of  our  sea- 
port towns,  or  exhibited  in  post-office 
windows  up  and  down  the  country,  is 
the  bill  headed  with  the  royal  coat  of 
arms,  beneath  which  ap|)ear  the  famil- 
iar words,  "Wanted,  strong,  healthy 
lads  "  — this  is  all,  and  our  navy  is  the 
finest  in  the  world. 
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ADVICE  TO  A  YOUNG  BLACKBIRD. 

Ah,  there  you  are,  let  out  alone  at  last, 
I^ve  watched  your  goings  on  for  some  days 

past; 
Though  you  may  try  to  hide  your  youth  by 

cheek, 
I  know  your  age ;  you  left  the  nest  last 

week. 
Come  here  and  let  me  give  you  some  advice, 
It  shall  be  useful,  kindly,  and  concise  ; 
For  your  new  life  has  jars  as  well  as  joys. 
And  there  are  cats  and  catapults  and  boys. 
When  on  the  lawn  be  vigilant  and  firm. 
And  deftly  learn    to  land   the  unwilling 

worm ; 
When  times  are  hard  and  every  lawn  is  dry. 
Give  up  the  usual  worm  and  try  the  fly  ; 
Feast    through    the  summer ;    but,   when 

autumn  comes. 
Abstemious  be  (but  chiefly  with  my  plums). 
Thank  man  in  winter  for  his  crumbs  and 

grain. 
And,  in  the  summer,  praise  the  Lord  for 

rain. 
In  nesting-time  don't  bulla  too  near  the  sod. 
Choose  a  thick  holly;  and  then  trust  in 

God; 
Get  a  good  mate,  with  kindly  heart,  and 

tail 
Managed  with  grace,  not  flaunted  like  a 

flail. 
When  you  fall  out  —  as  will  do  hens  and 

hubs. 
Don't  make  it  known  by  scolding  through 

the  shrubs. 
And  now  about  your  singhig,  just  a  word  : 
Practise  for  skill,  not  merely  to  be  heard  ; 
You  ought  to  have  a  voice  of  some  repute. 
Your  father's  voice,  you  know,  is  like  a 

flute; 
Keep  your  song  low  and  warble  from  the 

chest, 
A  mellow,  rich  contralto  suits  you  best ; 
Whate'er  you  do  don't  trifle  with  the  ahr. 
But  work  it  out  with  conscientious  care  ; 
*'  Give  yourself  airs,"  but  don't  '*go  on  the 

street," 
Or  your  best  passages  too  oft  repeat ; 
At  early  mom  a  cheerful  voice  maintain. 
But   in  the  evening   sing  your  tenderest 

strain. 
Work   hard,  be   true,   and  for  perfection 

search. 
Then  in  your  art  you'll  take  the  highest 

perch. 
Think  over  what  Tve  said  :  remember  that 

Whate'er  you  are look  out  I  here  comes 

the  cat ! 
Academy.  Elliot  Stock. 


A  COMPARISON. 

On  o'er  the  pastures,  where  the  mountain 
flowers 
Starring  the  sward  trim  garden  beds  out- 
shew  ! 
On  through  sweet  pine  woods,  cross  the 
torrents'  flow  ; 
On  o'er  vast  boulder  mounds,  while  still 

the  hours 
Make  labor  lightsome  !     Far  above  thee 
towers, 
Unseen   as  yet,  the  peak  ;  on  o'er  the 

snow  ! 
Nor  heedless  tread  its  smoother  plain, 
for  lo. 
The   blue   abysses   yt^wn,    the   avalanche 
lowers  ! 

Scale  yonder  beetling  cliflFs,  where  now  the 
sun 
Beats  fiercely,  hew  sure  steps  in  walls  of 
ice ; 
What  though  with  toil-worn  limb  and 
laboring  breath. 
Hold  bravely  on  until  the  height  be  won. 
So  runs  life's  tale  :  childhood,  youth* s 
paradise. 
Hard  manhood,  weary  age,  the  goal  of 
death. 
Spectator.  H.    V.  R^ 


FROM  THE  ' 


PRIMA  VERA' 
LOBO. 


OF  RODRIOUES 


Waters    that,    pendant  from  yon    diz/y 

height, 
Fall  o'er  the  rocks  below  in  careless  play. 
From  where,  tossed  up  again  in  clouds  of 

spray 
And  angry  made,  you  form  a  fairer  sight. 
If  e'er  the  selfsame  hardness  checks  your 

flight 
Why  so  persistent,  weary  waters,  pray. 
Since  years  have  undeceived  you,  and  each 

day 
These  rocks  are  rougher,  ruder,  in  their 

might  ? 
Oh,   turn    again    back  through  the  leafy 

grove 
Where  you  can  freely  flow  until  the  sought 
For  goal  be  reached  and  you  your  wish 

attain  ; 
But  these,  alas,  are  mysteries  of  love. 
For   e'en    your    purpose    will    avail    you 

nought. 
As  mine  availed  not  me  amid  my  pain. 
Academy.  Edoar  Prestaoe. 
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From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
REGENT  SCIENCE. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  diphtheria 
has  lately  attained  an  alarming  fre- 
quency in  Europe.  To  say  nothing  of 
Russia,  where  the  last  epidemics  had 
swept  away  nearly  all  children  in  many 
villages,  we  find  that  in  Prussia  no  less 
than  one-sixth  to  one-fourth  part  of  all 
children  dying  in  the  age  of  from  one 
to  five  years  succumb  to  diphtheria ;  ^ 
and  the  same  proportion  must  have 
lately  prevailed  in  western  Europe  as 
well.  One  fully  understands,  therefore, 
the  keen  interest  which  is  taken  at  this 
moment  by  the  general  public  in  the 
experiments  of  the  French  doctors 
Roux  and  Yersin,  who  try  to  cure 
diphtheria  by  means  of  the  blood  serum 
of  animals  previously  vaccinated  against 
that  disease.  However,  the  scientific 
importance  of  these  experiments  is 
even  greater  than  their  immediate 
utilitarian  value.  Serum-therapy  has  a 
direct  bearing  upon  nearly  all  infec- 
tious diseases  ;  and  it  touches  upon 
some  of  the  most  burning  questions 
relative  to  the  fundamental  problems 
of  life  ;  while  the  manner  in  which  the 
researches  have  been  conducted  is 
such  that  there  is  hardly,  in  the  whole 
domain  of  modern  science,  another 
branch  which  could  better  illustrate 
the  best  methods  of  scientific  investi- 
gation applied  to  a  most  complicated 
subject,  or  better  contribute  to  the 
general  promotion  of  scientific  methods 
of  thought. 

That  diphtheria,  like  tetanus  (or 
lockjaw),  with  which  it  has  much  in 
common,  or  like  anthrax,  cholera,  ma- 
laria, and  so  on,  is  due  to  an  infection 
of  the  body  by  special  bacteria  is  by 
this  time  an  established  fact.  Without 
an  infection  by  either  the  bacteria 
discovered  by  Ldffler,  or  the  poisons 
which  they  secrete,  there  is  no  diph- 
theria. But  it  is  also  known  that  the 
powers  of  different  animal  species,  and 
even  of  different  individuals,  to  resist 
infection  vary  a  great  deal,  and  that 

1  Prt»f6fior  Behring,  Die  Qetohiohte  der  Diph- 
tberie,  mit  hesonderer  BerUokBlohtigiuig  der  Im- 
mvnltKtdebre,  Ldpsig,  1898. 


they  can  be  weakened  or  increased  by 
vaccination,  so  as  even  to  confer  full 
immunity.  This  being  true  of  nearly 
all  infections,  the  attention  of  bacteri- 
ologists is  chiefiy  directed  now  towards 
finding  out  what  is  the  cause  of  the 
poison-resisting  powers  of  the  organ- 
ism, how  they  are  acquired,  and  how 
to  strengthen  them. 

Two  years  ago  E.  Metchnikoff's  iu- 
genious  theory  of  immunity  was  ana- 
lyzed in  this  review.  Acconling  to 
this  theory,  the  organism  which  has 
been  successful  in  its  struggle  against 
infection  owes  its  recovery  to  a  victory 
which  has  been  won  by  its  amoeba-like 
white  cells,  or  leucocytes,  over  the 
infecting  microbes.  As  soon  as  poison- 
ous bacteria  are  introduced  into  the 
animal  body,  the  free  white  cells  —  i.e., 
the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  and 
the  lymph,  and  the  so-called  wandering 
cells — probably  attracted  by  the  secre- 
tions of  the  bacteria,  gather  in  im- 
mense numbers  at  the  spot  of  infection. 
There  they  wage  a  war  to  the  intruders. 
If  they  are  healthy  and  numerous,  and 
if  the  bacteria  do  not  multiply  too 
rapidly,  so  as  to  overpower  the  leuco- 
cytes in  numbers,  the  latter  absorb 
the  microbes,  enveloping  them  with 
their  protoplasm  and  rendering  them 
inoffensive.  In  some  places  the  leuco- 
cytes actually  digest  the  microbes  — 
that  is,  dissolve  them  and  absorb  them 
—  thus  fully  deserving  the  name  of 
microbe-eatera  or  phagocytes  ;  in  other 
cases  they  simply  keep  them  envel- 
oped in  their  protoplasm,  and,  without 
killing  them,  prevent  them  from  cast- 
ing spores  and  multiplying  ;  or  else,  as 
it  would  appear  from  some  recent  re- 
searches, they  carry  them  away  to  the 
liver,  the  lungs,  and  partly  the  spleen, 
where  the  intruders  gradually  decay. 
Wonderful  as  these  statements  are, 
they  are  facts  and  not  theories.  *The 
leucocytes  really  come  together  in  their 
millions  at  the  infected  spots,  hasten- 
ing thereto  from  all  parts  of  the  body  ;  * 
and  hundreds  of  microscopical  prepani- 
tions,  showing    to    the    eye  how    the 

s  Their  diu^pearanoe  from  the  blood  immedi- 
ately after  infection  has  lately  been  confirmed  by 
several  explorers. 
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leucocytes  envelop  the  microbes  witli 
their  protoplasm,  have  been  made  in 
the  laboratories ;  many  of  them  have 
been  figured  in  the  works  upon  the 
subject.^  Consequently,  the  reality  of 
the  absorption  of  the  microbes  by  the 
leucocytes  (the  phagocytosis)  is  now 
generally  recognized,  and  the  impor- 
tance only  of  this  struggle  between  two 
sets  of  cells,  as  compared  with  other 
possible  means  of  protection  against 
infection  is  now  under  discussion. 

Other  agencies,  besides  the  leuco- 
cytes, most  probably  intervene,  and 
during  the  last  few  years  a  great  deal 
of  attention  has  been  given  to  these 
agencies.  It  has  become  evident  that 
the  action  of  bacteria  is  very  compli- 
cated. In  some  cases  the  poisoning 
bacteria  must  be  associated  with  vari- 
ous species  of  other  micro-organisms, 
inoffensive  in  themselves,  but  probably 
required  to  prepare  some  favorable 
conditions  for  the  multiplication  and 
the  deadly  action  of  the  former.  With- 
out the  aid  of  their  associates  the 
poisoning  bacteria  may  have  no  effect, 
as  has  been  proved  several  times  with 
cholera  and  typhoid  fever,  and  is  well 
known  for  tetanus  bacilli.  Again,  the 
bacteria  may  simply  destroy  some  cells 
of  the  body  —  this  is  the  way  of  the 
malaria  pai*asites,  which  destroy  the 
red  corpuscles  of  our  blood* —  or  they 
may  attack  the  tissues  of  some  special 
organs  ;  or  they  will  deprive  the  cells 
of  the  body  of  the  plastic  elements,  or 
gases,  necessary  for  their  life,  and,  so 
to  say,  starve  or  suffocate  them.  But 
their  effect  may  also  be  more  indirect ; 
they  develop,  also,  what  we  call,  for 
want  of  a  better  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, some  poisons  —  some  living,  fer- 
ment-like toxiues  —  which  affect  the 
fluids  of  the  body,  and  especially  its 
blood,  and,  through  it,  the  whole  or- 

1  We  are  glad  to  state  that  MetohnikoiTs  "  Le- 
9on8  sur  la  pathologie  compare  de  rinflamma- 
tion  '*  has  by  this  time  been  translated  into  English 
by  T.  A.  Starling  and  E.  H.  StarUng.  Notwith- 
standing its  rather  technical  title,  the  reading  of 
this  little  and  suggestive  book  can  safely  be  reo- 
onunended  to  non-specialists. 

'  For  all  concerning  the  malaria  microbes  see 
the  excellent  work  of  Dr.  Jalias  Mannaberg,  "  Die 
Halaria-Parasiten,  auf  Grand  fremder  und  eigener 
Erfahrung  dargestellt,"  Vienna,  1893. 


ganism.  Since  Koch  discovered  his 
tuberculin,  these  poisonous  products  of 
the  bacteria  have  been  studied  a  great 
deal;  and,  although  we. are  very  far 
from  a  somewhat  precise  knowledge  of 
their  nature,  we  know,  nevertheless, 
that  most  toxines,  although  deprived 
by  filtration  of  all  bacteria  and  bacteria 
spores,  exert  upon  the  animal  body 
the  same  deadly  effect  as  the  bacteria 
themselves  —  they  provoke  the  same 
disease.'  And,  finally,  there  is  in  the 
animal  body  another  class  of  ferment- 
like  albumoses,  also  very  imperfectly 
known,  which  also  develop  out  of  the 
activity  of  bacteria,  and  which  seem  to 
meet  in  the  body  the  effects  of  the 
above  poisons.  The  British  Medical 
Journal  has  proposed  for  them  the 
very  good  name  of  defensive  proteids.^ 
These  anti-toxines,  whatever  their  na« 
ture  may  be,  undoubtedly  develop  in 
the  blood,  and  especially  in  the  serum 
of  animals  which  have  caught  certain 
infectious  diseases  and  have  recovered 
from  them ;  and,  consequently,  an- 
other—  that  is,  a  fourth  —  branch  of 
research  has  grown  up,  the  explorers  of 
which  want  to  know  whether  blood 
altogether,  and  especially  its  serum,  as 
well  as  other  liquids  secreted  by  tlie 
body,  and  especially  milk,  do  not  pos- 
sess immunity-conf erring,  or  even  cur- 
ative, properties.  This  is  the  branch 
of  bacteriology  which  interests  us  most 
at  the  present  moment,  especially  as 
regards  the  applications  of  blood  serum 
to  the  cure  of  diphtheria.* 

s  Besides  the  researches  of  Koch  and  his  aohool 
into  the  properties  of  tuberculin,  a  wide  nmnber 
of  works  ought  to  be  named  under  this  head.  Such 
are  the  studies  undertaken  by  Boux  and  Widal  (at 
the  Institut  Pasteur),  and  Wooldridge  in  1888,  into 
the  poisons  secreted  by  the  diph^ria  and  the 
tetanus  bacteria ;  the  Inyestigations  of  Brieger  and 
Friinkel  into  the  poisonous  albumines  (toxalbn^ 
mines);  and  those  of  E.  H.  Hankin,  Kanthack, 
and  Dr.  Sydney  Martin  into  the  toxines  and  the 
protectire  anti-toxines. 

«  See  E.  H.  Hankin's  "Beport  on  the  Gonflict 
between  the  Organism  and  the  Microbe**  in 
British  MedicalJoumalf  July  12,  1890;  also  his 
review  of  Behring  and  Kitasato's  work  in  Ifatttre, 
December  11,  1890,  xliii.  121.  Indications  of  the 
corresponding  literature  are  given  in  both  papers. 

"  Its  literature  is  immense.  Indications  relative 
to  it  will  be  found  in  the  quoted  works  and  re- 
views. Buohner's  reports  to  the  Hygienic  Con- 
gresses at  London  (1881)   and  Buda-Pesth  (this 
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For  many  yeai*8  past  Doctors  Bichet, 
H^ricourt,  aud  Klein,  amidst  general 
iQdi£fereuce,  have  advocated  the  use  of 
the  watery  parts  of  blood — the  serum 
— as  a  means  of  protecting  animals 
against  infection,  and  insisted  upon  its 
curative  properties.  However,  their 
opinions  passed  unnoticed.  All  that 
preparatory  work  concerning  the  bac- 
terial poisons  aud  the  anti-toxines 
which  has  just  been  mentioned  had  to 
be  done  before  the  importance  of  the 
serum  could  be  properly  understood 
and  demonstrated.  It  wns  therefore 
only  at  the  end  of  1890,  when  the  Ger- 
man doctor  Behriug  and  the  Japanese 
bacteriologist  Kitasato  published  the 
results  of  their  elaborated  researches, 
that  the  whole  matter  was  put  on  a 
firm  scientific  basis. ^  Modern  serum- 
therapy,  as  acknowledged  over  and 
over  again  by  Boux  and  all  other  ex- 
plorers, dates  from  these  memoirs. 

The  development  of  Behring's  ideas 
is  extremely  interesting,  and  it  admi- 
rably illustrates  the  present  aspects  of 
bacteriological  research.  Bats,  as  is 
known,  are  resistent  to  several  infec- 
tive diseases,  including  anthrax.  While 
mice,  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  sheep,  and 
homed  cattle  rapidly  succumb  to  an 
infection  of  anthrax  bacteria  ;  rats  do 
not  catch  the  disease.  This  was  known 
years  ago,  and  it  had  also  been  re- 
marked, in  laboratory  experiments, 
that  while  anthrax  bactena  thrive  in 
the  serum  of  tlie  last-named  animals, 
they  rapidly  degenerate  in  the  serum 
of  rats.'  It  was  natural,  therefore,  to 
suppose  that  the  same  takes  place  in 
the  living  organisms,  and  that  the  re- 
sistance of  rats  and  the  susceptibility 
of  mice,  rabbits,  and  so  on,  are  due  to 

year)  are  excellent  reyiews  of  the  whole  question, 
the  more  00  as  Baohner  is  one  of  the  chief  workers 
in  this  branch. 

>  Behring  and  Kitasato,  "  Ueber  das  Zostande- 
kommen  der  Diphtheric -Immunitftt  und  der 
Tetanus-Immnnitftt  bei  Thieren,**  in  Deutsche 
medizinisehe  Wochen$chr{ft,  1890,  49,  p.  1113. 
Analyzed  in  NiUure  by  Mr.  Hankin,  December  11, 
ISeO,  xliii,  121. 

*  I  follow  in  this  sketch  Behring's  own  desorip- 
tioD  of  the  erolution  of  his  ideas,  as  given  in  his 
introdnction  to  his  and  Kitasato's  memoirs,  "  Die 
Blntaemmtherapie  bei  Diphtheric  und  Tetanus," 
in  Koch  and  FlUgge's  Zeitsehrift /Vr  Hygiene  und 
JitfectUmtkrankheiten,  1892,  xli.  1-10. 


the  different  bacteria-killing  properties 
possessed  by  the  serum  in  these  differ- 
ent species.  But  experiment,  directed 
this  way,  refused  to  support  the  hy- 
pothesis. Animals  whose  blood  showed 
no  bactericide  properties  in  the  labora- 
tory were  found  to  be  immune  against 
certain  diseases  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  animals  whose  blood  destroyed 
the  bacteria  in  a  glass  bottle  were  not 
always  immune.  Some  experiments 
were  in  favor  of  the  hypothesis,  but 
others  were  dead  against  it,  and  there 
remained  nothing  but  to  submit  to  the 
verdict,  however  undesired  it  was.' 

These  negative  results  wei-e  arrived 
at  at  a  time  when  Boux  and  Yersin, 
who  studied  diphtheria,  and  Kitasato, 
who  worked  on  tetanus,  had  succeeded 
in  obtaining,  out  of  the  secretions  of 
the  respective  bacteria,  such  powerful 
poisons  that  it  became  possible  to  pro- 
voke both  diseases  by  injecting  the 
poisons  alone,  after  all  bacteria  and 
their  spores  had  been  carefully  elim- 
inated from  the  injected  matter.  Ill- 
ness and  death  evidently  resulted  in 
such  cases,  not  from  some  action  of 
bacteria  upon  the  cells  of  the  animal, 
but  from  a  general  poisoning,  whatever 
that  poisoning  might  be.  Accordingly, 
Behring  and  Kitasato,  and  several 
other  bacteriologists,  at  once  began  to 
experiment  upon  such  substances  as 
might  pai'alyze  the  bacterial  poisons, 
even  though  they  might  be  unable  to 
kill  the  bacteria  themselves.  Various 
chemicals  were  tried,  and  for  some 
time  great  hopes  were  entertained  as 
to  the  chemical  treatment.  But  again 
the  results  were  utterly  disappointing. 
It  appeared  that  the  effects  of  the 
chemicals  are  mostly  quite  local,  and 
that,  to  be  of  any  use,  they  must  be 
applied  immediately  after  the  infection 
takes  place.  Their  practical  value  is 
therefore  extremely  limited.* 

s  A  long  series  of  such  experiments  was  made  in 
Bouchard's  laboratory;  so  also  by  Behring  and 
Nissen. 

*  The  limited  effect  of  chemicals  will  be  better 
illustrated  by  the  following:  Dr.  Calmette,  the 
chief  of  the  Bacteriological  Institute  of  Saigon, 
haying  once  received  from  a  locality  infested  by 
cobra  snakes  a  barrel  containing  fourteen  liying 
specimens  of  the  snake,  utilized  this  opportunity 
for  studying  the  means  of  combating  the  deadly 
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Nevertheless  an  imporlant  point  was 
won  by  such  researches.  Behring  and 
Kitasato  found,  to  their  astonishment, 
that  if  the  spread  of  tetanus  in  an  ani- 
mal had  been  stopped  by  any  sort  of 
chemical  treatment,  the  blood  of  that 
animal,  although  it  was  unable  to  kill 
the  bacteria  of  tetanus,  paralyzed  tlie 
poisonB  evolved  by  the  bacteria.  The 
animal  was  rendered  immune  against 
infection  ;  and  when  the  two  doctors 
attempted  to  cure  tetanus  by  means  of 
the  serum  of  such  blood,  they  at  once 
obtained  results  which  went  far  beyond 
their  expectations.  To  quote  but  one 
instance :  several  mice  were  dying 
from  inoculated  tetanus,  when  an  in- 
jection of  the  serum  of  an  immune 
rabbit  was  tried  upon  one  of  them. 
Improvement  became  apparent  at  once, 
and  it  was  followed  by  recovery,  while 
the  other  mice  died  in  a  few  hours. 
The  cure  for  tetanus  was  thus  found, 
and  this  was  what  Behring  and  Kita- 
sato announced  in  their  epoch-making 
memoir  in  December,  1890. 

But  now  that  the  linal  aim  seemed 
to  have  been  reached,  new  difficulties 
arose.  The  first  successes  were  not 
always  confirmed  by  subsequent  exper- 
iments, and,  in  proportion  as  the  field 
of  research  was  widened,  failures  be- 
came more  and  more  frequent.  Then 
it  was  much  more  difficult  to  obtain  a 
curative  serum  for  diphtheria  cases 
than  it  was  for  tetanus.  Moreover, 
large  quantities  of  serum  were  required 
for  the  serum  cure,  and  they  could  be 
obtained  only  by  conferring  immunity 

poiflon.  He  experimented  with  all  sorts  of  chem- 
icals. It  appeared,  however,  that  although  per- 
manganate of  potassium  at  once  destroys  the 
oobra  poison  in  a  glass  tube,  and  precipitates  it,  it 
has  but  little  effect  in  the  animal  body  unless  it  is 
introduced  into  the  wound  immediately  after,  or 
simultaneously  with,  the  inoculation  of  the  poison. 
Otherwise  the  latter  rapidly  spreads  through  the 
body,  and  can  be  paralyzed  no  more  either  by  the 
permanganate  or  by  ammonia.  Chloride  of  gold 
is  but  little  more  efficacious.  If  the  spreading  of 
the  poison  is  slackened  by  ligatures,  and  injections 
of  chloride  of  gold  are  made  all  round  the  wound, 
and  on  the  wap  of  the  poison  frwn  the  foound  to  the 
central  parti  qf  the  body^  there  are  some  chances 
of  recovery;  but  the  whole  must  be  done  very 
quickly,  in  order  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the 
poison  ("Observations  expt^rimentales  du  Venin 
de  Nc^  tripudians  ou  Cobra  capel,'*  in  Annates 
de  VlnsHtut  Pasteur,  1892,  vi.  100). 


against  diphtheria  on  larger  animals 
very  susceptible  to  diphtheria  —  a  feat 
which  was  found  by  no  means  easy  to 
accomplish.  Happily  enough,  the  two 
explorers  made  no  secret  of  their  dis- 
coveries, so  that  new  and  easier  meth* 
ods  of  vaccination  were  sought  for  and 
discovered,  especially  by  Roux  and 
Yersin. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  relate 
here  the  details  of  these  memorable 
researches.^  Sufficient  to  say  that 
gradually  the  following  method  was 
elaborated,  and  that  it  proved  success- 
ful for  big  animals  as  well.  Instead  of 
introducing  a  deadly  virus,  and  tlien 
trying  to  cure  it  by  chemicals,  an  atten- 
uated diphtheria  (or  tetanus)  poison 
was  used  for  vaccination  —  all  bacteria 
and  their  spores  having  been  removed 
by  filtration  from  the  vaccinating  liquid, 
and  the  morbid  properties  of  the  poison 
itself  liaving  been  reduced  by  the  addi- 
tion of  certain  chemicals.^  Tliis  atten- 
uated poison  was  injected  into  a  quite 
sound  sheep  (or  horse)  in  such  limited 
quantities  as  to  obtain  but  a  very  feeble 
reaction  of  fever  ;  and  the  injections 
wei'e  repeated  until  the  animal  was  ac- 
customed, so  to  say,  to  the  poison,  and 
no  more  fever  was  provoked  by  subse- 
quent injections.  Then  stronger  doses, 
up  to  three  and  six  cubic  inches  of  the 
attenuated  poison,  were  i*esorted  to  ; 
and  when  they  also  had  no  marked 
effect,  an  injection  of  the  most  virulent 
diphtheria  poison,  such  as  would 
kill  outright  an  untrained  sheep,  was 
attempted.  If  it  did  not  provoke  diph- 
theria, the  sheep  or  horse  was  consid- 
ered immune,  and  the  serum  of  its 
blood  could  be  used  to  cure  dipththeria 
in  other  animals.'  This  method  was 
gradually  perfected,  and  it  was  discov- 

1  The  reading  of  the  chief  original  papers, 
namely,  by  Behring  and  Kitasato,  in  the  Zeitsckrift 
JUr  Hygiene  (1882,  xii.  1-81),  and  by  £.  Roux  and 
L.  VaiUard  in  the  Annates  de  VInstUut  Pastewr 
(February,  1893,  vii.  64-140),  can  be  recommended 
to  non-specialists  as  well  as  others. 

>  Roux  prefers  iodine,  while  the  German  ex- 
plorers prefer  iodine  trichloride,  or  a  chloride  of 
gold  and  sodium.  Many  other  ohemioals,  includ- 
ing peroxide  of  hydrogen,  were  experimented  with 
before  these  three  were  chosen. 

*  Behring's  Die  (Seschichte  der  Diphtherie,  pp. 
165-165. 
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ered  by  Boux  that  the  serum  ueed  not 
be  drawn  each  time  afresh.  It  may  be 
desiccated,  and  kept  for  a  long  time  in 
such  state  without  losing  its  properties. 

The  curative  effects  of  such  serum 
are  really  wonderful.  A  guinea-pig 
usually  dies  from  inoculated  diphtheria 
in  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours.  But 
an  injection  of  a  very  small  quantity  of 
serum  (one  five-thousandth  part  of  the 
weight  of  the  patient),  if  it  be  made  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  inoculation 
of  the  poison,  prevents  the  appearance 
of  the  disease.  If  the  treatment  begins 
at  a  later  period,  say  eight  hours  after 
the  inoculation,  ten  times  more  serum 
is  required.  Even  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  infection  takes  place  the  ani- 
mal can  be  saved  by  an  injection  of 
serum  attaining  one  one-hundred Ih  part 
of  the  animaPs  weight.  Its  blood  is 
renewed  ;  it  acquires  new  forces,  and  it 
destroys  the  poisons  of  diphtheria 
which  were  rapidly  bringing  the  dis- 
ease to  a  fatal  end.^  With  tetanus,  in- 
jections of  serum  are  effective  even  in 
a  more  advanced  stage. 

Moreover,  as  shown  by  Kitasato  and 
his  colleagues,'  the  same  method  is 
applicable  to  Asiatic  cholera,  erysipe- 
las, hog-cholera,  and  anthrax.  Immu- 
nity at  least,  or,  more  correctly,  a 
resistance  to  poisoning,  is  easily  ob- 
tained for  these  diseases  as  well ;  and 
in  cholera  immunity  is  conferred  so 
rapidly  —  in  twenty-four  hours  —  that 
the  treatment  has  very  much  the  char- 
acters of  a  real  cure.  A  wide  field  is 
thus  opened  for  most  promising  discov- 
eries. 

1  Behring  and  Wernicke,  **  Ueber  Immuniflirong 
und  Ueilmig  Ton  Versuchsthieren  bei  der  Diph- 
therie,*'  in  Zeitachrift/Vir  Hygiene,  1892,  xii.  1(M4 ; 
also  Beliring*8  ''Qesehichte  der  Diphtherie,"  p. 

s  a.  Kitasato,  L.  Briefer,  and  A.  Wasaermann, 
*«  Ueber  Immonit&t  nnd  Qiftfestigung,"  in  Zeit- 
tckr\ft/Vir  Hygiene,  1892,  xli.  137-182.  For  immn- 
nity  through  milk,  P.  Ehrlich,  in  same  volume,  p. 
183,  where  copious  bibliographical  indications  are 
given.  Kitasato  attenuates  the  bacterial  poisons 
by  cultivating  the  bacteria  in  preparations  obtained 
from  the  thymus  gland.  His  researches  thus  join 
hands  with  the  most  remarkable  therapeutic  re- 
sults obtained  by  Brown-S^quard  and  D'Arsonval, 
and  they  tread  upon  the  ground  which  has  been  so 
wen  reviewed  lately  by  Professor  SchKfer  in  his 
presidential  address  before  the  British  Aasooiation 
at  Oxford. 


In  how  far  the  serum  treatment  may 
he  relied  upon  for  man  is  still  a  ques- 
tion to  he  solved  hy  experiment,  and 
upon  which  Kouz,  Behring,  Kitasato, 
EhrUch,  and  all  the  ahove-named  ex- 
plorers, as  well  as  Tizzoni  and  Cattani 
ill  Italy,  are  now  busy  at  work.  The 
brilliant  successes  announced  from 
time  to  time  in  the  daily  papers  must 
cei*tainly  be  received  with  caution. 
But  in  view  of  the  undoubted,  though 
not  always  infallible,  successes  ob- 
tained with  animals,  and  the  fair  pro- 
portion of  successful  treatment  of  men, 
we  can  be  hopeful.  In  some  cases  the 
cures  have  been  most  remarkable. 
Moreover,  we  learn  from  statistics 
which  reach  us  as  we  write  these  lines 
that  Boux  at  Paris  has  obtained  sev- 
enty-four per  cent,  of  cures  in  three 
Imndred  ascertained  cases  of  diph- 
theria, already  treated  by  the  serum  ; 
and  that  Professor  Ehrlich  at  Berlin 
has  had  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  recov- 
eries in  the  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  cases  treated  by  the  new  method. 
There  were  only  two  failures  out  of  the 
seventy-two  cases  in  which  serum  was 
injected  during  the  first  two  days  of 
the  disease.'  Such  results  are  more 
than  reassuring. 

The  theoretical  value  of  these  inves- 
tigations is  self-evident.  Important 
points  have  been  won,  and  new  and 
broader  vistas  have  been  opened. 
Metchnikoff's  theory  of  immunity  has 
certainly  not  been  overthrown  by  the 
new  discoveries.  On  the  contmry,  the 
part  played  by  the  phagocytes  in  the 
struggle  against  infection  is  fully  rec- 
ognized even  by  such  promoters  of  the 
serum  theory  as  Buchner  and  Boux. 
It  has  been  proved,  moreover,  that  an 
injection  of  an  antitoxic  serum  pro- 
vokes a  marked  increase  in  the  num- 
bers of  the  leucocytes  in  blood ,^  and  it 
appears  probable^  that  the  leucocytes 

>  M.  A.  Buffer,  in  Nature,  November  1,  1884, 11. 
18. 

*  Boux  and  YaiUard  recognize  the  fact  in  the 
above-quoted  memoir,  p.  91. 

B  Mademoiselle  G.  Everard,  J.  Denmoor,  and  J, 
Massart,  "  Sur  les  Modifications  des  Leucocytes,** 
in  Annales  de  VIn$tiiut  Poiteur,  1883,  vii.  187-194. 
See  also  MetchnikofTs  fifth  memoir  on  immunity 
in  the  same  volume. 
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of  a  vaccinated  animal  differ  from  those 
of  other  individuals  of  the  same  spe- 
cies lu  being  capable  of  more  rapidly 
attaining  their  stage  of  full  develop- 
ment, when  they  are  more  active  in 
absorbing  microbes.  But  it  also  be- 
comes more  and  more  apparent  that 
the  phagocyte  theory  will  require  some 
further  extension.  Perhaps,  if  the 
views  developed  by  Hdricourt  upon  in- 
fectious disease  altogether^  prevail  in 
science,  it  will  be  found  that  phagocy- 
tosis and  the  struggle  between  the 
bacterial  poisons  and  the  anti-toxines 
of  the  serum  correspond  to  the  two 
different  phases  which,  according  to 
Hericourt,  are  marked  in  each  infec- 
tious disease.  But  we  must  first  learn 
what  the  toxines  and  the  anti-toxines 
are.  Up  till  now  we  can  only  say  that 
they  are  living  matter,  and  that  they 
must  be  considered  as  ferment-like 
substances  ;  but  we  do  not  know  what 
is  the  reason  of  their  action  upon  each 
other,  and  bacteriologists  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  separating  them  from 
each  other  in  the  laboratory.  Perhaps 
the  modern  researches  into  the  struc- 
ture of  the  cell,  which  prove  that 
each  cell  is  a  world  in  itself,  will 
throw  some  light  upon  this  difficult 
subject,  and  some  day  we  may  learn 
that  the  toxines  and  the  anti-toxines 
belong  to  the  category  of  those  compo- 
nent self-reproducing  elements  of  the 
cell  which  have  been  named  pangenes 
by  De  Vries. 

II. 

The  destructive  earthquakes  which 
have  lately  visited  Italy,  Greece,  Tur- 
key, and  Japan  have  again  brought  to 
the  front  the  long  since  debated  ques- 
tion as  to  the  probable  origin  of  those 
grand  trepidations  of  the  soil.  Great 
divergence  of  opinion  undoubtedly  pre- 
vails still  among  geologists  ;  but  some 
accord  begins  also  to  be  established 
upon  the  chief  points  at  issue,  so  that 
the  main  features  of  an  earthquake 
theory  can  already  be  delineated. 

A  really  scientific    study  of   earth- 
quakes is  of  relatively  recent  origin. 

>  JUv%»€  Scientifiqut^  November  16,  1884,  xxziv. 
619. 


It  may  be  said  that  it  dates  from  the 
great  catastrophe  at  Naples  in  1857, 
when  H.  B.  Mallet  worked  out,  in  his 
classical  report,^  the  methods  of  inves- 
tigation of  earthquakes,  and  when 
Palmieri,  establishing  his  seismometric 
observatoiy  on  the  slopes  of  Vesuvius, 
attracted  general  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  special  instruments  for 
measuring  the  movements  of  the  soil. 
Each  earthquake  of  importance  has 
been  carefully  investigated  since,  and 
the  spot,  or  the  line,  from  which  the 
disturbance  originated,  as  welt  as  the 
depth  at  which  it  lay  below  the  sur- 
face, have  been  carefully  determined 
in  each  case.  In  many  places  the 
tremors  of  the  soil  are  now  carefully 
measured  and  registered  by  means  of 
special  instruments ;  and  although  It 
was  found  veiy  difficult  to  devise  an 
instrument  which  would  accurately  re- 
cord the  movements  of  the  soil,  the 
chief  difficulties  have  gradually  been 
overcome,  and  the  records  of  our  seis- 
mometers and  seismographs,  properly 
interpreted,  give  already  a  good  idea  of 
the  waves  which  spread  in  the  soil* 
As  to  the  delicacy  of  the  modern  tools 
used  for  detecting  the  slightest  tre- 
mors, it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  by 
means  of  the  new  seismometrograph 
established  at  the  Collegio  Romano  \x 
was  possible  to  observe  at  Borne  not 
only  the  earthquakes  which  took  place 
in  Greece,  India,  and  Turkestan,  but 
also  to  see,  on  March  22  last,  three 
distinct  waves  coming  from  three  dis- 
tinct shocks  in  Japan.  They  had  trav- 
elled over  an  enormous  distance  — 
nearly  one  eailh-quadraut  —  at  a  speed 
of  about  twenty-seven  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  in  the  second,  and  yet  were 
visible  in  the  tracings  by  the  instru- 
ment. But  the  new  bifilar  pendulum 
devised  this  year  by  Mr.  Horace  Dar- 
win is  even  still  more  promising ;  it 
can  record  and  measure  a  tilt  of  the 
earth's  surface  of  less  than  one  three- 
hundredth  part  of  a  second* — that  is,, 
a  change  of  level  which  would  occur  if 
a  line  one  mile  long  were  lifted  by  one- 

>  Great  Neapolitan  Earthquake  of  1867,  two  Yola. 
London,  1882. 
*  C.  Dayiflon,  in  Nature,  July  12,  1804, 1.  310. 
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thousandth  part  of  an  inch  at  one  of  its 
extremities.  And,  fiually,  direct  ex- 
perimeut  is  now  ciEtlled  in  to  tlie  aid  of 
the  yoang  science,  and  artificial  earth- 
quakes having  been  provoked  both  by 
explosions  of  mines  and  by  the  fall  of 
heavy  masses  of  iron,  their  effects 
upon  delicate  instruments  have  been 
carefully  studied.  The  tools  of  the 
seismologist  thus  attain  a  high  degree 
of  perfection. 

In  studying  the  distribution  of  earth- 
quakes upon  the  surface  of  the  globe 
the  annals  of  all  countries  have  been 
ransacked,  and  monumental  catalogues 
have  been  compiled  by  H.  R.  Mallet, 
Alexis  Ferrey,  and  Puchs,  and,  quite 
lately,  by  Orloff  and  Mushketoff  for 
Russia  and  the  adjoining  lands  of  Asia. 
Special  centres  have  also  grown  up  for 
a  detailed  study  of  earthquakes,  in 
south  Italy,  Greece,  and  Japan ,i  espe- 
cially in  Japau  —  the  land  of  earth- 
quakes and  earthquake  studies  —  where 
invaluable  data  are  collected  by  send- 
ing out  all  over  the  countiy  scores  of 
thousands  of  post-cards,  which  are  re- 
turned every  week  to  the  Seismological 
Institute,  with  notices  of  the  shocks 
experienced  at  each  spot. 

There  is  also  no  lack  of  investiga- 
tions relative  to  the  distribution  of 
earthquakes  in  time,  their  supposed 
periodicity,  and  their  possible  connec- 
tion with  the  seasons  of  the  year,  the 
relative  positions  of  sun  and  moon, 
the  atmospheric  pressure,  the  electric 
earth-currents,  and  so  on  ;  and  if  the 
expectations  of  Palb  and  Perrey,  who 
have  tried  to  predict  earthquakes,  have 
not  been  fulfilled,  we  may  still  hope 
ttiat  warnings  similar  to  those  which 
are  issued  for  coal-mine  explosions  will 
some  day  be  possible.  One  fact  of 
importance  appears,  at  any  rate,  with 
certainty  from  these  investigations  — 
namely,  that  earthquakes  are  decidedly 
more  frequent  during  the  winter 
months  than  during  the  summer,  and 
that  their  frequency  stands  in  some  not 
yet  fully  determined  connection  with 

>  Hm  Tium§aetUm$  of  the  SeUmoloffieal  Society 
^fJapam^  Duned  now  the  SeUmological  Journal  of 
Japem  (edited  by  J.  Milne),  are  full  of  the  best 
InfommtloD  relative  to  earthquakes  altogether.* 


atmospheric  pressure.'  Of  course  this 
does  not  mean  that  cold  seasons,  or  a 
high  atmospheric  pressure,  or  even  the 
supposed  tidal  action  of  the  sun  and 
the  moon  upon  the  elastic  earth ^s 
crust,  may  be  considered  as  causes  of 
earthquakes.  They  must  be  taken  only 
as  additional  impulses  aiding  to  break 
an  already  unstable  equilibrium  which 
originates,  according  to  the  now  pre- 
vailing views,  from  the  dislocations  of 
the  strata  themselves,  chiefly  due  to 
aqueous  causes. 

The  study  of  earthquakes  thus  stands 
now  on  a  firm  scientific  basis.  As  to 
their  causes,  current  opinions  are  un- 
dergoing just  now  a  deep  modification. 
The  theory  of  earthquake  origin  which 
has  till  lately  prevailed  in  science,  and 
which  had  for  it  the  authority  of  Hum- 
boldt and  Leopold  Buch,  is  well  known. 
Earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions 
were  considered  as  effects  of  a  common 
cause,  the  never-ceasing  reaction  of 
the  hot  and  molten  interior  of  the  earth 
upon  its  thin  solid  crust.  When  water^ 
percolating  the  rocks  or  running  down 
their  fissures,  reaches  the  depths  at 
which  the  temperature  is  so  high  that 
rocks  and  metals  are  maintained  in  a 
liquid  state,  steam  is  evolved  under  a 
formidable  pressure,  and,  together 
with  the  gases  originated  from  the 
molten  mass  itself,  it  accumulates  in 
the  subterranean  cavities.  Rows  of 
volcanoes  rise  along  gigantic  trends 
which  are  opened  in  the  earth's  crust, 
and  they  act  ns  so  many  safety-valves 
for  the  escape  of  the  gases  and  steam  ; 
but  if  one  of  these  valves  be  obstructed 
for  some  reason,  the  pressure  of  the 

*  SJiigren,  *'  Dm  Jordkorpans  sammanpressnin^ 
under  atmosfertrycket/'  in  Ofversigt  of  Veten- 
skaps  Akcuiemiene  F&rhandlingar,  1888,  ii.  131,  has 
lately  promoted  the  idea  that  the  compression  of 
the  strata  by  high  pressure  favors  the  outbursts  of 
subterranean  gases.  R.  Langenbeok  holds  a  sim- 
ilar opinion  (in  Qerlaud's  Geographische  Abhand- 
lungen  aus  Elsass-Lothringen,  1892,  Heft  i.). 
aUnther  (Beitrftge  znr  Geophysik,  Bd.  il.  70)  ha» 
lately  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  eame  to  approre  of  SJiigren's  Idea  (in  Natur* 
wissensohaftliche  Bundsohau,  ix.  20).  For  all  eon- 
oeming  earthquakes  Professor  J.  Milne's  excellent 
little  Tolume  of  the  '*  Internationa]  Science  Series,'* 
and  S.  Gttnther's  *'  Lehrbuoh  der  Oeophysik  "  (2 
Tols.  Stuttgart,  1884),  wm  be  found  trustworthy 
guides. 
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gases  grows,  until  they  open  a  passage 
through  the  solid  crust,  briuging  the 
rocks  into  a  formidable  commotion. 

The  theory  was  grand.  It  brought 
into  causal  connection  a  wide  range  of 
volcanic  and  seismic  phenomena ;  it 
inspired  research.  Who  does  not  re- 
member the  beautiful  lines  devoted  by 
Humboldt  in  his  *' Cosmos"  to  this 
subject?  However^  even  at  the  time 
these  lines  were  written  the  theory  was 
beginning  to  inspire  serious  doubts. 
Was  not  the  cause  too  grand  in  com- 
parison with  its  results  ?  Would  not 
the  molten  nucleus  break  the  thin  crust 
to  atoms  if  it  stood  in  such  free  inter- 
•course  with  the  atmosphere  ?  Local 
hearths  of  chemical  activity  would  do 
as  well  to  explain  volcanic  action,  and 
local  disturbances  in  the  superficial 
strata  would  perfectly  well  explain  the 
greater  number  of  earthquakes.  In 
fact,  when  we  know  that  the  mere  fall 
of  the  steam-hammer  in  Krupp's  gun 
factory  shakes  the  houses  and  their 
windows  for  several  miles  round  ;  *  that 
the  explosion  of  a  mine  loiided  with 
gunpowder  or  dynamite  is  felt  many 
miles  oft ;  and  that  the  mere  trampling 
of  a  holiday  crowd  is  reported  to  the 
astronomers  of  Greenwich  by  the  be- 
havior of  their  levels,  we  feel  disin- 
■clined  to  appeal  to  the  molten  nucleus, 
and  we  look  for  causes  nearer  at  hand. 

Gradually,  the  very  existence  of  the 
molten  nucleus  of  our  planet  became 
more  and  more  problematic.  Already 
the  mathematical  investigations  of 
Fourier  and  Poisson  had  shown  that, 
owing  to  our  very  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  physical  aspects  of  the  question, 
we  are  reduced  to  mere  conjectures  as 
regards  the  state  of  the  inner  parts  of 
our  globe.^  Later  on,  the  admirable 
investigations  of  Sir  William  Thomson, 
G.  H.  Darwin,  Mellard  Reade,  Osmond 
Fisher,  R.  S.  Woodward,  and  others 
rendered    the    existence  of   a  molten 

1  The  fact  had  been  indieated  by  Mohr  in  his 
**  Oesohiohte  der  Erde  "  (Bonn,  1875),  which  waa  so 
maoh  aooffed  at  at  the  time  of  its  appearance  for 
its  pronoonced  Neptonist  ideas. 

*  For  a  capital  review  of  the  mathematical  the- 
■ories  of  the  earth,  see  B.  S.  Woodward's  presiden- 
tial address  in  Americcm  Journal  of  ScieneCf  1889, 
JLXXTiii.  337  9rq. 


nucleus  surrounded  by  a  thin  solid 
crust  less  and  less  probable.  And  the 
geologist  had  to  conclude  that,  so  long 
as  physics  would  not  supply  more 
reliable  data  for  mathematical  investi- 
gation, he  had  better  leave  the  question 
as  to  the  physical  state  of  the  inner 
parts  of  the  earth  unsolved,  and  study 
the  dynamic  processes  which  are  going 
on  in  the  superficial  layers  of  the 
planet.  The  more  so  as  the  subsidence 
of  strata  undermined  by  water ;  the 
disturbances  of  equilibrium  which  re- 
sult from  the  transport  of  immense 
masses  of  matter  by  the  livers,  and 
the  accumulation  of  deposits  in  their 
deltas  ;  the  side  pressures  so  well  illus^ 
trated  by  the  folding  of  the  strata  ;  the 
chemical  processes  which  must  go  on  in 
the  rocks  at  relatively  small  depths  ; 
and  the  forces  originating  in  the  crys- 
tallization of  rocks,  are  agencies  largely 
sufficient  to  explain  both  the  activity  of 
volcanoes  and  the  most  severe  subter- 
ranean shocks. 

Research  was  accordingly  directed 
towards  a  study  of  the  local  causes 
which  might  have  given  origin  to 
each  separate  earthquake.  There  is, 
of  course,  a  number  of  earthquakes 
directly  due  to  volcanic  causes ;  but 
these,  as  already  indicated  by  Hum- 
boldt, are  always  limited  in  their  areas 
and  are  the  minority.  As  to  the 
greater  number,  their  causes  must  be 
sought  for  in  local  disturbances  of  the 
rocky  strata.  Everywhere  there  are 
softer  strata  which  are  disintegrated  by 
water  between  the  rocky  layers  above 
and  beneath  them.  One  day  or  the 
other  they  must  yield  ;  and  when  they 
do  yield,  their  subsidence,  or  the  glid- 
ing of  the  upper  strata  upon  a  softened 
intermediate  layer,  must  result  in  an 
earthquake.  And  when  the  geologist 
looks  for  a  local  cause  of  an  earth- 
quake, he  finds  that  some  such  disturb- 
ance has  really  taken  place.  Such  was 
the  case  in  the  great  Naples  catastrophe 
of  1857  ;  such  was  again  the  case  in  the 
Irkutsk  earthquake  of  1861-62,  when 
all  information  pointed  to  the  delta  of 
the  Selenga,  where  a  large  area  sub- 
sided, and  one  hundred  and  forty 
square  miles  of  land  were  covered  with 
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the  waters  of  Lake  Baikal  to  a  max- 
imum depth  of  seven  feet.i  The  great 
earthquake  of  Middle  Japan  in  the  year 
1891  had  again  the  same  character.  It 
was  found  that  a  rent  was  opened  in 
the  superficial  strata  for  a  length  of 
more  than  forty  miles,  and  that  on  one 
side  of  the  rent  the  strata  had  subsided 
by  as  much  as  twenty  feet  in  the  places 
of  maximum  subsidence.  And  all  in- 
dications agreed  in  pointing  to  this  rent 
as  the  line  from  which  the  earthquake 
waves  had  proceeded,  so  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  the  subsidence  being  the 
cause,  and  not  the  consequence,  of  the 
earthquake.^  Moreover,  in  this  case, 
as  in  all  others,  after  the  sudden  sub- 
sidence had  provoked  several  severe 
shocks,  thousands  of  smaller  shocks, 
proceeding  from  the  same  locality,  con- 
tinued to  be  noticed  for  a  year  or  so, 
until  a  succession  of  smaller  subsi- 
dences bad  brought  the  displaced  mass 
to  a  rest.  The  great  earthquakes  which 
affected  in  April  last  the  north-eastern 
region  of  continental  Greece  had  the 
same  character.  A  great  fissure  thirty- 
five  miles  long  was  opened,  and  on  one 
side  of  the  fissure  the  Plain  of  Ata- 
lante  was  lowered  and  slightly  shifted 
towards  the  north-west ; '  and  similar, 
although  submarine,  changes  of  level 
were  observed  during  the  earthquakes 
which  visited  Zante  and  the  Gulf  of 
Corinth  in  1873,  1886-90,  and  April, 
1893.* 

For  almost  every  great  earthquake 
which  has  taken  place  during  the  last 
thirty  years  the  cause  was  found  in  local 
dislocations  and  subsidences.  But 
while  our  knowledge  of  the  local  causes 
was  thus  progressing,  the  part  which 
belongs  to  earthquakes  in  the  general 
life  of  the  planet  was  lost  sight  of. 
Some  broader  generalizations,  the  ne- 
cessity  of    which    Humboldt    insisted 

1  Orloif  and  MusbketolTB  Catalogue,  St.  Peters- 
burg, ia93. 

s  B.  Kotd,  "  On  the  Cause  of  the  Great  Earth- 
quake in  Middle  Japan  in  the  year  1881/'  in  Jour- 
nal qf  the  College  of  Science,  Tokyo,  1803. 

'  S.  A.  Papavasf liore,  "  On  the  Earthquake  of 
Locrio  of  April,  1894,"  in  Comptee  Rendue^  1894, 
ctSx.  112,  380 ;  analyzed  in  Nature,  t  007. 

*  W.  O.  Forster,  in  Mediterranean  Naturalist, 
April,  1893;  analysed  in  Nature,  April  27,  1893, 
zlTii.e20. 


upon,  were  required,  and  they  were 
given  in  the  epoch-making  work  of 
Suess,  "  The  Face  of  the  Earth.*  The 
"local  dislocation''  theory  is  fully 
endorsed  by  Suess  ;  but  these  dislo- 
cations themselves  are  treated  as  but 
separate  instances  of  the  activity  of 
those  **  tectonic"  or  building  forces 
which  continually  re-model  the  earth's 
surface,  create  the  abysses  of  the 
oceans  and  the  depressions  of  the  con- 
tinents, and  lift  up  the  highest  moun- 
tains. Starting  from  the  idea  that  the 
cooling  of  the  globe  results  in  a  steady 
decrease  of  its  diameter,  and  conse- 
quently in  a  continuous  shrinking  and 
shrivelling  of  its  outer  strata,  Suess 
endeavored  to  show  how  this  process 
would  work  in  producing  the  leading 
features  of  the  earth's  surface.  He 
described  how  large  areas  have  been, 
and  are  still,  sinking  bodily,  produc- 
ing the  great  faults  which  intersect 
our  rocky  formations  ;  how  semicircu- 
lar depressions  arise  on  the  bordei*s  of 
the  highlands ;  and  how  the  lateral 
pressures  developed  during  the  shrink- 
ing of  the  outer  layers  result  in  lateral 
pressures  which  fold  the  strata  and 
lift  them  into  mountain  chains.  The 
earthquakes  under  this  broad  concep- 
tion of  **  geo-tec tonics "  appear  as 
simple  trepidations  of  the  soil  by 
which  the  shrinking  of  the  crust  and 
mounUiiu-building  processes  are  neces- 
sarily accompanied. 

Kant  had  already  remarked  that  most 
earthquakes  take  place  on  the  seaboard. 
Modern  research  fully  confirms  this 
view,  and  goes  a  step  further.  It 
maintains  that  by  far  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  earthquakes  —  perhaps  ninety 
per  cent.,  as  Professor  Milne  says 
—  originate  beneath  the  sea,  where 
the  rocks,  under  the  superincumbent 
hydrostatic  pressure,  are  continuously 
saturated  with  moisture,  and  can  the 
easier  be  displaced.  In  fact,  in  nearly 
every  earthquake  in  Japan,  the  centre 
of  disturbance  of  which  could  be  deter- 
mined, it  was  found  to  lay  a  short  dis- 
tance off  the  eastern  coast  of  Nippon. 

8  Ed.  Suess,  "  Das  Antlitz  der  Erde."  2  toIs. 
Prague,  1885.  This  work  of  first  importanoe  has 
not  yet  been  translated  into  English. 
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The  same  is  true  of  the  earthquakes 
which  have  lately  visited  Greece,  as 
illustrated  by  the  breakages  of  subma- 
rine cables,  which  undoubtedly  indicate 
that  considemble  changes  of  level  have 
taken  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.^ 
And  the  same  is  true,  again,  of  the 
Constantinople  earthquake  of. July  last, 
which  had  its  centre  of  disturbance  in 
the  Sea  of  Marmara,  at  a  shoi*t  dis- 
tance from  San  Stefano.'  In  short,  it 
may  be  taken  as  a  fact  that  a  great 
number  of  earthquakes,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  sea-tremors,  which  also  are  nu- 
merous,* originate  at  the  sea-bottom, 
near  the  seacoast. 

However,  not  all  seacoasts  are 
equally  liable  to  be  visited  by  earth- 
quakes. The  flat  lands  of  subarctic 
Asia,  which  gradually  merge  into  the 
shallow  Arctic  Ocean,  are  seldom  dis- 
turbed. A  steep  slope  of  the  sea- 
bottom  itself,  or  of  an  elevated  land 
towards  a  deep  sea,  is  a  necessary  con- 
dition for  both  earthquakes  and  sus- 
tained volcanic  action.  The  eastern 
coasts  of  the  Japanese  archipelago, 
which  face  the  till  lately  unfathomed 
abysses  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  and 
the  abrupt  slope  of  the  Chilian  coast 
of  South  America,  are  well  known  in- 
stances in  point. 

The  deep  depressions  of  the  bottom 
of  the  east  Mediterranean,  where  a 
depth  of  over  two  thousand  fathoms 
is  found  within  twenty  miles  from  the 
island  of  Bhodes  ;  the  western  coast  of 
Southern  Greece,  facing  the  twenty- 
one  hundred  and  seventy  fathoms  deep 
abyss  of  the  Ionian  Sea  which  sep- 
arates it  from  Sicilia ;  the  Xeapolitan 
coast,  separated  by  but  a  hundred 
miles  from  the  two  thousand  fathoms 
depth  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea ;  and  so 
on  —  all  these  facts  enable  geologists 
to  formulate  another  law,  namely,  that 
steep  slopes,  either  from  the  land  to 
the  sea  or  of  the  sea-bottom  itself,  are 

»  W.  G.  Fonrter, "  Earthquake  Origin,**  In  Tran$- 
actions  cf  the  Seismological  Society  of  J<q>an, 
Vokohama,  1880,  xv.  74,  77. 

s  Charlec  Davison,  in  ^TcUure,  September  6, 18M, 
1460. 

*  See  E.  Radolpb's  monograph  of  the  same  in 
Oerland's  "Beitiiige  zur  Geophysik,**  Stuttgart, 
1887,  Bd.  1. 133. 


another  condition  for  frequent  earth- 
quakes. 

But  even  in  this  form  the  law  would 
not  be  complete,  as  it  would  not  in- 
clude the  disturbed  regions  of  the  con- 
tinents ;  and  it  is  most  remarkable 
that,  when  worded  accordingly,  it  ap- 
plies to  continents  also.  In  the  very 
heart  of  Asia  there  are  two  regions 
where  earthquakes  are  especially  fre- 
quent, and  both  of  them  lie  along  the 
steep  north-western  border  of  the 
Great  Plateau  of  Central  Asia,  where  it 
abruptly  falls  from  the  heights  of  the 
Tian  Shan  to  Lake  Issyk-kul,  and 
from  the  heights  of  the  Khamar-daban 
(about  eighty-five  hundred  feet  high) 
to  the  seven  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms 
deep  Lake  Baikal.  A  third  depression 
of  the  same  kind  —  also  a  heartli  of 
earthquakes  —  is  situated  on  the  north- 
east border  of  the  plateau  of  Persia  and 
Armenia,  where  the  fifteen  thousand 
nine  hundred  feet  high  Savelan  rises 
over  the  deepest  parts  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  marked  by  the  five  hundred  fath- 
oms line  ;  while  farther  west  we  have 
the  depression  of  Vienna,  lodged  be- 
tween the  north-eastern  Alps  and  the 
north-western  Carpathians,  which  has 
been  so  well  desciibed  by  Suess  as 
another  centre  of  earthquakes.  More- 
over, the  three  first-named  depres- 
sions, like  the  so  much  disturbed 
Gulf  of  Tokyo,  or  the  Bay  of  Arauco 
in  South  America,  are  semicircular 
depressions,  carved  out  in  the  edge 
of  the  highlands ;  and  this  further 
confirms  the  above-mentioned  views 
of  Suess. 

However,  a  further  step  seems  to  be 
required  in  the  development  of  the 
hypothesis.  The  most  severe  earth- 
quakes undoubtedly  take  place  on  the 
borders  of  high  plateaus,  whether 
these  plateaus  slope  towards  the  ocean, 
or  whether  they  rise  over  flat  lowlands 
surrounding  them.  But  all  plateaus 
are  fringed  by  border-ridges,  which 
gently  rise  over  their  elevated  surfaces 
all  along  their  edges,  as  well  as  on  the 
edges  of  the  separate  terraces  which 
are  so  frequent  in  the  plateaus  of  Asia 
and  America.  This  feature  is  too  gen- 
eral to  be  merely  accidental,  although 
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it  has  hitherto  reniained  quite  unex- 
plained. It  is  therefore  possible  to 
suppose  that  the  subsidences  which 
take  place,  chiefly  along  the  borders  of 
the  plateaus,  must  have  a  double  effect 
—  that  of  lowering  the  levels  of  the 
surrounding  lowlands  or  plains  (or  of 
the  adjoining  sea-bottom),  and  of  lift- 
ing up  at  the  same  time  the  tops  of  the 
inclined  strata ;  this  process,  repeated 
for  ages,  resulting  in  the  formation  of 
the  border-ridges,  which  are  a  neces- 
sary accompaniment  to  all  plateaus  of 
the  Old  and  the  New  World.  And  as 
these  border-ridges  mostly  are,  or  have 
been  in  recent  geological  times,  the 
seats  of  intense  volcanic  activity,  we 
see  that  earthquakes  and  mountain- 
building  are  thus  brought  again  into 
connection.  But  tliis  hypothesis,  which 
I  venture  to  add  as  a  further  extension 
of  Suess's  views,  lands  us  on  a  new  do- 
main —  the  origin  of  mountains  — 
which  may  be  better  treated  separately 
on  some  future  occasion 

III. 
Grbat  hopes  have  been  revived 
again  among  aeronauts  by  the  experi- 
mental flights  of  Dr.  Lilienthal  in 
Germany,  and  the  partial  successes 
obtained  with  their  flying-machines  by 
Messrs.  Maxim  and  Phillips  in  this 
country,  and  Mr.  Hargrave  in  Aus- 
tralia. For  more  than  a  half-century 
inventors  in  aeronautics  have  been 
treated  as  foolish  dreamers,  and  no 
later  than  two  years  ago  an  American 
professor  who  wanted  to  address  his 
students  on  the  subject  of  mechanical 
aviation  felt  it  necessary  to  seriously 
beg  his  audience  not  to  interpret  his 
choice  of  the  subject  as  a  token  of  de- 
clining mental  faculties.  But,  happily 
enough,  these  dark  times  are  over,  and 
aeronautics  is  becoming  a  regular  de- 
partment of  scientific  research.  The 
general  revival  of  science  which  we 
witnessed  in  the  early  sixties  has  given 
new  life  to  this  branch  of  research,  and 
we  have  now  an  excellent  scientific  lit- 
erature devoted  to  the  subject,  several 
aeronautic  societies  (one  in  Great  Brit- 
ain) which  are  doing  excellent  work, 
and  several  reviews  in  the  pages  of 


which  aeronautics  is  discussed  in  a 
scientific  spirit.^ 

The  services  rendered  by  balloons 
during  the  last  Siege  of  Paris  are  well 
known,  and  since  that  time  steady 
progress  has  been  achieved  both  in  the 
mode  of  construction  of  balloons  and 
the  art  of  aerial  navigation.^ 

By  taking  advantage  of  the  different 
directions  of  wind  at  different  heights, 
which  begin  to  be  better  known,  and 
may  be  ascertained  by  means  of  pilot 
balloons,  the  navigator  to  some  extent 
chooses  his  own  direction  ;  and  with 
the  new  anchors  and  guide-ropes  land- 
ing, which  is  the  most  dangerous  part 
of  ballooning,  has  been  so  much  simpli- 
fied that  balloon  trips  are  now  as  safe 
as  any  other  kind  of  sport.  For  me- 
teorology the  balloon  is  a  precious  aid, 
and  a  good  deal  has  been  learned  from 
the  aeronauts  about  temperature  and 
electricity  in  cloudland ;  while  un- 
manned balloons,  provided  with  self- 
registering  instruments,  as  has  been 
found  by  M.  Hermite,  can  bring  us 
down  the  most  precious  information 
from  those  highest  strata  of  the  atmo- 
sphere in  which  Mr.  Glaisher  nearly 
lost  his  life. 

The  idea  of  adding  a  propeller  to  a 
balloon,  and  thus  enabling  it  to  navi- 
gate close  to,  or  even  against,  the  wind, 
is  certainly  not  new  —  Girard  had  al- 
ready realized  it  in  1852  —  but  the 
practical  application  of  his  idea  had  to 
contend  with  many  technical  difficul- 
ties. The  deformation  of  the  balloon, 
which  takes  place  as  soon  as  it  begins 
to  progress  against  the  wind  instead  of 
being  carried  with  it,  had  to  be  pre- 
vented ;  a  light  but  powerful  motor 
had  to  be  devised  under  the  limitation 
of  employing  no  fire  for  it  ;  and  a  num- 
ber of  minor  obstacles  had  to  be  over- 

1  VAhxmmUt  Is  published  at  Paris  since  1869. 
The  Zeitickiift  /ttr  Luft$eh\ffkihn  und  Physik  der 
Atmospkdre  is  a  sister  review  to  the  Zeit$chr\ft 
fUr  Meteorologies  and  is  published  by  the  German 
and  Anstrlan  Aeronautie  Societies.  A  new  review, 
the  Alirwuxut,  has  been  started  this  year  in  Amer- 
ica.   And  so  on. 

*  For  the  technical  part  of  the  sabject  and  the 
succession  of  invention,  see  the  new  book  of  Mr. 
Ohannte,  "Progress  in  Flying  Machines,*'  New 
York,  18M.  Also  his  address  before  the  Congress 
of  Aeronautics  at  Chicago. 
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come.  Accordingly,  although  propelled 
bnllooDS  are  now  the  pets  of  the  minis- 
tries of  war  in  the  big  States,  and 
money  is  freely  spent  upon  them,  the 
advance  is  still  very  sIow«  The  great- 
est speed  ever  attained  by  the  French 
officers  Benard  and  Krebs  with  their 
cigar-shaped  balloon,  propelled  by  a 
storage-battery  motor,  was  only  four- 
teen miles  to  the  hour.  True,  that 
even  with  this  modest  speed  the  bal- 
loon could  be  navigated  in  a  feeble 
breeze,  so  as  to  return  to  its  starting- 
point,  after  having  described  a  trian- 
gular route  ;  but  in  order  to  brnve  the 
wind  a  speed  of  fifty  miles  is  required, 
and  all  that  the  French  officers  expect 
from  their  new  balloon  is  a  speed  of 
twenty-five  miles,  which  will  enable  it 
only  to  take  tacks  in  a  moderately  fresh 
breeze.*  Moreover,  there  being  but 
little  hope  of  discovering  a  gas  the 
density  of  which  would  be  still  smaller 
than  that  of  hydrogen,  the  dimensions 
of  a  propelled  balloon  must  remain 
very  great,  in  proportion  to  the  useful 
weight  it  can  carry.  The  new  French 
balloon  (as  remarked  by  Mr.  Chanute) 
will  be  of  the  size  of  a  river  steamer, 
and  yet  it  will  hardly  carry  more  than 
four  passengers ;  and  a  further  in- 
crease of  size  would  be  of  little  avail, 
in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  the  ship. 
Consequently,  scientific  research  and 
invention  are  now  directed  more  and 
more  towards  the  flying- machine, 
which,  being  much  heavier  than  an 
equal  volume  of  air,  will  find  in  its  very 
density  and  inertia  the  means  of  con- 
tending against  the  currents  of  air. 

We  have  under  our  very  eyes  a  most 
perfect  flying-machine  —  the  bird  — 
and  we  have  only  to  study,  from  a 
physical  point  of  view,  the  laws  of  its 
flight,  in  order  to  find  out  the  laws 
which  must  guide  us  in  our  schemes. 
This  is  what  science  has  tried  to  do 
ever  since  the  time  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci.  But,  owing  to  a  want  of  inter- 
est in  such  researches  in  the  general 
public,  the  scientist  had  hardly  com- 

1  It  It  two  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  long,  and 
forty  feet  in  diameter.  The  motor,  forty-five 
horse-power,  will  weigh,  with  fuel  for  ten  hoars, 
thirty-four  hundred  ponnds. 


pie  ted  his  work  ere  it  was  forgotten. 
The  wonderful  observations  and  phys- 
ical reasonings  and  experiments  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  had  to  be  re-discov- 
ered a  few  years  ago.'  Even  the  ad- 
mirable work  of  Borelli,  who  wrote  on 
the  flight  of  birds  in  1680,  and  the  very 
valuable  researches  of  Silberschlag, 
published  in  1783,'  were  little  known  ; 
nay,  even  the  work  of  Cayley,  which 
dates  from  1796,  had  fallen  into  obliv- 
ion. Modern  science  had  thus  to  begin 
anew,  and  it  began  by  dismissing,  first, 
certain  prejudices  which  had  taken 
hold  of  most  minds. 

One  of  these  prejudices  was  to  be- 
lieve that  the  warm  gases  contained  in 
the  cavities  of  the  bird's  body  and  its 
quills  render  it  lighter  than  an  equal 
volume  of  air.  Every  one  can,  how- 
ever, calculate  how  insignificant  the 
effect  of  that  warm  air  must  be  ;  ^ 
and  every  one  knows  that  a  bird 
which  has  been  wounded  on  the  wing 
falls  at  once  to  the  ground.  This 
prejudice  could  easily  be  discarded  ; 
but  another,  as  to  the  immense  force 
which  the  bird  is  supposed  to  develop 
during  its  flight,  is  much  more  difficult 
to  get  rid  of.  No  amount  of  evidence, 
borrowed  from  what  every  one  can 
verify  by  dissecting  the  muscles  of  a 
bird,  or  by  observing  the  ease  with 
which  it  flies,  could  overthrow  that 
very  common  error,  supported  by  the 
most  fallacious  calculations  of  a  French 
mathematician  made  in  the  early  part 
of  this  century.*  It  took  Professor  S. 
Langley  in  America  nearly  four  years  of 
careful  experiments  to  show  how  erro- 
neous were  both  those  calculations  and 
the  data  upon  which  they  were  based.* 

*  Amans,  *'  La  Physiologie  da  Vol  d'aprte  L6o> 
nard  de  Vinoi,"  in  Jierite  Scient^/iqne,  mai  88, 
1892,  xlix.  687. 

*  Sohriften  der  Berliner  Gesellsohaft  der  Nator- 
freunde,  Bd.  ii.  1781-1784. 

«  Its  effect  can  oounteraot  bat  one  flfty-thoo- 
sandth  part  of  the  weight  of  the  bird  (Marey,  hb 
Vol  des  Oiseaux,  p.  287). 

■  Navier,  (M^moires  de  rinstitat,  ii.  1820)  main- 
tained that  in  order  to  sostain  itself  in  the  air  a 
swallow  spends  a  force  of  one-seventeenth  of  a 
horse-power.  Langley  found  that  force  fifty  times 
smaller.  Even  the  calculations  of  Bablnet,  a  sup- 
porter of  aviation,  were  cfuite  erroneous,  as  shown 
by  Marey  (Le  Vol  des  Oiseaux,  p.  328). 

*  S.  P.  Langley,  in  Smithsonian  Oontributioiif  to 
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Now  we  can  at  last  take  it  as  granted 
that,  although  the  energy  spent  by 
birds  in  sustaining  themselves  in  the 
air  varies  a  great  deal  according  to 
their  shapes  and  manners  of  flight,  it  is 
less  than  one  one-hundredth  to  two 
one-bundredths  of  one  horse-power  for 
each  two  pounds  of  body  weight. 
And,  as  art  has  already  succeeded  in 
producing  small  prime  motors  whose 
weight  does  not  exceed  ten  pounds  per 
horse-power,  one  sees  at  once  that  the 
problem  to  be  solved  by  the  flying- 
machine  offers  no  mechanical  impossi- 
bility, provided  we  learn  to  utilize  the 
energy  of  our  motor  as  well  as  the 
birds  utilize  their  forces. 

The  next  step  to  be  made  is,  accord- 
ingly, to  learn  from  the  birds  how  best 
to  utilize  the  force  of  a  motor,  and 
therefore  to  study  the  mechanical  de- 
tails of  birds'  flight.  Science  has  done 
this  well,  and  we  have  already  most 
excellent  guides  for  this  part  of  the 
problem  in  the  works  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  Mr.  Pettigrew,  Mouillard,  and 
the  fundamental  work  of  Marey  (Le 
Vol  des  Oiseaux),  in  which  last  all 
such  problems  have  been  treated  with 
the  aid  of  instantaneous  photographs, 
taken  at  intervals  of  small  fractions  of 
a  second,  not  to  speak  of  many  others, 
each  of  which  contains  some  valuable 
information.^  It  would  be  impossible 
to  describe  here  in  a  few  woids,  and 

Knowledge,  1891,  p.  801 ;  and  American  Journal  of 
Science,  NoTember,  1801.  AIbo  Lord  Ilayleigh*8 
disonaaion  of  the  same  in  Nature,  December  3, 
1801  (xlT.  10$),  where  indications  to  the  works  of 
Mr.  Wenham  and  Mr.  W.  Fronde  will  be  found. 

1  The  chapter  devoted  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  in 
his  «*  Beign  of  Law  *'  (first  edition,  1866),  to  the  flight 
of  birds  is  a  masterly  work,  based  upon  his  and  his 
father's  observations,  and  imbued  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  nature.  The  same  qualities  will  be 
found  in  the  more  exhaustive  works  of  Mr.  Petti- 
grew (Animal  Locomotion  .  .  .  with  a  Dissertation 
on  Aeronautics,  London,  1873)  and  Mouillard 
(l^Empire  de  TAir:  Essai  d'Omithologie  ap- 
IiUqn4«  k  FAvlatlon,  Paris,  1881) ;  while  the  laige 
work  of  BCarey  (Physiologic  de  la  Locomotion  Le 
Vol  dee  Oiseaux,  Paris,  1890,  which  must  not  be 
eonfbiinded  with  his  earlier  work)  is  an  exhaustive 
troattse,  based  upon  observations  made  with  the 
aid  of  ohronophotography.  Some  of  the  earlier 
works  are  already  named.  See  also  LHienthal's 
*«Der  Vogelflug  als  Grunalage  der  Fliegekunst,'* 
Berlin,  1889  ;  T.  d'Estemo,  "  Du  Vol  des  Oiseaux,'* 
Parts,  1804;  Cknipil,  **La  locomotion  a^rlenne," 
Charlerille,  1884,  etc,  each  of  which  contains  val- 
naliUobterfAttoiM. 


without  the  aid  of  drawings,  the  admi- 
rable mechanism  by  which  the  bird 
drives  the  air  with  its  wings  (rigid  at 
the  front  edge  and  flexible  at  the 
back),  compresses  it,  and  has  only  to^ 
progress  forward  in  order  to  sustain 
itself  in  the  air  in  spite  of  the  action  of 
gravitatioD.  This  must  be  read  in  the 
above-named  works  and  seen  on  Ma- 
rey's  photographs.  But  what  must  be 
said  is,  that  a  continuous  rotatory 
movement  being  more  advantageous  in 
a  machine  than  a  mechanism  which 
would  be  an  imitation  of  the  flapping 
of  the  wings,  the  best  form  to  be  given 
to  a  screw-propeller  which  has  to  act  in 
the  air  was  indicated  by  such  investi- 
gations. It  was  found  already  by  Leo- 
nardo da  Yinci,  and  worked  out  by 
Cayley  in  1796.  It  has  been  lately 
studied  experimentally  by  several  phys- 
icists, meteorologists,  and  inventors  — 
all  experiments  proving  the  consider- 
able lifting  powers  of  a  screw-propeller 
in  the  air.  And  we  have  now  a  direct 
proof  of  these  powers  in  Maxim^s  ma- 
chine. His  propeller,  which  rotates  in 
a  medium  having  such  a  small  density 
as  air  has,  communicates  nevertheless 
to  the  heavy  machine  with  its  motor, 
aeroplane,  and  a  dozen  passengers,  a 
horizontal  speed  of  nearly  forty  miles 
in  the  hour.  Half  the  problem  is  thus 
solved,  because,  as  shall  presently  be 
shown,  a  great  horizontal  speed  is  the 
first  condition  of  aviation. 

We  all  know,  indeed,  that  most  birds, 
before  they  can  rise  iu  the  air,  must 
acquire  a  certain  horizontal  speed. 
Many  good  flyers  can  be  kept  prisoners 
in  an  open  small  yard  surrounded  by 
walls  twenty  feet  high,  or  even  on  a 
small  open  pond  surrounded  by  low 
but  grassy  shores,  upon  which  the  bird 
canuot  take  the  necessary  run.*  But 
once  a  bird  has  acquired  this  speed  — 
and  it  mostly  acquires  it  by  running 
against  the  wind  —  it  flies  with  a  won- 
derful ease  ;  its  spread  wings  and  its 
speed  sustain  it.  Once  in  motion,  the 
swallow  and  many  other  birds  will  fly 
nny  amount  of  time,  hardly  using  at  all 
their  wings  for  flapping. 

*  Mouillard  (L'Empire  de  I'Air)  has  made   the 
experiment  with  Procellaria, 
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These  observatiooB,  supported  by  a 
number  of  theoretical  investigatious  by 
Wenham,  Froude,  Langley,  and  others, 
into  the  resistance  of  the  air,  naturally 
suggested  to  inventors  the  idea  of  the 
aeroplane  —  that  is,  of  a  thin,  rigid 
surface,  inclined  by  very  few  degrees 
(not  more  than  five)  to  the  horizon, 
and  moving  horizontally,  edge  forward. 
The  particles  of  air  which  strike  the 
surface  under  a  certain  angle  spend 
part  of  tlieir  energies  in  lifting  it,  and 
this  lifting  power,  as  foreseen  by  ex- 
perimenters and  lately  supported  theo- 
retically by  Lord  Kelvin,  is  very  much 
greater  than  was  supposed.^  A  great 
number  of  experiments  have  already 
been  made  to  measure  the  lifting 
powers  of  different  surfaces  placed 
under  different  angles  of  inclination 
and  moving  at  different  speeds,  espe- 
cially by  Professor  Langley ;  but  if 
there  remain  some  doubts  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  result,  Maxim's  ma- 
chine should  dispel  them.  Those  who 
have  travelled  on  its  platform  unan- 
imously maintain  that  it  hardly  touches 
the  ground  when  it  is  launched  at  a 
speed  of  nearly  forty  miles,  and  that, 
were  it  not  prevented  from  rising,  it 
would  do  so,  as  soon  as  its  speed,  or 
the  aggregate  surface  of  its  aeroplanes 
were  slightly  increased. 

To  be  lifted  in  the  air,  and  to  move 
in  it  in  a  horizontal  direction,  is,  how- 
ever, one  part  only  of  the  problem. 
The  other  is  to  mainUiin  equilibrium, 
which  is  continually  modified  by  the 
continually  changing  pressure  of  air 
upon  the  different  parte  of  the  aero- 
plane or  the  superposed  smaller  aero- 
planes. The  bird  feels  the  changes 
of  pressure  on  its  wings,  and  gently 
alters  their  position,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  bicyclist  feels  the  slight  alter- 
ations of  equilibrium  and  changes 
accordingly  the  relative  positions  of  his 
two  wheels.  But  a  fiying-machiue 
must   accomplish    this    automatically  ; 

1  Nature^  Augiut  30, 1894.  Of  oourae,  there  is  a 
oertain  relation  between  the  area  of  the  sorfaoe 
and  the  weight  it  has  to  support.  In  large  birds,  a 
surface  of  wings  ten  and  a  half  square  feet  easily 
supports  a  weight  of  eighteen  pounds.  A  eonoaTe 
surfaee,  as  shown  by  Lilienthal.  supports  a  greater 
weight  than  a  plane  surface  of  equal  area. 


and  before  this  is  achieved,  some  bet- 
ter acquaintance  with  the  minute  de- 
tails of  the  art  of  fiying  will  necessarily 
be  required.  This  is  what  gives  an 
especial  interest  to  the  flights  which 
Otto  Lilienthal  has  performed  in  Ger- 
many.^ He  adjusts  to  his  body  a 
pair  of  moilerate-sized  concave  wings, 
and  after  having  taken  a  run  down  a 
gently  sloping  hill,  always  against  the 
wind,  he  is  soon  lifted  in  the  air. 
Floating  at  a  certain  height  over  the 
ground,  s^inst  the  wind,  he  glides 
down  a  gently  sloping  line  without  ever 
attempting  to  flap  with  the  wings,  and 
he  lands  some  one  hundred  to  three 
hundred  yards  (occasionally,  fLve  hun- 
dred yards)  from  the  spot  where  he 
left  the  ground.  Of  course,  this  is  not 
fiight  properly  speaking,  but,  as  fore- 
seen by  Lord  Hayleigh  in  1883,  it  is 
through  such  experiments  that  we  may 
learn  the  technics  of  flying  and  steer- 
ing. Through  them  we  learn  also  a 
good  deal  about  the  lifting  force  of  the 
wind.  Thus,  during  one  of  his  exper- 
iments, Lilienthal  was  caught  by  a  gust 
of  stronger  wind,  and  instead  of  being 
thrown  backwards  by  it,  or  being  over- 
turned (this  last  was  prevented  by  a 
timely  manoeuvre  of  the  feet),  he  was 
lifted  to  a  higher  level  than  the  spot 
where  he  left  tlie  ground.  He  simply 
received  an  object-lesson  in  soaring.* 
It  is  known,  indeed,  that  when  a  fresh 
breeze  is  blowing,  many  big  birds,  after 
having  reached  a  level  of  from  two 
hundred  to  three  hundred  feet  by 
menus  of  strokes  of  their  wings,  re- 
main almost  motionless  in  the  strong 
breeze,  and  by  simply  changing  the 
inclination  of  their  wings  and  the  direc- 
tion of  their  gliding  they  gradually  rise 
to  the  level  of  two  thousand  and  three 
thousand  feet,  as  they  describe  their 
great  spirals.  Rising  in  the  air,  with- 
out spending  any  muscular  effort,  cer- 
tainly sounds  like  a  paradox ;  but  the 
best    naturalists,    including    Audubon 

*  See  his  work  on  the  subject,  his  later  papers 
in  the  Ze%t8chr\^  /ttr  Lttftich^jfakrty  Dr.  A.  Du- 
bois Reyroond*s  account  to  the  Berlin  Academy 
(December  15, 18B3),  and  the  accounts  given  iii 
Nahure  (toI.  \.^  and  the  aeronautic  papers. 

s  The  diagram  of  this  case  is  given  in  the  Zti^ 
sckrtft/Ur  lAifttoMiahrt,  1883,  il.  280. 
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and  Darwio,  are  unuaimous  in  testify- 
iog  that  in  such  flight  the  birds  do  not 
flap  their  wings ;  they  even  do  not 
move  the  feathers  of  their  wings  ;  aud 
it  now  appeal's  certain,  after  a  long 
discussion  has  run  through  the  papers 
on  the  subject  aud  exhaustive  experi- 
ments have  been  made,  that  no  such 
movement  is  needed  in  reality.  The 
bird,  gliding  against  the  wind,  is  lifted 
by  it  and  rises  to  a  higher  level,  in  the 
aame  way  as  Lilienthal  was  thrown 
upwards  against  his  own  will ;  aud  it 
takes  advantage  of  the  thus  gained 
height  for  gliding  down  a  slightly  in- 
dined  line  and  for  acquiring  velocity, 
which  permits  it  again,  after  it  lias 
turned  against  the  wind,  to  win  in 
height.  But  still  these  manoeuvres  did 
not  well  explain  how  the  bird  could 
gradually  rise  to  a  higher  level,  and 
some  uncertiiinty  continued  to  prevail 
about  the  matter. 

The  key  to  the  puzzle  (foreseen  by 
Lord  Baleigh  as  early  as  1883,^  and  in- 
dicated by  Mouillard)  was  flnally  given 
this  year  by  Professor  Langley,  again 
on  the  basis  of  physical  experiments, 
in  which  the  Ameiican  physicist  is 
known  to  excel.  The  explanation  is 
in  the  "  waves  and  gushes  "  of  which 
■every  wind  consists.  Wind,  we  :iow 
learn,  is  not  what  it  is  usually  consid- 
ered to  be.  It  is  not  "  a  mass  of  air  in 
motion,"  but  consists  of  small  masses 
moving  with  such  irregularities  of  speed 
as  we  never  suspected  before.  By 
means  of  very  light  paper  anemom- 
eters, the  rotations  of  which  were 
measured  every  second  instead  of  every 
minute.  Professor  Langley  ascertained 
that  the  velocity  of  wind  is  continually 
changing.  It  varies  every  second,  and 
while  the  average  velocity  may  be 
twenty-three  miles,  it  will,  in  the 
course  of  one  minute,  be  altered  sev- 
eral times,  from  twenty-three  miles  to 

1  He  remarked  in  Naiure  (zxrii.  536),  at  the  end 
of  a  lonn;  disouBsion  which  had  run  through  the 
p^er,  that  wind  is  not  un\formt  ai>d  he  inquired 
*'  whether  anything  can  be  made  of  the  difference 
of  horixontal  velocities  which  we  know  to  exist  at 
different  levels."  Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  also  very 
near  to  this  solution.  He  also  explained  the  rising 
-of  the  hird  by  the  "  waves  and  gushes  "  in  the  air. 
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thirty-three  miles,  back  to  twenty- 
three,  then  to  thirty-six,  then  fall  to 
zero,  and  so  on.  So  that  a  heavy  bird 
which  glides  with  a  certain  velocity 
through  the  air  can  constantly  utilize 
the  gushes  of  the  wind  to  be  lifted, 
without  ever  using  its  wings  for  flap- 
ping. It  has,  as  Professor  Langley 
shows  by  direct  experiments  upon  float- 
ing surfaces,  merely  to  change  the  in- 
clination of  its  wings  in  order  to  win  in 
height,  and  then  to  spend  part  of  the 
potential  energy  in  acquiring  velocity,' 
all  this  with  the  judgment  which  it 
derives  from  its  experience  of  the 
medium  it  lives  in.  The  differential 
energy  of  the  gushes  supplies  the  nec- 
essary energy  for  lifting  the  bird. 
These  considerations  explain  why  birds 
succeed  with  so  little  or  no  effort  in 
rising  to  great  heights,  or  in  covering 
immense  distances.  They  do  what  the 
boatman  does  when  he  takes  advantage 
of  a  gust  of  wind  to  progress  under 
sail.  They  may  be  said  to  take  tacks, 
but  in  a  vertical  direction. 

The  above  sketch  can  only  convey 
a  very  faint  idea  of  the  rich  body  of 
data  upon  which  scientific  investigation 
bases  its  conclusions  as  to  the  full  pos- 
sibility of  aerial  navigation  by  means 
of  a  machine  which  is  heavier  than  air. 
All  the  elements  of  the  problem  are 
being  settled  one  after  the  other  by 
experiments  and  calculations,  and  the 
points  in  which  the  aid  of  the  mathe- 
matician is  especially  required  are  in- 
dicated. The  data  are  there,  and  what 
is  wanted  is  the  creative  inspiration  to 
utilize  these  data.  And  in  this  direc- 
tion, the  machine  of  Mr.  Maxim,  the 
very  successful  models  of  Mr.  Har- 
grave,  worked  by  small  steam-engines,* 
and  the  flying  experiments  of  Lilien- 
thal, are  important  steps  already  made. 
The  solution  thus  seems  to  lie  now 
within  a  measurable  distance  from  our 
own  times  —  unless  a  wind  of  reaction, 
such  as  has  already  blown  twice  in  the 

-  S.  p.  Langley,  "  The  Inner  Work  of  Wind,"  in 
American  Journal  of  Science^  1894,  3rd  series, 
xlvil.  41. 

*  Journal  and  Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Society 
of  New  South  Wales,  1892,  xxvi.  170,  and  1893, 
xxvii.  76. 
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past,  comes  to  throw  again  into  obliv- 
ion all  that  has  been  done  up  to  this 
date. 

P.  Kropotkin. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
"WITH  COltfPLIBfENTS  AND  THANKS." 
I. 

It  was  about  an  hour  before  mid- 
night, and  Dick  Everard's  rooms  at 
Cambridge  were  full  of  visitors.  Al- 
though he  was  iu  his  third  year,  he  still 
kept  in  lodgings,  on  the  ground  of 
greater  comfort.  The  furniture  was 
of  the  usual  kind  ;  on  the  walls  a  few 
engravings,  purporting  to  be  proofs,  a 
well-filled  pipe-rack,  and  a  couple  of 
tin  shields  bearing  the  arms  of  their 
owner's  school  and  college.  In  one 
corner  lay  a  pile  of  caps  and  gowns 
belonging  to  his  visitors,  most  of  whom 
were  smoking  comfortably  in  easy- 
chairs,  while  one,  unheeded  by  the 
rest,  was  pouuding  out  the  "  Gondo- 
liers "  from  an  ancient  piano.  On  the 
table  were  whiskey  and  tobacco,  and 
the  bookshelves  contained  some  bat- 
tered novels  and  some  very  new- 
looking  editions  of  the  classics.  And 
on  the  hearth-rug,  to  complete  the  cat- 
alogue, stood  Dick  Everard  himself, 
whose  ordinarily  smiling  countenance 
was  at  this  moment  flushed  and  indig- 
nant, for  he  was  just  bringing  to  an  end 
an  eloquent  and  impassioned  speech. 
Its  subject  was  the  corruption  of  the 
press  and  the  awful  ignorance  of  edi- 
tors, and  it  was  based  on  personal  ex- 
perience. 

"The  whole  system,"  he  cried  in 
conclusion,  "  is  utterly  rotten,  and  our 
papers  and  magazines  are  controlled  by 
a  narrow-minded  clique.  It  is  a  noto- 
rious fact  that  editors  have  no  true 
sense  of  their  duty,  and  simply  refuse 
to  look  at  an  outside  contribution. 
What  we  must  demand  —  what  we 
must  insist  upon  (it's  no  good  your 
sniggering  like  that,  Tom)  is  a  thor- 
ough and  complete  reform !  "  with 
which  noble  peroration  the  orator 
ceased,  and  began  to  refill  his  pipe, 


which  had  been  allowed  to  go  out  ia 
his  excitement. 

"  Hear,  hear  I  "  said  Tom  Longley^ 
the  smiling  critic  referred  to.  "You 
ought  to  speak  at  the  Union,  Everard. 
And  which  is  the  particular  sinner  thifr 
time  ?  " 

"Well,  you  fellows  remember  a 
story  of  mine  which  I  read  you  last 
term,  *The  Widow's  Curse'  it  wa& 
called  ?  You  told  me  yourselves,  some 
of  you,  that  it  was  the  most  pathetic 
thing  you  had  ever  heard." 

"So  it  was,"  remarked  a  cheerful 
little  man,  the  cox  of  his  college  boat^ 
whose  real  name  happened  to  be  Regi- 
nald Crawshaw,  but  who  was  always- 
known  as  "Stumps"  —  "So  it  was. 
You  read  it  to  us  that  evening  when 
most  of  us  had  been  to  Baitsbite  and 
back,  and  were  simply  longing  for  bed. 
And  so  the  '  Curse '  has  come  here  to 
roost,  eh  ?  " 

"  Don't  talk*  rot.  Stumps,"  answered 
the  indignant  author  ;  "  you  know  you 
admired  it.  Though  I  wrote  it  myself,. 
I  can't  help  seeing  that  it  is  better 
than  nine -tenths  of  the  things  that 
appear  in  the  magazines.  Well,  I  sent 
it  to  the  editor  of  the  West-End  Beview^ 
thinking  that  he  would  simply  jump  at 
it.  And  this  morning  I  get  it  back 
again — Declined  I  A  story  which  is 
far  and  away  better  than  the  trash  in 
this  month's  number  !  " 

"The  editor  ought  to  be  kicked,'* 
said  Stumps  sympathetically  ;  "  let's 
hear  his  letter.' ' 

"  He  hasn't  even  the  common  civil- 
ity to  send  a  letter,  only  a  printed 
form.  Here  it  is,"  and  Everard  drew 
a  small  slip  of  paper  from  his  pocket. 
'The  editor  of  the  WesUEnd  Beview 
regrets  that  he  is  unable  to  make  use 
of  the  enclosed  story,  which  he  there- 
fore returns  with  his  compliments  and 
thanks.'  As  if  I  wanted  his  thanks  I  " 
and  he  proceeded  moodily  to  relight  his 
pipe  with  the  offending  document. 

"Rough    luck,    Dick,"    said    Tom 

Longley  ;  "  but  surely  there  are  plenty 

of  other  magazines  whose  editors  may 

have  better  taste.    And  this  fellow  will 

I  feel  badly  scored  off  when  he  sees  the 
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'Accursed  Widow '  —  What  ?  Oh,  I'm 
sorry  —  the '  Widow's  Curse  '  —  printed 
in  another  paper.  Why  not  offer  it 
somewhere  else  ?  " 
Everard  smiled  sadly. 
<*  Ah,  that's  just  it,"  he  answered  ; 
''one  editor  is  as  bad  as  another. 
There  is — it  is  a  well-known  thing 
among  literary  men  —  a  disgraceful 
conspiracy  among  them  not  to  look  at 
outside  work,  and  unless  you  get  within 
the  ring,  your  chances  are  quite  worth- 
less." 

"  Talking  of  the  ring,"  said  another 
stolid-faced  youth,  who  had  been  plac- 
idly dozing,  "  did  you  chaps  see  that 

Slavin " 

"  Shut  up,  Bill  I "  said  Stumps 
sternly,  "  None  of  your  Fink  '  TJn  talk 
to-night.  We  are  all  intellectual  —  we 
are  going  to  help  a  rising  genius  —  you, 
Everard  —  to  delight  a  grateful  pub- 
lic." 

"He  had  better  begin,"  said  the 
man  at  the  piano,  suddenly  ceasing  his 
performance,  and  turning  round  on  the 
rousio-stool,  "by  pacifying  an  angry 
tutor.  You  cut  Dodgson's  Plato  lecture 
again  to-day,  Dick,  and  he  didn't  look 
pleased.  You'll  get  ploughed  in  your 
Tripos,  unless  you're  careful.  Why  on 
earth  you  don't  give  up  that  writing 
nonsense,  in  which  you  will  never  do 
anything,  and  stick  to  classics,  I  can't 
conceive.  And  if  you  must  write,  why 
not  send  your  things  to  the  Granta  f  " 
"  The  Oranta^  indeed  I  A  mere 
frivolous  rag,"  said  the  author.  "  You 
mentioned  old  Dodgson  —  and  it  is  men 
like  that,  who  are  in  places  of  author- 
ity, that  are  the  real  curse  of  the  uni- 
versity—  bigoted  pedants,  who  look 
upon  their  own  knowledge  as  the  sum 
of  scholarship.  Why  should  I  go  to  a 
Plato  lecture?  I  hate  classics,  and  I 
should  be  left  to  develop  my  literary 
tastes  unimpeded  ;  so  ought  every  one 
—  we  want  breadth  and  culture,  every 
one  ought  to  be  left  to  improve  his 
mind  according  to  his  natural  bent." 

"Great  idea,"  said  Stumps.  "Bill 
here  would  smoke  and  read  the  Sports- 
man  all  day,  and  Longlcy  would  play 
golf  at  Coldham  every  morning.  I 
sboald   have  to  tub  Freshera  all  day 


long,  though,  I  suppose,"  he  added 
mournfully,  "  and  I  think  I'd  almost  as 
soon  listen  to  old  Rollison  lecturing  on 
trigonometry." 

"  Well,  Dick  will  be  free  to  develop 
his  literary  tastes  —  in  the  bosom  of 
his  family  —  if  he  is  not  careful,"  said 
the  musician,  "  for  if  he  goes  on  in  this 
way,  scribbling  every  morning,  and 
cutting  all  his  lectures,  he'll  be  sent 
down." 

"What  if  I  am?"  exclaimed  Ev- 
erard; "I  shall  not  be  the  first  — 
er " 

"  Genius,"  prompted  Stumps. 

"  Whom  the  university  has  failed  to 
appreciate.  Look  at  the  tutor,  old 
Dodgson,  now.  What  does  he  know 
of  literature  ?  What  sympathy  has  he 
with  art,  or  with  the  artistic  tempera- 
ment? I  have,  as  you  know,  the  artis- 
tic temperament."  ("  Hear,  hear," 
from  Longley.  "  Does  it  hurt  much  ?  " 
from  Stumps.)  "  And  they  expect  me 
to  give  my  whole  attention  to  condi- 
tional sentences  and  Greek  particles  I 
How  can  a  man  like  Dodgson  under- 
stand my  feelings  ?  " 

"  Give  him  the  '  Widow's  Curse '  to 
read,"  suggested  some  one ;  "that 
would  make  him  sit  up  a  bit." 

"Put  him  in  as  the  villain  in  your 
next  story,"  said  Stumps ;  "  that's 
what  these  novelist  chaps  always  do 
with  people  whom  they  don't  like." 

"  Well,  I  tell  you  what  it  is,"  re- 
sumed Everard,  taking  no  notice  of 
these  friendly  suggestions,  "  I  am  not 
going  to  stand  it  any  longer  —  I  am 
going  to  no  more  lectures  this  term, 
and  I  shall  tell  old  Dodgson  the  reason 
why.  We  will  form  a  league — a  so- 
ciety to  break  down  the  barriers  of 
narrow  prejudice." 

"  I  am  ou,"  said  Tom  Longley. 
"  The  Anti-Lecture  Company.  Capital 
unlimited.  Object,  the  total  suppres- 
sion of  lectures  and  exams.  President, 
R.  Everard,  Esq.,  Author  of  'The 
Widow's  Curse'  and  other  works. 
Vice-President,     T.     Longley,     Esq. 

Secretary  —  let's    see Suit  you, 

perhaps.  Stumps  ?  " 

"  None  for  me,  thanks,"  answered 
the  cautious  Stumps.     "I'll  join    the 
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board  after  allotment,  and  wait  and 
see  whether  you  fellows  get  gated  or 
not  before  committing  myself." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Warburton, 
the  man  on  the  music-stool,  'Hhat 
yon,  Dick,  and  you  other  chaps  are 
talking  nonsense.  Look  at  all  the  most 
successful  men  of  the  day  —  statesmen 
and  lawyers  and  authors  —  nearly  all  of 
them  began  by  taking  good  degrees  at 
the  'varsity.  Much  better  stick  to 
your  reading,  Dick,  and  then  you  will 
have  something  more  to  show  for  your 
three  years  at  Cambridge  than  a  valu- 
able collection  of  'Declined  with 
thanks '  forms  from  every  newspaper 
in  London.  And  then  you  can  take  to 
literature  seriously,  if  you  still  want  to, 
later  on.  Your  present  system  doesn't 
pay,  in  any  sense." 

*'  You  are  entirely  wrong,"  answered 
Everard  impatiently.  "  Do  you  sup- 
pose that  Thackeray  or  Tennyson  were 
any  the  better  for  what  they  learnt  at 
college  lectures  ?  And  as  for  your  re- 
marks about  my  writings,  it  is  quite 
true  that  editors  are  partial  and  unfair 
as  a  general  rule,  but  yet  merit  must 
prevail  in  time.  Why,  the  Clarion 
published  a  sonnet  of  mine  quite 
lately." 

"  But  forgot  to  pay  you,"  remarked 
Warburton. 

'^  And  the  long  and  short  of  it  is,  that 
I  have  determined  to  make  a  name  in 
literature  for  myself  —  and  I  am  going 
to  no  more  lectures." 

"For  which  you  will  be  precious 
sorry  before  long,"  Warburton  said. 
"  The  proper  object  of  Cambridge  —  " 

"Oh,  dry  up,  you  two,"  broke  in 
Stumps  ;  "  we've  had  enough  of  your 
blessed  arguments  for  one  night.  I 
say,  have  you  chaps  heard  that  John- 
son's been  asked  by  the  president  to 
row  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  What  I  Johnson  f  "  chorussed  the 
rest,  and  literature  gave  way  to  a  hot 
discussion  on  the  merits  of  the  Trial 
Eights  crews  then  being  made  up — a 
discussion  only  ended  by  the  sudden 
discovery  that  it  wanted  but  two  min- 
utes to  midnight,  by  which  time  they 
had  all  to  be  in  their  colleges.  Then 
ensued  a  tumultuous  rush  for  caps  and 


gowns,  and  in  half  a  minute  Everard 
was  left  alone.  He  lit  another  pipe, 
and  sat  down  to  write  a  chapter  of  his 
latest  story,  but  felt  weighed  down  by 
the  certainty  that  no  editor  would  ac- 
cept it.  And  so,  after  a  short  interval, 
he  went  to  bed. 

When  he  awoke  on  the  following 
morning,  he  remembered  that  he  had 
a  Thucydides  lecture  at  ten  o'clock, 
and  lay  in  bed  considering  whether  or 
not  he  should  attend  it.  On  the  whole, 
he  felt  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
do  so  after  his  brave  words  of  the 
evening  before.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  he  was  aware  that  his  tutor 
was  likely  to  make  things  unpleasant 
for  him,  and  his  father,  who,  being  a 
respectable  solicitor,  had  no  sympathy 
with  literature,  would  certainly  not 
welcome  his  premature  reappearance 
in  the  domestic  circle.  "  I  must  make 
this  protest  for  the  sake  of  art,"  re- 
flected Dick,  "  and,  besides,  I  couldn't 
face  those  fellows  if  they  saw  me  at 
lecture  to-day  after  what  I  said  last 
night.  But  there's  no  denying  that 
old  Dodgson's  a  beast,  and  I  shall 
probably  get  into " 

"  Hot  water,  sir  I  "  said  his  landlady, 
knocking  at  the  bedroom  door. 

II. 

As  Everard  was  coming  out  of 
hall  on  the  following  evening  he  was 
stopped  by  the  fellow's  butler,  a 
solemn  person,  with  an  impassive 
countenance.  "Mr.  Dodgson's  com- 
pliments, sir,"  he  said,  reading  from  a 
slip  of  paper  in  his  hand,  "and  he'd 
like  to  see  you  at  eight  o'clock."  And 
he  moved  on  to  repeat  the  unwelcome 
invitation  to  another  delinquent. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Everard's 
feelings,  as  he  crossed  the  court,  and 
walked  up  the  old  oak  staircase  that 
led  to  his  tutor's  rooms,  were  not 
wholly  enviable.  Might  not  it  have 
been  more  prudent,  after  all,  to  have 
attended  that  Thucydides  lecture  ? 
To  suffer  as  a  martyr  for  the  sake  of 
literature  was  all  very  well,  but  there 
was  also  the  distinct  and  unpleasing 
vision  of  his  reception  by  his  family 
were  he  to  be  sent  down.    However, 
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there  was  no  help  for  il  now,  bo  he 
assumed  an  air  of  as  mach  heroic  forti- 
tude as  he  could  muster,  and  walked 
up-stairs. 

At  the  top  of  the  staircase,  outside 
Mr.  Dodgson's  door,  he  found  a  group 
of  half-a-dozen  men  all,  like  himself, 
waiting  for  an  interview  with  their 
tutor.  *'  Hullo,  Dick,"  exclaimed  one 
of  them,  as  Everard  made  his  appear- 
ance, "  you  here  too  ?  Old  Doddy  '11 
he  gating  the  whole  college  next. 
Sickening,  I  call  it." 

'*  Tes,  he  means  business  to-night, 
and  no  mistake,"  said  another  man. 
*'  He  told  Bogers  he  was  a  disgrace  to 
the  college,  and  gated  him  at  eight  for 
a  week  just  for  sticking  sunflower  seeds 
in  the  grass  out  in  the  court.  Bogers 
said  it  was  to  cultivate  an  eesthetic 
taste  in  the  college,  but  it  wasn't  any 
use.  Here  comes  Bubbles.  Well, 
what  luck.  Bubbles  ?  " 

The  door  opened,  and  a  stout  youth 
with  a  dejected  countenance  appeared, 
and  another  man  entered  the  tutor's 
rooms  in  his  place.  **None  at  all," 
sighed  Bubbles.  ^^He  asked  me  why 
I  hadn't  kept  a  chapel  for  a  fortnight. 
I  told  him  I  was  there  in  spirit. 
*Oh,'  says  old  Doddy,  with  that  sar- 
caslic  smile  of  his,  'you  are  one  of 
those  fortunate  beings  who  can  disso- 
ciate your  mind  and  your  body  at  will  ? 
This  is  really  most  interesting.  Of 
course,  then,  I  need  feel  no  compunc- 
tion in  gating  your  body,  as  your  spirit 
will  be  able  to  visit  your  friends  as 
usual.'  Old  beast  I "  said  Bubbles, 
shaking  his  fist  at  the  door.  <«  Well,  I 
wish  you  chaps  luck,"  and  he  went 
down  the  stairs  whistling. 

One  by  one  the  remaining  members 
of  the  group  were  summoned  into  the 
tutor's  presence,  to  return  presently 
looking  cheerful  or  mouniful  according 
to  the  result  of  the  interview.  Ev- 
erard, as  the  last  comer,  had  to  wait 
until  justice  had  been  dealt  out  to  all 
the  others,  a  process  which  took  some 
time,  during  which,  like  Mr.  Bob 
Acres,  he  felt  his  courage  oozing  away 
from  him.  At  last,  however,  his  turn 
came. 

*'8it  down,  please,  Mr.  Everard," 


said  the  tutor  suavely,  who  was 
engaged  in  jotting  down  some  mem- 
oranda, referring,  probably,  to  the 
previous  interviews.  He  was  a  tall, 
middle-aged  man,  with  shrewd  eyes, 
which  glanced  keenly  through  a  pair  of 
spectacles  at  the  person  whom  he  was 
addressing.  His  dress  was  rather  un- 
tidy, and  the  large  writing-table  as  well 
as  the  sofa  and  chairs  was  thickly  cov- 
ered with  an  enormous  quantity  of 
papers  and  books  and  pamphlets.  The 
room,  no  less  than  its  occupant,  im- 
pressed you  with  the  idea  of  an  indus- 
trious and  active  brain. 

At  length  Mr.  Dodgson  looked  up 
from  his  writing. 

''Well,  Mr.  Everard,"  he  began, 
"  you  doubtless  are  aware  why  I  sent 
for  you.  Have  you  any  explanation  to 
offer  of  your  repeated  absence  from  my 
lectures  ?  " 

Everard  felt  that  the  crisis  had  come  ; 
now  or  never  was  the  time  to  vindicate 
his  independence  as  a  literary  genius. 
But  his  eloquence  of  the  previous  night 
failed  him. 

"Well,  sir,  the  fact  is  —  my  real 
work  —  limited  time — I  mean,  you  see 
— in  fact "  —  growing  desperate  —  "I 
don't  intend  to  come  to  any  more  lec- 
tures." 

There  was  a  pause.  Mr.  Dodgson 
took  off  his  spectacles,  wiped  them, 
replaced  them  carefully,  and  glared  at 
Everai*d  as  if  anxious  to  convince  him- 
self that  this  was  really  an  undergrad- 
uate, and  not  some  new  kind  of  animal. 
And  Dick's  gaze  was  directed  to  the 
floor,  while  he  fervently  wished  him- 
self anywhere  but  in  his  present  situa- 
tion. 

"Ah,"  said  Mr.  Dodgson  at  last. 
"  And  when,  may  I  ask,  did  you  form 
this  —  this  remarkable  resolution  ?  " 

"Last  night,  sir,"  answered  Dick, 
feeling  more  and  more  uncomfortable. 

"  Last  night,"  repeated  the  tutor,  as 
if  trying  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  "you  resolved  —  last  night — 
that  you  would  attend — no  more  lec- 
tures. Dear  me.  Would  it  be  presum- 
ing too  much  if  I  were  to  ask  your 
reasons  for  your  —  startling  —  deter- 
mination ?  " 
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"  With  Compliments  and  Thanks.' 


*'  The  fact  is,  sir,"  answered  Everard, 
mustering  up  a  little  courage,  ^^  that  my 
talents  do  not  lie  in  the  direction  of  the 
Classical  Tripos." 

''  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  that 
view,"  put  in  the  tutor  dryly. 

'^  And,  on  the  other  hand,  I  feel  that 
I  am  destined  to  make  a  name  in  liter- 
ature. It  is  as  a  novelist  that  I  roust 
distinguish  royself  ;  without  hoasting, 
I  may  say  I  have  some  originality." 

'*  Your  conduct  has  already  convinced 
me  of  that." 

"  But,  if  I  am  to  do  myself  justice, 
my  whole  time  hencefoith  must  be  de- 
voted to  the  art  of  fiction." 

'^  Judging  from  some  excuses  I  have 
had  to-night,  you  are  not  without  fel- 
low-students in  this  college." 

''  And  it  is  therefore  mere  waste  of 
time  for  me  to  spend  the  mornings  at 
Thucydides  lectures.  You,  sir,  are  no 
doubt  an  eminent  classic." 

Mr.  Dodgson  bowed  gravely. 

"  But  you  have  no  knowledge  of,  or 
sympathy  with,  modern  English  liter- 
ature. If  you  had,  you  would  know 
how  difficult  a  thing  it  is  to  overcome 
the  cliquism  and  prejudices  of  editors, 
and  how  the  task  is  one  to  which  it  is 
necessary  to  give  one's  whole  time  and 
attention." 

Had  Everard  possessed  the  necessary 
courage  to  look  at  his  tutor,  he  would 
have  seen  that  gentleman  doing  his 
utmost  to  repress  a  smile.  His  voice, 
however,  was  quite  grave  as  he  replied  : 
'^  Indeed,  Mr.  Everard,  I  had  no  idea 
that  we  were  nurturing  a  rising  literary 
genius  in  our  midst.  Have  your  efforts 
met  with  much  success  hitherto  ?  " 

Dick  blushed  somewhat.  *'•  Not  yet, 
sir,"  he  answered  ;  *'  but  I  can't  help 
thinking  tliat  this  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
short-sighted  folly  of  the  editors,  who 
will  never  take  a  good  thing  from  a 
man  outside  the  ring.  Why,  quite 
lately"  —  Dick  was  warming  to  his 
subject,  and  had  wholly  lost  his  dread 
of  his  tutor  —  "I  sent  a  story  to  the 
West-End  Beview  —  a  monthly  mag- 
azine, you  know,  sir  —  perhaps  you've 
never  seen  it  ?  " 

*'  I  seem  to  have  heanl  the  name," 
said  the  tutor. 


"  Well,  then,  perhaps  you  know  what 
poor  stuff  is  often  printed  in  it.  Yet 
they  rejected  my  story,  which  was 
really  powerful.  Unless  I  read  it  to 
you,  you  wouldn't  understand  its  good 
points," 

"  Unless  by  any  chance,"  interrupted 
Mr.  Dodgson,  with  a  quiet  smile,  ^Mt 
was  called  *  The  Widow's  Curse  '  ?  " 

Everard  sprang  to  his  feet  in  his 
astonishment.  ''  How  on  earth  do  you 
know  that?"  he  shouted, quite  forget* 
ting  in  his  excitement,  that  he  was  ad- 
dressing his  college  tutor. 

"Pray  be  seated,"  answered  Mr. 
Dodgson  tranquilly.  "  How  do  I  know 
it  ?  Merely  from  the  curious  fact  that 
I  happen  to  be  editing  the  West-End 
Beview.^  ^ 

Dick  sat  down  heavily  in  his  chair 
and  gasped.  The  remembrance  of  his 
remarks  about  dons  and  editors  com- 
pletely crushed  him.  This  was  indeed 
an  awful  staggerer,  to  find  that  old 
Dodgson,  whom  he  had  always  thought 
of  contemptuously  as  a  mere  classical 
pedant,  was  in  fact  the  editor  of  one  of 
the  leading  magazines  I 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  Mr.  Everard  ;  I 
am  not  in  the  least  offended  by  your 
i*emarks  about  editors  in  general,  and 
the  director  of  the  West-End  Beview 
in  particular,  though  you  can  hardly 
expect  me  to  agree  with  them.  Be- 
sides, before  long  your  opinions  on 
this  subject  may  be  somewhat  altered. 
And  now,  my  dear  fellow" — could 
this  be  the  stern  tutor  ?  —  "  let  us  look 
at  the  matter  from  a  common-sense 
point  of  view.  We  must  have  no  more 
talk  of  not  attending  lectures.  You  are 
here  nt  Cambridge  for  many  reasons, 
but  one  of  the  most  important  is  to 
train  you  to  work  hard  at  subjects  for 
which  you  may  have  but  little  liking, 
and  for  having  learnt  this  lesson  you 
will  be  grateful  when  you  have  for- 
gotten every  word  of  Greek.  Go  on 
writing  -by  all  means,  but  make  your 
work  for  your  degree,  both  for  your 
parents'  sake  and  your  own,  the  main 
thing.  As  to  the  '  Widow's  Curse,'  I 
remember  reading  it  quite  well,  and 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  promise  in  it. 
So  many  contributions  come  in  that  I 
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•didn't  notice  its  author's  name  partic- 
uhirly,  and  certainly  did  not  connect  It 
with  the  gentleman  who  cuts  my  Thu- 
C3'dides  lectures.  However,  as  I  said, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  promise  in  the 
story,  though  it  must  be  greatly  toned 
down  and  given  a  less  melodramatic 
title  before  we  can  use  it.  Bring  it  to 
me  before  the  end  of  the  term,  and  I 
will  give  you  a  few  hints,  by  the  aid  of 
which  you  can  retouch  it  in  the  vac, 
and  then  I  dare  say  weUl  find  a  corner 
in  the  magazine  for  it  somewhere. 
Grood-evening.  Oh,  by  the  way,  I 
must  ask  you  not  to  mention  our  con- 
yersation  to  any  one,  as  I  prefer  —  for 
many  reasons  —  my  connection  with 
the  periodical  press  not  to  be  generally 
known  in  the  college.    Good-evening." 

Everard  could  do  no  more  than  blurt 
out  "  Good-evening,  sir,"  and  stumbled 
down  the  stairs  like  one  in  a  dream. 

While  passing  through  the  court  he 
was  met  by  Stumps,  who  accosted  him 
cheerily  :  "  Hallo,  Dick  I  Just  been 
round  to  your  rooms.  Will  you  play 
racqaets  to-morrow  morning  ?  There's 
only  one  lecture,  and  I  know  that  you 
don't  mind  cutting  that.  Why,  what's 
up,  man  ?  You  look  as  solemn  as  an 
owl  I     Those  editors  been  at  it  again  ?  " 

Everard  looked  vacantly  at  his  friend, 
and  answered  him  slowly  and  distinctly 
in  the  following  terms  :  — 

*^  I  will  not  play  racquets  to-morrow. 
The  man  who  cuts  lectures  is  a  fool. 
And  editors  are  the  best,  the  noblest, 
and  most  disinterested  of  mankind. 
They  are  always  willing  to  help  gen- 
ius ;  they  are  the  true  glory  of  this 
country." 

And  he  passed  on  by  the  porter's 
lodge  into  the  night,  leaving  Stumps 
speechless.      Anthony  C.  Deane. 


From  The  Contemporary  BeTiew. 
WALTER  PATEB:   A  PORTRAIT. 

Few  recent  events  can  have  sur- 
prised and  saddened  the  sincere  lovers 
of  literature  more  than  the  death,  in 
middle  life,  of  Walter  Pater.  A  pecul- 
iar vexation,  so  to  speak,  was  added  to 
the  natural  grief  such  a  loss  must  have 


caused,  by  the  strange  inexactitude,  in 
matters  of  detail,  which  marked  almost 
all  the  notices  of  his  career  which  a|H 
peared  at  the  time.  In  most  of  these 
notices,  it  is  true,  there  was  manifested 
a  wish  to  pay  homage  to  one  of  the 
most  exquisite,  the  most  self-respecting, 
the  most  individual  prose  writers  of  the 
age ;  but  knowledge,  especially  of  his 
earlier  years  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment, was  lacking.  He  was  one  who 
never  had  tempted  the  interviewer,  who 
had  never  chatted  to  the  press  about 
himself,  and  facts  regarding  him  were 
not  at  that  abrupt  moment  forthcoming. 
How  far  accidents  of  time  and  place 
were  responsible  for  aiding  this  condi- 
tion of  things  it  were  now  perhaps  idle 
to  speculate.  The  fame  of  Walter  Pater 
will  not  be  wrecked  on  the  holiday  of 
an  editor  or  the  indolence  of  a  reporter. 
It  is  grounded  on  the  respect  which 
has  not  yet  failed  to  follow  pure  and 
distinguished  excellence  in  the  art  of 
writing.  As  years  go  on,  he  will  more 
and  more  find  his  admirers,  the  res- 
cuers of  his  renown.  A  subtle  and 
penetrating  essay  by  Mr.  Lionel  John- 
son (in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  last 
September)  has  already  pointed  the 
way  to  those  whose  business  it  will  be 
to  detect  Pater's  influence  upon  his  age, 
and  to  illustrate  the  individual  merits 
of  his  style.  In  the  following  pages  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  present  the 
facts  of  the  uneventful  career  of  the 
author  of  '^Marius,"  so  oddly  trav- 
estied at  the  moment  of  his  death,  with 
some  reganl  to  continuity  and  truth. 
In  preparing  this  sketch,  I  have  had 
the  encouragement  and  the  help  of  the 
surviving  members  of  his  family,  with- 
out whose  co-operation  I  should  not 
have  undertaken  such  a  task. 


A  TERT  considerable  interest  at- 
taches to  the  parentage  of  Walter 
Pater.  His  family  was  of  Dutch  ex- 
traction, his  immediate  ancestors  hav- 
ing, it  is  believed,  come  over  from  the 
Low  Countries  with  William  of  Orange. 
It  was  said,  and  our  friend  loved  to 
believe  it,  that  the  court  painter,  Jean 
Baptiste  Pater,  the  pupil  of  Watteau, 
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was  of  the  same  stock.  If  so,  the  rela- 
tionship must  have  been  collateral  and 
not  direct,  for  when  the  creator  of  so 
many  delicate  fites  cJiampUres  was 
painting  in  Flanders  —  he  died  in  1736 
—  the  English  Paters  had  already  set- 
tled at  Olney,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
where  they  lived  all  through  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  Reserved  and  shy, 
preserving  many  of  their  Dutch  cus- 
toms, they  are  described  in  family 
tradition  as  mixing  little  with  their 
neighbors,  and  as  keeping  through  sev- 
eral generations  this  curious  custom, 
that,  while  the  sous  were  always 
brought  up  as  Roman  Catholics,  the 
daughters  were  no  less  invariably 
trained  in  the  Anglican  faith.  The 
father  of  Walter  Pater  quitted  the 
Roman  Church  before  his  marriage, 
without  adopting  any  other  form  of 
faith,  and  his  two  sons  were  the  first 
Paters  who  were  not  brought  up  as 
Catholics. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  poet  Cowper  was  the 
fellow  townsman  and  the  friend  of  the 
Dutch  emigrants  in  Olney,  and  the 
family  long  possessed  some  of  his 
verses  in  his  own  manuscript.  The 
son  of  the  man  who  had  known  Cowper 
quitted  the  Buckinghamshire  house- 
hold, and  went  out  to  America.  He 
settled  in  New  York,  associating 
chiefly  with  the  Dutch  colony  in  that 
city ;  here  his  son,  Richard  Glode 
Pater,  the  father  of  the  critic,  was  born. 
The  family  came  back  in  the  begiuuing 
of  the  present  century,  and  settled  at 
Shadwell,  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
Thames,  between  Wapping  and  Step- 
ney, a  situation  now  of  extreme  squalor, 
but  eighty  years  ago  still  considered 
countryfied  and  pleasant.  Here,  after 
his  father's  death,  Richard  Glo<le  Pa- 
ter continued  to  live,  a  medical  pmcti- 
tioner  working,  mainly,  for  the  love  of 
them  among  poor  folks  in  the  East 
End,  refusing  to  move  into  a  more 
fashionable  quarter,  and  despoiling 
himself  of  his  patrimony  by  his  con- 
stant benevolence. 

To  the  house  in  Shadwell.  Richard 
Glode  Pater  brought  Maria  Hill  as  his 
wife,  and  here  were  born  to  him  four 


children,  two  of  them  sons,  of  whom 
Walter  was  the  second.  The  elder 
son,  William  Thomson  Pater,  adopted 
his  father's  profession,  and  became  the 
head  of  a  large  lunatic  asylum.  He 
died  unmarried,  on  April  24,  1887,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-two,  "  quitting,"  in  hia 
brother's  words,  ^'  a  useful  and  happy 
life."  In  him,  however,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  marked  pleasure  in  being 
surrounded  with  pretty  objects,  not  a 
single  feature  had  ever  shown  itself  of 
the  peculiar  intellectual  characteristics 
or  tastes  of  his  brother.  The  future 
critic  was  born  at  Shadwell,  on  August 
4,  1839,  receiving  the  names  Walter 
Horatio,  in  compliment  to  a  cousin  who 
survives  him. 

Richard  Glode  Pater  died  so  early 
that  his  second  son  scarcely  remem- 
bered him  in  later  life.  The  mother 
and  grandmother  left  the  house  in 
Shadwell,  and  went  to  live  with  a  sister 
of  the  former  at  Enfield,  where  tlie 
children  were  brought  up.  In  the  re- 
tired neighborhood  of  Chase  Side  they 
took  a  house,  which  has  since  been 
pulled  down  ;  it  possessed  a  lai^e,  old- 
fashioned  garden,  in  which  the  chil- 
dren found  great  delight.  It  would  be 
an  error  to  trace  in  the  imaginary  por- 
trait called  *'The  Child  in  the  House," 
a  definite  picture  of  the  early  surround- 
ings of  Walter  Pater.  The  existence 
at  Enfield  is  hardly  touched  upon  there^ 
with  the  sole  exception  of  the  "  cry  on 
the  stair,"  announcing  the  death  of 
Florian  Deleal's  father ;  this,  it  ap- 
pears, is  a  reminiscence  of  the  decease, 
not  of  his  father,  but  of  his  grand- 
mother, which  was  so  announced  to 
the  household  at  Enfield.  So  far  as 
«^  The  Child  in  the  House  "  depicts  a 
veritable  scene,  it  presents  to  us  Fish 
Hall,  near  Hadlow,  Kent,  the  residence 
of  his  godmother  and  cousin,  Mrs. 
Walter  H.  May  ;  this  mansion,  part  of 
which  was  very  old,  was  the  favorite 
holiday-haunt  of  the  little  Paters,  and 
a  place  of  mystery  and  romance  to 
Walter. 

If,  however,  "The  Child  In  the 
House  "  must  be  accepted  very  guard- 
edly as  giving  an  impression  of  the 
physical   surroundings  of  Walter  Pa- 
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ter's  childhood,  much  more  of  actual 
reminiscence  has  been  put  into  '^  Em- 
erald Uthwart "  (a  story  not  yet  printed 
in  book-form).  The  first  elements  of 
education  were  given  at  the  private 
house  of  the  head  master  of  the  gram- 
mar school  at  Enfield,  but  the  earliest 
crisis  of  Pater's  life  was  the  entrance 
into  King's  School,  Canterbury,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen.  The  ^^old  ecclesias- 
tical city,"  to  which  Emerald  proceeds, 
is  Canterbury,  closely  and  exactly  de- 
scribed, and  the  features  enumerated 
in  the  story  —  '^the  curiosities  of  the 
Precincts,  the  'dark  entry,'  the  rich 
heraldries  of  the  blackened  and  moul- 
dering cloister,  the  ruined  overgrown 
spaces  where  the  old  monastery  stood, 
the  stones  of  which  furnished  material 
for  the  rambling  prebends'  houses" 
—  these  were  features  at  Canterbury 
which  immediately  impressed  the  im- 
agination of  the  shy  and  sensitive  little 
boy,  and  remained  with  him  through 
life  as  having  given  him  his  earliest 
experience  of  aesthetic  pleasure. 

It  seems  probable,  that,  on  the  whole, 
this  part  of  **  Emerald  Uthwart "  may 
be  taken  as  strictly  autobiographical. 
Pater  was  happy  at  King's  School,  in 
spite  of  his  complete  indifference  to 
outdoor  games.  In  his  first  years  at 
public  school  he  was  very  idle  and 
backward,  nor  was  it  till  he  reached 
the  sixth  form  that  his  faculties  seemed 
really  to  awaken.  He  is  remembered 
as  rather  a  popular  boy,  and  as  years 
went  on  his  unquestioned  ability  in- 
spired respect.  On  the  day  of  his 
funeral  the  Warden  of  Keble  preached 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Canterbury,  and 
was  able  to  record,  in  touching  phrases, 
the  pride  which  the  school  had  always 
felt  in  him,  and  Pater's  own  persistent 
attachment  to  the  school.  From  the 
first,  and  before  he  went  to  school,  Wal- 
ter had  been  considered  the  ^'clever" 
one  of  the  family  ;  not  specially  preco- 
cious, he  was  always  meditative  and 
serious  —  marked  from  the  very  first 
for  the  intellectual  life.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that,  quite  without  prompt- 
ing from  without,  and  while  still  at 
Enfield,  alUhis  thoughts  were  turned 
towards  the  Church.    He  loved  best  to 


organize  a  sort  of  solemn  processional 
game,  in  which  he  took  the  part  of 
bishop  or  cardinal.  From  the  time 
when  he  first  began  to  think  of  a  future 
condition,  his  design  was  to  be  a  clergy- 
man ;  never,  curiously  enough,  a  priest 
in  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  but  in  the 
Anglican  ritual.  Throughout  life,  it 
may  here  be  said,  even  in  his  later 
days,  when  his  thoughts  turned  back 
more  and  more  to  theological  pre- 
occupations, Walter  Pater  never  had 
any  serious  leaning  towards  Home. 
Yet  there  can  be  little  question  that 
the  heritage  of  his  ancestors,  in  their 
obstinate  adhesion  to  Catholicism,  had 
much  to  do  with  his  haunting  sense  of 
the  value  of  the  sensuous  emblem,  the 
pomp  of  color  and  melody,  in  the  offices 
of  religion.  These  tendencies  had  re- 
ceived a  great  impetus  while  he  wao 
yet  a  little  boy,  and  had  not  proceeded 
to  Canterbury,  from  a  visit  he  paid  to 
a  young  friend  who  lived  at  Hursley. 
Here  he  attracted  the  attention  of 
Keble,  who  walked  and  talked  much 
with  him,  and  encouraged  him  in  his 
religious  aspirations.  Pater  retained 
through  life  a  vivid  recollection  of  this 
saintly  man,  although  he  never  saw 
him  again. 

Shortly  before  he  left  school,  as  he 
was  entering  his  twentieth  year.  Pater 
read  '*  Modern  Painters,"  and  came 
very  abruptly  under  the  infiuence  of 
Buskin.  The  world  of  art  was  now  for 
the  first  time  opened  to  him.  It  is 
necessaiy  at  this  point  to  refute  an  ex- 
traordinary fable,  widely  circulated  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  to  the  effect  that 
the  finished  and  beautiful  essay  on 
"  Winckelmann  "  was  written  and  even 
printed,  while  the  author  was  a  school- 
boy at  Canterbury.  The  idea  is  pre- 
posterous ;  it  was  not  until  many  years 
later  that  Pater  became  aware  of  the 
existence  of  the  German  critic,  and  his 
essay  was  composed  and  published  long 
after  he  was  a  fellow  of  Braseuose.  It 
is  singular,  indeed,  that  he  is  not 
known  to  have  made  any  attempt  to 
write,  either  as  a  schoolboy  or  an  un- 
dergraduate, his  earliest  essays  being  as 
mature  in  style  as  the  author  was  ma- 
ture in  years.    Pater  made  no  painful 
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expei'imeats  in  aathorshlp,  or,  if  he 
di(1,  he  kept  them  to  himself.  He  did 
not  hegin  to  practise  the  art  of  writing 
until  he  had  mastered  all  its  secrets. 

On  June  11, 1858,  he  entered  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  as  a  commoner,  with 
an  exhibition  from  Canterbury  ;  and 
four  years  later,  in  the  Michaelmas 
term  of  1862,  he  took  his  degree,  gain- 
ing only  a  second  class  in  lAterce  Hu- 
maniores.  Of  these  years  of  his 
undergraduate  life  it  does  not  appear 
that  there  is  much  to  reveal.  In  bare 
rooms,  in  the  dim  back  quadrangle 
of  his  college,  Pater  worked  quietly 
and  unobtrusively,  making  few  friends, 
very  shy  and  silent,  hardly  observed  in 
the  noisy  Oxford  life  of  thirty-five 
years  ago.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Mr. 
W.  W.  Capes,  now  rector  of  Liphook, 
then  bursar  and  tutor  of  Queen's,  and 
amongst  those  very  rare  spirits  who 
divined  the  man  he  was  to  be  was  his 
earliest  friend,  Mr.  Ingram  Bywater, 
now  Begins  professor  of  Greek.  It  is 
not  understood  that  during  these  un- 
dergraduate days  Pater's  mind,  a  seed 
slowly  germinating  in  the  darkness, 
showed  much  partiality  for  pure  litera- 
ture or  for  plastic  art.  He  was  fasci- 
nated mainly  by  the  study  of  logic  and 
metaphysic,  which  were  his  pastimes, 
while  the  laborious  business  of  classical 
scholarship  occupied  all  but  his  leisure 
moments.  Whether  any  record  of 
these  silent  years  remains,  even  with 
the  few  friends  who  shared  them, 
seems  doubtful.  Pater  never  kept  a 
diary,  rarely  wrote  letters,  and  at  this 
time  offered  no  salient  points  for  obser- 
vation to  seize  upon.  Yet  one  far- 
seeing  man  had  noted  the  peculiar 
originality  of  Pater's  temperament. 
Having  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his 
studies  submitted  some  work  to  Jowett, 
that  astute  observer  was  so  much  struck 
with  his  power  that  he  very  generously 
offered  to  coach  him  for  nothing.  The 
offer  was  gratefully  accepted,  and 
Pater  used  to  describe  the  thrill  of 
gratification,  and,  still  more,  of  aston- 
ishment, which  he  experienced  when 
Jowett  said  to  him  one  day,  as  he  was 
taking  his  leave  :  '^  I  think  you  have  a 
mind    that   will    come  to   great   emi- 


nence." Unhappily,  some  years  after 
there  was  a  complete  estrangement  of 
sympathy  between  Jowett  and  Pater. 
But  it  is  pleasant  to  record  that,  in  the 
last  year  of  the  life  of  each,  it  was  re- 
moved, and  that  Jowett  was  among 
those  who  congratulated  Pater  most 
cordially  on  his  "Plato  and  Platon- 
ism." 

In  1862  —  his  degree  had  been  a  dis- 
appointment —  Pater,  now  three-and- 
twenty,  took  rooms  in  the  High  Street, 
Oxford,  and  read  with  private  pupils. 
Of  these  Mr.  T.  H.  S.  Escott  has  told 
us  in  his  pleasant  reminiscences  of  Ox- 
ford that  he  was  one.  Another  pupil, 
of  somewhat  later  date,  was  Mr.  Charles 
Lancelot  Shadwell,  now  fellow  of 
Oriel,  destined  to  become  the  most  inti- 
mate of  all  Pater's  friends,  and  now 
the  guardian  and  editor  of  his  papers. 
But  still  no  definite  aim  seemed  to  have 
revealed  itself  to  the  future  critic ;  he 
was  reading  and  meditating  deeply,  but 
he  had  as  yet  no  call  to  create.  Time 
went  by ;  in  1864  Pater  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  Brasenose  College,  and  went 
into  residence  there.  With  this  change 
in  his  material  existence,  a  change 
came  over  his  mind.  His  sympathies 
grew  wider  and  more  human,  he  be- 
came more  of  a  student  of  poetry,  he 
formed  more  friendships,  and  was 
more  assiduous  in  their  cultivation. 
At  last,  in  1866,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  he  ventured  to  write  and  to 
print  a  little  essay,  a  note  or  fragment, 
on  Coleridge.  We  may  read  this  first 
expression  of  a  new  writer  to-day  in 
the  '*  Appreciations."  We  shall  find 
little  of  the  peculiar  charm  of  the  ma- 
ture Pater.  His  interest  is  solely  in 
Coleridge,  the  metaphysician,  the  critic 
of  thought ;  that  this  same  philosopher 
was  an  exquisite  poet  has  not  occurred 
to  him,  ho  positively  forgets  to  mention 
the  fact.  As  far  as  style  is  concerned, 
the  little  essay  is  correct  and  cold,  with- 
out oddity,  but  with  little  trace  of  the 
harmonious  felicity  which  was  about 
to  develop. 

Vast  is  the  change  when  we  meet 
Walter  Pater  next.  He  had  come  from 
school  with  a  tendency  to  value  all 
things  German.    The  teaching  of  Jow- 
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ett  and  of  T.  H.  Green  tended  to 
strengtlien  this  habit,  but  Mr.  Capes 
warned  him  against  its  excess,  and  en- 
deavored, at  first  with  bat  little  suc- 
cess, to  attract  liim  to  the  lucidity  and 
gaiety  of  French  literature.  Pater's 
studies  in  philosophy  now  naturally 
brought  him  to  Goethe,  so  massive  an 
influence  in  the  Oxford  of  that  day, 
and  the  teaching  of  Goethe  laid  a  deep 
impress  upon  his  temperament,  upon 
his  whole  outlook  on  the  intellectual 
life.  It  was  natural  that  one  so  deli- 
cately sensitive  to  the  external  symbol 
as  was  Pater  should  be  prepared  by  the 
companionship  of  Goethe  for  the  influ- 
ence of  a  man  who  was  Goethe's  mas- 
ter in  this  one  direction,  and  it  was  to 
a  spirit  inflammable  in  the  highest  de- 
gree that  in  1866  was  laid  the  torch  of 
Otto  Jahu's  life  of  Winckelmann,  the 
**  Biographische  Aufsatze."  There  was 
everything  in  the  character  and  career 
of  the  great  German  restorer  of  Hel- 
lenic feeling  to  fascinate  Pater,  who 
seemed,  through  Buskin,  Goethe,  and 
Hegel,  to  have  travelled  to  his  true 
prototype,  to  the  one  personality  among 
the  dead  which  was  completely  in 
sympathy  with  his  own.  Pater  ,  too, 
amon^  the  sand-hills  of  a  spiritual  Bran- 
denburg, had  held  out  arms  of  longing 
towards  ideal  beauty,  revealed  in  phys- 
ical or  sensuous  forms,  yet  inspired 
and  interpenetrated  with  harmonious 
thought.  The  troubled ,  feverish  vision , 
the  variegated  and  indeed  over-deco- 
rated aesthetic  of  Buskin,  had  become 
wearisome  to  Pater  —  not  simple  enough 
nor  sensuous  enou.s^h.  Winckelmann 
was  the  master  he  wanted,  who  could 
"  finger  those  pagan  marbles  with  un- 
singcd  hands,  with  no  sense  of  shame 
or  loss,"  who  could  live  serenely  "  in  a 
world  of  exquisite  but  abstract  and  col- 
orless form  ; "  and  it  was  with  the 
study  of  Winckelmann  that  he  became 
himself  a  writer. 

His  famous  essay  on  ^^  Winckel- 
mann "  was  the  result  of  this  new  en- 
thusiasm. It  was  published  in  the 
Westminster  Beview  for  January,  1867, 
the  author  being  now  in  his  twenty- 
eighth  year.  From  this  time  Pater's 
advance,  though  slow,  was  unbroken. 


Mr.  John  Morley  having,  in  1867,  taken 
the  editorship  of  the  Fortnightly  Re- 
view, called  around  him  immediately  a 
group  of  the  most  brilliant  young  men 
of  the  day.  Walter  Pater  was  in  no 
undue  haste  to  respond  to  the  appeal. 
In  1868,  inventing  a  name  which  has 
since  sunken  into  disrepute  and  even 
ridicule,  he  published  an  essay  on 
"  jEsthetic  Poetry,"  in  which  the  early 
work  of  Mr.  William  Morris  received 
prompt  and  judicious  analysis.  Then 
followed  the  series  which  are  still  so 
potent  in  their  peculiar  charm,  the 
magnificent  and  most  characteristic 
"  Notes  on  Lionardo  de  Vinci,"  in  No- 
vember, 1869  ;  the  "  Fragment  on  San- 
dro  Botticelli"  in  August,  1870;  the 
"  Pico  della  Mirandula "  in  October, 
and  the  "Michelangelo"  in  Novem- 
ber, 1871.  In  1873  most  of  these,  and 
others,  were  published  together  in  the 
memorable  volume  onginally  entitled 
"Studies  in  the  History  of  Benais- 
sance." 

At  this  point  he  becomes  partly  fa- 
mous. We  may  look  back  over  the 
yeare  which  followed  his  fellowship, 
and  see  that,  with  the  accession  of  hu- 
manistic ideas,  he  had  gradually  lost 
all  belief  in  the  Christian  religion. 
This  was  the  point,  in  his  whole  ca- 
reer, at  which  he  was  furthest  from  the 
Anglican  faith.  His  intention,  on  re- 
linquishing the  idea  of  entering  the 
Church  of  England,  had  been  to  be- 
come a  Unitarian  minister.  This  also 
he  had  abandoned  by  1864.  But  that 
Pater's  interest  in  ecclesiastical  matters 
was  never  really  dead,  and  that  it  soon 
began  to  revive,  is  proved  by  an  anec- 
dote with  which  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough obliges  me.  He  remembers 
dining  with  him  in  1873,  in  company 
with  Bonamy  Price.  Conversation 
turned  on  ecclesiastical  matters,  and 
Pater  passed  on  to  a  dreamy  monologue 
about  the  beauty  of  the  reserved  sacra- 
ment in  Boman  churches,  which  "  gave 
them  all  the  sentiment  of  a  house 
where  lay  a  dead  friend."  This  im- 
mediately aroused  the  Protestantism  of 
Bonamy  Price,  and  a  theological  dis- 
cussion ensued  which  waxed  so  warm 
that  Dr.  Creighton  had  to  suggest  a 
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retreat  to  the  drawing-room.  When  he 
came  up  for  election  at  Brasenose  it 
was  as  a  non-clerical  fellow  —  I  think 
the  first  who  ever  was  appointed  there 
—  that  Pater  took  his  place  in  the 
society.  In  the  next  year,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Shad  well,  he  paid  his  first 
visit  to  Italy,  and  at  Ravenna,  Pisa, 
Florence,  formed  those  impressions  of 
the  art  of  the  Benaissance  which  were 
so  powerfully  to  color  all  his  own  future 
work  as  an  artist.  In  1858,  when  he 
came  to  Oxford,  his  sisters  had  migrated 
to  Heidelberg,  and  here  it  was  his  cus- 
tom to  spend  the  long  vacation,  making 
no  friends  among  the  Germans,  how- 
ever, and  never,  in  all  those  years, 
troubling  himself  to  learn  to  speak  their 
language. 

II. 

The  costume  of  Walter  Pater  had 
been  the  ordinary  academic  dress  of 
the  don  of  the  period,  but  in  May, 
1869,  he  flashed  forth  at  the  private 
view  of  the  royal  Academy  in  a  new 
top  hat  and  a  silk  tie  of  brilliant  ap- 
ple-green. This  little  transformation 
marked  a  crisis  ;  he  was  henceforth  no 
longer  a  provincial  philosopher,  but  a 
critic  linked  to  London  and  the  modern 
arts.  Where  he  touched  the  latter  was 
through  the  pre-Raphaelites,  especially 
through  the  extreme  admiration  he  had 
conceived  for  the  works  of  Mr.  Burue- 
Joncs,  then  much  talked  about,  but 
rarely  seen.  At  no  time,  I  think,  had 
he  much  personal  knowledge  either  of 
that  painter  or  of  Bossetti.  With  Mr. 
Swinburne  he  became  about  that  date 
more  intimate.  The  poet  was  a  not 
unfrcqueut  visitor  in  those  years  to 
Pater's  college  rooms.  To  all  young 
Oxford,  then,  the  name  of  Mr.  Swin- 
burne was  an  enchantment,  and  there 
used  to  be  envious  traditions  of  an 
upper  window  in  Brasenose  Lane 
thrown  open  to  the  summer  night,  and, 
welling  forth  from  it,  a  music  of  verse, 
which  first  outsang  and  then  silenced 
the  nightingales,  protracting  its  harmo- 
nies until  it  disconcerted  the  lark  him- 
self at  sunrise. 

After  this,  it  is  a  notable  instance  of 
the  art  of  sinking  to  record  that  I  first 


set  eyes  on  Pater  in  1871,  as  he  and 
Mr.  Swinburne  were  dismounting  from 
a  hansom  cab  at  Grabriel  Bossetti's 
door  in  Cheyne  Walk.  Almost  un- 
known to  the  world,  he  was  already  an 
object  of  respect  to  me  as  the  author  of 
those  *'  Notes  on  Lionardo,"  which  had 
seemed  to  give  a  new  aspect  to  the 
whole  conception  of  Italian  art.  In 
1872  I  was  presented  to  him  in  the 
studio  of  William  Bell  Scott;  it  was 
not  until  the  early  months  of  1874  that 
I  first  began  to  visit  him  at  Oxford, 
and  so  opened  a  friendship  which  was 
never  clouded  for  a  moment  in  the 
course  of  more  than  twenty  years. 
From  this  point,  then,  although  my 
opportunities  of  seeing  Pater,  especially 
in  Oxford,  were  but  occasional,  I  can 
record  something  from  personal  knowl- 
edge. 

In  1869,  removing  from  Brasenose 
many  of  the  pretty  objects  and  &rt'c-4- 
hrac  with  which  he  had  been  the  first 
man  in  Oxford  to  decorate  college 
rooms.  Pater  furnished  a  little  house 
in  Norham  Grardens,  No.  2  Bradmore 
Boad,  his  sisters  returning  from  Heidel- 
berg to  keep  house  for  him.  Once  set- 
tled here.  Pater  blossomed  out  into 
considerable  sociability,  entertaining 
and  being  entertained  in  the  cordial 
Oxford  way.  He  had  now  a  large  cir- 
cle of  pleasant  acquaintances  ;  I  cannot 
remember  that  he  had  many  intimate 
friends.  Besides  those  whom  I  have 
mentioned  already,  I  can  but  recall 
Mark  Pattison,  Dr.  Mandell  Creighton 
(now  Bishop  of  Peterborough),  and 
Miss  Mary  Arnold,  soon  to  marry  an 
accomplished  young  member  of  Pater's 
own  college,  Mr.  Humphry  Ward. 
To  these  he  would  doubtless  talk,  to 
each  in  a  different  way,  of  the  interests 
most  deeply  rooted  in  his  heart,  "  of 
charm,  and  lucid  order,  and  labor  of 
the  file,"  and  to  a  ver}'  few  London 
friends  also.  The  rest  of  the  world 
found  him  affable  and  acquiescent, 
already  in  those  remote  days  displaying 
a  little  of  that  Benan  manner  which 
later  on  became  emphasized,  a  manner 
which  trifled  gracefully  and  somewhat 
mysteriously  with  a  companion  not  en- 
tirely in  sympathy. 
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Pater's  relation  to  the  rector  of  Lin- 
coln was  amusing.  It  was  at  once  con- 
fiding and  suspicious.  ^^Pattisou  is 
charming,"  he  used  to  murmur,  *'  when 
he's  good.  Shall  we  go  over  and  see  if 
lie  is  good  this  afternoon  ?  "  But  he 
was  worried  by  a  certain  wilfulness  in 
the  rector ;  he  could  prove  to  be  so  far 
from  good,  so  absolutely  naughty.  I 
remember  on  one  occasion  —  I  think  in 
the  autumn  of  1874  —  when  the  rector, 
on  a  visit  at  Bradmore  Boad,  had  been 
delicious  ;  he  had  talked,  in  his  most 
distinguished  way,  on  a  dozen  rare  and 
exquisite  topics.  He  left,  begging 
Pater  to  come  to  him  next  day,  and 
kiudly  extending  the  invitation  to  rae. 
Accordingly  we  went,  but  the  charm 
was  broken.  A  frivolous  demon  had 
entered  into  the  rector ;  he  talked  of 
croquet  and  of  petticoats.  We  went 
back,  sad  and  silent,  to  Bradmore 
Road,  and,  just  as  we  reached  liome, 
Pater  said,  with  solemn  firmness, 
^'  WhatPattisou  likes  best  in  the  world, 
no  doubt,  is  romping  with  great  girls  in 
the  gooseberry-bushes  I " 

The  vacations  in  these  years  were 
very  pleasant  to  Pater  ;  they  were  al- 
most always  spent  abroad  —  in  Prauoe, 
in  the  company  of  his  sisters.  He 
would  walk  as  much  as  possible,  scour- 
ing a  neighborhood  for  architectural 
features,  and  preserving  these  impres- 
sions of  travel,  which  most  of  us  lament 
to  find  so  fugitive,  with  astonishiug 
exactitude.  He  was  no  linguist,  and 
French  was  the  only  language  in  which 
he  could  even  make  his  wants  under- 
stood. Although  so  much  in  Germany 
in  his  youth,  he  could  speak  no  Ger- 
man. When  he  was  travelling  he 
always  left  a  place,  if  any  one  staying 
in  the  hotel  spoke  to  him.  He  had  no 
wish  to  be  competent  in  modern  lan- 
guages ;  he  used  to  say  :  ''  Between 
you  and  me  and  the  post,  I  hate  a  for- 
eigner," and  when  exotic  persons  of 
distinction  threatened  to  visit  Brase- 
nose.  Pater  used  to  disappear  until  he 
was  sure  that  they  had  gone.  He  loved 
the  north  of  France  extremely,  and 
knew  it  well.  He  was  always  planning 
a  series  of  studies  on  the  great  ecclesi- 
aslical  towns  of  France,  yet  wrote  no 


more  than  a  couple  of  these  —  on 
Amiens  and  on  Y^zelay.  So  eagerly 
did  he  prosecute  these  holiday  tours, 
that  he  habitually  overwalked  himself, 
thus  losing  much  of  the  benefit  which 
he  might  otherwise  have  gained  from 
the  only  form  of  exercise  he  ever  in- 
dulged in.  I  note,  in  a  letter  of  1877, 
describing  a  visit  to  Azay-le-Bideau, 
this  characteristic  sentence  :  '^  We  find 
always  great  pleasure  in  adding  to  our 
experiences  of  these  French  places, 
and  return  always  a  little  tired  indeed, 
but  with  our  minds  pleasantly  full  of 
memories  of  stained  glass,  old  tapes- 
tries, and  new  wild  flowers."  These 
excursions  rarely  extended  further 
than  the  centre  of  France,  but  once,  I 
think  in  1882,  Pater  went  alone  to 
Home,  and  spent  the  winter  vacation 
there.  He  could  ill  endure  exciting 
travel,  or  too  rapid  hurrying  from 
one  impressive  place  to  another.  His 
eye  absorbed  so  slowly,  and  his  mem- 
ory retained  what  he  saw  so  com- 
pletely, that  to  be'  shown  too  much 
was  almost  physical  pain  to  him,  and 
yet  he  was  always  inflicting  it  upon 
himself. 

Some  time  after  I  knew  him  firat, 
that  entertaining  skit,  ^*  The  New  Re- 
public," was  produced,  and  achieved 
great  popular  success.  Pater  had  his 
niche  in  this  gallery  of  caricatures, 
under  the  title  of  Mr.  Rose.  It  has 
been  represented  that  he  suffered  vio- 
lent distress  from  this  parody  of  his 
style  and  manner,  that  it  caused  him 
to  retire  from  society,  and  to  abandon 
the  prosecution  of  literature.  Nothing 
in  the  world  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  He  thought  the  portrait  a  little 
unscrupulous,  and  he  was  discomposed 
by  the  freedom  of  some  of  its  details. 
But  he  admired  the  cleverness  and 
promise  of  the  book,  and  it  did  not 
cause  him  to  alter  his  mode  of  life  or 
thought  in  the  smallest  degree.  He 
was  even  flattered,  for  he  was  an 
author  much  younger  and  more  ob- 
scure than  most  of  those  who  were  sat- 
irized, and  he  was  sensible  that  to  be 
thus  distinguished  was  a  compliment. 
AVhat  he  liked  less,  what  did  really 
ruffle  him,  was   the  persistence   with 
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which  the  newspapers  at  this  time 
began  to  attribute  to  him  all  sorts  of 
^^sesthetic"  follies  and  extravagances. 
He  said  to  me,  in  1876  :  ^'  I  wish  they 
wouldn't  call  me  *•  a  hedonist ; '  it  pro- 
duces such  a  bad  effect  on  the  minds  of 
people  who  don't  know  Greek."  And 
the  direct  result  of  all  these  journalistic 
mosquito-bites  was  the  suppression  of 
the  famous  "  Conclusion  "  in  the  sec- 
ond (1877)  edition  of  his  "Renais- 
sance." 

The  source  of  his  very  long  silence, 
for  twelve  years  divided  his  second 
book  from  his  first,  I  hardly  know, 
unless  it  be  attributed  to  the  painful 
slowness  of  his  methods  of  composition, 
and  his  extreme  solicitude  for  perfec- 
tion of  style.  At  last,  in  February, 
1885,  was  published  his  romance  of 
'*  Marius  the  Epicurean,"  the  work  by 
which,  I  believe,  Pater  will  pre-emi- 
nently be  known  to  posterity.  In  the 
mean  time  had  appeared,  in  the  Fortr 
nighdy  BevieWy  several  of  those  Greek 
studies,  on  Demeter  and  Persephone, 
on  the  marbles  of  ^gina  and  the  like, 
which  Mr.  Shadwell  now  promises  in  a 
posthumous  volume  ;  "  The  Child  in 
the  House,"  too,  in  its  earliest  form, 
belongs  to  1878,  though  first  published 
as  a  book  in  the  summer  of  1894.  The 
success  of  ^^  Marius  "  was  as  great  as 
that  of  a  book  so  grave  and  strenuous 
could  be.  In  1887  Pater  followed  it  by 
a  series  of  four  "  Imaginary  Portraits," 
studies  in  philosophic  fiction,  one  of 
which,  "  Denys  I'Auxerrois,"  displays 
the  peculiarities  of  his  style  with  more 
concentrated  splendor  than  any  other 
of  his  writings.  In  1889  he  collected 
some  of  his  miscellaneous  critical 
studies  into  a  volume  called  "Appre- 
ciations, with  an  Essay  on  Style."  In 
1893  he  published  his  highly  finished 
college  lectures  on  "Plato  and  Pla- 
ten ism  "  in  a  volume  of  rare  dignity 
and  humanistic  beauty.  Finally,  in 
the  early  summer  of  1894,  "  The  Child 
in  the  House"  was  issued  from  the 
Oxford  Press  of  Mr.  Daniel,  as  a  pre- 
cious toy  for  bibliomaniacs.  This  list 
of  publications  practically  resumes  the 
events  in  Pater's  life  through  twenty 
years. 


During  that  period  the  household 
was  moved  once,  in  1886,  to  Kensing- 
ton, and  again,  in  1893,  back  to  Oxford^ 
where  he  fitted  up  a  house  in  St.  Giles. 
But,  all  the  while.  Pater's  real  home 
was  in  his  rooms  at  Bi'asenose,  where 
he  passed  a  quiet,  cloistered,  and  labo- 
rious existence,  divided  between  his 
college  duties  and  his  books.  His  later 
years  were  comforted  by  a  great  deal  of 
consideration  and  affection  from  those 
around  him  ;  noiseless,  as  he  was,  and 
in  a  sense  unexhilarating,  he  became 
increasingly  an  object  of  respectful  ad- 
miration to  young  Oxford  men,  whom, 
on  his  part,  he  treated  with  the  most 
courteous  indulgence.  Of  this  gener- 
ation, one  disciple  came  to  proffer  a 
tribute  of  hero-worship,  and  remained 
to  become  an  intimate  friend  ;  this  was 
the  Rev.  F.  W.  Bussell,  now  fellow  of 
Brasenose,  whose  tender  solicitude  did 
much  to  render  the  latest  of  Pater's 
years  agreeable  to  him.  Pater  acted 
for  some  time  as  dean  and  tutor  of  his 
college,  entering  assiduously  into  the 
councils  and  discipline  of  the  society, 
but  he  never  accepted,  if  indeed  it 
were  ever  offered,  any  university  office. 
He  shrank  from  all  multiplication  of 
responsibility,  from  anything  which 
should  break  in  upon  the  sequestered 
and  austere  simplicity  of  his  life.  As 
time  went  on,  a  great  change  came 
over  his  relation  to  religious  matters. 
When  I  had  known  him  firat  he  was  a 
p.igan,  without  any  guide  but  that  of 
the  personal  conscience  ;  years  brought 
gradually  with  them  a  greater  and 
greater  longing  for  the  supporting 
solace  of  a  creed.  His  talk,  his  habits, 
became  more  and  more  theological,  and 
it  is  my  private  conviction  that,  had  he 
lived  a  few  years  longer,  he  would  have 
taken  orders  and  a  small  college  living 
in  the  country. 

Report,  which  found  so  much  to  mis- 
represent in  a  life  so  orderly  and  sim- 
ple, has  erred  even  as  to  the  place  and 
occasion  of  his  death.  He  was  taken  ill 
with  rheumatic  fever  in  the  month  of 
June,  1894,  being,  as  he  remained  to 
the  end,  not  in  college,  but  with  his 
sisters  in  their  house  in  St.  Giles.  He 
was  recovering,  and  was  well  enough 
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to  be  busy  on  a  study  on  "Pascal," 
wbich  be  bas  left  nearly  completed, 
wben,  in  consequence  of  writing  too 
close  to  an  open  window,  pleurisy  set 
in  and  greatly  reduced  bis  strengtb. 
Again  he  seemed  convalescent,  and  had 
left  his  room,  without  ill  effect,  on  July 
29,  when,  repeating  the  experiment 
next  day,  the  action  of  the  heart  failed, 
and  he  died,  on  the  staircase  of  bis 
house,  in  the  arms  of  bis  sister,  at  ten 
o^clock  on  the  morning  of  Monday, 
July  30, 1894.  Had  be  lived  five  days 
longer,  be  would  have  completed  his 
fifty-fifth  year.  He  was  buried,  in  the 
presence  of  many  of  bis  oldest  friends, 
in  the  beautiful  cemetery  of  St.  Giles 
at  Oxford. 

in. 
When  Pater  was  first  seized  with  an 
ambition  to  write,  the  individuals  of 
his  own  age  with  whom  be  came  into 
competition  were  mainly  poets.  Those 
were  the  early  days  of  Grabriel  and 
Christian  Bossetti,  of  Morris,  of  Swin- 
burne ;  and  most  of  the  still  younger 
men  made  their  first  steps  in  the  field 
of  verse,  however  far  they  might  after- 
wards diverge  from  it.  Pater,  in  this 
nest  of  singing-birds,  resolved  to  be  in 
prose  no  less  painstaking,  no  less  elab- 
orate, no  less  bound  by  rule  and  art 
than  the  poets  were.  He  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those  who  had  so  much 
to  say  that  their  speech  was  forced  out 
of  them  in  a  torrent,  nor  less  from 
those  whose  instinct  led  them  to  bubble 
forth  in  periods  of  a  natural  artless 
grace.  If  we  take  these  symbols  of  a 
mountain-stream  or  of  a  fountain  for 
other  prose-writers  who  have  won  the 
ear  of  the  public  with  little  effort,  then 
for  Pater  the  appropriate  image  seems 
the  artesian  well,  to  reach  the  contents 
of  wbich,  strata  of  impermeable  clay 
must  be  laboriously  bored.  It  was  not 
that  there  was  any  lack  of  material 
there,  nor  any  doubt  about  the  form  it 
must  take  when  it  emerged,  but  that  it 
was  so  miraculously  deep  down  and 
hard  to  reach.  I  have  known  writers 
of  every  degree,  but  never  one  to  whom 
the  act  of  composition  was  such  a  travail 
and  an  agony  as  it  was  to  Pater. 


In  bis  earlier  years  the  labor  of  lift- 
ing the  sentences  was  so  terrific  tbat 
any  one  with  less  fortitude  would  have 
entirely  abandoned  the  effort.  I  recol- 
lect the  writing  of  the  opening  chapters 
of  "  Marius,"  and  the  stress  that  at- 
tended it  —  the  intolerable  languor  and 
fatigue,  the  fevers  and  the  cold  fits, 
the  grey  hours  of  lassitude  and  insom- 
nia, the  toil  as  at  a  deep  petroleum 
well  wben  the  oil  refuses  to  fiow. 
With  practice,  this  terrific  effort  grew 
less.  A  year  ago  I  was  reminding  him 
of  those  old  times  of  storm  and  stress, 
and  be  replied,  "  Ah  I  it  is  much  easier 
now.  If  I  live  long  enough,  no  doubt 
I  shall  learn  quite  to  like  writing." 
The  public  saw  the  result  of  the  labor 
in  the  smooth  solidity  of  the  result, 
and  could  suppose,  from  the  very  elab- 
oration, tbat  ^eat  pains  bad  been 
taken.  How  much  pains,  very  few 
indeed  can  have  guessed. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  record  the 
manner  in  wbich  this  most  self-con- 
scious and  artistic  of  prose-writers  pro- 
ceeded. First  of  all,  another  pretty 
fable  must  be  knocked  on  the  head.  It 
has  been  said,  and  repeated,  tbat  Pater 
composed  bis  best  sentences  without 
any  relation  to  a  context,  and  wrote 
them  down  on  little  squares  of  paper, 
ready  to  stick  them  in  at  appropriate 
and  effective  places.  This  is  nonsense  ; 
it  is  quite  true  tbat  he  used  such 
squares  of  paper,  but  it  was  for  a  very 
different  purpose.  He  read  with  a  box 
of  these  squares  beside  him,  jotting 
down  on  each,  very  roughly,  anything 
in  bis  author  which  struck  bis  fancy, 
either  giving  an  entire  quotation,  or 
indicating  a  reference,  or  noting  a 
disposition.  He  did  not  begin,  I  think, 
any  serious  critical  work  without  sur- 
rounding himself  by  dozens  of  these 
little  loose  notes.  Wben  they  were  not 
direct  references  or  citations,  they  were 
of  the  nature  of  a  memoria  technica. 
Here  is  an  example  :  — 

Something  about  the  gloomy  Byzantine 
archit.,   belfries,    solemn   night   come   in 
about  the  birds  attracted  by  the  Towers. 
Here  is  another  :  — 

?  did  be  suppose  predestination  to  have 
taken  place,  only  (^fter  the  Fall  ? 
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These  papers  would  be  placed  about 
him,  like  the  pieces  of  a  puzzle ,  and 
when  the  right  moment  came  the 
proper  square  would  serve  as  a  moni- 
tor or  as  a  guide. 

Having  prepared  his  box  of  little 
squares,  he  would  begin  the  labor  of 
actual  composition  and  so  conscious 
was  he  of  the  modifications  and  addi- 
tions which  would  supervene  that  he 
always  wrote  on  ruled  paper,  leaving 
each  alternate  line  blank.  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson  reminds  me  that  Goldsmith  did 
the  same.  On  this  broad  canvas  of 
alternate  lines,  then.  Pater  would 
slowly  begin  to  draw  his  composition, 
the  cartoon  of  what  would  in  time  be 
a  finished  essay.  In  the  first  draft  the 
phrase  would  be  a  bald  one  ;  in  the 
blank  alternate  line  he  would  at  leisure 
insert  fresh  descriptive  or  parenthetical 
clauses,  other  adjectives,  more  exqui- 
sitely related  adverbs,  until  the  space 
was  filled.  It  might  then  be  supposed 
that  the  manuscript  was  complete.  Far 
from  it !  Cancelling  sheet  by  sheet, 
Pater  then  began  to  copy  out  the  whole 
—  as  before,  on  alternate  lines  of  copy- 
book pages  ;  this  revise  was  treated  in 
the  same  way  —  corrected,  enlarged, 
interleaved,  as  it  were,  with  minuter 
shades  of  feeling  and  more  elaborate 
apparatus  of  parenthesis. 

No  wonder  that  certain  disadvan* 
tages  were  attendant  upon  the  exces- 
sive finish  of  such  a  style.  It  is  not 
possible  to  work  in  this  way,  with  a 
cold  hammer,  and  yet  to  avoid  a  certain 
deadness  and  slipperiness  of  surface. 
Pater's  periods,  in  attaining  their  long- 
drawn  harmony  and  fulness,  were  apt 
to  lose  vigor.  Their  polish  did  not 
quite  make  up  for  their  languor,  for  the 
faintness  and  softness  which  attended 
their  slow  manipulation.  Verse  will 
bear  an  almost  endless  labor  of  the 
file  ;  prose,  as  the  freer  and  more  spon- 
taneous form,  is  less  happy  in  subjec- 
tion to  it.  '^  What  long  sentences 
Plato  writes  1  "  Pater  says  in  his 
*' Piatonism,"  and  no  doubt  Plato 
might  return  the  compliment.  The 
sentences  of  the  Oxford  critic  are  often 
too  long,  and  they  are  sometimes 
broken-backed  with  having  had  to  bear 


too  heavy  a  burden  of  allusion  and 
illustration.  His  style,  however,  was 
his  peculiarity.  It  had  beautiful  qual- 
ities, if  we  have  to  confess  that  it  had 
the  faults  of  those  qualities.  It  was 
highly  individual ;  it  cannot  be  said 
that  he  owed  it  to  any  other  writer,  or 
that  at  any  period  of  his  thirty  yeara  of 
literary  labor  he  faltered  or  swerved 
from  his  own  path.  He  was  to  a  high 
degree  self-centred.  Pater  did  not 
study  his  contemporaries  ;  last  summer 
he  told  me  that  he  had  read  scarcely  a 
chapter  of  Mr.  Stevenson  and  not  a 
line  of  Mr.  Kipling.  <<I  feel,  from 
what  I  hear  about  them,"  he  said, 
'*  that  they  are  strong ;  they  might 
lead  me  out  of  my  path.  I  want  to  go 
on  writing  in  my  own  way,  good  or 
bad.  I  should  be  afraid  to  read  Kip- 
ling, lest  he  should  come  between  me 
and  my  page  next  time  I  sat  down  to 
write."  It  was  the  excess  of  a  veiy 
native  and  genuine  modesty.  He,  too, 
was  strong,  had  he  but  known  it,  strong 
enough  to  have  resisted  the  magnets  of 
contemporary  style.  Perhaps  his  own 
writing  might  have  grown  a  little  sim- 
pler and  a  little  more  supple  if  he  bad 
had  the  fortitude  to  come  down  and 
fight  among  his  fellows. 

rv. 
Walter  Pater  was  one  of  those 
discreet  spirits  who,  like  Gray,  "  never 
speak  out."  He  was  cautious,  re- 
served, and  shy  in  his  relations  even 
with  his  friends  ;  he  seemed  to  possess 
no  medium  through  which  to  approach 
them  very  closely.  An  extremely 
affectionate  disposition  took  the  place 
of  expansive ness,  and  the  young  peo- 
ple who  in  later  years  gathered  around 
him  mistook  the  one  for  the  other. 
Each  found  in  Pater  what  he  brought ; 
each  saw  in  that  patient,  courteous, 
indulgent  mirror  a  pleasant  refiection 
of  himself.  The  inaccessibility  of- 
Pater  is  another  of  those  fables  which 
has  to  be  destroyed  ;  no  one  was  less  a 
hermit,  no  one  was  more  easily  amused 
or  better  pleased  to  bid  a  congenial 
companion  welcome.  He  was  an  assid- 
uous host,  a  gracious  listener  ;  but  who 
could   tell  what  was   passing   behind 
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those  half-shut,  dark  grey  e^'es,  that 
courteous  niul  geutle  mask  ?  He  liked 
the  huiiiau  race,  one  is  iuclined  to  say, 
liked  its  noise  and  neighborhood,  if  it 
were  neither  too  loud  nor  too  near,  but 
his  faith  in  it  was  never  positive,  nor 
would  he  trust  it  to  read  his  secret 
thoughts. 

I  have  already  suggested  his  likeness 
to  Benan  in  the  attitude  of  his  mind. 
The  great  Frenchman  has  described,  in 
his  autobiography,  the  tendency  which 
led  him  to  refrain  from  opposition 
and  ai^ument,  and  to  bow  the  head  in 
the  conversational  house  of  Bimmon. 
Walter  Pater  had  these  concessions, 
mere  escapes  of  the  soul  from  undue 
pressure,  and  he  had,  too,  quite  uncon- 
sciously, some  of  the  very  tricks  of 
speech  of  Benan  —  especially  the  ^'  no 
doubt ''  that  answered  to  the  French- 
man's incessant  vi^en  doutezpas.  With 
natures  like  his,  in  which  the  tide  of 
physical  spirits  runs  low,  in  which  the 
vitality  is  lukewarm,  the  first  idea  in 
the  presence  of  anything  too  vivacious 
is  retreat,  and  the  most  obvious  form 
of  social  retreat  is  what  we  call ''  affec- 
tation." It  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  in 
the  old  days,  Pater,  startled  by  stran- 
gers, was  apt  to  seem  affected  ;  he 
retreated,  as  into  (i  fortress,  and  en- 
closed himself  in  a  sort  of  solemn 
effeminacy.  It  was,  at  its  worst,  mild 
in  comparison  with  what  the  masters  of 
preposterous  behavior  have  since  ac- 
customed us  to,  but  it  reminded  one 
too  much  of  Mr.  Bose.  It  was  put  on 
entirely  for  the  benefit  of  strangers, 
and  to  his  inner  circle  of  friends  it 
seemed  like  a  joke.  Perhaps  in  some 
measure  it  was  a  joke ;  no  one  could 
ever  quite  tell  whether  Pater's  strange 
rictus  was  closer  to  laughter  or  to 
tears. 

A  nature  so  enclosed  as  his,  so  little 
capable  of  opening  its  doors  to  others, 
must  have  some  outlet  of  relief.  Pater 
found  his  outlet  in  a  sort  of  delicate, 
secret  playfulness.  There  are  animals 
which  sit  all  day  immovable  and 
humped  up  among  the  riot  of  their  fel- 
lows, and  which,  when  all  the  rest  of 
the  menagerie  is  asleep,  steal  out  upon 
their  slip  of  greenswatd  and  play  the 
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wildest  pranks  in  the  light  of  the 
moon.  Pater  has  often  reminded  me 
of  some  such  armadillo  or  wombat. 
That  childishness  which  is  the  sign- 
manual  of  genius  used  to  come  out  in 
the  oddest  way  when  he  was  perfectly 
at  home.  Those  who  think  of  him  aa 
a  solemn  pundit  of  aesthetics  may  be 
amazed  to  know  that  he  delighted  in 
very  simple  and  farcical  spectacles  and 
in  the  broadest  of  humor.  His  favorite 
among  modern  playwrights  was  Mr. 
Pinero,  and  I  shall  never  forget  going 
with  him  to  see  ^'  The  Magistrate," 
when  that  piece  was  originally  pro- 
duced. Not  a  schoolboy  in  the  house 
was  more  convulsed  with  laughter, 
more  enchanted  at  the  romping  ^*-  busi- 
ness "  of  the  play,  than  the  author  of 
''Marius."  He  had  the  gift,  when 
I  knew  him  first,  of  inventing  little 
farcical  dialogues,  into  which  he  in- 
troduced his  contemporaries ;  in  these 
the  rector  of  Lincoln  generally  figured, 
and  Pater  had  a  rare  art  of  imitating 
Pattison's  speech  and  peevish  intona- 
tion. One  playful  fancy,  persisted  in 
so  long  that  even  close  and  old  friends 
were  deceived  by  it,  was  the  figment  of 
a  group  of  relations  —  Uncle  Capsicum 
and  Uncle  Guava,  Aunt  Fancy  (who 
fainted  when  the  word  'Meg"  was 
mentioned),  aud  Aunt  Tart  (for  whom 
no  acceptable  present  could  ever  be 
found).  These  shadowy  personages 
had  been  talked  about  for  so  many 
years  that  at  last,  I  verily  believe,  Pa- 
ter had  almost  persuaded  himself  of 
their  existence.  Perhaps  these  little 
touches  will  be  thought  too  trifling  to 
be  mentioned,  but  I  hold  that  they 
were  all  a  part  and  parcel  of  his  com- 
plex and  shrouded  intellectual  life,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  forgotten. 

He  had  great  sweetness  and  uniform- 
ity of  temper,  and  almost  the  only 
thing  that  ever  ruffled  him  was  a  refer- 
ence to  an  act  of  vandalism  committed 
at  Brasenose  while  he  was  on  the  gov- 
erning body.  The  college  had  a  group, 
called  '^  Cain  and  Abel,"  cast  in  lead,  a 
genuine  work  by  John  of  Bologna. 
For  some  reason  or  other  this  was 
thought  inconvenient,  and  was  sold  for 
old  lead,  a  somewhat  bUrbarous  pro- 
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ceeding.  Pater,  from  iudolence,  or 
else  from  indifference  to  late  Italian 
sculpture,  did  not  stir  a  finger  to  pre- 
vent this  desecration,  and  in  later  years 
a  perfectly  unfailing  mode  of  rousing 
him  would  be  to  say,  artlessly,  '*  Was 
there  not  once  a  group  by  John  of 
Bologna  in  the  college  ?  "  However 
sunken  in  reverie,  however  dreamily 
detached,  Pater  would  sit  up  in  a 
moment,  and  say,  with  great  acidity, 
^^  It  was  totally  devoid  of  merit,  no 
doubt." 

Pater  showed  much  tact  and  good 
sense  in  his  attitude  towards  the  col- 
lege life.  He  lectured  rarely,  I  be- 
lieve, in  later  years  ;  in  the  old  days  he 
was  an  assiduous  tutor.  His  tempera- 
ment, it  is  true,  sometimes  made  it 
difficult  to  work  with  him.  On  one 
occasion,  at  the  examination  for  schol- 
arships, he  undertook  to  look  over  the 
English  essays  ;  when  the  examiners 
met  to  compare  marks.  Pater  had  none. 
He  explained  with  languor,  *'  They  did 
not  much  impress  me."  As  something 
had  to  be  done,  he  was  asked  to  en- 
deavor to  recall  such  impressions  as  he 
had  formed  ;  to  stimulate  his  memory, 
the  names  were  read  out  in  alpha- 
betical order.  Pater  shook  his  head 
mournfully  as  each  was  pronounced, 
murmuring  dreamily,  '*  I  do  not  recall 
him,"  "  He  did  not  strike  me,"  and  so 
on.  At  last  the  reader  came  to  the 
name  of  Sanctuary,  on  which  Pater's 
face  lit  up,  and  he  said,  **  Yes  ;  I 
remember;  I  liked  his  name."  My 
friend.  Dr.  Henry  Jackson,  gives  me 
an  anecdote  which  illustrates  a  more 
practical  side  to  his  character.  In 
1870,  having  just  begun  to  lecture  at 
Trinity,  our  Cambridge  Platonist  found 
himself  seated  next  Pater  at  dinner  in 
Brasenose.  He  said  to  him  :  **I  be- 
lieve you  lecture  constantly  on  '  The 
Bepublic'  How  do  you  get  through 
it  in  time  ?  It  seems  as  though  lectur- 
ing three  times  a  week  for  three  terms, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  deal  ade- 
quately within  a  year  with  all  the  prob- 
lems and  the  fallacies."  "  Oh  1  "  said 
Pater,  *'  I  always  begin  by  telling  them 
that  Socrates  is  not  such  a  fool  as  he 
seems,  and  we  get  through  nicely  in 


two  terms."  He  grew  more  and  more 
inclined  to  take  an  indulgent  view  of 
the  young  people.  A  year  or  two  ago, 
I  remember  his  saying,  when  somebody 
asked  him  whether  the  horse-play  of 
the  undergraduates  did  not  disturb 
him.  ''  Oh  !  no ;  I  rather  enjoy  it. 
They  are  like  playful  young  tigers,  that 
have  been  fed."  He  was  not  a  "  pro- 
gressive ; "  our  fnend  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough  recalls  a  serious  discus- 
sion in  common-room  at  Brasenose,  on 
the  burning  subject  of  university  re- 
form. Pater  interposed  in  the  thick  of 
the  fray  with  the  somewhat  disconcert- 
ing remark,  ^'  I  do  not  know  what  your 
object  is.  At  present  the  undergrad- 
uate is  a  child  of  nature  ;  he  grows  up 
like  a  wild  rose  in  a  country  lane  ;  you 
want  to  turn  him  into  a  turnip,  rob 
him  of  all  grace,  and  plant  him  out  in 
rows."  And  his  remark,  concerning 
bonfires  in  the  quad,  that  they  lighted 
up  the  spire  of  St.  Mary's  so  beauti- 
fully, will  long  be  remembered. 

The  perennial  conflict  in  his  mem- 
bers, between  his  exquisite  instinct  for 
corporeal  beauty  on  the  one  hand  and 
his  tendency  to  ecclesiastical  symbol 
and  theological  dogma  on  the  other,  is 
the  secret,  I  think,  of  what  made  the 
character  of  Pater  so  difficult  for  others 
to  elucidate,  in  some  measure  also  so 
painful  and  confusing  for  himself.  He 
was  not  all  for  Apollo,  nor  all  for 
Chiist,  but  each  deity  swayed  in  him, 
and  neither  had  that  perfect  homage 
that  brings  peace  behind  it.  As  Al- 
phonse  Daudet  says  of  some  thinker, 
'*  Son  cerveau  dtait  une  cath^rale  d^- 
affect^e,"  and  when  he  tried,  as  he 
bade  us  try,  "  to  burn  always  with  the 
hard,  gem-like  flame"  of  sesthetic  ob- 
servation, the  flame  of  another  altar 
mingled  with  the  fire  and  darkened  it. 
Not  easily  or  surely  shall  we  divine  the 
workings  of  a  brain  and  a  conscience 
scarcely  less  complex,  less  fantastic, 
less  enigmatical,  tlian  the  face  of  Mona 
Lisa  herself.  Pater,  as  a  human  being, 
illustrated  by  no  letters,  by  no  diaries, 
by  no  impulsive  unburdcnings  of  him- 
self to  associates,  will  grow  more  and 
more  shadowy.  But  it  has  seemed 
well  to  preserve,  while  still  they  are 
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attainable,  some  of  the  external  facts 
about  a  writer  whose  polished  and  con- 
centrated work  has  already  become 
part  of  the  classic  literature  of  En- 
gland, and  who  will  be  remembered 
among  the  writers  of  this  age  when  all 
but  a  few  are  forgotten. 

Edhund  Gosse. 


From  The  Argoiy. 
A  HTSTEBY  OF  MODERN  FLORENCE. 

Mabgaret  Merriton  lived  with  an 
aunt  in  Florence  ;  her  Italian  mother 
had  died  when  she  was  a  child ;  from 
her  she  inherited  dark  hair  and  eyes 
and  a  picturesque  southern  look.  She 
had  been  educated  in  Italy  and  spoke 
the  language  without  an  accent. 

Miss  Merriton  the  elder  was  very 
different ;  like  many  English  people, 
she  accepted  every  advantage  afforded 
her  by  life  in  the  "city  of  flowers," 
with  complacency,  yet  abused  for- 
eigners and  foreign  ways  freely,  and 
ascribed  any  shortcomings  on  her 
niece's  part  to  the  Italian  blood  in  her 
veins.  She  was  something  of  a  char- 
acter; she  rented  a  charming  little 
apartment  on  the  Lung  'Arno  and  had 
furnished  it  with  great  taste  ;  she  was 
not  altogether  pleased  when  her 
brother  died,  and  she  felt  bound  to 
adopt  his  daughter ;  it  rather  deprived 
her  of  an  air  of  Bohemian  indepen- 
dence which  she  loved.  She  had  been 
wont  to  say  that  in  Florence  a  single 
woman  could  live  alone  without  any 
thought  of  lea  convenances,  for  at  any 
rate,  if  of  a  certain  age  and  unmarried, 
no  one  would  give'  them  the  credit  of 
being  respectable ;  which  was  about 
true. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  she  aired 
such  sentiments  before  her  niece,  for 
although  the  latter  was  three-and- 
twenty,  she  treated  her  as  a  child,  and 
Margaret  went  her  own  way,  wandered 
about  the  old  town,  and  made  a  com- 
panion of  Nina,  the  good-natured,  talk- 
ative little  maid. 

The  girl  led  a  happy  life  on  the 
whole  ;  the  charm  that  especially  be- 
longs to  Florence  the  fair,  had  closed 


round  her ;  its  history  was  at  the  tips 
of  her  Augers ;  every  house,  every 
street  told  her  some  old-world  story,  and 
the  kindly  Tuscans  were  her  friends; 
it  required  but  a  small  effort  of  imagina- 
tion on  her  part  to  transform  them  into 
heroes  and  heroines  of  ancient  Floren- 
tine romance. 

One  afternoon  she  strolled  into  the 
baptistery  and  sat  down  to  rest  in  the 
cool  old  building,  watching  with  amuse- 
ment and  interest  the  ceremony  of  tlie  * 
baptism  of  one-day-old  infants.  It 
was  a  strange  sight  and  certainly  a  very 
funny  one  ;  the  gmudeur  of  the  stately 
edifice  and  the  dignity  of  the  solemn 
priest  contrasted  curiously  with  the 
rather  dirty  acolyte  holding  a  guttering 
taper,  and  the  old  woman  who  mechan- 
ically stood  the  small,  tightly  swaddled, 
new-born  mummies  one  after  another 
upon  the  edge  of  the  beautiful  font, 
where  with  their  wizened,  puffy  red 
faces,  they  looked  like  the  sugar  bam- 
hint  off  a  Christmas  tree. 

The  murmur  of  the  priest  and  the 
sharp  responses  of  the  acolyte  echoed 
round  the  marble  walls,  and  the  old 
woman  sniffed  audibly.  She  was  evi- 
dently a  professional  lady  who  under- 
took to  officiate  on  such  occasions  at  so 
much  the  half-dozen. 

An  old  man  was  her  only  companion, 
and  he  resignedly  seized  each  baby 
as  it  was  handed  down  and  promptly 
obliterated  all  remains  of  the  holy 
water  or  oil  by  the  use  of  a  large  puff 
charged  with  abundant  powder. 

Several  people  had  entered  ;  a  woman 
seated  herself  near  Margaret  and 
seemed  at  first  absorbed  in  pi*ayer,  but 
presently  she  stared  fixedly  at  her  until 
the  girl  began  to  think  she  was  going  to 
beg  from  her,  for  well-dressed  beggars 
are  common  in  Italy.  Her  intention, 
however,  was  different ;  she  came  up 
to  her  and  whispered  :  — 

"  The  signorina  will  pardon  a  stran- 
ger, but  the  signorina  looks  pale ;  she 
must  be  ill.'^ 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Margaret,  a  little 
surprised  ;  "  I  am  only  tired." 

"  Allow  me  to  offer  the  signorina  my 
salts,"  the  woman  continued  kindly, 
and  she  pressed  upon  her  a  small  cut- 
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glass  bottle  from  which  she  had  re- 
moved the  stopper.  A  strong,  puugeut 
smell  was  apparent;  Margaret  began 
to  think  her  new  fiiend  was  right ;  she 
did  feel  dizzy  and  uncomfortable. 
Probably  the  incense  and  the  closeness 
of  the  baptistery  had  produced  this 
effect  upon  her,  tired  as  she  was. 

*' Thank  you,  thank  you,"  she  heard 
herself  say  as  if  she  were  another  per- 
son, for  her  own  voice  sounded  far 
away. 

^^  Ah,  let  me  fan  the  signorina ;  let 
me  put  this  handkerchief  to  the  signo- 
riua's  face,"  she  thought  the  woman 
continued,  and  then  a  cloud  came  over 
her  and  there  was  a  buzzing  in  her 
ears  ;  she  fell,  fell  —  into  space  ;  sunny 
space,  with  a  noise  as  of  birds  in 
springtime,  and  a  fluttering  of  pink 
blossoms  among  fleecy  clouds.  She 
experienced  a  sense  of  joyous  freedom 
from  all  earthly  trammels,  as  if  her 
spirit  had  mounted  on  the  incense  and 
was  winging  its  way  to  the  golden 
gates,  of  which  Lorenzo  Ghiberti's  are 
but  a  base  imitation. 

This  beatific  state  did  not  last  long, 
however.  She  woke  to  life  again  with 
a  strange  tingling  and  a  sense  of  dis- 
tant sounds  coming  nearer  and  begin- 
ning to  explain  themselves  and  mean 
something.  Where  was  she  ?  At 
length  she  became  conscious  enough  to 
realize  that  she  was  lying  in  a  covered 
litter  and  was  being  carried  through 
the  streets  ;  the  steady  tramp  of  men's 
feet  told  her  so  much  ;  a  wild  terror 
seized  upon  her ;  she  cried  out.  In  a 
moment  the  curtain  at  her  side  was 
lifted  and  she  saw  the  well-known 
flgure  of  a  brother  of  the  Miseiicordia. 

To  those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
Florence  there  may  seem  nothing  much 
more  terrifying  and  mysterious  than 
these  silen(,  black-robed  men,  whose 
eyes  appear  to  glitter  maliciously 
through  the  slits  in  their  weird  hoods  ; 
but  to  Margaret  the  sight  was  only 
reassuring,  for  like  all  Florentines  she 
looked  upon  the  '<  Frati "  as  angels  of 
charity  and  mercy,  in  spite  of  their 
Aatanic  garb. 

The  brother  spoke  in  a  low  voice. 

^*Do  not  be  afraid,  signorina,"  he 


said  in  good  high-bred  Italian.  ''  You 
fainted,  and  we  are  taking  you  to 
safety ;  no  one  shall  harm  you,  be  as- 
sured ;  but  you  must  not  speak  ;  in  a 
few  minutes  we  shall  have  reached  our 
destination." 

She  was  a  sensible  and  a  brave  girl  ; 
she  did  as  she  wais  bid,  sure  that  they 
were  carrying  her  to  a  hospital,  from 
whence  she  could  at  once  diive  home 
in  a  cab.  She  still  felt  sleepy,  and 
found  herself  wondering  as  she  closed 
her  eyes  again  what  exception  to  the 
rule  of  enforced  silence  could  have 
allowed  the  brother  to  speak  to  her. 
She  was  awakeued  the  next  time  by  a 
touch  on  the  arm.  The  litter  had  been 
placed  on  the  ground,  and  she  saw 
that  she  was  in  a  courtyard  with  a  large 
archway  on  one  side  of  her,  beneath 
which  were  closed  wooden  doors.  Over 
this  archway  hung  a  coat  of  arms  al- 
most worn  away,  and  in  a  corner  under 
a  grim  cypress-tree  stood  a  stone  well 
and  several  burnished  copper  water- 
pots.  Bound  her  were  the  brothers  of 
the  Misericordia.  Silently  they  helped 
her  to  alight  and  as  silently  led  her 
through  an  ii*on  gate,  along  a  passage. 
Ko  one  came  to  meet  her,  but  as  slie 
passed  into  another  and  smaller  court, 
her  eyes  fell  on  a  girl  who  was  standing 
in  a  doorway,  a  very  beautiful  girl, 
evidently  a  lady,  but  dressed  in  a  sim- 
ple, shabby  grey  gown.  She  had  dark, 
soft  eyes  and  a  dusky  skin,  but  rich, 
golden  hair  which  grew  low  on  her 
forehead,  and  the  combination  was 
very  striking.  What  impressed  Mar- 
garet more  than  anything  was  the  ex- 
pression in  her  face  as  she  gazed  at 
her ;  curiosity  and  animosity  were 
prominent ;  her  lids  were  heavy  and 
tear-stained ;  she  was  apparently  in 
great  trouble  ;  directly  she  saw  that 
the  other  had  noticed  her  she  van- 
ished ;  the  Frati,  too,  having  done 
their  work,  placed  Mai'garet  on  a  chair 
and  departed,  closing  and  locking  the 
door  behind  them. 

The  second  court  was  a  little  oasis 
among  the  grey  walls  ;  it  was  cloistered, 
and  in  the  midst  was  another  carved- 
stone  well  with  wrought  iron  acces- 
sories.   Bound    it   grew   orange    and 
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lemon  trees  and  a  profusion  of  sweet 
flowers  ;  several  white  pigeons  fluUered 
to  and  fro  in  tlic  last  rays  of  the  sun, 
which  shot  across  the  red  roofs  and 
glistened  ou  the  yellow  and  blue  of  a 
half  broken  Luca  della  Bobbia,  a  meek- 
eyed  Madonna  with  a  cherubic  bambino 
and  angels  to  match.  At  any  other 
time  Margaret  must  have  been  struck 
with  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  the 
scene,  but  she  was  beginning  to  expe- 
rience a  certain  disquietude. 

Presently  she  heard  the  sound  of  a 
key  being  turned  in  a  lock  ;  a  door  in 
the  wall  opposite  opened  and  a  young 
man  entered.  He  crossed  the  smooth 
piece  of  turf  quickly ;  and  as  she  rose 
to  her  feet  he  stood  before  her,  bowed 
in  the  most  approved  Italian  style, 
and  presented  her  with  a  visiting-card. 

She  was  too  much  disturbed  and  ex- 
cited to  be  struck  with  the  humorous 
side  of  the  proceeding,  or  to  feel  that 
this  was  a  very  prosaic  termination  to 
an  adventure  which  seemed  to  contain 
all  the  elements  of  a  medieval  ro- 
mance. She  crushed  the  card  in  her 
hand  without  looking  at  it,  and  ex- 
claimed indignantly  :  — 

''  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand, 
signor,  why  I  have  been  brought  here. 
Am  I  in  a  hospital  ?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  mystery  ?  Will  you 
kindly  explain  ?  " 

The  young  man  certainly  did  not 
look  like  the  superintendent  of  a  hos- 
pital. He  was  tall,  decidedly  hand- 
some, and  bore  that  air  of  breeding 
which  often  covers  nationality  and  an- 
nounces a  gentleman  of  birth  without 
stamping  him  as  English,  French,  Grer- 
man,  or  Italian.  However,  he  spoke  in 
the  soft,  musical  Tuscan  tongue.  Mar- 
garet saw  to  her  surprise  that  he  was 
even  more  embarrassed  and  agitated 
than  she  was  herself. 

''  CoQtessina,"  he  said,  *•*'  I  ask  of 
you  a  thousand  pardons.  I  feel  I  have 
little  to  say  in  excuse.  I  am  a  des- 
perate, a  most  unhappy  man.  I  have 
thought  of  every  other  expedient,  but 
only  a  personal  interview  could  help 
me." 

"What  do  you  mean  ?"  cried  Mar- 
garet. 


"  I  mean,"  he  continued,  '<  that  I 
confess  to  having  managed  this  meet- 
ing between  us,  in  order  tliat  I  may 
conjure  you  to  listen  to  mc  as  you 
would  to  one  at  the  point  of  death,  for 
ruin  is  before  me,  and  you  alone  can 
save  me." 

For  a  moment  the  earnestness  of  his 
manner  made  the  girl  forget  her  fear ; 
it  passed  through  her  mind  that  by 
some  people  her  aunt  was  thought  rich, 
and  that  Italians  always  have  an  exag- 
gerated idea  of  the  wealth  of  English 
people.  This  man  was  evidently  in 
great  trouble  ;  perhaps  debt  was  weigh- 
ing him  down  and  he  had  had  recourse 
to  this  extraordinary  method  of  beg- 
ging for  help. 

Bather  to  her  surprise  she  found 
herself  asking  :  — 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?  " 

"I  want  you  to  say  you  will  marry 
me  I "  he  cried,  in  great  excitement. 
Nothing  in  the  world  could  have 
amazed  her  more  than  this  most  un- 
expected answer,  but  before  she  could 
say  a  word,  he  went  on,  speaking 
eagerly,  passionately,  the  liquid  Italian 
varying  with  and  accentuating  every 
expression  of  feeling,  as  only  Italian 
can. 

*^  The  priests  have  come  between  us  ; 
how  is  it  otherwise  that  I  know  you 
only  by  sight  ?  Perhaps  you  are  even 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  our  parents 
were  true  and  devoted  friends,  and 
that  they  arranged  the  marriage.  All 
I  ask  of  you  is  to  fulfil  the  contract  of 
which  you  have  probably  remained  in 
ignorance,  to  let  no  foreign  influence 
destroy  what  was  made  fast  in  love 
and  friendship.  Nothing  but  the 
thought  of  this  could  have  made  the 
trick  I  have  played  you  permissible ; 
but  what  could  I  do  ?  It  is  not  for  my 
sake  alone  I  plead,  but  for  my  mother, 
whose  proud  head  is  bowed  with  grief 
and  misery,  for  the  honor  of  my  house. 
Ah,  contessina,  you  cannot  be  so  hard 
as  to  refuse  ?  Your  face  is  kind  and 
sweet." 

Margaret  had  staggered  back  against 
the  pillar  ;  her  white  dress  had  caught 
fast  ou  a  rose-briar  which  entwined  it ; 
her  hat  had  fallen  off.     In  this  position 
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she  was  still,  oue  hand  half  raised  as 
if  in  protest. 

^'  Ob,  you  are  mistaken  I  "  she  cried. 
'^  You  are  mistaken  I  Stop  I  let  me 
go!" 

She  began  to  be  alarmed  ;  many  wild 
thoughts  rushed  through  her  brain. 
Was  he  mad  ?  Had  her  father  indeed 
made  some  promise  of  the  kind  in  her 
infancy  ?  Was  it  a  mere  trick,  or  a 
case  of  mistaken  identity  ? 

**  You  are  frightened,"  he  said.  "  I 
am  rough,  I  am  boorish,  and  I  speak 
not  of  love.  Ah,  how  can  I  ?  You 
would  not  believe  me  if  I  did.  It  is 
too  real,  I  am  too  desperate.  But  as 
children  we  were  friends.  Maria  mia, 
believe  me  if  you  will,  but  consent  to 
brave  the  priests  for  my  sake ;  the  de- 
votion of  my  life  shall  be  given  to  you  ; 
you  shall  learn  to  love  me.  Can  you 
indeed  allow  a  party  feeling  to  come 
between  us  ?  an  unjust  tyranny  ?  My 
father  sided  with  the  king,  your  aunt 
is  ultramontane,  under  the  influence  of 
the  priests.  Have  pity  I  Have  you 
none  for  the  man  who  as  a  child  stood 
at  your  father's  knee,  who  humbles 
himself  before  you,  who  will  find  it 
easy  to  love  you  ?  " 

Now  Miss  Merriton  the  elder  was  an 
ardent  supporter  of  the  Evangelicals  in 
Florence,  and  an  inveterate  enemy  of 
the  Anglican  Bitualists.  Her  niece's 
hair  almost  stood  on  end  at  this  star- 
tling announcement.  For  a  moment 
she  wondered  if  her  aunt  could  pos- 
sibly be  a  female  associate  of  the  great 
Society  of  the  Jesuits.  But  another 
solution  of  the  puzzle  suggested  itself, 
and  the  name  Maria  by  which  he  had 
called  her  was  a  clue.  She  interrupted 
the  young  man's  torrent  of  words,  and 
drew  away  her  hand  which  he  had 
taken. 

"  My  aunt  is  not  even  a  Catholic," 
she  cried.  **  You  are  mistaken,  I  tell 
you.  Let  me  go.  You  have  no  right 
to  detain  me ;  you  have  no  right  to 
play  such  a  trick  on  any  one.  My 
name  is  not  Maria,  and  I  know  nothing 
about  you.     Let  me  <;o  at  once  I  " 

**  You  are  not  Maria ! "  he  ex- 
claimed, turning  on  her ;  *'  you  can 
deny  that  ?    You  may  not  know  tnc, 


contessina,  but  I  know  your  face  well, 
have  seen  it  many  times.  And  can 
you  indeed  be  so  cold  and  unforgiv- 
ing ?  Think,  remember,  that  my  house 
has  been  impoverished  to  save  yours. 
When  your  father  took  help  from  the 
hand  of  his  friend,  he  thought  to  offer 
his  only  daughter  to  that  friend's  son 
would  be  but  a  just  return.  Is  all  this 
nothing  to  you  ?  nothing  ?  Do  you 
deny  that  you  went  to  the  baptister}- 
to-day  by  appointment  to  meet  your 
dressmaker,  who  did  not  come  ?  Do 
you  deny  that  your  name  is  Maria  El- 
vira—  Elvira  after  my  own  mother  ?  " 

"  I  do  deny  it  I  "  cried  Margaret  — 
driven  to  desperation.  She  looked 
round  and  realized  that  although  the 
pigeons  were  flying  so  freely  backwards 
and  forwards  over  the  roof,  and  the  sun 
was  shining  cheerfully  into  the  pleas- 
ant little  court,  she  was  as  much  a  pris- 
oner within  its  walls  as  if  the  iron  bolts 
and  bars  of  a  jail  kept  her  from  the 
outer  world. 

"  I  do  deny  it,"  she  repeated.  "  I 
am  not  the  person  you  take  me  for ;  I 
am  not  Maria  Elvira ;  I  did  not  go  to 
the  baptistery  to  meet  my  dressmaker. 
You  have  no  right  to  detain  me  ;  send 
for  a  cab.  I  will  submit  to  this  no 
longer." 

Her  words  were  brave,  but  she  was 
in  an  agony  of  fear,  and  the  tears  were 
very  near  her  eyes. 

At  last  she  seemed  to  have  produced 
some  effect  upon  him.  He  grew  very 
pale  and  gave  her  a  look  that  haunted 
her  for  long  afterwards  ;  the  look  of  a 
man  suffering  from  injustice  and  baf- 
fled in  an  unexpected  way.  He  drew 
himself  up  :  — 

*'I  am  punished,  contessina,"  he 
said,  '^for  having  allowed  myself  to 
employ  means  which  at  another  time  I 
should  have  disapproved.  The  gravity 
of  the  situation  alone  drove  me  to  it. 
You  are  not  Maria  Elvira  ;  I  am  an- 
swered. Tliere  is  only  one  chance 
more  ;  you  will  perhaps  listen  to  the 
entreaties  of  a  heart-broken  mother, 
who  wrongly  blames  herself  for  the 
trouble  which  has  fallen  upon  us." 

He  bowed,  and  walking  swiftly 
across     the     grass-plot,     disappeared 
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through  the  door  by  which  he  had  en- 
tered. Something  attracted  Margaret'8 
attention ;  the  click  of  the  lock  which 
bad  accompanied  hie  entrance  was 
missiug  ;  he  had  forgotten  in  his  haste 
to  turn  the  key  upon  lier.  In  an  in- 
stant she  was  at  the  door  and  on  a  ter- 
race in  front  of  a  high  stone  house 
with  steep  steps  leading  up  to  it ;  on 
the  farther  side  was  a  corresponding 
door  through  which  she  passed,  finding 
herself  in  a  large,  wild,  overgrown 
garden,  full  of  orange- trees.  She  did 
not  take  long  to  reach  the  other  end, 
and  after  running  up  against  a  gar- 
dener, who  exclaimed,  **  Corpo  di 
BaccOy"  but  took  no  further  notice,  she 
escaped  through  a  small  gate  into  vine- 
yards, where  she  wandered  for  some 
time  until  she  reached  a  lane.  She 
then  stopped  to  get  breath,  and  began 
to  consider  in  which  direction  lay  the 
town.  Being  between  walls  she  could 
not  see  Giotto's  Campanile  and  the 
Duomo,  nor  the  turreted  tower  of  the 
P^azzo  Yecchio.  It  was  now  for  the 
first  time  that  she  noticed  the  card 
which  was  still  in  her  hand.  She  un- 
rolled it  from  its  crumpled  state  and 
read,  "  Marchess  Carlo  Barberino  del 
Santorre.'' 

She  hurried  on,  fearing  that  she 
might  be  pursued,  and  before  long  met 
an  old  man  with  a  bunch  of  wallflowers 
in  his  hand.  He  was  evidently  a  mar- 
ket-gardener, and  told  her  if  she  con- 
tinued her  walk  down  several  lanes, 
she  would  at  last  come  to  the  Spedale 
degH  Innocenti ;  this  was  the  case, 
and  before  long  she  turned  under  the 
arch  of  the  foundling  hospital  into  the 
piazza. 

Prom  there  it  was  but  a  short  way 
home,  but  seeing  people  staring  at  her, 
she  went  into  a  shop  and  asked  leave  to 
put  her  hat  straight. 

Margaret  knew  the  kindly  Tuscans. 
The  woman  at  once  took  her  into  an 
inner  room  and  smilingly  produced  a 
looking-glass  which  she  said  belonged 
to  her  daughter  Teresa,  who  would  be 
proud  to  think  it  had  been  of  use  to  the 
signorina. 

It  was  only  when  the  girl  entered 
Vteusseuz^s  library  in  order  to  provide 


herself  with  a  necessary  excuse  for  her 
long  absence,  that  she  began  to  realize 
fully  what  had  happened  to  her. 

Miss  Merriton  revelled  in  French 
novels,  but  would  not  allow  her  niece 
even  to  open  them.  Margaret,  there- 
fore, selected  **  Dr.  Thorne,"  hopiri^  it 
might  satisfy  her  aunt's  prejudices,  ani^ 
then  went  home. 

Miss  Merriton  was  lying  on  the  sofa 
with  a  novel  and  a  headache  ;  she  was 
rather  cross,  a  friend  bad  dropped  in  to 
tea  and  had  disagreed  with  her  in  two 
senses  of  the  word.  *'  Where  have 
you  been  all  this  time  ?  "  she  asked. 

*'  I  went  to  Vieusseux's,*'  said  Mar- 
garet evasively,  holding  up  her  book. 
"  Three  hours  at  Yieusseux's  I  " 
Three  hours  I  was  it  possible  she  had 
only  been  away  three  hours  I 

^^I  —  I  went  into  the  baptistery  and 
fell  asleep  there  and — and  dreamed  — 
oh,  such  a  curious  dream,"  said  the 
girl. 

^'  Humph  I  I  should  say  your  bed 
was  a  better  place  to  dream  in,"  an- 
swered Miss  Merriton  shortly.  *^I 
can't  have  you  gallivanting  all  over  the 
town  alone  and  sleeping  in  baptis- 
teries." 

Margaret  did  not  answer.  She  bent 
over  her  book  ;  she  read  pages  of  ''  Dr. 
Thome"  that  evening,  but  not  one 
word  of  it  entered  her  brain.  Some 
years  afterwards  when  she  chanced  to 
come  upon  it  in  a  friend's  house,  the 
sight  of  it  caused  her  a  strange  sensa- 
tion as  of  a  troubled  nightmare  sud- 
denly remembered. 

She  said  nothing  to  her  aunt  about 
her  adventure.  Of  what  use,  she 
argued  ;  she  would  only  take  alarm  and 
restrict  her  freedom  ;  as  it  was,  she 
more  often  obliged  her  to  accept  Nina's 
company  in  her  walks.  Margaret  felt, 
too,  the  very  suggestion  that  she.  Miss 
Merriton  senior,  could  be  an  ultramon- 
tane, would  fire  her  indignation  and 
curiosity  to  the  extreme  ;  she  might 
insist  on  probing  the  mystery  to  the 
heart  and  discovering  all  that  could  be 
discovered. 

And  why  not  ?  some  will  say.  That 
question  Margaret  could  hnnlly  answer. 
She  thought  a  great  deal  of  the  little 
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suDuy  courtyard  where  such  a  8trauge 
scene  had  tAken  place  between  her  and 
the  Marchese  Bai'berluo  del  Santorre, 
with  only  the  pigeons  as  witnesses  ; 
but  the  more  she  thought  the  less  could 
she  ariive  at  any  conclusion. 

Had  it  after  all  been  a  good  piece  of 
acting,  a'  mere  trick,  such  as  was  some- 
times played  she  had  heard  for  a  wager 
by  the  young  sprigs  of  nobility  about 
the  Austrian  and  Italian  courts  ?  Yet 
the  remembrance  of  the  young  man^s 
earnestness,  his  pale  face  and  haggard 
eyes,  almost  negatived  this  idea. 

Now  and  then  the  vague  surmise 
again  haunted  her  that  her  father 
might  liave  had,  through  her  mother, 
who  was  of  noble  birth,  some  connec- 
tion with  the  Barberini.  It  was  on 
these  occasions  that  she  was  guilty  of 
watching  her  aunt  furtively,  and  medi- 
tating whether  she  could  actually  be  a 
Jesuit  in  disguise.  The  possibility  of 
this  struck  her  chiefly  when  Miss  Mer- 
ritou's  nose  looked  particularly  pointed 
and  red,  and  when  she  glanced  sharply 
at  her  over  her  eyeglasses ;  but  she 
was  wronging  the  Jesuits,  not  knowing 
that  in  most  cases  they  are  polished 
gentlemen  and  gentlewomen  with 
suave  and  courteous  manners. 

At  other  times  she  wondered  if  there 
existed  a  real  Maria  Elvira,  who  was 
indeed  kept  by  the  priests  for  political 
and  religions  reasons  from  the  man  to 
whom  she  bad  been  betrothed  in  in- 
fancy. She  spent  much  time  in  con- 
jectures as  to  what  this  girl  was  like, 
should  there  be  such  a  person  ;  and 
how  she  would  have  acted  had  she 
been  in  her  place  as  intended.  Would 
sJie  have  remained  proof  against  the 
passionate  pleading  and  the  sad,  dark 
eyes  of  the  young  marchese  ? 

Margaret  felt  she  had  taken  an  un- 
willing part  in  an  unsuspected  drama 
that  was  being  played  out  in  the  old 
city  ;  a  tragedy  in  which  love,  politics, 
religion,  and  broken  hearts  had  tlieir 
part  as  much  as  if  a  Medici  had  pulled 
the  strings. 

One  day,  about  a  month  after  these 
events,  she  noticed  Nina  making  mys- 
terious signs  to  her  from  behind  her 
aunt's  sofa.    As  soon  as  she  left  the 


room  the  little  maid  ran  after  her  with 
a  note. 

^'  A  man  brought  it,  signorina,"  she 
said,  laughing,  ^^  and  told  me  to  give  it 
into  the  signorina's  own  hand." 

*^I  don't  know  why  that  should 
be  necessary,"  said  Margaret  coldly,, 
thinking  it  right  to  suppress  Nina's 
ardor  ;  but  not  until  she  was  alone  did 
she  break  the  seal  which  bore  the 
single  letter  B.,  and  read  the  following 
words  written  in  Italian  :  — 

'^  A  happy  bridegroom  offers  a  thou- 
sand apologies  to  the  fair  English  lady 
for  a  most  regrettable  and  unpardon- 
able mistake." 

Nothing  more.  The  color  flew  to- 
her  face,  she  sighed  and  then  smiled. 
So  it  had  not  been  a  joke,  and  he  had 
gained  his  end ;  the  cloud  had  been 
lifted  from  the  house  of  Santorre.  She 
wondered  if  he  had  repeated  the  ex- 
periment after  having  discovered  hia 
error,  and  so  won  the  victory. 

Two  mornings  later  Nina  mentioned 
that  a  very  grand  wedding  was  ta 
take  place  at  one  of  the  fashionable 
churches. 

*<  The  bride  is  the  rich  and  beautiful 
Contessina  Maria  Elvira  Ortelli,  wha 
has  not  long  returned  from  the  Convent 
of  the  Assumption  at  Rome." 

'^  Maria  Elvira  I  "  exclaimed  Marga- 
ret, ''  Maria  Elvira  1  And  who  is  she 
to  marry  ?  " 

*^  Ah,  I  know  it  not,  signorina,  but  a 
cavalier  young  and  handsome.  It  was 
the  woman  at  the  lace  shop  told  me 
that  her  trousseau  is  magnificent ;  six 
petticoats  with  real  Valenciennes,  and 
the  wedding  dress  tiimmed  with  ex- 
quisite duchesse  point." 

"  Is  she  so  wealthy,  then  ?" 

''  Ah  yes,  signorina  ;  she  is  an  heir- 
ess and  has  large  possessions.  The 
sister-in-law  of  my  cousin  Luigi  is  in 
service  with  her  aunt.  Mio  I  it  must 
be  wonderful  to  be  rich,  beautiful,  and 
a  bride  I  " 

«<  We  will  go,  then,  and  see  them 
come  out  of  church,"  said  Margaret^ 
nmch  to  the  delight  of  the  hand- 
maiden. 

After  a  little  grumbling  at  their  fri- 
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Tolity,  they  obtained  Miss  Merritou's 
permission  and  sallied  forlh. 

In  front  of  tlie  cliuroli  a  great  many 
smart  carriages  were  waiting,  and  a 
fairly  large  crowd  had  assembled. 

The  two  girls  approached  the  door  as 
nearly  iis  they  could,  and  after  a  time 
there  was  the  sound  of  music ;  the 
crowd  swayed,  shouted  ^^La  Sposa," 
and  the  hero  and  the  heroine  of  the 
day  emerged  from  the  church. 

Margaret  hardly  heard  Nina's  excla- 
mation, '*'  Cielo,  what  beauty  I  But 
oh,  how  she  resembles  the  signorina  I 
It  is  a  miracle  !  " 

She  was  looking  at  the  bridegroom  ; 
he  had  turned  in  her  direction  and  was 
bowing  and  smiling  to  his  friends.  He 
was  utterly  unknown  to  her,  a  short, 
rather  stout  man,  bald  and  very  Ital- 
ian, with  a  Victor  Emanuel  moustache 
and  imperial.  She  turned  away  and 
leaned  against  the  wall  of  the  church  ; 
she  felt  faint. 

"  Ah,  signorina  I  "  cried  Nina  ; 
'^  come,  come ;  the  heat  is  great,  the 
crowd  is  unmannerly,  and  we  have 
seen  all  that  is  to  be  seen.  Ah,  to  be 
rich,  beautiful,  and  a  bride  I  " 

A  year  later  Margaret  found  heraelf 
again  in  the  baptistery,  this  time  ac- 
companied by  the  faithful  Nina.  No 
wholesale  baptisms  were  taking  place 
that  day,  but  a  solitary  infant  was 
being  received  into  the  church.  As 
usaal  she  watched  with  interest,  and 
noticed  the  tiny,  delicate,  refined  face 
of  the  baby.  When  the  ceremony  was 
over  she  approached  and  looked  at  it 
more  closely. 

"  To  whom  does  the  sweet  bambino 
belong?  "  asked  Nina,  with  her  usual 
curiosity.  The  servant,  a  girl  of  the 
dark-eyed,  rosy-cheeked,  chubby,  Flor- 
entine type,  replied  rather  curtly  :  — 

*'The  parents  are  happy,  though 
poor." 

Her  words  and  the  tone  in  which 
they  were  spoken,  sounded  like  a 
half-detiant  apology  for  the  extreme 
simplicity  of  the  child's  clothes  ;  the 
pillow  on  which  it  lay  was  devoid  of 
all  lace  and  fnrbelow.  She  spoke  in  a 
low  voice  to  the  old  woman  who  was^ 


with  her,  as  if  to  avoid  further  conver- 
sation, but  Nina  was  irrepressible. 

^'And  the  name?"  she  peraisted. 
The  servant  was  obliged  to  reply  to  so 
direct  a  question  ;  she  answered  in  the 
same  tone  and  drew  her  charge  to  her 
breast  as  if  to  shield  it  from  inquisitive 
strangers. 

'^  It  is  the  child  of  the  Signer  Carlo 
Barberino,  painter." 

Margaret  was  silent,  she  looked 
round  the  time-worn  building,  at  the 
majestic  font  and  at  the  innocent  baby 
face.  A  mist  as  of  tears  came  over 
her  eyes.  Then  she  bent  and  kissed 
the  tiny  forehead  and  passed  out  into 
the  sunlit  piazza. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Be?iew. 
THE  CRIMEA  IN  1864  AND  18M. 

BY  OENBRAX  SIR  EVELYN  WOOD, 
O.C.B.,  V.C. 

Six  years  ago,  by  the  generous  hos- 
pitality of  an  esteemed  friend,  I  was 
enabled  to  visit,  with  great  comfort  and 
in  congenial  company,  Albuera,  Bada- 
joz,  Corunna,  Gibmltar,  and  Tortes 
Yedras,  all  memorable  for  a  soldier, 
besides  many  other  places  of  interest 
for  the  ordinary  traveller.  When, 
therefore,  I  was  invited  to  revisit  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Crimea,  where  forty 
years  ago  as  a  midshipman  I  spent 
eighteen  exciting  and  happy  mouths,  in 
spite  of  many  attendant  discomforts,  I 
gladly  accepted  the  offer  ;  and  receiving 
my  "  sailing  ordei-s  "  for  the  12th  of 
August,  it  occurred  to  me  to  look  out 
in  my  journal  where  I  was,  and  what 
we  were  doing  on  the  12th  of  August, 
1864.  Therein  I  read,  "  H.M.S.  Queen 
at  sea.  Last  night  H.M.S.  Trafalgar 
stood  under  our  stern,  and  aske<l  for 
medical  assistance."  We  had  known 
for  some  weeks  that  cholera  was  raging 
in  Bulgaria,  and  we  had  heard  dismal 
accounts  of  its  ravages  amongst  our 
soldiers,  but  it  was  on  the  10th  of 
August  that  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in 
the  fleet  became  generally  known,  and 
the  Trafalgar,  with  two  other  infected 
ships,  sailed  for  a  short  cruise. 

On    the   morning   of  the   12tli    the 
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combined  fleets,  till  tbeu  auchored  iu 
Baljic  Bay,  put  out  to  sea,  to  endeavor 
to  shake  off  tbe  sickness  which  was 
sapping  the  strength  of  the  army. 

Before  I  proceed  to  write  about  the 
Crimea,  it  is  desirable  I  should  account 
for  the  eight  months  previous  to  our 
landing  thereon,  during  which  time  the 
allied  navies  had  virtually  confined 
the  Bussian  ships  to  the  harbor  of 
SevastopoL  From  the  22nd  October, 
1853,  when  the  fleet  was  ordered  to 
enter  the  Dardanelles  from  Besika 
Bay,  it  remained  at  anchor  in  Beikos 
Bay,  opposite  to  Therapia,  till  Uie  3rd 
January,  1854,  when  we  weighed  to 
enter  the  Black  Sea. 

Our  start  was  not  successful.  The 
current,  strong  at  all  times,  was  accel- 
erated by  a  fresh  northerly  breeze 
blowing  down  from  the  Black  Sea,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  there  were  three  colli- 
sions. Possibly  the  steamers,  which  in 
many  cases  had  two  line-of-battle  ships 
in  tow,  had  scarcely  sufficient  horse- 
power for  the  purpose.  Our  ship  was 
just  in  the  '^  fair  way  "  when  Captain 
(later  Sir  Frederick  Michell,  seeing 
that  the  others  wanted  assistance,  let 
go  the  towing  hawser,  and  hailed  our 
steamer  to  help  those  in  trouble.  He 
had  commanded  a  corvette  in  1838,  and 
later  a  frigate,  which  were  often  in  the 
Bosphorus,  and  knew,  therefore,  the 
current  and  soundings.  We  made  four 
or  five  boards,^  but  anchored  when  we 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Black  Sea,  as 
the  remainder  of  the  fleet,  delayed  by 
accidents,  had  not  accomplished  the 
distance,  ten  miles,  before  a  thick  fog 
fell.  No  other  commander  attempted 
to  follow  our  captain's  example,  though 
the  admiral  signalled  ^*  Well  done, 
Queen."  The  praise  was  merited,  as 
any  one  will  understand  who  realizes 
the  difficulty  of  a  116-gun  ship  tacking 
many  times  in  such  narrow  and  swift 
running  waters. 

Next  morning  the  admiral,  when 
steering  for  Sinope,  made  the  signal, 
"The  ships  and  territory  of  Turkey 
throughout  the  Black  Sea  are  to  be 
protected  under  any  circumstances  from 

<  /.e.,  tumings  About. 


all  attacks.^'  This  exemplified  the  old 
adage  of  **  shutting  the  stable  door 
after  the  horse  was  stolen,"  for,  on  the 
30lh  November,  a  Turkish  squadron 
of  eleven  vessels  lying  at  anchor  in 
Sinope  Bay,  had  been  destroyed  by 
Admiral  Nakimoff's  fleet,  one  vessel 
only  escaping  to  carr>'  the  news  to 
Constantinople.  When  four  thousand 
Turks  had  been  killed,  England  de- 
cided she  would  protect  her  faithful 
ally  I  Three  Russian  men-of-war  were 
off  Sinope  the  day  before  we  arrived, 
and  as  we  neared  the  point  there  was 
a  false  rumor  of  the  approach  of  the 
enemy's  fleet.  We  beat  to  quarters 
and  loaded  our  guns,  the  men  showing 
a  keenness  for  fight  which  was  not 
lessened  by  the  sight  in  the  bay. 

Six  weeks  had  elapsed  since  the 
action,  but  the  Turk,  though  careful  to 
bury  his  father  with  all  honor,  is 
strangely  indifferent  to  appearances  as 
regards  other  corpses,  and  there  were 
many  still  floating  in  and  around  the 
wrecks,  several  of  which  had  blown 
up. 

Notliing  came  of  this  cruise,  and  on 
the  28th  January  we  were  back  in  the 
Bosphorus. 

On  the  24th  of  March  the  fleets  again 
entered  the  Black  Sea,  the  admiral 
signalling  "  Russian  men-of-war  are  to 
be  constrained  to  retire  to  Sevastopol." 
After  a  cruise  the  British  fleet,  on  the 
9th  April,  *^  manned  yards  "  and  gave 
six  cheers  for  the  news  that  war  was 
declared,  repeating  these  cheers  in  con- 
cert with  the  French  fleet  on  the  15th 
April,  as  our  allies  received  the  decla- 
ration of  war  only  on  that  day. 

On  the  23rd  April  we  anchored  off 
Odessa,  the  defences  of  which  were 
attacked  early  next  morning  by  the 
steamers,  which  circled  round,  flring 
on  the  forts  and  docks,  while  all  the 
sailing  vessels  except  the  Arethusa 
remained  at  anchor,  she  and  our  boats 
being  employed  in  stopping  for  exam- 
ination vessels  which  were  leaving  the 
port.  H.M.S.  Arethusa,  a  full-sized 
frigate,  had  stood  in  shore  to  intercept 
ships  escaping  along  the  coast.  In  car- 
rying out  this  duty  she  came  under  the 
fire  of  a  three-gun  battery  on  the  high 
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ground  of  Langeron  Point,  which  shel- 
ters the  Odessa  anchoraj^e  from  tlie 
southward.  The  Arethusa,  at  the  mo- 
ment under  all  plain  aail^  immediately 
Jiove  to  and  sent  a  storm  of  shot  and 
shell  into  the  hattery,  from  which  the 
Biissians  were  driven  ;  they  soon  re- 
turned, however,  and  fought  their  guns 
bravely,  but  without  doing  the  frigate 
any  damage.  The  admiral  now  sig- 
nalled, *^  Arethusa  make  sail,"  and  fill- 
ing her  foresails  she  wore,  firing  her 
bow  guns,  then  the  other  broadside, 
and  later  her  stern  guns,  as  she  went 
round.  Having  stoo<l  off  a  little,  she 
tacked,  and  standing  in,  again  engaged 
the  battery,  this  time  first  with  her 
bow  guns,  then  the  lee  broadside,  till 
she  went  about  and  poured  in  the  other 
broadside.  The  admiral's  signal  then 
became  more  peremptory,  '^  Captain 
come  on  board,"  and  getting  into  a 
boat  he  pulled  to  H.M.S.  Britannia, 
while  his  first  lieutenant  stood  in,  and 
repeated  the  manceuvre  till  he  was 
recalled  in  such  decided  terms  as  to 
admit  of  no  evasion. 

Most  of  us  have  read  thrilling  de- 
scriptions of  ships  in  action  under  all 
plain  aailj  but  few  now  aUve  can  have 
seen,  nor  will  any  one  ever  again  be- 
hold, such  a  beautiful  scene  as  that 
which  riveted  our  attention,  drawing 
all  eyes  away  from  the  more  destruc- 
tive, but  prosaic,  duel  between  our 
steamers  and  the  Mole  forts. 

Oar  anxiety  to  fight  was  so  great  as 
to  make  every  one  anxious  to  join  the 
draft  of  marines  we  sent  to  help  to 
fight  the  guns  of  H.M.S.  Terrible,  by 
whose  captain  they  were  greatly 
praised. 

H.M.S.  Fury  arrived  during  the 
bombardment,  bringing  despatches 
from  Constantinople,  and,  crossing  the 
admiraPs  bows,  stood  in  and  opened 
fire,  but  was  immediately  recalled,  as 
she  was  again  next  morning,  when  on 
being  ordered  to  reconnoitre  she 
opened  fire.  The  Tiger,  Sampson,  and 
Vauban  began  the  bombardment  at 
6.90  A.M.,  followed  shortly  by  all  the 
other  steamers,  and  circling  round,  en- 
gaged the  batteries  on  the  Mole  at  long 
range  till  8  A.M.,  when  they  closed  in. 


Though  the  Terrible  was  hulled  eleven 
times,  and  the  Vauban  was  set  on  fire 
by  a  red-hot  shot,  the  loss  on  the  side 
of  the  allies  was  small,  but  the  enemy 
must  have  suffered  considerably,  as 
four  magazines  were  blown  up,  and  all 
their  guns  silenced. 

We  left  Odessa  Bay  on  the  26th 
April,  and  cruised  off  Sevastopol  till 
the  6th  May,  when  we  were  caught  in 
so  dense  a  fog  as  to  oblige  us  to  anchor 
in  eighty-nine  fathoms  of  water,  not 
being  able  to  see  one  hundred  yards 
from  the  ship.  The  fog  lasted,  occa- 
sionally lifting  a  little,  till  the  12th 
May,  when  H.M.S.  Tiger  grounded  five 
miles  from  Odessa,  at  6.30  A.H.,  under 
a  cliff  eighty  feet  high,  Mithin  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  of  the  shore,  and 
close  to  the  villa  belonging  to  Mr.  Cor- 
tazzi,  who  was  mayor  of  the  city  at  the 
time. 

This  high  ground  was  then  studded 
here  and  there  with  houses,  and  is  now 
thickly  built  over,  being  a  favorite 
suburb  for  merchants  of  the  city. 
Though  every  effort  was  made  to  get 
the  ship  off,  guns  and  stores  being 
thrown  overboard,  when  the  fog  lifted 
she  fell  an  easy  prey  to  a  field  battery, 
being  set  on  fire  in  two  places  in  less 
than  ten  minutes,  when,  after  some 
loss,  the  captain  being  dangerously 
wounded,  and  his  nephew  mortally 
wounded,  the  Bussian  flag  was  hoisted. 
The  disembarkation,  to  the  great  suffer- 
ing of  the  wounded,  was  necessarily 
hurried,  for,  as  the  fog  cleared  off, 
H.M.S.  Vesuvius  stood  in,  and  the 
Bussians,  who  had  given  permission 
for  the  crew  to  remove  all  personal 
effects,  cancelled  it,  and  threatened  to 
re-open  fire  unless  all  landed  immedi- 
ately. 

No  nation  could  have  treated  prison- 
ers more  generously.  Officers  and  men 
were  well  lodged,  fed,  and  cared  for, 
and  the  wife  of  the  general  sent  daily 
from  her  house,  jellies,  etc.,  for  the 
wounded  ofiicer.  Two  months  later 
most  of  the  crew  were  liberated,  and 
rejoined  the  fleet  when  it  lay  in  Baljic 
Bay,  the  officera  and  a  few  men  only 
being  retained  in  Bussia. 

When  I  visited  the  place  of  the  dis- 
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aster  this  year,  the  scene  was  very  dif- 
ferent. A  tramcar  was  at  the  beach, 
from  which  citizens  of  all  ages  and 
sexes  were  hastening  to  the  water ; 
many  persons  were  already  swimming 
in  the  sheltered  bay,  which  has  recently 
become  the  favorite  bathing  place  of 
Odessa,  but  a  tree  standing  on  a  ledge 
of  earth  which  has  slipped  from  the 
cliff  still  plainly  marks  the  spot  where 
H.M.S.  Tiger  was  lost. 

During  the  first  week  in  July  my 
career  nearly  came  to  an  end.  Every 
evening  the  midshipmen,  and  there 
were  twenty-five  of  us  in  mess,  used 
to  skylark,  the  favorite  game  being 
"  follow  my  leader,"  which  often  ended 
in  some  one  standing  on  the  main 
truck.  On  tliis  occasion,  three  of  us 
had  crawled  from  the  main  yard-arm 
down  the  brace,^  and  I  was  resting  on 
the  after-brace  block,  level  with  the 
poop,  when  a  messmate,  opening  the 
quarter-galleiy  window,  called  out 
"  Boo  I "  to  startle  me,  which  he  did 
so  effectually  as  to  make  me  let  go,  and 
down  I  fell,  forty-three  feet,  to  the 
water.  The  lower-deck  ports  (the 
Queen  was  a  three-decker)  were  open, 
and  I  just  missed  one,  but  striking  my 
shins  till  they  bled  freely,  on  the  swell 
of  the  ship,  I  had  some  difiiculty  in 
swimming  to  a  boat  which  was  moored 
to  the  stern  ladder. 

On  the  20th  July  Sir  Geoi*ge  Brown 
and  General  Canrobert  embarked  in 
the  flagship,  and  we  stood  across  to 
Sevastopol,  clearing  for  action  and 
loading  our  guns  before  we  hove-to  off 
Fort  Constantine,  and  then  cruised  up 
and  down  the  coast.  The  Russians 
fired  on  the  steamers  which  stood  in 
closer,  but  H.M.S.  FU17  was  the  only 
vessel  hulled,  and  she  got  a  shot  in  the 
butter-cask  in  the  midshipmen^s  mess 
store.  After  a  good  look  at  Balaklava 
we  returned  to  Baljic  Bay,  where  we 
found  cherries,  grapes,  and  plums,  the 
latter,  known  as  kill-Johns,  in  pix)fu- 
sion.  Blue-jackets  were  often  seen 
carrying  their  trousei's  in  their  hands, 
with  the  feet  tied  up  to  hold  the  fruit ; 
but  Captain  W.  F.  Burnett  never  al- 

1  The  rope  which  haals  the  sail  round  to  catch 
the  wind. 


lowed  any  to  be  brought  on  board, 
which  possibly  helped  to  preserve  us 
from  the  epidemic  which  was  shortly  to 
decimate  some  of  our  ships,  and  cost  us 
at  that  time  the  lives  of  six  hundred 
soldiers,  besides  nearly  a  battalion  from 
each  division  invalided  to  Scutari.  The 
French  had  upwards  of  ten  thousand 
rendered  non-effective,  of  whom  a 
large  proportion  died. 

We  went  to  sea  to  try  to  shake  off 
the  cholera,  of  which  there  had  been  a 
few  cases,  but  with  so  little  success 
that  iUve  days  later  three  line-of-battle 
ships  returned  to  Baljic  Bay  to  laud 
their  sick  and  remain  at  anchor,  as  the 
men  remaining  effective  were  insuf- 
ficient to  work  the  ships — yet  these 
ships  earned  crews  of  seven  hundred 
to  one  thousand  men.  The  soldiers 
suffered  considerably  from  want  of 
medicines,  for  although  the  govern- 
ment had  approved  in  April  of  an 
attack  on  Sevastopol,  yet  in  one  divi- 
sion, on  the  1st  August,  with  cholera 
raging,  there  was  no  wine,  brandy, 
arrowroot,  or  sago.*  There  was  a 
small  reserve  at  headquarters,  but  the 
medical  ofllcer  in  charge  of  the  division 
in  question  had  been  admonished  dur- 
ing July  to  demand  less  medical  com- 
forts, as  he  wanted  more  of  one  article 
than  the  whole  reserve  supply.  The 
same  ofiicer,  having  urgently  demanded 
a  drug,  was  answered  some  days  later, 
during  which  time  his  letter  miscar- 
ried, that  as  it  did  not  make  an  araba 
(country  wagon)  load  it  could  not  be 
sent  unless  he  sent  a  man  the  few 
miles  intervening  between  the  division 
and  headquartera.  It  apparently  was 
not  contemplated  in  those  days  that 
soldiers  could  get  ill,  for  the  battalions 
arriving  at  Gallipoli  on  the  15th  April, 
when  the  thermometer  was  28^  at 
night,  were  without  hospital  equip- 
ment, and  the  sick  had  no  mattress, 
and  but  one  blanket.  During  the 
cholera  epidemic  we  read  how  the' 
medical  ofiicers  complained  of  their 
sick  being  in  want  of  bedding,  blan- 
kets, and  fnel,  which  rendered  it  im- 
possible to   maintain   the  animal  heat 

s  These  statements,  hearsay  at  the  time,  are 
hased  on  official  published  papers. 
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necessary  for  Ihe  recovery  of  the  pa 
tients. 

It  is  impossible  to  write  of  tlie  suffer- 
ings of  our  soldiers  during  the  Crimean 
War,  without  seeming  to  impute  gross 
mismanagement  to  some  or  all  of  those 
whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  sol- 
dier, whose  life  must  be  freely  hazarded 
in  battle  to  attain  the  end  in  view, 
should  never  want  for  any  article  which 
may  enable  him  to  live  until  required 
for  battle,  and  in  the  most  perfect  con- 
dition attainable  on  service.  I  will 
therefore  state  at  once  I  intend  in  this 
article  to  cast  no  reflections  on  any 
one  serving  in  the  East.  Ten  years  be- 
fore we  went  to  the  Crimea,  Bunjeet 
Singh,  after  seeing  our  men  fight  in 
the  Funjaub,  said  :  '<  If  I  owned  such 
soldiers,  I  should  carry  them  in  palan- 
quins to  the  field  of  battle,  let  them 
fight,  and  carry  on  for  the  next  engage- 
ment any  that  remained  alive."  This 
sounds  absurd,  but  he  was  much  wiser 
than  most  Englishmen  in  1854,  and 
his  plan  would  have  been  far  less  ex- 
pensive than  our  haphazard  econo- 
mies. During  a  peace  of  forty  years, 
the  representatives  of  our  taxpayers 
had  insisted  on  reduction  of  expendi- 
ture in  all  warlike  establishments. 

A  commissariat  officer  cannot  learn 
his  many  duties  in  a  few  weeks,  any 
more  than  a  staff  officer  can  acquire 
from  books  only,  however  closely  he 
may  read,  that  experience  and  knowl- 
edge essential  for  controlling  the  dif- 
ferent units  of  an  army,  to  the  best 
advantage  of  the  whole.  A  treasury 
clerk,  however  able  and  zealous,  who 
has  spent  his  service  in  curtailing  ex- 
penditure, cannot  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  launch  out  in  a  lavish  outlay 
for  which  he  has  no  authority,  and 
thus  incur  heavy  personal  pecuniary 
responsibility,  in  order  to  provide  in 
advance  for  the  wants  of  soldiers,  of 
which  be  has  had  no  previous  expe- 
rience. 

The  medical  officei-s  were  of  a  high 
social  class  ;  many  had  entered  the 
service  with  excellent  professional 
qualifications,  but  in  their  ordinary  du- 
ties two  of  these  men  had  merely  the 
care  of  twenty  or  tliirty  men  with  sim- 


ple ailments.  A  different  department 
held  and  issued  drugs,  and  from  the 
replies  the  more  ardent  doctors  rie- 
ceived  to  requisitions,  it  had  come  to 
be  underatood  that  a  medical  officer 
was  valued  in  inverse  ratio  to  his  de- 
mands for  drugs,  and  medical  com- 
forts. 

A  general,  however  brave,  however 
devoted  to  his  queen  and  countiy,  who 
for  forty  years  had  worked  in  an  office, 
could  not  with  any  justice  be  expected 
to  develop  into  what  Wellington  be- 
came after  ten  years'  war  service — an 
able  adjutant-general,  quartermaster- 
general,  commissary-general,  principal 
medical  officer,  and  commauder-in- 
caief  combined  in  one  person. 

There  was  one  staff  officer  at  our 
headquarters  in  the  Crimea  to  whom 
all  there  looked  up.  He  thought  more 
deeply  and  did  more  than  all  the  rest. 
When,  however,  his  indomitable  energy 
was  most  wanted,  he  lay  in  bed  griev- 
ously sick,  prostrated  by  rheumatism, 
from  the  16th  November  to  the  20th 
December,  at  which  time  he  was 
allowed  up  on  crutches.  During  that 
month  he  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
but  still  endeavored  to  direct,  and  yet, 
after  the  war,  he  was  the  officer  most 
blamed  by  the  public  for  all  our  misfor- 
tunes, for  his  gallant  chief  had  gone 
before  a  tribunal  where  his  courageous 
and  unselfish  nature  will  assuredly  be 
rewarded. 

The  sailors  were  amply  provided  for 
in  every  respect  during  the  epidemic, 
but  they  suffered  even  more  acutely 
perhaps  from  cholera  by  being  crowded 
so  closely  together.  One  man  would 
scream  out  in  pain  on  the  lower-deck  at 
night,  and  his  cries  were  generally  fol- 
lowed by  those  of  others.  Thus  the 
flagship  lost  one  hundred  and  nine  in  a 
few  days,  and  on  board  some  of  the 
French  ships  the  mortality  was  even 
greater.  During  the  second  week  of 
August,  Admiral  Bruat,  when  leaving 
our  ship  after  five  o'clock  tea,  said  he 
was  thankful  he  had  not  had  a  case. 
Next  morning  he  sent  to  tell  our  cap- 
tain he  had  one  hundred  and  forty 
cases,  of  which  forty  were  dead.  His 
ship  lost  nearly  one  hundred  men  in 
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twenty-four  hoars.  Those  who  sur- 
vived an  attack  were  so  enfeebled  as  to 
be  unfit  for  hai*d  work  ;  ofiicers  had  to 
hoist  out  our  admiral's  barge,  and  for 
many  days  after  we  returned  to  Baljic 
Bay  I  was  employed  at  sunrise  and 
sunset,  in  carrying  the  dead  of  other 
ships  out  to  sea  for  burial. 

Similar  debilitating  effects  were  no- 
ticed in  the  army,  and  the  infantry  were 
unable  to  carry  their  knapsacks  even 
for  the  two  short  marches  of  only  six 
miles  each  back  to  Varna.  So  deadly 
was  the  climate  of  the  singularly  beau- 
tiful district  in  which  our  men  had 
lived  for  a  few  weeks,  that  three  thou- 
sand Guards,  the  pick  of  England's 
manhood,  had  six  hundred  men  on  the 
sick  list. 

When  the  admiral  returned  to  Baljic 
Bay,  taking  in  the  most  sickly  ships  for 
their  crews  to  be  landed  for  change  of 
air,  our  captain,  acting  as  commodore, 
signalled  H.M.S.  Diamond  to  carry  in 
our  letters  for  the  English  mail,  and 
her  captain,  William  Feel,  came  on 
board  for  orders.  All  our  officers  were 
anxious  to  see  one  who  had  already  a 
service  reputation  as  not  only  our 
youngest  post-captain,  but  as  one  of 
the  best.  William  Peel,  the  third  son 
of  the  great  minister  who  died  fi*om  a 
fall  on  Constitution  Hill,  was  then 
thirty  years  of  age.  He  had  been  pro- 
moted, having  seen  service  on  the 
Syrian  coast  and  in  the  China  War,  to 
bo  lieutenant  in  1844,  immediately  on 
passing  the  six  years'  examination 
with  such  brilliant  success  as  to  elicit  a 
public  eulogium  from  Sir  Thomas 
Hastings,  who  commanded  H.M.S.  Ex- 
cellent, gunnery  ship,  in  which  Peel 
was  then  serving  ;  two  years  later  he 
became  a  commander.  We  had  heard 
of  him  that  when  in  command  of  his 
first  ship  he  was  reading  in  the  stem 
cabin,  and  hearing  the  shout,  '*  Man 
overboard,"  rushed  to  the  window  in 
time  to  see  a  blue-jacket  pass  un- 
derneath him.  With  one  spring  Peel 
was  in  the  water,  and  supported  the 
man  till  both  were  picked  up  ;  and 
when  the  officer  of  the  watch  ran  down 
to  report, "  Man  overboard  —  boat  low- 
ered," the  cabin  being  empty,  it  waa 


not  known   what  had  happened  until 
both  were  brought  on  board. 

In  August,  1854, 1  had  no  idea  I  was 
to  spend  months  with  this  man  of 
highly  strung  nervous  tempei*ament, 
whom  I  learned  daily  to  love  and 
esteem  more  and  more  as  '*  the  brav^t 
of  the  brave,"  tili  we  were  both 
wounded  and  invalided  to  England  ;  I 
was  evidently  much  impressed,  how- 
ever, for  I  recorded,  ^'Captain  Peel  — 
very  intelligent,  sharp  as  .a  needle, 
never  saw  a  more  perfect  gentleman." 
His  looks  and  bearing  were  greatly  in 
his  favor,  for  he  had  a  singularly  strik- 
ing appearance,  showing  both  in  face 
and  figure  what  is  termed,  in  describ- 
ing well-bred  horaes,  as  "quality." 
His  height  was  above  medium,  head 
gracefully  set  on  broad,  well-turned 
shoulders,  light  in  lower  body,  with 
dignified  yet  easy  deportment.  His 
dark  and  curling  hair  was  parted  on  the 
right  side  and  carefully  brushed  back, 
disclosing  a  perfectly  oval  face,  a  high, 
square  forehead,  and  deep,  blue-grey 
eyes,  which  dashed  when  he  was  talk- 
ing eagerly,  as  he  often  did.  He  had  a 
somewhat  austere  face,  smooth  and 
chiselled  in  outline,  with  a  firm,  set 
mouth,  which  was  the  more  noticeable 
from  his  being  clean-shaved.  Such 
was  the  man,  quick  in  movement  and 
brave  in  spirit,  as  shown  in  the  first 
bombardment  when  he  lifted  a  live 
shell  — 

And  as  it  burned, 
From  the  rent  breach  the  fiery  death  re- 
turned. 

During  the  epidemic  H.M.S.  Queen's 
ship's  company  had  some  sickness, 
mainly  cases  of  intestinal  complaints, 
but  lost  two  men  only  from  cholera, 
and  H.M.S.  London  lost  less  than  a 
dozen  ;  but  from  their  men  being  more 
effective  in  September,  they  did  more 
work,  and  both  ships  suffered  severely 
from  an  outbreak  of  rheumatic  fever, 
from  which  the  rest  of  the  fleet  es- 
caped. 

When  the  cholera  was  at  its  height, 
the  fleet,  then  at  sea,  was  shifting  top- 
sails, when  a  black  cloud  passed  over  a 
vessel  in  the  weather  and  in  the  lee 
line.    In  each  ship  several  blue- jackets 
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aloft,  and  marines  on  deck  were  struck 
down.  This  may  have  occurred  from 
the  cloud  carrying  germs,  for  it  passed 
from  Bulgaria  to  the  Crimea,  where 
the  Bussians  lost  four  thousand  men, 
or  it  may  be  that  the  men  were  already 
suffering  from  diarrhoea,  and  exertion 
made  them  worse. 

There  have  been  many  striking  de- 
scriptions of  the  allied  fleets  as  they 
moved  across  the  Black  Sea,  some  six 
hundred  vessels  defended  by  three 
thousand  cannon,  but  none  have  ade- 
quately portrayed  the  beauty  and  gran- 
deur of  the  sight.  It  is  of  interest  to 
remember  that  although  the  first  sol- 
diers embarked  on  the  29th  August  — 
the  British  transports  assembling  on 
the  4th  September  in  Baljic  Bay  left 
on  the  7th  September  —  and  arrived  at 
Eupatoria,  distant  from  Baljic  two 
hundred  and  forty  miles,  only  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  13th,  having  enjoyed 
perfect  calm  weather.  The  rate  of 
speed,  four  and  one-half  knots  an  hour, 
was  too  slow  for  convenience,  but  it 
probably  could  not  have  been  put  at 
more  than  six  and  one-half  or  seven 
knots,  even  if  our  allies  had  been  able 
to  tow  their  sailing  vessels.  Though 
their  men-of-war  were  crowded  with 
troops  to  an  extent  which  would  have 
proved  serious  if  the  Bussians  had 
ventured  out  with  their  fifteen  ships 
of  the  line  to  offer  us  battle,  yet  the 
bulk  of  their  army,  being  conveyed  in 
sailing  vessels,  reached  the  point  of 
assembly  only  on  the  12th  and  13th 
September. 

From  6  a.m.  on  the  l^th,  When  our 
boats  left  the  ship,  we  were  hard  at 
work,  landing  troops  and  •  stores  till 
11.30  P.M.,  in  spite  of  a  heavy  ground 
swell  which,  lising  as  the  sun  sank, 
broke  up  some  rafts.  The  boats,  after 
some  preliminary  work,  assembled 
round  the  ships  they  were  to  clear,  and 
so  eagerly  did  the  blue-jackets  work 
that  in  one  hour  after  leaving  the  ship, 
the  seven  battalions  composing  the 
Light  Division  were  on  shore,  and  by 
8  P.M.  fourteen  thousand  infantry  and 
two  batteries  were  safely  landed.    The 


French  put  six  thousand  infantry  on 
shore  in  twenty-two  minutes. 

The  solicitude  of  the  blue- jackets  for 
the  safety  of  their  red-coated  comrades 
was  remarked  by  many  who  saw  the 
seamen  spring  into  the  water  to  en- 
sure, as  far  as  possible,  their  passen- 
gers landing  with  dry  clothes.  Sailors 
are  taught  to  be  careful  of  their  human 
freight,  and  just  then  the  fate  of  some 
thirty  or  forty  Zouaves  had  been  im- 
pressed on  us.  These  men  embarking 
at  Varna,  were  in  heavy  marching  or- 
der, when  the  pontoon  in  which  they, 
sat  capsized,  and  all  sank  to  the  bottom. 
On  the  14th  September,  1854,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  not  a  soldier  of 
the  twenty  thousand  we  landed  got  a 
scratch. 

While  the  armies  were  landing,  H.M. 
ships  Vesuvius  and  Sampson,  pitched 
shells  into  a  camp  on  the  Bulganak, 
and  caused  the  Bussians  to  move  it 
inland. 

The  first  night  in  the  Crimea  was 
one  of  discomfort  for  our  troops,  and 
the  steady  downpour  of  rain,  beginning 
in  the  evening  and  lasting  all  night, 
culminated  in  torrents  at  daybreak  on 
the  15th,  added  materially  to  the  sick 
list. 

Lord  Baglan  to  whom  the  choice  of 
the  actual  spot  was  due,  when  the 
Katcha  mouth  selected  by  Sir  George 
Brown  was  deemed  too  hazardous, 
pitched  on  an  ideal  tactical  spot.  A 
low  strip  of  shingly  beach,  with  a  back- 
ground of  two  hundred  yards,  was  pro- 
tected by  a  lake  nearly  a  mile  long  and 
half  a  mile  broad.  The  fields  inland 
were  covered  by  lavender  and  other 
pleasant  smelling  shrubs,  but  there  was 
scarcely  a  tree  or  house  to  afford  our 
men  any  shelter  from  the  rain. 

The  cholera  followed  us  across  the 
Euxine.  The  army  buried  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  at  sea  and  left  three 
hundred  sufferers  on  board.  Never- 
theless the  health  of  the  men  had  im- 
proved materially  in  a  fortnight  with 
ample  food,  good  accommodation,  and 
fresh  air. 

The  officers  landed  in  full  dress, 
sword,  revolver,  with  greatcoat  rolled 
in     horseshoe     over     the     shoulder. 
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wooden  water-bottle,  some  spirits, 
three  days'  cooked  salt  pork,  and  three 
days'  biscuit.  The  rank  and  file,  still 
weak  from  intestinal  complaints,  were 
thought  to  be  incapable  of  carrying 
their  knapsacks,  but  each  man  carried 
fifty  rounds  of  ammunition,  three  days' 
rations,  a  greatcoat,  and  blanket  con- 
taining in  most  cases  a  pair  of  boots, 
socks,  and,  by  request  of  the  men,  a 
forage-cap.  So  irksome  was  some  of 
our  handsome  headdress  gear  as  to 
cause  the  men  to  discard  it  on  the  first 
opportunity.  Indeed,  I  saw  later  in 
the  campaign,  men  throwing  away 
their  headdress  as  they  passed  the 
head  of  Balaklava  Harbor,  on  disem- 
barkation. 

The  15th,  16th,  and  17th  September 
were  occupied  in  landing  cavalry,  artil- 
lery, and  stores,  the  sailors  being  in  the 
boats  for  twelve  successive  hours,  with 
one  hour's  rest  for  dinner. 

The  discomfort,  wetting,  and  conse- 
qnent  recurrence  of  cholera  induced  an 
order  for  tents  to  be  landed  on  the 
loth,  but  the  only  transport  available 
consisted  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
country  wagons,^  rickety-looking  vehi- 
cles prone  to  break  down,  and  at  their 
best  equal  only  to  a  load  of  from  half  to 
three-quarters  of  a  ton.  The  arabas 
had  been  seized  or  hired  from  the  Tar- 
tars, but  being  required  for  other  pur- 
poses, the  tents  were  re-shipped  on  the 
19th,  when  the  allied  armies  advanced, 
the  English  numbering  twenty -six 
thousand  infantry,  eleven  hundred  cav- 
alry, and  sixty  guns ;  the  French  and 
Turks  numbering  thirty-five  thousand 
infantry,  and  sixty-eight  guns. 

All  our  troops  got  their  tents  back 
early  in  October,  when,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  cold  nights,  the  weather 
was  still  pleasantly  warm,  but  were 
less  fortunate  as  regards  their  knap- 
sacks and  squadbags.  These  latter,  left 
at  Scutari,  and  containing  generally  a 
shell-jacket,  shirt,  and  pair  of  socks, 
were  received  by  five  battalions  at  the 
end  of  December ;  by  other  battalions 
in  March,  and  by  some  not  until  April. 
If  any  one  had  thought  of  it,  an  officer 
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per  battalion  and  a  private  per  com- 
pany left  in  charge  of  the  knapsacks 
could  have  collected  them  on  board 
one  or  more  ships ;  and  they  could 
have  easily  been  landed  at  Balaklava 
when  the  troops  got  there  on  the  26t]i 
September.  In  those  days,  however, 
we  all  thought  the  army  would  take 
Sevastopol  and  re-embark  within  a 
week  or  ten  days.  Even  if  the  packs 
contained  but  little,  that  little  and  a 
receptacle  to  hold  articles  in  the  tents 
while  the  men  were  away  in  the 
trenches,  would  have  been  invaluable. 
When  the  packs  were  returned  to  bat- 
talions, about  two  months  later,  many 
had  been  rified  of  their  contents. 

We  embarked  on  and  before  the  19th 
September  fifteen  hundred  men  too 
sick  to  march.  There  was  much  suf- 
fering entailed  on  these  unfortunate 
soldiers,  many  of  them  stricken  by 
cholera,  for  after  they  were  on  board 
the  ship  detailed,  the  engines  of  the 
ship  broke  down  as  she  started  for 
Constantinople,  and  all  the  patients 
had  to  be  transferred  to  other  vessels. 
We  now  felt  the  inconvenience  of 
our  regimental  medical  arrangements, 
which,  if  expensive,  and  unsuitable  for 
the  attainment  of  professional  skill  by 
the  doctors,  were  at  least  convenient  in 
some  respects  during  peace,  giving  twe 
doctors  to  every  battalion,  who  became 
acquainted  with  all  those  who  came 
often  into  hospital.  This  system,  how- 
ever, was  bound  to  break  down  in  war, 
and  thus  prove  as  disastrous  for  the 
men  as  it  was  prejudicial  to  the  medical 
officera,  who  had  neither  adequate  op* 
portunity  of  utilizing  their  technical 
knowledge,  nor  of  practising  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  department.  The 
regimental  doctor  and  his  assistant, 
were  naturally  as  anxious  to  remain 
in  the  field,  as  the  commanding  officer 
was  to  retain  their  services,  for  any 
day  might  bring  forth  a  bloody  fight 
requiring  every  available  skilled  sur* 
geon  ;  and  so  they  marched  on  with 
six  or  seven  hundred  fairly  healthy 
men,  while  the  sick  were  sent  back 
with  insufficient  medical  attendance. 
All  of  us  who  have  moved  a  family  for 
an  autumn  trip,  even  with  ample  prep* 
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aratioQ,  can  i*ealize  bow  often  arrange- 
ments break  down,  especially  wben 
they  are  burriedly  made.  Now  tbe 
company  officers  had  been  ordered  to 
land  witli  such  articles  only  as  they 
could  carry,  and  nalurolly  few  bur- 
dened themselves  with  stationery.  The 
names  of  the  sick  who  were  able  to 
talk  were  doubtless  entered  in  lists  on 
board  ship,  but  there  were  many  too  ill 
to  speak. 

The  officer  commanding  a  battalion, 
writing  on  Christmas  day,  1854,  la- 
mented he  had  forty -seven  men  miss- 
ing for  whom  he  could  not  account,  and 
assumed  they  fell  out  on  the  march 
round  Sevastopol.  Later,  a  statement 
by  the  captain  of  a  transport  explains 
how  many  such  cases  may  have  oc- 
curred. During  one  trip  between  the 
Crimea  and  the  Bosphorus,  he  buried 
seventy  men  at  sea  without  being  able 
to  record  their  names,  or  even  that  of 
their  regiments. 

This  was  only  the  beginning  of  our 
sufferiogs,  arising  mainly  from  inade- 
quate preparation ;  before  the  end  of 
January  thirteen  thousand  men  left  for 
the  Bosphorus,  of  whom  nine  hundred 
and  seventy-six  died  during  the  pas- 
sage of  thirty-six  hours  ;  and  after  the 
sick  were  landed  at  Scutari,  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty  were  buried  in  the 
cemetery,  for  whom  it  was  impossible 
to  account.  It  is  consoling  to  reflect 
that  all  this  misery  was  not  in  vain ; 
and  in  recent  expeditions,  for  instance, 
in  that  up  the  Nile,  our  front  base  hos- 
pital at  Wady  Haifa,  seven  hundred 
miles  above  Cairo,  was  supplied  with 
ice  for  severe  cases,  and  hospital-ships, 
with  ample  medical  and  record  staffs, 
alleviated  the  sufferings  of  our  soldiers 
abroad,  and  the  mental  anguish  of  their 
families  at  home. 

It  was  fortunate  the  fleet  was  within 
an  easy  walk  of  our  troops,  for  there 
was  scarcely  any  land  transport  for  the 
sick,  many  of  the  ambulances  having 
tumbled  to  pieces  in  Bulgaria. 

As  the  army  could  not  transport  its 
sick  and  wounded,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
it  did  not  move  forward  at  daylight  on 
the  2l8t  September.  Every  military 
text-book  enjoins  the  close  pursait  of  a 
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beaten  enemy,  and  there  was  no  reason 
lor  losing  forty-eight  hours  in  carrying 
down  wounded  and  burying  dead,  both 
of  which  might  have  easily  been  done 
by  the  sailors  of  one  or  two  ships,  if 
left  behind  for  the  purpose.  Before 
the  action  was  over,  the  admiral  sig- 
nalled ''  Hold  surgeons  ready  to  send 
on  shore,"  and  many  of  the  wounded 
were  carried  down  by  our  sailors,  but 
we  might  have  relieved  the  soldiers  of 
all  such  dispiriting  work,  which  it  is  in- 
advisable to  impose  on  even  the  brav- 
est troops,  who  may  be  required  to 
fight  again  in  a  few  days. 

Although  we  all  watched  the  battle 
of  Alma  from  our  ships,  which  moved 
parallel  with  the  armies  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  few  of  us  realized  the  im- 
portance of  the  struggle  —  I  certainly 
did  not  until  I  landed.  This  miscon- 
ception was  partly  attributable  to  the 
easy  success  of  the  French,  who  were 
nearest  to  us,  and  who  met  with  but 
little  resistance,  as  is  evident  by  the 
respective  losses  on  equal  numbers  en- 
gaged. 

French. 
Killed  — Officers,  3. 
Total  reported  loss,  1,340  of  all  ranks.  ^ 

English. 
Killed  — Officers,  25  ;  sergeants,  19  ;  rank 

and  file,  318. 
Wounded— Officers,    81 ;   sergeants,   102  ; 

rank  and  ffie  1,438. 
Missing — 19  (supposed   to  be   buried   In 

BourUouk).a 
Total— 2,002. 

General  Sir  £.  Hamley,  following 
Kinglake,  puts  the  French  loss  in 
killed  at  sixty.  This  must  be,  I  think, 
an  underestimate,  as  I  recorded  in  the 
evening  after  the  battle,  having  noticed 
in  a  hurried  walk  the  various  wounds 
on  the  bodies  of  nineteen  Frenchmen 
laid  out  in  a  row  for  burial. 

When  I  visited  the  field  of  battle  in 
August,  1894,  there  was  little  change 
observable  except  that,  in  rebuilding 
the  burnt-down  village  of  Bourliouk, 
the  tendency  has  been  to  spread  the 
houses  further  westward. 

^  Ttiis  inclnded  aU  losses  from  cholera  and  other 
diseases,  from  embarkation  till  the  22i)d. 

«  It  Is  more  than  probable  these  men  died  of 
cholera  during  the  march  or  on  board  sfadp.  ' 
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Hamley's  account  of  ike  battle  is 
concise  and  clear,  but  I  tliink  neither 
lie  nor  any  other  writer  I  know,  has 
shown  adequately  the  difficulties  of 
passing  through  the  valley  where  the 
Light  Division  and  Guards  crossed, 
especially  to  troops  trained  to  ^^  march 
like  a  wall,  and  wheel  like  the  swing 
of  a  gate."  This  year  there  was 
scarcely  any  water  in  the  river,  but 
near  the  farm  used  by  the  doctors  as  a 
dressing  station  there  are  two  river 
beds,  one  being  nine  feet  deep,  and 
a  deep  ditch.  There  is  rather  more 
arable  and  less  land  under  grass  than 
forty  years  ago,  and  more  trees  are 
growing  in  the  valley,  but  nothing  can 
so  change  the  look  of  the  place  as  to 
cause  any  difficulty  to  a  visitor  who 
can  read  a  map.  The  fruit  trees  and 
vines  were  laden,  and  around  Captain 
Gust's  gmve  were  tomatoes,  apples, 
pears,  and  peaches  in  profusion. 

The  field  is  most  easily  reached  by 
crossing  Sevastopol  Harbor  iu  a  boat, 
and  carriages  having  been  sent  round 
(eighteen  miles)  overnight ;  Bourliouk 
from  the  north  of  the  harbor  is  a  drive 
of  two  and  a  h»lf  hours. 

September  23r(i,  1864.— Every  one  is  talk- 
ing of  the  gallant  bearing  of  Sir  Greorge 
Brown,  and  the  manner  In  which  he  rode 
on  in  front  of  the  Light  Division.  We 
have  re-embarked  his  horse,  wounded  in 
seven  places,  but  hope  to  save  its  life. 

Thus  I  wrote  at  the  time,  expressing 
the  general  opinion  of  the  army.  Sir 
George  had  served  with  distinction  in 
the  Peninsula,  been  wounded  at  Bla- 
densburg,  and  both  from  his  training, 
including  that  of  adjutant-general  to 
the  forces,  and  from  the  bent  of  his 
mind,  was  strongly  opposed  to  changes 
in  our  army  system.  Officers  told  with 
glee  that,  when  the  men  were  excused 
wearing  stocks  on  the  queen's  birthday 
parade  in  Bulgaria,  this  innovation  was 
strongly  opposed  by  the  leader  of  the 
Light  Division. 

It  was  generally  believed,  in  the 
spring  of  1855,  he  tried  to  reintroduce 
the  stock.  In  an  interesting  letter  now 
before  me,  written  in  1859,  he  ex- 
presses much    apprehension    that   we 


were  neglecting  discipline  for  the  sake^ 
of  musketry.  Nevertheless,  and  iu 
spite  of  a  somewhat  curt  manner  and 
decided  views  expressed  in  emphatic 
language,  he  was  greatly  esteemed  by 
those  under  his  command. 

The  men  of  the  Light  Division  al- 
ways spoke  of  him  as  **the  general," 
as  was  then,  and  is  still,  though  in  a 
lesser  degree,  the  habit  of  soldiers^ 
possibly  from  not  knowing  the  name  of 
the  immediate  leader.  This  ignorance 
cost  Sir  George  £1  during  the  worst  of 
the  winter.  He  had  seized  an  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  Lord  Baglan  to  urge 
the  desirability  of  his  showing  himself 
more  frequently  in  the  camps. 

"  What  good  will  it  do  ?  " 

'^  Oh !  'twill  cheer  the  men  up. 
Why,  sir,  numbers  of  my  men  don't 
know  your  name." 

^^But  they  don't  know  your  name^ 
Greorge  ! " 

<«  Every  man  in  the  Light  Divisioa 
knows  my  name." 

''I'll  bet  you  £\  the  first  man  we 
ask  does  not." 

''  Done,"  said  Sir  George  ;  and  they^ 
rode  to  the  Light  Division  camp. 

"  Come  here,  my  man.  Who  am 
I?" 

The  soldier  halted  at  three  paces,, 
straight  as  a  ramrod. 

"You're  the  general,  sir  !  " 

"  But  my  name  ?  " 

"  You're  the  general,  sir ; "  and 
nothing  more  could  be  elicited  from 
him.  Sir  George  Brown  paid  upon  the 
spot. 

No  one  who  saw  him  ride  straight 
towards  the  foe,  without  an  indication 
that  he  was  in  any  danger,  is  likely  Uy 
forget  the  animating  effect  of  his  bear- 
ing on  the  soldiers. 

From  the  25th  September,  when  we 
lost  sight  of  the  armies  as  they  marched 
inland,  we  were  in  suspense  for  a  week 
as  to  the  assault  on  the  town.  Would 
it  be  delivered  at  once  ?  Should  we 
be  allowed  to  have  a  turn  at  the  sea- 
forts  ?  Or,  would  the  attack  be  de- 
layed till  the  siege4rain  was  brought 
up  ?  On  Sunday,  1st  October,  how- 
ever, the  admiral  signalled  from  Bal- 
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aklava,  '^  Line-of-baitle  ships,  send 
one  hundred  and  forty  men  and  pro- 
portion of  officers  for  service  with 
land-forces."  While  the  captain  was 
discussing  the  detail  of  the  detachment 
I  was  sent  on  board  the  acting  commo- 
dore's ship  to  ask  in  what  uniform  the 
officers  were  to  land.  The  reply  was 
too  free  U>  be  recorded  as  given,  but 
was  to  the  effect,  ^*  He  didn't  care  a 
blessing  if  they  painted  themselves 
blacky  and  went  naked."  Beturuing  on 
board,  I  delivered  the  answer  in  modi- 
fied terms.  The  discussion  was  still 
going  on  as  to  the  landing  party.  All 
had  been  nominated  except  a  midship- 
man. Captain  Burnett,  who  was  going 
in  command,  had  been  told  to  cliooso 
those  whom  he  preferred.  It  so  hap- 
pened iliat  several  of  the  senior 
midshipmen  had  fallen  under  his  dis- 
pleasure, and,  trembling  with  eager- 
ness, I  watched  his  eye  as  he  looked 
us  over,  but  I  had  only  just  passed  my 
two-year  examination  and  it  went  by 
without  resting  on  me.  The  captain 
was  my  mother's  brother,  and  though 
personally  kind  in  his  manner,  we  all 
thought  he  was  harder  on  me  than  on 
the  other  youngsters.  I  had  joined 
H.M.S.  Queen  early  in  1852,  when  he 
had  been  fourteen  years  on  shore,  and 
was  without  prospect  of  employment. 
Our  captain  was  so  terribl}'  hard  on  the 
men  that  they  declined  to  go  to  sea 
again  under  his  command,  and  the 
ship  was  paid  off  in  July  to  get  rid  of 
him,  and  re-commissioned  the  same 
day  by  my  uncle.  I  disliked  the  idea 
of  sailing  with  a  relative,  and  twice 
applied  to  leave  the  ship  ;  once  to  serve 
with  a  friend,  W.  N.  W.  Hewett,  mate 
of  H.M.S.  Spartan,  and  once  to  go  to 
the  Cape  in  H.M.S.  Melampus,  but 
was  curUy  refused.  Before  we  left  the 
Channel  in  1853, 1  had  been  taken  into 
favor  for  handling  a  boat  in  good  style 
when  bringing  off  the  captain's  grand- 
son (now  Mr.  Farwell,  Q.C.),  during  a 
gale  of  wind,  to  the  ship  then  lying  in 
Plymouth  Sound;  and  I  had  again 
been  commended  for  boat  service  in 
the  Bosphorus  when  I  was  away  from 
the  ship  four  days.  These  episodes 
and  family  pride  (for  he  had  been  dec- 


orated for  distinguished  conduct  in 
'^  cutting  out  "a  vessel  under  close 
fire  at  Algiers  in  1816)  gave  me  my 
firat  chance  of  active  service.  The 
captain  said,  '^  Which  midshipman  ?  " 
*'  I  am  thinking,  sir  I "  "  Take  young 
Wood."  "  Oh  I  •he's  too  young,  sir. 
It  will  kill  him  I  "  "  No,  Burnett,  I'll 
answer  for  him  ;  "  and  as  the  com- 
mander said,  "Well,  youngster,  you 
shall  come,"  I  felt  I  could  never  suffi- 
ciently repay  my  uncle.  The  other 
officers  were,  Lieutenant  Partridge, 
gunnery  instructor.  Lieutenant  Doug- 
las, who  generally  assisted  him,  and 
Mr.  Sanctuary,  a  mate.  Captain  Bur- 
nett often  said  and  wrote  he  hoped  he 
might  not  be  buried  in  the  Crimea,  but 
in  the  ocean  he  loved  so  well.  He  at- 
tained this  wish,  for  he  escaped  wounds 
and  sickness  till  he  left  the  brigade  on 
promotion,  dying  years  later  with  forti- 
tude, with  nearly  all  his  crew,  in  the 
wreck  of  his  ship,  H.M.S.  Orpheus,  on 
Ihe  Manakou  reef.  New  Zealand.  Par- 
tridge was  invalided  during  the  winter, 
Douglas,  '*  brave,  tender,  and  true," 
as  befitted  one  bearing  the  name,  was 
killed,  and  Sanctuary  invalided,  being 
severely  wounded  the  day  we  opened 
fire.  All  the  vacancies  throughout  the 
brigade  were  filled  up  as  they  occurred, 
and,  at  the  end  of  nine  months,  I  was 
the  only  one  left  of  those  who  lauded 
early  on  the  2nd  October. 

We  slept  in  Balaklava  on  the  1st  Oc- 
tober, and  at  4.30  next  morning  began 
rigging  up  shears  to  land  our  guns. 
This  was  accomplished  by  sunset,  and 
we  got  tents  and  blankets  on  shore, 
pitching  to  the  west  of  the  head  of  the 
harbor,  opposite  the  hamlet  of  Kadikoi. 
Close  to  our  camp  were  vineyards, 
bearing  great  quantities  of  delicious 
fruit.  Cholera  had  frightened  us  a 
little,  and  orders  had  been  issued  for- 
bidding soldiers  to  enter  them  ;  but  I 
saw  one  cavaliy  regiment  (which  prob- 
ably had  never  received  the  order,  as  it 
landed  later  on  the  Katcha)  ride  on 
its  return  from  watering  the  horses, 
through  the  vines,  from  which  the  men 
carried  off  great  branches  without  even 
dismounting. 

Next  morning  we  were  up  at  3.30, 
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when  Captain  Burnett  made  me  swal- 
low, most  unwillingly,  a  dose  of  qui- 
nine, whicli,  half  an  hour  later,  to 
ensure  its  being  taken,  was  administered 
to  every  man  on  parade.  Sanctuary 
then  took  me  off  to  a  small  ditch,  in 
which  we  stood  strippe'd,  I  shivering  in 
great  discomfort.  We  were  told  the 
army  could  not  assist  us  with  trans- 
port, but  that  it  was  most  important  to 
open  fire  on  Sevastopol  at  once,  and  for 
the  next  six  days  our  life  was  spent  in 
<li*^ggii)g  guns  and  ammunition  up  the 
Balaklava  col  or  hill ;  on  the  4th  Octo- 
ber the  brigade  was  divided,  one  half 
working  from  the  harbor  to  the  col, 
and  the  other  from  thence  to  the 
Light  Division  camp.  The  68-pounder 
guns  were  dragged  up  on  travelling- 
carriages  lent  to  us  by  the  artillery,  but 
they  could  not  lend  us  enough  for  the 
other  pieces,  and  nearly  all  the  guns 
were  dragged  up  the  hill,  and  later 
down  into  battery  on  their  ships' 
trucks.^  We  put  fifty  men  on  to  three 
drag  ropes,  placed  a  fiddler  or  fifer  on 
the  gun,  and  if  neither  was  available,  a 
tenor  was  mounted  to  give  the  solo  of 
a  chorus  song,  and  thus  we  walked 
them  up. 

Probably  no  twelve  hundred  men 
ever  worked  harder.  We  breakfasted 
daily  at  5,  began  work  at  5.30,  and, 
except  for  one  hour  at  midday,  woi'ked 
till  6  P.M.,  doing  the  work  of  horses, 
the  distance  by  the  track  from  Bala- 
klava to  what  was  about  to  become  the 
right  attack  being  just  eight  miles. 

Mr.  Kinglake,  the  historian,  aptly 
termed  the  sloping  fissured  plateau  on 
which  we  were  to  live,  fight,  and  suffer, 
for  so  many  weary  months,  the  upland. 
Its  eastern  side  stands  five  hundred 
feet  above  the  Tchernaya  valley,  and 
the  plateau  extends  in  a  straight  line 
from  north  to  south,  reckoning  from 
the  head  of  Sevastopol  Harbor  to  that 
at  Balaklava,  eight  miles,  and  eight 
miles  from  east  to  west,  measuring: 
from  the  height  overlooking  Tractir 
bridge  on  the  Tchernaya  River,  to  Ka- 
miesh  Bay,  which  the  French  made 

»  Wheels. 


their  base  of  supplies.  For  practical 
purposes  the  extent  of  ground  over 
which  the  British  army  worked  may  be 
taken  as  seven  miles  by  four,  as  the 
crow  flies.  The  plateau  was  bounded 
by  a  wall  of  cliff-like  formation,  whicli 
runs  generally  from  north  to  south 
from  the  head  of  Sevastopol  Harbor  for 
six  miles,  when  it  trends  south-west, 
and  passing  a  mile  to  the  northward 
of  Balaklava,  joins  the  cliffs  on  the 
seacoast.  The  surface  of  the  upland 
is  channelled  by  many  ravines  ;  those 
which  had  most  influence  on  our 
operations  commence  generally  close 
to  the  eastern  wall-like  boundary,  and 
running  from  south-east  to  north-west, 
divided  the  fighting  position  of  the 
allies  into  several  different  parts.  The 
Woronzow  Boad  ravine  is  «teep  and 
impassable  for  armed  men  ;  the  Ca- 
reenage ravine  is,  at  the  northern  end, 
for  a  long  distance  precipitous,  and  in 
all  parts  the  cliffs  overhang  the  valley. 

We  tried  to  be  too  sharp  at  first,  and 
the  French  couHeously  giving  way, 
had  much  the  easiest  line  on  which  to 
excavate  trenches  of  attack,  to  defend 
them,  and  for  haulage,  from  the  base. 
When  the  armies  left  Kalamita  Bay, 
the  French  having  no  cavalry  took  the 
light,  which  was  covered  by  the  fleets. 
The  English  army  took  possession  of 
Balaklava  after  a  mock  resistance, 
twenty-four  hours  before  the  French 
came  up,  and  we  ought  to  have  moved 
on  to  the  north-west ;  but  our  ships 
were  in  Balaklava,  and  our  admiral 
insisted  its  retention  was  essential 
for  the  British  navy.  The  French 
then  adopted  Kamiesh,  where  they  got 
more  room  for  shipping  and  a  gradual 
rise  over  undulating  country  for  their 
vehicles,  instead  of  tlie  sharp  ascent 
from  Balaklava,  which  caused  us  great 
trouble  when  the  weather  broke. 

The  tactical  disadvantages  of  our 
position  were,  moreover,  much  greater 
than  those  encountered  by  the  French  ; 
their  left  flank  rested  on  the  sea ;  we 
covered  their  right  flank,  and  in  spite 
of  stretching  our  line  till  it  nearly 
snapped,  and  must  have  done  so  but 
for  the  fine  fighting  value  of  our  offi- 
cers and  men,  we  were  obliged  to  leave 
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ungaarded  on  our  right  a  great  extent 
of  ground.  With  more  men  we  should 
have  occupied  the  so-called  Inkerman 
ridges  down  to,  and  including,  the 
Manielou  in  the  first  instance,  and  our 
failure  to  do  so  was  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  much  subsequent  loss. 

I  must  go  fully  into  the  question  of 
our  siege  works  and  batteries,  for  it 
was  in  them  our  soldiers  died  from 
starvation,  want  of  clothing,  and  over- 
work ;  and  it  was  in  them  we  wore  down 
the  Russians  till  they  withdrew  across 
the  harbor,  Alma,  Inkerman,  and  Bala- 
klava  being  but  incidents  in  the  war, 
albeit  of  a  glorious  kind. 

When  our  armies  firat  got  into  posi- 
tion to  east,  south,  and  south-west  of 
Sevastopol,  we  opened  trenches  about 
eighteen  hundred  yards  from  the  ene- 
my's works  as  they  appeared  in  the  last 
week  of  September.  They  stood  gen- 
erally on  ridges  opposite  to  those  of 
the  allies,  and  on  dominating  points  of 
these  ridges  were  placed  the  Malakoff, 
three  hundred  and  thirty  feet  above 
the  sea ;  Redan,  three  hundred  and 
six ;  Flagstaff  Battery,  two  hundred 
and  eighty  ;  and  Central  Bastion,  two 
hundred  and  forty-seven  feet.  The 
choice  of  our  positions  for  attacking 
the  city  was  limited  ;  firstly,  from  the 
impossibility  of  going  in  to  the  usual 
breaching  distance,  unless  we  embraced 
the  Inkerman,  and  Thistle  later  called 
Victoria,  ridges  down  to  the  Mamelon, 
for  works  erected  on  the  Mamelon  by 
the  Russians  would  have  taken  our 
batteries  in  reverse,  as  later  in  the 
siege  happened ;  and,  secondly,  be- 
cause at  about  eighteen  hundred  yards 
from  the  Russian  works,  the  hills  on 
which  we  dug,  sloping  down  from  the 
crest  covering  our  camps  with  a  gentle 
fall  for  twenty-five  hundred  yards,  fell 
with  so  steep  a  gradient  that,  had  we 
gone  four  hundred  yards  further,  the 
enemy  would  have  looked  down  into 
our  trenches. 

The  main,  though  not  the  deepest, 
fissure  of  the  I'avines  which  I  men- 
tioned as  dividing  up  the  plateau,  sep- 
arated the  English  and  French  attacks, 
and  on  the  English  side  there,  were 
four  ridges  sloping  down  from  south- 


east to  north-west,  all  separated  by 
deep  ravines  with  steep  sides,  the  two 
inner  of  which  ran  through  the  Russian 
works,  while  the  Careenage  mvine  cut- 
ting off  the  Inkerman  ridge  terminated 
in  the  gi*eat  harbor  ;  and  the  ravine, 
which  passed  to  the  westward  of  the 
English  attack,  joined  the  largest  ra- 
vine, which  was  the  point  of  junction 
between  the  armies,  and  ended  at  the 
head  of  the  Dockyard  Creek. 

On  the  8th  October  the  naval  brigade 
was  established  within  seven  hundred 
yards  of  the  picquet  house,  which, 
being  on  the  crest,  looks  down  to  the 
city.  We  were  close  to  the  Light  Divi- 
sion, but  separated  from  it  by  the  Wo- 
ronzo  Road  ;  the  2nd  Division  was  one 
and  one-half  miles  further  north,  with 
the  1st  Division  in  its  left  reiir  ;  and 
the  3rd  and  4th  Divisions  were  from  a 
mile  to  one  and  one-half  miles  to  the 
south-west  of  the  naval  brigade,  the 
cavalry  and  horse-artillery  being  in  the 
Balaklava  plain.  Two  French  divi- 
sions encamped  on  and  guarded  the 
east  and  south-east  side  of  the  upland, 
while  two  opened  approaches  against 
the  enemy  between  the  English  position 
and  the  sea. 

From  the  9th  to  the  16th  October  in- 
clusive, the  sailors  assisted  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  batteries,  in  addition  to 
dragging  down  all  their  ammunition, 
amounting  to  five  hundred  rounds  per 
gun.  We  turned  out  daily  at  4.30  a.m., 
and  with  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and 
an  hour's  rest  for  dinner,  all  worked 
till  7.30  P.M.,  except  the  night  parties, 
which  rested  from  2  p.m.  to  8  p.m., 
when  they  worked  till  daylight. 

One  night  during  this  week,  on  an 
alarm  being  given  that  the  Russians 
were  advancing,  the  officer  in  command 
gave  the  word  "Retire"  to  the  un- 
armed working  parties,  but  it  was 
understood  to  apply  to  all,  and  the 
movement  was  carried  out  so  hastily 
that  many  men  left  on  the  ground  their 
blankets  and  wooden  canteens,  which 
contained  rum  and  water.  It  was  a 
false  alarm,  and  the  soldiers  returned 
to  find,  helpless  on  the  ground,  some 
sailors  who  had  drunk  too  much  rum 
and  water  ! 
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The  spade  work  of  the  soldiers  varied 
considcrahly,  but  from  the  Royal  Engi- 
neers' journal  of  work  done  in  Bul- 
garia, and  from  what  I  saw  earlier  iu 
the  siege,  that  of  the  Guards'  Brigade 
was  undoubtedly  amongst  the  best. 
This  may  have  arisen  from  the  memory 
of  instruction  at  Chobham  camp  in 
1853,  or  from  regimental  pride,  or  from 
both  causes.  Our  infantry  knew  very 
little  of  siege- work  duties,  and  it  be- 
came necessary  at  a  time  when  eveiy 
sapper  was  requii-ed  at  Varna  to  pre- 
pare siege  materials,  to  take  off  nearly 
half  of  the  small  force  available, 
to  instruct  the  line  in  throwing  up 
trenches,  and  other  siege  duties.  By 
the  end  of  August  the  infantry  had 
made  six  thousand  gabions^  and  eight 
hundred  fascines.*  For  every  one  of 
these  passed  as  serviceable  the  soldiers 
received  \^d,  and  7d.  respectively, 
which  included  the  labor  of  cutting  and 
carrying  the  brushwood  which  was 
close  at  hand.  In  the  Guards  each 
section  of  three  men  produced  three 
gabions  daily.  In  the  line  the  average 
did  not  exceed  one  gabion  daily  per 
section.  Throughout  the  long  ensu- 
ing siege  the  working  parties  iu  the 
trenches  did  well  or  badly  in  propor- 
tion to  the  efficiency  of  the  officers. 
When  they  sat  and  smoked,  paying  no 
attention  to  the  men,  the  sergeants  fol- 
lowed suit,  and  but  liltle  progress  was 
made.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
officer,  keen  and  sympathetic,  knew 
how  to  get  cheerful  work  out  of  their 
men,  the  spirits  of  the  directing  engi- 
neer officer  rose  considerably. 

On  the  16th  October  bets  were  freely 
offered  in  our  camp  that  the  city  would 
fall  in  twenty-four  hours.  Some  of  the 
older  and  more  prudent  officers  gave 
the  Russians  forty-eight  hours,  but  no 
one  thought  they  could  withstand  our 
fire  longer.  My  older  messmates 
would  not  allow  me  to  buy  a  good 
Paris-made  gold  watch  which  a  soldier 
had  taken  at  the  Alma  and  offered  to 
sell  for  J£l,  saying,  **  In  forty-eight 
hours    gold    watches    will    be    much 

)  A  hollow  cylindrical  basket,  used  in  building 
up  earthen  walls. 
*  J.e,,  long,  thin  faggots. 


cheaper  I  "  When  orders  were  issued 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  16th  October, 
detailing  Lieutenant  Partridge  and  Mr. 
Sanctuary,  for  the  first  relief  of  the 
Queens,  Lieutenant  Douglas  and  Mr. 
Wood  for  the  second  relief  at  10  a.m., 
Douglas  swore  and  I  cried  from  vexa- 
tion, so  persuaded  were  all  of  us  that 
the  Russians  would  offer  but  little 
resistance  after  four  hours'  bombard- 
ment. Yet  on  the  24th  August,  1894, 
seeing  the  guardian  of  the  Malakoff 
with  three  decorations,  I  asked  him  in 
what  corps  he  had  served.  "  As  a 
sailor  iu  the  batteries."  I  observed, 
"  Well  I  As  a  sailor  from  that  battery 
opposite  I  fired  at  this  place  and  the 
Redan  for  nearly  nine  months."  He 
replied,  *'  I  fired  at  you  from  the  Redan 
for  eleven  months."  Certainly  we 
were  over-confident. 

When  I  left  my  former  adversary, 
after  looking  at  the  spots  where  Ad- 
mirals Korniloff  and  Nakimoff  were 
killed,  I  rode  round  the  embanked 
northern  end  of  the  Kurabeluaia  ra- 
vine, and  up  to  the  right  flank  of  the 
21-gun  battery.  The  parapets  are  now 
scarcely  visible  at  fii*st,  except  to  one 
who  knows  where  to  look,  and  I  had 
never  before  passed  from  the  raviue 
up  to  our  position  on  Frenchman's 
Hill.  It  is,  however,  striking  in  itself, 
and  I  suppose  nine  months^  work  on 
it,  even  tliough  forty  years  ago,  fixed  it 
firmly  in  my  mind,  for  I  rode  abso- 
lutely straight  to  where  the  right  Lan- 
caster gun  stood,  which  was  where 
Lord  Wolseley  wished  to  commence 
our  round  of  the  trenches.  In  the  21- 
gun  battery— or,  rather,  in  the  ap- 
proach to  it  from  the  Woronzow  Road 
—  Lonl  Wolseley  showed  me  the  place 
where,  late  in  the  summer  of  1856,  he 
witnessed  a  curious  fatality.  Two  men 
were  counting  over  picks  and  shovels 
while  he  was  verifying  the  number^  — 
all  three  were  close  together  —  when  a 
round-shot  decapitated  one  man,  driv- 
ing his  skull  into  the  face  of  another 
sapper,  who  was  thereby  severely 
wounded.  Any  one  who  served  in  the 
trenches  can  easily  recogfiize  them  — 
the  rocky  nature  of  the  ground  has  pre- 
vented any  attempts  at  cultivation,  and 
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ils  marked  features  are  so  distinct  as  to 
prevent  mistakes. 

At  2.30  A.M.  on  the  17th  the  officers 
4ill  turned  out  to  get  the  first  relief  off, 
looking  to  their  salt  pork  and  biscuits, 
4ind  feeling  every  water-bottle  to  en- 
sure its  being  filled  up.  No  one  could 
lie  still  after  6.30,  when  fire  was 
•opened,  and  at  9  Lieutenant  Douglas 
took  my  pony  and  cantered  up  to  the 
Picket  House,  rather  less  than  half  a 
mile,  whence  he  could  see  the  artilleiy 
^uel,  promising  I  should  be  allowed  a 
look  on  his  return.  This  pony,  al- 
though it  had  cost  me  but  fifteen  shil- 
lings, had  already  been  very  useful,  for 
when  we  were  encamped  near  Bala- 
klava,  at  meal  hours  my  messmates 
rested,  but  I  never  got  five  mihutes' 
repose,  being  constantly  employed  car- 
rying messages.  The  pony  was  stolen 
shortly  afterwards,  but  I  replaced  it  in 
November  from  a  drove  brought  by  a 
speculator  from  Asia  Minor. 

Half  an  hour  after  Douglas  had  gone, 
H  blue-jacket  ran  into  camp  from  the 
battery  announcing  many  casualties, 
and  bearing  an  order  from  Captain 
Peel  for  every  available  man  to  come 
down  with  powder.  I  at  once  loaded 
up  four  carts,  with  the  Queen's  reliefs, 
and  hurried  off  down  the  Woronzow 
Boad  ravine,  lest  my  senior  should  re- 
turn and  order  me  to  remain  in  camp. 
When  we  got  about  five  hundred  yards 
from  the  21-gun  battery,  several  round- 
shot  and  shell  fired  from  the  Bedan, 
-distant  two  thousand  yards,  passed 
over  our  heads,  making,  I  suspect, 
some  of  us  less  eager  for  the  fray,  than 
we  were  when  in  camp.  Presently  a 
shell  burst  immediately  over  the  lead- 
ing cart,  and  a  fragment  carried  away 
one  of  the  wheel  spokes.  The  man  in 
the  shafts,  and  every  one  at  the  drag- 
ropes,  ran  before  my  slower  percep- 
tions were  acted  on,  and  I  was  thus 
enabled  to  make  a  good  start  by  per- 
emptorily recalling  them  to  a  sense  of 
our  dnty.  They  returned  with  a  higher 
opinion  of  their  officer  than  he  merited, 
as  I  saw  clearly,  before  the  idea  of  run- 
ning occurred  to  me,  that  the  danger 
was  over.    We  got  the  powder  up  the 


northern  cliff  of  the  road/  ibto  tli^ 
caves,  which  had  been  converted  itito 
magazines  j  and  I  passed  up  Ih^  li^ft 
covered  way  into  the  battery,  whefe 
the  smoke  was  so  dense  as  to  shut  out 
all  objects  more  than  a  few  yards  dis- 
tant. Leaving  my  men  under  cover,  I 
went  along  to  report  my  arrival,  and 
was  just  behind  guns  manned  by  the 
Diamonds  when  a  shot,  passing  very 
near  my  head,  made  me  bend  down, 
and  I  felt  my  foot  press  on  something 
soft.  It  was  the  stomach  of  a  dead 
sailor,  with  nothing  but  trousers  on  the 
body,  and  stepping  hastily  forward  I 
landed  on  another  dead  man  —  the 
captain  of  the  main-top  I  The  shock 
to  my  feelings  made  me  carry  my  head 
fairly  erect  for  the  next  eight  months. 

Before  continuing  my  narrative  of 
Captain  Peel  and  his  sailors  I  will  state 
generally  the  result  of  the  firat  bom- 
bardment. It  was  deemed  so  certain 
that  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
guns  which  opened  at  6.30  a.m.  would 
crush  the  Bussian  fire,  that  prepara* 
tions  had  been  made  for  an  assault  that 
evening.  The  troops  off  duty  stood 
ready  to  "fall  in"  without  coats  or 
blankets  —  assaulting  columns  were  de- 
tailed with  engineer  officers  as  guides, 
and  sappers  with  scaling  ladders,  and 
the  horses  of  the  field  batteries  stood 
"hooked  in." 

During  the  forenoon,  however,  the 
French  gunners  were  fairly  beaten  — 
two  large  magazines  blew  up,  causing 
great  loss  of  life,  and  at  1  p.m.  the 
French  batteries  ceased  firing,  just  as 
the  allied  fleets  came  into  action.  We 
cheered  as  they  engaged  the  forts,  but 
at  sunset  had  the  mortification  of  see- 
ing them  withdraw.  They  had  suf- 
fered more  than  the  forts.  The  English 
batteries  had  only  eight  guns  dis- 
mounted, and  re-opened  fire  soon  after 
daybreak  next  day. 

The  British  Left  attack  ran  short 
of  powder  in  the  afternoon,  and  had 
moreover,  the  undivided  attentions  of 
such  Bussian  batteries  in  the  vicinity 
as  could  train  their  guns  on  it  after  the 
French  ceased  fire  ;  and,  to  the  best  of 
my  recollection,  the  21-gun  battery  was 
the  only  one  that  fired  unceasingly  till 
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the  20th  October  inclusive.  This  was 
certainly  due  to  our  master  spirit,  Peel, 
not  only  by  his  providing  the  ammuni- 
tion, but  by  the  vigor  he  instilled  into 
all  his  subordinates.  The  naval  offi- 
cers put  their  hearts  thoroughly  into 
their  work.  I  have  written  they 
sent  into  battery  their  servants,  and 
throughout  the  siege  able-seaman  Els- 
worthy  was  the  only  man  taken  off 
duty  to  draw  rations,  cook,  and  mend 
the  clothes  (brushed  they  never  were  I) 
of  a  commander,!  four  lieutenants,  one 
mate,  and  a  midshipman. 

Every  regimental  officer  believed  that 
we  could  carry  the  Malakoff  and  Eedan 
that  evening,  and  this  was  not  unrea- 
sonable, for  they  had  all  the  confidence 
accruing  from  their  recent  success  at 
the  Alma.  Although  their  men's  bodily 
strength  was  not  equal  to  a  long  march, 
it  was  sufficient  for  a  dash  at  the  en- 
emy's position.  The  army  averaged 
about  seven  years'  service,  the  men 
being  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-seven 
years  of  age  ;  they  had  been  drilled  to 
rigidly  obey  orders,  and  would  prob- 
ably have  retained  their  formation 
under  losses,  in  a  manner  which  the 
boy  soldiers  of  a  few  months'  service, 
who  were  sent  against  the  Kedan  nine 
months  later,  could  not  be  expected  to 
emulate.  Moreover,  these  boy  soldiers 
had  all  their  short  service  in  the  woret 
of  schools,  that  of  the  trenches,  where 
they  were  continually  taught  to  keep 
under  cover,  a  habit  which  is  detri- 
mental to  a  successful  assault. 

Our  chiefs  probably  thought  that  we 
could  carry  the  works  opposite  to  us, 
but  in  combined  operations  concession 
is  essential.  We  had  the  advantage 
later  of  the  large  numbers  that  our 
allies  could  bring  into  the  field  to  our 
assistance,  but  there  are  many  disad- 
vantages that  belong  to  joint  opera- 
tion ;  and  although  the  best  spirit 
prevailed  between  our  commanders, 
these  disadvantages  were  felt  so  seri- 
ously by  General  Pelissier  towards  the 
end  of  the  war  as  to  induce  him  to  rec- 
ommend, in  the  event  of  its  being  con- 
tinued after  the  fall  of  the  town,  that 

1  Lieutenant  Douglas,  R.M.A.,  brother  to  my 
friend,  Joined  us  a  short  time  later. 


the   armies   should   work   in   different 
zones. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  17th  Octo- 
ber, the  French  expecting  to  re-open 
on  the  18th,  asked  for  twenty- four 
hours'  delay,  which  Lord  Baglan  could 
not  refuse.  A  further  delay  till  the 
morning  of  the  19th  became  necessai-y,. 
when  the  French  re-opened  fire,  but 
the  Russians  had  then  repaired  their 
damages,  and  were  in  better  condition 
than  on  the  17th  October  ;  and  by  the 
26th  the  English  batteries  had  lost  the 
undoubted  mastery  they  obtained  on 
the  fii*st  day. 

On  the  19th  or  20th  October,  three 
officei*s  were  passing  straight  from  the 
Woronzow  Road  to  the  right  of  the 
21-gun  battery,  while  the  "Twelve 
Apostles  "  was  pitching  shot  up  towards 
us  from  a  very  long  distance  ;  several 
rolling  near  us  like  cricket  balls,  and 
one  of  my  comrades  jumped  to  avoid  a 
shot  which  seemed  to  be  about  to  stop. 
It  rose,  however,  on  a  stone  and  car- 
ried off  both  his  feet. 

In  the  first  few  days  Captain  Bur- 
nett and  Lieutenant  Douglas  were 
checking  the  aim  of  a  gun  before  it  was 
fired.  It  was  not  till  later  we  realized 
that  of  two  guns  which  appeared  to  us 
to  be  in  the  same  alignment,  one  waa 
nearer  to  us  by  many  yards  than  the 
other  standing  next  to  it,  and  required 
less  elevation,  the  error  of  ''shorts'* 
and  "  overs  "  being  apparently  due  to 
bad  laying.  While  the  aim  was  being 
discussed,  and  as  the  two  officers  and 
eight  men  stood  around,  a  mortar  shell 
fell  immediately  under  the  gun  close  to 
the  front  of  the  carriage  and  exploded. 
The  effect  was  remarkable.  The  gun 
was  cut  into  two  parts,  the  charge  ex- 
ploded, our  cannon  shot  went  into  the 
air,  and  the  carriage  and  breech  of  the 
gun  turned  a  somersault  backwards,  yet 
not  a  man  was  scratched. 

We  were  very  proud  of  ourselves 
when  we  first  opened  fire,  and  had 
adorned  our  battery  with  a  board  on 
which  was  printed,  ''The  Koh-i-nor 
Battery."  This  and  a  Union  Jack 
hoisted  behind  the  centre  gun  was  soon 
knocked  over  —  the  name  we  aban- 
doned, but  the  flag-staff  was  replaced 
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again  and  again.  Captain  Peel,  wiiose 
idea  it  was,  fixed  it  np  twice  the  first 
day,  but  eventually  nothing  remained 
of  the  pole,  and  we  fastened  it  to  a 
spare  rammer,  stuck  into  a  pyramid  of 
gun-trucks.^  Ou  one  occasion,  while  I 
was  putting  the  finishing  touches  to 
what  I  fondly  imagined  would  give  a 
firm  hold,  a  shot  striking  the  pile,  cut 
it  down  to  the  ground. 

When  I  got  back  to  camp  that  even- 
ing I  had  to  fetch  water,  and  then  dig 
up  roots  for  fuel  to  make  our  tea,  for  in 
our  enthusiasm  we  had  abjured,  as  I 
have  stated,  the  use  of  servants,  and 
sent  every  seaman  into  the  battery. 
Perhaps  our  ardor  cooled  ;  perhaps  my 
cooking  was  not  approved  ;  but  to  my 
great  relief  W.  Elsworthy  resumed  his 
duties  next  day. 

Elsworthy  was  one  of  that  uncommon 
class  of  sailors  or  soldiers  who,  while 
perfectly  respectful  to  the  commanding 
officer,  never  hesitate  on  occasion  to 
contradict  him  fiatly,  and  I  became 
greatly  attached  to  him  for  his  care  of 
us,  and  his  determination  to  stand  by 
me.  He  accompanied  me  on  most  of 
my  foraging  expeditions,  but  in  De- 
cember I  had  gone  alone  to  Kamiesh, 
and  purchased  half  a  large  pig  for 
£2  18«.  ;  possibly  I  gave  too  much,  but 
I  had  difficulty  in  bringing  it  home 
seven  miles  on  the  pony,  and  was 
much  mortified  at  dinner  on  being  told 
by  the  commander  I  had  done  veiy 
badly.  Elsworthy,  who  was  not  only 
oar  cook  but  butler,  interposed  and 
gravely  asserted  the  commander  knew 
nothing  about  the  prices  of  pork,  and 
tliat  my  purchase    could  not  be   sur- 


On  the  17th  October,  I  was  em- 
ployed till  the  afternoon  canyiug  pow- 
der from  the  caves  into  the  battery, 
passing  every  turn  two  companies,  act- 
ing as  covering  party  to  the  guns,  lying 
OD  the  southern  slope  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  guns  were  firing  northwards. 
They  were  under  a  square  heap  of 
stones,  but  the  spot  was  badly  selected, 
being  where  the  over-shots  of  the  Mala- 
koff  and  Bedan  crossed  ;  one  sergeant 

i  /.€.,  the  wheels  of  a  ship's  gun  carrlaget 


as  I  passed  close  to  him,  was  cut  into 
two  pieces  by  a  round-shot  which  struck 
him  between  the  shoulders,  the  dull 
thud  of  the  blow  making  me  look  up. 

I  was  glad  to  get  to  work  in  the  bat- 
tery, which  was  less  trying  to  the 
nerves  and  much  more  interesting. 
When  arguing  with  Mr.  Sanctuary,, 
whom  I  was  relieving  of  his  charge  of 
three  32-pounder  guns,  as  to  the  best 
elevation  for  the  Malakoff,  he  offered 
to  lay  a  gun  for  me,  and  while  we  were 
checking  the  aim  along  the  sights  a 
shell  burst  on  the  parapet  five  feet  in 
front  of  our  faces,  and  stones  hitting 
Sanctuary  in  the  face  knocked  him 
senseless  on  to  me.  When  we  got  him 
round,  by  help  of  some  very  dirty 
water,  he  bravely  declined  all  aid,  and 
tried  to  walk  back  to  camp,  but  the 
sight  of  one  eye  was  gone,  the  other 
injured,  and,  probably  from  concussion,, 
he  could  only  walk  in  a  circle,  so  I 
forced  him  to  accept  a  man's  arm. 

We  were  all  fond  of  Sanctuary,  and 
as  sorry  as  one  could  be  such  busy  mo- 
ments. We  had  nearly  lost  him  some 
mouths  previously  when  reefing  top- 
sails in  a  fresh  breeze.  He  was  lying 
out  on  the  fore- topsail  yard,  when 
the  jib  stay  carrying  away  struck  him 
on  the  head  and  knocked  him  senseless 
off  the  yard.  There  was  a  cry,  "  man 
overboard,"  and  several  men  rushed 
eagerly  to  the  side,  but  his  body  was 
neither  in  the  water  nor  on  deck. 
Presently  a  fore-yard  man  shouted,. 
*'  I've  got  him,"  and  my  friend,  still 
insensible,  was  taken  out  of  the  belly 
of  the  foresail  which,  having  been 
clewed  up,  was  then  in  festoons. 

Soon  after  Sanctuaiy  had  gone  back 
to  camp  some  artillery  wagons  came 
down  with  powder,  and  unloaded  most 
of  it  near  the  stones  where  the  cover- 
ing party  of  infantry  was  lying.  One 
wagon  was  brought  right  up  to  the 
battery,  and  as  it  could  not  get  into  the 
trench,  it  was  halted  in  full  sight  of 
the  Bussians,  until  it  was  unloaded  by 
Captain  Peel  and  Lieutenant  Douglas. 

We  had  some  difficulty  about  the 
powder-cases  lying  near  the  stones. 
They  were  out  of  sight  of  the  eneniVy 
but  both  shot  and  shell  kept  bounding 
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jibout  the  boxes  like  a  shower  of  skittle- 
balls.  Captain  Peel  told  me  to  take 
some  meu  down  and  bring  it  all  up, 
but  after  getting  a  case  or  two  away, 
the  men,  without  actually  refusing, 
Hleclared  the  work  was  too  dangerous. 
I  was  then  authorized  to  promise  a  sum 
^f  money  to  any  blue-jacket  who  would 
•come  down  firat,  but  failed  to  get  help 
till  Commander  Burnett,  to  whom  I  re- 
ported my  difficulty,  calling  the  nearest 
captain  of  a  gun,^  said,  "Come  on, 
Daniel  Young,  we'll  go  to  the  devil 
together,  if  at  all."  He  and  Young,  a 
fine  big  man,  shouldered  a  box  and 
<»rried  it  up.  This  gave  us  a  start,  and 
several  cases  were  brought  under  cover 
without  more  than  one  sailor  being 
wounded.  Mr.  Daniells,  of  H.M.S. 
Diamond,  aide-de-camp  to  Captain 
Peel,  tried  to  carry  one  with  me,  sling- 
ing the  box  on  a  fascine,  but  the  boxes 
Jield  one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds  of 
powder,  had  interior  cases  of  thick 
zinc  and  solid  wooden  outer  coverings, 
4md  the  weight  was  too  great,  for  the 
fascine  bending  let  the  case  on  my 
heels,  and  we  could  not  manage  the 
load  ;  so  we  agreed  to  sit  on  it  till  the 
last  box  was  gone.  I  did  not  know  at 
the  time  that  any  soldiers  helped,  but 
4im  now  satisfied  that  Sergeant-Major 
H.  Burke,  late  1st  Volunteer  Battalion 
Queen's  West  Surrey,  did  so,  as  he  has 
written  to  me  the  exact  expression 
used  by  Captain  Peel,  as  to  the  bad 
selection  of  the  spot  for  unloading  the 
wagons. 

Although  the  casualties  were  com- 
paratively few,  it  was  manifest  that  the 
choice  of  ground  was  unfortunate  for 
unloading  ammunition.  I  saw  a  mule 
approaching  the  spot,  loaded  with  two 
baiTels  of  powder,  struck  full  in  the 
•chest  by  a  shell ;  it  exploded,  scatter- 
ing  the  carcase  of  the  mule,  but  with- 
out igniting  the  powder.  I  saw  also  a 
usurious  escape.  The  drivers  of  a 
wagou  we  had  emptied  were  in  the  act 
of  mounting,  and  as  the  wheel  driver 
was  swinging  his  i-ight  leg  over  the 
liorse's  back,  its  hind-quarters  were 
knocked  away  by  a  round-shot. 

»  *♦  No.  1 "  In  artillery  language. 


In  the  afternoon  a  load  of  powde^r 
blew  up  at  this  spot,  throwing  a  horse 
many  yards  in  the  air;  whereat  the 
Eussians,  standing  erect  on  their  para- 
pets, cheered — a  compliment  we  re- 
turned about  3  P.M.,  when  a  magazine 
in  the  Malakoff,  and  two  in  the  Bedan, 
exploded  in  rapid  succession,  the  latter 
with  such  terrible  effect  that  three 
guns  only  returned  our  fire  at  sunset, 
while  the  Malakoff  Tower  was  in  ruins, 
and  there  were  two  guns  only  in  action 
in  the  battery  below  it. 

But  though  all  our  officers  were 
brave,  it  was  Captain  Peel  who  in- 
spired his  followers  with  a  part  of  his 
own  nature.  He  exemplified  the  Amer- 
ican poet's  hero  — 

The  bravest  are  the  tenderest. 
The  loving  are  the  daring. 

This  man,  who  never  quailed,  felt 
acutely  every  shot  and  shell  which 
passed  near  him,  but  the  only  outward 
effect  was  to  make  him  throw  up  his 
head  and  square  his  shoulders,  yet  his 
nervous  system  was  so  highly  strung 
that  even  a  flesh  wound  became  dan- 
gerous in  his  case.  In  1851,  when 
crossing  the  Nubian  Desert,  from  Ko- 
rosko  to  Abu  Hamed  (where  Colonel 
Stewart  and  his  companions,  sent  down 
by  Colonel  Gordon,  were  treacherously 
slain  in  1884),  Peel  dismounted  from 
his  camel  to  give  water  from  his  store 
to  a  small  dying  bird  I  To  this  tender- 
hearted man  it  appeared  our  blue- 
jackets should  be  encouraged  to  stand 
up  to  tlieir  guns  like  men,  and  he  asked 
four  of  us,  two  Diamond's  and  two 
Queen's,  to  set  the  example  in  the  bat- 
tery by  always  walking  erect,  and  with- 
out undue  haste. 

Next  day  he,  to  my  knowledge, 
although  I  did  not  see  it,  gave  us  a 
grand  example.  A  shell  weighing 
forty-two  pounds  came  through  the 
parapet  and  rolled  into  the  centre  of  a 
small  group  of  men,  who  threw  them- 
selves flat  on  the  ground,  which  would 
not,  however,  have  saved  those  nearest 
for  there  were  several  boxes  of  powder 
Ion  the  ground,  then  being  passed  into 
the  magazine.  Peel,  stooping  down, 
[lifted  the  sheU,  and  resting  it  on  bis 
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chesty  carried  it  back  to  tlie  parapet, 
aud  steppiug  on  to  tbe  banquette,^  rolled 
the  shell  over  the  superior  crest,^  on 
which  it  immediately  burst. 

The  following  day  I  had  been  re- 
lieved, and  was  eating  my  ration  —  salt 
pork  and  biscuit  —  on  one  side  of  a 
gun,  when  a  shell  burst  on  top  of  a 
magazine  on  the  other  side  of  the  gun. 
It  created  some  trepidation,  although 
the  danger  of  the  powder  exploding 
was  remote  unless  another  shell  fell  on 
the  roof.  The  officer  excitedly  shouted 
to  the  senior  lieutenant :  ^^  Shell  burst 
in  the  magazine,  sir.''  Now  Ridge, 
1st  Lieutenant  H.M.S.  Diamond,  was 
as  brave  as  he  was  efficient,  and  re- 
sponded without  concern  :  **  Ay  I  ay  I 
put  it  out  I  "  but  the  shouts  were  re- 
peated, and  I  was  eventually  obliged  to 
abandon  my  dinner,  to  stamp  out  the 
burning  bags  and  fill  up  the  crater  made 
by  the  explosion.  While  so  engaged,  I 
felt  some  one  alongside  helping  me,  but 
did  not  look  up  ;  for  with  shells  strik- 
ing the  parapet  on  either  side,  the 
]M>6ition  was  not  one  in  which  I  was 
inclined  to  linger,  and  thus  did  not 
notice  it  was  Captain  Peel  till  the  work 
was  done,  when  he  ordered  me  down. 
Tills  was  the  beginning  of  a  friendship 
which  lasted  till  his  death  at  Lucknow, 
in  1858. 

In  the  spring  of  1855,  Captain  Peel 
was  walking  with  Captain  Wolseley, 
assistant  engineer,*  one  night,  up  and 
down  in  rear  of  the  21-gun  battery, 
when  a  mortar  shell  fell  on  the  projec- 
tion built  up  to  shield  the  entrance  of 
a  magazine.  The  shell  burst  imme- 
diately, and  as  the  sandbags  caught  fire 
the  magazine  man  came  tumbling  out 
like  a  harlequin  in  a  pantomime.  Be- 
fore any  one  else  moved.  Peel  was  on 
the  magazine  pulling  down  the  burning 
mass  of  bags,  and  was  immediately 
joined  by  his  companion. 

On  the  19th  October,  some  Russian 
riflemen  came  up  to  the  north  end  of 
the  stone  quarry,  on  the  southern  sum- 
mit of  which  our  battery  stood,  and 
from  rocks  four  hundred  yards  distant, 

1  Footstep  of  earth. 

*  Top  slope. 

«  Now  Field  Marshal  Viscoant  Wolseley. 


annoyed  us  greatly  by  their  good  prac- 
tice through  our  embrasures,  till  a  pre- 
mature shell  from  their  own  people  in 
the  Malakoff  dislodged  them,  and  they 
ran  back  in  spite  of  the  fire  of  the 
*' covering  party"  of  soldiei-s.  From 
one  soldier  I  borrowed  a  rifie  for  the 
second  captain  of  a  gun,  who  knocked 
over  a  man,  the  remainder  getting 
under  shelter  in  the  middle  ravine, 
whence  an  officer  and  private  came 
back  for  the  man  who  had  fallen. 
They  did  not  carry  him  off,  possibly 
because  he  was  dead,  but  the  fire  of 
several  men  did  not  make  the  officer 
hurry  away,  and  he  removed  his  cap 
and  bowed  once  or  twice  when  stones 
near  him  were  struck. 

During  the  last  day  or  two  of  this 
bombardment  I  saw  a  curious  sight. 
A  cart  loaded  with  round-shot  had,  by 
a  mistake,  been  brought  during  day- 
light up  to  the  battery,  and  two  men 
were  in  the  cail  throwing  out  the  shot, 
when  the  cart  was  struck  about  the 
middle  of  the  load,  while  one  of  the 
men  was  lifting  a  shot.  Neither  man 
was  touched  by  the  enemy's  shot,  but 
it  impinging  on  the  heap  in  the  cart, 
scattered  our  shot  high  in  the  air  and 
in  many  directions.  One  blue-jacket 
lost  an  arm  and  leg,  the  other  an  arm 
and  some  fingers  of  the  other  hand* 

We  all  landed  with  as  much  kit  only 
as  we  could  carry,  and  my  supply  of 
pocket-handkerchiefs  was  limited  to 
one  in  use  — one  at  the  wash,  but  this 
cost  me  nothing,  as  I  expended  both 
during  the  first  bombardment.  One 
was  used  to  tie  up  able-seaman  Sim- 
monds,  H.M.S.  Diamond,  who  was 
dangerously  wounded  by  a  shell  splin- 
ter in  the  thigh.  Six  months  later  be 
came  to  thank  me  for  the  gift.  The 
use  of  the  other  was  more  germane  to 
the  intention  of  the  manufacture.  On 
the  20th  October  a  shell  burst  immedi- 
ately over  a  gun  I  was  working,  and 
struck  down,  among  others,  Edward 
Hallett,  carpenter  of  the  crew  of  the 
Queen.  He  was  greatly  knocked  about, 
and  as  I  helped  a  doctor  to  turn  him  on 
his  back,  for  all  his  wounds  were  in 
front,  we  noticed  his  nose  was  nearly 
off,  hanging  by  a  bit  of  skin.    The  doc- 
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tor  wiped  off  some  of  the  grit  with  my 
kerchief,  and  refixed  the  nose  with  it. 
The  nose  joined  satisfactorily  and  Hal- 
lett  was  invalided  with  a  pension  for 
his  other  wounds,  but  died  two  years 
later. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
THE  BOMANGE  OP  CX)TTON. 

The  Father  of  History,  in  writing 
about  India  —  "  the  last  inhabited  coun- 
try towards  the  east "  —  where  every 
species  of  birds  and  quadrupeds, 
horses  excepted,  are  '^  much  larger 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world," 
and  where  they  have  also  "  a  great 
abundance  of  gold,"  made  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  statement.  '•'•  They 
possess  likewise,"  he  said,  '^a  kind  of 
plant,  which,  instead  of  fruit,  produces 
wool  of  a  fiuer  and  better  quality  than 
that  of  the  sheep,  and  of  this  the  na- 
tives make  their  clothes."  This  was 
the  vegetable  wool  of  the  ancients, 
which  many  learned  authorities  have 
identified  with  the  byssus,  in  bandages 
of  cloth  made  from  which  the  old 
Egyptians  wrapped  their  mummies. 
But  did  Egypt  receive  the  cotton  plant 
from  India  —  or  India  from  Egypt  — 
and  when  ?  However  that  may  be, 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
cotton  is  the  basis  of  one  of  the  oldest 
industries  in  the  world,  although  we 
are  accustomed  to  tbink  of  it  as  quite 
modern,  and  at  any  rate  as  practically 
unknown  in  Europe  before  the  last 
century.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  never- 
theless, cotton  was  being  cultivated  in 
the  south  of  Europe  in  the  thirteenlh 
century,  although  whether  the  fibre 
was  then  used  for  the  making  of  cloth 
is  not  so  certain.  Its  chief  use  then 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper. 

The  beginning  of  the  Oriental  fable 
of  the  vegetable  lamb  is  lost  in  the 
dateless  night  of  the  centuries.  When 
and  how  it  originated,  we  know  not; 
but  the  stoiy  of  a  plant-animal  in 
western  Asia  descended  through  the 
a<je<«.  and  passed  from  traveller  to  trav- 
eller, from  historian  to  historian,  until 


in  our  time  the  fable  has  received  a 
practical  verification.  Many  strange 
things  wei*e  gravely  recorded  of  thL» 
plant-animal :  as,  that  it  was  a  tree 
bearing  seed-pods,  which,  bursting 
when  ripe,  disclosed  within  little  lambs 
with  soft  white  fieeces,  which  Scythians 
used  for  weaving  into  clothing.  Or, 
that  it  was  a  real  fiesh-and-blood  lamb, 
growing  upon  a  short  stem,  flexible 
enough  to  allow  the  lamb  to  feed  upon 
the  surrounding  grass. 

There  were  many  versions  of  the 
marvellous  tale  as  it  reached  Europe ; 
and  Sir  John  Mandeville,  as  usual,  im- 
proved upon  it.  He  vouched  for  the 
fiesh-and-blood  lamb  growing  out  of  a 
plant,  and  declared  that  he  had  both 
seen  and  eaten  it  —  whereby  Sir  John 
proved  himself  a  somewhat  greater  ro- 
mancer than  usual.  ^Nevertheless,  he 
has  a  germ  of  truth  amid  his  lies,  for  he 
relates  of  *'*•  Bucharia  "  that  in  the  land 
are  ''  trees  that  boar  wool,  as  though  it 
were  of  sheep,  whereof  men  make 
clothes,  and  all  things  that  are  made  of 
wool."  And  again,  of  Abyssinia,  that 
mysterious  kingdom  of  the  renowned 
Frester  John,  he  related :  '^  In  that 
country,  and  in  many  others  beyond, 
and  also  in  many  on  this  side,  men  sow 
the  seeds  of  cotton,  and  they  sow  it 
every  year ;  and  then  it  grows  into 
small  trees  which  bear  cotton.  And 
so  do  men  every  year,  so  that  there  is 
plenty  of  cotton  at  all  times."  Here, 
then,  we  have  evidence  that,  eighteen 
centuries  after  Herodotus,  cotton  was 
still  being  cultivated,  as  the  basis  of  a 
textile  industry,  both  in  western  Asia 
and  in  Africa.  It  is  said  that  in  the 
sacred  books  of  India  there  is  clear 
evidence  that  cotton  was  in  use  for 
clothing  purposes  eight  centuries  before 
Christ. 

The  expedition  of  Alexander  the 
Great  from  Fersia  into  the  Funjab  was 
a  good  deal  later,  say,  three  hundred 
and  thirty  yeai*s  before  Christ.  On  the 
retreat  down  the  Indus,  Admiral  Ne- 
archus  remarked  '^  trees  bearing  as  it 
were  fiocks  or  bunches  of  wool,"  of 
which  the  natives  made  '*  garments  of 
surpassing  whiteness,  or  else  their 
black  complexions   make   the  material 
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whiter  than  any  other."  The  Alexan- 
drine general,  Aristobulus,  is  more  pre- 
cise ;  he  tells  of  a  wool-bearing  tree 
yielding  a  capsule  that  contains  '^  seeds 
which  were  taken  out,  and  that  which 
remained  was  carded  like  wool.''  And 
long  before  Pliny  referred  to  cotton  in 
Egypt  —  "a  shrub  which  men  call 
*  gossypium,'  and  others  '  xylon,'  from 
wJiich  stuffs  are  made  which  we  call 
xyliua"  —  Strabo  had  noted  the  culti- 
vation of  the  plant  on  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era  we  find  cotton  in  cultivation  and 
in  use  in  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Egypt  — 
but  whether  indigenous  to  these  coun- 
tries, or  conveyed  westward  during  the 
centuries  from  India,  we  know  not. 
Thereafter,  the  westward  spread  was 
slow ;  but  the  plant  is  to  be  traced 
along  the  north  coast  of  Africa  to  Mo- 
rocco, which  country  it  seems  to  have 
reached  in  the  ninth  century.  The 
Moors  took  the  plant,  or  seeds,  to 
Spain,  and  it  was  being  grown  on  the 
plains  of  Valencia  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  by  the  thirteenth  century  it 
was,  as  we  have  said,  growing  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  southern  Europe. 

Yet,  although  the  Indian  cloths  were 
known  to.  the  Greeks  and  Romans  a 
centnry  or  two  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  although  in  the  early  centuries 
Arab  traders  brought  to  the  Bed  Sea 
ports  Indian  calicoes,  which  were  dis- 
tributed in  Europe,  we  find  cotton 
known  in  England  only  as  material  for 
candle-wicks  down  to  the  seventeenth 
century.  At  any  rate,  M^CuUoch  is 
our  authority  for  believing  that  the 
first  mention  of  cotton  being  manufac- 
tured in  England  is  in  1641  ;  and  that 
the  "  English  cottons,"  of  which  earlier 
mention  may  be  found,  were  really 
woollenB, 

And  now  we  come  to  a  very  curious 
thing  in  the  romance  of  cotton.  Colum- 
bus discovered — or,  as  some  say,  re- 
discovered —  America  in  1492 ;  and 
when  he  reached  the  islands  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  the  natives  who  came 
off  to  barter  with  him  brought,  among 
other  things,  cotton  yarn  and  thread. 
Yasco  da  Grama,  a  few  years  later  than 


Bartholomew  Diaz,  in  1497  rounded 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  reached 
the  Zanzibar  coast.  There  the  natives 
were  found  to  be  clothed  in  cotton,  just 
as  Columbus  found  the  natives  of  Cuba 
to  be,  as  Pizarro  found  the  Peruvians, 
and  as  Cortes  found  the  Mexicans. 
These  Europeans,  proceeding  from  the 
Iberian  Peninsula  east  and  west,  found 
the  peoples  of  the  new  worlds  clothed 
with  a  material  of  which  they  knew 
nothing.  Cotton  was  king  in  America, 
as  in  Asia,  before  it  began  oven  to  be 
known  in  western  Europe. 

Not  only  that,  but  cotton  must  have 
been  cultivated  in  Africa  at  the  time 
when  the  mariners  of  Prince  Henry 
the  Navigator  first  made  their  way 
cautiously  down  the  west  coast.  It  is, 
at  any  rate,  upwards  of  four  hundred 
years  since  cotton  cloth  was  brought 
from  the  coast  of  Guinea  and  sold  in 
London  as  a  strange,  barbaric  product. 
Whether  the  plant  travelled  to  the 
Bight  of  Benin  from  the  land  of  Prester 
John,  or  from  the  land  of  the  Pha- 
raohs, or  across  from  the  Mozambique 
coast,  where  the  Arabians  are  supposed 
to  have  had  settlements  and  trading- 
stations  in  prehistoric  days,  who  can 
now  say?  But  it  is  curious  enough 
that  when  Africa  was  discovered  by 
Europeans,  the  Dark  Continent  was 
actually  producing  both  the  fibre  and, 
the  cloth  for  which  African  labor  and 
English  skill  were  afterwards  to  be 
needed.  The  cotton  plantations  of 
southern  America  were  worked  by  the 
negroes  of  Africa  in  order  that  the. 
cotton  mills  of  Lancashire  might  be 
kept  running.  And  yet  both  Africa 
and  America  made  cotton  cloth  from 
the  vegetable  wool  long  before  we 
knew  of  it  otherwise  than  as  a  travel- 
ler's wonder. 

Even  in  Asia,  the  natural  habitat  of 
the  cotton  plant,  the  story  has  been 
curious.  Thus,  according  to  the  rec- 
ords above  named,  cotton  has  been  ia 
use  for  clothing  for  three  thousand 
years  in  India,  and  India  borders  upon 
the  ancient  and  extensive  empire  of 
China.  Yet  cotton  was  not  use<l  in 
China  for  cloth-making  until  the  com- 
ing of  the  Tartars,  and  has  been  culti- 
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vated  and  manufactured  there  for  ouly 
about  five  hundred  years.  This  was 
because  of  the  ^'  vested  interests  "  in 
wool  and  silk,  which  combined  to  keep 
out  the  vegetable  wool  from  general 
use. 

To  understand  aright  the  romance  of 
cotton  we  must  understand  the  nature 
of  the  plant  in  its  relation  to  climate. 
It  has  been  called  a  child  of  the  ti*opics, 
and  yet  it  grows  well  in  other  than 
tropical  climes.  As  Mr.  Bichard  Mars- 
den — an  authority  on  cotton-spinning 
—  says  :  "  Cotton  is  or  can  be  grown 
[along]  a  broad  zone  extending  forty- 
five  degrees  north  to  thirty-five  degrees 
south  of  tlie  equator.  Reference  to  a 
map  will  show  that  this  includes  a 
space  extending  from  the  European 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  Japan  to 
Melbourne  in  Australia,  and  from 
Washington  in  the  United  States  to 
Buenos  Ayres  in  South  America,  with 
all  the  lands  intermediate  between 
these  several  points.  These  include 
the  Southern  States  of  the  American 
Union,  from  Washington  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  three-fourths  of  South 
America,  the  whole  of  the  African 
Continent,  and  Southern  Asia  from  the 
Bosphorus  to  Pekin  in  China.  The 
vast  area  of  Australia  is  also  within  the 
cotton  zone,  and  the  islands  lying  be- 
tween that  country  and  Asia." 

The  exact  period  at  which  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  was  begun  in 
England  is  not  known  with  absolute 
certaiuty.  But  as  we  have  said,  the 
first  authentic  mention  of  it  occurs 
in  1641  ;  and  it  is  in  a  book  called 
"  Treasure  of  Traffic,"  by  Lewis  Rob- 
erts. The  passage  runs  thus :  '<  The 
town  of  Manchester,  in  Lancashire, 
must  be  also  herein  remembered,  and 
worthily  for  their  encouragement  com- 
mended, who  buy  the  yarne  of  the  Irish 
in  great  quantity,  and  weaving  it,  re- 
turne  the  same  again  into  Ireland  to 
sell.  Neither  doth  their  industry  rest 
here  ;  for  they  buy  cotton  wool  in  Lon- 
don that  comes  first  from  Cyprus  and 
Smyrna,  and  at  home  worke  the  same, 
and  perfect  it  into  fustians,  vermilions, 
dimities,  and  other  such  stuffs  ;    and 


then  return  it  to  London,  where  the 
same  is  vended  and  sold,  and  not  sel- 
dom sent  into  foreign  parts,  who  have 
means,  at  far  easier  terms,  to  provide 
themselves  of  the  said  first  materials." 

But  here  it  should  be  explained  that 
from  the  first  introduction  of  the  cotton 
fibre  into  this  country,  and  until  about 
the  year  1773,  in  the  manufacture  of 
cloth  it  was  only  the  weft  that  was  of 
cotton.  Down  to  about  1773,  the  warp 
was  invariably  of  linen  yarn,  brought 
from  Ireland  and  Germany.  The  Man- 
chester merchants  began  in  1760  to 
employ  the  hand-loom  weavers  in  the 
surrounding  villages  to  make  cloth 
according  to  prescribed  patterns,  and 
with  the  yarns  supplied  by  the  buyei*s. 
Thus  they  sent  linen  yarn  for  wai-p, 
and  raw  cotton  —  which  the  weaver 
had  first  to  card  and  spin  on  a  common 
distaff — for  weft.  Such  was  the  prac- 
tice when,  in  1767,  James  Hargreaves 
of  Blackburn  inaugurated  the  textile 
revolution  by  inventing  the  spinning- 
jenny,  which,  from  small  beginnings, 
was  soon  made  to  spin  thirty  threads 
as  easily  as  one.  The  thread  thus 
spun,  however,  was  still  only  available 
for  weft,  as  the  jenny  could  not  turn 
out  the  yarn  hard  and  firm  enough  for 
warp.  The  next  stage,  therefore,  was 
the  invention  of  a  machine  to  give  the 
requisite  quality  and  tenuity  to  the 
threads  spun  from  the  raw  cotton. 
This  was  the  spinning-fi*ame  of  Richard 
Ark  Wright,  the  story  of  which  every 
schoolboy  is  supposed  to  know. 

Here,  then,  we  reach  another  point 
in  our  romance.  The  manufacture  of 
cotton  cloths  in  England  from  raw  cot- 
ton is  older  than  the  cotton  culture  of 
North  America.  It  is,  in  fact,  only 
about  one  hundred  yeare  since  we  be- 
gan to  draw  supplies  of  niw  cotton 
from  the  Southern  States,  which,  pre- 
vious to  1784,  did  not  export  a  single 
pound, and  produced  only  a  small  quan- 
tity for  domestic  consumption.  The 
story  of  the  development  of  cotton- 
growing  in  America  is  quite  as  marvel- 
lous as  the  story  of  the  expansion  of 
cotton-manufacturing  in  England.  In 
both  cases  the  most  stupendous  exten- 
sion ever  reached  by  any  single  indus- 
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try  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  been 
reached  iu  less  thaa  a  hundred  years. 

And  yet  Columbus  found  the  Cu- 
bans, as  Fizarro  found  the  Peruvians, 
and  Cortes  found  the  Mexicans,  clothed 
in  cotton.  Was  it  from  the  same  plant 
as  noir  supplies  *•''  half  the  calico  used 
by  the  entire  human  race"  (as  an 
American  writer  has  computed)  ? 
This  estimate,  by  the  way,  was  arrived 
at  thus  :  In  1889-90  the  cotton  crop  of 
the  world  was  6,094  millions  of  pounds, 
and  tlie  population  of  the  world  was 
computed  at  fifteen  hundred  millions. 
This  gave  four  pounds  of  raw  cotton, 
equal  to  twenty  yards  of  calico,  per 
head  ;  and  the  proportion  of  raw  cot- 
ton provided  by  the  Southern  States 
was  equal  to  eleven  and  a  half  yards 
per  head. 

There  are  several  species  of  the  cot- 
ion  plant;  but  those  of  commercial 
importance  are  four  in  number.  Her- 
baceous cotton  (Qossypium  Tierhcuieum) 
is  the  plant  which  yields  the  East  In- 
dian "Surat"  and  some  varieties  of 
Egyptian  cotton.  Its  habitats  are  In- 
dia, China,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Asia 
Minor.  It  is  an  annual ;  it  grows  to  a 
height  of  five  or  six  feet,  it  has  a  yellow 
flower,  and  it  yields  a  short  staple. 
Tree  cotton  (Gfossfipium  arhoreum),  on 
the  other  hand,  grows  to  a  height  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  has  a  red  dower, 
and  yields  a  fine,  silky  wool.  Its  hab- 
itats are  Egypt,  Arabia,  India,  and 
China.  Hairy  cotton  {Qo88yp%um  /i»V 
gutum)  is  a  shrub  of  some  six  or  seven 
feet  high,  with  a  white  or  straw-col- 
ored flower,  and  hairy  pods,  which 
yield  the  staple  known  as  Ameiican 
"Upland"  and  "Orleans",  cotton. 
Another  variety,  called  Oossypium  Bar- 
hcidensej  because  it  was  fii*st  found  in 
Barbadoes,  grows  to  a  height  of  about 
fifteen  feet,  and  has  a  yellow  fiower, 
yielding  a  long  staple,  and  fine,  silky 
wool  known  as  "  Sea  Island  "  cotton. 
This  now  grows  most  extensively  on 
the  coasts  of  Georgia  and  Florida  ;  but 
has  been  experimented  with  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  notably  in  Egypt, 
where  it  has  succeeded  ;  and  in  the 
Polynesian  islands,  where,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  it  has  failed. 


The  cotton  plant  of  the  American 
cotton  plantations  is  an  annual,  which 
shoots  above  ground  in  about  a  fort- 
night after  sowing,  and  which,  as  it 
grows,  tlirows  out  flower-stalks,  at  the 
end  of  each  of  which  develops  a  pod 
with  fringed  calyces.  From  this  pod 
emerges  a  flower,  which,  in  some  of 
the  American  varieties  of  the  general 
species,  will  change  its  color  from  day 
to  day.  The  complete  bloom  flourishes 
for  only  twenty-four  hours,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  the  flower  twists  itself 
off,  leaving  a  pod  or  boll,  which  grows 
to  the  size  of  a  large  filbert,  browns 
and  hardens  like  a  nut,  and  then  bursts,, 
revealing  the  fibre  or  wool  encased  in 
three  or  four  (according  to  the  variety) 
cells  within.  This  fibre  or  wool  is  the 
covering  of  the  seeds,  and  in  each  cell 
will  be  as  many  separate  fieeces  as 
seeds,  yet  apparently  forming  one 
fieece. 

Upon  the  characteristics  of  this  fieece 
depends  the  commercial  value  of  the 
fibre.  The  essential  qualities  of  good 
and  mature  cotton  are  thus  enumerated 
by  an  expert :  "  Length  of  fibre ; 
smallness  or  fineness  in  diameter ; 
evenness  and  smoothness  ;  elasticity  ; 
tensile  strength  and  color  ;  hollowness 
or  tube  -  like  construction  ;  natuml 
twist ;  corrugated  edges ;  and  mois- 
ture." The  fibre  of  Indian  cotton  is 
only  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch 
long  ;  tliat  of  Sea  Island  about  two 
inches.  Then  Sea  Island  cotton  is  a 
sort  of  creamy- white  color ;  and  some 
kinds  of  American  and  Egyptian  cotton 
ai*e  not  white  at  all,  but  golden  in  hue  ; 
while  other  kinds,  again,  are  snow- 
white. 

Although  the  term  '^American  cot- 
ton "  is  applied  to  all  the  cotton  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  of  America, 
it  really  applies  to  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent varieties  —  such  as  Texas,  Mo- 
bile, Upland,  Orleans,  etc.  —  each  one, 
known  by  its  distinctive  name.  The 
differences  are  too  technical  for  expla- 
nation here  ;  but,  generally  speaking, 
the  members  of  the  hirsutum  species  of 
the  Gossypium  tribe  now  rule  the  world 
of  cotton. 

They   are    the   product    of   what   is 
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called  the  "  cottou-belt  "  of  the  United 
States,  an  area  stretching  for  about  two 
thousand  miles  between  its  extreme 
points  in  the  Southern  States,  which 
are  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Florida,  Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas,  and  Texas.  Over  this 
area,  soil  and  climate  vary  consider- 
ably. The  "cotton-belt"  lies,  roughly 
speaking,  between  the  thirtieth  and 
fortieth  parallels  of  north  latitude.  As 
an  American  expert  says  :  "  Cotton 
can  be  produced  with  various  degrees 
of  profit  throughout  the  region  bounded 
on  the  north  by  a  line  passing  through 
Philadelphia ;  on  the  south  by  a  line 
passing  a  little  south  of  New  Orleans  ; 
and  on  the  west  by  a  line  passing 
through  San  Antonio.  This  is  the 
limit  of  the  possibilities." 

The  cotton  plant  likes  a  light,  sandy 
soil,  or  a  black,  alluvial  soil  like  that  of 
the  Mississippi  margins.  It  requires 
both  heat  and  moisture  in  due  pro- 
portions, and  is  sensitive  to  cold,  to 
drought,  and  to  excessive  moisture. 
The  American  cotton-fields  are  still 
worked  by  negroes,  but  no  longer 
slaves,  as  before  the  war  ;  and,  ip  fact, 
the  negroes  are  now  not  only  free,  but 
some  of  them  are  considerable  cotton- 
growers  on  their  own  account.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  finds  nowadays  little 
of  the  old  system  of  spacious  planta- 
tions under  one  ownership.  Instead, 
the  cultivation  is  carried  on  on  small 
farms  and  allotments,  not  owned  but 
rented  by  the  cultivators.  Large  num- 
bers of  these  cotton  farmers  are 
*•  financed"  by  dealers,  by  landowners, 
or  even  by  local  store-keepers. 

The  cotton  factor  is  the  go-between 


of  the  grower  and  the  exporting  agent 
in  Galveston  or  New  Orleans,  or  other 
centre  of  business.  After  the  crop  is 
picked  by  the  negroes  —  men,  women, 
and  children  — and  the  harvest  is  a 
long  process  —  the  seeds  are  separated 
from  the  fibre  by  means  of  a  "  gin  ;  " 
and  then  the  cotton-wool  is  packed  into 
loose  bales  for  the  factor,  while  the 
seeds  are  sent  to  a  mill  to  be  crushed 
for  cotton-seed  oil  and  oil-cake  for 
catUe-f ceding.  The  loose  cotton  bales 
are  collected  by  the  factor  into  some 
such  central  town  as  Memphis,  where 
they  are  sorted,  sampled,  graded,  and 
then  compressed  by  machinery  into 
bales  of  about  four  hundred  and  forty 
pounds  each,  for  export.  (In  calculat- 
ing crops,  etc.,  a  bale  is  taken  as  four 
hundred  pounds  net.) 

The  cotton  then  passes  into  the  hands 
of  the  shipping  agent,  who  brands  it, 
and  forwards  it  by  river-steamer  to  one 
of  the  southern  ports,  or  by  rail  to  New 
York  or  Boston,  where  it  is  put  on 
board  an  ocean  steamer  for  Europe. 
The  beautiful  American  clippers  with 
which  some  of  us  were  familiar  in 
the  days  of  our  youth  are  no  longer 
to  be  seen ;  they  have  been  run  off 
the  face  of  the  waters  by  the  *'  ocean- 
liner"  and  the  "tramp."  Arrived 
in  Liverpool,  or  long  before  it  arrives 
in  Liverpool,  cotton  enters  upon  a  new 
course  of  adventures  altogether,  and 
engages  the  thoughts  and  energies  of  a 
wholly  new  set  of  people.  Something 
of  this  part  of  the  romance  of  cotton 
has  been  given  by  Mr.  J.  Maclaren 
Cobban  in  a  recent  stor}',  and  for  the 
present  we  need  not  follow  it  further. 


Steamers  of  the  Afbicav  Lakes. — 
Besides  the  steamboats  constructed  by  the 
*^  African  Lakes  Company,"  there  are 
boats  belonging  to  the  "Zambesi  Traffic 
Company,"  the  "African  International 
Flotilla  Company,"  plying  on  the  lakes 
and  on  the  Zambesi  River  for  trade.  If 
the  proposed  railway  from  Zanzibar  towards 


Uganda  is  ever  completed,  the  slave  trade 
will  die  away.  "  The  Arabs,"  says  Mr. 
Commissioner  Johnston,  "I  am  happy  to 
say,  are  a  waning  force,  and  will  soon  cease 
to  be  a  factor  in  Central  African  politics, 
at  any  rate  so  far  as  British  Africa  is  con* 
cemed." 
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TO  S.  C. 


1  HEARD  the  pulse  of  the  besieghig  sea 
Throb  far  away  all  night.     I  heard  the 

wind 
Fly  crying  and  convulse  tumultuous  i)alms. 
I  rose  and  strolled.    The  isle  was  all  bright 

sand, 
And  flailing  fans  and  shadows  of  the  palm  ; 
The  heaven  all  moon  and  wind  and  the 

blind  vault ; 
The  keenest  planet  slahi,  for  Venus  slept. 
The  king,  my  neighbor,  with  his  host  of 

wives, 
Slept  in  the  precinct  of  the  palisade  ; 
Where  single,  in  the  wind,  under  the  moon. 
Among  the  slumbering  cabins,  blazed  a  fire. 
Sole  street-lamp  and  the  only  sentinel. 

T6   other  lands  and    nights    my  fancy 

turned  — 
To  London  first,  and  chiefly  to  your  house, 
The  many-pUlared  and  the  well-beloved. 
There  yearning  fancy  lighted ;  there  again 
In  the  upper  room  I  lay,  and  heard  far  oflf 
The  unsleeping  city  murmur  like  a  shell ; 
The  muffled  tramp  of  the  Museum  guard 
Once  more  went  by  me  ;  I  beheld  agahi 
Lamps    vainly   brighten    the    dispeopled 

street ; 
Again  I  longed  for  the  returning  mom, 
The  awaking  teaffic,  the  bestirring  birds, 
The  consentaneous  trill  of  tiny  song 
That  weaves  round  monumental  cornices 
A  passing  charm  of  beauty.    Most  of  all. 
For  your  light  foot  I  wearied,  and  your 

knock 
That  was  the  glad  reveille  of  my  day. 

Lo,  now,  when  to  your  task  In  the  great 
house 
At  morning  through  the  portico  you  pass. 
One  moment  glance,  where  by  the  pillared 

Far-voyaging  island  gods,  begrimed  with 

smoke. 
Sit  now  unworshipped,  the  rude  monument 
Of  faiths  forgot  and  races  undivined  ; 
Sit  now  disconsolate,  remembering  well 
The  priest,  the  victim,   and  the  songful 

crowd. 
The  blaze  of  the  blue  noon,  and  that  huge 

voice 
Incessant,  of  the  breakers  on  the  shore. 
As  far  as  these  from  their  ancestral  shrine, 
So  far,  so  foreign,  your  divided  friends 
Wander,  estranged  In  body,  not  in  mind. 
Thetjoplcs  vanish,  and  meseems  that  I, 
From  Halkerside,  from  topmost  Allermuir, 
Or  steep  Caerketton,  dreaming  gaze  again. 


Far  set  in  fields  and  woods,  the  town  I  see 
Spring  gallant  from  the  shallows  of  her 

smoke, 
CraggM,  spired,  and  turreted,  her  virgin 

fort 
Beflagg'd.     About,  on  seaward   drooping 

hUls, 
New  folds  of  city  glitter.    Last,  the  Forth 
Wheels  ample  waters  set  with  sacred  isles. 
And  populous  Fife  smokes  with  a  score  of 

towns. 

There,  on  the  sunny  frontage  of  a  hill. 
Hard  by  the  house  of  kings,  repose  the 

dead. 
My  dead,  the  ready  and  the  strong  of  word. 
Thehr  works,  the  salt-encrusted,  still  sur- 
vive ; 
The  sea  bombards  their  founded  towers ; 

the  night 
Thrills  pierced  with  their  strong   lamps. 

The  artificers. 
One  after  one,  here  in  this  grated  cell. 
Where  the  rain  erases  and  the  rust  con- 

sumes. 
Fell  upon  lasting  silence.    Continents 
And  continental  oceans  intervene ; 
A  sea  uncharted,  on  a  lampless  isle, 
Environs    and    confines    their   wandering^ 

child 
In  vain.    The  voice  of  generations  dead 
Summons  me,  sitting  distant,  to  arise, 
My  numerous  footsteps  nimbly  to  retrace. 
And  all  mutation  over,  stretch  me  down 
In  that  denoted  city  of  the  dead, 

R.  L.  Stevenson. 
iBle  of  Apemama.  Longman's  Magazine. 


SKYLAKK. 


Two  worlds  hast  thou  to  dwell  in,  Sweet,— 

The  virginal,  untroubled  sky. 

And  this  vext  region  at  my  feet,  — 

Alas,  but  one  have  1 1 

To  all  my  songs  there  clings  the  shade, 
The  dulling  shade  of  mundane  care. 
They  amid  mortal  mists  are  made,  — 
Thine  in  immortal  air. 

My  heart  is  dashed  with  griefs  and  fears  ; 

My  song  comes  fluttering,  and  is  gone. 
O  high  above  the  home  of  tears. 
Eternal  Joy,  sing  on. 

William  Watson. 
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Prom  Temple  Bar. 
BKAUnKS  OF  COWPER. 

The  openioff  jear  of  the  present 
century,  while  marking  as  it  did  a  new 
dispensation  in  many  things,  took 
something  from  us  —  ihe  poet  Cowper. 
Amid  the  burst  of  poetic  song  which 
hailed  the  birlh  of  the  new  era,  the 
silencing  of  one  mellifluous  note  cre- 
ated little  dismay,  and  scarcely  inter- 
rupted the  chorus. 

Such  a  wealth  of  word-music  as  En- 
gland has  possessed  from  the  end  of 
the  last  century  until  to-day  has  rarely 
been  poured  into  the  literary  lap  of  any 
nation,  and  is  only  paralleled  with  us  in 
the  titanic  productions  of  the  great 
sixteenth  century. 

It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  in 
the  excitement  which  attended  the  ad- 
vent of  a  Southey,  a  Wordsworth,  a 
Coleridge,  a  Keats,  a  Shelley,  a  Byron, 
and  the  departure  of  a  Bums,  the  quiet 
passing  of  Cowper's  genius  should  have 
created  but  litUe  turmoil  in  the  world 
of  letters. 

If  Cowper's  years  linked  him  to  the 
old  world  that — amid  some  scorn  from 
the  bystanders  —  was  passing  away, 
his  aspirations  and  achievements  en- 
titled him  to  the  reverent  admiration  of 
the  new.  But  the  religious  fervor 
impregnating  all  his  works  was  distaste- 
ful to  a  generation  that  approved  free 
thought,  and  his  emphatic  reitemtion 
of  the  conditions  requisite  for  the  exer- 
cise of  what  he  deemed  true  liberty  — 
as  distinguished  from  anarchy  —  fell 
upon  ears  filled  with  and  deafened  by 
revolutionaiy  clamor. 

Two  further  causes  have  contributed 
to  a  literary  depreciation  of  Cowper. 
Of  these  the  first  is  the  cold  purity  of 
his  muse.  Although  he  sang  domestic 
joys,  his  raptures  are  at  best  the  gentle 
endearments  of  affection,  not  the  pas- 
sionate wooings  of  love.  In  this  Cow- 
per to  a  large  extent  resembled  Milton, 
on  whose  style  he  consciously,  and  not 
without  success,  modelled  his  own. 

The  second  cause  of  this  depreciation 
may  be  found  in  the  gradual  ascen- 
dency and  final  triumph  of  Words- 
worth, the  bushel  of  whose  greatness 
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enveloped  and  hid  the  light  of  Cowper^s 
genius. 

Without  doubt  Cowper  owed  some- 
thing to  the  infiuence  of  his  contempo- 
raries, Thomson  and  Beattie,  although 
the  sum  of  his  indebtedness  to  either 
is  likely  to  be  exaggerated.  Even  when 
it  is  granted  that  he  was  encouraged  in 
his  choice  of  nature  subjects  by  a  study 
of  "  The  Seasons  "  or  '*  The  Minstrel," 
or  that  in  his  use  of  alliteration  and 
of  blank  verse  Thomson  afforded  an 
illustrious  precedent  —  all  this  being 
granted,  the  net  total  of  work  resulting 
from  Cowper's  pen  differs  so  widely 
from  the  productions  of  Thomson's 
genius  that  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the 
connection  between  them. 

Thomson,  it  is  true,  had  fiung  the 
trammels  of  the  heroic  couplet  from 
him  some  years  before  Cowper's  birth, 
yet  a  certain  stiff  and  forced  stateliness 
of  manner,  which  was  not  the  majesty 
of  Milton  remained.  Cowper,  on  the 
other  hand,  although  he  did  not  offer 
Thomson's  rich  glow  of  coloring,  was 
free  from  this  defect  of  stiltedness,  and 
his  easy,  unaffected  dignity  of  line 
forms  a  sort  of  half-way  house  between 
the  verbose  pomp  of  Thomson  and  the 
simple  grandeur  of  "Wordsworth.  Be- 
tween the  last-mentioned  poet  and  Cow- 
per there  is  a  similarity  which  is  not  of 
style  merely.  Both  loved  the  solitary 
country  walk,  the  ramble  along  flowery 
lanes  and  meads  ;  both  held  silent  com- 
munion with  nature  and  nature's  God  ; 
both,  while  soaring  in  the  highest  re- 
gions of  thoujQ^ht  and  feeling,  delighted 
to  stoop  to  the  consideration  of  the 
humble  incidents  of  every-day  life. 
With  both  the  conviction  that  every- 
thing is  capable  of  poetic  treatment 
amounted  almost  to  the  intensity  of  a 
creed. 

Thus  much  externally.  Now  let  us 
enter  the  poet's  own  "  sanctum  "  —  his 
pages.  Here  we  have  abundant  evi- 
dence as  to  Cowper's  extensive  use  of 
alliteration.  The  subtle  assimilation  of 
sound  lends  a  fine  and  exquisite  tone 
to  such  lines  as  :  — 

Let  laurels  drenched  in  pure  Parnassian 
dews. 
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His  life  a  lesson  to  the  land  he  sways. 

kites  that  swim  sublime 
In  still  repeated  circles,  screaming  loud. 

To  dream  all  night  of  what  the  day  denied. 

While  the  winds  whistle,  and  the  snows 
descend. 

Stillness  accompanied  with  sounds  so  soft. 
That  Cowper  was  a  word-artist, 
subtly  acquainted  with  the  meaning 
conveyed  in  certain  consonant-sounds, 
is  obvious  from  his  use  of  dentals  in 
such  '^  damnatory  clauses  "  as  :  — 

whose  designs 
No  flaw  deforms,  no  difficulty  thwarts. 

Or,- 

Denounce  no  doom  on  the  delinquent. 
Just  as  Milton^s  use  of  aspirates  con- 
veys the  sense  of  quick-breathing  effort 
in  the  lines,  — 

Him  the  Almighty  Power 
Hurled  headlong  flaming  from  the  ethereal 
sky. 

Similarly,  the  application  of  the  '*  str  " 
sound  admirably  conveys  the  notion  of 
'*  stir  and  blus^r  "  in  the  line,  — 

And  strut,  and  storm,  and  straddle,  stamp, 
and  stare. 

To  press  this  evidence  a  little  fur- 
ther there  seems  an  intentional  use  of 
^Ts"  with  a  view  to  suggest  light, 
feathery  emptiness  in  such  expressions 
as 

The  fool-frequented  fair. 

To  float  a  bubble  on  the  breath  of  fame. 
The  frequent  flakes, 
and  in  that  most  exquisite  line  describ- 
ing the  frosted  grasses  which,  — . 

Fledged  with  icy  feathers,  nod  superb. 
Apart   from    the    alliteration    in    the 
phrase, — 

.  .  .  lubbard  labor  .  .  . 
.  .  .  loitering  lazily  .  .  . 

the  use  of  the  contemptuous  suffix 
*'ard"  in  reference  to  the  deplorable 
stupidity  of  the  average  hired  agricul- 
turist is  no  less  happy  than  appropri- 
ate. 

With  regard  to  Cowper's  use  of  met- 
aphor, we  notice  a  distinct  weakening 
of  classic  usage.  The  similes  are 
rarer,  terser,  and  less  consciously  in- 


troduced than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected in  so  close  a  student  of  Homer 
and  Milton.  As  specimens  of  his 
strong,  vigorous  imagery  the  following 
may  serve  :  — 

But  let  eternal  infamy  pursue 

The  wretch  to  nought  but  his  ambition 

true, 
Who  for  the  sake  of  filling  with  one  blast 
The   post-horns  of   all   Europe,  lays  her 

waste. 

He  gives  the  word,  and  Mutiny  soon  roars 
In  all  her  gates,  and  shakes  her  distant 
shores. 

While  servile  trick  and  imitative  knack 
Confine  the  million  in  the  beaten  track. 
Perhaps  some  courser,  who  disdains  the 

road, 
Snuffs    up  the  wind,  and  flings    himself 

abroad. 

Till  hardened  his  heart's  temper  in  the 

forge 
Of  lust,  and  on  the  anvil  of  despair, 
He  slights  the  strokes  of  conscience. 

But  the  poet  is  capable  of  a  milder 
mood,  and  from  his  pen  there  flows  at 
times  a  soft,  luxurious  grace  not  out 
of  keeping  with  his  strength.  Take, 
for  example,  the  magnificence  of  this  : 

Give  me  the  line  that  ploughs  its  stately 

course. 
Like  a  proud  swan,  conquering  the  stream 

by  force. 

Or  of  this,— 

He  struck  the  Ijrre  in  such  a  careless  mood 
And  so  disdained  the  rules  he  understood. 
The  laurel  seemed  to  wait  on  his  command. 
He  snatched   it  rudely  from  the  Muse*s 
hand. 

Equally  irresistible  is  the  charm 
of,- 

The   dancing   naiads   through   the   dewy 
meads ; 

or  of,  — 

Fancy,  that  from  the  bow  that  spans  the 

sky, 
Brings  colors  dipped  in  Heaven,  that  never 

die. 

What  description  of  a  rill  could  be 
more  graceful  than  the  following  :  — 

between  them  weeps 
A  little  naiad  her  impoverished  urn 
All  summer  long,  which  winter  ffils  agidn. 
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In  at  least  one  simile  Gowper  pays 
his  tribute  to  classic  form,  where, 
speaking  of  poetic  genius,  he  writes  :  — 

He  sunk  in  Greece,  in  Italy  he  rose, 
And  tedious  years  of  Gothic  darkness  i>a8t, 
Emerged  all  splendor,  in  our  isle  at  last. 
Thus  lovely  halcyons  dive  into  the  main, 
Then  show  far  off  their  shining  plumes 
again. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
power  of  sustained  and  unflagging 
effort,  equally  distributed  aloug  the 
Hue  of  work,  is  one  of  the  distinguish- 
ing marks  of  genius,  while  together 
with  this  is  usually  found  the  capacity 
for  a  suitable  and  proportionate  distri- 
bution of  forces.  Both  of  these  qual- 
ities Cowper  possesses  in  a  large 
degree.  He  is  always  strong,  clear, 
forcible,  even  when  he  is  not  always 
attractive. 

Like  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  his 
greater  predecessors,  he  refrains  from 
riding  Pegasus  to  death.  Without 
struggling  to  keep  continually  a 
strained,  unnatural  pitch,  and  while 
even  upon  occasion  preferring  to  fly 
low  and  near  to  earth,  when  the  nature 
of  his  subject  requires  it,  he  soars  with 
such  a  splendid  sweep  of  wing  that  we 
ourselves  are  stirred  by  the  waves  of 
its  vibration. 

We  may  witness  such  flights  in  Cow- 
per's  rhapsodies  upon  subjects  so 
peculiarly  dear  to  him  as  poetry,  virtue, 
liberty,  and  nature.  Of  these,  the  first 
in  respect  of  style  is  prison-bom,  yet  so 
gracefully  does  the  poet  wear  the  fet- 
ters of  the  pseudo-classicism,  that  our 
admiration  is  only  heightened  by  our 
acquaintance  with  the  grim  conditions 
of  production.    We  give  it  at  length  :  — 

I  know  the  mind  that  feels  indeed  the  fire 
The  muse  imparts,  and  can  command  the 

lyre, 
Acts  with  a  force  and  kindles  with  a  zeal 
Whatever  the  theme,  that  others  never  feel. 
If  human  woes  her  soft  attention  claim, 
A  tender  sympathy  pervades  the  frame  ; 
She  pours  a  sensibility  divine 
^ong  the  nerve  of  every  feeling  line. 
But  if  a  deed  not  tamely  to  be  borne 
Fhe  indignation  and  a  sense  of  scorn*. 
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The  strings  are  swept  with  such  a  power, 
so  loud 

The  storm  of  music  shakes  th^  astonished 
crowd. 

So  when  remote  futurity  is  brought 

Before  the  keen  enquiry  of  her  thought, 

A  terrible  sagacity  informs 

The  poet^s  heart :  he  looks  to  distant 
storms ; 

He  .  hears  the  thunder  ere  the  tempest 
lowers, 

And  armed  with  strength  surpassing  hu- 
man powers, 

Seizes  events  as  yet  unknown  to  man, 

And  darts  his  soul  into  the  dawning  plan. 

Some  pages  further,   Cowper,  uncon'- 

scious  of  his  own  approaching  liberty, 

laments  his  bars  by  recalling  the  primal 

freedom  of  art 

In  Eden,  ere  yet  innocence  of  heart 
Had  faded,  poetry  was  not  an  art : 
Language  above  all  teaching. 


Elegant  as  simplicity,  and  warm 
As  ecstasy,  unmanacled  by  form. 

Was  natural,  as  is  the  flowing  stream, 
And  yet  magnificent  — a  God  the  theme  ! 

Judged  from  our  modern  standpoint, 
this  passage  is  almost  a  prophetic  fore- 
cast of  the  channels  in  which  suCceed- 
iug  poetic  inspiration  was  to  flow. 

Cowper's  description  of  the  classic 
muse  is  rich  iu  its  vivid  coloring,  and 
the  masterly  presentment  of  the  scene 
would  not  have  been  unworthy  of 
Keats  :  — 

Then    genius    danced    a    baccanal ;    he 

crowned 
The  brimming  goblet,  seized  the  thyrsus, 

boimd 
His  brows  with  Ivy,  rushed  into  the  field 
Of  wild  Imagination,  and  there  reeled, 
The  victim  of  his  own  lascivious  fires. 
And,    dizzy   with    delight,    profaned    the 

sacred  wires. 

In  writing  of  "virtue,"  which  Cow- 
per calls 

The  only  amaranthine  flower  on  earth, 

the  poet  catches  something  of  a  Mil- 
tonic  grace  and  purity.  Take  for  in- 
stance the  passage  where  he  urges  the 
conversion  of  the  wicked  man  :  — 
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Haste  now,  philosopher,  and  set  him  free. 
Charm  the  deaf  serpent  wisely.    Make  him 

hear 
Of  rectitude  and  fitness,  moral  truth 
How  lovely,  and  the  moral  sense  how  sure, 
Consulted  and  obeyed,  to  guide  his  steps 
Directly  to  the  First  and  only  Fair. 
Spare  not  in  such  a  cause.    Spend  all  thy 

powers. 

And  with  poetic  trappings  grace  thy  prose 
Till  it  outmantle  all  the  pride  of  verse. 
Ah  I   tinkling  cymbal  and  high-sounding 

brass 
Smitten  in  vain  !  such  music  cannot  charm 
The  eclipse  that  intercepts  truth^s  heavenly 

beam 
And  chills  and  darkens  a  wide  wandering 

soul. 
The  still  small  voice  is  wanted.    He  must 

speak 
Whose  word  leaps  forth  at  once  to  its  efifect ; 
Who  calls  for  things  that  are  not,  and  they 

come. 

Equally  beautiful  is  the  passage  iu 
which  the  poet  slugs  the  dirge  of  the 
martyrs  :  — 

they  lived  unknown 
Till  persecution  dragged  them  Into  fame 
And  chased  them  up  to  heaven.     Their 

ashes  flew 
Tio  marble  tells  us  whither. 

Next  to  the  contemplation  of  virtue, 
the  praise  of  liberty  was  a  kindred,  and 
to  Cowper  an  equally  congenial,  sub- 
ject. The  two  ideas  were  closely  asso- 
ciated in  the  poet's  mind,  which, 
clouded  as  it  became  on  the  subject  of 
his  own  religious  experiences,  was 
clear  enough  in  its  conviction  tJiat  in 
the  pursuit  of  virtue  alone  true  liberty 
was  to  be  found. 

Cowper' s  voice  was  raised  in  the 
praise  of  liberty  at  a  time  when  the 
French  Bevoluliou  had  not  yet  kindled 
indignant  genius  into  flame  ;  wbeu 
Coleridge's  famous  ode  was  as  yet  un- 
written, and  when  Wordsworth's  son- 
nets to  France  and  liberty  were  yet 
unsung. 

True,  some  forty  years  before  the 
publication  of  "The  Task,"  Collins 
had  published  an  ode  to  liberty,  but  it 
aliounded  in  such  grandiloquence  of 
style  as  made  it  unintelligible,  if  not 
unacceptable,  to  the  majority  of  read- 


ers. Whatever  may  be  the  defects  of 
Cowper's  lines  —  and  to  my  mind  they 
are  few  —  they  do  not  err  from  a  want 
of  lucidity.  In  "Table  Talk  '»  we  find 
him  apostrophizing  the  subject  thus  :  — 

O  Liberty  I  The  prisoner's  pleasing  dream. 
The   poet^s   muse,    his   passion   and   his 

theme ; 
Grenius   is   thine,  and   thou   art   Fancy's 

nurse. 
Lost  without  thee,  th'  ennobling  powers  of 

verse. 
Heroic  song  from  thy  free  touch  acquires 
Its  clearest  tone,  the  rapture  it  inspires. 
Place  me  where  winter  breathes  his  keen- 
est air. 
And  I  will  sing  if  liberty  be  there. 
And  I  will  sing  at  Liberty's  dear  feet 
In  Afric's  torrid  clime,  or  India's  fiercest 
heat. 

In  the  last  line  the  poet  is  carried,  by 
the  intensity  of  his  emotion,  into  an 
Alexandrine. 
In  another  passage  beginning :  — 

When  tumult  lately  burst  his  prison  doors, 

Cowper  distinguishes  between  liberty 
and  the  anarchy  that  with  some  passes 
for  it.  He  closes  the  lines  with  the 
following  address  to  Liberty  :  — 

Incomparable  gem  I  thy  worth  untold 
Cheap  though  blood-bought,  and  thrown 

away  when  sold. 
May  no  foes  ravish  thee,  and  no  false  friend 
Betray  thee  while  professing  to  defend. 

In  the  same  strain  are  the  lines  in 
which  Cowper  sang  the  doom  of  the 
Bastille,  and  which,  beginning  :  — 

Ye  horrid  towers,  the  abode  of  broken 
hearts, 

are  probably  well  known  even  to  gen- 
eral readers. 

But  that  description  of  the  prison- 
er's misery  with  which  they  close  may 
have  served  to  suggest  the  spirit  of 
Byron's  exquisite  "  Lament  of  Tasso." 

We  quote  a  few  lines  :  — 

There  dwell  the  most  forlorn  of  human 
kmd 

Immured  tho'  unaccused,  condemned  un- 
tried. 

Cruelly  spared,  and  hopeless  of  escape. 
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To  ootint  the   hour-bell   and  expect  no 

change, 
Still  to  reflect,  that  though  a  Joyless  note 
To  him  whose  movements  have  all  one  doll 

pace, 
Ten  thousand  rovers  in  the  world  at  large 
Account  it  music 

Perhaps  no  lines  can  more  appropri- 
ately close  the  illustration  of  Gowper's 
great  passion  for  liberty  than  that 
noble  paragraph  beginning  :  — 

But  yet  there  is  a  liberty  unsung 
By  poets,  and  by  senators  unpraised, 
Which  monarchs  cannot  grant,  nor  all  the 

powers 
Of  earth  and  hell  confederate —take  away. 

'*Tis  liberty  of  heart  derived  from  Heaven. 

And  now,  leaving  hurriedly  in  the 
rear  such  isolated  splendors  of  line  as  : 

By  silent  magnanimity  alone. 
And  all  his  country  beaming  in  his  face. 

When  freedom,  wounded  almost  to  despah*. 

The  powers  that  sin  hath  brought  to  a  de- 
cline. 
The  poet's  treasure — silence. 

Bacon  there 
Gives  more  than  female  beauty  to  a  stone. 
And  Chatham's  eloquence  to  marble  lips. 

travel  nature  up 
To  the  sharp  peak  of  her  sublimest  height, 
And  tell  us  whence  the  stars. 

And  riots  in  the  sweets  of  every  breeze. 

Was  but  the  graver  countenance  of  love, 

and  paasins:  almost  without  comment 
the  magniflcence  of  such  lines  as  — 

your  songs  confound 
Our  more  harmonious  notes  :  the  thrush 

departs 
Scared,  and   the  offended   nightingale  is 

mute, 

and  of  — 

And  at  his  feet  the  baffled  billows  die, 

We   must  press  on  to  the  ecstasy  of 
Cowper's  nature  studies. 

Here  our  wealth  almost  confounds 
us.  Willi  the  exception  of  Gray's  im- 
mortal elegy,  and  of  '*  The  Seasons," 
the  poetry  of  the  time  is  cold  and  al- 
most barren  of  nature-touches.  When 
«re  remember,  too,  Ihe  tendency  of  the 
day  to  envelop  everything  in  fantasiic 


metaphorical  guise,  so  that  with  Thom- 
son even  the  birds  are  '^  fowls  of 
heaven,"  Cowper's  high,  brave  sim- 
plicity of  diction  amounts  almost  to  a 
daring  realism.  As  an  illustration  of 
this  let  us  take  from  ^'  The  Winter 
Morning  Walk,"  Cowper's  description 
of  a  winter  landscape  :  — 

The  streams  are  lost  amid   the  splendid 

blank 
O'erwhelming  all  distinction.    On  the  flood 
Indurated  and  fixed,  the  snowy  weight 
Lies  undissolved  ;  while  silently  beneath. 
And  uuperceived,  the  current  steals  away. 
Not  so  where,  scornful  of  a  check,  it  leaps 
The  mill-dam,  dashes  on  the  restless  wheel, 
And  wantons  in  the  pebbly  gulf  below  I 
No  frost  can  bind  it  there  ;  its  utmost  force 
Can  but  arrest  the  light  and  smoky  mist 
That  in  its  fall  the  liquid  sheet  throws 

wide. 

Can  anything  surpass  the  power  of 
this  description,  that  so  skilfully  leads 
the  mental  eye  from  the  tranquil  rest 
of  the  frozen  river  surface  to  the  rush- 
ing tumult  of  the  unfrozen  mill-race  ? 
Or  notice  the  charm  of  this  passage 
taken  from  "The  Winter  Walk  at 
Noon : "  — 

The  night   was    winter   in   his   roughest 

mood ; 
The  morning  sharp  and  clear.     But  now 

at  noon 
Upon  the  southern  side  of  the  slant  hills, 
And  where  the  woods  fence  off  the  north- 
em  blast, 
The  season  smiles,  resigning  all  its  rage. 
And  has  the  warmth  of  May.    The  vault  is 

blue 
Without   a   cloud,  and  white   without   a 

speck 
The  dazzling  splendor  of  the  scene  below. 
Again  the  harmony  comes  o'er  the  vale. 
And  through  the  trees  I  view  the  embat* 

tied  tower 
Whence  all  the  music.    I  again  perceive 
The    soothing   influence    of    the   wafted 

strains, 
And  settle  in  soft  musings  as  I  tread 
The  walk,  still  verdant,  under  oaks  and 

elms 
Whose  outspread   branches   overarch  the 

glade. 
The  root  though  movable  through  all  its 

length 
As  the  wind  sways  it,  has  yet  well  sufficed. 
And  intercepting  in  their  silent  fall 
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The  freqaent  flakes,  has  kept  a  path  for 

me. 
No  noise  is  here,  or  none  that   hinders 

thought. 
The  redbreast  warbles  still,  but  is  content 
With  slender  notes,  and  more  than  half 

suppressed : 
Pleased  with  his  solitude,  and  flitting  light 
From  spray  to  spray,  wherever  he  rests  he 

shakes 
From  many  a  twig  the  pendent  drops  of  ice 
That  tinkle  in  the  withered  leaves  below. 
Stillness,  accompanied  with  sounds  so  soft, 
Charms  more  than  silence. 

Then,  as  if  the  poet's  mind  leapt 
forth  to  meet  the  spring,  he  writes  :  — 

But  trees,  and  rivulets  whose  rapid  course 
Defies  the  check  of  winter,  haunts  of  deer 
And  sheep-walks  populous  with  bleating 

lambs. 
And  lanes  in  which  the  primrose  ere  her 

time 
Peeps  through  the  moss  that  clothes  the 

hawthorn  root. 
Deceive  no  student. 

Wilh  a  yet  more  exquisite  music  he 
sings  :  — 

these  naked  shoots 
Barren  as  lances,  among  which  the  wind 
Makes  wintry  music,  sighing  as  he  goes, 
Shall  put  their  graceful  foliage  on  again. 

Shall  boast  new  charms,  and  more  than 

they  have  lost. 

.  .  .  Laburnum  rich 
In  streaming  gold  ;  syringa,  ivory  pure ; 
The  scentless  and  the  scented  rose;  this 

red 
And  of  an  humbler  growth,  the  other  tall 
And  throwing  up  into  the  darkest  gloom 
Of  neighboring  cypress,  or  more  sable  yew. 
Her  silver  globes,  light  as  the  foamy  surf 
That  the  wind   severs   from  the   broken 

wave ; 
The  lilac,  various  in  array,  now  white. 
Now  sanguine,  and  her  beauteous  head  now 

set 
With  purple  spikes  pyramidal,  as  if 
Studious  of  ornament,  yet  unresolved 
Which  hue  she  most  approved,  she  chose 

them  all ; 
Copious  of  flowers  the  woodbine,  pale  and 

wan, 
But  well  compensating  her  sickly  looks 
With  never  clo3^g  odors,  early  and  late  ; 

and  luxuriant  above  all 
The  jasmine,  throwing  wide  her  elegant 
sweets. 


The  deep  dark  green  of  whose  miyamlshed 

leaf 
Makes   more   conspicuous   and   iUominea 

more 
The  bright  profusion  of  her  scattered  stars ; 
These  have  been  and  these  shall  be  in  their 

day. 
And  all  this  uniform  uncolored  scene 
Shall  be  dismantled  of  its  fleecy  load. 
And  flush  into  variety  again. 

In  exquisite  lyrical  beauty  this  pas-^ 
sage  must  take  rank  among  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  art,  and  is  scarcely 
inferior  to  any  of  those  famous  pas- 
sages in  praise  of  flowers  which  are 
the  peculiar  boast  of  our  island  litera- 
ture. 

Turning  to  other  pages,  we  come 
upon  Cowper's  sublime  invocation  to- 
winter  :  — 

0  Winter,  ruler  of  the  inverted  year. 

Thy  scattered  hair  with  sleet  like  ashea 

filled. 
Thy  breath  congealed  upon  thy  lips,  thy 

cheeks 
Fringed  with  a   beard    made  white  with 

other  snows 
Than  those  of  age,  thy  forehead  wrapped 

in  clouds, 
A   leafless   branch   thy  sceptre,  and  thj 

throne 
A  sliding  car,  indebted  to  no  wheels 
But  urged  by  storms  upon  its  slippery  way, 

1  love  thee,  all  unlovely  as  thou  seem'st 
And  dreaded  as  thou  art  I    Thou  boldest 

the  sun 
A  prisoner  in  the  yet  undawning  east, 
Shortening  his  Journey  between  mom  and. 

noon. 
And  hurrying  him,  impatient  of  his  stay, 
Down  to  the  rosy  west. 

In  some  passages  we  discover  what 
might  be  called  an  ^^anticipatory 
Wordsworthian  "  spirit.  Of  these  the 
following  is  perhaps  typical :  — 

How  oft  upon  yon  eminence  our  pace 

Has  slackened  to  a  pause,  and  we  have 

borne 
The  ruffling  wind  scarce  conscious  that  it 

blew. 
While  admiration  feeding  at  the  eye. 
And  still  unsated,  dwelt  upon  the  scene. 
Thence  with  what  pleasure  have  we  Just 

discerned 
The  distant  plough  slow  moving,  and  be^ 

side 
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His  laboring  team  that  swerved  not  from 

the  track. 
The  sturdy  swain  diminished  to  a  boy. 

Stili  more  harmouious  number  flow 
in  the  climate  that  follows  :  — 

Not  roral  sights  alone  bat  rural  sounds 
Exhilarate  the  spirit  and  restore 
The  tone  of  languid  nature.    Mighty  winds 
That  sweep  the  skirt  of  some  far-spreading 

wood 
Of  ancient  growth,  make  music  not  unlike 
The  dash  of  ocean  on  his  winding  shore. 

Nor  less  composure  waits  upon  the  roar 
Of  distant  floods,  or  on  the  softer  voice 
Of  neighboring  fountain,  or  of  rills  that 

sUp 
Through  the  cleft  rock,  and  chiming  as 

they  fall 
Upon    loose   pebbles,  lose   themselves  at 

length 
In  matted  grass,  that  with  a  livelier  green 
Betrays  the  secret  of  their  silent  course. 

We  would  again  draw  attention  to 
the  meridian  of  Wordsworth's  genius 
as  the  effulgence  which  outshone 
Cowper's  lesser  light.  Not  only  had 
Wordsworth  a  greater  power  and 
strength  of  expression,  but  he  had 
that  which  Cowper,  notwithstanding 
his  tender  love  for  all  creation,  lacks  : 
the  power  of  seizing  the  spirit  which 
infuses  all  landscape,  and  of  interpret- 
ing for  as  the  voice  that  speaks  in  and 
through  nature. 

Wordsworth  is  a  poet  of  a  higher 
order  by  reason  of  this  greater  depth  of 
vision.  Not  only  did  he  see  nature, 
but  he  saw  into  nature,  and  brought 
forth  to  our  view  what  had  hitherto 
lain  hidden  and  unexpressed.  Words- 
worth was  filled  to  overflowing  with 
the  consciousness  of  that  ^'somethuig 
more  deeply  intei-fused."  The  advent 
of  Wordsworth  was  to  the  spiritual, 
what  the  discovery  of  gold  was  to  the 
material  world  :  the  laying  open  of  a 
rich  vein  of  unsuspected  delight.  He 
tlught  lis  with  him, — 

To  look  on  nature  not  as  in  the  hour 
Of  thoughtless  youth,  but  hearing  often- 
times 
The  still  sad  music  of  humanity. 

And  herein  is  Cowpcr's  weakness. 
It  is  when  weighed  in  the  balance  of 
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the  nineteenth  century  '^storra  and. 
stress"  "  zeit-geist,"  that  Cowper's 
poetiy  is  found  wanting  in  the  spirit 
of  penetrative  inquiry. 

Cowper  is  not  sufficiently  concerned 
with  the  conception  of  nature's  rela- 
tions to  man.  He  felt  her  beauty, 
caught  her  music,  but,  unlike  Words- 
worth ,  he  failed  to  grasp  her  soul.  Much 
as  he  may  have  been  touched  by  it, 
Cowper  does  not  give  utterance  to  any 
sense  of  the  pathos  of  landscape  ;  that 
vague,  undefined  ^^  want "  hauuting  the 
most  exquisite  natural  surroundings  ; 
that  *'  veiled  melancholy"  which  Keats 
discovered  dwelling  with  beauty. 

It  yet  remains  to  be  seen  whether  a. 
subtler  analysis  will  reveal  the  poet 
restrained  by  a  sense  of  ideal  delicacy 
from  depicting  nature  as  but  the  mirror 
of  a  plaintive  even  if  refined  egoism. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  obvious  that 
in  respect  of  nature  "  word-painting," 
while  Cowper  is  the  Gainsborough,  we 
must  look  to  Wordsworth  to  find  the 
Turner  of  the  poetical  landscape. 

And  now  we  must  draw  to  an  end, 
having  perchance  exhausted  our  read* 
er's  patience,  though  not  our  subject. 

We  have  but  been  able  to  touch  upon 
the  more  obvious  and  striking  beauties 
of  the  poet,  and  must  pass  without 
comment  his  happy  biographical  refer-, 
ences  to  such  names  as  Addison,  Pope^ 
Chatham,  Handel,  or  Milton  ;  we  must 
pass  without  a  word  Cowper's  concep- 
tion of  the  deity,  his  ideal  of  a  king, 
and  his  praise  of  many  high  and  noble 
subjects.  We  must  also  leave  with 
nothing  more  than  a  farewell  the  many 
examples  scattered  throughout  his 
works,  of  Cowper's  quiet  irony  and 
pleasing  humor.  One  last  tribute  of 
praise,  however,  we  are  impelled  to  pay 
to  the  poet,  who  was  peculiarly  the 
laureate  of  animals  :  — 

dumb,  but  yet  endued 
With  eloquence  that  agonies  inspire 
Of  silent  tears,  and  heart  distending  sighs, 

to  the  poet  who  felt  how  — 

Earth  groans  beneath  the  burden  of  a  war 
Waged  with  defenceless  Innocence. 

And  now  what  must  be  our  last  word 
on  Cowper  ?    Mentally  reviewing  the 
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noble  aim  of  all  liis  works,  shall  we  not 
say  that  here  was  a  stroug  though  deli- 
cately seusitive  and  reliiied  tempera- 
lucnt ;  a  soul  whose  chords  were  subtly 
attuued  and  greatly  iu  hariuooy  with 
man  and  nature  ? 

Alice  Law. 


From  The  Comhill  MagMlne. 
THE  MAYOR'S  SECRET. 
I. 

It  was  the  new  mayor's  first  attend- 
ance in  court  since  his  elevation  to  the 
mayoralty.  He  was  a  large  man,  with 
a  smoothly  shaven  face,  of  a  white 
complexion,  and  with  cheeks  and  lips 
that  both  seemed  naturally  to  tend 
downwards.  Generally  he  was  reck- 
oned austere.  But  those  who  best  un- 
derstood human  nature  read  mercy  in 
his  eyes,  as  well  as  the  innate  love  of 
justice  which  is  the  mark  of  the  up- 
right and  reasonable -minded  man.  To 
tell  the  truth,  there  was  often  a  shadow 
of  weariness  and  deep  melancholy  upon 
the  face  of  Merab  Onslow,  which  was 
his  Worship's  name.  But  it  never 
stayed  there  long  at  a  time  ;  for  the 
man  had  a  knack  of  arousing  himself 
and  expanding  into  impetuous  jest  or 
laughter  just  when  his  gravity  seemed 
to  verge  upon  the  pathetic.  He  had 
long  been  famous  in  the  town  as  a  viva- 
cious table  companion,  a  conscientious 
eouncillfir,  an  opulent  merchant,  and  a 
generous  benefactor  of  the  poor. 

Of  late,  further,  he  had  acquired  the 
reputation  of  being  a  very  earnest 
Christian.  This  reputation  seemed  to 
start  from  the  time  when  it  was  told 
him  that  the  honor  of  the  mayoralty 
was  within  his  grasp  in  a  measurable 
number  of  years.  Previous  to  then 
the  man  had  been  downright  gay,  but 
now  he  suddenly  changed.  He  at- 
tended service  twice  every  Sunday  at 
the  handsome  stone  chapel  of  the  In- 
dependents in  Lord  Street,  prayed, 
sang,  and  gave  his  attention  to  the 
minister  in  a  most  exemplary  manner. 
In  due  lime  he  was  chosen  a  deacon  of 
the  chapel.  Nothing  appeared  more 
comely  in  him  than  thts  desirable  dig- 


nity. His  smiles  grew  rarer  and  rarer, 
but  as  the  minister  remarked  iu  confi- 
dence to  his  wife,  more  and  more 
saintly.  Every  Sunday  he  put  a  sover- 
eign in  the  collecting-box,  and  did  it, 
moreover,  without  ostentation.  Occa- 
sionally, on  week  days,  he  addressed 
the  young  people  of  the  Lord  Street 
congregation.  Then  it  was  that  his 
nature  showed  at  its  best.  His  grave 
eloquence  often  affected  to  tears,  and 
none  knew  better  than  the  minister 
what  a  multitude  of  good  resolutions 
were  begotten  in  the  hearts  of  his 
hearers  as  a  result  of  this  particular 
gift  of  eloquence. 

Commercially,  the  mayor  was  a  maker 
of  screws.  His  increasing  generosity 
led  his  townsfolk  to  say  pleasant  things 
about  the  articles  he  made  ;  they  de- 
served, it  was  generally  admitted,  a 
better  name  than  they  bore.  But  this, 
of  course,  was  mere  humor.  It  was 
not  the  screws,  but  their  manufacturer 
that  was  to  be  praised.  His  journey- 
men confirmed  this  view  of  the  matter. 
All  who  dealt  with  him  seconded  the 
journeymen  in  their  opinion. 

Shortly  after  the  blessing  of  religions 
enthusiasm  had  come  upon  him,  the 
mayor  had  married.  He  was  then  five- 
and-forty.  "It  was,"  as  the  minister 
declared  with  unnecessary  candor,  "a 
godly,  not  a  passionate  alliance."  In 
other  words,  the  bride  had  passed  her 
first  youth  and  more.  She  was  a 
worthy  woman,  pitted  with  the  small- 
pox, having  a  nose  of  unusual  dimen- 
sions and  mendaciously  red  ;  and  she 
was  forty-three  years  of  age.  Never 
since  her  arrival  in  the  town  had  she 
worn  aught  but  black,  with  a  thick  veil 
to  her  face.  This  of  itself  indicated 
her  a  person  free  from  commonplace 
vanity.  Yet  she  was  comparatively 
wealthy,  and  kept  a  sober,  closed  car- 
riage, and  a  coachman  who  never  failed 
to  show  her  all  the  outward  forms  of 
extreme  respect.  The  town  knew 
nothing  about  the  woman  except  that 
she  was  well-to-do,  ill  to  look  at,  and 
devout.  The  mayor  himself  could 
have  known  no  more  when  he  offered 
her  his  hand  and  heart.  As  the  Lord 
Street  minister  said,  ^*  There  is  doubt* 
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less  a  spiritual  affinity  between  per- 
sons of  unqualified  righteousness  which 
makes  it  possible  for  them  to  dispense 
with  ordinary  material  acquaintance- 
ship." After  the  celebration  of  the 
marriage  Mr.  Onslow  pressed  a  cheque 
for  1001.  into  the  minister's  hand. 
**  Our  thank-offering,"  he  whispered. 

And  so  it  came  about  that  in  due 
time  Councillor  Onslow  was  invited  by 
a  deput^ilion  of  his  brother  councillors 
to  become  the  mayor  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  honored  man  looked  more 
than  happy  and  proud  at  this  moment ; 
he  appeared  overcome.  He  murmured 
something  to  the  effect  that  he  did  not 
merit  such  a  favor  at  their  hands. 
They  conjured  him  not  to  be  diffident. 
The  senior  alderman,  a  bluff  old  gen- 
tleman, who  hml  seen  the  council 
chamber  thinned  and  replenished  in 
the  course  of  years,  slapped  him  cor- 
dially on  the  back  and  bade  him  pull 
himself  together.  ^^YouMl  make  a 
rattling  good  chief  officer,  you  will, 
Onslow,"  he  said  encouragingly.  The 
others  also  urged  him  after  their  re- 
spective abilities.  The  choice,  they 
said,  was  unanimous. 

Whereupon  the  mayor-elect,  with  a 
hurried  and  emotional  request  to  be 
excused  for  a  moment,  had  left  the 
room  —  his  colleagues  meanwhile  tri- 
fling with  sherry  wine  and  biscuits.  A 
minute  later  he  returned  with  his  wife 
on  his  arm.  The  dear  lady's  face  was 
effulgent  with  happiness,  and  she 
clasped  her  two  hands  together  as  she 
leant  against  her  husband.  ^'  Domes- 
tic opinion,  gentlemen,"  said  the 
mayor-elect,  **  is  worth  having,  to  my 
mind.  I  have  asked  my  dear  helpmate 
to  advise  me,  and  she  thinks  you  may 
have  your  way  with  me.  I  therefore 
proudly,  3'et  in  all  Christian  humility, 
accept  the  exalted  office  you  are  so 
good  as  to  press  upon  me." 

Some  of  the  councillors  went  away 
from  the  mayor-elect's  residence  that 
day  almost  envying  him  his  wife  —  in 
a  Platonic  sense,  of  course.  It  is  much 
for  a  man  to  become  the  god  of  a 
woman's  idolatry  on  earth  ;  and  it  was 
clear  that  he  stood  towards  Mrs.  Ons- 
low in  that  light.    Admittedly  she  was 


no  beauty.  But  there  had  been  that  in 
the  pock-pitted  face  which,  with  ma- 
ture men,  takes  higher  rank  than 
beauty. 

The  councillors  had  not  been  human 
if  they  liad  forborne  to  comment  a 
little  humorously  on  the  scene  they 
had  witnessed.  But  there  was  no  ran- 
cor against  the  mayor-elect  in  their 
remarks.  He  was  a  good  fellow  all 
round,  with  a  capital  presence  ;  and 
would  out  of  question  act  the  part  of 
ma3'or  with  entire  success.  '^  Abso- 
lutely immaculate  I  "  observed  one  of 
the  men  heartily  —  he  was  of  the  Lord 
Street  congregation.  It  was  nothing  in 
detraction  of  the  mayor-elect,  but 
rather  a  discreet  concession  to  pru- 
dence, that  sfuother  councillor  should 
reply  as  he  did,  '^  And  that  is  the  worst 
thing  I  know  about  Onslow.  If  only 
he  had  a  peccadillo  or  two  I  " 

"  Oh  I  "  exclaimed  old  Nestor  airily, 
shaking  his  shoulders,  *'  don't  be  too 
sure  he  hasn't.  Anil,  my  goodness 
gracious  I  if  he  has,  it'll  come  to  the 
top  during  his  year  of  office — that  it 
will.  I  never  knew  what  a  pile  of  de- 
fects I  had  till  I'd  been  mayor  three 
limes  running." 

''And  perhaps  not  all  told  even 
then,"  gently  insinuated  another  coun- 
cillor. 

''It  ain't  impossible,  sir,"  was  the 
retort,  with  a  humble  nod  of  the  head. 

Of  coui-se,  however,  in  reality,  Mr, 
Onslow  was  far  from  perfect.  There 
was  a  certain  mean  red  house  in  an 
alley  out  of  Crab  Street — the  Irish 
quarter  of  the  town  —  which  held  one 
of  his  secrets.  Its  tenants  .  were  a 
slatternly  woman  with  impudent  blue 
eyes,  and  a  drunken  young  man  of 
one-and-tweuty.  The  latter  was  Mr. 
Onslow^s  son,  and  he  called  the  woman 
"mother"  when  he  was  sufficiently 
sober  to  be  coherent  and  polite  at  the 
same  time. 

Tippling  Tim  was  the  common  name 
for  this  unhappy  young  man  in  the 
neighborhood.  He  was,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  a  sad  object  —  tall  and 
lean,  and  with  gin  written  in  red  hil- 
locks about  his  face.  Yet  the  woman 
was  dearly  fond  of  him  —  was  wont  to 
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}ead  him  from  the  public-bouses  and 
put  him  to  bed  with  wonderful  tender- 
ness, and  exhort  him  with  tears  in  her 
eyes  to  try  to  do  what  his  father 
wished  him  to  do.  But  it  was  no  use. 
He  had  been  put  apprentice  to  the 
bookbinding,  he  had  even  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  Onslow  screw  factory  ; 
and  his  drunken  habits  had  driven  him 
from  both. 

The  minister  of  the  Lord  Street 
chapel  knew  of  the  mayor-elect's  visits 
in  Crab  Street.  He  accounted  them 
another  testimony  to  the  extraordinary 
worth  of  his  deacon.  What  other  man 
with  his  absorbing  business,  his  social 
connections,  and  his  municipal  inter- 
ests would  liave  added  district  visiting 
to  the  list  of  his  engagem'bnts  ? 

But  when  Mr.  Onslow  found  his  way 
into  Crab  Street  Alley  the  door  was 
always  shrewdly  fastened  at  ouce.  If 
passers-by  heard  the  voice  of  Tippling 
Tim's  mother  unusually  loud  and  shrill 
at  such  times  it  was  assumed  she  was 
tiying  her  arts  to  seduce  money  from 
the  rich  man's  pockets. 

Yet  it  was  not  that  at  all.  The 
woman  had  loved  Onslow  once,  of 
course,  even  as  he  had  loved  her.  But 
the  time  had  long  passed.  All  her 
love  was  now  centred  on  her  wretched 
son,  who  had  sad  need  of  it ;  for  he 
was  not  a  lovable  object  to  the  world  at 
large.  And  whenever  Onslow  visited 
her  she  unloosed  her  tongue  in  re- 
proaches and  threats  which  tried  him 
to  the  uttermost.  It  was  his  fault  and 
no  one  else's  that  the  lad  was  such  a 
vagabond.  Was  he  not  ashamed  of 
himself?  It  was  disgraceful,  wicked, 
and  vile  that  he  should  be  living  in 
a  great  house  with  a  dozen  windows 
facing  the  quarter  of  the  sunset,  and 
with  liveried  servants  ;  and  that  his 
son,  his  only  son,  should  be  —  what  he 
was. 

Onslow  bore  it  well,  but  it  cut  him  to 
the  core.  Was  he  so  much  to  blame  ? 
he  often  asked  himself.  He  could  not 
think  so  ;  for  did  he  not  do  all  he  could 
to  win  the  youth  into  right  ways,  and 
did  he  not  make  the  woman  an  allow- 
ance that  would  have  supported  them 
both  in  comfort  if  she  were  not  at  the 


mercy  of  her  son,  who  wheedled  her 
money  from  her  witli  ease  whenever 
he  thirsted  for  gin  ? 

But  the  sharpest  pang  of  all  that  he 
had  to  endure  was  the  intense  love  he 
felt  for  this  wretched  effigy  of  himself. 
The  lad  was,  in  his  less  drunken  and 
his  less  sensible  moments,  very  like 
what  Merab  Onslow  had  been  at  his 
ajje.  The  eyes  and  nose  were  the  same. 
Only  in  the  mouth  was  there  unlike- 
ness.  The  lad's  lips  already  hung 
flabbily  —  a  token  of  his  degradation 
and  the  exile  of  all  honest  and  good 
resolutions  from  out  of  him. 

Mr.  Onslow  had  tried  persuasion, 
and  he  had  tried  menaces.  But  they 
were  both  futile.  Cain,  as  the  mother 
had  had  the  boy  christened  (as  if  with 
a  sad  prevision  of  his  lot),  was  neither 
to  be  coerced  nor  led.  He  seemed 
bent  on  proving  that  he  was  to  be  a 
thorn  in  his  father's  side  to  the  bitter 
end. 

"  I'm  your  son,  guv'nor,"  he  said  ; 
''  and  I  don't  see  as  I  shouldn't  do  as 
I've  a  mind  to." 

Argument  was  wasted  upon  him. 

When  the  mayor-elect  duly  found  his 
way  to  Crab  Street  Alley  to  tell  of  the 
dignity  that  was  his,  the  ungainly 
youth  turned  a  somersault  on  the  floor 
under  his  father's  eyes,  with  the 
words  :  **  Oh,  be  joyful  !  "  After- 
wards, he  asked  for  money  as  a  whet, 
in  honor  of  the  event.  There  was  a  red 
scar  across  his  left  temple.  '*It  was 
fighting  that  did  it,"  said  his  mother, 
with  a  pout  of  the  lips  towards  Mr. 
Onslow. 

^^  And  this,"  said  the  mayor-elect  at 
that  moment,  in  the  biting  distress  of 
his  mind,  "  is  my  only  son  I  " 

'^There's  no  doubt  about  that,"  re- 
plied the  woman  ;  "  leastways,  if 
you're  to  be  believed.  But  something 
will  have  to  be  done  with  the  poor  lad, 
A'  Monday  I  went  in  fear  o'  my  life 
wi'  him.  He  heaved  a  chair  at  me. 
You  see  them  broken  winder  panes  ? 
That  was  it.    Didn't  you,  Cain  ?  " 

"  I  reckon  I  did,"  was  the  answer, 
with  a  leer  ;  "  an'  I'll  do  it  again  if  you 
set  agin  me  like  that.  I  ain't  a  one  to 
be  sat  on  by  women  folks,  I  aiu'U'^ 
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At  this  the  mayor  seemed  to  lose 
patience. 

'^  Mark  me,  my  lad,''  he  exclaimed, 
witli  impressive  severity*  '^  If  I  have 
any  more  of  this  sort  of  thing  you 
leave  the  country,  and  then  the  good 
Lord  only  knows  what  will  become  of 
you  I  " 

'*  I  reckon  you  canH  force  me,  any 
way,"  replied  the  young  man,  pursing 
his  lips.  ^*  I  aiuH  a  one  to  be  forced  by 
man,  woman,  or  child  —  so  there's  for 
3'ou,  father  or  no  father," 

'-*'  I  have  said,  my  lad,"  rejoined  the 
mayor-elect,  as  he  turned  to  the  door. 
But  he  had  no  sooner  gone  outside  than 
he  re-entered,  and,  with  a  strange, 
muffled  cry,  sprang  at  the  lad  and  took 
him  in  his  armsi 

'^Cain,  my  son,  my  son,  pray  that 
you  may  be  changed  I  God  in  heaven 
shine  upon  him  —  my  only  and  my 
much-loved  child  I " 

The  mayor  was  welcomed  into  court 
very  heartily.  The  other  magistrates 
and  their  clerk  sl^ook  hands  with  him 
and  tendered  their  congratulations. 
The  chief  constable  approached  to  do 
the  same,  and  the  police  officers  stood 
to  attention  in  a  most  gratifying  man- 
ner. If  only  there  had  been  a  fanfare 
of  trumpets  and  a  herald's  voice,  the 
scene  would  have  been  complete. 

His  Worship  looked  uncommonly 
well  in.  the  scarlet  and  sable  of  his 
robes.  One  of  the  magistrates,  a 
waggish  doctor,  whispered  as  much, 
whereat  Merab  Onslow  smiled.  Then, 
when  the  mace  was  set  on  the  table 
in  front  and  preparations  were  being 
made  for  the  introduction  of  the  pris- 
oners, the  mayor's  eyes  stole  irresist- 
ibly to  the  great  board  on  the  wall 
before  him,  with  the  names  in  letters 
of  gold  of  his  predecessors  in  the 
mayoral  chair  since  the  town  became 
a  municipality.  Honest  natural  pride 
wanned  the  cockles  of  his  heart.  One 
of  those  his  predecessors  now  sat  in 
the  Honse  of  Commons,  and  was  re- 
puted a  valued  member  of  his  party, 
though  he  seldom  spoke  on  its  behalf. 
Another  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  bar- 
onet,   and    two    had   been    knighted. 


There  were  also  three  large  portraits  in 
oils  on  the  walls  of  the  chamber — all 
mayors  in  their  scarlet  and  sable.  The 
three  had  done  the  town  good  service. 
One  was  the  parent  of  the  existing 
sewage  scheme  ;  a  second  had  broken 
a  blood-vessel  in  the  earnestness  of  his 
debate  on  the  subject  of  abolishing  the 
Sunday  delivery  of  letters  ;  and  a  third 
had  given  much  time  to  the  promotion 
of  the  passing  of  a  certain  act  of  Par- 
liament whereby  the  borough  had  ben- 
efited. Not  one  of  the  three  had  the 
physical  presence  of  Merab  Onslow. 
Probably  not  one  of  the  three  ever  felt 
more  genuinely  thankful  for  the  mer- 
cies that  had  been  vouchsafed  to  him, 
or  a  more  manly  feeling  of  regard  for 
his  fellow-creatures. 

Life  seemed  to  the  mayor  at  that 
moment  remarkably  well  worth  living. 

Then  they  brought  in  the  first  pris- 
oner —  a  pallid,  intemperate  young 
man  with  a  foolish,  tipsy  look  of  bra- 
vado on  his  face  —  and  instantly  Me- 
rab Onslow's  feelings  changed.  It  was 
his  son,  no  less. 

The  youth  was  charged  with  being 
drunk  and  disorderly.  There  was  no 
denial  of  the  charge.  The  evidence 
was  straightforward;  one  constable 
seconded  the  other,  and  the  two  told 
how  they  had  had  to  carry  the  culprit 
to  the  station  at  considerable  risk  of 
being  gravely  kicked  by  his  furious 
drunken  legs. 

Upon  his  entrance  into  the  court  the 
prisoner  had  proffered  the  mayor  a 
greeting,  and  called  him  '*  Guv'nor." 
The  constable  near  had  thereupon  hus- 
tled the  3'outh  a  little,  and  warned  him 
to  behave  himself.  The  two  score 
citizens  and  others  in  the  public  part 
of  the  chamber  laughed.  The  clerk 
frowned  and  shrugged  his  shoulders 
with  the  words, "  Tippling  Tim  again  I  " 
and  the  mayor  bent  his  head  a  little 
aside  and  rested  it  on  his  hand  with  a 
sudden  expression  of  weariness.  How- 
ever, when  the  evidence  was  given,  his 
Worship  asked  his  neighbor  magistrate 
if  there  was  any  objection  to  discharg- 
ing the  youth.  "It  seems  a  trivial 
case,"  he  observed  faintly. 

**But,  your   Worship,"    interposed 
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tbe  clerk,  who  heard  the  suggestion, 
*Mt  is  the  fellow's  ninth  conviction  I  " 

^^  Tenth,  sir,"  said  a  constable  in 
amendment. 

"  Ah  I " 

This  seemed  serious  news  indeed  to 
the  mayor.  But  it  did  not  appear  to 
distress  the  prisoner. 

**  Never  you  mind,  guv'nor,"  he  said, 
with  a  smile  of  degraded  serenity  that 
oddly  emphasized  the  likeness  he  bore 
to  his  father.  ^^  I'd  as  soon  be  in  gaol 
as  in  my  home — I  would  —  with  a 
nagging  mother  and  a  father  what  — 
and  never  a  father  at  all  !  " 

^*  Tippling  Tim  assuming  to  oe  senti- 
mental I "  remarked  the  clerk,  with  a 
smile.    "  Well,  that's  rich  !  " 

Then  the  youth  was  sentenced  to 
paj  a  fine  of  twenty  shillings  and  costs, 
or  in  default  suffer  a  mouth's  impris- 
onment. 

**  It  will  be  worse  for  you  the  next 
time,  understand  that,"  added  the 
clerk,  as  the  prisoner  was  being  re- 
moved. 

^*  You  are  sure  he  has  been  convicted 
before  ?  "  asked  the  mayor,  with  a  sin- 
gular pallor  upon  his  face. 

'•  Quite  sure,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

**And  hitherto  have  his  fines  been 
paid?" 

"'Always.  It's  a  mystery  how  he 
gets  the  money  ;  either  he's  a  clever 
rogue  or  there's  some  one  at  the  back 
of  him." 

"This,"  reflected  Merab  Onslow, 
'*  explains  much.  Poor  soul  I  How 
she  has  suffered  with  him  I  " 

A  stern  expression  came  over  the 
mayor's  face.  He  spoke  a  word  or  two 
to  the  magistrate  on  either  side  of  him, 
and  then  whispered  to  the  clerk.  The 
latter,  in  consequence,  called  for  the 
reappearance  of  Tippling  Tim.  His 
sentence  was  altered.  It  was  a  month's 
imprisonment  without  the  option  of  a 
fine.  There  was  a  strange  and  by  no 
means  pleasant  look  in  the  young 
man's  eyes  as  he  raised  them  towards 
the  chief  magistrate,  with  the  words, 
"Thank  you,  guv'nor.  That  is  kind. 
I'll  not  forget  it  I  " 

The  other  business  of  the  morning 
passed  off  uneventfully  enough.    Upon 


the  wliole,  Merab  Onslow  had  not  left 
so  good  an  impression  as  a  magistrate 
as  was  expected.  The  clerk  in  partic- 
ular, did  not  know  what  to  make  of  his 
vacillation.  The  ideal  magistrate  is 
not  merciful,  or  rather  over-lenient, 
one  minute  and  needlessly  severe  the 
next. 

There  was  a  dinner-party  that  even- 
ing at  Onslow  House,  as  the  mayor's 
residence  was  called.  The  mayoress 
was  as  much  puzzled  by  her  husband's 
gravity  on  this  occasion  as  the  clerk 
had  been  by  his  indecision  of  the  morn- 
ing. He  seemed  absent,  and  courteous 
only  in  a  mechanical  manner. 

"Is  anything  the  matter,  do  you 
think  ?  "  she  asked  of  the  Lord  Street 
minister,  who,  as  his  Worship's  chap- 
lain, had  every  right  to  be  present. 

"  I  think  not,  my  dear  madam,"  was 
the  minister's  reply,  with  a  sapient 
shake  of  the  head.  "Mr.  Onslow  is 
only  proving  a  common  experience  — 
namely,  that  temporal  greatness,  like 
temporal  wealth,  felicity,  and  all  else 
of  this  earth,  are  vanity  and  mere  vex- 
ation of  spirit." 

This  explanation  satisfied  the  good 
mayoress.  No  other  explanation  would 
have  seemed  anything  like  so  much  in 
accordance  with  the  fitness  of  things. 

II. 

Once  only  during  Tippling  Tim's 
period  of  incarceration  did  Merab  Ons- 
low pay  a  visit  to  Crab  Street  Alley. 
That  was  on  the  day  after  the  sen- 
tence. 

The  people  of  the  neighborhood 
heard  Tippling  Tim's  mother's  voice 
very  distinctly  on  this  occasion.  Even 
her  oaths  reached  them  —  she  had 
never  used  such  bad  language  before. 
Never,  probably,  was  the  chief  officer 
of  a  large  town  so  unrestrainedly 
cursed. 

And  the  mayor  bore  it  all  without 
retort. 

"  I  did  it  for  the  best.  We  will  see 
how  it  works  with  him,"  he  said 
quietly. 

"  Works  with  him  I  "  shrieked  the 
woman  in  rejoinder.  Then  followed  a 
deal  of  local  Billingsgate,  which  seemed 
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to  torn  his  Worship's  blood  to  viuegar. 
While  the  woiuiiu  blasphemed,  Merab 
studied  her  face.  It  seemed  impos- 
sible to  believe  she  had  ever  been 
beaatif ul  enough  to  —  to 

But  there  I  such  ruminations  had 
little  profit  in  them. 

"Works  witii  him  I "  cried  the 
woman,  with  a  tigerish  sarcasm.  *^  It'll 
make  a  devil  of  him  —  that's  what  it'll 
do.  You  don't  know  your  own  son  — 
your  only  son,  as  you're  so  fond  of 
calling  him  —  a  millionth  part  as  I  do. 
Fine  ale  you've  brewed,  Merab  Ons- 
low, and  he'll  let  you  see  it  I  " 

The  mayor  recalled  the  lad's  expres- 
sion when  he  was  led  out  of  the  court 
after  the  revised  sentence.  He  shud- 
dered all  through  as  he  turned  the 
door  handle,  and  repeated,  **I  did  it 
for  the  best,  Kate ;  God  knows  I 
did  I " 

When  he  was  gone,  the  woman 
snatched  up  the  ten-pound  note  he  had 
left  her,  crumpled  it  in  her  palm,  and 
seemed  about  to  throw  it  on  the  fire. 
But  her  mood  changed.  She  smoothed 
it  out  again,  and  finally  put  it  between 
the  leaves  of  a  large  illustrated  Bible 
that  she  used  as  a  stand  for  a  sickly 
geranium  and  a  fuchsia. 

^^He  shall  make  up  for  it  when  he 
comes  out,  poor  darling  I "  she  mur- 
mured. Her  teeth  showed  like  those 
of  an  exciled  wild  beast  when  Merab 
Onslow  recurred  to  her  mind  as  an 
after-thought. 

The  next  three  weeks  was  a  busy 
time  for  the  mayor.  He  opened  two 
bazaars,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  Litlle 
Bethel,  attended  a  meeting  of  provin- 
cial mayors  at  the  London  Mansion 
House,  presided  at  two  civic  banquels, 
kicked  off  the  ball  at  football  matches 
to  oblige  the  committee  of  the  local 
team,  and  was  not  behindhand  in  the 
town's  business  or  in  those  lesser  so- 
cial duties  which  were  required  of  a 
man  in  his  exalted  station. 

Also  he  visited  his  son  in  prison. 

This  was  his  most  bitter  experience. 
The  youth  was  sullen  as  he  had  never 
yet  been.  To  all  the  mayor's  kindly 
advice,  exhortations,  and  even  plead- 
ing he    made  no  answer,  unless  the 


words,  ^^  You'll  see  "  could  be  taken  as 
one.  He  sat  picking  at  oakum,  and 
only  raised  his  face  to  his  father  to 
lower  it  again,  with  an  expression  of 
unwonted  determination  upon  his  lips. 
It  was  remarkable  how  like  Merab  he 
had  become  now  that  he  was  perforce 
kept  aloof  from  the  gin  that  demoral- 
ized and  brutalized  him  within  and 
without. 

But  once  did  the  youth  show  anima- 
tion of  any  kind  in  Merab's  presence. 
That  was  when  he  was  asked  if  he 
would  like  to  see  his  mother. 

^'Nol"  he  shouted,  and  threw  the 
sticky  mass  of  rope  against  the  cell 
wall.  **  Nor  you,  neither,"  he  added. 
"There's  a  pair  of  you.  I  wish  I 
hadn't  never  bin  born." 

But  when  this  fit  of  spasmodic  pas- 
sion had  spent  itself,  he  said  further, 
with  a  glacial  sneer,  as  he  picked  up 
the  oakum,  — 

"  You'll  see  by  and  by  ;  you  bet  you 
will  I " 

On  the  last  day  of  the  lad's  impris- 
onment the  mayor  paid  him  another 
visit,  and  even  went  on  his  knees  to 
pray  for  him.  But  Tippling  Tim  was 
not  moved  by  the  situation  in  the  least. 
He  watched  his  father's  lips  and  lis- 
tened to  the  words  with  a  curl  at  the 
corner  of  his  mouth. 

"To-morrow  you  will  begin  a  new 
life,"  said  the  mayor,  in  the  tone  of  a 
man  convinced  of  the  truth  of  hia 
words.  "  Forget  what  has  happened,, 
and  turn  your  face  to  the  sunlight  of 
the  future.  There  is  nothing  I  will 
not  do  for  you,  my  boy,"  he  continued, 
apparently  not  struck  by  the  youth's 
silence  —  "  nothing  —  for  your  soul's 
good." 

But  this  seemed  to  rouse  his  hearer. 

"  My  soul's  gootl  I  "  he  exclaimed. 
"  Darn  my  soul  and  its  good  I  say  I. 
What  good's  his  soul  to  a  fellow  like 
me?" 

The  next  day  Tippling  Tim  was  wel- 
comed by  his  mother  and  certain  of  the 
neighbors.  These  latter  by  no  means 
regarded  his  imprisonment  as  a  dis- 
grace. On  the  contrary,  it  was  a  down- 
right strong  step  towards  matriculation 
in  the  ways  of  the  Crab  Street  world. 
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The  man,  said  these  worthies,  who 
pays  a  sovereign  to  shirk  a  month's 
imprisonment  is  the  biggest  of  flats. 
He  should  take  his  board  and  lodging 
as  a  gift,  and  have  some  fun  with  the 
sovereign  afterwards. 

When  they  were  alone,  mother  and 
son  united  to  rail  against  the  mayor 
and  his  barbarity.  The  woman  did 
the  railing.  Tippling  Tim  only  nodded 
as  he  fingered  the  golden  sovereigns 
which  his  mother  had  given  him,  as  if 
to  assuage  his  pangs  of  humiliation. 

"You'll  not  forget  it  in  a  hurry, 
my  darling  ?  "  said  the  inconsiderate 
woman. 

**  'Tain't  likely !  "  was  the  reply. 
**  And  now  I'll  just  carry  this  cropped 
head  o'  mine  outside  a  bit.  There's  a 
chap  I  want  to  see." 

"  You  won't  drink  anything  —  say 
you  will  not  I  "  cried  the  woman  as  she 
put  her  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Oh,  all  right,  mater,"  he  re- 
sponded, with  a  grin.  His  father  had 
taught  him  the  word  "  mater"  when  he 
was  a  sunny-faced  little  boy  of  whom 
any  parent  might  have  been  proud. 
He  never  used  it  except  when  he  was 
in  the  best  of  humors. 

His  mother  was  satisfied.  She  shut 
herself  up  in  the  house  which  had  of 
late  been  haunted  by  so  many  horrid 
fancies,  and,  womanlike,  began  straight- 
way to  weave  castles  of  cobweb,  all 
the  property  of  this  beloved,  reformed 
son  of  hers. 

The  next  day,  however,  as  the  citi- 
zens came  in  to  their  work,  they  were 
greeted  by  the  shouts  of  the  newspaper 
boj's.  *'  Special  edition  I  "  they  cried. 
*'  'Orrible  murder  this  morning  I  Ar- 
rest of  the  murderer  I  " 

There  was  a  crowd  in  Crab  Street, 
and  the  alley  was  blocked  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  larger  thoroughfare. 

Merab  Onslow  was  walking  to  his 
office  with  firm  steps  when  the  cries 
struck  upon  his  ears.  He  stopped  a 
policeman  and  asked  for  more  explicit 
information. 

"It's  him,  your  Worship,  as  they 
call  Tippling  Tim." 

"Murdered?"   gasped    the    mayor. 


falling  a  step  backward,  with  parted 
lips  and  a  shocking  contortion  of  the 
forehead. 

"No,  sir;  he's  done  iU  It's  his 
mother,  they  say.  Is  your  Worship 
ill  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  my  man.  I'm  quite  well, 
thank  you." 

Then  Merab  Onslow  walked  on.  He 
turned  into  Crab  Street  like  many 
othei*s,  and  was  allowed  to  cut  his  way 
through  the  throng. 

"  Let  me  in,  Williams,"  he  said 
authoritatively  to  the  officer  outside  the 
house  door,  who  had  enough  to  do  to 
keep  the  crowd  from  bursting  in. 

It  was  done  with  a  sudden  effort, 
and  the  door  slammed  after  him. 

The  woman  lay  on  her  bed,  with 
great  plaques  of  congealed  blood  over 
her  face  and  on  the  scalp.  Her  skull 
was  smashed.  A  hammer  and  heavy 
poker  were  on  the  floor,  and  showed 
that  they  had  been  used  for  the  hid- 
eous task. 

"  He  was  drunk,  of  course,  sir,"  said 
the  constable  who  stood  by. 

"  Oh,  of  course,"  echoed  the  mayor, 
who  then  left  by  tlie  back  way. 

Tippling  Tim  was  charged  with  the 
crime  that  morning,  and  again  the 
mayor  sat  in  judgment  upon  his  son. 
But  this  time  Onslow  said  not  a  word. 
He  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  youth* 
The  latter  confessed  the  murder,  and 
nodded  to  the  mayor  afterwards.  It 
was  not  even  necessary  to  remand  him 
for  a  day. 

"  I  might  ha'  been  drunk,  I  might," 
he  said,  with  absolute  coolness  ;  "but 
I  meant  to  do  it  before  I  look  a  single 
drop.  I'd  made  up  my  mind,  guv'nor  " 
(looking  at  the  mayor),  "first  night  I 
slep'  in  prison." 

At  this  Merab  Onslow  groaned  audi- 
bly.  The  clerk  looked  round,  reraem-^ 
bered  his  Woi*ship's  indecision  in 
sentencing  Tippling  Tim  at  his  last 
conviction,  and  thought  the  mayor, 
with  unnecessary  sensitiveness,  ac- 
cepted a  certain  responsibility  for  the 
crime  just  wrought. 

"Ten  to  one  he's  lying,"  whispered 
the  clerk. 

The  lad  was  then  committed  to  the 
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assixes  and  taken  back  to  gaol,  fol- 
lowed by  the  interested  gaze  o£  the 
public.  The  following  day  be  was 
transferred  to  the  county  town,  and 
on  the  third  day  poor  Kate  Harrison 
was  buried.  The  mayor  attended  the 
funei-al.  Some  thought  him  absurdly 
quixotic.  Others,  however,  liked  to 
think  of  his  doing  it.  He  showed 
something  of  the  ideal  spirit  that  ought 
to  possess  the  chief  magistrate  of  a 
town.  He  identified  himself  with  the 
sorrows  of  the  lowly  even  as  he  re- 
joiced with  the  richer  of  the  inhab- 
itants. 

It  was  a  windy  day,  and  the  snow 
fell  during  the  interment.  Half  Crab 
Street  pressed  round  the  grave  in  the 
cemetery,  and  the  mayor's  tall,  whited 
form  stood  conspicuous  in  the  crowd. 

There  was  not  much  chance  of  an 
evasion  of  the  capital  penalty  in  Tip- 
pling Tim's  case.  The  jury  exhibited 
none  of  that  tenseness  of  face  which 
sometimes  distinguishes  the  more  con- 
scientious jurymen  from  their  fellows. 
It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  from  the 
first. 

The  callous  attitude  of  the  felon  still 
further  told  against  him.  He  was  a 
picture  of  a  dangerous  member  of  so- 
ciety in  the  initial  stage ;  devoid  of 
scruple  and  moral  or  religious  belief 
and  restraint  of  any  kind.  His  mouth, 
which  had  been  weak  before  his  im- 
prisonment, had  grown  terribly  hard, 
and  his  forehead  was  like  his  mouth. 

And  so  the  judge  donned  the  black 
cap,  and  Tippling  Tim  was  sentenced 
to  bo  hung  by  the  neck  till  he  was 
dead.  The  public  sighed  lightly  with 
relief  as  the  prisoner  was  led  away, 
quite  unmoved.  It  was  not  a  case 
that  appealed  to  their  sympathies.  A 
woman  who  killed  her  little  babe  ere  it 
well  had  time  to  breathe  in  this  life 
was  a  wretch  ;  but  there  might  be  ex- 
tenuating circumstances  to  excite  pity 
on  her  behalf.  But  the  man,  only  just 
a  man,  who  killed  his  mother  was  out- 
side the  pale  of  common  humanity. 
The  sooner  he  was  hung  and  buried  in 
quicklime  the  better  for  the  world. 

The  mayor  had  become  another  man 
since  this  ghastly  crime.    Every  one 
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noticed  it,  from  the  Lord  Street  minis- 
ter to  his  wife.  The  town's  business 
failed  to  interest  him.  Ho  absented 
himself  from  his  civic  duties,  from  the 
Sunday  services  at  chapel,  and  from 
the  dinner  table  at  Onslow  House. 
The  minister  and  Mrs.  Onslow  expos- 
tulated  gently  at  this  change  in  him. 
But  he  did  not  attempt  to  justify 
himself.  He  seemed  indifferent  to 
everything,  including  them  and  the 
aldermanic  concern  about  him. 

Even  the  town's  evening  paper  be- 
gan to  hint  at  the  acute  disappointment 
his  Worship  was  exciting  in  the  people 
over  whom  he  ruled  municipally.  Bur- 
gesses who  differed  from  the  mayor  in 
politics,  religion,  and  what  not  wrote 
letters  to  the  paper  on  the  subject. 
There  were  rejoiudei's  or  confirmatory 
letters  —  both  equally  humiliating  to 
their  subject,  and  really,  as  the  alder- 
men said,  both  very  annoying  to  the 
Town  Council. 

The  councillors  themselves  at  first 
tried  to  i*ally  Onslow  into  becoming 
activity  and  self-assertion.  But  they 
got  no  encouragement  from  him,  and 
Ihey  soon  discontinued  the  thankless 
task.  A  feeling  of  estrangement  grew 
between  them  and  him.  When  he  did 
occupy  the  mayoral  chair  they  watched 
him  with  curiosity,  but  without  sym- 
pathy. They  wondered  a  little  into 
what  he  was  going  to  develop. 

The  Lord  Street  minister's  brotlierly 
words  were  also  futile.  "  Better  leave 
me  to  myself,"  said  the  mayor  one  day 
when  these  were  especially  vigorous. 
**  What  is  it  the  Scotch  say  about 
'dreeing  one's  own  weird'?  That  is 
what  I  have  to  do.  It  is  a  bitter  cup, 
though  perhaps  wholesome  I  " 

After  this  the  minister  left  Mr.  Ons- 
low to  Providence. 

The  mayoress  suffered  most  of  all, 
though  her  husband  did  what  he  could 
to  abate  her  distress.  His  well-meant 
attempts  to  throw  off  his  absorption 
for  her  sake  did  not  succeed  ;  and  they 
were  so  cruelly  transparent  besides. 

The  mayor  took  very  learned  coun- 
sel's advice  about  the  possibility  of  a 
reprieve  for  Tippling  Tim.  But  there 
seemed  no  chance  of  it.    The  youth 
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could  not  have  played  his  cards  better, 
8aid  the  couusellor,  to  get  himself 
hung.  No  British  secretary  of  state 
would  think  twice  about  it. 

And  so  the  last  scene  in  Tippling 
Tim's  young  life  took  place. 

Those  who  were  present  at  the  exe- 
cution will  not  forget  it  in  a  hurry. 

It  was  a  still,  hard  day,  without  a 
break  in  the  cold,  grey  canopy  of  cloud 
overhead.  The  outline  of  the  building 
round  the  prison  yard  was  cold  and 
grim  and  altogether  forbidding.  A  sin- 
gle face  now  and  again  showed  at  one 
of  the  barred  windows  to  look  down  at 
the  little  assemblage  in  the  yard,  with 
the  scnffold  in  their  midst.  It  was  the 
face  of  a  warder  pacing  up  and  down 
a  corridor.  The  bell  tolled.  It  needed 
faith  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
mercy  and  loving-kindness  at  such  a 
time. 

Merab  Onslow  was  present  and  stood 
by  the  prison  doctor.  He  carried  a 
stone  face,  deeply  furrowed.  The  gov- 
ernor of  the  prison  wondered  what  on 
earth  had  made  him  wish  to  see  the  lad 
hung,  and  how  he  had  summoned  up 
the  necessary  fortitude  to  journey 
thirty-five  miles  so  early  on  a  January 
day  for  such  a  spectacle. 

The  lad  stepped  into  the  yard, 
"strapped  and  bound,  and  the  chaplain's 
words  from  the  Burial  Service  struck 
upon  the  ears  of  the  spectators.  The 
executioner  walked  jauntily,  as  if  he 
realized  his  importance  of  the  moment ; 
but  he  had  a  fit  of  coughing  which  he 
did  no^  coerce,  and  which  much  an- 
noyed the' chaplain.  Tippling  Tim  did 
not  seem  <  cuiious  about  anything 
except  the  scaffold.  His  eyes  were 
drawn  to  «it  the  instant  it  was  in  sight, 
and  there  they  stayed.  Only  when, 
with  commendable  celerity,  he  was  be- 
ing placed  on  Uie  trap,  did  he  look 
elsewhere.    Then  he  saw  his  father. 

At  the  same  moment  the  mayor, 
with  a  cry  that  tlinlled  the  bystanders, 
stumbled  across  the  yard,  and  put  his 
arms  about  the  felon. 

"Forgive  me,  my  eon  I  "  he  wailed. 

The  chaplain  paused,  and  even  the 
executioner  seemed  astonished.     But 


the  latter,  with  a  look  towards  the  gov- 
ernor,  who  nodded,  immediately  after- 
wards advanced  with  the  white  cap. 

Tippling  Tim  and  his  father  saw  it  at 
the  same  moment.  The  former  shook 
himself  free  of  his  father. 

"  I  told  you,"  he  said,  with  extraor- 
dinary composure,  **that  you'd  see 
what  I'd  do.  That's  all  I've  got  to 
say  to  you,  guv'nor.  I'm  old  Jack 
Ketch's,  I  am  I  " 

A  wintry  smile  was  on  the  youth'a 
lips,  and  stayed  there  even  when  the 
cap  was  adjusted,  the  bolt  had  been 
drawn,  and  the  death  thud  had  sounded. 

The  mayor  turned  and  left  the 
prison.  He  was  seen  no  more  in  his 
town  after  that  day.  For  a  week  the 
Town  Council  tolerated  his  absence 
uncomplainingly.  Then  they  called 
upon  the  ex-mayor  to  supersede  him. 

Merab  Onslow's  disappearance  is  not 
yet  fully  accounted  for.  His  wife  still 
lives  in  hope  of  seeing  him  return  to 
Onslow  House. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Beytow. 
TH£  CRIMEA  IN  1854  AND  ISM. 

BY  QBNBRAL  SIR  EVKLYN  WOOD, 
G.C.B.,  V.C. 

PART  II. 

In  describing  the  so-called  upland,  I 
stated  that  its  eastern  boundary  is  ter- 
minated by  a  wall-like  cliff,  which, 
after  running  for  six  miles  north  and 
south  from  the  head  of  the  harbor  of 
Sevastopol,  then  trends  away  to  the 
south-west,  passing  to  the  sea  cliffs  a 
mile  to  the  north  of  Balaklava. 

The  scene  of  the  two  cavalry  charges 
I  am  about  to  briefly  describe,  lies  be- 
tween the  Tchernaya  River  and  the 
village  of  Kadikoi,  which  stands  a  mil^ 
north  of  the  harbor.  The  plain  of 
Balaklava,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Tchernaya  and  on  the  south  by  the 
hills  around  the  harbor,  is  intersected 
into  two  parts  by  a  ridge  or  chain  of 
low  hills,  down  which  is  led  the  Woron- 
zow  Boad,  which  passes  generally  four 
thousand  yards  to  the  north  of  Bala- 
klava, and  about  two  miles  to  the  south 
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of  the  Tchernaya.  These  hills,  called 
by  us  the  Causeway  Heights,  stand 
well  above  the  plain,  and  divide  it  into 
two  parts,  which,  for  the  purpose  of 
descriptioDy  may  be  termed  the  North- 
em  and  Southern  Valleys  ;  ^  neither  has 
much  breadth,  and  the  Northern  Val- 
ley is  narrowed  in  by  a  clump  of  hills 
called  the  Fedioukine  Heights,  abutting 
on  the  river.  It  was  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Causeway  Heights  that  the 
charge  of  the  Heavy  Cavalry  Brigade 
took  place,  and  in  the  valley  lying  be- 
tween the  Fedioukine  Heights  and  the 
Causeway,  that  the  Light  Brigade  im- 
mortalized itself.  The  surface  of  both 
valleys  affords  perfect  ground  for  cav- 
alry manoeuvres.  On  the  Causeway 
Heights  were  five  slight  earthworks, 
and  there  was  a  sixth  on  a  circular  hill 
(called  Canrobert's),  which  stands  a 
little  to  the  southward  of  the  ridge. 
It  had  three  12-pound  iron  guns,  and 
there  were  two  in  each  of  the  three 
works  furthest  to  the  eastward.  These 
so-called  redoubts,  unworthy  of  the 
name,  being,  as  Hamley  says,  sur- 
mountable by  a  man  on  a  donkey, 
stretched  over  two  miles.  They  were 
occupied  by  Turks  ;  a  battalion  in  No. 
1,  or  Canrobert's,  and  half  a  battalion 
in  the  others. 

On  the  evening  of  the  24th  October, 
Kustem  Pasha,  the  brigadier-general 
in  command  of  the  Turkish  contingent, 
sent  in  news  of  an  impending  attack, 
and  stated  to  within  two  thousand  men 
the  number  of  Russians  acting  under 
Liprandi's  orders,  who  had  been  con- 
centrating for  fifteen  days  near  Tchor- 
goum.  As  there  had  been  already 
more  than  one  false  alarm.  Lord  Rag- 
lan contented  himself  with  asking  for 
an  immediate  report  of  any  further 
news,  and  no  extra  precautions  were 
taken. 

While  the  troopers  of  the  Cavalry 
Division  were  '*  standing  to  their 
horses  "  before  daylight  on  the  25th, 
the  Turks  opened  fire  on  the  advancing 
Bnssians.  Liprandi  brought  thirty 
guns  into  action  against  redoubts  Nos. 
1  and   2,  being  answered  by   five  12- 

1  Strictly  speaking,  the  Causeway  Heights  run 
from  W J7.W.  to  E.S.E. 


pounders,  and  two  batteries  which, 
escorted  by  the  Scots  Greys,  came  into 
action  on  the  Causeway  Heights.  The 
three  12-pounders  in  No.  1  redoubt 
were  soon  silenced,  but  the  battalion  of 
five  hundred  Moslems  stood  fast,  un- 
dauntedly awaiting  the  attack  of  five 
battalions,  which  were  closely  sup- 
ported by  six  others  ;  at  7.30  a.m., 
however,  the  redoubt  was  carried,  the 
Turks  leaving  one  hundred  and  seventy 
dead  in  it.  When  the  Turks  in  re- 
doubts Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  saw  their  com- 
rades in  No.  1  overwhelmed  without 
the  British  cavalry  coming  to  their  as- 
sistance, and  that  the  nearest  British 
battalion  was  three  thousand  yards 
away,  they  fled,  carrying  off  most  of 
their  camp  equipment,  with  which  they 
streamed  across  the  plain  towards  Bala- 
klava ;  some  were  sabred  in  this  re- 
treat. The  British  Cavalry  Division 
fell  back  to  the  north  of  No.  6  redoubt, 
with  its  back  to  the  wall-like  cliff  of  the 
upland. 

General  Liprandi  having  got  posses- 
sion of  redoubts  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  re- 
mained inactive  for  a  long  time,  but 
eventually  sent  a  large  body  of  cavalry 
up  the  Noithern  Valley,  and  as  it  came 
on,  four  squadrons,  separating  from  the 
mass,  moved  away  to  the  south-west 
to  attack  a  park  of  artillery,  which  the 
Russians  imagined  to  be  near  Kadikoi. 
Any  such  intention,  however,  was 
immediately  abandoned  on  the  receipt 
of  a  distant  and  nearly  innocuous  fire 
from  the  93rd  Highlanders  formed  in 
line  on  rising  ground  outside  Kadikoi. 

While  the  Russian  cavalry  was  mov- 
ing up  the  Northern  Valley,  General 
Scarlett,  with  eight  squadrons,  sent  by 
the  divisional  cavalry  general  to  sup- 
port the  93rd,  was  moving  down  the 
Southern  Valley.  Our  cavalry  had 
b^en  halted  on  low  ground,  and  forget- 
ful of  the  lessons  of  the  Peninsula,  had 
no  scouts  on  the  Causeway  Heights, 
and  w^ere  thus  unaware  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  Russian  cavalry  ;  nor  were 
the  eight  squadrons  then  going  south- 
wards, in  the  Southern  Valley,  parallel 
to  and  about  eight  hundred  yards  from 
the  ridge,  protected  by  any  flankers, 
which   should  have  pushed  along  the 
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Causeway  Heights,  as  far  as  the  Rus 
sian  skirmishers  would  allow  them  to 
approach.  The  Russians  also  moved 
without  scouts  or  flankei*s,  and  thus 
neither  of  the  cavaliy  generals,  soon  to 
he  in  close  personal  conflict,  was  aware 
of  the  movements  of  his  adversary. 

When  the  Russian  cavalry  came 
within  range  of  the  heavy  guns  on  the 
upland,  two  or  three  shots  were  fired, 
which  caused  the  whole  force  to  wheel 
to  its  left,  and  it  crossed  the  Causeway 
Heights. 

Our  Light  Brigade  having  just  moved 
a  short  distance  southwards,  was  at 
this  moment  facing  north-east,  and  the 
Russian  cavalry  disregarding  it  passed 
ohliquely  across  its  front.  As  the  eight 
squadrons  of  the  Heavy  Brigade,  mov- 
ing towards  the  93rd,  posted  near 
Kadikoi,  passed  the  Light  Brigade 
camp,  the  general's  aide-de-camp, 
chancing  to  turn  his  head  towards  the 
Causeway  Heights,  caught  sight  of  the 
lance  flags  in  the  Russian  column. 
Scarlett  immediately  gave  the  order 
"  Left  wheel  into  line,"  hut  the  order 
was  executed  by  only  one  squadron  of 
Inuiskillings  and  two  squadrons  of  the 
Greys,  the  other  five  squadrons  having 
passed  on  the  Balaklava  side  of  a  vine- 
yard. Having  wheeled  into  line,  the 
three  squadrons  moved  a  short  distance 
to  their  right  to  give  room  for  the  5th 
Dragoon  Guards,  which  the  general  in- 
tended should  come  up  on  the  left  of 
the  Greys. 

There  is  considerable  discrepancy  in 
the  figures  stating  the  Russian  strength, 
but  no  Russian  accounts  have  made  it 
less  than  twenty-three  hundred,  and 
from  the  balance  of  evidence  it  seems 
clear  that  the  Russians  had  nearly 
three  thousand  horsemen  present. 

By  the  time  that  the  three  leading 
squadrons  of  Scarlett's  command  had 
again  wheeled  into  line,  the  Russians, 
advancing  at  a  walk,  had  lessened  the 
intervening  space,  which,  at  the  mo- 
ment Scarlett  moved  forward,  was 
about  four  hundred  yards.  Both  the 
divisional  general  and  Scarlett  had  be- 
come very  impatient  to  get  the  three 
squadrons  in  motion  before  the  Rus- 
sians should  increase  their  pace.     The 


advance  was  sounded  repeatedly,  but 
it  was  difficult  to  induce  the  command- 
ing officers  to  move  until  the  line  had 
been  accurately  dressed  with  markers 
out  in  front.  At  last,  however,  the 
squadrons  got  into  motion,  and  al- 
though a  portion  was  incommoded  by 
the  camp  equipment  of  the  Light  Bri- 
gade lying  on  the  ground  over  which 
they  passed,  a  fair  pnce  was  attained 
before  our  men,  led  by  Scarlett,  who 
was  himself  fifty  yards  in  front  of  all, 
rode  into  the  Russians  who  had  halted. 
When  the  three  squadrons  dashed  into 
the  Russian  mnks,  they  appeared  to 
spectators  on  the  upland  to  be  en- 
gulfed, so  greatly  were  they  outfianked 
on  either  hand  by  the  enemy,  but  our 
men  gradually  hacked  their  way 
through  the  Russian  masses,  and  con- 
sidering the  enormous  disparity  of 
numbers,  with  singularly  little  loss. 

As  the  squadrons  entered  the  centre 
of  the  Russian  mass  the  outside  squad- 
rons from  either  flank  changed  front 
inwards,  in  order  to  surround  our  dra- 
goons. While  this  manoeuvre  was 
being  executed  the  Russian  wings  were 
ridden  into  by  the  remainder  of  the 
brigade,  which  in  many  cases  struck 
into  the  rear  rank  of  the  foe.  Just  as 
Scarlett  charged,  three  heavy  guns, 
firing  from  the  upland,  struck  the  rear 
of  the  Russian  mass,  rendering  it  un- 
steady, and  within  ten  minutes  of  the 
collision  the  whole  of  the  Russian 
horsemen  were  galloping  at  speed  over 
the  Causeway  Heights  whence  they 
had  come. 

During  this  time,  about  eight  or  ten 
minutes,  the  Light  Brigade  remained 
motionless.  It  saw  the  Heavy  Brigade, 
five  hundred  yards  off,  incurring  the 
danger  of  being  overwhelmed,  but  was 
not  permitted  by  its  commander  to 
move  a  step  forward  to  Scarlett's  assist- 
ance. 

Its  brigadier  believed  the  general 
commanding  the  division  had  given 
him  orders  that  he  was  to  defend  the 
position  on  which  he  then  stood  against 
any  attack,  but  on  no  account  to  leave 
it.  The  general,  on  the  contrar)',  as- 
serted that  his  orders  to  the  brigadier 
were  :   **  Attack    anything  and  ev«ry- 
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thing  that  shall  come  within  reach  of 
you." 

Behiud  the  brigadier  sat  an  officer  in 
command  of  the  17th  Lancers,  Captain 
Morris,  who  had  seen  much  service  in 
IndLi.  He  was  short  in  stature  but 
powerfully  made,  being  forty-three 
inches  round  the  chest,  and  was  affec- 
tionately termed  by  his  brother  officers 
**  the  pocket  Hercules."  During  the 
Punjab  campaign,  while  yet  a  youthful 
cornet,  he  engaged  in  single  combat 
a  horseman  who,  careering  in  front, 
challenged  the  16th  Lancers,  and,  after 
an  exciting  struggle,  killed  the  man. 
After  Morrises  service  in  India  he 
passed  through  the  Staff  College  (senior 
department)  and  there  was  no  cavalry 
officer  on  the  ground  with  wider  ex- 
perience. I  went  to  India  with  him 
in  1857,  and  kept  house  for  him  for 
sevei*al  months,  and  he  often  told  me 
that  he  repeatedly  urged  the  brigadier 
to  attack  the  rear  of  the  Russian  mass 
as  soon  as  it  was  committed  to  a  fight 
with  our  Heavy  Brigade  ;  and  on  his 
declining  to  do  so  begged  that  the  two 
squadrons  of  the  17th  Lancers,  then 
under  his  command,  might  be  permitted 
to  fall  on  the  rear  of  the  wavering  mass. 
It  is  true  that  the  brigadier  denied 
that  any  such  request  had  been  made, 
but  I  am  satisfied  that  he  was  mistaken 
and  honestly,  for  although  not  popular, 
he  was  never  accused  of  wilful  mis- 
statements. Moreover,  Morris  put  it 
officially  on  record  at  the  time  in  a 
letter  to  the  adjutant-general.  Morrises 
evidence  is  the  more  convincing 
because  when  many  were  running 
down  his  brigadier  for  having  retired 
prematurely  from  the  struggle  in  the 
Northern  Valley,  Morris,  who  was 
well  qualified  to  judge,  emphatically 
asserted  that  *'  He  led  like  a  gentle- 
man." 

The  Naval  Brigade  sent  doctors  down 
to  attend  to  the  wounded,  and  they 
described  to  us  that  evening  the  effect 
of  some  of  the  sword  cuts  inflicted  by 
our  heavy  dragoons  on  the  heads  of  the 
Russians  as  appalling  ;  in  some  cases 
the  headdress  and  skull  being  divided 
down  to  the  chin.  The  edge  of  the 
sword   was    used,  for  the  great-coats 


worn  by  the  Russians  were  difficult  to 
pierce  with  the  point. 

In  those  days  our  men  were  taught 
the  sword  exercise  with  great  regard 
for  regularity,  each  cut  being  followed 
in  correct  sequence  by  its  correspond- 
ing guard.  A  doctor,  dressing  a  wound 
in  one  of  our  men's  head,  asked, 
^'  And  how  came  you  to  get  this  ugly 
cut  ?  "  The  trooper  replied  with  much 
warmth,  ^'  I  had  just  cut  5^  at  a  Rus- 
sian, and  the  damned  fool  never 
guarded  at  all  but  hit  me  over  the 
head  I  "  Few  Russians  had  made  any 
attempt  to  sharpen  their  swords. 
Many  of  our  men  survived  after  re- 
ceiving an  incredible  number  of  cuts, 
and  a  private  of  the  4th  Dragoon 
Guards  had  fifteen  cuts  on  his  head, 
none  of  which  were  more  than  skin 
deep.  This  and  the  faulty  leading  of 
the  Russian  officers  account  for  the 
very  slight  loss  incurred  by  the  Heavy 
Brigade,  seventy-eight  killed  and 
wounded. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  inop- 
portune precision  of  dressing,  the  want 
of  flexibility  of  our  cavalry  in  this 
action,  and  the  neglect  of  all  precau- 
tions for  security  either  when  halted, 
or  when  moving  to  a  flank.  During 
the  last  four  years  we  have  seen  on  the 
Berkshire  Downs  all  the  regiments 
which  behaved  so  grandly  under  Scar- 
lett forty  yeai-s  ago,  and  on  the  18th 
September,  1894,  with  other  spectatora 
I  saw  at  our  manoeuvres  a  regiment 
cross  the  front  of  a  hostile  brigade  at 
a  gallop,  and,  having  gained  the  flank, 
wheel  into  line  without  checking  the 
pace,  and  advance  to  the  attack.  This 
was  not  one  of  Scarlett's  brigade,  but 
all  regiments,  in  spite  of  the  want  of 
sufficient  manoeuvre  ground,  have  im- 
proved in  many  ways  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  The  improvement  is  the  more 
creditable  to  our  officers,  since  even  at 
Aldei-shot  and  the  Curragh,  which  are 
the  only  stations  admitting  of  brigade 
drill,  the  space  is  too  limited  to  admit 
of  cavalry  manoeuvres.  Our  men  can 
manoeuvre  quicker,  they  understand 
"detached    duties"    better    than    for- 

»  A  body  out. 
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merly,  but  no  cavalry  Id  the  world  can 
ever  surpass  their  predecessors  in  iliat 
astonishing  courage  and  self-coufideuce 
which  curried  three  hundred  men  hurt- 
ling into  the  midst  of  three  thousand. 

Although  I  did  not  see  the  Light 
Brigade  charge,  of  which  no  Briton 
can  think  without  a  quickened  feeliug 
in  his  heart,  yet  having  enjoyed  ex- 
ceptional opportunities  of  associating 
with  some  of  the  most  prominent  actors 
in  that  dramatic  scene,  I  venture  to 
suggest  that  the  chivalrous  errors, 
which,  if  they  did  not  induce  the 
charge,  yet  contributed  to  the  heavy 
loss,  cannot  justly  be  attributed  to  only 
one  or  two  meu. 

The  two  leading  regiments  were  the 
13th  Light  Dragoons  and  the  I7th  Lan- 
cers. I  joined  the  former  before  the 
end  of  the  war,  and  the  latter  in  the 
time  of  the  Sepoy  Mutiny,  and  thus 
had  many  opportunities  of  hearing  at 
first  hand  not  only  the  incidents  of 
that  glorious  half  hour,  but  also  of  the 
events  of  the  previous  six  months. 

When  the  army  went  to  the  east,  our 
cavalry  officera  held  a  very  high  opinion 
of  the  possibilities  of  their  arm,  com- 
bined with  little  knowledge,  and  a 
lesser  opinion,  of  the  value  of  the  other- 
branches  of  the  service.  Mr.  Punch, 
who  often  hits  off  in  a  picture  the  pre- 
vailing thoughts  of  the  day,  had  a  very 
clever  sketch  in  a  number  which 
reached  our  army  at  Varna,  shortly 
before  the  troops  embarked.  Scene  — 
Camp  in  Bulgaria.  Two  cavalry  offi- 
cers greeting.  "  Oh,  Fwed,  have  you 
heard  ?  They  say  now  the  infantwy 
are  to  accompany  us  to  the  Crimea  I " 

When,  therefore,  eleven  hundred 
sabres  looked  on  while  the  infantry 
stormed  the  heights  overlooking  Bour- 
liouk  on  the  Alma,  the  irritation 
amongst  the  ardent  horsemen  was  in- 
tense. The  general  ^  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  Lord  Raglan's  ear  at 
this  time,  wrote  on  the  26th  October, 
'*  There  has  been  much  dissatisfaction 
expressed  (whether  right  or  wrong)  at 

t  It  is  remarkable  he  does  not  seem  to  hare  been 
aware  of  the  views  Mr.  Kinglake  attributed  to 
Lord  Raglan  as  to  holding  the  cavalry  in  reserve, 
"  I  will  keep  my  cavalry  in  a  bandbox." 


the  way  in  which  our  cavalry  has  been 
managed,  even  the  cavaliy  officers 
themselves  considering  it  has  not  been 
forward  enough." 

The  Light  Brigade  had  an  hour  or 
two  previously  been  looking  on  while 
their  comrades  achieved  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  cavalry  victories  recorded, 
and  officers  were  naturally  eager  to 
emulate  such  a  deed.  This  state  of 
feeliug  explains,  to  a  certain  extent, 
how  proud,  brave  leaders,  with  no 
knowledge  of  war,  were  easily  led  into 
attempting  to  execute  an  order  of 
which  they  disapproved,  especially 
when  the  senior  had  been  irritated  by 
what  he  considered  to  be  an  insubordi- 
nately  expressed  suggestion  of  a  head- 
quarter aide-de-camp. 

The  divisional  cavalry  leader  on  re- 
ceipt of  the  order  brought  by  Captain 
Nolan  freely  criticised  Lord  Bagian's 
instructions,  and  this  probably  did  not 
render  Captain  Nolan  more  respectful. 
He  had  brought  the  following  order, 
reiterating  a  somewhat  similar  com- 
mand sent  down  previously.  '^  Lord 
Raglan  wishes  Uie  cavalry  to  advance 
rapidly  to  the  front,  and  try  to  prevent 
the  enemy  carrying  away  the  guns  ; 
troop  of  horse  artillery  may  accom- 
pany. The  French  cavalry  is  on  your 
left.    Immediate." 

From  where  the  divisional  general 
received  this  order,  ».e.,  on  the  south- 
ern slope  of  the  Causeway  Heights,  no 
Russians  were  visible,  and  he  asked 
sharply,  ^^  Attack,  sir  I  attack  what 
guns  ?  "  The  general  considered  that 
Nolan  replied  in  an  insulting  totio  as 
he  pointed  in  an  easterly  direction, 
"There,  my  lord,  is  your  enemy,  and 
there  are  your  guns." 

As  Mr.  Kinglake  justly  observes, 
whichever  way  Captain  Nolan  pointed, 
the  difference  in  the  angle  from  the 
captured  English  guns  on  the  Causeway 
Heights,  which  Lord  Raglan  thought 
the  Russians  were  about  to  remove, 
and  the  battery  of  Russinu  guns  in  the 
Northern  Valley,  behind  which  the  de- 
feated Russian  cavalry  had  retreated 
and  were  then  standing,  was  only 
twenty  degrees. 

A  fuller  consideration  of  the  order 
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would  haVe  shown  a  more  experienced 
commander  that  Lord  Baglan  could  not 
have  intended  the  cavalry  brigade  to  go 
down  the  Northern  Valley,  since  the 
previous  instructions,  to  which  I  have 
referred,  ran  thus :  "  Cavalry  to  ad- 
vance and  take  advantage  of  any  oppor- 
tunity to  recover  the  heights ; "  but 
our  cavalry  leaders  were  unused  to 
war,  and  its  attendant  difficult  prob- 
lems. 

When  the  general  rode  across  the 
Causeway  Heights,  to  where  his  briga- 
dier then  sat  looking  down  the  North- 
em  Valley,  and  imparted  to  him  the 
order,  there  was  a  further  misunder- 
standing, for  he  considered  that  his 
command  in  the  charge  was  to  be  lim- 
ited to  the  13th  Light  Dragoons  and 
17tb  Lancers.  This  view  was  not  alto- 
gether unreasonable,  for  the  divisional 
general,  against  the  brigadier's  \YiIl, 
moved  back  the  11th  Hussars  into  (he 
second  line.  The  formation  in  which 
the  live  regiments,  consisting  of  ten 
and  one-half  squadrons  (the  8th  Hus- 
aars  had  half  a  squadron  at  headcluar- 
ters),  moved  down  the  valley,  was  as 
follows  :  13th  Light  Dragoons,  17ih 
Lancers ;  2nd  line,  11th  Hussars,  4th 
Light  Dragoons,  some  way  behind  but 
which  were  intended  to  come  up  along- 
side the  11th  Hussars  ;  8th  Hussars  in 
3rd  line.  The  brigade  moved  forward 
at  the  trot.  Shortly  after  it  advanced, 
Captain  Nolan  was  seen  galloping 
across  the  front,  shouting,  and  point- 
ing to  the  Causeway  Heights  with  his 
sword.  The  brigadier,  not  realizing 
what  Nolan  was  endeavoring  to  con- 
vey, regarded  this  as  an  unwarrantable 
interference  with  the  direction  of  the 
brigade  ;  and  Nolan  was  unable  to  give 
any  further  information,  for  the  first 
shell,  bursting  just  in  front  of  his 
horse,  tore  away  part  of  the  brave 
Hussar's  chest.  His  horse  turning, 
went  back,  the  dead  body  remaining  for 
some  distance  erect  in  the  saddle. 

After  the  brigade  had  been  five  min- 
utes in  motion,  it  was  fired  on  from 
batteries  and  riflemen  on  the  Fodiou- 
kine  Hc'ights,  and  also  from  batteries 
and  riflemen  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Causeway  Heights.    It  then  came 


under  the  direct  fire  of  twelve  guns  in 
its  front.  A  steady  gallop  was  main- 
tained, until  what  remained  of  the  four 
squadrons  got  near  the  guns,,  when 
the  pace  was  increased  to  an  estimated 
seventeen  miles  an  hour,  and  our  men, 
galloping  through  the  battery,  went 
headlong  into  the  Russian  cavalry, 
which,  repeating  the  mistake  made  in 
the  Southern  Valley,  remained  at  the 
halt,  until  the  men  turned  their  backs 
before  the  handful  of  British  soldiers. 
The  4th  Light  Dragoons  got  up  tO; 
within  thirty  yards  of  the  11th  Hus- 
sars, and  on  reaching  the  battery 
through  which  the  13lh  and  17th  had 
passed,  found  the  Eussians  endeavor-) 
ing  to  carry  away  their  guns.  The  4th! 
remained  some  minutes  attempting '  tO' 
defeat  this  object,  and  began  to  send' 
back  some  of  the  guns  before  going 
forward  to  pick  up  the  remnants  of  the 
four  leading  squadrons. 

The  right  squadron  of  the  11th  Hus- 
sars only  touched  the  right  of  the 
Russian  battery,  and  passing  on  charged 
some  Russians  who  stood  at  the  halt 
till  just  before  the  eollision,  and  then 
retired.  The  8th  Hussars,  after  suf- 
fering heavily  from  fire,  brought  up 
their  left  shoulders,  and  eventually 
charged  facing  the  direction  in  which 
they  had  come,  with  the  same  success 
that  had  attended  all  the  other  encoun- 
ters, the  Russians  giving  way  easily 
when  attacked. 

Meanwhile  the  4th  regiment  Chas- 
seurs d'Afrique,  moving  to  the  north- 
ern end  of  the  Fedioukine  Heights,  got 
on  the  flank  of  the  Russian  batteries 
thereon,  and  so  effectively  silenced 
them  that  the  survivors  of  the  Light 
Brigade  were  not  inconvenienced  in 
their  retreat  by  the  Are  of  guns  on  that 
side. 

The  Heavy  Brigade  was  moved  for- 
ward on  the  northern  slope  of  the, 
Causeway  Heights  until  it  came  under 
effective  fire  ;  but  eventually,  the  di-. 
visional  general  considering  that  to 
keep  it  in  this  forward  position  would, 
he  to  incur  useless  loss,  he  retired,  and 
practicall}'  comparatively  little  damage 
was  (lone  to  the  survivors  of  the  Light 
Brigade  in  their  retreat. 
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Nevertheless,  the  losses  were  great. 
Out  of  six  hundred  and  seventy-three 
of  all  ranks  who  rode  xlown  the  valley, 
only  one  hundred  and  ninely-five  rode 
back.  There  were  one  hundred  and 
thirty  killed,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  wounded,  and  fifteen  prisoners, 
the  balance  being  dismounted,  for  out 
of  the  six  hundred  and  seventy-three 
horses,  four  hundred  and  seventy-five 
were  killed  and  forty-two  wounded. 

The  havoc  and  confusion  wrought 
amongst  the  Eussian  troops  are  inde- 
scribable, and  this  accounts  for  the 
number  of  our  dismounted  men  who 
escaped.  Several  individuals  of  the 
leading  squadrons  dashed  on  to  the 
banks  of  the  Tchernaya,  one  officer 
killing  in  succession,  near  the  river, 
the  wheel,  centre,  and  lead  drivers  of  a 
gun  which  the  Russians  were  endeav- 
oring to  carry  off. 

Lieutenant  Percy  Smith,  13th  Light 
Dragoons,  from  an  accident  to  his  right 
hand,  csirried  merely  a  dummy  sword 
in  the  sciibbard.  While  leading  his 
men  on  the  far  side  of  the  Kussian  bat- 
tery, a  Kussinn  soldier,  perceiving  he 
had  no  sword,  galloped  up  alongside, 
and  resting  his  carbine  on  the  left  arm, 
pressed  the  muzzle  close  to  Smith's 
body  as  the  two  horsemen  galloped, 
locked  together.  Smith  presently,  find- 
ing the  suspense  intolerable,  struck  at 
the .  Russian's  face  with  the  maimed 
hand,  and  the  carbine  going  off,  the 
bullet  passed  over  Smith's  head,  the 
Russian  then  leaving  him  alone. 

Captain  Morris,  of  the  17th  Lancers, 
terribly  wounded,  gave  up  his  sword  to 
a  Russian  officer,  who  shortly  after- 
wards, being  <lriven  from  his  side,  left 
Morris  alone,  and  he  nearly  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  the  cupidity  of  some  Cossacks. 
From  them  and  others,  however,  he 
escaped,  and  eventually,  with  great 
difficulty,  got  back,  up  the  valley,  till 
he  fell  insensible  close  to  the  dead 
body  of  his  friend  Nolan. 

Lieutenant  Sir  William  Gordon,  who 
greatly  distinguished  himself  in  per- 
sonal combats  in  central  India  in  1858, 
is  still  an  active  man,  although  the 
doctors  said,  on  the  25th  October,  he 
was  ^^  their  only  patient  with  his  head 


off,"  so  terribly  had  he  been  hacked  by 
a  crowd  of  Russians  into  which  he 
penetrated.  He  used  to  make  little  of 
his  escape,  but  we  learnt  that  after 
being  knocked  out  of  the  saddle  he  lay 
on  his  horse's  neck,  trying  to  keep  the 
blood  from  his  eyes.  Eventually,, 
without  sword  or  pistol,  he  turned 
back,  and,  unable  to  regain  his  stirrups 
although  a  perfect  horseman,^  rode  at 
a  walk  up  the  valley.  He  found  be- 
tween himself  and  our  Heavy  Brigade 
a  regiment  of  Russian  cavalry  facing- 
up  the  valley.  He  was  now  joined  by 
two  or  three  men,  and  he  made  for  the 
squadron  interval.  The  nearest  Rus- 
sians, hearing  him  approach,  looked 
back  and  by  closing  outwai*ds  to  bar 
his  passage,  left  sufficient  opening  in 
the  squadron,  through  which  Gordon 
passed  at  a  canter.  He  was  followed, 
and  summoned  to  surrender,  and  re- 
fusing, would  have  been  cut  down,  had 
not  his  pursuer  been  shot. 

Most  lovers  of  art  have  admired  Miss 
Elizabeth  Thompson's  power  in  depict- 
ing the  frenzied  expression  of  the  Hus- 
sar's eye  in  her  picture,  "Balaklava.'* 
I  have  seen  many  such  faces,  but  car- 
nage does  not  so  affect  all  men,  and 
we  know  that  a  cornet,  rich  in  worldly 
possessions,  whose  horse  was  killed 
well  down  in  the  valley  near  the  guns^ 
kept  his  head,  and  extricating  the  sad- 
dle, carried  it  back  into  camp  on  his 
head. 

The  Light  Brigade  charge  —  albeit 
the  Russian  battery  was  wrecked,  the 
Russian  cavalry  driven  off  the  field, 
and  the  Russian  infantry  induced  to 
fall  back  in  squares  —  was  nevertheless 
a  glorious  failure,  since  we  left  the 
Russians  in  possession  of  the  three 
redoubts  and  our  12-pounder  guns. 
The  charge  of  the  Heavy  Brigade  was 
an  astounding  success.  But  the  ter- 
rible loss  incurred  by  Light  Brigade 
squadrons,  and  the  glamour  thrown 
over  their  wild  ride  by  the  impressive- 
verses  of  the  laureate,  entirely  blinded 
the  public  as  to  the  material  military 
success  attained  by  the  two  exploits. 

>  Within  a  few  months  of  Joining  as  a  reondt,  he 
trained  and  rode  his  hunter,  winning  the  regi- 
mental challenge  cup. 
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The  feelings  of  our  countrynieu  are 
seldom  moved  except  by  iucidents  iu 
which  there  is  severe  loss  of  life,  and 
thus  the  determined  gallantry  shown 
iu  the  attack  of  the  three  leading 
squadrons  of  the  Heavy  Brigade  has 
remained  comparatively  unappreciated. 

Those  who  balance  loss  and  gain  by 
restricting  their  consideration  to  one 
day  only,  scarcely  allow  that  anything 
was  achieved  by  the  Light  Brigade  on 
the  25th  October.  If  we  accept,  how- 
ever. Lord  Raglan's  primary  error  of 
launching  cavalry  unsupported  by  in- 
fantry to  the  attack  of  twenty  thousand 
men  in  position,  the  subsequent  misun- 
derstanding of  the  order,  and  indeed 
every  criticism  that  has  been  made  on 
the  charge,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  its 
memories  will  inspire  our  children  with 
a  desire  to  emulate  the  courage  of  their 
predecessors,  and  our  foes  with  the 
uneasy  feeling  with  which  the  bravest 
of  our  soldiers  in  India  regard  the  ap- 
proach of  Ghazis  who  have  made  up 
their  minds  indeed  to  go  into  the  next 
world  y  but  only  in  company  with  some 
of  those  in  their  front. 

Although  General  Bosquet  accurately 
characterized  the  charge  as  *^  magni(i- 
ceht,  but  not  war,"  yet  the  impression 
it  created  on  our  allies  was  clearly 
shown  later  by  the  unbounded  impor- 
tance General  Canrobert  attached  to 
the  Light  Brigade  supporting  his  troops 
at  Inkerman. 

Distance  and  expense  must  militate 
/  against  officers  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances visiting  this  historical  valley, 
but  though  the  luxuriant  grass  and  wild 
flowers  which  adorned  it  in  spring  forty 
years  ago  have  now  disappeared,  being 
replaced  by  cultivation,  yet  its  shape 
cannot  alter,  and  to  the  end  of  time, 
any  one  interested  in  the  deeds  of 
our  army,  by  standing  on  tlie  edge 
of  the  upland,  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  tracing  the  course  of  those  who,  it 
may  be  truly  said,  in  devoted  obedi- 
ence to  orders  '^  rushed  to  glory  or  the 
grave." 

I  spent  the  night  of  the  25th  October 
in  the  trenches,  and  having  returned  to 
camp  at  daylight,  enjoyed  on  the  26lh 
a  distant  but  clear  view  of  the  sortie 


by  the  Russians  while  they  were  on 
the  Inkerman  crest,  distant  from  our 
parade  ground  about  twenty-five  hun- 
dred yards.  At  1  p.m.  I  was  loitering 
outside  our  camp  when  rapid  firing 
commenced  near  the  2nd  Division  ; 
bugles  now  chorussed  in  the  camps  on 
either  side,  and  the  Naval  Brigade  fell 
in  and  looked  to  the  ammunition. 
Soon  a  battery  of  artillery  passed  near 
our  camp  —  the  teams  stretched  down 
and  every  driver  riding  his  horee  ; 
what  impressed  me,  so  that  I  have 
never  forgotten  it,  was  the  set,  deter- 
mined look  on  the  faces  of  the  men  : 
not  an  eye  was  turned  to  the  right  or 
left,  as  the  guns  swept  past — and  no 
one  seemed  to  notice  the  little  bank 
and  surface  drain  on  either  side  of  a 
road  (existing  then  as  it  does  now), 
which  sent  the  guns  jumping  up  in  the 
air.  In  silence  we  watched  the  battery 
speed  on,  until  from  where  we  were 
standing,  they  seemed  to  unlimber 
within  hands-shaking  distance  of  the 
Russians,  who  a  few  minutes  later 
began  to  fall  back  before  our  rapidly 
increasing  nunibci*s. 

The  fighting  on  the  high  ground  at 
Inkerman  was  soon  over,  the  Russians 
being  easily  repulsed.  It  gave,  how- 
ever, a  chance  of  distinction  to  my 
friend  W.  N.  W.  Hewett,*  of  H.M.S. 
Beagle,  and  he  eagerly  seized  it,  win- 
ning the  most  coveted  decoration  in 
the  world.  Between  the  nights  of  the 
8th  and  10th  October,  a  batteiy  had 
been  thrown  up  on  the  ridge,  about 
half  a  mile  in  front  of  where,  much 
later  in  the  siege,  the  Victoria  redoubt 
stood,  and  now  stands.  It  was  in  the 
first  instance  built  for  five  guns,  and 
made  such  good  practice  at  the  Malakoff 
two  thousand  yards  distant,  and  the 
ships  in  the  Careenage  creek,  twenty- 
five  hundred  yards  distant,  that  tlie 
Russians  called  it  the  five-eye  batteiy ; 
but  before  the  26th,  four  guns  htid  been 
removed.  The  official  naval  account 
states  that  the  officer  commanding  some 
infantry  further  back,  sent  an  order  to 
Mr.  Hewett  to  spike  his  gun  and  retire, 
and  that    he  refused,  politely   urging 

>  Afterwards  Admiral  Sir  W.  Hewett,  V.C. 
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that  the  commodore  would  never  have 
sent  such  an  order.  This  account  also 
stales  that  some  soldiers  helped  to  cut 
down  the  parapet  to  enable  the  gun  to 
be  fired  to  the  flank.  The  difference  is 
not  material,  but  I  prefer  to  follow  our 
sailor's  unofficial  version,  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  accurate. 

When  the  Russians  were  seen  on  the 
Inkernmn  crest,  and  were  observed 
emerging  from  the  Careenage  Riivine 
and  approachiug  the  battery,  a  message 
was  sent  to  Mr.  Hewett  to  spike  his 
gun  and  retire.  This  order  was  deliv- 
ered at  a  critical  moment.  Hewett  had 
been  firing  at  and  keeping  back  some 
of  the  enemy  who  attempted  to  ap- 
proach on  the  ridge  in  his  right  front, 
but  now  one  or  more  companies  which 
had  ascended  the  Careenage  Ravine  out 
of  sight  of  the  battery,  were  advancing 
by,  and  had  got  withiu  two  hundred 
yards  of  the  right  flank  of  the  battery. 
The  gun  could  not  be  trained  to  reach 
them  as  the  embrasure  confined  its 
^'  Held  "  of  fire,  but  Hewett  was  quick 
of  resource,  and  after  one  more  round, 
as  the  gun  was  being  reloaded,  he  gave 
the  word,  '^  Four  handspikes  muzzle  to 
the  right,"  ^  and  trained  the  gun  so 
that  its  muzzle  rested  against  the 
earthen  flank  wall  of  his  battery.  Turn- 
ing to  the  messenger  who  was  repeat- 
ing the  order,  he  shouted,  *•'•  Retire  I  — 
retire  be  damned  I —Fire  I  "  and  a 
mass  of  earth,  stones,  and  gabions  was 
driven  by  the  projectile  and  sixteen 
pounds  of  powder  into  the  faces  of  the 
victory-shouting  Russians,  who,  struck 
by  this  wide-spreading  extemporized 
shell,  fell  back  discomfited.  Our  in- 
fantry pursued  them,  being  led  on 
roost  gallantly  by  one  officer,  the  only 
roan  just  then  iu  red,  the  others  wear- 
ing great-coats. 

The  Russians,  in  their  attack  made 
by  six  thousand  men  on  the  2nd  Divi- 
sion, lost  two  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
and  eighty  prisoners  were  taken  by  our 
soldiers  in  the  pursuit,  which  was 
pushed  to  the  end  of  the  ridge  opposite 
the  Malakoff.  The  enemy  had  in- 
tended to  hold  and  entrench  the  high 

>  In  Artillery  language,  *'TraU  left.'* 


grouud  we  called  Shell  Hill,  which- 
stands  thirty  feet  below,  and  twelve 
hundred  yards  north  of  the  Inkerraan 
crest. 

My  Relief  breakfasted  at  2.30  a.m. 
on  the  5tli  November,  and  marched  off 
to  battery  at  3  a.m.  It  had  been  rain- 
ing heavily  during  the  night,  and  was 
still  drizzling  at  dawn.  Tliere  was  a 
fog,  which,  though  dense  in  the  val- 
leys, lifted  occasionally  on  the  hills. 
We  could  hear  plainly  the  bells  ringing 
in  the  city  at  4  a.m.,  and  some  said 
they  could  hear  the  rumble  of  artillery 
wheels. 

We  were  now  about  to  pay,  not  for 
what  was  hastily  termed  **  procrastina- 
tion "  in  our  leaders,  and  "  indolence  " 
in  our  meu,  but  mther  from  our  coun- 
trymen's incapacity  to  understand  that 
even  British  soldiers  may  be  too  se- 
verely tried  in  tasks  assigned  to  them. 
The  army  may  well  forgive  this  erro- 
neous opinion  I  have  quoted,  for  it  was 
based  on  imperfect  knowledge,  and  ho 
who  wrote  it,  by  telling  the  story  of 
our  men's  sufferings  to  the  public,, 
saved  the  remnant  of  our  army.  The 
TVmes,  more  than  half  a  century  ago, 
by  rescuing  the  principal  bankers  of 
Europe  from  pecuniary  losses,  gained 
greater  honors  than  have  ever  before 
or  since  been  paid  to  any  newspaper. 
These  services  were,  however,  but  tri- 
fles compared  to  what  their  agent,  the 
first  of  war  correspondents,  effected  for 
our  troops  during  the  painful  scenes  I 
shall  describe  in  a  further  article. 
Custom,  and  an  acquired  sentiment  of 
reticence  under  privations,  tied  the 
tongues  and  pens  of  our  chiefs.  Wil- 
liara  Howard  Russell  dared  to  tell  his 
employers,  and  through  them  all  En- 
glish-speaking  peoples,  that  our  little 
army  was  perishing  from  want  of 
proper  food  and  clothing.  He  prob- 
ably made  mistakes,  as  his  statements, 
often  hurriedly  written,  were  necessa- 
rily based  on  incomplete  information. 
He  incurred  much  enmity,  but  few 
unprejudiced  men  who  were  in  the 
Crimea  will  now  attempt  to  call  in 
question  the  fact  that,  by  awakening 
the  conscience  of  the  British  nation  to 
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UiA  sufferiugs  of  iu  troops,  he  saved 
the  reiuuant  of  those  gi-aod  battalions 
we  landed  in  September. 

The  failure  to  intrench  at  Inkertuan 
was  caused  by  our  having  engaged  in 
an  enterprise  entirely  beyond  our 
powers,  wliich  the  reflex  action  of  pub- 
lic opinion  from  England  would  not 
allow  us  to  abandon,  even  if  our  lend- 
ers had  been  willing  to  do  so.  The 
general  oflScers  commanding  not  only 
the  2nd  Division,  but  others,  had 
pointed  out  the  expediency  of  fortify- 
ing the  Inkerinan  position,  and  the 
engineers  pressed  continually  for 
"more  working  parties,"  "more  cov- 
ering parties,"  and  "  that  the  Mamelon 
should  be  occupied." 

All  these  measures  were  most  desir- 
able, but  Lord  Baglaii  must  have  felt 
how  impossible  it  was  for  him  to  avail 
himself  of  a  tenth  part  of  the  advice 
pressed  on  his  notice,  for  on  the  25th 
October  (Balaklava  day)  Sir  George 
Brown  reported,  "at  daylight  instead 
of  having  any  one  in  camp  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  position,  we  (the  Light 
Division)  shall  be  short  of  troops  to 
relieve  picquets ; "  and  a  few  days 
later,  but  prior  to  Inkerman,  the  gen- 
eral officer  who  had  been  urging  the 
intrencbment  of  that  hill,  wrote,  "  I 
have  but  six  hundred  men  on  this 
front  position.  The  troops  are  com- 
pletely worn  out  with  fatigue.  This  is 
serious."  Yet  the  Mamelon,  on  the 
occupation  of  which  the  engineers  were 
insisting,  was  three  thousand  yards 
further  in  advance,  and  only  six  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  Malakofif  I  So 
Lonl  Raglan  could  only  trust  in  Provi- 
dence, in  his  own  stoical,  courageous 
nature,  and  the,  as  yet,  unconquerable 
fighting  qualities  of  our  soldiers. 

On  the  crest  of  Inkeiman  there  were 
a  few  yards  of  breastwork  thrown  up 
by.  a  party  of  the  2nd  Division,  and 
some  gunners.  It  was,  however,  of  no 
great  value  in  the  memonible  defence 
of  those  blood-stained  slopes,  except 
perhaps  in  defining  a  line  of  resistance. 
Tlie  Sandbag  battery,  round  which  the 
Russians  and  English  struggled  so  des- 
perately, had  no  (j^uns  in  it,  they  having 
been  removed  after  they  had  crushed ' 


an  opposing  battery  which  the  Russians 
erected  on  the  real  Inkerman  heights, 
north  of  the  Tchernaya  River,  for  the 
hills  we  call  Inkerman  have  no  name. 
The  position  of  the  Sandbag  battery 
was,  however,  of  tactical  value,  for  im* 
mediately  below  it  the  ground  falls 
rapidly  for  forty  yards,  and  then  be- 
comes almost  precipitous  to  the  Tcher- 
naya Valley.  This  ledge  therefore  was 
important  as  affording  a  foothold  to 
assailants  or  defenders,  and  both  sides 
held  it  alternately.  The  battery  stood 
at  the  north-east  shoulder  of  what  Mr. 
Kinglake  terms,  the  "  Fore  ridge  of 
the  Inkerman  Crest."  This  crest  line 
runs  east  and  west,  and  is  nearly  level 
for  half  a  mile,  being  bisected  into  two 
equal  parts  by  the  road,  which  comes 
up  from  the  head  of  the  harbor  through 
the  Quarry  Ravine,  and  the  road,  as  it 
emerges  on  the  open  ground,  runs 
nearly  north  and  south.  At  about  four 
hundred  yards  from  the  road  as  it 
passes  over  the  crest,  the  ground  falls 
rapidly  to  either  side.  To  the  west  it 
descends  to  a  branch  of  the  Careenage 
Ravine,  and  to  the  east  it  sinks  to  the 
steep  edge  of  the  upland  overlooking  the 
Tchernaya  Valley.  The  "  Fore  ridge  " 
runs  four  hundred  yards  to  the  north 
of  the  crest,  and  to  the  east  of  the  road, 
with  a  gentle  upward  slope  of  one  in 
sixty  from  the  crest  to  the  northward, 
equal  to  a  rise  of  twenty  feet.  Then 
from  the  north  end  of  the  Fore  ridge 
the  ground  falls  for  three  hundred 
yards,  one  in  ten,  and  at  this  lower 
point  is  the  ledge  on  which  the  Sand- 
bag battery  stands. 

From  the  crest  line  of  our  position 
the  ground  falls  gently  for  four  hun- 
dred yards  northwards  to  the  head  of 
the  Quarry  Ravine,  up  which  the  Post 
Road  is  engineered,  rising  six  hundred 
feet  from  the  valley  in  curves  to  obtain 
gradients  possible  for  loaded  vehicles. 
The  Sandbag  battery  stands  five  hun- 
dred yards  east  of  the  head  of  this 
ravine,  but  out  of  sight  of  travellers 
emerging  from  it,  being  hidden  by  the 
spine  of  the  Fore  ridge,  and  at  two 
hundred  and  fifty  yards,  or  half-way, 
the  head  of  a  lesser  ravine  juts  in,  thus 
rendering  difficult   any  advance  by  a 
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formed  line  from  norlh  to  south.^ 
Westwards  of  the  Post  Koad  exit  from 
the  Quarry  Kaviiie  the  ground  is  fairly 
level  for  three  hundred  yards,  when  it 
falls  into  another  hranch  of  the  Ca- 
reenage Ravine,  distinct  from  that 
which  bounds  the  crest  line  on  its 
western  side. 

From  about  the  head  of  the  Quarry 
Ravine  the  ground  rises  gently  to  the 
northward  for  eight  hundred  yanls, 
where,  on  the  highest  part,  called  by 
us  Shell  Hill,  there  is  still  (1894)  a  re- 
doubt,  erected  in  the  spring  of  1855. 
It  is  tliirty  feet  below  the  crest  of  the 
English  position.  On  either  side  of 
Shell  Hill  spurs  run  out,  sloping  down 
to  either  side,  but  not  so  steeply  but 
that  they  afforded  the  Russian  guns 
a  frontage  on  a  north-east  south-west 
line  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  When 
the  infantiy  advanced,  however,  its 
front  was  narrowed  to  the  three  or  four 
hundred  yards  lying  between  the  branch 
of  the  Careenage  Ravine  and  the  Post 
Road  ;  and  to  get  to  the  eastward  the 
Russian  troops  must  either  have  crossed 
the  Quarry  Ravine,  or  have  moved  to  a 
flank  under  close  fire.  All  the  ground 
was  covered  by  low  coppice  of  stunted 
oaks,  and  except  where  it  was  nearly 
level,  by  large  boulders  of  crags. 
Where  there  were  no  stones,  the  ground 
was  wet  and  muddy,  and  all  these  con- 
ditions made  movements  of  troops  in 
close  formation  difficult.^ 

The  Russian  arrangements  were  bad 
in  all  respects.  The  attack  was  under- 
taken against  the  advice  of  the  admi- 
rals and  generals,  under  pressure  from 
the  grand  dukes,  who  had  recently  ar- 
rived in  the  city.  General  Soimonoff 
was  to  lead  nineteen  thousand  infantry 
and  thirty-eiglit  guns  up  the  Inkerman 
ridge  to  what  we  called  Shell  Hill,  from 
which  he  was  to  assault  in  concert 
with  General  Pauloff,  who  was  to  lead 
sixteen  thousand  infantry  and  ninety- 
six  guns  across  the  harbor  head  and  up 

1  Visitors  may  readily  find  the  battery,  which 
■till  (1894)  exists,  by  walking  from  the  head  of  the 
rayine  so  as  to  avoid,  but  pass  close  to,  the  inter- 
vening lesser  ravine. 

>  The  coppice,  then  low  on  the  crest,  is  now 
(August,  1894)  from  seven  feet  to  nine  feet  high, 
and  is  growizig  thicker. 


to  the  high  ground,  some  by  a  ravine 
north  of  Shell  Hill,  and  some  by  the 
Quarry  Ravine,  a  climb  of  six  hundred 
feet ;  while  Gortschakoif,  who  had  re-  ' 
placed  Liprandi  outside  Balaklava  was 
to  seize  a  corner  of  the  upland.  When 
the  forces  joined.  General  Dannenberg 
was  to  assume  command  of  Soimonoff 
and  Pauloff's  armies.  Neither  he  nor 
Menschikoff  knew  that  the  Careenage 
Ravine  is  absolutely  precipitous  at  ita 
northern  end,  and  for  some  way  up, 
and  Dannenberg  issued  orders  on  the 
supposition  that  troops  could  cross 
from  ridge  to  ridge  without  difficulty. 
Soimonoff  showed  his  draft  of  orders 
to  Menschikoff,  who  approved,  al* 
though  he  had  previously  approved 
those  issued  by  Dannenberg,  and  the 
prince  left  the  matter  of  the  line  of 
advance  undecided. 

Mr.  Kinglake  has  with  infinite  trouble 
disentangled  by  ^*  Periods  "  the  conflict- 
ing stories  of  this  confused  struggle, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  this  condensed 
account  I  prefer  to  divide  the  battle 
roughly  into  Ave  attacks. 

FIRST  ATTACK. 

General  Soimonoff  moved  from 
the  city  at  2  A.M.,  and  crossing  the 
very  difficult  defile  of  the  Careenage 
Ravine,  got  into  position  before  day- 
light. He  did  not  wait  for  Dannen- 
berg, or  communicate  with  Pauloff, 
but,  as  soon  as  his  gunners  could  see, 
opened  fire  with  heavy  guns  of  posilion 
from  Shell  Hill  against  our  picqnets 
on  the  crest,  the  overshots  destroying 
many  of  the  2nd  Division  tents  pitched 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  crest. 
Soimonoff  halted  his  infantry  on  the 
neck  of  land,  four  hundred  yards  wide, 
which  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
upper  end  of  the  Quarry  Ravine,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  glen  leading  down 
into  the  Careenage  Ravine,  while  his 
guns  played  on  our  crest,  crushing  the 
2nd  Division  battery  on  the  east  of 
the  road,  but  failing  to  silence  that  on 
I  he  west  side.  Behind  and  about  the 
crest  were  three  thousand  men  of  the 
2nd  Division  ;  and  half  a  mile  further 
south,  the  Guards  thirteen  hundred 
strong.     The  Right  Brigade  Light  Di- 
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▼ision,  fourteen  hundred  men,  was  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  the  westward,  and 
the  4lh  Division  two  and  a  half  in  ilea 
to  the  westward.  Bosquet's  two  divi- 
sions were  from  two  to  three  miles 
distant,  guarding  the  southern  and 
eastern  cliff  of  the  upland,  against 
Crortschakofif. 

Soimonoff,  after  a  short  cannonade, 
sent  on  his  infantry,  formed  in  col- 
umns, in  echelon  from  his  right.  Some 
columns  were  composed  of  an  entire 
ballalion  ;  others  of  the  four  companies 
in  which  the  Russian  infantry  is  organ- 
ized. All  got  broken  up  by  the  low 
trees,  and  dissolved  into  crowds  of 
men  ;  the  leading  battalion,  outstrip- 
ping the  others,  was  assailed  by  a  wing 
of  the  49th  Regiment,  and  repulsed, 
carrying  back  its  supporting  battalions. 

SECOND  ATTACK. 

SODCONOFF  then  personally  led  on 
twelve  battalions,  numbering  nine 
thousand  men,  in  the  same  formation, 
but  this  time  his  attack,  six  battalions 
moving  on  either  side  of  the  Post  Road, 
fell  on  our  centre  as  well  as  our  left ; 
he  had  some  success,  driving  back  a 
battalion  and  taking  three  of  our  guns. 

A  column  of  Russian  sailors  had 
marched  up  the  Careenage  Ravine,  the 
roadway  of  which  is  scarcely  wide 
enough  for  *^  fours,"  and  surrounding  a 
picquet  in  the  fog,  nearly  reached  the 
2nd  Division  Camp,  but  a  detachment 
from  the  Light  Division,  in  coming  up, 
crossed  the  column  from  the  westward 
just  as  a  company  of  Guards  smote  it 
from  the  eastern  side  of  the  ravine, 
and  it  hurried  back  to  Sevastopol. 

Meanwhile,  Soimonoff's  attack  had 
been  vigorously  met  in  counter  attacks 
by  detachments  of  the  47th,  49th,  and 
77th  Regiments.  Soimonoff  was  killed, 
our  three  guns  were  recovered,  and  the 
six  battalions  which  had  advanced 
against  our  centre  were  driven  back. 
The  other  Russian  battalians,  on  see- 
ing this  repulse  of  their  comrades, 
followed  them  in  the  retreat. 

THIRD  ATTACK. 

WhUiB  Soimonoff  was  personally 
leading  on   his    men,  Pauloff's    force 


came  into  action.  He  had  sent  on  his 
leading  eight  battalions  with  one  which 
had  strayed  from  Soimonoff,  across  the 
Quarry  Ravine.  They  stretched  from 
the  Post  Road  in  the  Quarry  Ravine  to 
the  Sandbag  battery,  a  frontage  of  five 
hundred  yards.  A  wing  of  the  30th 
Regiment,  two  hundred  strong,  and  the 
41st  Regiment,  five  hundred  and  twenty 
strong,  in  extended  order,  enumerating 
from  west  to  east,  ran  at  these  masses 
and  routed  them,  and  by  8  A.M.  four 
thousand  of  our  men  had  repulsed  over 
fifteen  thousand  Russians. 

FOURTH  ATTACK. 

General  Dannenberg  now  ar- 
rived. Omitting  all  consideration  of 
Soimonoff's  men  already  engaged,  who, 
being  demoralized  by  their  terrible 
losses,  especially  in  officers,  were  sent 
to  the  rear,  Dannenberg  had  in  hand 
nineteen  thousand  fresh  troops,  sup- 
ported by  the  fire  of  ninety  guns.  He 
brought  ten  thousand  forward,  attack- 
ing with  his  left,  our  right  and  centre, 
so  as  to  lend  a  hand  to  Gortschakoff. 
Before  he  advanced,  the  Guards  had 
reinforced  the  2nd  Division,  and  two 
thousand  of  the  4th  Division,  mainly 
detachments  left  in  camp  from  the  bat- 
talions which  were  in  the  trenches, 
were  approaching  under  Cathcart. 

The  Russians  fell  heavily  on  the  41st 
Regiment  at  the  Sandbag  battery,  and 
Fore  ridge  slopes,  and  the  Welshmen 
being  reinforced  by  the  Guards,  the 
lighting  assumed  the  most  determined 
charncter  ;  the  Russians  would  not  ac- 
cept defeat,  and  the  struggle  continued, 
till  around  the  battery  was  formed  a 
rampart  of  corpses. 

Mr.  Kinglake's  fifth  volume  is  a  mar- 
vellous tribute  to  the  British  and  Rus- 
sian officers  and  men  ;  but  our  privates 
are  soldiers  by  choice,  while  the  Rus- 
sian private  is  conscripted  against  his 
will.  No  soldier  can  show  more  pas- 
sive courage  than  the  Russian,  but  he 
has  not  the  aggressive  spirit  shown  by 
Britons.  The  Russian  officers,  how- 
ever, came  forward  again  and  again  to 
lead  on  their  columns,  and  one  young 
lieutenant  climbed  the  parapet  of  the 
Sandbag  battery,  and,  followed  by  a 
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single  private,  leapt  down  on  Ihc  bayo- 
nets of  our  men.  Nor  were  our  offi- 
cers less  devoted  even  to  death.  When 
the  41st  were  being  overwhelmed,  Cap- 
tain Eichards,  Lieutenants  Taylor, 
Stirling,  and  Swabey,  Ihe  latter  of 
whom  had  been  already  wounded,  not 
being  able  at  the  moment  to  collect 
men  for  a  counter  attack  which  they 
considered  to  be  essential,  charged 
vigorously  into  a  Russian  column  and 
were  all  killed. 

Till  now  some  semblance  of  a  line 
had  been  maintained  by  our  men,  and 
no  success  had  tempted  them  below  the 
Sandbag  battery  ledge  till  General 
Cathcart  arrived.  He  had  puslied  into 
the  fight  four-fifths  of  his  two  thousand 
men,  but  with  the  remaining  four  hun- 
dred, mostly  68th  Light  Infantry,  he 
descended,  in  contravention  of  Lord 
Raglan's  wishes,  the  eastern  slopes  of 
the  upland  to  attack  the  fiank  of  the 
Russians,  and  the  movement  in  ad- 
vance was  taken  up  by  our  men  on  the 
crest.  Sir  George  Cathcart  was  rapidly 
pushing  back  the  foe  in  his  immediate 
front,  when  he  was  fired  on  by  Rus- 
sians who  had  gained  the  ground  above 
him.  He  was  killed,  as  were  many  of 
his  followers,  the  survivors  regaining 
the  crest  in  small  scattered  bodies. 
This  crest,  now  bare  of  defenders,  was 
occupied  by  Russians,  one  battalion 
facing  eastward  to  surround  our  men 
who  were  still  fighting  lower  down, 
when  at  this  critical  moment  the  French 
arrived  on  the  crest,  and  drove  the  Rus- 
sians back. 

FIFTH  ATTACK. 

CoVEBED  by  a  heavy  fire  from  one 
hundred  guns  on  Shell  Hill,  six  thou- 
sand Russians  advanced  against  the 
allies,  who  now  numbered  five  thou- 
sand. The  first  line  of  eight  battalions 
in  company  columns  came  on  from  the 
Quarry  Ravine,  neglecting  our  right 
near  the  Sandbag  battery,  now  held  by 
a  French  battalion  and  a  few  men  of 
the  Rifie  Brigade  ;  this,  the  most  de- 
termined attack  of  the  day,  was  pushed 
home  in  echelon  from  the  Russian 
right  against  our  left,  and  up  the  main 
road  against  our  centre.     The  enemy's 


columns  penetrated  our  left,  took  and 
spiked  some  guns,  bayonetting  the  gun 
detachments,  who  at  first  in  the  fog 
mistook  the  enemy  for  our  men,  and 
(he  Russian  leading  battalions  were 
again  fairly  on  the  crest  for  a  time. 
Just  before  the  supporting  Russian 
columns  came  up  the  English  and 
French  advanced  and  drove  back  the 
foe.  The  French,  whose  aid,  offered 
early  in  the  fight,  had  been  declined  by 
the  officers  commanding  the  Light  and 
4th  Divisions,  but  whose  help  had  been 
invoked  later  by  Lord  Raglan,  were 
now  in  force  on  the  ground,  and,  after 
some  hesitation  arising  from  various 
causes,  were  helping  our  soldiers. 
Two  horse  batteries  went  well  down 
the  crest  to  tlie  east  of  the  Post  Road, 
and  thence  fired  on  the  Russian  guns 
on  Shell  Hill,  though  not  without  suf- 
fering great  loss. 

From  the  right  attack  batteries  we 
were  enabled  to  inflict  severe  losses  on 
the  enemy.  The  two  roads  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Careenage  Ravine  are 
very  steep,  that  on  the  south  exit  being 
taken  up  ground  which  rises  one  hun- 
dred yards  in  four  hundred,  and  re- 
serves of  men  and  ammunition  were 
therefore  sent  by  a  track  which  passes 
east  of,  and  then  south  of  the  Mame- 
lon,  till  it  descends  by  a  valley  riinning 
back  northwards  into  the  Careenage 
Ravine.  As  we  did  not  then  realize 
how  the  Russians  were  cramped  by  the 
ground,  we  at  first  imagined  that  the 
columns  we  saw  were  destined  to  turn 
our  fiank,  and  the  guard  of  the  trenches 
being  inadequate  for  its  protection, 
our  position  appeared  precarious  as  the 
sound  of  the  firing  on  the  heights 
trended  further  southward.  Six  guns 
were  run  back  to  fire  along  the  flank  ; 
spikes  were  issued,  and  the  men  showu 
the  direction  of  retreat. 

The  head  of  the  Russian  column  of 
men  and  wagons  turned  eastward  at  a 
point  three  hundred  yards  south  of  the 
Mamelon,  and  disappeared,  but  it  was 
doubtless  soon  halted,  for  those  behind 
remained  for  a  long  time  exposed  to 
our  fire  at  fifteen  hundred  yards  range, 
I  until,  under  its  pressure,  they  melted 
'  away.     I  saw  one  of  our  guns  pitch  a 
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shell  into  a  powder  wagoo,  destroy ing 
all  the  lueii  and  horses  near  it. 

The  Russians  endured  this  destruc- 
tive fire  with  resigned  courage,  their 
comrades  in  the  Malakoff  and  Redan 
doing  all  they  could  to  help  them  by 
concentrating  fire  on  those  guns  of 
ours  which  were  causing  so  much  de 
stmction. 

The  last  attack  by  Dannenberg 
was  delivered  soon  after  noon,  and 
shortly  after  1  p.m.  the  Russians  re- 
tired from  Shell  Hill,  unmolested  ex- 
cept by  artillery  fire. 

The  Russians  lost  two  hundred  and 
fifty-six  officers  and  twelve  thousand 
men,  a  large  proportion  being  left  dead 
on  the  field. 

The  allied  losses,  each  nation  having 
brought  about  eight  thousand  men  on 
the  field  of  battle,  were  :  — 

Killed.  Woonded.  ToUUt. 

English— Officers  .      39  91  130 

Other  ranks     .    558  1,670  2,2 

French—Officers   .13  36  49 

Other  ranks     .130  750  886 

Pauloflfs  men  closed  more  resolutely 
with  ours  than  Soimonoff's,  but  then 
the  ground  over  which  the  troops 
advanced  was  very  different.  Fauloff's 
men  had  a  steep  climb,  it  is  true,  but 
whether  they  ascended  the  Quarry 
Ravine,  or  coming  from  Shell  Hill 
crossed  the  ravine,  they  were  scarcely 
punished  at  all  until  they  reached  their 
foes,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground 
enabled  them  to  get  within  charging 
distance  of  our  men  before  they  saw 
each  other.  Then  the  weight  of  num- 
bers told  ;  each  Russian  company  col- 
umn had  from  one  hundred  and  twenty 
to  two  hundred  men,  and  in  many 
cases  was  met  by  small  parties  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  Britons.  That  these 
were  not  annihilated  was  owing  to  the 
unskilful  leading  of  the  Russian  offi- 
cers, and  the  indomitable  courage  of 
our  soldiers  of  all  ranks. 

SoimonofTs  men  were  subjected  to 
terrific  slaughter  before  they  got  within 
charging  distance,  and  under  conditions 
most  unfavorable  for  success.  They 
were  crowded  together  on  a  narrow 
neck,  where    bushes    which   did   not 


shelter,  yet  broke  the  ranks.  Their 
formation  was  so  deep,  that  many  of 
the  hard-hitting  Minie^  bullets  went 
through  half-a-dozen  men.  Then  as 
some  disorganized  survivors  approached 
the  crest  above  them,  they  saw  what 
in  the  fog  doubtless  appeared  to  be  a 
serious  entrenchment,  and  they  were 
suddenly  assailed  by  a  confident  sol- 
diery who  rushed  at  them,  cheering 
with  shouts  of  victory,  as  if  they  were 
but  the  advance  of  strong  supporting 
bodies  hidden  behind  the  crest.  It  is 
remarkable  that  small  parlies  of  our 
soldiers  charging  in  line  seldom  failed 
to  push  back  heavy  columns,  and  it  was 
only  when  the  sheer  weight  of  num- 
bers stayed  the  onset  of  our  troops  that 
they  were  in  turn  driven  back.  So 
great  is  the  moral  effect  of  an  aggres- 
sive movement  I 

When  our  officers  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers  were  shot  down,  groups 
of  privates  banding  together  under 
some  natural  and  self-elected  leader  of 
men,  would  rush  forward  on  the  foe, 
and  in  the  Naval  Brigade  we  heard 
next  day  that  Captain  Feel  had  led 
seven  such  separate  attacks. 

The  fifth  volume  of  Kinglake's  work 
cannot  be  perused  without  evoking  the 
deepest  feeling  of  admiration  for  the 
courage  of  regimental  officers  and  their 
men,  and  of  wonder  how  from  want  of 
organization  individual  men  were  al- 
lowed to  stream  back  to  the  2nd  Divi- 
sion camp  for  ammunition. 

There  are  a  number  of  stories  which 
stir  one's  blood,  but  my  space  will  not 
allow  me  to  allude  to  them.  One,  how- 
ever, I  will  quote  briefly.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  fight  Lieutenant  Acton, 
77th  Regiment,  was  ordered  by  Major 
Lord  West,  21st  Regiment,  to  advance 
up  Shell  Hill  on  the  nearest  Russian 
battery  with  his  company  and  to  take^ 
two  companies  of  other  battalions  which 
stood  near  to  Mr.  Acton.  He  elected 
to  go  up  in  front,  telling  the  other  offi- 
cers to  go  round  by  the  flank,  but  they 
declined  to  attempt  such  a  task,  and 
Acton's  men,  influenced  by  the  other 
officers,     refused     to     move.     Acton 

1  All  our  troops  except  the  4th  DiTtoion  had  the 
Minie  rifle. 
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walked  oo  saying,  ^^Then  I'll  go  by 
myself."  He  was  joined  by  Piivate 
Tyrrell  of  the  77th,  then  by  one  private 
of  the  recusant  companies,  and  then  by 
the  whole  of  his  company.  The  bat- 
tery, hastily  retiring,  escaped. 

As  Napier  wrote  of  the  assault  of 
Badnjos,  "Many  died  and  there  was 
ranch  glory,"  but  happily  the  brigadier 
general  in  temporary  command  of  the 
2nd  Division,  the  mainspring  of  four 
hours'  desperate  resistance,  survived. 
Essentially  a  fighting  general,  he  was 
seen  wherever  bullets  fell  most  thickly, 
and  when  not  visible  his  voice  was 
heard  encouraging  his  men  with  a 
vocabulary  borrowed  from  "  the  army 
in  Flanders."  It  meant  nothing,  but 
will  not  bear  repetition.  Years  after 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Aldershot  com- 
mand, and  her  Majesty  chanced  to  ask, 
"  Has  the  new  general  yet  taken  up  his 
command  ?  "  "  Yes,  your  Majesty,  he 
swore  himself  in  yesterday,"  was  the 
apt  reply. 

Personally,  from  what  I  saw  and 
heard  during  the  war,  I  think,  with  the 
exception  of  some  night  fighting  in  and 
about  the  trenches,  our  infantry  never 
fought  during  it  with  so  great,  reso- 
lute, and  sustained  determination  as  on 
the  6lh  November.  Tijere  is  a  good 
deal  of  evidence  in  support  of  this 
opinion,  and  the  effect  of  our  men's 
conduct  on  our  allies  was  marked.  In 
a  letter  now  before  me,  written  by  an 
officer  who  gained  the  Victoria  Cross 
for  marked  gallantry  in  the  action,  I 
read:  "November  7th,  1864.  I  can- 
not find  terms  to  express  my  admiration 
and  astonishment  at  the  bravery  of 
our  officers  and  men.  .  .  .  The  French 
think  so  much  of  our  fight,  and  an  offi- 
cer told  me,  whatever  the  feelings 
might  be  in  France,  the  army  would 
forever  go  with  the  English."  Hu- 
manly speaking,  however,  if  the  Rus- 
sian generals  had  been  as  skilled  as 
their  men  were  patient  under  fire,  the 
result  must  have  been  disastrous  to  the 
allies.  Gortschakoff,  with  his  twenty- 
two  thousand  men,  never  seriously 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  French 
under  Bosquet.  Soimonofif  and  Pauloff 
tried  to  put  thirty-five  thousand  men 


and  a  great  number  of  guns,  on  ground 
suitable  for  one-third  of  that  number. 

Pauloff  should  have  emerged  at  day- 
light from  the  Quarry  Bavhie,  under 
cover  of  all  Soimonoff's  guns  of  posi- 
tion, established  on  Shell  Hill  (as  they 
were)  before  daylight.  These  guns 
should  have  been  guarded  by  one  of 
Soimonoff's  regiments,  say  three  thou- 
sand men,  who  might,  if  it  was  thought 
necessary,  have  thrown  up  shelter 
trenches.  The  general  should  have 
marched  up  the  next  ridge  to  the  west- 
ward with  sixteen  thousand  men  and 
his  field  guns.  This  ascent,  named  by 
us  Victoria  ridge,  is  half  a  mile  wide 
up  to  where  the  Victoria  redoubt  now 
stands.  The  hill  narrows  further  to 
the  southward  to  four  hundred  yards  in 
breadth,  but  then,  south  of  this  narrow 
space  it  becomes  possible  to  pass  up 
and  down  the  faces  of  the  Careenage 
and  Middle  Bavines  on  either  flank, 
and  thus  very  superior  numbers  must 
have  told  in  the  struggle. 

Soimonoif ,  no  doubt,  feared  advanc- 
ing on  the  Victoria  ridge  lest  he  should 
be  caught  in  flank  at  daylight  by  the 
21-gun  battery  of  our  right  attack, 
but  he  could  far  more  readily  have  got 
where  the  Victoria  redoubt  now  stands, 
well  on  the  flank  of  the  21-gun  battery, 
than  to  Shell  Hill,  before  the  day  broke, 
for  from  the  city  up  to  our  camps,  the 
Victoria  ridge  presents  no  obstacle  to 
the  march  of  troops  on  a  broad  front- 
age ;  moreover,  nothing  is  so  costly  in 
war  as  half  measures. 

On  the  6lh  November  the  allied  gen- 
erals decided  to  remain  on  the  defen- 
sive and  await  re-inforcemcnts  before 
delivering  an  assault,  wintering,  if  neo* 
essary,  in  the  Crimea.  The  Inkerman 
ridge  was  to  be  fortified,  the  French 
moving  a  division  to  that  flank  to  help 
in  intrenching  and  guarding  it,  and  the 
labor  for  the  so-called  English  works 
was  found  by  Turks  under  English  su- 
pervision, beginning  after  dark  on  the 
8th  November. 

There  was  now  a  break  up  of  the 
weather.  The  last  week  of  October 
was  pleasantly  warm  during  the  day, 
although  occasionally  cold  at  night; 
but,  after  Inkerman,  the  days  became 
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ohiUy  and  the  nights  bitterly  cold. 
On  the  10th  November  rain  fell  early, 
and  for  many  days  continued  inces- 
santly. The  officei-s  were  insufficiently 
clothed,  and  the  soldiers'  garments 
were,  in  many  cases,  threadbare.  In 
those  times,  from  want  of  experience, 
we  over-estimated  the  wear  of  uni- 
form, basing  our  calculations  on  their 
ose  for  days  of  fifteen  hours.  But  our 
men  had  lived  in  their  clothes  since 
February,  and  rough,  stony  ground  as 
beds  by  nigbt,  with  continuous  trench 
work  by  day,  had  reduced  their  gar- 
ments to  tattera,  though  often  repaired 
with  sandbags  filched  in  the  batteries. 

Warned  that  I  must  carry  everything 
I  required,  I  landed  on  the  2nd  Octo- 
ber with  two  blankets  only,  and  wear- 
ing light  shoes.  These  gave  out  after 
a  week's  messenger  work  done  for 
Captain  Burnett,  and  I  should  have 
been  barefooted,  but  that  the  marine 
who  had  looked  after  me  on  board 
H.M.S.  Queen,  and  who  was  stationed 
on  the  Balaklava  Heights,  hearing  of 
my  state,  sent  me  down  a  pair  of  his 
own  shoes.  These  had  now  worn  out, 
«o  motives  of  business  as  well  as  curi- 
osity took  me  very  soon  up  to  the  Ink- 
erman  crest,  where  I  obtained  a  good 
pair.  Disliking  the  idea,  however,  of 
despoiling  a  dead  man,  I  promised  a 
blue-jacket  lOs.  for  a  satisfactory  fit. 
This  he  soon  accomplished. 

On  the  10th  I  fell  sick ;  constant 
diarrhoea,  induced  by  eating  salt  pork 
occasionally  uncooked,  and  aggravated 
by  stormy  nights  in  the  trenches,  had 
run  into  dysentery.  I  was  directed  to 
remain  lying  down  as  much  as  prac- 
ticable, but  on  the  morning  of  the 
14th  this  was  no  longer  possible.  It 
was  blowing  in  heavy  gusts  at  4  a.m. 
when  the  battery  relief  marched  off, 
And,  as  sheets  of  rain  beat  on  the  tent, 
I  congratulated  myself  that  I  had  been 
excused  duty.  At  6  a.m.,  however, 
the  tent-pole  showed  signs  of  giving, 
and  Lieutenants  Partridge  and  Doug- 
las, having  hurried  on  all  Ihe  clothes 
they  possessed,  held  it  by  turns,  but  at 
6  A.M.  a  heavier  blast  lifted  it  fairly 
into  the  air,  and  it  was  carried  away. 
I    was    uncomfortable,    but    suffered 
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nothing  in  comparison  with  hundreds 
of  our  soldier  comrades,  many  of  whom, 
wounded  or  sick,  lay  for  hours  expocfed 
to  the  fury  of  the  elements. 

It  is  impossible  to  desciibe  the  scene 
of  misery,  but  some  idea  of  it  may  be 
realized  if  my  readers  will  imagine  they 
are  on  the  bleakest  of  the  Surrey  hills, 
eight  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  with- 
out even  a  tree  for  shelter,  in  the  wild- 
est storm  of  wind,  rain,  and  sleet  they 
have  ever  experienced.  There  were, 
indeed,  two  or  three  hovels  near  our 
camp,  but  they  sheltered  only  a  few, 
were  crowded  with  wounded,  and  in 
many  cases  these  dwellings  lost  their 
roofs.  Horses  broke  loose  from  their 
picket-ropes,  and,  wild  with  terror,  ca- 
reered over  the  plateau  ;  wagons  were 
overturned ;  and  to  some  it  seemed 
that  the  end  of  all  things  had  come. 

I  felt  I  must  move,  and  attempted  to 
walk  towards  a  low  wall  of  stones  by 
which  we  had  surrounded  some  pow- 
der-boxes, but  I  was  knocked  down, 
and  was  forced  to  travel  the  short  dis- 
tance on  my  hands  and  knees.  Even 
in  this  fashion  the  wind  was  too  much 
for  my  remaining  strength,  and  I 
should  have  been  carried  past  the  en- 
closure by  ten  yards,  had  not  Lieu- 
tenant Partridge  and  two  blue- jackets 
intercepted  me  by  going  down  on  their 
knees  and  joining  hands,  till  tliey 
reached  me.  Once  under  the  wall,  my 
comrades  did  all  they  could  for  my 
comfort,  giving  me  the  driest  and  most 
sheltered  spot.  So  far  as  we  could  see 
there  were  not  more  than  one  or  two 
tents  in  any  camp  still  erect,  and  these 
were  protected  by  walls  of  loose  stones. 
We  lay  huddled  together  speculating 
*'  how  it  fared  "  with  our  ships,  watch- 
ing the  storm-driven  articles  which 
were  swept  through  our  camp,  and 
making  mild  bets  as  to  their  flight. 
Two  drums,  borne  along  nearly  to- 
gether, afforded  us  much  interest. 
They  rolled  occasionally,  and  then, 
caught  by  a  stone  or  tent-peg,  would 
turn  upright  for  a  second  or  two,  when 
a  fresh  gust  carried  them  on  at  a 
rapid  pace.  There  were  two  tents  still 
standing  in  our  camp,  the  poles  having 
been  spliced  with  strengthening  pieces, 
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and  to  one  of  these,  belonging  to 
H.M.S.  Belleropbon's  officers,  I  was 
invited  about  9  a.m.,  when  my  feeble 
state  became  known.  They  helped  me 
down  to  it,  but  to  open  the  door  was 
impossible,  and  I  had  to  crawl  in 
through  a  puddle,  which  put  the  finish- 
ing touches  to  the  mud  which  covered 
my  clothes.  This  did  not  deter  my 
hosts,  however,  and,  regardless  of  my 
dirty  clothes,  they  rolled  me  up  in  their 
clean,  dry  blankets,  and  I  slept  till 
1  P.M.,  when  I  heard  Captain  Burnett, 
on  his  return  from  the  battery,  shout- 
ing, "Where  and  how  is  young 
Wood  ?  " 

About  twelve  o'clock  the  wind,  till 
then  south-west,  veered  to  the  west- 
ward ;  sleet  was  followed  by  snow, 
which  lay  on  the  hills,  but  from  2  p.m., 
although  colder,  the  force  of  the  wind 
lessened,  and  my  comrades  set  to  work 
to  re-establish  our  camp,  and  by  9  p.m. 
had  collected  from  afar  what  remained 
of  it. 

Our  losses  that  day  were  heavy ; 
twenty-one  vessels  were  wrecked  off 
Balaklava,  and  the  Prince,  one  of  our 
largest  transports,  went  down  laden 
with  warm  clothing  and  stores  of  all 
descriptions.  The  marines,  encamped 
on  the  heights,  witnessed  this  and  simi- 
lar catastrophes  without  any  power  of 
assisting  the  wrecks,  for  the  wind  was 
blowing  with  such  terrific  force  on  the 
height  that  no  man  could  stand  up. 
Colonel  Roberts,  now  living  at  Frei- 
burg, told  me  recently,  he  saw  a  tent 
carried  high  into  the  air  and  with  it  a 
small  deal  table.  Lying  at  full  length 
our  officers  and  men  looked  down  a 
thousand  feet  on  the  sea,  and  at  that 
distance  saw  the  Prince  strike  on  the 
perpendicular  cliffs  ;  in  the  driving 
rain  the  ship  looked  small  and  her 
crew  like  pygmies,  and  fortunately  the}' 
did  not  suffer  for  long,  as  the  ship 
broke  up  immediately. 

The  French  suffered  also,  losing  one 
of  their  line-of-battle  ships,  the  Henri 
lY.,  nor  did  the  Russians  escape,  many 
houses  being  unroofed. 

H.M.S.  Queen  again  gained  credit, 
the  admiral  signalling,  "Well  done, 
Queen,"  for  in  the  afternoon,  during  a 


lull  in  the  storm,  while  anchored  off 
the  katcha  River,  she  sent  her  boaU  to 
rescue  men  from  several  Austrian  and 
Greek  wrecked  ships,  saving  over  sixty 
lives.  It  was  a  work  of  much  danger, 
increased  by  the  stupid  barbarity  of  a 
few  Cossacks,  who  fired  on  the  res- 
cuers, wounding  s^me  seamen. 


Prom  Blackwood's  Magarine. 
INDOOR  LIPE  IN  PARIS. 

Notwithstanding  the  amalgamat- 
ing action  of  the  new  international  in- 
fluences which  have  come  into  operation 
during  the  present  century,  the  ancient 
differences  persist  between  the  exte- 
rior habits,  the  personal  looks,  and  the 
ways  of  behaving  of  the  peoples  of 
Europe  ;  they  are  weakened,  but  they 
are  not  suppressed.  The  upper  classes 
of  various  lands — whose  educational 
surroundings  are  becoming  more  and 
more  alike  —  are  approximating  rapidly 
to  each  other  in  appearance  and  man- 
ners ;  but  even  amongst  them  diversi- 
ties continue  to  subsist  which,  slight  as 
they  are  in  comparison  with  what  they 
used  to  be,  are,  nevertheless,  obviously 
perceptible.  And  when  we  look  at  the 
masses,  variations  glare  at  us.  Who 
has  ever  crossed  a  frontier  without  be- 
ing impressed  by  their  abundance  ?  In 
that  striking  example  the  suddenness 
of  the  change  augments  its  volume  ; 
the  world  of  just  now  has  disappeared 
abruptly,  and  an  utterly  tninsformed 
one  has  assumed  its  place — the  dress, 
the  physical  aspect,  the  language,  even 
the  movements,  of  the  people  round  us 
have  become  other.  After  a  period 
of  residence  in  a  country,  a  certain 
amount  of  habit  forms  itself ;  the  eye 
and  ear  become  accustomed  ;  but  at  the 
instant  of  first  entry  almost  every  de- 
tail surprises  by  its  strangeness,  and 
evidence  enough  is  supplied  to  us  that, 
on  the  outside,  nations  are  still  strik- 
ingly dissimilar. 

I  say  "  on  the  outside,"  because  what 
is  viewed  in  ordinary  travel  is  nothing 
but  outside  —  the  railway-station,  the 
port,  the  street,  the  shop,  the  theatre, 
and  the  hotel.    The  indoor  life  of  other 
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lands  lies,  almost  always,  beyond  Ihe 
reach  of  ihe  foreiguer ;  nirely  can  he 
enter  it  at  all,  or,  if  he  does  scrape  into 
it  a  little,  he  does  not  crawl  beyond  its 
fringes  ;  he  is  not  admitted  to  live  in  it, 
with  it,  and  of  it,  and,  in  most  cases, 
remains  uninformed  as  to  its  true  na- 
ture, and  as  to  the  realities  of  national 
peculiarity  which  it  reveals.  Even  of  a 
city  so  much  visited  and  so  much  talked 
about  as  Paris,  most  travellers  know 
nothing  intimately  ;  it  is  only  here  and 
there,  by  accident,  privilege,  or  rela- 
tionship, that  a  few  strangera  (very 
few)  manage  to  get  inside  ils  doors. 
The  French  keep  their  dwellings  reso- 
lutely shut ;  they  have  small  curiosity 
about  foreign  persons  or  things,  dis- 
like to  have  their  habits  disturbed  by 
intruders,  are  dominated  —  especially 
since  1871  —  by  the  bitterest  patriotic 
hates,  are  in  no  degree  cosmopolitan, 
are  passionately  convinced  of  the  supe- 
riority of  France  over  the  rest  of  the 
world,  — and,  for  these  reasons,  though 
a  very  sociable  race  amongst  them- 
selves, shrink  instinctively  and  mis- 
trustfully from  people  of  other  blood. 
Of  course  there  are  amongst  the  great 
houses  of  Paris  a  few  in  which  diplo- 
matists and  travellers  of  rank  are 
habitually  received  ;  but  those  houses 
constitute  exceptions ;  they  stand 
apart ;  and  even  in  them  it  is  rare  to 
see  foreigners  form  intimacies  with  the 
French.  1  could  mention  singular  ex- 
amples of  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
becoming  real  friends  with  theiu,  even 
when  circumstances  are  of  a  nature  to 
arouse  friendship  ;  but  such  examples 
would  necessitate  personal  details,  and 
personal  details  point  to  names,  which, 
where  private  individuals  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  impossible  to  mention, 
or  even  to  suggest.  Subsidiarily,  as 
regards  ourselves  in  particular,  our 
shyness,  and  our  usually  insufficient 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  of  cur- 
rent topics  of  conversation  and  of  the 
manner  of  treating  them,  raise  up  spe- 
cial barriers  in  our  way.  The  immense 
majority  of  those  who  go  to  Paris  are, 
therefore,  unable  to  perceive  anything 
indoors  within  their  own  eyes,  and  it  is 
only  from  French  books  and  from  re- 


ports made  to  them  by  such  fellow- 
countrymen  as,  in  consequence  of 
special  circumstances,  have  been  able 
to  look  in,  that  they  can  learn  anything 
exact  of  what  is  going  on  behind  the 
walls  they  stare  at.  As  1  have  looked 
in  long  and  closely,  I  venture  to  add  to 
the  second  of  the  two  classes  of  infor- 
mation some  of  the  indoor  experiences 
1  have  collected. 

But,  before  1  begin  descriptions,  I 
must  make  some  preliminary  observa- 
tions as  regards  the  situation  of  the 
subject. 

The  strongest  of  all  my  notions,  in 
looking  back  to  my  experiences  in 
Paris  and  in  comparing  them  with 
those  1  have  encountered  in  other 
lands,  is  that,  notwithstanding  all  the 
superficial  contrasts  —  notwithstanding 
the  differences  of  material  organization, 
of  ways,  and  even  of  habits  of  thought 
and  of  national  character  —  the  objects, 
rules,  and  practical  conditions  of  exist- 
ence remainr  substantially  the  same 
everywhere.  Exterior  looks  and  de- 
tails, mannerisms,  feelings,  tempera- 
ments, and  convictions  vaiy  endlessly  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  the  main  issues 
come  out  very  nearly  identical.  It  can- 
not be  pretended,  for  instance,  that  the 
French  differ  fundamentally  from  the 
English  because  they  eat  a  meal  called 
breakfast  at  half  past  eleven,  instead 
of  a  meal  called  lunch  at  half  past  one  ■; 
because  they  have  their  children  to 
dine  with  them,  instead  of  sending 
them  to  bed,  on  bread  and  milk,  at 
seven  ;  because  their  sei*vants  leave 
them  at  a  week's  notice  instead  of  a 
month's  ;  because  they  pay  their  house- 
rent  on  the  15th  of  Januaiy,  April, 
July,  and  October,  instead  of  what  we 
call  quarter-days ;  because  they  have 
(or  rather  used  to  have)  more  elabo- 
rate manners  than  ourselves,  and  shrug 
their  shoulders  more  ;  or  because  they 
talk  more  volubly  than  we  do.  These 
differences,  and  a  hundred  others  of 
the  same  value,  are  not  in  reality  dif- 
ferences at  all ;  they  are  surface  acci- 
dents—  they  constitute  variety  to  the 
eye  but  not  to  the  mind*  However 
numerous  and  however  evident  such 
outside  variations  may  be,  they  do  not 
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affect  the  general  likeness  of  all  the 
workings  out  of  human  nature  any 
more  than  the  immense  diversity  of 
husks  affects  the  methodical  germina- 
tion of  the  seeds  within  them.  This 
view  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as 
incorrect  by  the  ordinary  traveller, 
because  to  him  the  smallest  newness 
appears,  usually,  to  be  significant,  the 
slightest  strangeness  full  of  meaning. 
But  to  ancient  wanderers,  who  have 
had  time  to  grow  inured  and  opportu- 
nity to  become  acclimatized,  who  have 
worn  off  astonishments,  who  have 
learnt  by  long  rubbing  against  others 
that  local  demeanors  do  not  change 
either  the  head  or  the  heart,  the  con- 
viclion  of  universal  unity  becomes 
unshakable.  In  their  eyes  the  vast 
majority  of  European  men  and  women 
are  animated  by  exactly  the  same  pas- 
sions, the  same  vanities,  the  same 
general  tendencies,  whatever  be  their 
birthplace.  In  their  eyes  external  dis- 
similarities, which  seem  at  first  sight  to 
differentiate  nations  so  markedly,  are 
mere  skin-deep  tokens,  affecting  only 
the  secondary  and  unessential  elements 
of  existence,  and  serving  simply  as 
convenient  distinctive  badges.  The 
contacts  of  travel  have  taught  them 
that,  though  it  is  natural  to  attach 
curiosity  to  visible  national  peculiari- 
ties, it  would  be  a  mistake  to  expect  to 
find  behind  them  any  corresponding 
divergences  of  inner  essence. 

Even  national  character  —  which  has 
Shown  itself  everywhere  hitherto  as  a 
thoroughly  enduring  reality,  and  which 
does  not  exhibit  in  any  of  its  develop- 
ments the  faintest  signs  of  coming 
change — scarcely  produces  in  our  day 
any  absolute  distinction  between  the 
motives  and  the  methods  of  life-organ- 
ization in  various  countries.  It  is,  of 
all  race-marks,  the  one  which  exercises 
the  most  effect  on  public  conduct ;  but 
I  have  met  nowhere  any  reasons  for 
believing  that  it  changes  the  constitu- 
tion of  private  and  personal  existence. 
By  its  nature,  and  for  its  habitual  forms 
of  exhibition,  it  requires  a  wider  field 
of  operation  than  it  finds  indoors.  It  is 
strikingly  distinct,  constant,  and  ener- 
getic   in    its    patriotic    and    collective 


manifestations  ;  but  its  effects  are  infi- 
nitely less  evident  in  small  home  mat- 
ters. 

Taking  nationality  as  an  accumula- 
tive designation  for  the  entire  group  of 
diversities  which  distinguish  nations 
from  each  other,  it  cannot  be  said  to 
govern,  in  any  appreciable  degree^  the 
essential  composition  of  the  indoor  life 
of  peoples.  It  works  strongly  in  other 
directions,  but  scarcely  at  all  in  that 
one.  It  does  not  introduce,  in  any 
land,  home  elements  which  are  entirely 
unknown  elsewhere. 

For  this  reason,  in  speaking  of  the 
indoor  life  of  Paris,  I  shall  not  have 
much  to  say  of  radical  differences; 
there  are  scarcely  any.  Even  details, 
with  all  their  copious  variety,  do  not 
preserve,  on  examination,  the  vivid- 
ness of  contrast  which  they  present  at 
first  sight.  Just  as  morsJ  principles 
(under  similar  conditions  of  education) 
exist  everywhere  in  broad  averages ; 
just  as  they  show  themselves,  all  about, 
in  fairly  equal  proportions  —  like  vice 
and  virtue,  intelligence  and  stupidity, 
health  and  disease  —  so  do  the  main 
conditions  of  indoor  life  run,  in  all 
countries,  in  parallel  grooves,  slightly 
twisted,  here  and  there,  by  superficiali- 
ties. What  there  is  to  tell,  therefore, 
is  about  impressions  rather  than  about 
facts,  about  sensations  rather  than 
about  sights,  almost  indeed  about  re- 
semblances rather  than  about  differ- 
ences. 

But,  what  is  indoor  life  ?  To  some 
it  represents  little  more  than  mere 
family  existence ;  to  others,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  but  an  additional  name 
for  society  ;  to  others,  again,  it  repre- 
sents a  temporary  separation  from  the 
world,  during  which  we  put  off  the 
constraints  in  which  we  enwrap  our- 
selves in  public,  and  relapse  momen- 
tarily into  the  undistorted  realities  of 
self.  With  these  wide  oppositions  of 
interpretations  (and  there  are  more 
besides),  it  is  impossible  for  any  of  us 
to  speak  of  indoor  life  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  we  mean  by  it  the  same 
thing  as  others  do.  And  not  only  does 
it  change  its  aspects,  its  objects,  and 
its  significations    with   the    individual 
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point  of  vi€^¥^  of  each  of  us,  but  also 
with  the  persons  at  whom  we  happen 
to  look.  I  speak,  therefore,  of  the  in- 
door life*  of  Paris  for  myself  alone,  de- 
scribing not  so  much  what  I  have  seen 
in  it  as  what  I  have  felt  in  it  ;  recog- 
nizing heartily  that  every  other  witness 
has  a  right  to  disagree  with  me,  and 
recognizing  it  all  the  more  because,  on 
such  a  subject,  it  is  on  instincts  and 
ideas  proper  to  each  one,  rather  than 
-on  indisputable  verities  evident  to  all, 
that  jipectators  base  their  very  varying 
judgments. 

On  one  doctrine  only  is  everybody 
likely  to  be  in  accord  with  everybody 
else..  That  doctrine  is  that  indoor  life, 
whatever  else  it  may  be  taken  to  im- 
part, implies  essentially  the  life  of 
women,  and  that  its  nature  shifts  about 
with  the  action  of  the  women  who  cre- 
atet  it.  This  doctrine,  true  everywhere, 
ift- especially  true  of  Paris  ;  for  there, 
more  than  anywhere,  certain  women 
stand  out  before  and  above  all  their 
fellows  as  the  national  producers  of  the 
brightest  forms  of  its  indoor  life.  That 
Jife  is  made  by  them  and  for  them ; 
ihey  manufacture  it  in  its  perfected 
attractiveness ;  nod,  above  all,  they 
typify  it.  They  are  so  thoroughly  both 
.the  composers  aud  the  actors  of  the 
piece,  that  a  description  of  it  does  not 
signify  ;nuch  ;more  than  a  description 
of  the  women  who  play  it. 

But  this  is  true  of  very  few  indeed 
amongst  the  women  of  Paris.  They 
all  lead,  in  general  terms,  the  same 
fort  of  indoor  life,  so  far  ns  its  outlines 
are  concerned  ;  yet  scarcely  any  of 
them  help  to  shape  or  guide  it  in  what 
constitutes  its  national  aspects.  Ac- 
quaintance with  it  shows  that  the  mass 
of  them  follow  it  passively,  but  neither 
originate  it  nor  enkindle  it.  They  are 
content  witli  dull,  humdrum  existences, 
and  take  no  part  in  the  active  composi- 
tion of  the  typical  aspects  of  the  place. 
They  do  their  duty  placidly,  as  wives, 
mothers,  and  housekeepers  ;  they  are, 
most. af  them,  worthy,  excellent,  esti- 
mable persons  ;  most  of  them  smoul- 
der in  in/ertness.  I  remember  how 
astonislied  I  was  at  the  beginning, 
when  I  was  still  under  the  influence  of 


the  fanciful  teachings  of  my  youth,  to 
discover,  by  degrees,  that  Paris  women 
were  not,  as  I  had  been  assured  by  my 
British  instructors  of  those  days,  all 
worldly,  all  pleasure-seeking,  all  love- 
making,  all  dress-adoring  ;  but  that  the 
majority  of  them  were  quiet,  steady, 
home-cherishing,  devoid  of  all  aggres- 
sive peraonality,  animated  by  a  keen 
sense  of  moral  duty.  Such  is  their  na- 
ture still,  modified  only,  in  certain 
cases,  by  the  action  of  that  wonderful 
French  faculty,  adaptability,  which  fits 
those  who  can  employ  it  for  any  social 
or  even  leading  rCle,  Unluckily,  the 
faculty  itself  is  rare,  and,  of  those  who 
own  it,  a  good  many  have  neither  the 
ambition  nor  the  power  to  use  it,  and 
remain,  just  as  most  women  do  in  other 
lands,  unproductive  in  their  nullity. 
They  are  French  in  the  details  of  their 
ways  and  habits  ;  l)ut  the  great  heap  of 
them  might  just  as  well  be  anything 
else,  so  far  as  any  national  fruitfulness 
is  concerned. .  It  is  not  they  who  stand 
out  as  the  makers  and  the  beacons  of 
the  bright  life  of  Paris ;  that  part  is 
played  by  a  vei^  restricted  minority, 
which,  small  ns  it  is,  lights  up  so  viv- 
idly the  circles  round  it,  that  it  seems 
to  represent  the  nation  all  aloue  before 
the  world.  The  fireside  goodnesses  of 
the  majority  are  to  be  seen,  almost  in 
the  same  forms,  in  any  other  country  ; 
but  the  feilile  arts  and  the  sparkling 
devices  of  the  minority  are  special  to 
Paris ;  they  cannot  be  found  outside 
it ;  and,  even  there,  they  are  utterly 
exceptional.  But,  scarce  though  they 
are,  they  constitute,  all  by  themselves, 
the  most  striking  elements  of  indoor 
life,  for  they  alone  bring  into  evidence 
the  procedses  employed  by  the  higher 
Paris  woman. 

By  the  "  higher  Paris  woman  "  I  do 
not  mean  the  woman  of  the  highest 
classes  only,  but  the  womifin  of  the 
higher  capacities,  whatever  be  her 
class,  provided  only  she  applies  them. 
It  is  essential  to  insist  on  this,  for  in 
Paris  capacity  does  not  necessarily  fol- 
low class.  It  is,  of  course,  more  fre- 
quent amongst  the  well-born,  because 
of  their  advantages  of  heredity,  of 
training,    and    of    models ;    but    birth 
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alone  cannot  bestow  it ;  it  is  to  be 
found  in  every  educated  layer;  like 
adaptability,  it  may  be  discovered  any- 
where. Capacity,  in  the  sense  I  have 
in  view,  may  be  defined,  roughly  and 
approximately,  as  the  power  of  creat- 
ing a  home  to  which  everybody  is 
tempted  to  come,  and  of  reigning  in 
that  home  over  all  who  visit  it.  It  is 
a  purely  social  ability,  for  it  can  only  be 
exercised  in  society ;  but  it  is  attain- 
able by  any  woman  who  has  the  con- 
sciousness of  its  germ  within  her,  and 
who  has,  or  can  manufacture,  the  tools 
apd  the  opportunities  to  develop  it. 
The  European  reputation  of  the  social 
life  of  Paris  proceeds  almost  exclusively 
from  the  fitness  of  a  few  women  in 
each  group.  The  men  count  for  very 
little  —  the  other  wometi  for  nothing 
at  all.  The  other  women  make  up 
the  universal  crowd,  with  its  univer- 
sal qualities  and  its  universal  defects  ; 
they  manage  conscientiously  their  own 
little  lives,  but  they  exhibit  nothing  of 
true  French  brilliancies,  and  it  is  those 
brilliancies  alone  which  attract  the  at- 
tention and  excite  the  admiration  of 
the  world. 

But,  alas  I  the  woman  who  does  pos- 
sess the  brilliancies  is  disappearing 
rapidly ;  she  is  becoming  almost  a 
creature  of  the  past ;  which  fact  sup- 
plies another  motive  for  trying  to  de- 
scribe her  while  some  patterns  of  her 
still  exist. 

And  now,  having  explained  the  situ- 
ation in  its  main  lines,  I  can  begin  to 
try  to  sketch  such  elements  of  the  in- 
door life  of  Paris  as  seem  to  me  to  be 
worth  remembering. 

It  follows  from  what  I  have  already 
said  that  that  life  is  divided  into  two 
clearly  distinguishable  divisions  —  the 
work  of  the  mass,  and  the  work  of  the 
minority.  In  speaking  of  the  charac* 
teristics  of  the  mass,  it  is  difficult  to 
use  general  statements,  because  no 
wording,  however  elastic,  can  apply  to 
everybody  ;  because  there  arc  excep- 
tions to  every  rule  ;  because  the  little 
diversities  of  natures  and  of  ways  (even 
when  all  are  dominated  by  the  same 
principles  of  action)  are  endless.  AH 
that  can  be  done  safely  is  to  Indicate 


certain  main  features  of  temperament 
and  behavior,  and  to  declare  expressly 
that  those  features  are  not  universal, 
and  that  no  single  picture  can  portray 
every  face. 

The  ordinary  Paiis  woman,  who 
makes  up  the  mass,  is  rarely  interest- 
ing as  a  national  product.  There  is 
seldom  anything  about  her  that  is 
markedly  different  from  the  woman  of 
elsewhere.  Occasionally  she  dresses 
well ;  occasionally  she  wears  her 
clothes  well,  and,  in  that  matter,  does 
stand,  here  and  there,  somewhat  apart ; 
occasionally  she  is  smart,  but  much 
more  often  she  is  not  smart  at  all,  and 
is  sometimes  altogether  dowdy.  When 
it  was  the  fashion  to  be  comme  il  faui^ 
nearly  every  woman  did  her  best  to 
reach  the  standard  of  the  period,  be- 
cause it  corresponded  to  her  innate 
idea  of  quiet.  But  now  that  strong 
effects  have  taken  the  place  of  distinc- 
tion, she  has,  in  many  cases,  become 
indifferent  and  neglects  herself.  Supe- 
riorities of  any  sort  are  rare  in  her, 
just  as  they  are  elsewhere.  Of  course 
she  has  local  peculiarities,  but  pecul- 
iarities do  not  necessarily  const  ilate 
superiorities.  In  one  respect,  how- 
ever, the  French  woman  throughout 
the  land  does  stand  high,  — she  pos- 
sesses, as  a  rule,  vigorous  home  affec- 
tions ;  they  are,  indeed,  so  vigorous 
that,  taking  her  class  as  a  whole,  I 
doubt  whether  the  corresponding 
women  of  any  other  race  arrive  at  the 
deep  home  tenderness  which  she  shows 
and  feels.  Her  respect  for  the  ties 
and  duties  of  relationship  is  carried  so 
far  that,  under  its  impulsion,  there  are 
positively  (although  she  is  not  always 
quite  pleased  about  it)  examples  of 
three  generations  living  permanently 
together,  apparently  in  harmony  !  Her 
attitude  towards  her  children  is  one  of 
great  love  ;  they  live,  in  most  cases, 
entirely  with  her,  and  constitute  the 
main  object  of  her  existence.  I  do  not 
pretend  that  the  bringing  up  which 
results  therefrom  is  the  best  In  the 
world  —  that  question  lies  outside  the 
present  matter  —  but  I  do  maintain 
that  a  very  striking  feature  of  the  in- 
door life  of  Paris,  regarded  in  its  family 
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aspects,  is  the  intensity  of  the  atUch- 
luent  and  devotedness  of  the  women  to 
their  parents  and  their  children,  and 
their  sympathy  for  other  relations. 
Their  hushands,  perhaps,  are  not  in- 
variably included  in  this  overflowing 
sweetness.  Of  course  there  are  women 
who  care  nothing  for  either  their  chil- 
dren or  any  one  else  ;  bat  the  rule  is, 
incontestably,  amongst  the  middle  and 
upper  sections,  as  well  as  in  the  bour- 
geoisie, that  they  are  strangely  full  of 
the  home  tie. 

The  perception  of  family  duties  is, 
indeed,  so  keen,  as  a  general  state, 
that  the  whole  race  obtains  from  it  a 
basis  for  the  construction  of  home  hap- 
piness in  a  solid  (though  stolid  and 
prosy)  shape,  and,  if  happiness  could 
be  built  up  with  one  material  alone, 
could  reasonably  hope  to  enjoy  a  good 
deal  of  it.  Unfortunately,  however, 
for  everybody  else  as  well  as  for  the 
French,  such  little  happiness  as  seems 
to  exist  about  the  earth  is  derived  evi- 
-dently  from  the  joint  action  of  so  many 
and  such  composite  causes  (and  from 
individual  character  even  more  than 
from  any  outer  cause  whatever),  that 
one  single  faculty,  no  matter  how  im- 
portant or  how  robust  it  may  be,  does 
not  suffice  to  beget  it.  In  the  partic- 
ular case  of  the  average  Paris  woman, 
we  cannot  help  recognizing,  whenever 
we  get  a  clear  sight  of  her  indoors, 
with  her  mask  off,  in  a  condition  of 
momentarily  ungilded  authenticity, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  acuteness  of 
her  family  sentiment,  she  obtains  from 
it  no  more  active  happiness  than  falls 
to  the  lot  of  her  less  family-loving 
neighbor  in  other  lands. 

If  she  extracts  distinct  contentment 
from  any  one  source,  it  is  from  a  totally 
different  one  —  from  the  consciousness 
that,  with  all  the  habitual  dulness  of 
her  existence  (I  speak,  of  course,  of 
tlie  average  mass),  she  possesses,  in 
•certain  cases,  a  handiness  proper  to 
herself,  a  quick  perceptivity,  a  faculty 
of  absorption,  appropriation,  and  re- 
pro<1uction  of  other  people^s  ideas,  a 
capacity  for  utilizing  occasions.  In 
this  direction  she  does  possess  some- 
times a  national  superiority.    But  this 


most  useful  characteristic  is  very  far 
from  universal ;  the  great  majority  of 
Paris  women  do  not  possess  an  atom 
of  it ;  and  furthermore,  when  it  does 
exist,  it  is,  in  most  of  its  examples, 
rather  mental  than  practical,  —  it  shows 
itself  in  words  rather  than  in  acts. 
For  instance,  the  women  of  the  present 
day  are  mrely  good  musicians  ;  scarcely 
any  of  them  can  paint,  or  sing,  or 
write  ;  very  few  indeed  can  cook  or 
make  dresses  ;  very  few  read  much,  in 
comparison  with  the  English  or  the 
Germans  ;  but  a  portion  of  them  can 
talk  sparklingly  of  what  they  pick  up 
from  others.  Of  this  form  of  talent 
(when  she  has  it)  the  Paris  woman  is, 
with  reason,  proud  ;  and  satisfied  van- 
ity is  to  many  natures  —  to  hers  in 
particular  —  a  fertile  root  of  joy. 
Speaking  generally,  and  excluding  all 
the  heavy  people,  mental  handiness 
may  be  said  to  be  one  of  her  distin- 
guishing marks.  She  is  entliusiastic 
about  moral  qualities,  especially  when 
she  thinks  she  can  attribute  them  to 
herself  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  she  puts  above 
them  in  her  desires  the  capacities  of 
personal  action  which  can  aid  her  to 
get  on.  Her  nature  is  not  often  either 
generous  or  liberal,  but  it  is  occasion- 
ally very  religious.  She  has  a  tendency 
to  attach  importance  to  small  things ; 
the  sense  of  proportion  and  of  relative 
values  is  often  weak  in  her,  —  with  the 
consequence  that  she  follows,  half 
instinctively,  a  life  in  which  trifles  play 
a  large  part,  and  such  powers  of  pro- 
ductive usefulness  as  she  may  possess 
are  often  a  good  deal  wasted  on  unes- 
sential occupations. 

Amongst  the  trading  classes,  where 
the  wives  so  often  share  the  business 
work  of  the  husbands,  there  is  some- 
times a  look  of  renl  solidity  of  purpose  ; 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  in  the  middle 
and  upper  ranks,  notwithstanding  the 
abundance  of  their  general  virtues, 
there  is  much  appearance  of  steady 
earnestness.  There  is  eagerness  rather 
than  energy,  vivacity  rather  than  vigor, 
restlessness  rather  than  industry.  I 
should  not  like  to  say  that  the  ordinaiy 
Paris  woman  possesses  no  earnestness, 
but  I  have  often  asked  myself  whether, 
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as  a  rule,  she  really  has  any.  The  fact 
tbat  their  language  contaius  do  word 
for  earnestness,  or  indeed  for  any  of 
the  forms  of  thoroughness,  docs  seem 
to  suggest  that  the  French  have  no 
need  of  expressing  the  idea  which  the 
word  conveys  ;  though  when  they  are 
told  this  they  answer  triumphantly, 
"  But  we  have  sirieux  I "  Now  sirieuXy 
which  is  employed  both  as  a  substan- 
tive and  an  adjective,  does  not  in  any 
way  correspond  to  earnestness  or  ear- 
nest; it  implies  a  certain  gravity,  a 
certain  ponderosity,  and  even,  in  many 
cases,  a  certain  portentous  solemnity. 
The  state  is  common  to  the  two  sexes, 
and  to  be  thought  sirieux  is  an  object 
of  ambition  to  some  -men  and  to  some 
women.  It  does  not  involve  knowl- 
edge, or  labor,  or  determination  ;  but 
it  does  purport  supremacy  over  the 
follies  of  life.  Of  course  there  are 
des  peraonnea  sMe^ises^  who  are  so  by 
natural  inclination,  and  whose  sMeux 
meanis  merely  quietness,  correctness, 
and  preference  for  calm  duty ;  in  all  of 
which,  again,  there  is  nothing  of  what 
we  understand  by  earnestness.  The 
absence  of  earnestness  is  not  compen- 
sated by  the  presence  of  sirieux  (when 
it  is  present),  and  there  remains,  on 
the  whole,  a  worthy,  affectionate,  duti- 
ful life,  often  a  little  gloomy,  sometimes 
intelligent,  scarcely  ever  intellectual,-^ 
life  like  what  it  is  anywhere  else, 
neither  more  brilliant  nor  more  produc- 
tive, but  with  differences  of  detail. 

The  women  who  lead  this  average 
life  have,  naturally,  their  social  occu- 
pations, too,  their  social  vanities,  and 
their  struggles  after  place  ;  some  of 
them  possess  distinct  aptitudes  for  the 
little  battle,  and  fi!;ht  it  with  what  they 
conceive  to  be  success.  But  that  side 
of  the  subject  is  only  really  interesting 
aniongst  the  minority,  to  whom  I  am 
coming  in  an  instant. 

The  riien  generally  (unless  they  have 
fixed  occupations)  live  the  indoor  life 
of  their  families,  excepting  during  the 
time  they  pass  in  the  little  room  which 
most  of  them  possess  under  the  title  of 
U  cabinet  de  Monsietir,  What  they  do 
ki  that  little  room  I  have  never  discov- 
eredi  to  my  satisfaction,  though  I  have 


empl6yed  almost  half  a  century  id 
searching.  They  seem  contented,  but 
they  do  not  aid  much  to  shape  the 
family  existence  —  that  is  the  function 
of  their  wives.  It  is  surprising  that 
men  who  exhibit  so  much  movement, 
and  even  so  much  excitement  abonl 
outdoor  things,  should  be  so  passive 
and  inoperative  indoora.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  said  about  them  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  I  am  discuss- 
ing. 

The  material  conditions  of  the  life 
of  the  mass  are,  on  the  whole,  comfort- 
able. On  many  points  there  are  sharp 
differences  between  French  arrange- 
ments and  ours  ;  there  is  generally,  for 
instance,  far  more  finish  of  furniture 
with  them,  and  somewhat  more  finish 
of  service  with  us.  The  look  of  the 
rooms  is  certainly  prettier  and  gayer  in 
Paris  than  in  London,  —  partly  because 
the  walls,  the  chairs,  the  tables,  are 
more  decorative,  and  the  colore  of  the 
stuffs  and  hangings  lighter  and  brighter ; 
partly  because  chintz  coverings  are 
never  seen,  the  clearness  of  the  air 
allowing  everything  to  remain  unhid- 
den. '  There  are  many  more  mirrors ; 
ornaments  lie  about  more  abundantly, 
and  in  greater  variety  of  nature  and 
effect.  The  grouping  of  the  whole  is 
far  less  regular,  less  stiff,  more  inti- 
mate. This  advantage  is  most  nirarked 
in  the  dmwing«rooms ;  it  continues  in 
a  less  degree,  in  the  bedrooms  ;  there 
are  traces  of  it  in  some  of  the  dining^ 
rooms.  But  the  setting  out  of  the 
table  is  almost  always  inferior  to  ours^ 
both  in  detail  and  as  a  picture ;  and 
(barring  the  great  houses)  the  ser- 
vants wait  with  less  attention  and  Ies9 
experience.  I  speak,  of  course,  in  the 
most  general  terms  and  of  the  broad 
average,  taking  no  notice  of  the  excep* 
tions,  on  either  side.  As  regards  com- 
fort, it  can  scarcely  be  asserted  that  the 
inhabitants  of  either  of  the  two  conn- 
tries  live  better,  on  the  whole,  than  the 
others. 

Most  Paris  women  stay  so  much  in- 
doors that  their  material  surroundings 
at  home  are  of  particular  importance  to 
them.  Many  of  them  go  out  only  once 
a  day,  for-  an  hour  or  two  perhaps.' 
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The  Tast  majority  have  still,  not'with- 
atandiDg  the  chauge  that  is  coming  over 
them,  no  outdoor  amusements.  In- 
deed, viewing  amusement  as  a  serious 
occupation,  there  is  vastly  more  of  it 
in  London  than  in  Paris,  or  in  any 
other  city  in  the  world.  No  people 
run  after  the  amusement  so  insatiably 
as  the  English  ;  they  are  at  it  all  day, 
in  some  form.  The  Parisians,  on  the 
contrary,  take  their  pleasures  mainly 
in  the  evening,  and  almost  always  rest 
in  peace  till  the  afternoon  ;  those  who 
ride  or  do  anything  in  the  morning  are 
infinitely  few.  As  a  practice,  they  do 
not  dress  for  dinner  when  they  are 
alone  ;  the  mass  of  them  give  scarcely 
any  dinner-parties  to  friends  or  ac- 
quaintances ;  but,  as  a  consequence  of 
their  family  attachments,  they  con- 
stantly have  relatives  to  share  their 
gigoU  There  are  no  day-nurseries  for 
chUdren,  who  live  in  the  drawing-room, 
or  a  bedroom,  with  their  mothers,  and 
learn  there  to  become  little  men  and 
women.  There  are  no  old  maids, 
mainly  because  almost  every  girl  mar- 
ries young ;  if  any  fail  to  ^nd  a  hus- 
band (which  happens  rarely),  they 
vanish  out  of  sight ;  unmarried  women 
over  thirty  are  scarcely  known  or  heard 
of  in  Paris  ;  the  thousand  duties  to 
which  they  apply  themselves  in  En- 
gland are  left  undischarged  in  France. 
Finally,  no  visitors  come  to  stay  in  a 
Paris  house  —  partly  because  it  is  not 
the  custom,  partly  because  there  is  no 
spare  room,  which  is  the  better  reason 
of  the  two. 

I  come  now  to  the  minority,  to  the 
higher  women,  to  something  in  the  in- 
door life  of  the  phice  which  is  unlike 
what  is  found  elsewhere.  The  higher 
women  differ  in  nearly  every  detail  of 
their  attitude  from  the  mass  which  I 
have  just  described  — almost  as  much, 
indeed,  as  art  differs  from  nature. 
Si^cepting  that  they  too  are,  usually, 
good  mothers,  there  is  scarcely  any- 
thing in  common  between  them  and 
th^  others.  Just  as  the  mass  live  for 
the  home,  so  do  the  minority  Hve  for 
the  world  ;  and,  for  a  student  of  the 
wrtirtd  and  its  ways,  there  is  not  to  be 
discovered  a  more  perfect  type,  for  it 


is  a  product  of  the  very  highest  worldly 
art,  worked  up  with  skill,  will,  and 
finish.  It  is  all  the  more  a  product  of 
pure  art  because,  as  I  have  already  re-> 
marked,  the  higher  Paris  woman  may 
be  found  outside  the  highest  social 
class,  and  may  be  manufactured  out  of 
any  suitable  material.  The  particular 
position  which  is  created  by  birth  is 
not  indispensable  ta  her  ;  it  bestows  a 
brilliancy  the  more,  but  that  is  all. 
The  woman  of  whom  I  am  speaking 
may  be  of  any  rank,  provided  she  pos- 
sesses the  requbite  abilities,  and  pro- 
vided she  can  gather  round  her  a  group 
worthy  of  her  handling.  And  this  is 
the  more  true  because,  with  some  evi- 
dent exceptions,  Social  station  in  Paris 
does  not  depend  exclusively,  or  even 
mainly,  on  the  causes  which  bestow  it 
elsewhere,  —  on  birth  or  name,  on 
title  or  on  money  ;  they  all  aid,  they 
aid  largely ;  but  not  one  of  them  is 
absolutely  requisite.  Even  money,  pow- 
erful as  it  is,  is  less  conquering  in 
Paris  than  in  London,  as  certain  per- 
sons have  discovered,  who,  after  failing 
to  get  recognized  to  their  satisfaction 
in  the  former  city,  have  succeeded  in 
thrusting  themselves  to  the  front  in 
the  latter.  The  Paris  woman  who  wins 
position,  even  if  she  possesses  these 
four  assistants,  owes  her  victory,  not  to 
them,  but  to  herself,  to  her  own  use  of 
the  powers  within  her.  She  iherits 
minute  description,  both  in  her  person 
and  her  acts.  But  here  a  diflftculty 
arises.  Her  acts  can  be  set  forth  in  as 
much  detail  as  is  needed  ;  but  her  per- 
son—  and  for  the  results  that  she  be- 
gets, her  peraon  is  as  impoiiAnt  as  her 
acts  —  cannot  be  depicted  in  English. 

The  reason  is,  that  the  ideas  which 
dominate  us  as  to  the  uses  to  which 
our  language  ought  to  be  applied  pre-^ 
vent  us  from  handling  it  freely  on  such 
a  subject.  There  are  limits  to  the  ap- 
plication of  English,  limits  which  we 
liave  laid  down  for  ourselves,  limits 
which  exclude  the  possibility  of  treat- 
ing glowingly  certain  topics  without 
appearing  to  be  ridiculous.  To  speak 
of  the  feminine  delicacies  of  a  thorough 
Paris  woman,  to  show  their  influence 
on  the  crowd  around  her  aud  on  thd 
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life  she  leads,  and  to  didyect  their 
sources,  their  maDifostatious,  and  their 
cousequences,  as  the  French  do,  would 
be  regarded  by  the  British  public  as 
unworthy  of  the  solidity  of  British 
chanicter.  So,  as  her  person  cannot 
be  faithfully  outlined  without  French 
appreciations  of  its  elegancies,  without 
employing  French  methods  of  photo- 
gniphic  portraiture,  and  without  paint- 
ing in  French  colors  the  admiration  it 
inspires  ;  and  as  those  French  appre- 
ciations, methods,  and  colorings  would 
be  regarded  as  ^^ gushing"  in  English, 
the  person  of  the  Paris  woman  must 
remain  undrawn  by  English  pens.  The 
difficulty  does  not  proceed  from  the 
English  writer,  but  from  the  English 
reader ;  the  English  language  is  as 
capable  as  French  is  of  telling  the  tale 
of  winning  feminine  refinements ;  but 
our  feeling  is  against  the  employment 
of  it  for  such  frivolous  purposes.  We 
do  not  produce  the  same  human  works 
of  art,  and  are  not  accustomed  to 
English  descriptions  of  them.  The 
French  pages  which  narrate  the  perfec- 
tions of  women,  which  write  of  details 
in  detail  and  of  graces  with  grace,  are 
i*ead  in  France  with  eager  interest,  be- 
cause of  the  inherent  attraction  of  the 
subject  to  the  French  mind,  and  of  the 
amazing  dexterity  and  finish  which, 
from  long  practice,  has  been  acquired 
in  the  handling.  The  story  is  so  vivid 
that  we  see  and  hear  reality,  so  seduc- 
tive that  we  bow  before  charm,  so 
adroitly  told  that  we  marvel  at  the 
author's  cimmng.  Even  the  English 
(a  good  many  of  them  at  all  events) 
read  all  this  in  French  with  keen  appre- 
ciation ;  but  in  their  present  mood  they 
would  call  it  silly  in  English.  Our  lit- 
erature loses  by  this  exclusion  —  which 
extends  to  other  topics  besides  French- 
women— a  quantity  of  opportunities 
which  many  writers  would,  it  may  be 
presumed,  be  delighted  to  utilize,  but 
dare  not,  for  fear  of  being  scoffed  at. 
It  is  altogether  inexact  to  argue  that 
**  the  genius  of  the  French  language  "  — 
a  much  employed  but  nearly  nieanin*;- 
less  expression  —  lends  itself  to  woi'd- 
insfs  which  cannot  be  rendered  in  other 
tongues ;    it  is    not  genius  but  habit 


which  explains  those  wordings.  Freoch 
has  no  monopoly  of  the  phrases  needed 
to  delineate  personal  elegance  ;  neither 
has  the  French  mind  any  exclusive 
property  of  the  sentiment  of  physical 
symmetries,  or  of  the  faculty  of  analy- 
sis of  delicate  perceptions  and  of  the 
sensations  aroused  by  those  percep- 
tions. Both  the  thinkings  and  the 
wordings  would  be  forthcoming  else- 
where, if  only  readers  wanted  them. 
The  Belgians,  for  instance,  who  use 
French,  have  no  more  of  them  than  we 
have,  for  the  reason  that,  like  us,  they 
do  not  feel  the  need  of  them.  As 
things  stand  at  present,  the  person  of 
the  higher  Parisienue  cannot  be  de- 
picted diagnostically  in  English  ;  that 
element  of  the  subject  must  be  left  out 
here,  which  is  a  pity,  not  only  because 
it  is  the  prettiest  part  of  it,  but  also 
because  the  exclusion  lessens  the  field 
of  discussion  of  Paris  indoor  life.  Her 
work  alone  remains  to  be  talked  about. 
The  higher  Frenchwoman,  in  the 
time  of  her  full  glory,  was  essentially  a 
leader  of  men  ;  from  the  Fronde  down- 
wards, the  history  of  France  was  full 
(fuller  far  than  that  of  any  other  land) 
of  evidence  of  the  influence  of  women 
on  its  progress ;  but  that  influence, 
after  waning  steadily  since  the  Bevola- 
tiou,  went  entirely  out  of  sight  with  the 
solidification  of  the  actual  republic 
After  the  war  of  1870  it  struggled  on, 
under  increasing  difficulties,  until  Mac- 
Mahon  resigned  ;  since  his  time  it  has 
disappeared  altogether.  The  banish- 
ment of  the  men  of  the  well-born 
classes  from  all  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  (not  only  because 
they  are  conservatives,  but  even  more 
because  others  want  the  places  which, 
for  the  greater  part,  they  formerly 
occupied)  has  necessarily  brought  about 
the  repudiation  of  the  women  too; 
and  such  of  them  as  are  not  well-born 
suffer  in  sympathy,  for  their  cause  is 
common.  The  republicans  a%*ow  that 
la  repuhlique  manqiie  de  femmes^  but 
it  will  never  win  the  higher  women  to 
it  until,  amongst  other  things,  it  makes 
a  place  for  them  to  work.  At  present 
they  are  entirely  shut  away  from  con- 
tact with  the  public  life  of  France; 
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they  have  lost  all  empire  over  the 
events  ol  the  time,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, they  themselves  have  weak- 
ened. It  would  be  inexact  to  call  them 
politicians,  in  the  English  sense  of  the 
word  ;  but  they  are  animated  by  a  need 
of  personal  performance  and  produc- 
tivity which  cannot  be  satisfied  with- 
out dabbling,  from  however  far  off, 
in  current  affairs.  Their  intelligence 
has  always  sought  for  spheres  of  ac- 
tion ;  but  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity, 
— un  aonge  entre  deux  menaonges  —  have 
now  suppressed  all  spheres  of  action 
for  them  outside  the  walls  of  their 
drawing-rooms.  The  so-called  govern 
iug  classes,  to  which,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, a  good  many  of  them  belonged, 
are  replaced  by  the  nouvellea  couches; 
the  overthrow  of  the  classes  as  national 
instruments  has  entailed  the  overthrow 
of  the  women  as  a  national  force,  and 
lias  reduced  them  to  a  purely  social 
function,  which  gives  insufQcient  play 
to  their  aspirations,  and  thrusts  them 
back  into  themselves.  The  rupture 
between  society  and  the  republic  is 
coropltte,  and,  apparently,  unm^nd- 
ablc.  Both  lose  by  it ;  but  society 
loses  the  most,  because,  though  the 
republic  can  prosper  ruggedly  without 
society,  the  women  of  society  (what- 
ever be  their  birth)  cannot  breathe 
healthily  witliout  the  position  and  the 
occupation  which  they  formerly  ob- 
tained from  contact  with  authority. 

This  decline  affects  them  individu- 
ally as  well  as  collectively,  and  because 
of  it  (amongst  other  causes)  they  no 
longer  present  the  very  marked  na- 
tional lineaments  which  once  belonged 
to  them.  There  is  still  something  to 
tell,  both  of  their  cleverness  and  of 
their  attractiveness ;  but,  while  the 
proportion  of  attractiveness  remains 
considerable,  the  proportion  of  clever- 
ness  has  largely  diminished.  As  it 
was,  in  great  part,  by  cleverness  ac- 
tively employed  —  effective,  operative, 
proline  cleverness  —  that  the  foremost 
Paris  women  won  the  bright  place  they 
once  held  before  Europe,  it  is  evident 
that  the  lessening  of  Uiat  cleverness 
renders  them  less  instructive  to  study. 
And  they  themselves,  some  of  them  at 


least,  are  at  this  moment,  in  other 
directions,  wilfully  damaging  their  at- 
tractiveness too,  by  leaping  into  the 
wave  of  masculinity  which  the  English 
have  set  surging,  and  by  allowing  their 
infinite  femininity  of  other  days  to  be 
drowned  by  it.  Many  of  them  have 
taken  up  and,  with  the  ardor  of  neo- 
phytes, have  already  surpassed  us  in, 
the  most  conspicuous  of  the  new  exer- 
cises which,  under  pretext  of  physical 
development,  English  women  have  in- 
vented. If  size  is  to  become  the  chief 
ambition  of  women,  if  the  merits  of 
girls  and  wives  are  to  be  measured  by 
length,  we  ought  to  ask  the  Germans 
and  the  Swedes  how  they  manage  to 
produce  giants.  They  have  plenty  of 
women  six  feet  high,  feminine  and 
gentle  in  their  way,  who  could  not  dis- 
tinguish between  a  golf-club  and  a 
billiard-cue,  or  between  a  racquet  and 
a  battledore,  and  who,  though  they 
may  have  had  in  their  childhood  some 
moderate  practice  of  gymnastics,  have 
never  given  an  hour  to  rude  games, 
to  riding  on  a  bicycle,  or  to  any  of 
the  recent  forms  of  romping.  It  is 
possible  that,  some  day,  women  will 
once  more  become  desirous  to  remain 
women  ;  but,  for  the  moment,  the 
example  offered  by  the  English  is  un- 
feminizing  France,  and  that  effect,  in 
addition  to  political  enfeeblement,  ren- 
ders many  of  Uie  Paris  women  of  to- 
day different  indeed  from  what  they 
used  to  be.  Yet,  in  some  of  their  ex- 
amples, they  retain  a  portion  of  their 
former  selves,  and  continue  to  be 
something  else  than  others  are.  They 
are  changed,  lamentably  changed,  as  a 
general  type  ;  but  memorials  of  their 
former  merit  are  still  discoverable. 

Manner,  movement,  dress,  and  talk 
are  the  weapons  of  the  higher  Paris 
woman  who  continues  to  be  exclusively 
a  woman.  She  employs  them  all  in 
her  relations  with  the  world,  on  her 
day,  at  her  dinners,  at  her  parties.  On 
her  day  a  mob  may  come  to  her,  be- 
cause her  door  is  open  to  her  entire 
acquaintance  ;  but,  unless  she  is  a  per- 
sonage, her  dinners  and  her  parties  are 
usually  kept  small.  A  view  of  her  on 
her   day  is    interesting,    perhaps   the 
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niost  interestiDg  fexniniue  spectacle  in 
Paris,  for  she  shows  more  of  her  varied 
skill  on  that  occasion  than  on  any 
other.  She  has  to  be  everything  to 
everybody  at  once  ;  to  graduate  her 
welcomes ;  to  measure  her  smiles ;  to 
give  their  full  rights  of  greeting  and  of 
place  to  all  her  visitors,  but  no  more 
than  the  right  of  each  ;  and,  above  all, 
notwithstanding  this  calculated  adjust- 
ment, to  send  everybody  away  with 
the  conviction  that  they,  in  particular, 
were  the  very  persons  she  most  wished 
to  see.  The  power  of  listening  is,  in 
such  a  case,  almost  more  important 
than  the  power  of  speaking,  for  there 
is  no  flattery  so  irresistible  as  to  lead 
stupid  people  to  believe  you  are  in- 
tensely interested  in  what  they  say. 
Towards  those  whom  she  wishes  to 
impress,  she  exhibits  herself  in  her 
utmost  winningness,  according  to  what 
she  imagines  to  be  their  accessible 
sides.  To  this  one  she  throws  scintil- 
lant  talk  ;  she  dazzles  that  one  with 
the  elegancies  of  her  person  ;  to  an- 
other she  is  all  deep  sympathy  and  ten- 
der feeling ;  of  a  fourth  she  inquires 
gravely,  as  if  such  subjects  were  the 
one  study  of  her  hours,  whether  the 
experiments  in  the  liquefaction  of  car- 
bon are  progressing  hopefully,  or  who 
will  be  the  next  successful  candidate 
at  the  Academic.  There  is  certainly 
great  labor  in  the  process  ;  the  tension 
of  the  mind  is  augmented  by  the  long- 
ing for  success,  and  by  unceasing  at- 
tention to  physical  effect  as  an  essential 
aid  to  that  success.  But,  to  a  thorough 
woman  of  the  world,  conceive  the  de- 
lights of  success  I  What  must  she  feel 
when  her  last  visitor  has  left,  —  when 
she  looks  back  over  the  four  hours  she 
has  just  passed,  and  tells  herself  that 
every  one  has  been  conquered  by  her, 
and  has  carried  away  a  deep  impression 
of  her  charm  ?  The  scene  can  be  be- 
held in  Paris  only, — at  least  I  have 
not  discerned  it  in  the  same  perfection 
in  any  other  society  ;  it  is  far  away  the 
most  "special  picture  of  its  indoor  life  ; 
it  shows  tiie  typical  Frenchwoman  in 
her  niost  finished  development^  which 
bo  one  else  can  attain.  But  how  rare 
it'isf 


At  dinner  her  doings  are  equally 
complete,  but  not  the  same.  She  is 
differently  dressed.  She  is  en  peau  (I 
mention,  for  those  who  may  not  be 
aware  of  it,  that  this  is  the  modem 
expression  for  decolletie) ;  and  with 
the  change  of  covering  comes  change 
of  bearing,  for  the  perfect  Paris  woman 
has  a  bearing  for  every  gown.  Just  as 
the  nature  of  the  dress  itself  indicates 
its  puq)ose,  its  meaning,  and  the  hour 
at  which  it  is  to  be  worn,  so  does  she 
herself  associate  her  ways  with  that 
meaning.  The  movements  of  her  bare 
shoulders  and  bare  arms  at  dinner  are 
not  identical  with  the  movements  of 
the  morning  or  the  afternoon  in  a  high 
corsage  and  long  sleeves.  They,  have 
another  story  to  relate,  another  effect 
to  produce,  other  duties  to  discharge  ; 
her  measurement  of  their  value  and 
their  functions  is  quite  different.  The 
action  of  the  hands,  again,  is  in  full 
view  ;  their  language  can  be  spoken 
out ;  their  eloquence  can  exercise  its 
completest  force  ;  she  talks  with  them 
as  with  her  tongue.  In  pleased  con- 
sciousness of  her  delightfulness  she 
sits  in  the  centre  of  her  table,  casts  her 
glances  and  her  words  around  her, 
undulates  with  varied  gesture,  and  is 
again,  in  thorough  meaning  and.  result, 
the  typical  Parisienne. 

And  yet,  by  one  of  the  contradictions 
with  which  the  entire  subject  is  piled 
up,  she  is  unable  to  bestow  immortality 
on  the  memory  of  her  dinners.  That 
memory  disappears,  for,  Incompre^ 
hensible  though  it  be,  there  is  nothing 
which  mankind  in  its  thanklessness 
forgets  like  dinners;  there  is  nothinj^ 
which  in  gratitude  we  ought  to  reroiem- 
ber  more  ;  there  is  nothing  which  in 
reality  we  remember  less.  Tliis  fact 
of  the  Utter  fading  away  of  dinners  is 
a  puzzle  to  all  people  who  have  passed 
their  lives  in  dining,  with  full  recogni'^ 
tion  of  the  superlative  importance  of 
the  process.  Scarcely  any  of  them 
recollect  anything  precise  about  th^ 
thousand  banquets  at  which  they  have 
filled  a  place.  They  agree,  generally, 
that  they  have  entirely  forgotten  what 
they  have  eaten,  that  they  have  jEtlmost 
forgotten  what  they  hiive  «een,  that 
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they  have  the  feeblest  consciousness  of 
the  people  they  have  met,  and  that 
their  only  rehitively  clear  remembrance 
is  of  the  brigbt  Uilk  they  have  heard 
occasionally  at  table.    The  ear  is  the 
only  OT^n  which  retains  really  lasting 
impressions ;     the    tongue     preserves 
nothing,  and  the  eye  scarcely  anything. 
I  believe  that,  wilh  the  exception  of  a 
few  professional  gourmets  (a  class  that 
is    becoming    everywhere    more    and 
more   rare),  this  is   the  condition  of 
mind  of  nearly  everybody  who  is  in  a 
position  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject.   One  of  my  acquaintances,  who 
dined  diversifiedly  about  Europe,  be- 
came so  convinced  in  early  life  that 
dinners  are  inevitably  forgotten,  that 
he  preserved  from  his  outset  the  menus 
and  lists  of  guests,  with  the  placing  at 
table,  of  all  the  repasts  at  which  he 
assisted.    When  I  saw  his  colleclion  it 
had  grown  into  several  folio  volumes. 
The  entries  in  it  were  made  with  such 
precision,  that,  discovering  in  it  one  of 
my  own  cards  with  a  date  on  it,  and 
asking  what  it  signified,  I  was  told  by 
my  acquaintance  that  its  object  was  to 
register  the  fact  that  he  had  dined  with 
mo  alone  on  the  day  indicated.    He,  at 
all  events,  had  succeeded  in  preventing 
himself  from  falling  into  the  universal 
oblivion  ;  he  considered,  probably  with 
truth,  that  he  was   the  only  man  in 
European  society  who  was  animated  by 
the    real   reconnaissance   de   VestomaCy 
and  who  could  reconstitute,  with  be- 
coming thankfulness  and  certainty,  the 
details  of  every  dinner  he  had  eaten. 
At  the  actual   moment  of  dinner  we 
feel,  of  course,  a  more  or  less  keen 
perception  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  feast.    But  the  perception  does  not 
endure  ;  even  bad  and  gloomy  dinners 
are  foi^otten,  just   as   thoroughly  as 
good  and  gay  ones.    The  explanation 
is,  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  dine   too 
often  ;  one  dinner  drives  out  the  effect 
of  another.     If  we  had  only  one  dinner 
in  our  lives,  how  we  should  remember 
it  I    Of  the  four  great  elements  of  din- 
ners—  food,  people,  spectacle,  and  talk 
—the    talk  alone,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  dwells  on,  in  some  degree,  in 
oar  thooghts.    No  one  can  fail  to  rec- 
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ognize  that  cookery  is  valueless  as  a 
permanent  cause  of  memory  of  din- 
ners ;  it  is  but  a  merely  momentary 
effect ;  it  does  not  merit  the  front 
place  it  is  too  commonly  supposed  to 
occupy  in  the  general  constitution  of 
a  repast ;  it  stands,  on  the  contrary, 
last  in  durability  amongst  the  four 
constituents.  Scsircely  any  of  the  older 
students  of  dining  persist  in  giving 
serious  thought  to  food,  partly  because 
of  weakening  digestions,  mainly  be- 
cause they  have  learnt  from  long  prac- 
tice that  the  real  pleasure  of  a  dinner 
is  derived  from  another  source.  They 
see  in  it  not  an  occasion  for  eating,  but 
a  most  ingenious  and  soul-contenting 
arrangement  for  bringing  men  and 
women  intimately  together  under  con- 
ditions which  supply  many  stimulants 
and  brightnesses  —  an  arrangement 
which  enables  them  to  show  them- 
selves at  their  best,  and  which  termi- 
nates the  day  with  lustre,  like  a 
luminous  sunset. 

Now,  talk  at  dinner  —  the  one  en- 
during element  of  the  ceremony — can 
never  reach  its  full  radiance  without 
women  ;  and  here  comes  in  the  appli- 
cation of  these  considerations  to  the 
Parisienne,  for  it  is  her  talk  which 
raises  dinner  to  the  high  place  it  occu- 
pies in  Paris.  A  woman  less  dinner 
may  not  be  quite  so  dismal  as  a  night 
without  stars,  or  a  desert  without 
water ;  but  it  may  fairly  be  compared 
to  a  tree  without  leaves,  to  a  sea  with- 
out ships,  or  to  a  meadow  without 
buttercups.  Somewhere  in  the  sixties 
I  dined  with  M.  Emile  de  Girardin  (I 
name  him  because  he  was  a  public 
man),  in  that  admirable  house  in  the 
Rue  Pauqnet  which  he  called  his 
"  thatched  hut."  He  was  famous  for 
his  dinners,  and  on  the  occasion  to 
which  I  refer  the  cookery  was  supreme 
—  so  supreme  indeed  that  I  told  myself 
at  the  time  I  had  never  partaken  of 
such  a  dinner ;  that  shapeless  fact  is 
still  in  my  memory  ;  but  what  there 
was  to  eat,  or  who  was  there,  I  have 
utterly  forgotten.  I  know  only  it  was 
a  dinner  of  men  —  that  is  to  say,  not  a 
dinner  at  all  in  the  great  social  mean- 
ing  of   the    term.     Women  and  talk 
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alone  make  dinner,  especially  iu  Paris, 
where  the  value  of  Ihe  women  and  the 
talk  reaches  its  highest  possibilities. 
If  we  forget  all  about  it  as  soon  as  it  is 
over,  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Pari- 
sieuues  ;  they,  at  all  events,  have  done 
their  utmost  to  induce  us  to  remember. 
Certain  Paris  dinners  provide,  prob- 
ably, a  more  complete  supply  of  social 
satisfaction  than  can  be  extracted  from 
any  other  single  source.  They  give  us 
what  we  want  at  the  moment  in  its 
hest  conceivable  form,  with  all  the 
components  and  surroundings  that  can 
furnish  outside  assistance.  Of  course 
dinners  are  more  or  less  alike  every- 
where ;  of  course  the  foundations  and 
the  general  nature  of  the  structure 
reared  upon  them  cannot  vary  widely  ; 
but  in  the  double  sensation  of  serenity 
and  complacency  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  inspiring  allurement  on  the  other, 
Paris  possesses  in  a  few  houses  an 
atmosphere  which  cannot  be  breathed 
anywhere  else,  and  which  constitutes 
a  true  international  distinction. 

It  is  possible  that,  to  the  inexperi- 
enced eye,  the  charm  of  this  would  not 
be  as  evident  as  it  becomes  on  intimate 
knowledge  of  it.  We  like  best  what 
we  are  most  accustomed  to ;  slran<^e 
ways  rarely  please  us  at  first— the 
habit  of  them  needs  to  be  formed  be- 
fore we  can  appreciate  them.  There 
is  an  involuntary  shrinking  from  the 
new  and  the  unknown  *,  it  is  only  after 
time  and  usage  that,  in  most  cases,  we 
become  fit  to  comprehend  the  merit  of 
practices  that  we  were  not  brought  up 
to  admire.  But  when  habit  has  had 
opportunity  to  grow,  when  experience 
has  enabled  us  to  base  our  judgments 
on  long  comparison,  then,  at  last,  we 
recognize  excellences  which  do  not 
strike  new-comers.  I  insist  particu- 
larly on  this  consideration,  because  it 
explains  not  only  the  source  of  the 
opinions  I  hold,  but  also  one  of  the 
reasons  why  others  may  differ  from 
those  opinions. 

A  Paris  evening  party  is  nearly  the 
same  process  as  a  ''day" — in  other 
clothes,  and  with  more  facility  for 
walking  about.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
said  of  it  that  I  have  not  said  already. 


I  will,  however,  mention  one  recollec- 
tion that  has  a  relation  to  its  aspeclH. 
The  firat  time  I  was  present  at  a  ball  ih 
Paris,  I  was  struck  by  the  singular 
freshness  of  the  colors  of  the  dresses, 
after  the  tints  I  had  known  in  England  ; 
it  was  not  the  making  of  the  dresses 
that  I  noticed,  but  their  shades,  whicli 
had  a  bloom  that  astonished  me.  I 
soon  lost,  from  constant  view,  the 
power  of  comparing ;  but  at  first,  be- 
fore my  eyes  had  become  trained,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  even  the  whites 
were  whiter,  brighter,  more  intense 
than  any  I  had  seen  before,  while  all 
the  other  hues  looked  more  transparent 
and  more  living.  I  make  no  attempt 
to  explain  the  impression  I  received, 
but  of  its  reality  I  am  certain.  Whether 
the  distinction  still  endures  I  cannot 
say  (new  arrivers  alone  could  now 
judge  of  that)  ;  but  at  the  moment, 
while  the  sense  of  it  lasted,  it  served  to 
mark  a  visible  difference  between  the 
balls  of  Paris  and  of  London.  In  all 
else,  save  some  few  unimportant  con- 
trasts of  manners  and  of  details,  even- 
ing parties  have  seemed  to  me  about 
the  same  everywhere,  and  I  can  think 
of  nothing  about  them  that  is  really 
proper  to  Paris.  The  women  exercise 
at  them  an  attraction  on  the  people 
round  which  is  more  general  and  less 
individual  than  at  dinners  ;  there  is 
space  ;  the  spectators  are  far  more 
numerous ;  the  women  are  more  com- 
pletely seen  ;  but,  all  the  same,  they 
dominate  less.  I  have  always  fancied 
that,  for  this  reason  the  true  Paris 
woman  is  somewhat  wasted  at  an  even- 
ing party  ;  she  is  too  much  in  the 
crowd  ;  she  may  be  admired,  but  she 
does  not  always  rule.  Her  one  advan- 
tage at  night  receptions  is  that  she  can 
stand  and  walk  about,  and  can  produce 
effects  of  motion  which  are  denied  to 
her  at  dinner.  The  use  of  this  to  her 
is  undeniably  great  —  so  great,  indeed, 
that  I  once  heai*d  it  suggej^tcd  that,  in 
order  to  render  dinners  absolutely  per- 
fect, they  should  be  pei*formed  standing, 
so  as  to  enable  the  women  to  exhibit 
their  full  results  of  dress  and  move- 
ments. It  was,  however,  argued  by 
most  of    those   who  were  present  on 
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that  occiisiou,  that  sitling  cauiiot  be 
disassociated  from  diuuer,  and  Uiat 
(pulling  fatigue  aside)  dinner  would  be 
degraded  to  tbe  level  of  a  stand-up 
supper  if  the  guests  were  upright.  I 
leaTe  the  question  to  the  future. 

This  sort  of  life  in  Paris  is  not,  after 
all,  more  worldly  than  the  same  exist- 
ence is  elsewhere.  Wherever  amuse- 
ment is  lifted  to  the  position  of  the  first 
object  of  existence,  the  moral  effect  on 
those  who  pursue  it  is  virtually  the 
same  ;  there  may  be  shades  of  local 
difference,  but  the  tendency  of  the 
mind  grows  everywhere  alike.  It 
would  therefore  be  unfair  to  attribute 
any  special  frivolity  to  Paris  because 
small  sections  of  its  society  achieve  ex- 
treme brilliancy  of  world liness  ;  just  as 
it  would  be  unfair  to  praise  it  specially 
because  other  classes  are  particularly 
worthy  of  esteem.  In  the  univeraal 
average  of  good  and  bad,  Paris  stands 
on  the  same  general  level  as  other 
capitals  ;  but  in  glistening  pleasantness 
it  rises,  here  and  there,  above  them  all. 
How  long  that  superiority  of  pleasant- 
ness will  endure  remains  to  be  seen  ;  it 
is  weakening  fast  from  the  progressive 
disappearance  of  the  women  who,  thus 
far,  have  maintained  it.  If  it  does 
vanish  altogether,  Paris  will  become 
like  any  other  place,  with  the  same 
respectabilities  and  duluesses  ;  but  its 
indoor  life  will  have  left  behind  it  a 
history  and  a  memory  proper  to  itself, 
and  some  day,  perhaps,  its  women  will 
wake  up  again  and  will  reassume  the 
feminine  grace  and  the  feminine  ca- 
pacities which  were  so  delightfully 
distinctive  of  their  ancestors. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Centurj. 
ST.  MA&TIN  OF  TOURS. 
BY  THS  BEY.  DB.  JES80PP. 

It  is  more  than  forty  years  ago  since 
I  was  much  impressed  by  hearing  Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick  say  in  his  emphatic 
manner :  ^'  Greology  knows  no  begin- 
ning— knows  no  beginning  I  "  I  was 
very  young  then,  and  the  words  came 
upon  me  as  a  new  revelation  for  which 
I  was  not  prepared.    Mr.  Cadaverous 


was   my  guide    and  mentor  in   those 
days,  and  I  went  to  him  in  my  per- 
plexity. 
"  Is  it  true  ?    What  does  he  mean  ?  " 
'^  Quite  true,  my  friend.    Beach  what 
point  we    may    in    the  past,  there   is 
always  something  behind  it." 
'*  Then  is  it  true  of  history  ?  " 
**  Yes  —  of    history!      History,   too, 
knows  no  beginning  !    Yet  be   it  re- 
membered   that    history   knows  many 
beginnings.    Abraham's  start  from  Ur 
of  the    Chaldees    was    one    of    them. 
Mohammed's  Hegira  from  Mecca  was 
another,  and  a  third  was  Cesar's  first 
campaign  in  Gaul." 

IIow  often  have  I  thought  of  those 
words  I  How  long  it  was  before  I  at 
all  undei-stood  how  Csesar's  campaigns 
in  Gaul  could  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  great  beginnings  of  history  ;  how 
it  was  the  first  great  opening  out  of 
the  West  to  the  light  that  should  come 
from  the  East;  how  the  sudden  start 
of  Csesar  from  Rome  in  the  spring  of 
58  B.C.  was  another  of  those  momentous 
hegiras  which  usher  in  a  new  era  for 
the  nations  of  the  world.  Seven  years 
after  that  the  western  frontier  of  the 
great  republic  had  advanced  from  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  sea- 
board of  the  Atlantic,  and  stretched 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  to  the 
Bay  of  Biscay.  The  people  of  Gaul 
had  become  subject  and  tributaiy  to 
Rome,  and  what  the  future  might  be 
which  the  wonderful  conquest  had 
opened  out  for  the  victors  and  van- 
quished—  who  could  forecast  or  im- 
agine ? 

Among  the  last  of  those  many  peoples 
in  the  great  basin  of  the  Loire  whom 
Csesar  names  in  his  "Commentaries" 
were  the  Turoues.  Their  territory  ap- 
pears to  have  extended  along  both 
banks  of  the  Loire  from  Blois  to  Sau- 
mur.  Even  then  it  must  have  been  a 
fruitful  land  through  whose  southern 
bordera  flowed  the  Cher,  the  Indre, 
and  the  Yicnne.  Then,  as  now,  it 
must  have  been  "  sunny  Touraine." 
But  the  people  were  not  as  warlike 
as  the  dwellers  in  the  more  rugged 
disiricis  of  Gaul  ;  and  when  CsBsar 
made  his  dispositions  for  keeping  the 
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lately  vanquished  peoples  in  due  sub- 
jection, he  counted  it  enough  to  leave 
two  legions  in  Touraine  to  overawe 
the  whole  district  of  the  lower  Loire 
from  the  Cher  to  the  sea.  Whetlier 
the  Turones  had  any  important  oppi- 
dum  in  their  borders  up  to  this  time 
does  not  appear,  but  the  militaiy  oc- 
cupation of  Touraine  by  a  regular 
army  implied  the  existence  of  a  gar- 
rison town  with  regular  defences  ;  and 
early  in  the  first  century  of  our  era 
we  find  such  a  stronghold  occupying 
a  commanding  position  at  the  point 
where  the  Loire  is  joined  by  the  Cher. 
The  city  soon  rejoiced  in  an  imperial 
designation,  and  was  called  Augusto- 
dunum.  For  long  it  has  been  known 
among  men  by  its  modern  and  more 
familiar  name  of  Tours. 

Wo  learn  but  little  about  this  earlier 
Eoman  fortress  or  dcpOt.  The  people 
of  Touraine  broke  out  in  revolt  in  the 
days  of  Tiberius  ;  were  promptly  re- 
duced to  submission ;  seem  to  have 
behaved  themselves  becomingly  for  a 
few  generations  ;  lived  in  that  kind  of 
happiness  which  results  in  a  people 
having  no  history  ;  and  were  rewarded 
with  the  honor  of  freedom^  for  the 
meaning  of  which  term  any  one  who 
wishes  to  know  is  hereby  referred  to 
the  work  of  M.  Fustel  de  Coulanges.* 
For  religion,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  these  people  clung  stubbornly  to 
some  half-mystic,  half-idolatrous  forms 
of  faith  and  woi-ship  which  we  vaguely 
call  Druidism.  But  as. the  generations 
passed  on,  and  Roman  culture  and  Ro- 
man ideas  took  even  a  deeper  root, 
Druidism  tended  to  die  out,  and  what 
was  left  in  its  place  which  appealed  to 
the  people's  hopes  and  fears  and  aspi- 
rations behind  the  veil  —  none  can  tell 
us. 

The  Saviour's  Grospel  soon  got  a  firm 
foothold  in  the  valley  of  the  Bhone. 
The  Narbonensis  might  be  almost 
called  a  Christian  laud  before  the  third 
century  was  well  over.  On  the  Kliine 
and  the  Seine  there  were  important 
centres  of  the  new  faith.  But,  how- 
ever much  the  hagiologists  may  babble 

>  La  €kinle  Bomaine,  p.  210  et  acq. 


of  apostles  and  semi-apostles  goings 
forth  here,  there,  and  everywhere  when 
—  for  the  Church  of  Christ —  time  was 
young,  there  is  less  than  no  proo£ 
that  in  the  wide  region  that  lies  be* 
tween  the  Seine  and  the  Garonne,  and 
comprehends  the  whole  basin,  of  the 
Loire  —  no  proof,  but  strong  presump- 
tion the  other  way,  that  Christianity 
had  got  any  firm  foothold  even  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century. 

Nevertheless,  when  we  have  brushed 
away  as  much  as  we  please  of  legend 
and  fable  and  of  tradition  invented  in 
the  times  when  pious  frauds  were  not 
rare  and  not  discoui*aged,  there  remains 
a  certain  residuum  of  fact  which  may 
be  accepted  as  the  basis  of.  sober  his- 
tory, and  which  finds  us  standing  upon 
solid  ground.  It  seems  clearly  estab- 
lished that  in  the  middle  of  the  third 
century  a  great  missionary  movement 
was  started  from  Rome  in  the  days  of 
Pope  Sixtus  the  Second,  having  as  its 
object  the  evangelization  of  Celtic 
Gaul.  Missionary  work  in  those  days 
was  begun  and  carried  on  after  a  fash- 
ion which  we  in  our  times  are  only 
beginning  to  adopt.  Those  early  mis- 
sionaries were  sent  out  in  bands  under 
a  bishop  appointed  as  the  leader  and 
commander,  and  one  of  these  bands,  it 
appears,  was  sent  to  Touraine,  with  a 
certain  Gatian  as  its  responsible  di- 
rector and  head.  He  fixed  his  head- 
quarters in  the  neighborhood  of  Tours. 
He  found  himself  among  a  heathen 
people  —  a  people  who  had  lost  their 
old  Druid  hierarchy  with  its  elaborate 
organization,  and  whose  religion  was  a 
confused  and  chaotic  polytheism  in 
which  no  one  quite  believed,  which  no 
one  could  hope  to  explain  or  defend, 
and  which  exercised  over  no  one  any 
moral  influence  or  control. 

The  Roman  fortress  occupying  the 
extreme  eastern  limit  of  the  modern 
town  presented  a  frontage  of  about 
four  hundred  and  fifty  yards  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Loire  ;  its  western 
limit  extended  to  the  point  where  the 
piei*s  of  the  suspension  bridfire  now 
stand,  and  it  comprehended  within  its 
area  the  soldiers'  quarters  the  Prseto- 
rium,  the  baths,  and  au  immense  semi- 
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furealar  theatre,  the  diameter  of  which 
was  nearly  five  hundred  feet,  and  cal* 
<;alated  to  hold  seventeen  thousand 
spectators.  To  the  westward  the  city 
itself  extended  along  the  river  bank. 
Tlie  enormous  walls  which  surrounded 
this  important  military  station,  and  of 
which  fra.srments  still  remain  to  attest 
their  cyclopean  proportions,  were  not 
yet  built  up.  The  terror  of  the  Roman 
name  was  sufficient  in  the  third  cen- 
tury to  overawe  the  most  audacious 
subjects  of  the  Empire,  and  the  barba- 
xians  on  the  frontiers  had  not  yet  burst 
the  barriers  that  kept  them  within  the 
borders  assigned  them.  Tours  was  a 
Jree  city.  The  taxes  and  tribute  were 
not  burdensome  ;  ti*ade  flourished  after 
a  sort.  There  was  peace  and  content- 
ment in  the  land.  The  missionary 
bishop  preached  and  taught  and  gath- 
ered converts.  There  is  not  much  to 
«how  that  the  opposition  he  met  with 
was  fierce  or  violent,  nor  much  to  indi- 
cate that  his  success  was  great.  The 
-converts  were,  it  seems,  the  poor  and 
lowly,  but  the  ^'  common  people  heard 
him  gladly."  At  times  he  had  to  hide 
himself  among  the  caverns  in  the 
rocks  over  there,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river.  At  times  he  came  forth 
again,  showing  an  example  of  a  life  of 
self-sacrifice,  and  an  example  of  holi- 
ness, meekness,  and  love.  The  only 
strip  of  land  which  those  Chnstinns 
-owned  among  them  seems  to  have  been 
a  cemetery  outside  the  limits  of  the 
city  to  the  west,  and  this  cemetery  ap- 
pears to  have  been  held  on  the  same 
tenure  as  similar  burial-places  were 
held  by  the  early  Christians  at  Rome. 
There  they  laid  their  first  bishop  in  the 
*'Poor  men's  graveyard."  Not  yet, 
does  it  seem,  could  they  call  it  a 
chitrchyard^  for  a  church  they  could 
hardly  venture  yet  lo  raise  and  wor- 
ship in  as  their  own.  For  fifty  yeai-s 
we  hear  this  man  of  faith  and  prayer 
stayed  at  his  post ;  and  when  he  died, 
there  was  none  to  carry  on  his  work. 
There  was  nothing  to  tempt  the  half- 
hearted to  follow  in  his  steps.  The 
liltie  Christian  society,  however,  kept 
t<^tber  and  held  its  own. 
This   state    of   things    went  on  for 
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seven-and-thirty  years ;  meanwhile 
Christianity  had  been  steadily  making 
way.  Constantino,  the  great  emperor, 
had  taken  up  with  the  new  creed,  and 
the  world  was  following  in  his  steps. 
There  was  no  talk  of  persecuting  now, 
nor  any  need  to  beg  for  mere  tolera- 
tion. The  men  that  had  jeered  at  the 
meek  and  lowly  Gntian  had  passed 
away,  and  a  new  generation  had  sprung 
up  who  had  learnt  to  revere  his  name. 
By  this  time  peradventure  they  had 
got  to  call  him  a  saint,  and  to  wish 
there  were  another  like  him. 

There  was  a  certain  wealthy  citizen 
of  Toura  whose  name  was  Liter,  a  de- 
vout and  earnest  man,  large-hearted 
and  open-handed.  He  saw  that  the 
Christian  folk  were  many,  and  that  the 
time  had  come  for  provicling  them  with 
a  worthy  place  of  assembly.  So  he 
built  them  a  church  wherein  to  wor- 
ship, and  he  acquired  a  great  house  in 
which  a  nobleman  of  Tours  had  dwelt, 
and  he  converted  it  into  a  Baailicaj 
by  which  seems  to  be  meant  a  sort 
of  cloistral  establishment,  where  the 
clergy  might  live  in  society,  strength- 
ening each  other's  hands.  Then  the 
Christians  said,  '^  Let  Liter  be  our 
bishop,"  and  somehow  a  bishop  he 
became.  We  hear  but  little  of  him. 
They  date  his  consecration  in  the  year 
337  ;  he  died  in  371.  Far  away  in  the 
East  there  were  wars  and  rumors  of 
war  —  of  vast  masses  of  people  moving 
westward  —  of  terrors  and  horror  that 
were  at  hand ;  but  then  in  the  West, 
all  over  the  wide  basin  of  the  Loire, 
there  was  peace  and  quiet.  The  re- 
volting peasants  had  come  to  a  frightful 
end  well-nigh  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Tours  was  the  most  important  city  from 
the  Loire  to  the  Seine,  and  by  this 
time  in  Gaul  a  bishop  was  a  personage 
whose  power  and  influence  were  great, 
and  making  themselves  felt  more  and 
more  from  day  to  day. 

While  Liter  was  ruling  his  diocese 
with  quiet  zeal  and  discretion,  a  far 
more  illustrious  ruler  than  he  was  play- 
ing a  great  part  some  seventy  miles  to 
the  south  of  Tours.  Poiliers  was  a  city 
that  lay  on  the  hisfhroad  from  Tours  to 
Bordeaux.    We  know  very  little  of  its 
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early  hislbify  ;  biit  we  d6  khow  that  in 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  cehtuty  thete 
was  a  large  nUmber  of  Christians  set- 
tled there  ;  perhaps  it  is  not  saying  too 
ranch  to  assei^t  that  Paganism  had 
almost  passed  away  in  this  region.  At 
any  rate  the  heathen  folk  were  in  a 
minority.  At  Poitiei-s,  as  at  Tours, 
there  was  a  man  of  birth  and  education, 
a  man  of  wealth  and  position,  who  had 
been  born  in  the  town,  and  lived  there 
with  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  his 
name  was  Hilary.  One  day  he  declared 
himself  a  Christian  ;  he  had  been  for 
long  a  devout  student  of  the  Scriptures, 
but  had  hesitated  to  take  his  side.  He 
Would  do  so  no  more.  He  was  bap- 
tized with  his  wife  and  daughter,  and 
then  the  eyes  of  all  the  faithful  were 
turned  upon  him.  There  is  nothing  to 
show  that  there  had  been  any  bishop 
at  Poitiei-8  till  now.  The  people's 
voice  rose  up  to  heaven.  "  We  need  a 
guide  and  teacher  among  us,  speaking 
with  authority,  and  acting  as  our  leader 
and  governor.  Let  Hilary  the  good  be 
our  bishop  —  him  and  none  else  ! '' 
Those  were  days  when  it  seems  tlie 
people  did  not  wait  for  any  conge  d^ Hire, 
It  was  twelve  years  or  so  before  this 
that  the  church  at  Tours  had  elected 
Litor  ;  twenty-four  years  later  St.  Am- 
brose was  chosen  Bishop  of  Milan  by 
acclamation  ;  now,  in  the  year  350  a.d., 
Hilary  was  summoned  by  the  voice  of 
the  Christian  people  to  be  Bishop  of 
Poitiers.  Never  was  a  popular  election 
more  justified  by  the  event.  Hilary 
became  the  champion  of  the  orthodox 
in  the  West ;  but  he  was  more  than  a 
mere  polemic ;  the  holiness  of  his 
daily  life  exercised  an  immense  per- 
sonal attraction.  To  young  men  he 
Was  a  hero  to  worship.  Among  them 
was  a  young  soldier  born  at  Stein-am- 
Anger,^  a  town  about  one  hundred 
miles  south  of  Vienna  (Pannonia),  who 
had  served  in  the  wars  under  Julian  the 
Apostate,  perhaps  against  the  Alemanni 
in  359,  and  probably  had  been  on  the 
young  prince's  staff  when  he  kept 
his    court    at    Paris.    There    he   may 

*  He  was  bom  in  336,  cooBecrated  on  the  4th  of 
July,  370,  died  on  the  11th  of  November,  401,  aet. 
65.    (Arndt  and  Kmsoh,  Greg.  ii.  580  n.) 


have  had  time  for  study  and  reflection^ 
There,  too,  he  may  have  heard  of  the 
great  Bishop  Hilary  in  the  West^ 
pounding  away  at  the  Arians,  and  giv-^ 
ing  them  no  rest  —  for  they  called  lJin% 
Malleus  Arianorum  —  but  all  the  while 
living  the  life  of  a  saint,  to  whom  lhi» 
world  was  but  a  painful  sojourning* 
place,  the  other  world  was  his  home. 
Martin — that  was  his  name  ^  threw 
up  his  commission,  he  could  find  no 
peace  ;  he,  too,  must  become  a  real  liv- 
ing, praying,  fasting,  toiling  Christian. 
His  heart  was  hot  within  him  ;  he  must 
needs  go  to  some  one  who  could  giv& 
him  counsel  and  help,  and  tell  him  bow 
truth  was  to  be  found,  and  how  heavca 
could  be  ours.  He  was  one  of  those 
ardent  and  passionate  natures  front 
whom  the  kingdom  of  heaven  suffereth 
violence,  who  lay  siege  to  its  gates  and 
batter  its  walls  with  strong  sighs  and 
tears,  and  who  can  give  themselves  na 
rest  till  they  have  taken  that  kingdom 
by  force.  To  Poitiers  he  came,  and 
there  the  saintly  Bishop  Hilary  re^ 
ceived  him  with  open  arms.  There 
was  no  limit  to  the  ascendency  which 
the  elder  man  exercised  over  the 
younger.  Martin  was  a  man  of  birth 
and  fortune,  and  he  laid  his  worldly 
wealth  at  the  feet  of  bis  teacher. 
There  was  much  strife  and  variance 
among  Christians  in  those  days.  The 
heathen  had  ceased  to  persecute  people 
for  professing  Christianity,  but  the 
Arians  and  the  Orthodox  had  begun  to 
persecute  one  another.  The  craze  for 
asceticism,  too,  in  its  various  forms  bad 
set  in.  MaHin  founded  a  monaster}-  at 
Poitiers,  doubtless  a  very  different  sort 
of  establishment  from  that  which  de- 
veloped into  the  vast  institutions  of  a 
later  time,  for  all  this  was  going  on 
more  than  one  hundred  years  before 
St.  Benedict  of  Nursia  was  bom  or 
thought  of.  Such  as  they  were,  how- 
ever, these  early  devotees  had  begun 
to  be  troublesome  in  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  empire,  and  their  numbers  bad 
multiplied  so  seriously  here,  there,  and 
everywhere  that  the  Emperor  Valens, 
A.D.  365,  issued  an  edict  ordering  that 
monks  should  not  be  excused  serving 
in  the  army,  who  so  refused  should  be 
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flogged  for  his  contumacy.  But  the 
rage  was  not  to  be  stopped  this  way  ; 
it  went  on  growing  from  much  to  more. 
Indeed,  the  moniistic  life  was  at  this 
period  passing  through  a  new  stage  in 
its  development.  The  dangerous  mis- 
chiefs inseparable  from  a  life  of  ascet- 
icism passed  in  lonely  seclusion  had 
become  widely  recognized.  The  An- 
chorites were  beginning  to  associate 
themselves  in  communities  under  some 
sort  of  discipline,  and  Martin  built,  it 
seems,  a  house  in  which  they  who  had 
a  craze  for  turning  their  backs  upon 
the  world  might  live  together  in  soci- 
ety ;  that  is,  he  invited  the  Anchorites 
to  become  Ccenobites.  To  separate  one- 
self from  all  that  was  evil  might  or 
might  not  be  for  the  good  of  the  soul. 
To  live  in  the  society  of  seekers  after 
Grod  must  be  better. 

Meanwhile  Martin  himself  was  prac- 
tising severe  austerities  with  the  usual 
results.  Visions  came  to  him,  voices 
spake  to  him,  the  foul  fiend  appeared 
before  him,  the  flesh  troubled  him, 
angels  comforted  him.  Hilary,  his 
teacher  and  guide,  had  gone  through  it 
all.  But  Hilary  had  thrown  himself 
into  theological  disputation  —  the  lit- 
erature of  the  time  —  and  this  had 
saved  him  from  excessive  introspec- 
tion, saved  him  from  being  a  mere 
morbid  mystic,  hardly  able  to  separate 
his  dreams  from  his  waking  actions  ; 
for  the  brain  will  not  bear  to  be  left 
without  its  natural  repose,  and  re- 
venges itself  for  uninterrupted  demands 
upon  its  powers  by  making  unconscious 
cerebration  do  the  work  of  sleep.  Mar- 
tin w«a8  no  man  of  letters,  he  had  no 
resource  in  books  and  study.  What 
he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  what  he 
heard  or  felt,  or  thought  he  heard 
or  felt,  he  accepted  as  fact,  without 
questioning.  Beginning  with  a  faith 
that  asked  only  for  certainties,  he  had 
gone  to  accept  ever  more  and  more  as 
absolute  verity  —  dogmas  one  day,  in- 
ferences hardly  deserving  the  name  the 
next ;  then  injunctions  that  were  laid 
upon  him  as  binding,  this  to  do,  and 
that  to  refrain  from,  and  the  other  to 
maintain  without  doubt  or  wavering 
till  the  faith  of  the  neophyte  had  ceased 


to  be  a  force  controlling  the  excesses  of 
the  critical  faculty,  and  liad  become 
mere  unquestioning  credulity,  stub- 
bornly receptive  of  all  that  might  be 
offered.  Let  reason  or  conscience,  or 
prudence,  or  doubt  suggest  what  they 
might,  these  are  all  devil-bom. 

But  Martin  was  exactly  the  man  of 
his  time  —  neither  behind  the  age  nor 
too  much  in  advance.  These  people  of 
Graul,  in  the  basin  of  the  Loire,  wanted 
only  something  to  believe  —  only  to  be- 
lieve, to  believe  I  Here  was  one  whose 
faith,  at  any  rate,  was  firm  as  the  ever- 
lasting hills.  He  had  found  the  truth, 
and  if  he,  verily  and  indeed  arrived  at 
that,  what  could  he  not  be  expected  to 
do  ?  He  spoke  of  the  Lord  the  Christ 
as  a  friend  who  held  pei*sonal  convei*se 
with  himself  ;  the  Christ,  he  told  them, 
was  always  by  his  side.  He  heard  his 
voice  in  the  roar  of  the  tempest,  in  the 
rush  of  the  hurricane.  In  the  blaze  of 
the  noonday,  when  the  cicala  forgot  to 
chirrup,  that  voice  came  with  articulate 
words.  He  wondered  others  did  not 
hear  them  I  In  the  blackness  of  the 
midnight  whispers  spake  to  him  such 
mysteries  as  might  not  be  uttered  by 
the  lips  of  mortal  men.  "Faith!" 
said  the  multitude,  '*  faith  1  "  If  we 
could  but  believe  as  he  does,  then  were 
our  salvation  sure.  Faith,  they  say, 
can  remove  mountains  ;  what  is  to  hin- 
der this  man  from  working  miracles, 
raising  the  dead,  or  opening  the  eyes  of 
the  blind  ;  or,  if  the  barbarians  come, 
as  come  they  will  some  day,  what  is  to 
hinder  him  from  turning  to  flight  the 
armies  of  the  aliens  ?  '*  There  is  one 
virtue,"  they  cried,  ''and  that  is  faith. 
Only  to  believe  —  only  to  believe  I 
One  power  that  can  overcome  all  things, 
that  is  faith.  All  things  are  possible  to 
him  that  belie veth,  and  this  holy  one 
believes  as  none  others  do  I  '' 

Of  coui*se  the  next  step  was  that  up 
and  down  this  Gallia  Lugdunensis, 
among  this  newly  awakened  people, 
excitable,  unreasoning,  superstitious, 
ignorant,  counting  nothing  impossible, 
the  contagion  of  St.  Martin's  unques- 
tioning faith,  supported  and  buttressed 
as  it  was  by  his  fame  for  holiness  and 
absolute  unworldliness,  communicated 
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itoelf  like  a  prairie  fire  among  the  mul- 
titude high  and  low.  They  accepted 
with  a  passionate  enthusiasm  the  dog- 
mas which  he  imposed  upon  them,  they 
adopted  his  attitude  of  passive  acquies- 
cence in  his  creed  ;  they  thought  they 
had  gained  like  faith  with  him  when 
they  had  only  followed  him  in  his 
houndless  credulity  ;  but  for  his  life  of 
holiness,  his  unworldliness,  his  ecstatic 
devotion  and  his  attitude  of  aspiration, 
his  thirst  for  nearness  to  God,  even  the 
living  Grod  —  all  that  they  let  him  keep 
to  himself.  They  would  believe  ;  they 
would  do,  they  could  (?o,  no  more. 

Grood,  worthy,  generous  and  blame- 
less Litor  died.  The  people  ciied  out 
for  Martin  of  Poitiers  to  come  and  be 
their  bishop.  They  would  take  no 
denial,  and  on  the  4th  of  July,  370,  he 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Tours.  It 
was  a  Sunday,  the  day  of  days,  the 
day  which  the  saint  of  wonder-working 
faith  had  always  loved  ;  for  was  it  not 
the  Lord's  day,  which  the  Lord  had 
exalted  ns  his  own  ? 

Take  as  notes  of  time,  that  when 
Martin  was  elected  bishop  St.  Hilary 
had  been  dead  two  years  ;  that  St. 
Jerome  had  just  brought  his  tour  in 
Gaul  to  an  end,  and  during  that  tour 
had  been  much  moved  by  "religious 
impressions,"  had  made  acquaintance 
with  Hilary's  book  on  the  Psalms,  and 
copied  the  whole  of  it  with  his  own 
hands  ;  that  St.  Ambrose  was  still  a 
layman  and  prefect  of  Liguria,  with  his 
official  residence  at  Milan ;  that  St. 
Augustine,  a  precocious  and  rollicking 
lad,  was  leading  a  somewhat  dissipated 
life  at  Carthage,  and  just  beginning  to 
Surrender  himself  to  the  allurements  of 
tlifijiManichean  creed.  We  need  not 
look'^ifiarther  eastward,  though  there 
were/ftwk)  great  men  there,  too,  who 
were  fast  rising  into  notice  —  Basil, 
tiue'i4iro'.'K$r€|gories,  and  Chrysostom. 
AUiaiifiiiQSy  ithe  greatest  of  them  all, 
wh^'«ndiai^ ibis  days  at  Alexandria, 
iHsveoietlniijiHiudidturbed  in  his  peace- 

-^'StpfiMahliu!  tdok^nip  his.  abode  at 
ToHWJ'Iii ton's '"Basilica,  it  must  be 
IremanibBted,  WHS  not!  th0  episcopal  or 
oailMflfiaifi church*  itAUea4yi.it  had  be- 


come a  monastery,  though  perhaps 
hardly  yet  with  a  perfected  organiza- 
tion. Probably  the  monks  were  pre- 
sided over  by  a  prior,  but  the  bishop's 
authority  was  paramount;  there  was 
no  thought  of  disputing  his  supremacy 
in  those  early  days.  The  cathedral 
was  situated  at  the  other  end  of  the 
city,  within  the  precincts  of  the  Eoman 
citadel,  and  hard  by  was  the  episco- 
pal residence,  from  which  the  bishop 
worked  the  great  diocese.^  His  clergy 
lived  round  him  in  their  clergy  houses. 
They  were  still  to  some  extent  mis- 
sionary preachers,  told  off  to  minister 
in  this  station  and  in  that ;  in  the 
town  itself  there  were  arduous  duties 
to  discharge,  and  many  calls  upon  their 
time.  There  was  the  education  of  the 
young  to  supervise,  and  it  must  needs 
be  a  Christian  education  ;  there  was 
the  care  of  the  poor  and  needy,  of 
orphan  and  the  widows  in  the  daily 
ministrations,  and  soon  there  came  the 
provision  for  the  sick  and  incurable, 
for  it  is  claimed  that  at  Tours  the  very 
earliest  hospitals  were  founded  and 
endowed.  These  cathedral  clergy  hafl 
to  conform  to  such  discipline  as  the 
bishop  thought  fit  to  impose  ;  and  as 
their  number  in  the  natural  course  of 
things  went  on  increasing,  that  disci- 
pline would  tend  to  pass  through 
changes ;  for  not  only  did  circum- 
stances alter,  but  each  succeeding 
bishop  would  be  pretty  sure  to  have 
views  of  his  own  of  what  was  wanted. 
Whether  these  clerics  were  yet  called 
canons  (i.e.,  men  of  rule)  I  will  not 
venture  to  pronounce  decidedly,  but 
that  they  were  a  chapter  or  college 
whose  members  were  united  by  the 
bond  of  subjection  to  the  bishop  in  a 
de  facto  corporation  I  cannot  doubt. 

As  for  the  monks  in  the  Basilica, 
they  were  meek  enough  and  subser- 
vient enough  in  St.  Martin's  days,  but 

1  The  parallel  which  London  affords  is  eztreinely 
interesting.  There  too  we  had,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Thames,  the  Cathedral  Choroh  of  St.  Paul 
with  its  canons,  among  whom  the  bishop  had  his 
residence,  and  higher  up  tlie  river  was  the  Ckm- 
fessor'8  Abbey  at  Westminster,  with  its  monks 
and  their  «Ar»ne— the  distance  between  the  two 
foundations  being  almost  exactly  the  same  as  be- 
tween the  Basilica  and  the  Cathedral  at  Toun, 
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the  time  came  when  they  waxed  fat 
and  kicked,  aud  declared  that  uo  bishop 
should  be  lord  over  them.  An  abbot 
of  so  renowned  a  monastery  was  as 
good  as  a  bishop  any  day,  even  though 
be  were  Bisliop  of  Tours.  But  that 
was  a  long  time  after  this. 

Martin  did  not  like  the  secular  busi- 
ness that  it  was  hard  to  avoid.  He 
shrank  from  the  pressure  and  the  noise 
of  the  crowd.  He  would  fain  keep  up 
the  old  life  of  mortification  aud  silent 
prayer ;  how  could  he,  when  there 
were  interruptions  at  every  hour  of  the 
day  and  night,  and  ceaseless  question- 
ings in  things  great  and  small,  which 
imperatively  demanded  his  prompt  de- 1 
dsiou  ?  He  set  up  a  sort  of  hermitage,  | 
a  cell  to  retire  to  when  he  needed  to  be 
alone,  in  the  precincts  of  the  great 
Basilica.  Even  that  sufficed  not ;  he 
would  not  rest  till  he  had  founded  a 
real  monastery  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Loire.  After  passing  through  centu- 
ries of  romantic  vicissitudes,  it  still 
flourishes  as  a  quiet  and  beautiful  nun- 
nery, known  by  the  name  of  Marmou- 
UeTj  which  is  only  a  transformation  of 
the  older  title,  Mqjus  Monasterium^ 
or  the  Greater  Monastery,  founded 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  years  ago. 
Thither  the  bishop  would  retire  at  in- 
tervals when  the  stir  and  stress  of  the 
Canons*  College  was  unbearable,  aud 
there  be  collected  all  such  seekers  after 
God  as  he  could  find,  men  old  and 
young,  afraid  of  the  world  or  sick  of  it, 
and  yearning  to  lead  the  higher  life, 
and  spend  their  days  and  nights  in  ex- 
ercises of  devotion,  and  looking  into 
the  state  of  their  souls.  Poor  souls ! 
What  grievous  and  sore  trouble  they 
gave  their  owners  I 

Meanwhile  there  was  a  mighty  move- 
ment going  on.  Mothers  brought  their 
children  for  baptism  ;  they  could  not 
tell  you  why,  save  that  it  must  be  good 
to  make  them  somehow  children  of 
€h>d.  Conscience-stricken  men  flocked 
to  the  mass  with  bowed  heads,  trem- 
bled when  the  host  was  raised,  trem- 
bled at  the  presence  of  the  very  God. 
In  the  great  cathedral  church  multi- 
tudes with  one  voice  pealed  forth  some 
hymn  which  Hilary  of   Foitiera    had 


composed  only,  as  it  were,  the  other 
day,  whose  words  were  familiar  to 
them  all ;  or  they  followed  the  bishop, 
with  a  ringing  echo,  when  the  cree<l 
that  those  Arian  heretics  hated  came 
to  be  said  or  sung,  and  each  man  cried 
aloud  with  a  certain  ferocity  of  asser- 
tion :  "  I  believe !  I  believe  1  I  be- 
lieve ! "  It  was  all  mystery  and  a 
holy  wonder.  It  was  the  age  of  faith 
—  faith  that  asked  no  questions,  knew 
no  perplexity,  nor  any  halting  on  a 
borderland  between  assertion  and  de- 
nial. One  day  a  man  was  in  the  outer 
darkness,  where  the  wolves  were  pack- 
ing and  howling,  the  next  he  had 
sprung  at  a  bound  into  the  shepherd's 
fold. 

Ay,  but  this  bishop  aud  his  staff 
were  not  slothful  shepherds  that  cared 
not  for  the  flock.  The  children  were 
sent  to  them  to  be  taught,  and  taught 
they  were.  The  beggai^s  came  for  food. 
The  poor  in  the  hard  times  asked  for 
help  —  for  seed  corn,  for  a  loan,  for 
a  garment.  The  widow  and  orphan 
came  that  they  might  have  some  one  to 
speak  for  them,  might  have  protection 
from  their  oppressoi-s,  counsel  in  their 
distress,  deliverance  from  the  scribes 
that  devoured  widows'  houses  and  re- 
stored not  the  pledge  to  such  as  had  no 
friends. 

And  when  disease  and  physical  suf- 
fering had  brought  them  very  low,  the 
people  found  their  holy  bishop  a  friend 
indeed  I  The  science  of  medicine  may 
have  been,  as  we  say,  in  its  infancy, 
but,  such  as  it  was,  Martin  appears  to 
have  been  skilful  in  applying  it.  To 
set  a  broken  limb,  to  bind  up  a  painful 
wound,  to  apply  such  remedies  au 
might  relieve  common  ailments,  to  de- 
tect the  causes  of  mischief  that  were 
below  the  surface,  and  to  suggest  some 
rational  treatment,  all  these  appear  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  intuition  with  him. 
His  fame  spread  far  and  wide.  Soon 
it  began  to  be  said  that  he  was,  as  they 
expected  he  would  be,  a  worker  of 
miracles  indeed.  One  could  tell  how 
his  son  lay  dying,  nay,  he  was  dead, 
and  the  bishop  had  laid  his  hands  upon 
him,  and  he  rose  up  and  walked  ;  an- 
other had  been  halt  or  maimed,  and 
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the  saint  had  bound  up  his  wounds, 
touched  liiiu,  and  he  was  whole.  The 
frenzied  were  cahn  and  gentle  in  his 
presence,  and  their  ravings  ceased. 
His  voice  of  tender  sympathy  soothed 
sharp  pain.  Each  new  story  of  his 
marvellous  and  inexplicable  power  was 
the  parent  of  others,  stimulating  un- 
consciously the  exaggerations  which 
nrose  so  easily,  and  were  in  many  in- 
stances the  mere  innocent  expressions 
of  exuberant  gratitude  for  real  bene  tits 
received.  Sometimes,  too,  with  the 
greedy  credulity  of  irrational  super- 
stition there  was  mingled  a  strain  of 
motives  that  helped  to  emphasize  the 
wildest  assertions  of  witnesses  whose 
testimony  was  appealed  to.  Some,  who 
were  proud  of  their  native  city,  were 
proud  that  such  things  should  be  going 
on  in  their  midst ;  the  world  had  no 
such  bishop  as  theirs.  Pilgrims  were 
already  coming  from  afar  to  gaze  upon 
him,  to  listen,  to  see  him  with  their 
own  eyes,  to  bring  their  needs  to  him 
and  cast  themselves  at  his  feet,  and  all 
left  something  behind  them  ;  it  could 
not  but  be  well  for  Tours.  ''  Great  is 
Diana  of  tlie  Ephesians  !  ^'  was  doubt- 
less shrieked  by  many  who  believed 
what  they  said  with  all  their  hearts  ; 
by  some  who  could  not  bear  the 
thought  that  the  temple  of  the  great 
goddess  should  be  despised  and  her 
magniticence  destroyed  ;  by  some  in  no 
small  fear  that  their  craft  was  in  dan- 
ger to  bo  set  at  nought,  and  lest  the 
demand  for  the  silver  shrines  of  the 
temple  should  come  to  an  end,  to  their 
own  great  loss  and  damage. 

Our  beliefs  and  our  professions  of 
assent  to  this  or  that  creed,  ay,  and  our 
misgivings  and  loud  protests  of  denial 
too,  are  not  always  free  from  lurking 
considerations  of  loss  or  gain  such  as 
sway  many  fairly  honest  men,  in  the 
main  neither  hypocrites  nor  cowards. 
How  much  i)iore  convenient,  when  a 
multitude  is  under  the  dominion  of  an 
irresistible  delusion,  to  let  them  have 
their  way,  rather  than  hold  aloof,  and 
lift  up  one's  voice,  and  be  the  single 
sane  man  among  the  myriads  crazed  I 

Almost  the  only  contemporary  life  of 
St.  Martin  is  that  by  his  enthusiastic 


disciple,  Sulpicius  Sevenis.  The  influ- 
ence of  this  curious  tract  upon  medi- 
aeval hagiology  it  would  be  very  hard 
to  exaggerate  ;  its  importance  as  the 
model  on  which  the  later  lives  of 
saints  were  drawn  up  has,  I  think, 
never  been  adequately  recognized.  It 
is  incomparably  more  sober,  humanly 
affectionate,  and  free  from  nauseous 
extravagances  than  the  stupid  and  im- 
pudent pictures  of  copyists.  One  critic 
calls  it  a  *'  pious  novel."  He  never 
could  have  read  the  bookling.  Sulpi- 
cius may  have  been  weakly  credulous, 
but  what  he  tells  us,  he  believed  as  sim- 
ply as  he  believed  the  Gospel.  From 
his  point  of  view,  what  he  set  down 
was  mere  matter  of  fact.  The  pro- 
digious accumulation  of  mytkus  which 
grew  up  in  the  next  two  hundred  years, 
and  which  Gregory  of  Tours  collected 
together  with  the  insatiable  voracity  of 
a  mind  saturated  in  the  grossest  super* 
stilion,  proves  how  deep  was  the  im- 
pression left  by  St.  Martin  upon  the 
people  of  his  own  days,  and  it  proves 
too  that  Sulpicius,  wliile  gratefully 
accepted  as  a  true  and  faitliful  witness 
as  far  as  he  went,  was  not  regaixled  to 
have  done  full  justice  to  his  master 
atid  friend.  There  was  so  much  nu>re 
to  tell. 

Moreover,  if  in  deed  and  in  truth  the 
holy  Bishop  of  Tours  had,  in  his  life- 
time, restored  to  life  a  wretcJied  slave 
who  had  hung  himself ;  had  kissed 
into  health  and  cleanliness  a  hideous 
leper  at  Paris  ;  and  cured  of  (tempo- 
rary ?)  blindness  a  friend  who  after- 
wards became  Bishop  of  Treves  ;  and 
had  done  many  another  wondeiful 
work  that  there  was  no  explaining  — 
what  more  natural,  what  more  logical, 
than  that  the  people  should  expect  that 
this  kind  of  thing  would  go  on  ?  '*  It 
is  sure  to  go  on  I  "  men  cried.  "  It 
must  go  on  I  it  shall  go  on  I  "  And 
go  on  it  did  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration. Captives  in  their  inacces- 
sible prisons  called  to  the  dead  and 
ever-living  saint,  and  burst  their  fetters 
and  were  free.  Drowning  men  at  their 
last  gasp  thought  of  him,  prayed  to 
him,  struck  out  with  one  more  des- 
perate effort,  and  found  themselves  on 
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the  river  bank.  Sailors  in  the  trough 
^f  the  sea,  their  vessel  ready  to 
founder,  shrieked  out  his  name,  and 
the  winds  were  hushed  into  a  calm  I 
Woe  to  those  that  mocked,  and  woe  to 
those  on  whom  his  displeasure  fell ; 
4ind  blessed  were  they  who  put  their 
faith  in  him,  be  they  where  they  might, 
on  land  or  sea.  But  Tours  had  been 
his  home  when  living,  now  his  resting- 
place  when  dead  ;  for  even  workers  of 
miracles  die. 

In  401  St.  Martin  felt  that  his  time 
was  short.  Quarrels  had  broken  out 
among  his  clergy  at  Candes,  a  town  at 
the  point  where  the  Loire  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Vienne.  The  saint  went 
down  to  make  peace.  He  quelled  the 
dissensions,  but  he  fell  ill  and  never 
rallied.  A  countless  multitude  assem- 
blefl  to  take  part  in  his  obsequies,  and 
with  sobs  and  teara  and  irrepressible 
grief  they  laid  him  in  his  grave. 

His  successor  was  one  of  those  many 
whom  he  had  turned  away  from  a 
frivolous  life  in  his  youth,  Brice  by 
name,  of  whom  the  saint  had  foretold 
tliat  he  would  liave  a  troublous  career, 
and  the  prophecy  came  true.  For 
years  St.  Martin's  tomb,  though  visited 
by  multitudes,  was  but  a  poor  little 
sepulchre,  roofed  over  only  with  thatch. 
At  last  St.  Brice  (Uiey  were  all  saints, 
as  the  pope  is  styled  his  Holiness)  re- 
solved to  erect  a  worthier  resling-place 
for  the  sarcophagus  in  which  the  man 
of  God  was  sleeping.  Accordingly  he 
inclosed  it  in  a  small  chapel  some  forty 
feet  long  by  twenty  wide,  terminating 
towards  the  east  in  a  semicircular  apse, 
with  a  vaulted  roof  ceiled  with  panels 
of  exquisite  workmanship.  From  the 
roof  was  suspended  a  lamp  that  was 
never  allowed  to  burn  out.  Behind 
the  sarcophagus  was  the  high  altar, 
where  the  *'  daily  sacrifice  "  was  offered 
with  becoming  solemnity.  The  crowds 
of  pilgrims  increased  —  the  usual  con- 
sequences followed.  Needless  to  say 
that  the  miracles  went  on.  Soon  the 
concourse  of  worshippers  required 
more  and  more  space,  and  in  the  next 
generation  anotlver  bishop,  St.  Per- 
petuus, set  himself  to  build  a  worthier 
and  more  splendid  temple. 


The  sarcophagus  was  opened ;  the 
bones  of  the  saint  were  collected  and 
placed  in  a  magnificent  shrine  of  silver 
gilt  (electrum),  and  over  this  Perpetuus 
set  up  an  altar  of  marble,  fragments  of 
which  in  9Uu  were  discovered  in  1860, 
after  being  concealed  from  all  eyes  for 
many  centuries.  Round  this  central 
shrine  the  church  of  St.  Perpetuus  rose 
up,  a  marvel  of  magnificence ;  and 
though  its  proportions  were  inconsider- 
able as  compared  with  the  immense 
cathedrals  of  a  later  age,  its  massive 
walls,  its  wide  portals,  its  lofty  win- 
dows, and  its  hundred  columns,  with 
all  the  barbaric  glitter  and  sheen  that 
bewildered  the  worshippers  with  a 
sense  of  vastness  and  beauty  and  glory, 
made  even  this  early  church  of  Tonics 
by  far  the  most  impressive  sacred 
building  in  Gaul,  and  as  such  it  con'*- 
tinned  to  be  the  admiration  and  the 
despair  of  the  Western  architects  for 
at  least  six  hundred  years. 

In  the  century  that  had  elapsed  since 
St.  Martin  had  been  so  prominent  and 
dominant  a  figure  at  Tours  his  name 
had  become  more  and  more  "  a  name  to 
conjure  by  ; "  his  personality  had  im- 
pressed itself  ever  deeper  and  deeper 
upon  the  imagination  of  the  Christians 
of  the  West ;  his  fame  as  a  worker  of 
miracles  had  spread  abroad  from  one 
end  of  Europe  to  the  other  —  but 
greater  honor  was  preparing  for  hin^ 
and  for  Tours.  i  .. 

During  the  fourth  century  no  part 
of  the  Homan  Empire  had  suffered  so 
little  from  war  as  Gaul,  south  of  the 
Seine.  The  people  enjoyed  a  kind  of 
independence,  they  were  in  a  great 
measure  left  to  themselves.  The  fifth 
contury  was  almost  half  over  before 
Tours  had  any  experience  of  the  hor- 
rors of  a  siege.  Then  the  Visigoths  got 
possession  of  the  town  ;  but  the  bi»hopa 
of  Toui*s  set  their  faces  against  these 
Arian  he!*etics,  and  they  played  into 
the  hands  of  the  terrible  Fmnksi 
Clovis  was  by  this  time  the  mightiest 
conqueror  in  Europe,  but  his  ambition 
was  not  satisfied — say,  rather,  that  he 
could  not  safely  stop  in  his  career.  To 
leave  the  Visigoths  masters  of  Aqui** 
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taine,  and  to  let  them  retain  the  Ga- 
ronne, was  impossible  ;  but  the  Loire 
must  be  mn<1e  sure  of  as  a  first  step  to 
the  next  advance.  Clovis  saw  that 
with  Touraine  as  the  home  of  ortho- 
doxy, and  St.  Martin  as  the  wonder- 
working champion  of  tlie  Nicene 
Creed,  tlie  Arians  must  needs  be  at  a 
disadvantage.  They  liad  no  oracZe, 
the  others  had.  Prudence,  policy,  and 
tlie  unceasing  pleading  of  his  queen 
Clotilda,  all  urged  him  in  the  same 
direction  ;  those  Arian  Visigoths  were 
to  be  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth  ; 
their  foes  should  be  his  friends. 

Four  years  later  he  moved  Ins  head- 
quarters between  Paris  and  Soissons. 
It  was  the  year  in  which  his  brother-in- 
law,  Theoiloric  the  Great,  paid  bis 
memorable  visit  to  Borne.  In  507  he 
set  out  to  drive  the  Visigoths  across 
the  Pyrenees.  His  march  led  him 
along  the  old  Roman  road  that  passed 
through  Tours,  and  already  a  great  awe 
was  upon  him  as  he  approached  the 
city  of  the  saint  who  was  to  him  a 
mysterious  object  of  wonder  akin  to 
fear,  a  being,  whether  human  or  divine, 
be  could  not  tell. 

He  sent  messengers  before  him  to 
consult  the  oracle,  as  men  had  done  to 
Delphi  a  thousand  yeai's  before.  They ' 
carried  rich  offerings  in  their  hands  to 
the  shrine  and  the  Basilica  of  St.  Per- 
petuus, now  in  all  its  fresh  and  daz- 
zling grandeur.  As  the  envoys  entered 
the  church  the  choir  were  chanting  the 
Seventeenth  Psalm,  and  while  their 
steps  were  just  passing  the  great  door- 
way the  words  of  triumph  burst  forth 
in  loud  acclaim :  ^^  Thou  hast  girded 
me  with  strength  unto  the  battle  ;  thou 
shalt  throw  down  mine  enemies  under 
me  I"  The  omen  came  to  the  fierce 
wamor  wilh  a  shock  of  joy  ;  he  crossed 
the  Vienne  on  the  way  to  Poitiers,  and 
at  V<mill^  he  met  the  Visigoths  and 
routed  them  wilh  hideous  slaughter; 
Alaric,  the  Visii^oth  king,  was  among 
the  slain,  Aqui taine  was  won. 

Fcmr  years  later  Clovis  went  again  to 
Tours.  The  Emperor  Ana^tasius  had 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  Prankish  con- 
queror ;  they  brought  him  a  purple 
robe,  a  mantle,   and  a  golden   crown 


enriched  with  precious  stones,  and  itt 
their  master's  name  they  greeted  him 
as  consul.  Clovis  rode  through  the 
streets  of  Tours,  scattering  handfuls- 
of  gold  as  he  went  along,  the  people 
troubling  the  air  with  their  plaudits,, 
and  welcoming  him  as  '*  Consul  I  "  and 
"  Augustus  I  "  He  passed  into  the- 
great  Basilica,  and  there  he  gave  a 
public  audience.  Then  he  prostrated 
himself  before  St.  Martin's  tomb,  and 
rendered  thanks  for  the  victories  he 
had  won  through  the  intercession  of 
the  Holy  One  whose  votary  he  pro- 
fessed himself  to  be.  Next  year  he 
died  at  Paris  (27th  of  November,  611)  ; 
he  was  but  forty-five  years  of  age  ;  hia 
career,  take  it  all  in  all,  has  no  parallel 
in  history. 

Clotilda,  the  widowed  queen,  re> 
turned  to  Tours  and  took  up  her  resi- 
dence within  the  precincts  of  the  great 
Basilica,  under  the  shadow  of  St.  Per'- 
petuus's  Church.  She  gave  herself 
up  to  a  life  of  austerity,  so  far  as  oue 
in  her  exalted  position  was  likely  to- 
do ;  she  chose  at  her  own  will  three 
bishops  of  Tours,  at  least,  and  at  Tour» 
she  died  in  545.  She  seems  to  have 
been  lavish  in  her  offerings ;  to  the 
end  a  kin<l  of  queen  that  could  hold  her 
own.  Through  the  mists  that  hang^ 
about  that  period  of  horrible  wicked- 
ness  and  cruelty,  when  the  Merovin- 
gians showed  themselves  less  like  men 
than  like  wild  beasts  rioting  in  lust  and 
blood,  every  now  and  then  there  flii 
across  the  stage  at  Tours  some  of  the 
actors  in  that  revolting  drama — men 
and  women,  with  hobgoblin  names,, 
that  one  finds  it  hard  to  believe  were 
human  beings  of  note  and  power  ia 
their  day.  Did  Clotilda  make  that 
place  of  retreat  into  a  kind  of  palace,, 
or  something  like  it,  that  Ultrogotho^ 
another  queen,  and  widow  of  Clotilda's 
son,  Childebert,  made  a  pilgrimage  to- 
Tcmrs,  bringing  with  her  gold  and 
jewels  and  precious  garments  ?  She 
humbled  herself  with  strong  crying  and 
tears,  and  as  she  wept  and  pniyed  at 
the  awful  shrine,  lo !  two  blind  men< 
were  restored  to  sight.  Next  came  the 
hapless  Radeirunda  —  she  too  a  quecn^ 
but  not  a  widow,  for  she  had  renounced 
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her  rnflSan  husband,  Clothaire.  She 
came  to  tind  peace  of  mind,  and  found 
it ;  for  she  was  a  blameless  and  a  gen- 
tle woman,  truly  devout  and  sound  of 
heart,  who  deserved,  if  any  do,  to  be 
numbered  among  the  saints  of  God  on 
earth.  Clothaire  himself  appeared  at 
Tours  the  year  before  he  died  (561). 
He  came  to  play  the  penitent,  and  to 
beg  with  loud  groanings  at  the  shrine, 
bringing  rich  offerings  in  his  hand  that 
he  might  be  saved  from  the  wrath  to 
come. 

*^  There  may  be  heaven,  there  must 
be  hell,''  mutters  the  fierce  man  in  the 
poet's  lay.  If  he  was  right  that  foul 
and  bloodstained  king  might  have 
grovelled  long  enough  on  the  pave- 
ment by  St.  Martin's  burial-place  be- 
fore by  such  gesticulations  he  could 
have  atoned  for  the  murder  of  his 
eldest  son,  whom,  a  little  while  ago,  he 
had  burnt  alive  I 

If  you  have  a  taste  for  horrors  you 
may  have  your  appetite  for  such  food 
supplied  even  to  satiety  by  turning  over 
tlie  pages  of  Gregory  of  Tours'  histoi7 
of  those  Merovingian  monsters  and 
their  enormous  crimes  during  the  sixth 
century.  But  Tours,  at  one  time  or 
another,  saw  them  each  and  all.  The 
grandsons  of  Clovis  were  almost  worse 
than  their  sires.  Tlie  story  of  that 
generation  is  one  long  record  of  slaugh- 
ter and  treachery.  Clothaire's  domin- 
ions were  at  his  death  divided  into 
four  kingiloms,  precisely  as  his  father 
Clovis's  had  been,  and  the  old  conflicts 
between  the  brothers  began  again ; 
only  the  atrocities  of  thb  genenition 
were  tenfold  worse  than  their  fathers 
had  known.  These  were  the  days  of 
Fredegonde  and  Brunehild.  The  story 
of  those  terrible  women  makes  one  sick 
to  read.    Let  us  pass  them  over  here. 

Fn>m  the  coming  of  Glotihla  to 
Tours  the  bishopric  appears  to  have 
become  a  piece  of  patronage  which  the 
royal  family  bestowed  at  their  will. 
We  hear  no  more  of  the  people's  voice 
making  itself  heard.  The  bishops  fol- 
lowtfd  one  another  in  rapid  succession. 
Clotilda  seems  to  have  virtually  ap- 
pointed five  or  six  of  them.  Then 
Clothaire  promoted  his  chancellor    or 


private  secretary,  and  then  a  diploma- 
tist who  had  done  him  good  service  — 
alas  1  the  man  took  to  drink  in  his  old 
age  —  then  the  high-born  and  magnifi- 
cent Euphronius,  who  was  bishop  when 
Clothaire  came  howling  and  blubbering 
to  St.  Martin's  shrine  ;  he  died  in  572, 
eleven  yeai*s  after  Clothaire  had  closed 
bis  long  career  of  ciinie. 

Seventeen  days  after  the  death  of 
Euphronius,  Gregory,  "the  father  of 
French  history,"  as  our  neighbors 
across  the  Channel  love  to  call  him, 
was  chosen  Bishop  of  Tours.  The 
lower  Loire  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  Siegbert,  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of 
Clovis,  by  the  death  of  his  brother 
Charibert  in  567.  Gregory  was  virtu- 
ally appointed  to  his  bishopric  by  Sieg- 
bert and  his  audacious  wife  Brunehild. 
Between  Siegbert  and  his  youngest 
brother,  Chilperic,  King  of  Soissons,. 
there  had  risen  up  implacable  hate,, 
and  Chilperic's  wife,  Fredegonde,  was 
more  than  a  match  for  Brunehild  in 
cunning  and  reckless  ferocity.  The 
war  between  the  two  brothers  and  their 
children  went  on  for  forty  years.  It 
may  be  said  to  have  come  to  an  end 
when  Brunehild  was  tied  to  a  horse's 
tail,  and  dashed  to  pieces  as  the 
scared  brute  was  lashed  into  a  gallop 
(A.D.  612). 

Gregory  was  of  diminutive  stature 
but  well-bom ;  he  counted  at  least 
three  bishops  among  his  forefathers ; 
he  was  now  in  his  thirty -fourth  year. 
All  his  life  he  had  lived  among  ecclesi- 
nslics  ;  he  had  been  nursed  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  religious  observances  which 
were  very  closely  allied  indeed  to 
superstition.  St.  Martin  had  long  been 
his  hero ;  for  years  he  had  been  col- 
lecting stories  of  miracles  and  wonders 
and  nursing  his  faith  to  keep  it  warm  ; 
he  acceptetl  everything,  he  questioned 
nothing.  Under  his  eye  the  cathedral 
and  the  great  Basilica,  which  had  suf- 
fered much  damage  by  fire  and  pillage,, 
were  more  than  restored  ;  they  were 
made  more  glorious  than  before.  Tours 
had  already  become  a  holy  city,  and  itk 
that  narrow  area,  exclusive  of  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  cathedral,  there  were  by 
this  time  at  least  eighteen  churches,  not 
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to  $peak  of  any  others  that  were  built 
on  tlie  riglit  bank  of  the  Loire.  We  are 
dealing,  observe,  only  with  the  sixth 
oenlury.  In  a  later  age  they  count 
more  than  sixty  churches  and  chapels 
upon  this  holy  ground.  The  architec- 
ture, as  far  as  the  fabrics  were  con- 
cerned, was  barbaric,  but  Gregory's 
friend  and  contemporary,  Fortunatus, 
tells  us  how  the  interiors  were  enriched 
with  paintings  and  sculpture,  with  mo- 
saics and  bas-reliefs,  and  all  ablnze  with 
gilding  and  color.  The  prodigious 
wealth  of  the  churches  and  the  clergy 
was  becoming  embarrassing.  To  tlie 
monks  it  was  a  serious  danger  in  many 
ways  ;  laxity,  indolence,  and  all  the 
usual  concomitants  of  luxurious  living 
were  the  rocks  ahead.  But  in  the  mean 
time  Tours  atti-acted  able  and  cultured 
men  within  its  walls,  as  well  as  the 
slothful  and  the  time-servers.  Already 
the  school  of  music  at  Tours  had  a  wide 
reputation.  Artists  could  always  hope 
to.  find  employment ;  education  went 
on  of  a  certain  kind.  The  Merovingian 
kings  were  far  from  being  illiterate, 
Chilperic,  Fredegonde's  husband,  wrote 
prose  and  verse,  and  even  believed 
himself  to  be  something  of  a  theolo- 
gian. It  must  have  been  at  Tours  that 
Fortunatus  first  got  into  favor  with  St. 
Radegunda  before  she  took  fiight  to 
Poitiers.  There  was  much  coming  and 
going,  and  much  discussion,  sometimes 
■of  a  heated  character.  Britain's  St. 
Augustin  —  on  his  way  to  England  to 
breathe,  if  it  might  be  a  new  life  into 
the  well-nigh  extinct  Christianity  that 
was  languishing  among  us,  and  to  in- 
tix)duce  new  discipline  into  the  droop- 
ing Church  of  our  island  —  sojourned 
for  a  while  at  Tours,  and  saw  the  holy 
city  as  Gregory  had  left  it  just  three 
yeara  before,  a  sight  to  make  even  the 
Boman  monk  pause  and  wonder  with 
much  searching  of  heart.  And  just 
about  the  same  time  another  saint, 
Columban,  the  Irish  missionary,  found 
himself  also  at  Tours,  when  Brunehild 
bad  put  him  on  shipboaitl  at  Nevcrs 
a  banished  man,  and  ordered  him  to 
leave  her  realm  and  take  himself  back 
whence  he  came.  What  a  sight  for 
the  eyes  of  those  two  fervent  and  ear- 


nest ones  as  they  gazed  upon  the  forest 
of  towers  and  fanes  glittering  in  the 
sunshine  I  Of  course  they  bent  their 
steps  to  the  renowned  Basilica,  but  aa 
their  eyes  rested  upon  the  long  seriea 
of  frescoes  on  which  St.  Martin's  mira- 
cles were  displayed,  covering  all  the 
walls,  did  it  occur  to  either  of  them, 
or  peradventure  to  both,  *'  Everywhere 
Martin  and  his  wondei*s,  but  where  i& 
Christ  ?  " 

Kot  a  little  significant  is  it  that 
among  all  this  crowd  of  churches  there 
was  not  one  dedicated  to  the  Saviour's 
name  ;  they  were  erected  to  the  honor 
of  outlandish  saints,  whose  memory 
has  passed  away,  and  of  whom  the 
boumlless  industry  even  of  the  Bol- 
landists  has  little  to  tell  that  is  better 
than  fable.  Tours,  from  first  to  last, 
was  the  home  of  credulity.  Under  the 
sway  of  those  Frankish  rulers  preach- 
ei*s  of  righteousness,  purity,  and  Ipve 
could  have  gained  no  hearing.  It  was 
as  if  the  priests  of  the  sanctuary  had 
come  to  acquiesce  in  an  ethical  stand- 
ard which  to  us  is  simply  horrible  to 
think  of,  and  had  laid  the  flattering 
unction  to  their  souls  that  at  any  rate 
their  converts  were  believers.  Where 
both  pmctice  and  profession  could  not 
be  looked  for  together,  better  to  have 
one  than  neither;  if  the  multitude 
continued  to  be  tlie  slaves  of  their  old 
vices  and  appetites  and  passions,  fol- 
lowing in  this  the  example  set  them  by 
their  irresponsible  princes,  still  some- 
thing was  gained  by  making  them  be- 
lieve as  they  were  taught,  like  callow 
fledgelings  opening  their  moutlis  for 
whatever  might  be  dropped  into  them. 

Simple  little  Bishop  Gregory  —  all 
nerves  and  heat  and  busy  little  brain, 
with  his  feeble  constitution  and  his 
romantic  temperament,  brave  and  out- 
spoken, and  never  daunted  by  bluster 
or  threats — lived  the  higher  life  ac- 
cording to  his  light,  but  he  moved  along 
a  line  with  a  very  narrow  gauge.  His 
own  times,  and  all  succeeding  times, 
could  better  spare  a  better  man.  What 
would  we  not  give  for  such  a  history  of 
our  own  land  in  those  centuries  over 
which  now  an  impenetrable  darkness 
hangs,  and  will  hang  forever  I 
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Qre^qry^s  eight  books  on  the  virtues 

—  tliat  is,  the  tuiracles  —  of  St.  Martin 
gave  a  new  and  powerful  impetus  to 
the   cult  of  the  saint ;   they  did   more 

—  they  served  to  stimulate  immensely 
the  unhealthy  appetite  for  that  mis- 
chievous form  of  fiction  which,  the 
more  it  was  indulged,  the  more  emas- 
culated did  the  untrained  intellectual 
powers  of  the  multitude  become. 
The  shrine  was  the  object  of  their 
adoration ;  it  was  like  the  sacred  stone 
of  Mecca,  the  outward  and  visible  sign 
that  miracles  had  not,  never  could 
cease  ;  a  palladium  which  legions  of 
angels  watched  round  to  defend. 
When,  in  October,  732,  Charles  Martel 
assembled  his  mighty  army  in  the  great 
plains  hard  by  Timrs,  it  may  be  that  he 
chose  this  battlefield  to  give  his  hosts 
the  benefit  of  such  assurance  of  vic- 
tory as  might  be  supplied  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  the  saint  was  near 
them  and  on  their  side.  When  the 
Saracens  were  smitten  hip  and  thigh, 
routed  and  cowed,  and  Europe  was 
saved  from  the  infidels,  who  could 
doubt  whence  deliverance  had  come  ? 
Whence  but  from  the  awful  one  whose 
bones  were  resting  in  the  great  Ba- 
silica, where  prayers  were  offered  up 
without  ceasing  night  and  day  ?  If 
blasphemers  in  their  godless  cynicism 
ventured  to  suggest  that  in  very  truth 
the  wealth  of  the  plundered  churches 
and  monasteries  had  helped  to  gather 
Uie  sohliers  of  fortune  to  the  Ham- 
merer's standard,  and  so  had  mightily 
influenced  the  fortunes  of  war,  the 
monks  despoiled  of  their  good  things, 
and  the  clergy  who  had  been  griev- 
ously plundered,  as  they  undoubtedly 
were,  wouhl  be  sure  to  raise  a  howl  of 
fierce  denial :  "  Nay,  nay  I  Not  his 
wealth  which  ye  robbed  him  of,  but  his 
own  right  iiand  and  his  stretched-out 
arm.  He  smote  great  kings,  for  his 
mercy  endureth  forever ;  and  slew 
famous  kings,  for  his  mercy  endureth 
forever  I  " 

New  and  abler  rulers  rose  up  to  oust 
the  drci?s  of  the  house  of  Clovis,  but 
still  St.  Martin  held  his  own.  Pepin, 
CharlemaifiJe's  father,  lay  a-dyinj;,  and 
he  knew  it.    There  was  one  chance  for 


him  of  recovery  from  the  grievous  sick- 
ness that  was  upon  him,  one  chance  o{ 
being  granted  a  few  more  years  of  life. 
He  sent  great  gifts  worthy  of  a  king  to 
the  shrine,  and  begged  the  saint  to 
give  ear  to  his  moan  and  set  him  up 
ag*ain.  The  prayer  was  answered.  He 
rallied  a  little,  just  long  enough  to 
allow  of  his  reaching  Paris,  and  there 
he  breathed  his  last  (a.d.  768).  Karl 
himself  —  emphatically  Karl  the  Great 

—  is  said  to  have  made  more  than  one 
pilgrimage  to  Tours.  The  city  had 
become  more  and  more  splendid  ;  but 
the  waters  of  the  Loire,  Karl  said, 
must  be  kept  within  bounds,  and  new 
quays  were  constructed  by  his  ordei-s. 

In  June,  800,  9ays  the  Chronicle,  he 
was  at  Tours  again ;  Hildegard,  his 
fourth  wife,  was  sick  unto  death.  Karl 
paid  his  devotions  at  the  shrine  ;  but 
Hildegard's  hour  had  come.  Karl 
buried  her  in  St.  Martin's  Church,  and 
in  her  memory  raised  up  that  tower  — 
or  the  core  of  that  tower  —  which  is 
one  of  the  few  relics  of  the  glorious 
Basilica,  and  it  still  bears  his  name. 
The  monastic  and  episcopal  schools  at 
Tours  long  before  this  time  had  quite 
superseded  the  old  Roman  municipal 
schools.  The  school  of  the  Basilica 
had  now  become  a  sort  of  Prankish 
Eton,  where  the  sons  of  the  rich  and 
noble  congregated  in  large  numbers, 
learning  as  little  as  they  chose,  but 
paying  high  fees  for  the  little  that  they 
learnt.  Karl  brought  about  a  new 
order  of  things,  and  reforms  were  car- 
ried out  or  attempted  —  on  paper.  But 
not  even  a  Roman  emperor  can  change 
the  spirit  of  his  age.  Tours  never  rose 
to  that  position,  as  a  seminary  of  sound 
learning,  which  was  reached  at  Paris  or 
Aachen.  When  Alcuin  of  York  — 
worn  out  at  last  by  all  the  work  and 
noise  and  unrest  at  the  emperor's  court 

—  retired  to  enjoy  a  short  period  of 
repose  as  abbot  of  St.  Martin,  to  which 
preferment  he  had  been  appointed 
some  years  before,  he  found  the  cathe- 
dral canons  and  the  monks  of  this  and 
that  relis^ious  house  in  the  town  mere 
dunces  as  compared  with  those  he  had 
left  behind.  But  of  the  lovely  climate 
of  this   favored   land,  of   ita  air,  its 
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fruiU,  its  sunshine,  he  speaks  in  a  kind 
of  rapture. 

It  is  now  as  it  was  then.  I  for  one 
could  not  but  think  of  Alcuin  when 
they  brought  us  the  pears  and  Ags  and 
peaches,  fragrant  and  luscious,  in  such 
prodigal  abundance,  only  a  month  or 
two  ago,  in  our  delightful  caravansary. 
More  tlian  a  thousand  years  had  passed 
away.  What  had  not  changed  since 
then  ?  Laws,  morals,  politics,  litera- 
ture—  yes,  and,  thank  God  I  religion 
too,  for  the  faith  and  Christian  senti- 
ment of  the  nineteenth  century  are 
other  than  those  of  the  ninth.  But 
nature  in  her  smiling  beneficence  is 
almost  as  she  was,  though  one  had 
one's  misgivings  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  march  of  luxury  had  not  surpassed 
the  old  level  after  all,  and  whether  the 
habits  and  requirements  of  our  modern 
life  were  or  were  not  less  potent  for 
good  or  evil  than  the  barbaric  grandeur 
and  stifling  self-indulgence  of  those  so- 
called  dark  ages. 

What  a  long  story  there  is  still  to  tell 
about  this  city  and  its  shrine  I  We 
are  but  at  the  beginning  of  its  romantic 
annals.  A  man  may  saunter  through 
those  streets  and  find  at  every  step  a 
spirit  of  the  past  accosting  him  ;  every 
stone  in  the  road,  every  ripple  on  the 
river,  brings  him  a  message  from  the 
ages  behind  us.  What  a  happiness  it 
is  to  some  of  us  to  have  an  ear  to  hear 
the  voices  of  the  dead  speaking,  and 
calling  up  the  wondrous  memories  I 
Alas  I  that,  with  all  our  immense  ad- 
vantages, with  knowledge  so  accessi- 
ble, and  our  means  of  acquiring  it  so 
incomparably  more  facile  than  in  our 
fathers'  days.  Gibbon's  sarcasm  shouhl 
be  truer  now  than  ever  :  ^*  Our  mo<lern 
travellers,  taking  nothing  with  them  on 
their  travels,  bring  nothing  home."  ^ 

When  I  sat  down  to  write  with  a 
light  heart,  I  thought  I  could  easily  get 
it  all  over  from  the  beginning  of  time 
down  to  the  last  and,  in  some  respects, 

>  I  ihall  be  very  gratef  nl  to  aiiy  of  my  readers 
irlio  wiU  tell  me  when  and  Aoto  Gibbon  expreesed 
this.  I  am  rery  sure  that  I  read  it  somewhere  in 
Qlbbon  when  I  was  little  more  than  a  boy,  and,  I 
think,  IMI  in  the  **  Decline  and  TbXL** 


the  most  wonderful  resuscitation  of  the 
cult  of  St.  Martin  by  the  rebuilding  of 
his  Basilica  in  our  own  days.  But  who 
is  sufficient  for  these  things,  and  who 
would  read  the  long,  long  tale  if  I  had 
the  wit  to  tell  it  ?  And  yet  there  are 
some  very  queer  stories  of  events  that 
happened  and  personages  that  did  such 
amazing  things  at  Tours.  I  wonder 
how  many  of  my  readers  ever  heard 
that  it  was  at  Tours  that  William  the 
Conqueror  took  a  huge  fancy  for  the 
lady  who  became  his  queen  ;  that  she 
would  not  have  anything  to  say  to  him  ; 
that  she  was  so  very,  very,  very  rude, 
and  said  such  hoiTid  things  to  him, 
that  he  kicked  her  and  beat  her  within 
an  inch  of  her  life.  Only  then  did  she 
submit  to  this  terrible  wooer,  and  even 
went  the  length  of  vowing  that  she 
would  have  this  man,  who  could 
trounce  his  wife  so  soundly,  and  him 
only.  Whether  St.  Martin  helped  this 
suitor  who  would  take  no  denial  — 
helped  him  by  telling  him  the  right 
way  to  win  the  bride  —  I  know  not. 
But  that,  too,  happened  at  Tours. 
Well,  if  it  did  noty  how  does  it  happen 
that  only  the  Tours  Chronicle  relates 
the  odd  legend  ?  There  is  so  little 
unusual  and  such  an  entire  absence  of 
the  miraculous  in  the  incident  that  it 
e4in  hardly  be  a  dream  or  an  invention. 
Did  the  grim  Conqueror,  too,  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  Tours,  and  did  the  oracle 
say,  ''Win  her  by  fair  means  or  by 
foul ?  " 


From  The  Comhill 
AN  EDITOR'S  LETTERS. 

There  has  always  been  a  peculiar 
interest  attached  to  the  days  of  Jeffrey 
and  the  Edinburgh  Beview.  Perhaps 
even  now  —  though  many  may  think 
that  everything  possible  has  been  said 
about  those  times  and  men — some 
may  care  to  read  a  few  letters  taken 
almost  haphazard  from  a  box  of  old 
manuscripts,  a  great  part  of  which  be- 
longed to  Jeffrey.  They  were  found 
among  ihe  papers  of  the  late  Mr. 
Ilunler,  of  Cniigcrook,  Edinburgh,  who 
was  a  connection  of  Lord  Jeffrey  and 
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his  ezeoutor.  As  far  as  we  know,  these 
letters  have  not  been  published,  and 
probsibly  many  of  them  have  only  been 
kept  for  the  sake  of  the  autograph. 
Tliey  have  little  or  no  connection  with 
one  anolher,  beyond  the  fact  of  their 
all  beini;  aildrcssed  to  the  same  person, 
so  any  disliiict  classiQcation  has  been 
found  impossible,  especially  as  in  many 
ca^es  no  dale  is  given. 

It  is  interesting  to  search  among 
them,  and  to  read  one  here  and  there 
just  as  they  come  to  hand  —  first,  a 
letter  fn>m  Sanih  Siddons  about  some 
manuHcript,  and  asking  Jeffrey  to  call 
upon  her ;  then  a  brief  note  from  Lord 
Brougham,  about  a  volume  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  ;  one  from  Thomas 
Arnold,  asking  for  information  on  some 
pointB  of  Church  government  in  Scot- 
land ;  or  a  witty,  amusing  epistle  of 
Sydney  Smith's  on  fiiendly  domestic 
subjects.  Scott,  Coleridge,  Hazlitt, 
Hogg,  Archibald  Alison,  Hallam,  all 
these  have  contributed  their  share  to 
the  fascinating  sheaf  of  manuscripts, 
as  well  as  tliose  whose  letters  are  given 
below. 

Tlie  extracts  given  nearly  all  belong 
to  Jeffrey's  correspondence  during  the 
first  thirty  years  of  the  century,  and  iu 
most  cases  relate  to  business  connected 
with  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

One  of  the  earliest  is  a  note  from 
Wilberforce,  written  while  the  move- 
ment for  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  was  on  foot. 

Lyme,  Nor.  6, 1804. 

Dbab  Sir,  —  Permit  me,  while  it  is  In 
my  Recollection,  to  desire  you  to  send  my 
manuscript  to  Zachary  Macaulay,  Esq., 
Sierra  Leone  House,  Birchin  Lane,  Lon- 
don, or  to  Mr.  Longman,  to  be  by  him 
delivered  to  Mr.  Macaulay.  It  is  sug- 
gested that,  possibly  during  the  winter,  the 
"Defence  of  the  Slave  Trade"  may  be 
circulated  among  the  members  of  both 
Houses,  in  which  case  it  may  be  well  for 
us  to  have  the  answer  ready  to  hand. 

I  return  thanks  for  your  last  obliging 
letter,  which  I  received  last  night ;  the  9th 
Vo.  has  not  yet  reached  me. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  your  faithful  ser- 
Tant, 

W.  WiLBEBFORCE. 

Another,  probably  belonging  to  the 


same  time,  though  it  is  undated,  is  an 
appeal  from  Thomas  Campbell :  — 

I  received  your  letter,  my  dear  Jeffrey, 
this  morning  at  a  time  when  I  was  agitated 
with  the  feelings  of  i>ast  joy  and  present 
anxiety.  I  have  got  a  son,  and  my  wife  is 
doing  as  well  as  possible  ;  but  at  this  crit- 
ical state  of  her  health  I  feel  an  anxiety 
about  her  —  I  cannot  describe  how  uneasy 
— I  may  lose  all  that  is  my  comfort  in  ex- 
istence, in  a  few  days — at  least,  so  my 
thoughts  at  certain  hours  forebode.  I  have 
not  slept  an  hour  to  an  end  for  four  days 
and  nights,  and  my  tongue  and  throat  are 
parched  with  incessant  feverishness.  I 
have  much  to  do,  but  cannot  compose  my 
thoughts  to  do  anything  of  consequence. 
I  trust  before  October  I  shall  have  two 
sheets  ready  for  the  review,  and  I  will 
do  them  as  well  as  possible  ;  but  at  present 
I  cannot,  upon  my  word. 

I  have  received,  in  this  state  of  soul  and 
body,  a  letter  from  my  mother,  in  which  I 
am  reminded  of  the  term  of  payment  of 
her  half-year's  annuity.  I  have  no  re- 
source but  to  ask  that  you  will  concert 
with  Constable  for  an  advance  on  two 
sheets  which  I  faithfully  engage  to  give 
you  in  October,  and  if  you  get  It,  pray  give 
it  to  the  old  woman. 

I  cannot  send  her  as  much  without  ap- 
proaching the  brink  of  my  funds,  and  that 
is  a  serious  affair  in  London.  I  need  not 
appeal  to  your  delicacy  in  silence  on  this 
affair,  except  to  Constable.  I  beg  to  be 
remembered  to  Richardson.  I  have  always 
found  him  a  friend,  but  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  books  and  correspondence 
thereon  I  must  unwillingly  accuse  him  of 
never  writing  to  me. 

I  am,  yours  ever  sincerely, 
Thoma.8  Campbell. 

There  is  a  letter  from  Sir  Walter 
Scott  to  Jeffrey,  almost  the  only  letter 
of  the  year  1806  which  has  been  pre- 
served. In  it  he  refers  to  his  article 
on  Godwin's  novel,  '*  Fleetwood,"  an 
ailicle  which  apparently  gave  some 
offence  to  the  author. 

At  this  time  the  election  of  Professor 
Leslie  to  the  Edinburgh  Town  Coun- 
cil was  being  strongly  opposed  by  the 
clergy.  An  account  of  a  long  debate  on 
the  subject  is  given  by  Lord  Cockburn. 
The  *'  letter"  is  probably  that  of  Play- 
fair  to  the  provost,  which  was  an- 
swered by  a  fierce  rejoinder  from  Dr. 
Chalmers. 
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ABhiestiel-by-Selkirk,  April  8, 1806. 

Deab  Jeffrey,  —  I  found  such  a  variety 
of  things  to  put  to  rights  about  my  farm 
that  I  could  only  overtake  "Fleetwood" 
on  Sunday.  I  now  send  him,  and  hope  he 
may  relieve  your  mind  and  fingers  from 
the  task  of  purveying  for  the  Baillie^s 
Devils.  I  also  send  the  work  on  which  the 
necessary  references  are  marked. 

I  wish  Mrs.  Jeffrey  and  you  could  look 
this  way  for  a  few  days ;  the  country  is 
delightful  though  the  leaves  are  but  begin- 
ning to  peep.  Will  you  write  and  let  me 
know  what  the  clergy  are  about,  and 
whether  the  printing  the  letter  has  pro- 
duced a  great  sensation  ?  Mrs.  Scott  joins 
in  best  compliments  to  Mrs.  Jeffrey,  and 
I  am,  always  yours  truly, 
Walter  Scott. 

The  following  letter  is  another  of 
Scott's  that  has  escaped  publication. 
In  Lockbart's  '*  Life  of  Scott"  there  is 
an  account  of  a  poetical  tailor  called 
Andrew  Stewart,  who  was  in  the  end  of 
1808  sentenced  to  death  for  burglary. 
Through  the  influence  of  Scott  and  Mr. 
Mannei-s,  the  Edinburgh  bookseller,  his 
sentence  was  commuted  to  one  of 
transportation  for  life.  His  letters  to 
Scott  from  prison  are  given,  but  not 
this  one,  which  is  apparently  in  answer 
to  the  first  of  them.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  how  it  came  into  Jeffrey's  hands. 

Castle  Street,  Mouday. 
StR,  —  I  return  the  poems,  and  have 
made  the  communication  you  requested, 
though  with  little  or  no  hope  of  having 
much  weight.  That  of  the  jury  may,  I 
hope,  be  of  more  service  to  you  and  your 
fellow-sufferers.  If  Lord  Justice  Clerk 
should  honor  me  with  any  immediate  an- 
swer, which  I  do  not  however  expect,  I 
will  instantly  send  it  to  you.  You  do  well 
and  wisely  to  consider  the  worst  as  certain, 
forming  such  reflections  on  your  past  life 
and  preparations  for  a  change  as  may  either 
enable  you  to  meet  death  with  firnmess,  or 
to  redeem  past  errour  by  becoming  a  useful 
member  of  society  should  the  Royal  Mercy 
be  extended  to  you. 

I  am,  your  friend  and  well-wisher, 
W.  Scott. 

Though  this  last  note  may  seem  irrel- 
evant, yet  it  is  interesting  as  an  in- 
stance of  Scott's  kindness  of  heart. 

A  little  later  than  the  events  alluded 
to  in  the  last  letter,  there  is  a  request 


from  Sir  Humphry  Davy  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Edinburgh  Beview,  At  tliis 
time  he  was  opposing  the  influence  of 
Count  Rumford  in  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion. His  tone  in  addressing  the  great 
editor  is  not  so  humble  as  that  of  a 
good  many  other  correspondents. 

April  10,  i8ia 

My  dear  Sir,  —  I  take  the  liberty  of 
sending  with  this  letter  a  sketch  of  a  plan 
for  unrumfordizing  the  Royal  Institution  ; 
our  bill  is  passing  through  Parliament 
without  opposition,  and  if  a  few  -words 
could  be  said  in  our  favor  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review^  it  would  give  us  life  and  strength. 

My  brother  is  writing  an  article  which 
he  intends  to  submit  to  you — a  criticism 
on  the  Report  of  the  Institute  on  the  prog- 
ress of  physical  sciences  in  the  year  1809. 

The  remarks  at  the  end  of  the  review  of 
the  second  vol.  **Arcueir*  are  of  a  very 
unphilosophical  kind.  I  hope  my  next 
paper  may  not  pass  through  the  same 
hands. 

You  were  so  good  as  to  compliment  me 
for  magnanimity.  Now,  really,  I  have 
never  been  offended  by  any  criticism  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review ;  but  I  think  your 
chemical  articles  have  not  been  in  the  same 
style  of  composition  or  feeling  as  the  liter- 
ary or  philosophical  ones.  Where  your 
hand  is  to  be  found,  there  ought  to  be  only 
the  hands  of  masters. 

An  Experimenter  ought  not  to  be  judged 
by  the  same  rule  as  a  poet.  Fact  is  ex- 
pected from  one,  pleasure  from  the  other. 
If  an  Experimenter  gives  facts  to  the 
world  they  ought  to  be  contented  ;  but  it  is 
idle  to  attack  him  for  not  making  every 
week  or  every  year  some  capital  discovery. 
It  is  a  crime  to  write  middling  poetry,  but 
it  is  no  crime  to  bring  forward  a  fact  of 
small  Importance  ;  for  all  Laws,  all  gener- 
alizations in  Science,  depend  upon  an  ac- 
cumulation of  facts. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  with  much  esteem,  your 
obliged  H.  Davy. 

Moore  seems  to  have  been  a  constant 
correspondent  of  Jeffrey's.  At  the 
time  when  the  following  letter  was 
written  he  was  chiefly  known  as  a  poet, 
and  had  only  recently  begun  to  write 
for  the  Edinburgh  Revietc.  The  famous 
romance  of  the ''Caliph  Vathek  "  was 
written  by  William  Beckford  in  1784. 
It  originally  appeared  in  French,  as 
the  author  had  lived  mostly  in  France, 
but  was  soon  translated. 
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London,  May  23, 1816. 

My  deab  jKyFKKY,  — J5ome  friends  of 
yours  have  just  told  me  thai  I  ought  to 
write  something  for  the  review,  and  one  of 
them  proposed  "Vathek"  (the  original 
Freneh)  to  me.  Now,  though  all  your  kind 
praise  have  been  ineffectual  in  warming 
me  into  any  degree  of  confidence  in  my 
own  x>owers  as  a  reviewer,  yet,  if  you  wish 
it,  and  have  employed  no  one  better  for  the 
purpose,  I  will  undertake  "  Vathek,"  and 
shall  set  about  it  as  soon  as  I  receive  your 
mandate,  directed  to  me  to  Mayfield,  for 
which  place  I  shall  be  off  the  day  after 
to-mOrrow,  heartily  weary  of  the  month's 
battle  I  have  had  here,  though  returning 
full  of  such  strange  knowledge,  such  mon- 
strous recollections  of  men,  women,  and 
things,  as  would  astonish  the  innocent 
Mayfieldiaaa  but  to  hint  at.  How  I  should 
like  to  have  a  day's  talk  with  you  about 
Lard  Byron,  about  Glenarvon,  about  all 
the  extraordinary  topics  that  are  agitated 
u^que  ad  nauseam  in  this  town  !  But  you 
and  I,  I  fear,  though  not  parallels  (would 
we  were  I),  are  destined  never  to  meet.  .  .  . 

I  hope  you  mean  to  praise  "Rimini."    I 
Would  do  it  for  spite.    Rogers  is  quite  well, 
and  has  made  me  very  happy  by  telling  me 
how  kindly  you  spoke  of  me  at  Paris. 
Ever  faithfully  yours, 
Thomas  Moork. 

"Rimini"  suggests  Leigh  Hunt. 
He  naturally  wrote  constantly  to  Jef- 
frey ;  but  many  of  his  letters  have 
already  been  published,  and  others  are 
too  private  for  reproduction.  There  is 
a  letter  in  "  Leigh  Hunt's  Life  and 
Correspondence,"  written  shortly  be- 
fore the  one  quoted  here,  on  very 
much  the  same  subjects,  and  alludinsr 
to  his  article  on  Fairfax's  *'  Tasso." 

13  lasson  Grove  North,  Dec.  15, 1817. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  trouble  you  with  this 
in  haste,  merely  to  say  that,  if  you  approve 
of  the  article  on  Faiifax  and  it  is  not  yet 
printed,  I  would  thank  you,  instead  of 
suffering  the  word  "roughened''  to  stand 
bi  the  passage  where  I  speak  of  the  trans- 
lation's beauties,  to  let  it  be  "If  he  has 
deteriorated  the  music  of  Tasso  a  little," 
etc. ;  for  the  fact  is,  as  you  most  likely 
know,  that  Fairfax,  if  anything,  has  rather 
monotonized  than  otherwise  the  versifica- 
tion of  his  author,  though  in  nothing  like 
the  degree  of  the  modem  versifiers.  It  is 
variety  itself  compared  with  theirs,  and  is 
only  monotonous  compared  with  the  ac- 


centuation of  the  Italian,  which,  like  the 
wind,  "bloweth  where  it  listeth."  I  have 
still  to  write  to  you  on  the  subject  I  men- 
tioned, and  shall  perhaps  have  to  beg  your 
patience  for  rather  a  long  letter. 

Another  assault  has  just  appeared  against 
me  in  a  pamphlet,  in  which  the  writer  says 
that  I  am  a  very  respectable  man  in  private, 
but  exceedingly  ridiculous  in  all  other  re- 
spects. The  other  said  I  had  some  talent^ 
but  was  a  great  rascal. 

I  believe  I  shall  put  a  little  stop  to  these 
things  shortly  by  letting  the  writers  see 
that  I  do  not  mean  to  notice  them  any 
more — a  resolution  I  should  have  always 
kept  but  for  particular  circumstances  in 
the  present  instance.  Excuse  my  taking 
up  your  time  with  this  chattering,  and  be^ 
lieve  me,  my  dear  sir, 

Your  obliged  and  faithful  servant, 
Leigh  Hunt. 

As  might  be  expected,  there  is  a 
good  deal  about  Keats  in  Jeffrey's  cor^ 
respondence,  especially  in  and  about 
the  year  1820.  John  Hamilton  Rey- 
nolds, to  whom  Keats  has  dedicated  so> 
many  poems,  was  at  that  time  engaged, 
in  conjunction  with  Barry  Cornwall 
and  others,  in  writing  a  series  of  crit*^ 
icisms  on  the  drama. 

The  book  of  Proctor's  referred  to  is 
''Dramatic  Scenes,  and  other  Poems.'* 

Little  Britain,  July  13, 1820. 

My  dkar  Sir,  —  I  have  seen  Mr.  Proctor 
since  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  and  have 
informed  him  on  the  question  of  the  divi- 
sion of  the  articles,  so  that  we  now  under- 
stand that  he  is  to  take  the  tragic  and  I 
the  comic  drama. 

If  you  are  better  pleased  with  this  ar- 
rangement, I  cannot  wish  it  otherwise. 
The  Fancy  article  you  shall  receive  in  time 
certainly — by  the  12th. 

Mr.  Keats  is  yoimg  —  twenty-two,  I 
should  think.  He  was  educated  for  a  sur- 
geon, but  has  been  foolish  enough  to  aban- 
don ills  profession  and  trust  to  his  books 
and  a  very  trifling  income  left  by  his  father. 
He  is  an  orphan.  His  health  is  now  in  the 
worst  state,  for,  as  his  medical  man  tells 
me,  he  is  in  a  decided  consumption,  of 
which  malady  his  mother  and  brother  died. 
He  is  advised — nay,  ordered — to  go  to 
Italy,  but  in  such  a  state  it  is  a  hopeless 
doom.  Owing  to  Leigh  Hunt's  fatal  pa- 
tronage, Keats' s  name  and  fate  have  been 
joined  with  his  in  the  Quarterly  and  in 
Blackwood's   Magazine.     By  his  friends 
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he  is  yery  much  beloved,  and  I  know  of  no 
one  who  with  such  talents  is  so  unaffected 
«nd  sincere,  or  who,  with  such  personal 
abuse  as  he  has  suffered,  could  be  so  cheer- 
ful and  so  firm.  His  i>olitics  are  .strong 
against  the  Quarterly  Review.  I  do  not, 
my  dear  sir,  at  all  ask  you  to  review  his 
book  unless  you  are  disposed  to  do  it,  from 
reading  it,  as  though  it  were  a  book  put 
into  your  hands  by  a  stranger.  ... 

I  agree  with  you  quite  about  Proctor's 
new  book,  with  the  exception  of  **  Amelia 
Wentworth,'*  which  I  thhik  is  written  with 
^eat  simplicity  and  pathos.  The  rest  of 
the  book  bears  marks  of  haste,  and  is  there- 
fore sketchy  and  indecisive. 

I  am  ever,  dear  sir,  your  very  faithful 
and  obliged  servant, 

J.  H.  Reynolds. 

A  little  later  in  the  same  year  Proc- 
tor himself  writes  on  very  much  the 
«ame  subjects,  though  he  pays  a  higher 
tribute  to  Keats^s  poetical  powers. 

25  store  Street,  Bedford  Square,  Nov.  13, 1820. 

My  dbah  Sir,  —  I  received  your  very 
kind  letter  only  this  morning,  and  I  hasten 
to  reply  to  it,  sending  you  at  the  same  time 
nearly  all  that  I  have  scribbled  about 
Tragedy  and  so  forth.  Pray  endeavor  to 
like  it  as  well  as  you  can ;  but  I  know  and 
feel  how  kindly  you  are  disposed  towards 
me.  What  I  have  done  has  cost  me  a  little 
trouble,  but  I  shall  go  on  now  like  wildfire. 
I  generally  write  very  fast  (too  fast),  and 
when  once  certain  that  you  do  not  dislike 
what  I  have  done  I  shall  go  on  well.  I 
have  read  over  and  over  (and  thought,  too, 
on)  our  great  old-fashioned  dramatists,  and 
have  merely  to  pick  up  from  my  recollec- 
tion what  is  already  in  my  head,  though  I 
cannot  at  once  turn  to  it.  I  have  heard 
and  read  about  the  arrangement  of  one's 


ideas,  but  I  never  could  arrange  mine. 
They  were  always  in  confusion,  and  always 
will  be,  I  am  afraid.  I  will  try  to  make 
something  of  them,  however. 

Keats  is  gone  to  Italy.  I  did  not  see  him 
before  he  left  London,  nor  has  he,  I  be- 
lieve, yet  written  to  England.  Before  your 
review  of  his  book  I  had  said  that  I  would 
rather  employ  his  i>oems  as  a  test  (to  ascer- 
tain any  person's  liking  for  poetry)  than, 
perhaps,  the  writings  of  any  man  living. 
I  am  pleased  to  see  this  opinion  confirmed 
by  you.  There  are  one  or  two  things  in 
the  review  which  had  struck  me,  and 
which  I  shall  now  set  down  as  incontro- 
vertible. Keats  was,  I  believe,  better  when 
his  friend  who  accompanied  him  wrote 
from  the  Downs.  We  have  been  illumi- 
nating here,  and  we  shall  now  have  ad- 
dresses and  petitions,  I  suppose,  out  of 
number.  I  think  I  ought  to  write  an  ode. 
But  to  whom  ? 

Thank  you  for  all  the  kind  things  you 
say  of  me.  **  Almost  dost  thou  persuade 
me''  to  be  a  Whig.  Your  kindness  is 
more  convincing  than  another's  logic  I 
shall  at  least  recollect  it  longer  (and  have 
it  more  by  heart)  than  the  most  ingenious 
of  arguments. 

My  dear  sir,  pray  think  me  what  I  truly 
am, 

Your  obliged  friend  and  servant, 
B.  W.  Pboctob. 

These  scattered  leaves  from  a  great 
critic's  correspondence  perhaps  coutaia 
little  that  was  not  known  by  every  one 
before  ;  but  it  is  just  because  the  namea 
and  subjects  are  so  familiar  that  it  has 
been  possible  to  gather  some  fragments 
from  a  miscellaneous  collection,  and 
produce  them  as  they  are  with  no 
orderly  arrangement. 


Mr.  W.  C.  Andrews  has  patented  a 
plan  for  supplying  fuel  in  an  altogether 
novel  way.  He  suggests  that  at  the  coal- 
mines the  coal  should  be  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder  and  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  so  as  to  form  a  thick  liquid  having 
the  appearance  of  ink,  and  that  this  mix- 
ture should  then  be  pumped  into  pipes  by 
powerful  engines  and  carried  to  any  con- 
venient i>oint.    The  liquid  would  have  to 


be  forced  through  the  piping  at  a  speed  of 
from  six  to  seven  miles  an  hour,  so  that 
the  coal-dust  should  have  no  opportunity 
of  settling  before  it  arrived  at  its  destinv 
tion.  Here  It  would  be  discharged  into 
tanks,  where  the  solid  portion  would 
gradually  settle  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
sediment  so  formed  would  afterwards  be 
collected  and  compressed  by  hydraulic  i 
into  blocks  of  conyeniait  sixes  for  fooL 
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THE  IDEAL  POPUIJLR  LEADER. 
He  is  one  who  counts  no  public  toil  so  hard 
As  idly  glittering  pleasures;   one  con- 
trolled 
By  no  mob's  haste,  nor  swayed  by  gods 
of  gold ; 
Prizing,  not  courting,  all  just  men's  re- 
gard ; 
With  none  but  manhood's  ancient  order 
starred 
Nor  crowned  with  titles  less  august  and 

old 
Than  human  greatness  ;    large-brained, 
limpid-souled ; 
Whom  dreams  can  hurry  not,  nor  doubts 

retard  ; 
Bom,  nurtured  of  the  people  ;  living  still 
The   people's    life ;    and    though   their 
noblest  flower. 
In  nought  removed  above  them,  save 
alone 
In  loftier  virtue,  wisdom,  courage,  power. 
The  ampler  vision,  the  serener  will, 

And  the  fixed  mind,  to  no  light  dally- 
ings  prone. 

Spectotor.  WiLLIAM  WaTSON. 


TO  ONE  LONG  DEAD. 
Twenty  years  ago  I  —  twenty  years  ago  ! 
I  was  but  a  nine  years'  child  —  and  how 

much  could  I  know  ? 
You  crossed  my  path,  and  I  saw  your  face 

—  and  called  it  to  mind  no  more  ; 
And  I  never  heeded  when  first  I  heard  you 

were  dead  on  a  f  ar-ofiF  shore. 
And  now  from  the  printed  page  stand  out, 

in  letters  of  fire  aglow. 
The  thoughts  you  had,  and  the  words  you 

wrote — twenty  years  ago  ! 

Twenty  years  ago  !— twenty  years  ago  ! 
The  words  I  read  came  hot  from  a  heart 

rent  by  the  earthquake-throe. 
The  narrow  spite  and  the  stupid  scorn ; 

and    the   wounds   from   a   friendly 

hand, — 
And  the  loneliness  that  seeks  in  vain  for  a 

heart  to  understand  — 
And  the  bitter  doubto,  and  the  questions 

wild,  that  I  thought  no  heart  could 

know,  — 
You  had  known  them,  and  fought  them 

through,  —  twenty  years  ago  I 

You,  whom  I  thought  so  lightly  of,  twenty 

years  ago, 
Met  and  faced  with  an  aching  heart  the 

riddle  of  this  worid's  woe ; 


Sought  to  help,  and  spend  your  strength, 

and  found  life  ebbing  fast, 
And  cried  aloud  for  Love  ;  and  leaned  on  a 

broken  reed  at  last. 
Blind  and  helpless,  you  staggered  out — 

reeling  beneath  the  blow, 
Into  the  dark,  with  a   broken  heart,  ho 

many  years  ago ! 

Twenty  years  ago  I — twenty  years  ago  ! 

And  I  stretch  vain  hands  across  the  dark 
—  I  whom  you  did  not  know  ! 

Oh,  friend  I  oh,  friend  I  the  slow  tears 
come,  to  think  of  all  your  pain  ! 

Dear,  suffering  heart,  God  coinfort  you  ! 
and  give  you  peace  again  ! 

Over  there,  in  the  undimmed  light,  at  last 
you  love  and  know  — 

Who  hungered  and  thirsted  for  righteous- 
ness, twenty  years  ago. 

All  is  past  that  you  suffered  then  — twenty 

years  ago  I 
But  oh  !  that  you  could  hear  me  speak,  and 

tell  you  it  hurts  me  so  ! — 
O  loving  God  !  the  pity  of  it,  that  hearts 

should  wander  so  long  I 
How  can  it  be,  when  they  yearn  to  thee, 

and  thou  art  true  and  strong  ? 
Yet  surely  'tis  well  at  the  last  —  for  they 

say  that  all  roads  lead  to  Rome  ; 
And  the  winding  path  that  he  travelled  by 

was  the  one  that  brought  him  home. 
Speaker.  A.  WERNER. 


GREECE. 
Argo's  helmed  chieftains,  sailing  for  the 
Fleece, 
Grey  clustered  isles,   that  Delos*   sway 

enthrals. 
Great    peoples,    grouped   for    gleaming 
festivals. 
From  Taenarus  to  storm-lashed  Chersonese. 
Stem  shocks  of  war,  and  sculptured  spoilH 
of  peace. 
Athene's  fane,  Mycene's  mystic  walls. 
Glory  —  and  pathos  infinite — recalls 
One  sweet  word  only,  and  that  word  is 
Greece. 

O  thou,  whom  earth's  ignoble  cares  enfold, 

Hope  not  to  feel  her  charm  I  she  will  not 

hear, 

But  chill  thee  with  averted  gaze  and  cold  ; 

Nor  may  he  seek  her  sndle,  who  deems 

not  dear 
Her  poets'   chant,  whose  tuneful  heart- 
tones  clear 
Peal  from  the  Peridean  Age  of  Gold. 

G.   A.  KSLLT. 
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From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
THE  QUEBN  AND  LORD  BEACONSFIELD. 

On  the  wall  of  Hu^heuden  Church 
may  bo  seen  a  memorial  tablet,  record- 
ing the  gratitude  and  affection  of  Queen 
Victoria  for  the  services  and  for  the 
memory  of  a  man  who  without  ques- 
tion was  the  most  interesting  and 
striking  tigure  of  her  reign.  The  in- 
scription which  it  bears  was  written  by 
the  queen  herself.  ''  To  the  dear  and 
honored  memory,"  so  it  runs,  "of 
Benjamin,  Earl  of  BcaconsHeld,  this 
memorial  is  placed  by  his  gniteful  and 
affectionate  Sovereign  and  friend,  Vic- 
toria R.I.  '  Kings  love  him  that  speak- 
eth  right.'  —  Prov.  xvi.  13."  This 
inscription  is  in  many  ways  note- 
worthy. To  find  a  memorial  erected 
by  a  sovereign  to  a  subject  is  in  itself 
sufficiently  remarkable,  but  so  rare  an 
act  of  condescension  in  unique  coupled 
with  public  expressions  of  gratitude 
and  friendship. 

These  qualities  arc  not  common  in 
kings  accustomed  to  accept  devotion  or 
service  as  their  due,  and  even  from 
Queen  Victorui  such  strong  words 
read  strangely  when  it  is  remembered 
that  they  are  from  the  hand  of  a  queen 
of  England  towards  one  whom  her 
ancestors  would  have  scorned  as  the 
son  of  a  hateil  and  despised  race,  whom 
to  this  day  some  of  her  relatives  an<1 
regal  cousins  hound  and  persecute  with 
all  the  unenlightened  fervor  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  It  was  meet,  however, 
that  in  a  Christian  church  such  a  me- 
morial, raised  by  the  supreme  head  of 
that  Church,  to  a  Jew  by  blood  and  by 
every  fibre  of  his  nature,  should  be 
rounded  off  by  a  quotation  from  the 
proverbial  philosophy  of  the  most 
famous  ruler  of  his  race,  and  fitter  still 
that  there  should  be  found  affixed  to  it 
a  signature,  the  novelty  of  which  to 
English  eyes  recalls  the  fact  that  Lord 
Beaconsfield  aspired  to  rank  with  Bis- 
mark  and  Cavour  as  the  consolidator 
of  imperial  rule. 

If  in  politics  an  opportunist,  in  char- 
acter no  man  could  have  exhibited 
greater  consistency  throughout  a  Ions: 
life  ;  and  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  should 
lie,  not    in   Westminster    Abbey    sur- 


rounded by  the  ashes  of  the  ^*  Venetian 
party,"  but  among  the  villagei-s  of  a 
Buckinghamshire  hamlet,  under  a  me- 
morial raised  to  him  by  the  occupant 
of  the  throne,  was  a  fit  climax  to  the 
creed  he  professed  in  youth,  and  car- 
ried with  him  to  almost  supreme  power, 
and  to  the  grave.  If  he  began  political 
life  amid  the  contemptuous  jeers  of  a 
Tory  House  of  Commons,  he  lived  to 
receive  the  profound  adulation  and 
enjoy  the  absolute  confidence  of  the 
Conservative  party.  If  the  fii-st  thirty 
years  of  his  political  existence  were 
passed  in  the  cold  shadow  of  royal 
disapprobation  and  dislike,  he  lived  to 
become  the  darling  of  the  court  and  to 
earn  the  inscription  which  adorns  his 
tomb.  These  variations  of  sentiment 
were  in  no  way  due  to  changes  in 
Disraeli  himself,  but  rather  to  the  slow 
appreciation  by  others  of  his  rare  per- 
sonality. His  character  never  under- 
went any  marked  development,  while 
the  ideas  which  well-nigh  choked  his 
youth  found  expression  in  maturity 
and  old  age.  In  his  political  enthu- 
siasms and  hatreds  he  was  alike  con- 
sistent and  pci*severing.  No  one  ever 
suspected  him  of  a  weakness  for  the 
Whigs  whom  he  hated,  nor  doubted  his 
sympathy  for  the  people  whom  he 
trusted,  and  his  regard  for  the  throne 
which  ho  upheld.  As  a  Tory  Demo- 
crat he  appeared  an  abnormal  growth 
to  the  ^^ sublime  mediocrity"  of  Peel 
and  of  his  party,  yet  he  lived  to  estab- 
lish household  suffrage  and  to  convert 
the  diadem  of  the  English  kings  into 
an  imperial  crown. 

In  youth  Disraeli  brooded  over  prob- 
lems of  statecraft,  and  these  very 
problems  he  lived  largely  to  solve  as  a 
minister.  To  those  who  read  his  po- 
litical tracts,  cast  by  him  into  the  orig- 
inal form  of  the  political  novel,  and 
who  were  familiar  with  his  foppish 
appearance  and  his  florid  style  of 
speech,  it  appeared  impossible  that  he 
should  figure  in  any  other  character 
than  that  of  the  political  charlatan  and 
social  buffoon.  Yet  over  these  preju- 
dices, permanent  in  some  minds,  com- 
pletely overcome  in  others,  Disraeli 
triumphed  by  sheer  force  of  talent  and 
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energy.  With  the  dawn  of  a  new  era 
in  English  politics,  in  1832,  his  strenu- 
ous puhlic  life  hegan  ;  and  when,  half 
a  century  later,  he  had  had  his  fill  of 
life  and  honor,  men  hegan  to  appre- 
ciate how  full  the  intervening  years 
had  been  of  indomitable  strife,  devoted 
to  the  gradual  conquest  of  the  ear  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  of  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Conservative  party,  of  the 
good-will  of  the  sovereign,  and  of  the 
support  of  the  nation.  All  these  were 
finally  won,  and  this  extraordinary 
child  of  Israel,  whose  ancestors  were 
unhappy  refugees  hunted  from  Spain 
to  Venice,  whose  immediate  forbears 
were  poor  immigrants  into  a  London 
suburb,  sat  himself  down  in  the  seat 
^f  the  chief  of  the  house  of  Stanley, 
dictated  his  will  to  the  proudest  aris- 
tocracy on  earth,  posed  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  English  race  among 
the  assembled  powers  of  Europe,  took 
Great  Britain  into  the  hollow  of  his 
hand,  clothed  a  nation  houtiquiire  with 
imperial  purple,  left  behind  him  a 
cause  identified  with  his  name,  and  a 
party  strong  enough  to  defend  it,  and 
Anally  sank  into  a  grave  smothered 
with  flowei*s  by  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
^)le,  and  surmounted  by  a  memorial 
inscribed  by  the  hand  of  the  queen. 
The  Napoleonic  era  of  marvels  fur- 
nishes no  example  more  romantic  of 
the  triumph  of  individual  capacity  over 
hostile  conditions. 

Although  much  has  been  made  by 
political  adversaries  of  the  flattery  by 
which  Lord  Bcaconsfield  is  supposed  to 
have  influenced  the  queen,  there  is  not 
:i  scrap  of  evidence  to  show  that  in  his 
relations  to  the  sovereign  he  employed 
arts  or  adopted  methods  foreign  to 
those  used  by  Lord  Aberdeen  or  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  The  secret  of  his  suc- 
cess lay  not  in  subservience  to  the  will 
of  the  monarch,  but  in  masculine  ap- 
preciation of  her  sex.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  among  all  his  personal  triumphs 
that  over  the  queen  was  the  longest 
deferred.  In  1852,  when  he  took  office 
as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  his 
position  as  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  assured.    Yet  it  was   with 


reluctance  that  the  Conservative  party, 
under  severe  pressure  from  its  chief, 
yielded  to  his  leadership,  and  even  as 
late  as  1867  powerful  Tory  peers,  like 
Lord  Lonsdale,  were  known  to  doubt 
whether  Disraeli  would  ever  be  loyally 
accepted  by  the  party  in  succession  to 
Lord  Derby  as  their  head.  That  the 
English  people  were  far  from  placing 
ti*ust  in  him  was  clear  from  the  mi- 
nority in  which  for  twenty-two  years 
they  left  his  following  in  Parliament ; 
and  it  was  well  known  that  in  his  office 
of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  he  had 
been  unwillingly  approved  by  the 
queen,  so  violent  was  her  prejudice 
against  him,  mainly  on  the  ground  that 
the  holder  of  that  office  was  not 
brought  into  personal  contact  with  the 
sovereign.  By  1874  the  English  people 
had  been  won  over,  and  Mr.  Disi*aeli 
was  at  last,  after  a  prolonged  and  pa- 
tient novitiate,  entrusted  with  a  large 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Thenceforth  his  task  was  easy,  and  the 
entire  confidence  of  his  party  was  his 
reward  for  the  triumph  they  owed  to 
his  adroit  leadership.  Mr.  Disraeli 
then  stepped  from  the  ranks  of  clever 
politicians,  and  took  his  place  among 
European  statesmen.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  the  last  barrier  between  the 
prime  minister  and  the  queen  fell  to 
the  ground.  Dislike,  dating  from  a 
time  when  Disraeli's  bitter  invective 
was  goading  to  fury  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
friends,  and  among  them  the  sover- 
eign, had  long  since  given  way  ;  but 
only  half-confidence  had  supervened, 
bred  of  mistrust  in  the  alien  and  too 
nimble  politician.  Now  this  in  turn 
was  swept  aside,  and  Lonl  Bcaconsfield 
filled  the  place  so  long  left  vac:int,  and 
became  the  "  friend  "  of  the  queen  as 
well  as  first  minister  of  the  crowiK 

Antipathies,  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  is  generally  supposed,  have  a 
physical  basis,  and  although  Disraeli 
in  youth  possessed  a  certain  weird 
beauty,  it  was  of  a  kind  unlikely  to 
attract  favorably  either  men  or  women 
of  a  northern  race.  When  he  first  rose 
to  address  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  7th  of  December,  1837,  he  was 
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very  showily  attired,  being  dressed  in  a 
bottle-green  frock  coat  and  a  waistcoat  of 
white,  of  the  Dick  Swiveller  pattern,  the 
front  of  which  exhibited  a  network  of  glit- 
tering chains,  large  fancy-pattern  panta- 
loons, and  a  black  tie,  above  which  no 
shirt  collar  was  yisible,  completed  the  out- 
ward man.  A  countenance  lividly  pale,  set 
out  by  a  pair  of  intensely  black  eyes  and  a 
broad  but  not  very  high  forehead  overhung 
by  clustered  ringlets  of  coal-black  hair, 
which,  combed  away  from  the  right  tem- 
ple, fell  in  bunches  of  well-oiled  small  ring- 
lets over  his  left  cheek. 

Then,  again,  his  manner  of  speaking 
was  not  that  to  which  the  House  of 
Commons  was  accustomed.  He  is  Ihus 
described  by  au  eye-witness  :  — 

His  gestures  were  abundant ;  he  often 
appeared  as  if  trying  with  what  celerity  he 
could  move  his  body  from  one  side  to  an- 
other, and  throw  his  hands  out  and  draw 
them  in  again.  At  other  times  he  flour- 
ished one  hand  before  his  face,  and  then 
the  other.  His  voice,  too,  is  of  a  very 
unusual  kind  :  it  is  i>owerful,  and  had 
every  justice  done  to  it  in  the  way  of  exer- 
cise ;  but  there  is  something  peculiar  in  it 
which  I  am  at  a  loss  to  characterize.  His 
utterance  is  rapid,  and  he  never  seemed  at 
a  loss  for  words.  On  the  whole,  and  not- 
withstanding the  result  of  his  first  attempt, 
I  am  convinced  he  is  a  man  who  iK)ssesses 
many  of  the  requisites  of  a  good  debater. 
That  he  is  a  man  of  great  literary  talent 
few  will  dispute. 

To  eyes  by  long  usage  inclined  to 
gauge  a  man  by  the  symmetry  of  his 
top-boots  and  the  stains  on  his  hunting- 
coat,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Castlereagli 
or  Althorp,  to  trust  an  orator  in  inverse 
ratio  to  his  intclligibilily,  Disraeli 
seemed  untrustworthy  and  dangerous. 
Sober  men,  too,  looked  askance  at  this 
foreign-looking  peraon  who  could  fash- 
ion an  epigram  as  readily  as  they  could 
knock  over  a  cock  pheasant.  Even  so 
cosmopolitan  a  bishop  as  Wilberforce, 
though  he  was  fascinated,  could  not 
recognize  in  him  a  countryman.  *'I 
enjoyed  meeting  Disraeli,"  he  wrote 
as  late  as  1867.  ^'  He  is  a  marvellous 
man.  Not  a  bit  a  Briton,  but  all  over 
an  Eastern  Jew ;  but  very  interesting 
to  talk  to."  Yet  this  was  thirty  years 
later  than  that  famous  first  appearance 


in  Parliament,  which  had  provoked 
alike  uproarious  mirth  from  au  undis- 
criminating  assembly,  and  the  well- 
remembered  threat  from  its  victim  that 
a  day  would  come  when  they  would  be 
forced  to  give  him  a  hearing. 

Certainly,  when  Bishop  Wilberforce 
wrote,  the  time  had  long  passed  when 
Disraeli  had  need  to  crave  a  hearing 
from  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1852 
his  "  pre-eminence  in  opposition  had 
given  him  an  indisputable  title "  to 
the  leadership  of  that  assembly  ;  but, 
strangely  enough,  popularity  had  not 
accrued  to  him  with  power.  Four 
years  later  his  titular  leader,  Lord 
Derby,  writing  to  Lord  Malmesbury, 
observed  :  *'  As  to  Disraeli's  unpopu- 
larity, I  see  it  and  regret  it,  and  espe- 
cially regret  that  he  does  not  see  more 
of  his  party  in  private  ;  but  they  could 
not  do  without  him,  even  if  there  were 
any  one  ready  and  willing  to  take  his 
place."  Personal  contact,  according  to 
this  practised  and  shrewd  observer, 
was  the  cure  for  the  vehement  preju- 
dices of  his  party  against  their  abnor- 
mal polilical  chief.  ^^  Disraeli  has  no 
influence  in  the  country,"  observed 
Greville,  about  this  time,  "  and  a  very 
doubtful  position  in  his  own  party." 
Yet  personal  contact  rarely  triumphs 
over  prejudice,  and  proverbially  seldom 
strengthens  respect  unless  the  latent 
qualities  in  a  man  are  of  the  loftiest 
order.  That  this  was  the  case  with 
Mr.  Disraeli  seems  not  Improbable,  for 
certain  it  is  that  his  foes  were  chiefly 
to  be  found  among  those  to  whom  per- 
sonally he  was  unknown,  while  few 
men  have  been  so  well  served  and  so 
well  liked  by  those  with  whom  he  de- 
sired and  claimed  intercourse. 

In  the  early  3'ears  of  her  reign  the 
queen  can  have  heard  but  little  of 
Dismeli.  Although  the  chief  of  the 
Young  England  i^arty,  and  the  author 
of  novels  that  had  a  certain  vogue,  he 
and  his  following  were  not  at  that  time 
a  serious  factor  in  politics.  To  Dis- 
raeli, however,  to  his  romantic  fond- 
ness for  women,  and  to  his  reverence 
for  the  stately  aspect  of  the  throne,  the 
queen's  pei-sonality  already  strongly 
appealed.     Had  he  not  felt  strongly  tha 
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charm  before  which  Lord  Melbourne 
aud  Peel  succumbed,  the  celebrated 
passage  hi  *' Sybil"  could  uot  have 
been  written. 

Hark  I  it  tolls  I  All  is  over.  The  great 
bell  of  the  metropolitan  cathedral  an- 
nounces the  death  of  the  last  son  of  George 
the  Third  who  probably  will  ever  reign  in 
England.  He  was  a  good  man  :  with  feel- 
ings and  S3rmpathies  ;  deficient  in  culture 
rather  than  ability  ;  with  a  sense  of  duty  ; 
and  with  something  of  the  conception  of 
what  should  be  the  character  of  an  English 
monarch.    Peace  to  his  manes  ! 

We  are  summoned  to  a  different  scene. 

In  a  palace  in  a  garden,  not  in  a  haughty 
keep,  proud  with  the  fame  but  dark  with 
the  violence  of  ages  ;  not  in  a  regal  pile, 
bright  with  the  splendor,  but  soiled  with 
the  intrigues  of  courts  and  factions  ;  in  a 
palace  in  a  garden,  meet  scene  for  youth, 
and  innocence,  and  beauty,  came  a  voice 
that  told  the  maiden  that  she  must  ascend 
her  throne  I 

The  council  of  England  is  summoned  for 
the  first  time  within  her  bowers.  There 
are  assembled  the  prelates  and  captains 
and  chief  men  of  her  realm  ;  the  priests  of 
the  religion  that  consoles,  the  heroes  of  the 
sword  that  has  conquered,  the  votaries  of 
the  craft  that  has  decided  the  fate  of  em 
pires ;  men  grey  with  thought,  and  fame, 
and  age  ;  who  are  the  stewards  of  divine 
mysteries,  who  have  toiled  in  secret  cabi- 
nets, who  have  encountered  in  battle  the 
hosts  of  Europe,  who  have  struggled  in  the 
less  merciful  strife  of  aspu-ing  senates  ; 
men,  too,  some  of  them,  lords  of  a  thou- 
sand vassals  and  chief  proprietors  of  prov- 
inces, yet  not  one  of  them  whose  heart 
does  not  at  this  moment  tremble  as  he 
awaits  the  first  presence  of  the  maiden  who 
must  now  ascend  her  throne. 

A  hum  of  half-suppressed  conversation, 
which  would  attempt  to  conceal  the  excite- 
ment which  some  of  the  greatest  of  them 
have  since  acknowledged,  fills  that  brilliant 
assemblage  ;  the  sea  of  plumes,  and  glitter- 
ing stars,  and  gorgeous  dresses.  Hush ! 
the  iK)rtals  open  ;  she  comes  ;  the  silence  is 
as  deep  as  that  of  a  noontide  forest.  At- 
tended for  a  moment  by  her  royal  mother 
and  the  ladies  of  her  court,  who  bow 
and  then  retire,  VICTORIA  ascends  her 
throne  ;  a  girl,  alone,  and  for  the  first  time, 
amid  an  assemblage  of  men. 

In  a  sweet  thrilling  voice,  and  with  a 
composed  mien  which  indicates  rather  the 
absorbing  sense  of  august  duty  than  an 


absence  of  emotion,  THE  QUEEN  an- 
nounces her  accession  to  the  throne  of  her 
ancestors,  and  her  humble  hope  that  divine 
Providence  will  guard  over  the  fulfilment 
of  her  lofty  trust. 

The  prelates  and  captains  and  chief  men 
of  her  realm  then  advance  to  the  throne, 
and,  kneeling  before  her,  pledge  their  trotli, 
and  take  the  sacred  oatlis  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy. 

Allegiance  to  one  who  rules  over  the 
land  that  the  great  Macedonian  could  not 
conquer ;  and  over  a  continent  of  which 
even  Columbus  never  dreamed ;  to  the 
queen  of  every  sea,  and  of  nations  in  every 
zone. 

It  is  not  of  these  that  I  would  speak ;  but 
of  a  nation  nearer  her  footstool,  and  which 
at  the  moment  looks  to  her  with  anxiety, 
with  affection,  perhaps  with  hope.  Fair 
and  serene,  she  has  the  blood  and  beauty 
of  the  Saxon.  Will  it  be  her  proud  destiny 
at  length  to  bear  relief  to  suffering  millions, 
and,  with  that  soft  hand  which  might  in- 
spire troubadours  and  guerdon  knights, 
break  the  last  links  in  the  chain  of  a  Saxon 
thraldom  ? 

It  was  in  1845  tliat  "  Sybil  "  was  pub- 
lished, a  year  fertile  with  events  which 
for  tlie  first  time  bi*ought  Mr.  Disraeli 
prominently  to  the  notice  of  the  queen 
and  of  the  prince  consort,  and  to  which 
may  be  traced  a  hostile  prejudice  last- 
ing in  the  case  of  the  prince  till  his 
death,  and  in  the  mind  of  the  queen 
for  the  space  of  a  generation. 

His  attacks  on  Sir  Robert  Peel,  viru- 
lent and  unrelenting,  were  looked  upon 
by  the  sovereign,  not  as  the  legitimate 
assault  by  one  political  opponent  upon 
another,  but  as  the  stroke  of  an  assassin 
at  the  heait  of  a  friend.  The  whole 
nature  of  the  prince,  his  sanity,  and 
love  of  sober  discussion,  his  loyalty 
and  respect  for  character,  his  economic 
mind  and  hatred  of  claptrap,  revolted 
against  the  protectionist  Ahilhophel. 
To  his  Teutonic  eyes  Peel  was  the 
noble,  broad-minded  En<7lish  gentle- 
man, slowly  beaten  down  by  the  arts  of 
this  Satanic  Jew.  It  was  a  sentiment 
widely  shared  even  by  those  glad  to 
make  use  of  any  stick,  effectually  tem- 
pered, with  which  to  beat  one  whom 
they  feared  as  a  despoiler  and  branded 
as  a  traitor.  The  queen  shared  the 
prince's    views,  and  when,  six  years 
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later,  she  was  obliged  to  receive  Mr. 
Disi-aeli  as  a  minister,  her  reluctaoce 
was  well  known  and  secretly  condoned 
by  her  subjects.  ^*  Make  them  fear 
you,  and  they  will  kiss  your  feet,"  said 
some  one  to  Vivian  Grey  ;  and  Disraeli 
invariably  took  his  own  sermons  to 
heart.  He  had  made  the  House  of 
Commons  fear  him,  and  the  House  of 
Commons  accepted  the  ^^  smile  for  a 
friend  and  the  sneer  for  the  world  " 
with  which  he  enforced  his  rule.  That 
he,  like  his  colleague  George  Smythe, 
could  prove  a  splendid  failure  he  was 
determined  should  not  be  ;  and  the 
obstacles  which  hitherto  had  yielded  to 
his  untiring  courage  he  was  resolved 
should  be  surmounted  to  the  last. 

"  The  only  power,"  said  Coningsby, 
*^  that  has  no  class  sympathy  is  the 
sovereign  ; "  and  this  thesis  he  was 
bent  on  proving,  in  spite  of  the  sover- 
eign herself.  It  was  a  question  of  per- 
severance, high  daring,  and  time.  To 
him,  a  son  of  patriarchs  whose  span  of 
life  was  counted  by  centuries,  the  flight 
of  time  appeared  a  small  factor.  He 
was  never  hurried.  It  seemed  as  if  he, 
too,  one  of  the  chosen  people,  might 
expect  to  live  beyond  the  onliiiMiy  term 
©f  man's  life.  After  twoniy  3  ears  of 
strife  for  the  lead  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  he,  an  alien,  was  at  length 
the  Urst  man  in  that  proud  assembly. 
He  could  well  wait,  if  necessary, 
twenty  more  for  the  conOdence  of  the 
English  people  and  that  of  their  sov- 
ereign. 

"VVilh  marvellous  endurance  and  pa- 
tient tenacity — those  heroic  qualities 
of  his  race  —  he  waited;  and  he  had 
his  reward.  *'  The  most  wonderful 
thing,"  wrote  Bishop  Wilberforce,  not 
a  friendly  witness,  "  is  the  rise  of  Dis- 
raeli. It  is  not  the  mere  assertion  of 
talent,  as  you  hear  so  many  say.  It 
seems  to  me  quite  beside  that.  He 
has  been  able  to  teach  the  House  of 
Commons  almost  to  ignore  Gladstone, 
and  at  present  lords  it  over  him." 

It  was  to  certain  great  qualities  of 
character,  as  extraordinary  as  his  in- 
tellectual powers,  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself  hore  witness  in  asking  the 
House  of  Commons  to  vote  a  public 


monument  to  Lord  Beaconsfield.  These 
were  his  strong  will,  his  long-sighted 
persistency  of  purpose,  his  remarkable 
power  of  self-government,  and  last,  not 
least,  his  great  parliamentary  courage. 
**  I  have  known,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone, 
^^some  score  of  ministers,  but  never 
any  two  who  were  his  equal  in  these 
respects." 

Had  the  prince  consort  lived,  regard 
on  his  side  must  have  followed  the 
inevitable  intimacy  into  which  the  two 
men  were  thrown.  To  Mr.  Disraeli  the 
prince's  qualities  were  apparent  from 
the  first.  Although  in  1854,  when  jeal- 
ousy of  the  prince's  position  near  the 
queen  culminated  in  an  attack  upon 
him  in  Parliament,  Disraeli  remained 
silent ;  he  had  written  only  a  few  days 
before  a  strong  expression  of  favorable 
opinion.  "  The  opportunity,"  he  says, 
'*  which  oflSce  has  afforded  me  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  prince 
lilled  me  with  a  sentiment  towards  him 
which  I  may  describe,  without  exagger- 
ation, as  one  of  affection."  That  the 
feeling  was  far  from  reciprocal  is  well 
known.  The  prince's  was  not  a  nature 
to  be  taken  by  storm.  That  he  would 
have  yielded,  as  the  queen  yielded  ulti- 
mately, to  the  firm  pressure  of  a  pow- 
erful character  no  one  can  reasonably 
doubt.  Partisanship  has  invested  Lord 
Beaconsfield  in  later  days  with  the 
attributes  of  those  artful  men  who,  as 
it  has  been  said,  study  the  passions  of 
princes  and  conceal  their  own,  in  order 
to  acquire  and  retain  influence.  If 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  in  his  dealings  with 
the  sovereign,  stooped  to  the  eniploy- 
ment  of  arts,  they  were  of  the  simplest 
kind.  He  once  described  his  method 
to  a  friend.  "  I  never  contradict,"  he 
said  ;  "  I  never  deny  ;  but  I  sometimes 
forget."  To  the  bore  or  the  Pharisee 
such  maxims  may  seem  degrading ; 
but  there  is  many  a  man,  under  the 
pressure  of  ministerial  or  domestic 
sufferings,  who  will  envy  the  serene 
philosophy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield. 

Chance  is  often  the  determining  fac- 
tor in  our  likes  and  dislikes  ;  and  it  so 
happened  that  the  year  1874,  which 
gave  Mr.  Disraeli  his  majority,  estab- 
lishing him  a  second  time  prime  min- 
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isicr,  was  psychologically  favorable  to 
his  influence  at  court.  His  first  admin- 
istration, seven  years  before,  extend- 
ing over  a  few  months  only,  had  given 
him  inadequate  opportunity.  Now  his 
personal  magnetism  could  be  employed 
under  circumstances  altogether  favor- 
able. The  queen  had  been  engaged  for 
some  time  in  the  heart-stirring  tsisk  of 
reconstructing  for  the  perusal  of  her 
people  the  *'  Life  of  the  Prince  Con- 
sort." To  contemplate  old  journals 
and  letters,  to  permit  the  past  to  invade 
the  present,  to  revive  the  memory  of 
youth  and  friends  long  dead,  is  to  open 
the  heart  and  mind  to  new  and  kindling 
impressions.  The  queen  was  enabled 
to  realize  afresh  how  much  she  had 
lost.  Of  the  friends  of  her  girlhood  not 
one  remained  ;  and  of  those  who  had 
stood  near  the  throne  during  her  early 
married  life,  Lord  Russell  alone  was 
left  —  already  in  the  half-shadow  of 
death.  Almost  the  last  link  with  the 
past  snapped  by  the  death  in  May,  1874, 
of  M.  Van  de  Weyer,  who  had  been  the 
friend  of  her  uncle.  King  Leopold,  and 
had  received  a  large  and  intimate  share 
of  the  confidence  of  the  queen.  For 
reasons,  some  obvious  and  some  ob- 
scure, Mr.  Gladstone  followed  rather  in 
the  steps  of  Palmerslon  and  Derby 
than  those  of  Aberdeen  and  Peel, 
whom  in  character  he  far  more  closely 
resembled.  Certain  it  is  that  his  rela- 
tion to  the  queen,  though  it  may  have 
been  that  of  a  trusted  minister,  was 
not  that  of  a  friend.  Mr.  Disi-aeli 
succeeded,  however,  in  re-inspiring 
sentiments  which  had  for  long  Iain 
dormant ;  and  once  more  in  the  old 
place  occupied  by  Lord  Melbourne,  in 
her  charming  and  helpless  girlhood, 
before  the  days  when  she  could  look  to 
her  permanent  minister  for  guidance, 
there  stood  a  minister  who  was  at  once 
the  queen's  constitutional  adviser  and 
her  private  friend. 

Disraeli's  chivalrous  devotion  to 
women  is  abundantly  clear  from  his 
novels,  but  it  has  been  made  clearer 
still  to  those,  Mr.  Froude  among  them, 
who  have  had  access  to  his  unpublished 
letters  to  Mrs.  Brydges  Williams,  now 
in  the  possession  of  Lord  Rothschild, 


and  who  were  cognizant  of  his  almost 
daily  correspondence  with  another  lady 
of  great  powers  of  mind  and  pei-sonal 
charm,  who,  to  the  deep  sorrow  of  all 
who  knew  tier,  has  recently  followed 
the  leader  whom  she  honored  with 
her  friendship.  His  loyal  devotion  to 
Lady  Beaconsfield  and  the  adoration 
he  inspired  in  her  have  for  long  been 
notorious.  What  wonder,  then,  that 
to  Disraeli,  a  romanticist  in  statecraft, 
an  idealist  in  politics,  and  a  Proven9al 
in  sentiment,  his  chivalrous  regard  for 
the  sex  should  have  taken  a  deeper 
complexion  when  the  personage  was 
not  only  a  woman  but  a  queen  ?  In 
trifies  Disraeli  never  forgot  the  sex  of 
the  sovereign.  In  great  affairs  he 
never  appeared  to  remember  it.  To 
this  extent  the  charge  of  flattery 
brought  against  him  may  be  true.  He 
approached  the  queen  with  the  supreme 
tact  of  a  man  of  the  world,  than  which 
no  form  of  flattery  can  be  more  effec- 
tive and  more  dangerous.  So  far  the 
indictment  against  him  may  be  up- 
held. The  word  "subservience"  is 
the  translation  of  this  simple  fact  into 
the  language  of  political  malice.  It 
has  been  freely  used,  and  events  of 
such  vast  import  as  the  imperial  title 
and  the  Congress  of  Berlin  were  put 
down  by  political  adversaries  to  the 
flexibility  of  the  courtier  i*ather  than  to 
the  supreme  volition  of  the  statesman. 
If  it  was  true  of  Charles  Earl  Grey 
that  he 

Wrought  in  brave  old  age  what  youth  had 
planned, 

it  was  equally  true  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field.  It  was  noticed  that  he  had 
always  a  fantastic  taste  for  the  outward 
and  visible  side  of  a  cause  or  of  an 
idea,  and  the  imperial  notion  in  **  Tan- 
cred "  readily  took  the  shape  of  the 
Imperial  Titles  Bill.  There  is  a  pas- 
sage in  this  novel,  written  thirty  years 
before  the  queen  assumed  the  title 
of  Empress  of  India,  before  the  first 
use  outside  India  of  Indian  troops  in 
imperial  interests,  and  before  the  hold 
of  England  upon  Alexandria  was  ob- 
tained by  the  purchase  for  four  mil- 
lions  of  the  khedive's  shares  io  the 
Suez  Canal.     It  runs  thus  :  — 
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You  must  perform  the  Portuguese  scheme 
on  a  great  scale  ;  quit  a  petty  and  exhausted 
position  for  a  vast  and  prolific  empire.  Let 
the  queen  of  the  English  collect  a  great 
fleet,  let  her  stow  away  all  her  treasure, 
bullion,  gold  plate,  and  precious  arms  ;  be 
accompanied  by  all  her  court  and  chief 
people,  and  transfer  the  seat  of  her  empire 
from  London  to  Delhi.  There  she  will 
find  an  immense  empire  ready  made,  a  first- 
rate  army,  and  a  large  revenue.  ...  I  will 
take  care  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  The 
only  way  to  manage  the  Affghans  is  by 
Persia  and  by  the  Arabs.  We  will  ac- 
knowledge the  Empress  of  India  as  our 
suzerain,  and  secure  for  her  the  Levantine 
coasts  If  she  like,  she  shall  have  Alex- 
andria as  she  now  has  Malta ;  it  could  be 
arranged.  Your  queen  is  young ;  she  has 
an  avenir.  Aberdeen  and  Sir  Peel  will 
never  give  her  this  advice  ;  their  habits  are 
formed  ;  they  are  too  old,  too  rusia.  But, 
you  see !  the  greatest  empire  that  ever 
existed ;  besides  which  she  gets  rid  of  the 
embarrassment  of  her  Chambers  I  And 
quite  practicable ;  for  the  only  difficult 
part,  the  conquest  of  India,  which  baffled 
Alexander,  is  all  done  I 

LookinsT  at  the  dreams  of  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli in  1847,  and  the  nchievemeiits  of 
Lord  Benconsfield  in  1877,  it  is  scarcely 
a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  queen  of 
En<x]iiiul,  who  cannot  fail  to  appreciate, 
in  keen  personal  degree,  the  glorifica- 
tion of  British  authority  over  the 
world,  should  yield  willingly  her  favor 
and  support  such  a  minister.  It  was 
not  difficult  for  the  queen,  when  she 
appeared  to  maintain  her  own  will,  to 
be  found  in  reality  carrying  out  that  of 
her  imperial  chancellor.  *^  I  had  to 
prepare  the  mind  of  the  country,"  Mr. 
Disraeli  once  said,  **  to  educate  —  if 
it  be  not  too  arrogant  to  use  such  a 
phrase  —  to  educate  our  party."  He 
did  in  truth  educate,  not  only  his  party 
but  his  countrymen  at  large,  and  fiimlly 
the  sovereign.  His  party  he  converted 
to  that  form  of  Tory  Democracy  which 
sanctioned  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867. 
His  countrymen  he  converted  from  a 
*'  nation  of  shopkeepers  "  into  Rhode- 
sian  Tmpermlists,  and  inflicted  a  mortal 
wound  ui)on  the  Manchester  school. 
The  queen  he  converted  from  a  Whig 
sovereign  into  the  Empress  of  India. 
It  was  the  spirit  of  the  age,  he  would 


himself  have    said,  which    he  did  no 
more    than    interpret.      A    cool    and 
friendly  foreign  critic  said  of  England 
in    the   early  seventies  that  she    had 
'^  fallen  into  disrepute  among  nations," 
and  that  the  fate  of  Holland  was  every- 
where foretold  for  her.     England  with 
her  teeming  millions,  requiring  more 
than  ever  an  outlet  into  free  lands  for 
her  people,  and   new  markets  for  her 
commerce,  may    have    grown    restive 
under    this    dangerous    and   unworthy 
suspicion.      Lord     Beaconsfield     may 
have  done  no  more  than  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1846,  and 
i^auge  accurately  the  poignant  neces- 
sities of  the  epoch  over  which  he  was 
called   upon  to  preside.    It  is   impos- 
sible to  deny  to  him  the  attribute  of 
rare  political  insight.     When  in  March, 
1873,  he  refused  to  take  office,  but  de- 
clared nevertheless  that  the  Tory  party 
then  occupied  the  ^^  most  satisfactory 
position  which   it  has  held  since  the 
days  of  its  greatest  statesmen,  Mr.  Pitt 
and     Lord    Grenville;"    that    it    had 
^^  divested  itself  of  those  excrescences 
which  are  not  Indigenous  to  its  native 
growth,  but  which   in  a  time  of  long 
prosperity  were  the  consequence  some- 
limes   of  negligence,  and   sometimes, 
perhaps,  in  a  certain  degree,  of  igno- 
rance ;  "  although  his  political  adver- 
saries   laughed,    within    a   year    Mr. 
Disraeli  had  the  laugh  on  his  side,  and 
what  he  called  the  "career of  plunder* 
inpr  and  blundering  "  on  the  part  of  the 
Liberal  party  had  come  to  a  disastrous 
end.    As  the  shadows  gathered  round 
him,  the  love  of  prophecy,  deep-seated 
in    his   race,   often   gleamed   out.     In 
1880  he  said  to  a  friend,  *'  I  give  myself 
two  years  more  of  life."    To  the  queen 
he  gave  twenty.     Not  long  before   he 
had  penned   his  famous  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough.    No  manifesto 
was  ever  more  criticised,  and  eveu  his 
warmest  friends  cavilled  at  the  pro- 
phetic   allusions    to    the    adoption    of 
Home  Rule  by  his  political  ndvei'saries. 
It  was  indeed  early  days  to  speak  of 
the  party  then  led  by  Lord  Hartington 
as  being  **  ready  to  challenge  the  impe- 
rial character  of  the  realm  ;  "  as  a  party 
that,  having  "failed  to  enfeeble  the 
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colonies  by  their  policy  of  decomposi- 
tion, may  perhiips  uow  rocoguize  iti  tlie 
disiiitegnition  of  tlie  United  Kingdom 
a  mode  which  will  not  only  accomplish 
but  precipitate  their  purpose."  The 
phrases  are  those  of  a  hostile  parlia- 
mentary critic,  but  the  prescience  is 
that  of  a  statesman  or  a  prophet. 

The  queen  parted  from  her  minister 
with  unfeigned  sorrow.  On  this  man 
who  had  complained  that  all  existence 
was  an  ennui  or  an  anxiety,  but  who 
nevertheless  said  of  his  dyin*»  wife 
"for  thirty-three  years  she  has  never 
given  me  a  dull  moment,"  this  man 
who  was  accused  by  his  friends  of 
taciturnity,  who  was  but  twice  seen  to 
laugh,  and  who  "  kept  all  his  lire  works 
for  when  women  were  present,"  the 
queen  had  bestowed  that  strong  regard 
which  had  not  been  given  to  any  prime 
minister  since  Lord  Aberdeen.  Hon- 
ors for  himself,  an  earldom,  the  garter, 
honors  for  liis  friends,  nil  these  things 
were  nothing.  They  were  the  due 
of  any  minister  who  chose  to  press 
for  theuK  The  "  affection  and  friend- 
ship" of  the  sovereign  could  not  be 
claimed  as  a  right.  They  had  no  nec- 
essary place  in  a  prime  minister's  Ga- 
zette. If  the  queen  chose  to  visit 
Ilughenden,  and  walk  on  the  south 
ternice  among  her  minister's  peacocks, 
niuch  as  years  and  ycara  before  she 
had  visited  Dmyton,  her  line  of  min- 
isters between  Peel  and  Lord  Bea- 
constield  had  no  legitimate  cause  of 
complaint.  Like  Mordecai,  he  was 
the  man  whom  the  sovereign  delighted 
to  honor. 

"  Attended  this  week  the  opening  of 
Parliament"  writes  Archbishop  Tait  in 
his  journal  of  1877  :  — 

the  queen  being  present  and  wearing  for 
the  first  time,  some  one  says,  her  crown  as 
£mpre8S  of  India.  Lord  Beaconsfield  was 
on  her  left  side,  holding  aloft  the  sword  of 
state.  At  five  the  House  again  crammed 
to  see  him  take  his  seat ;  and  Slingsby 
Bethell,  equal  to  the  occasion,  read  aloud 
the  writ  in  very  distinct  tones.  All  seemed 
to  be  fonnded  on  the  model,  "  What  shall 
be  done  to  the  man  whom  the  king  delight- 
eth  to  honor?" 

It  was  exactly  forty  yeai-s,  that  mys- 


tic number  of  the  Jewish  race,  from 
the  day  when  the  newly  elected  mem- 
ber for  Shrewsbury  had  taken  his  seat 
for  the  first  time  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Then,  despised  as  a  clever, 
unscrupulous  dandy,  jeered  at  as  a  fop 
who  had  mistaken  his  vocation,  hang- 
ing on  to  the  skirts  of  Lord  Lyndhurst 
with  one  hand  and  those  of  Lady  Bles- 
sington  with  the  other,  he  seemed 
destined  to  perpetual  failure.  Now, 
standing  on  the  left  side  of  the  queen, 
bearing  aloft  the  sword  of  state,  an  earl 
and  fii-st  minister  of  the  crown,  the 
most  conspicuous  figure  at  that  moment 
in  Europe,  he  had  achieved  the  wildest 
improbabilities  of  which  his  romantic 
youth  had  dreamed.  A  few  years 
more,  and  he  was  back  at  Hughenden, 
a  broken,  dying  man,  whose  web  of  life 
was  woven  at  last,  spending  months 
in  absolute  solitude,  with  only  the 
shadows  of  the  past  about  him. 
*'  *  Dreams  !  dreams  I  dreams  I  '  he 
murmured  as  he  gazed  into  the  fire," 
records  a  visitor  to  Hughenden,  and 
they  had  been  in  truth  the  staple  of  liis 
life.  Mr.  Disraeli  as  a  novelist  —  a 
dreamer  of  dreams  —  had  preceded  Mr. 
Disraeli  the  politician.  Lord  Beacons- 
field  as  a  novelist  survived  Lord  Bea- 
consfield the  statesman.  Vivian  Grey 
and  Endymion  —  they  mark  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end.  To  the  ^'dear  and 
honored  memory "  of  this  extraordi- 
naiy  man  his  sovereign  inscribed  her 
gratitude  and  affection.  Perhaps  to 
such  feelings  as  these,  ever  inspired  in 
those  nearest  to  hini,  may  be  attributed 
the  secret  of  his  triumph  over  condi- 
tions apparently  so  hostile. 

That  Lord  Beaconsfield's  character 
presented  aspects  repellent  to  the  po- 
litical purists  cannot  be  questioned ; 
and  that  politics  were  oftener  than  not 
to  him  a  game  or  a  fine  piece  of  strat- 
egy rather  than  a  conflict  of  principle 
must  be  unquestioned.  It  is  perhaps 
not  doubtful  that  he  feigned  some  sen- 
timents he  was  far  from  feeling,  and 
masked  others  that  he  felt  deeply. 
The  dictum  that  far-reaching  ambition 
and  perfect  scrupulousness  can  hardly 
co-exist  in  the  same  mind  he  perhaps 
exemplified.    By  the  queen  this  incom- 
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palibility  was  noticed,  when  it  was  in- 
deiul  painfully  obvious,  and  she  sht*auk 
from  the  spectacle.  As  years  rolled 
on,  the  conflict  grew  less  glaring,  and 
the  queen's  attention,  together  with 
those  of  her  subjects,  became  fixed  on 
the  finer  qualities  of  the  man.  His 
pertinacity  and  undaunted  courage,  his 
liatience  under  obloquy,  his  untiring 
energy,  his  high  conception  of  the 
honor  and  keen  regard  for  the  interests 
of  England — all  these  characteristics 
were  recognized  and  admired.  There 
was  one  quality,  however,  which  is  rare 
in  statesmen,  and  even  if  present  is 
not  always  patent  to  the  world.  In  a 
leader  of  men  it  is  the  key  to  success, 
and  in  an  aspirant  to  fame  the  secret  of 
power.  Dizzy,  as  he  was  for  so  long 
affectiouately  called,  possessed  the  in- 
estimable quality  of  perfect  loyalty  to 
his  friends.  He  was  never  known  to 
forget  a  kindness  or  ignore  a  service. 
He  was  never  suspected  of  having  be- 
trayed a  follower  or  forgotten  a  parti- 
san. However  irritating  the  blunder, 
liowever  black  the  catastrophe,  Mr. 
Disraeli  could  be  relied  on  in  the 
hour  of  need.  His  personal  hatreds 
were  well  under  control.  "  I  never 
trouble  to  be  avenged,"  he  once  saiil 
to  the  writer ;  *'  when  a  man  injures 
me  I  put  his  name  on  a  slip  of  paper 
and  lock  it  up  in  a  drawer.  It  is  mar- 
vellous how  men  I  have  thus  labelled 
have  the  knack  of  disappearing  I  "  In 
judging  men,  though  not  infallible,  he 
seldom  erred.  Among  his  opponents, 
long  before  they  had  made  a  mark,  he 
noticed  the  present  prime  minister  and 
the  present  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  former  he  took  some 
pains  to  attract.  Of  the  latter  he  said, 
''He  is  the  only  man  in  the  House, 
except  myself,  who  knows  the  history 
of  his  country."  \7hen  Lord  Harting- 
ton  was  making  his  fii*st  speech  in  Par- 
liament, Mr.  Disraeli  turned  to  the 
colleague  sitting  next  him  and  mur- 
mured, "  This  young  man  will  do." 
Among  his  friends  he  showed  equal 
discrimination.  His  reliance  upon  Lord 
Cairns,  the  most  powerful  and  cour- 
ageous intellect  in  the  Cabinet  of  1874, 
was  absolute  ;  and  during  his  absence 


at  the  Congress  of  Berlin  it  was  to  the 
chancellor  that  he  very  wisely  looked 
to  sustain  the  burden  of  government  at 
home.  He  appointed  to  the  primacy  a 
prelate  second  to  none  in  statesmanlike 
qualities  and  force  of  character.  In 
his  selection  of  Lord  Lytton  for  the 
viceroyalty  he  was  perhaps  not  so  suc- 
cessful ;  but  to  this  choice  he  was 
impelled  by  feelings  which,  if  they 
occasionally  overwhelm  the  judgment, 
are  a  source  of  strength  to  the  van- 
quished. It  was,  however,  among  men 
younger  than  himself  that  he  commonly 
sought  his  intimate  friends.  As  the 
leader  of  *' Young  England"  he  had 
found  himself  separated  by  nearly  fif- 
teen years  from  the  majority  of  his 
little  following.  Like  Mr.  Pitt  —  like 
Peel  —  he  drew  about  him  in  later  life 
a  knot  of  young  men  for  whom  he  was 
the  centre  of  interest,  and  who  have 
kept  his  memory  green.  To  some  of 
these  his  whole  heart  went  forth.  If 
his  letters  to  the  present  Lord  Roths- 
child, and  to  Lord  Row  ton,  were  to  be 
published,  this  side  of  Disraeli's  char- 
acter would  receive  due  recognition. 
He  loved  to  deal  in  superlatives,  both 
in  writing  and  in  talk,  and  they  were 
no  exagijeration  of  the  depth  of  his 
feeling  for  those  he  really  liked.  His 
profound  and  admiring  regard  for 
women,  and  his  warm  affection  for  his 
friends,  are  the  salient  points  in  the 
domestic  character  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field.  That  the  queen  should,  with  her 
sensitive  appreciation  of  these  quali- 
ties, have  come  under  tha  charm  of  her 
minister's  personality  was  in  no  way 
surprising. 

Finally,  from  his  proud  loyalty  to 
the  Hebrew  race  he  never  for  a  mo- 
ment swerved.  For  eighteen  centuries 
that  race  has  been  slowly  taking  pos- 
session of  the  civilized  world.  Through 
the  martyrdom  of  individual  souls  Jew- 
ish morality  has  changed  the  face  of 
the  globe.  The  conduct  of  the  Euro- 
pean peoples  —  modern  civilization  as 
it  is  called  —  is  their  work  ;  while  in 
art,  in  music,  and  in  letters  they  have 
more  than  held  their  own.  Power  of 
an  overt  and  conspicuous  kind,  has, 
however,  for  eighteen  centuries  been 
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denied  to  men  of  their  blood.  Dis- 
raeli broke  the  spell.  lu  July,  1878,  in 
the  capital  of  the  greatest  military  na- 
tion of  our  time,  among  the  heroes  and 
statesmen  who  had  created  Imperial 
Germany,  among  the  representatives  of 
the  civilized  nations  of  Europe,  congre- 
gated there  to  check  Russia  in  her  vic- 
torious career,  and  maintain  the  equal 
balance  of  European  authority,  the 
most  obsei-vcd  and  conspicuous  pei*son- 
age  was  not  Bismarck,  nor  Moltke,  nor 
Andnissy,  nor  any  prince  nor  emperor 
of  them  all,  but  the  slim  and  still 
youthful  figure  that  with  pale  and  hag- 
gard face  and  slow  step,  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  his  private  secretary,  was  seen 
day  by  day  to  cross  the  square  from 
the  Kaiserhof  to  the  Congress,  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  queen  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland  and  empress  of  India 
—  the  figure  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  the 
Jew.  Reginald  B.  Brett. 


From  Blaokwood'8  Magaslne. 
THE  CLOSED  CABINET. 


It  was  with  a  little  alarm  and  a  good 
deal  of  pleasui-able  excitement  that  I 
looked  forward  to  my  first  grown-up 
visit  to  Mervyn  Grange.  I  had  been 
there  scvenil  times  as  a  child,  but  never 
since  I  was  twelve  yeai*s  old,  and  now 
1  was  over  eighteen.  We  were  all  of 
us  very  proud  of  our  cousins  the  Mer- 
vyns  ;  it  is  not  everybody  that  can 
claim  kinship  with  a  family  who  are  in 
full  and  admitted  possession  of  a 
secret,  a  curse,  and  a  mysterious  cabi- 
net, in  addition  to  the  usual  surplusage 
of  horrors  supplied  in  such  cases  by 
popular  imagination.  Some  declared 
that  a  Mervyn  of  the  days  of  Henry 
VIII.  had  been  cureed  by  an  injured 
abbot  from  the  foot  of  the  gallows. 
Others  affirmed  that  a  dissipated  Mer- 
vyn of  the  Georgian  em  was  still  play- 
ing canls  for  his  soul  in  some  remote 
region  of  the  Grange.  There  were 
stories  of  white  ladies  and  black  imps, 
of  blood-stained  passages  and  magic 
stones.  We,  proud  of  our  more  inti- 
mate   acquaintance    with    the    family. 


naturally  gave  no  credence  to  these 
wild  inventions.  The  Mervyns  indeed 
followed  the  accepted  precedent  iu 
such  cases,  and  greatly  disliked  any 
reference  to  the  reputed  mystery  being 
made  in  their  presence  ;  with  the  inev- 
itable result  that  there  was  no  subject 
so  pertinaciously  discussed  by  their 
friends  in  their  absence.  My  father's 
sister  had  mamed  the  late  baronet.  Sir 
Henry  Mervyn,  and  we  always  felt 
that  she  ought  to  have  been  the  means 
of  iniparting  to  us  a  very  complete 
knowledge  of  the  family  secret.  But 
in  this  connection  she  undoubtedly 
failed  of  her  duty.  We  knew  that 
there  had  been  a  terrible  ti-agedy  in 
the  family  some  two  or  three  hundred 
yeara  ago,  —  that  a  peculiarly  wicked 
owner  of  Mervyn,  who  flourished  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  sixtecnlh  cen- 
tury, had  been  murdered  by  his  wife, 
who  subsequently  committed  suicide. 
We  knew  that  the  mysterious  cui-se  had 
some  connection  with  this  crime,  but 
what  the  curse  exactly  was  we  had 
never  been  able  to  discover.  The  his- 
toiy  of  the  family  since  that  time  had 
indeed  in  one  sense  been  full  of  mis- 
fortune. Not  in  ever}-  sense.  A  coal- 
mine had  been  discovered  in  one  part 
of  the  estate,  and  a  populous  city  had 
grown  over  the  corner  of  another  part ; 
and  the  Mervyns  of  to-<lay,  in  spite  of 
the  usual  percentage  of  extravagant 
heirs  and  political  mistakes,  were  three 
times  as  rich  as  their  ancestors  had 
been.  But  still  their  story  was  full  of 
bloodshed  and  shame,  of  tales  of  duels 
and  suicides,  broken  hearts  and  broken 
honor.  Only  these  calamities  seemed 
to  have  little  or  no  relation  to  each 
other,  and  what  the  precise  curse  was 
that  was  supposed  to  connect  or  ac- 
count for  them  we  could  not  learn. 
When  she  fii-st  married,  my  aunt  was 
told  nothing  about  it.  Later  on  in  life, 
when  my  father  asked  her  for  the 
story,  she  begged  him  to  talk  upon 
a  pleasanter  subject ;  and  being  un- 
luckily a  man  of  much  conrtcsy  and 
little  curiosity,  he  complied  with  her 
request.  This,  however,  was  the  only 
part  of  the  ghostly  traditions  of  her 
husband's  home   upon  which  she  was 
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8o  leiiceut.  The  liaunted  chamber,  for 
ioslaiice  —  which  of  course  existed  al 
thu  Grange  —  she  treated  with  the 
greatest  couteiupt.  Various  friends 
and  rehitious  had  slept  in  it  at  different 
times,  aud  uo  approach  to  any  kind  of 
authenticated  ghost-story,  even  of  the 
most  trivial  description,  had  they  been 
able  to  supply.  Its  only  claim  to  re- 
spect, indeed,  was  that  it  contained  the 
famous  Mervyn  cabinet,  a  fascinating 
puzzle  of  which  I  will  speak  later,  but 
which  certainly  hsul  nothing  liauntiug 
or  horrible  about  its  appeanince. 

My  uncle's  family  consisted  of  three 
sons.  The  eldest,  George,  the  present 
baronet,  was  now  in  his  thirties,  mar- 
ried, and  wilh  children  of  his  own. 
The  second.  Jack,  was  the  black  sheep 
of  the  family.  He  had  been  in  the 
Gu:irds ;  but  about  five  yeai-s  back  had 
gol  into  some  very  disgraceful  scrape, 
aud  had  beeu  obliged  to  leave  the 
country.  The  sorrow  and  the  shame 
of  this  had  killed  his  uuhiippy  mother, 
aud  her  husband  had  not  long  after- 
wards followed  her  to  the  grave.  Alan, 
the  youngest  son,  probably  because  he 
was  the  nearest  to  us  in  age,  had  beeu 
our  special  favorite  in  earlier  years. 
George  was  grown  up  before  I  had  well 
left  the  nursery,  and  his  hot,  quick 
temper  hud  always  kept  us  youngsters 
somewhat  in  awe  of  him.  Jack  was 
four  yeai*s  older  than  Alan,  and  be- 
sides, his  profession  had  in  a  way  cut 
his  boyhood  short.  When  my  uncle 
and  aunt  were  abroad,  as  they  fre- 
quently were  for  montlis  together  on 
account  of  her  health,  it  was  Alan 
chiefly  who  had  to  spend  his  holidays 
with  us,  both  as  schoolboy  and  as  un- 
dergriidnate.  And  a  brighter,  sweeter- 
tempered  commde,  or  one  possessed  of 
more  divei-sified  talents  for  the  inven- 
tion of  irames  or  the  telling  of  stories, 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find. 

For  Ave  years  together  now  our  an- 
cient custom  of  an  annual  visit  to 
Mervyn  had  been  broken.  Fii*st  there 
had  been  the  seclusion  of  mourning  for 
ray  aunt,  and  a  year  later  for  my 
uncle  ;  then  George  and  his  wife,  Lucy, 
—  she  was  a  conncclion  of  our  own  on 
our  mother's  side,  aud  very  intimate 


with  us  all,  — had  been  away  for  uearly 
two  yeai*s  on  a  voyage  round  the  world  ; 
and  since  then  sickness  in  our  own 
family  had  kept  us  in  our  turu  a  good 
deal  abroad.  So  that  I  had  uot  seen 
my  cousins  since  all  the  calamities 
which  had  befallen  them  in  the  inter- 
val, and  as  I  steamed  northwards,  I 
wondered  a  good  deal  as  to  the  changes 
I  should  find.  I  was  to  have  come  out 
that  year  hi  London,  but  ill-heallh  had 
prevented  me  ;  and  as  a  sort  of  conso- 
lation Lucy  had  kindly  asked  me  to 
spend  a  fortnight  at  Mervyn,  and  be 
present  at  a  shooting- party  which  was 
to  assemble  there  in  the  first  week  of 
October. 

I  had  started  early,  and  there  was 
still  an  hour  of  the  short  autumn  day 
left  when  I  descended  at  the  little  way- 
side station,  from  which  a  six-mile 
drive  brought  me  to  the  Grange.  A 
dreary  drive  I  found  it — the  round, 
grey,  treeless  outline  of  the  fells 
stretching  around  me  on  every  side 
beneath  the  leaden,  changeless  sky. 
The  night  had  nearly  fallen  as  we 
drove  along  the  narrow  valley  in  which 
the  Grange  stood  ;  it  was  too  dark  to 
see  the  autumu  tints  of  the  woods 
which  clothed  and  brightened  its  sides, 
almost  too  dark  to  distinguish  the  old 
tower,  —  Dame  Alice's  tower  as  it  was 
called, —  which  stood  some  half  a  mile 
farther  on  at  its  head.  But  the  light 
shone  brightly  from  the  Grange  win- 
dows, and  all  feeling  of  dreariness 
departed  as  I  drove  up  to  the  door. 
Leaving  maid  and  boxes  to  their  fate, 
I  ran  up  the  steps  into  the  old,  well- 
remembered  hall,  and  was  informed 
by  the  dignified  manservant  that  her 
ladyship  and  the  tea  were  awaiting  me 
in  the  morning- room. 

I  found  that  there  was  nobody  stay- 
ing in  the  house  except  Alan,  who  was 
finishing  the  long  vacation  there  ;  he 
had  been  called  to  the  bar  a  couple  of 
years  before.  The  guests  were  not  to 
arrive  for  another  week,  so  that  I  had 
plenty  of  opportunity  in  the  interval  to 
make  up  for  lost  time  with  my  cousins. 
I  began  my  observations  that  evening 
as  we  sat  down  to  dinner,  a  cosy  party 
of  four.    Lucy  was  quite  unchanged  — 
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pretty,  foolish,  and  gentle  as  ever. 
George  showed  the  full  five  years' 
increase  of  age,  and  seemed  to  have 
acquired  a  somewhat  pauiful  control  of 
his  temper.  Instead  of  the  ohl  petu- 
lant outbursts,  there  was  at  times  an 
air  of  nervous,  irritable  self-restraint, 
which  I  found  the  less  pleasant  of  the 
two.  But  it  was  in  Alan  that  the  most 
striking  alteration  appeared.  I  felt  it 
the  moment  I  shook  hands  with  him, 
and  the  impression  deepened  that 
evening  with  every  hour.  I  told  my- 
self that  it  was  only  the  natural  differ- 
ence between  boy  and  man,  between 
twenty  and  twenty-five,  but  I  don't 
think  that  I  believed  it.  Superficially 
the  change  was  not  great.  The  slight- 
built,  graceful  figure ;  the  deep  grey 
eyes,  too  small  for  beauty  ;  the  clear- 
cut  features ;  the  delicate,  sensitive 
lips,  close  shaven  now,  as  they  had 
been  hairless  then,  —  all  were  as  I 
remembered  them.  But  the  face  was 
paler  and  thinner  than  it  had  been,  and 
there  were  lines  round  the  eyes  and  at 
the  cornel's  of  the  mouth,  which  were 
no  more  natural  to  twenty-five  than 
they  would  have  been  to  twenty.  The 
old  charm  indeed — the  sweet  friendli- 
ness of  manner,  which  was  his  own 
peculiar  possession  —  was  still  there. 
He  talked  and  laughed  almost  as  much 
as  formerly,  but  the  talk  was  manufac- 
tured for  our  entertainment,  and  the 
laughter  came  from  his  head  and  not 
from  his  heart.  And  it  was  when  he 
was  taking  no  part  in  the  conversation 
that  the  change  showed  most.  Then 
the  face,  on  which  in  the  old  time 
every  passing  emotion  had  expressed 
itself  in  a  constant,  living  current,  be- 
came cold  and  impassive  —  without 
interest,  and  without  desire.  It  was  at 
such  times  that  I  knew  most  certainly 
that  here  was  something  which  had 
been  living  and  was  dead.  Was  it  only 
his  boyhood  ? 

Still,  in  spite  of  all,  that  week  was 
one  of  the  happiest  of  my  life.  The 
brothers  were  both  men  of  enough 
ability  and  cultivation  to  be  pleasant 
talkers,  and  Lucy  could  perform  ade- 
quately the  part  of  conversationalist 
accompanist,  which,  socially  speaking. 


is  all  that  is  required  of  a  woman.  The 
meals  and  evenings  passed  quickly  and 
agreeably  ;  the  mornings  I  spent  in 
unending  gossip  with  Lucy,  or  in  gamete 
with  the  children,  two  bright  boys  of 
five  and  six  years  old.  But  the  after- 
noons were  the  best  part  of  the  day. 
George  was  a  thorough  squire  in  all  his 
tastes  and  habits,  and  ever}'  afternoon 
his  wife  dutifully  accompanied  him 
round  farms  and  coverts,  inspecting 
new  buildings,  trudging  along  half- 
made  roads,  or  marking  unoffending 
trees  for  destruction.  Then  Alan  and 
I  would  ride  by  the  hour  together  over 
moor  and  meadowland,  often  picking 
our  way  homewards  down  the  glen-side 
long  after  the  autumn  evenings  had 
closed  in.  During  these  rides  I  had 
glimpses  many  a  time  into  depths  in 
Alan's  nature,  of  which  I  doubt 
whether  in  the  old  days  he  had  himself 
been  aware.  To  me  certainly  they 
were  as  a  revelation.  A  prevailing 
sadness,  occasionally  a  painful  tone  of 
bitterness,  characterized  these  more 
serious  moods  of  his ;  but  I  do  not 
think  that,  at  the  end  of  that  week,  I 
would,  if  I  could,  have  changed  the 
man,  whom  I  was  learning  to  revere 
and  to  pity,  for  the  light-hearted  play- 
nmto  whom  I  felt  was  lost  to  me  for- 


II. 
The  only  featui-e  of  the  family  life 
which  jarred  on  me  was  the  attitude  of 
the  two  brothers  towards  the  children. 
I  did  not  notice  this  at  first,  and  at  ail 
times  it  was  a  thing  to  be  felt  rather 
than  to  be  seen.  George  himself  never 
seemed  quite  at  ease  with  them.  The 
boys  were  strong  and  well  grown, 
healthy  in  mind  and  body ;  and  one 
would  have  thought  that  the  existence 
of  two  such  representatives  to  carry  on 
his  name  and  inherit  his  fortune  would 
have  been  the  very  crown  of  pride  and 
happiness  to  their  father.  But  it  was 
not  so.  Lucy  indeed  was  devoted  to 
tlicm,  and  in  all  practical  matters  no 
one  could  have  been  kinder  to  them 
than  was  George.  They  were  free  of 
the  whole  house,  and  every  indulgence 
thai  money  could  buy  for  them  they 
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had.  I  never  heard  him  give  them  a 
harsh  word.  Bat  there  was  something 
wrong.  A  constraint  in  their  presence, 
a  relief  in  their  absence,  an  evident 
dislike  of  discussing  them  and  their 
affairs,  a  total  want  of  that  enjoyment 
of  love  and  possession  which  in  such  a 
case  one  might  have  expected  to  find. 
Alan's  state  of  mind  was  even  more 
marked.  Never  did  I  hear  him  will- 
ingly address  his  nephews,  or  in  any 
way  allude  to  their  existence.  I  should 
have  said  that  he  simply  ignored  it, 
but  for  the  heavy  gloom  which  always 
overspread  his  spirits  in  their  company, 
and  for  the  glances  which  he  would 
now  and  again  cast  in  their  direction  — 
glances  full  of  some  hidden,  painful 
emotion,  though  of  what  nature  it 
would  have  been  hard  to  define.  In- 
deed, Alan's  attitude  towards  her 
children  I  soon  found  to  be  the  only 
source  of  friction  between  Lucy  and 
this  otherwise  much-loved  member  of 
her  husband's  family.  I  asked  her  one 
day  why  the  boys  never  appeared  at 
luncheon.  *'  Oh,  they  come  when  Alan 
is  away,"  she  answered ;  "but  they 
seem  to  annoy  him  so  much  that 
George  thinks  it  is  better  to  keep  them 
out  of  sight  when  he  is  here.  It  is 
very  tiresome.  I  know  that  it  is  the 
fashion  to  say  that  George  has  got  the 
temper  of  the  family  ;  but  I  assure 
you  that  Alan's  nervous  moods  and 
fancies  are  much  more  difficult  to  live 
with." 

That  was  on  the  morning  —  a  Friday 
it  was  —  of  the  last  day  which  we  were 
to  spend  alone.  The  guests  were  to 
arrive  soon  after  tea ;  and  I  think  that 
with  the  knowledge  of  their  near  ap- 
proach Alan  and  I  prolonged  our  ride 
that  afternoon  beyond  its  usual  limits. 
We  were  on  our  way  home,  and  it  was 
already  dusk,  when  a  turn  of  the  path 
brought  us  face  to  face  with  the  old 
ruined  tower,  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken  as  standing  at  the  head  of  the 
valley.  I  had  not  been  close  up  to  it 
yet  during  this  visit  at  Mervyn.  It 
had  been  a  very  favorite  haunt  of  ours 
as  children,  and  partly  on  that  account, 
partly  perhaps  in  order  to  defer  the 
dreaded  close  of  our  ride  to  the  last 


possible  moment,  I  proposed  an  inspec- 
tion of  it.  The  only  portion  of  the  old 
building  left  standing  in  any  kind  of 
entirety  was  two  rooms,  one  above  the 
other.  The  lower  room,  level  with  the 
bottom  of  the  moat,  was  dark  and 
damp,  and  it  was  the  upper  one, 
reached  by  a  little  outside  staircase, 
which  had  been  our  rendezvous  of  old. 
Alan  showed  no  disposition  to  enter, 
and  said  that  he  would  stay  outside 
and  hold  my  horse,  so  I  dismounted 
and  ran  up  alone. 

The  room  seemed  in  no  way  changed. 
A  mere  stone  shell,  littered  with  frag- 
ments of  wood  and  mortar.  There  was 
the  rough  wooden  block  on  which  Alan 
used  to  sit  while  he  fii*st  frightened  us 
with  bogey-stories,  and  then  calmed 
our  excited  nerves  by  rapid  sallies  of 
wild  nonsense.  There  was  the  plank 
from  behind  which,  erected  as  a  barrier 
across  the  doorway,  he  would  defend 
the  castle  against  our  united  assault, 
pelting  us  with  fir-cones  and  sods  of 
earth.  This  and  many  a  bygone  scene 
thronged  on  me  as  I  stood  there,  and 
the  room  filled  again  with  the  memo- 
ries of  childish  mirth.  And  following 
close  came  those  of  childish  terrors. 
Horroi-s,  which  had  oppressed  me 
then,  wholly  imagined  or  dimly  appre- 
hended from  half-heard  traditions,  and 
never  thought  of  since,  flitted  around 
me  in  the  gathering  dusk.  And  with 
them  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  there  came 
other  memories  too  —  memories  which 
had  never  been  my  own,  of  scenes 
whose  actors  had  long  been  with  the 
dead,  but  which,  immortal  as  the  spirit 
before  whose  eyes  they  had  dwelt,  still 
lingered  in  the  spot  where  their  victim 
had  first  learned  to  shudder  at  their 
presence.  Once  the  ghastly  notion 
came  to  me,  it  seized  on  my  imagina- 
tion with  irresistible  force.  It  seemed 
as  if  from  the  darkened  corners  of  the 
room  vague,  ill-defined  shapes  wei*e 
actiually  peering  out  at  me.  When 
night  came  they  would  show  them- 
selves in  that  form  vivid  and  terrible, 
in  which  they  had  been  burnt  into  the 
brain  and  heart  of  the  long  ago  dead. 

I  turned  and  glanced  towards  where 
I  had  left  Alan.    I  could  see  his  figure 
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fnimed  in  by  the  window,  a  black 
shadow  against  the  grey  twilight  of  tlie 
sky  l>ehind.  Erect  and  perfectly  mo- 
tionless lie  sat,  so  motionless  as  to  look 
almost  lifeless,  gazing  before  him  down 
the  valley  into  the  illimitable  distance 
beyond.  There  was  something  in  that 
stern  immobility  of  look  and  altitude 
which  struck  me  with  a  curious  sense 
of  congruity.  It  was  right  that  he 
should  be  thus  —  right  that  he  should 
be  no  longer  the  laughing  boy  who  a 
moment  before  had  been  in  my  mem- 
ory. The  haunting  horroi*s  of  that 
place  seemed  (o  demand  it,  and  for  the 
first  time  I  felt  that  I  understood  the 
change.  With  an  effort  I  shook  myself 
free  from  these  fancies,  and  turned  to 
go.  As  I  did  so,  my  eye  fell  upon  a 
queer-shaped  painted  board,  leaning  up 
against  the  wall,  which  I  well  recol- 
lected in  old  times.  Many  a  discussion 
had  we  had  about  the  legend  inscribed 
upon  it,  which  in  our  wisdom  we 
had  finally  pronounced  to  be  German, 
chiefly  because  it  was  illegible.  Though 
I  had  loudly  professed  my  faith  in  this 
theory  at  the  time,  I  had  always  had 
uneasy  doubts  on  the  subject,  and  now 
half  smiling  I  bent  down  to  verify  or 
remove  them.  The  language  was  En- 
glish, not  German ;  but  the  badly 
painted,  faded  Gothic  letters  in  whicli 
it  was  written  made  the  mistake  ex- 
cusable. In  the  dim  light  I  had  difii- 
culty  even  now  in  deciphering  the 
words,  and  felt  when  I  had  done  so 
that  neither  the  information  conveyed 
nor  the  style  of  the  composition  was 
sufiicient  reward  for  the  trouble  I  had 
taken.    This  is  what  I  read  :  — 

Where  the  woman  sinned  the  maid  shall 

win  ; 
Bat  God  help  the  maid  that  sleeps  within. 

What  the  lines  could  refer  to  I  neither 
had  any  notion  nor  did  I  pause  then 
even  in  my  own  mind  to  inquire.  I 
only  remember  vaguely  wondering 
whether  they  were  intended  for  a 
tombstone  or  for  a  doorway.  Then, 
continuing  my  way,  I  rapidly  descended 
the  steps  and  remounted  my  horse, 
glad  to  find  myself  once  again  in  the 
open  air  and  by  my  cousin's  side. 


The  train  of  thought  into  which  he 
had  sunk  during  my  absence  was  ap- 
parently an  absorbing  one,  for  lo  my 
first  question  as  to  the  painted  board 
he  could  hardly  rouse  himself  to  an- 
swer. 

"A  board  with  a  legend  written  on 
it?  Yes,  he  remembered  something 
of  the  kind  there.  It  had  always  been 
there,  he  thought.  He  knew  nothing 
about  it,''  —  and  so  the  subject  was  not 
continued. 

The  weird  feelings  which  liad  haunted 
me  in  the  tower  still  oppressed  me, 
and  I  proceeded  to  ask  Alan  about  that 
old  Dame  Alice  whom  the  traditions  of 
my  childhood  represented  as  the  last 
occupant  of  the  mined  buihiing.  Alan 
roused  himself  now,  but  did  not  seem 
anxious  to  impart  information  on  Ihe 
subject.  She  had  lived  there  he  ad- 
mitted, and  no  one  had  lived  there 
since.  "Had  she  not,"  I  inquired, 
"  something  to  do  with  the  mysterious 
cabinet  at  the  house  ?  I  remember 
hearing  it  spoken  of  as  'Dame  Alice's 
cabinet.' " 

**  So  they  say,"  he  assented  ;  "  she 
and  an  Italian  artificer  who  was  in  her 
service,  and  who,  chiefly  I  imagine,  on 
account  of  his  skill,  shared  with  her 
the  honor  of  reputed  witchcraft." 

"  She  was  the  mother  of  Hugh  Mer- 
vyn,  the  man  who  was  murdered  by 
his  wife,  was  she  not  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Yes,"  said  Alan  briefly. 

''  And  had  she  not  something  to  do 
with  the  curse  ?  "  I  inquired  after  a 
short  pause,  and  nervously.  I  remem- 
bered my  father's  experience  on  that 
subject,  and  I  had  never  before  dared 
to  allude  to  it  in  the  presence  of  any 
member  of  the  family.  My  nervous- 
ness was  fully  warranted.  The  gloom 
on  Alan's  brow  deepened,  and  after  a 
very  short  *'They  say  so,"  he  turned 
full  upon  me,  and  inquired  with  some 
asperity  why  on  earth  I  had  developed 
this  sudden  curiosity  about  his  ances- 
tress. 

I  hesitated  a  moment,  for  I  was  a 

little  ashamed  of  my  fancies  ;  but  the 

darkness  gave  me  courage,  and  besides 

I  was  not  afraid  of  telling  Alan — he 

I  would  undei*stand.    I  told  him  of  the 
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airaoge  seosaUou^  I  had  huil  while  in 
the  tower — seofiatioQa  which  had  struck 
me  with  all  that  force  and  clearness 
which  we  usually  associate  with  a  direct 
experience  of  fact.  ^'  Of  course  it  was 
a  trick  of  imagination,'*  I  commented  ; 
'^  but  I  couhl  not  get  lid  of  the  feeling 
thnt  the  person  who  had  dwelt  there 
last  must  have  had  terrible  thoughts 
for  the  companions  of  her  life." 

Alan  listened  in  silence,  and  the 
silence  continued  for  some  time  after  I 
had  ceased  speaking. 

'^  It  is  strange,"  he  said  at  last ; 
^'  instincts  which  we  do  not  understand 
form  the  motive-power  of  most  of  our 
life's  actions,  and  yet  we  refuse  to  ad- 
mit them  as  evidence  of  any  external 
truth.  I  suppose  it  is  because  we  must 
act  somehow,  rightly  or  wrongly  ;  and 
there  are  a  great  many  things  which 
we  need  not  believe  unless  we  choose. 
As  for  this  old  lady,  she  lived  long  — 
long  enough,  like  most  of  us,  to  do 
evil ;  unlike  most  of  us,  long  enough  to 
witness  some  of  the  results  of  that 
evil.  To  say  tliat,  is  to  say  that  the 
last  years  of  her  life  must  have  been 
weighted  heavily  enough  with  tragic 
thought." 

I  gave  a  little  shudder  of  repulsion. 

"That  is  a  depressing  view  of  life, 
Alan,"  I  said.  "Does  our  pence  of 
mind  depend  only  upon  death  coming 
early  euouirh  to  hide  from  us  the 
truth  ?  And,  after  all,  can  it  ?  Our 
spirits  do  not  die.  From  another  world 
they  may  witness  the  fruits  of  our  lives 
in  this  one." 

"If  they  do,"  he  answered  with  sud- 
den violence,  "  it  is  absuixl  to  doubt 
the  existence  of  a  purgatory.  There 
must  in  such  a  case  be  a  terrible  one  in 
«tore  for  the  best  among  us." 

I  WAS  silent.  The  shadow  that  lay 
on  his  soul  did  not  penetrate  to  mine, 
but  it  hun^  round  me  nevertheless,  a 
cloud  which  I  felt  powerless  to  dis- 
perse. 

After  a  moment  he  went  on  :  "  Pro- 
vided that  they  are  distant  enough, 
how  little,  after  all,  do  we  think  of 
the  re/»ull8  of  our  actions !  There 
are  few  men  who  would  deliberately 
instil   into  a  child  a  love  of  drink,  or 
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wilfully  deprive  him  of  his  reason ; 
and  yet  a  man  with  drunkenness  or 
madness  in  his  blood  thinks  nothing  of 
bringing  ^ildren  into  the  world  tainted 
as  deeply  with  the  curae  as  if  he  had 
inoculated  them  with  it  directly.  Tliere 
is  no  responsibility  so  completely  ig- 
nored as  this  one  of  marriage  and 
fatherhood,  and  yet  how  heavy  it  is 
and  far-reaching." 

"Well,"  I  said,  smiling,  "let  us 
console  ourselves  with  the  thought  that 
we  are  not  all  lunatics  and  drunkards." 

"  No,"  he  answered  ;  "  but  there 
are  other  evils  besides  these,  moral 
taints  as  well  as  physical,  curses  which 
have  their  roots  in  worlds  beyond  our 
own,  —  sins  of  the  fathei*s  which  are 
visited  upon  the  children." 

He  had  lost  all  violence  and  bitter- 
ness of  tone  now  ;  but  the  weary  de- 
jection which  had  taken  their  place 
communicated  itself  to  my  spirit  with 
more  subtle  power  than  his  previous 
mood  had  owned. 

"That  is  why,"  he  went  on,  and  his 
manner  seemed  to  give  more  purpose 
to  his  speech  than  hitherto,  —  "  that  is 
why,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  mean 
to  shirk  the  responsibility  and  remain 
unmarried." 

I  was  hardly  surprised  at  his  words. 
I  felt  that  I  had  expected  them,  but 
their  utterance  seemed  to  intensify  the 
gloom  which  rested  upon  us.  Alan 
was  the  first  to  arouse  himself  from  its 
influence. 

"After  all,"  he  said,  turning  round 
to  me  and  speaking  lightly,  "  without 
looking  so  far  and  so  deep,  I  think  my 
resolve  is  a  prudent  one.  Above  all 
things,  let  us  take  life  easily,  and  you 
know  what  St.  Paul  says  about  "  trouble 
in  the  flesh," — a  remark  which  I  am 
sure  is  specially  applicable  to  briefless 
barristers,  even  though  possessed  of  a 
modest  competence  of  their  own. 
Perhaps  one  of  these  days,  when  I  am 
a  fat  old  judge,  I  shall  give  my  cook  a 
chance  if  she  is  satisfactory  in  her 
clear  soups  ;  but  till  then  I  shall  expect 
3'on,  Evie,  to  work  me  one  pair  of 
carpet-slippers  per  annum,  as  tribute 
due  to  a  bacliielor  cousin." 

I  don't  quite  know  what  I  answered, 
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—  my  heart  was  heavy  and  aching, — 
but  I  tried  with  true  feminine  docility 
to  follow  the  lend  he  had  set  me.  He 
continued  for  some  time  in  the  same 
vein  ;  but  as  we  approached  the  house 
the  effort  seemed  to  become  too  much 
for  him,  and  we  relapsed  again  into 
silence. 

This  time  I  was  the  first  to  break  it. 
*'  I  suppose,"  I  said  drearily,  "  all 
those  horrid  people  will  have  come  by 
now." 

"  Horrid  people,"  he  repeated,  with 
rather  an  uncertain  laugh,  and  through 
the  darkness  I  saw  his  figure  bend  for- 
ward as  he  stretched  out  his  liand  to 
caress  my  horse's  neck.  "  Why,  Evie, 
I  thought  you  were  pining  for  gaiety, 
and  that  it  was,  in  fact,  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  these  '  horrid  people '  that 
you  came  here." 

'*  Yes,  I  know,"  I  said  wistfully  ; 
**  but  somehow  the  last  week  has  been 
so  pleasant  that  I  cannot  believe  that 
anything  will  ever  be  quite  so  nice 
again." 

We  had  arrived  at  the  house  as  I 
spoke,  and  the  groom  was  standing  at 
our  horses'  heads.  Alan  got  off  and 
came  round  to  help  me  to  dismount ; 
but  instead  of  putting  up  his  arm  as 
usual  as  a  support  for  me  to  spring 
from,  he  laid  his  hand  on  mine.  '^  Yes, 
Evie,"  he  said,  '<  it  has  been  indeed  a 
pleasant  time.  God  bless  you  for  it." 
For  an  instant  he  stood  there  looking 
up  at  me,  his  face  full  in  the  light 
which  streamed  from  the  open  door, 
his  grey  eyes  shining  witli  a  radiance 
which  was  not  wholly  from  thence. 
Then  he  straightened  his  arm,  I  sprang 
to  the  ground,  and  as  if  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  any  answer  on  my  part, 
he  turned  sharply  on  his  heel,  and  be- 
gan giving  some  orders  to  the  groom. 
I  went  on  alone  into  the  house,  feeling, 
I  knew  not  and  cared  not  to  know  why, 
that  the  gloom  had  fled  from  my  spirit, 
and  that  the  last  ride  had  not  after  all 
been  such  a  melancholy  failure  as  it 
had  bid  fair  at  one  time  to  become. 

III. 
In  the  hall  I  was  met  by  the  house- 
keeper, who  informed  me  that,  owing 


to  a  misunderstanding  about  dates,  a 
gentleman  had  arrived  whom  Lucy  had 
not  expected  at  that  time,  and  that 
in  consequence  my  ro<im  had  been 
changed.  My  thingH  ha<l  been  put  into 
the  East  Room,  —  the  haunted  room, 
the  room  of  the  closed  cabinet,  as  I 
remembered  with  a  certain  sense  of 
pleased  importance,  though  without 
any  surprise.  It  stood  apart  from  the 
other  guest-rooms,  at  the  end  of  the 
passage  from  which  opened  George  and 
Lucy's  private  apartment ;  and  as  it 
was  consequently  disagreeable  to  have  a 
stranger  there,  it  was  always  used  when 
the  house  was  full  for  a  member  of  the 
family.  My  father  and  mother  had 
often  slept  there ;  there  was  a  little 
room  next  to  it,  though  not  communi- 
cating with  it,  which  nerved  for  a 
dressing-room.  Though  I  had  never 
passed  the  night  there  myself,  I  knew 
it  as  well  as  any  room  in  the  house. 
I  went  there  at  once,  and  found  Lucy 
superintending  the  last  arrangements 
for  my  comfort. 

She  was  full  of  apologies  for  the 
trouble  she  was  giving  me.  I  told  her 
that  the  apologies  were  due  to  my  roatd 
and  to  her  own  servants  rather  than  to 
me  ;  "and  besides,"  I  added,  glancing 
round,  "  I  am  distinctly  a  gainer  by  the 
change." 

"You  know,  of  course,"  she  said 
lightly,  "  that  this  is  the  haunted  room 
of  the  house,  and  that  you  have  no 
right  to  be  here  ?  " 

**I  know  it  is  the  haunted  room,"  I 
answered  ;  "  but  why  have  I  no  right 
to  be  here  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  she  said. 
"  There  is  one  of  those  tiresome  Mer- 
vyn  traditions  against  allowing  un- 
married girls  to  sleep  in  this  room.  I 
believe  two  girls  died  in  it  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  or  something  of 
that  sort." 

"But  I  should  think  that  people, 
married  or  unmarried,  must  have  died 
in  nearly  every  room  in  the  house,"  I 
objected. 

"  Oh  yes,  of  course  they  have,"  said 
Lucy  ;  "  but  once  you  come  across  a 
bit  of  superstition  in  this  family,  it  is 
of  no  use  to  ask  for  reasons.    How- 
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ever,  this  particalar  bit  is  too  ridicti- 
loos  even  fur  George.  Owiug  to  Mr. 
Leslie  huviug  come  to-day,  we  must 
use  every  room  iu  the  house  ;  it  is  iu- 
tolerable  having  a  strang«r  here,  and 
you  are  the  only  relation  staying  with 
OS.  I  pointed  all  that  out  to  George, 
and  he  agreed  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  absurd  not  to  put 
you  here." 

'^  I  am  quite  agreeable,"  I  answered  ; 
*^and,  indeed,  I  think  1  am  rather  fa- 
vored in  haviu<2:  a  room  where  the  last 
recorded  death  appears  to  have  taken 
place  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
particularly  as  I  should  think  that  there 
can  be  scarcely  anything  now  left  iu  it 
which  was  here  then,  except,  of  course, 
the  cabinet." 

The  room  had,  in  fact,  been  entirely 
done  up  and  refurnished  by  my  uncle, 
and  was  as  bright  and  modern-looking 
an  apartment  as  you  could  wish  to  see. 
It  was  lar^e,  and  the  walls  were  cov- 
ered with  one  of  those  white-and-gold 
papers  which  were  fashionable  thirty 
years  ago.  Opposite  us,  as  we  stood 
warming  our  backs  before  the  fire,  was 
the  bed — a  large  double  one,  hung 
with  a  pretty  shade  of  pale  blue.  Ma- 
terial of  the  same  color  covered  the 
comfortable  modern  furniture,  and 
hung  from  gilded  cornices  before  the 
two  windows  which  pierced  the  side  of 
the  room  on  our  left.  Between  them 
stood  the  toilet-table,  all  muslin,  blue 
ribbons,  and  silver.  The  carpet  was 
a  grey-and-blue  Brussels  one.  The 
whole  effect  was  cheerful,  though  I 
fear  inanistic,  and  sadly  out  of  keeping 
with  the  character  of  the  house.  The 
exception  to  these  remarks  was,  as  I 
had  observed,  the  famous  cabinet,  to 
which  I  have  more  than  once  alluded. 
It  stood  against  the  same  wall  of  the 
room  as  that  in  which  the  fireplace 
was,  and  on  our  right  —  that  is,  on  that 
Bide  of  the  fireplace  which  was  farthest 
from  the  win<]ows.  As  I  spoke,  I 
turned  to  go  and  look  at  it,  and  Lucy 
followed  me.  Many  an  hour  as  a  child 
had  I  passed  in  front  of  it,  fingering  the 
seven  carved  brass  handles,  or  rather 
buttons,  which  were  ranged  down 
its  centre.    They  all  slid,  twisted,  or 


screwed  with  the  •  greatest  ease,  and 
apparently  like  many  another  ingen- 
iously contrived  lock ;  but  neither  I 
nor  any  one  else  had  ever  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  sliding,  twisting,  or  screwing 
them  after  such  a  fashion  as  to  open 
the  closed  doors  of  the  cabinet.  No 
one  yet  had  robbed  them  of  their  se- 
cret since  first  it  was  placed  there 
three  hundred  years  ago  by  the  old 
lady  and  her  faithful  Italian.  It  was  a 
beautiful  piece  of  workmanship,  was 
this  tantalizing  cabinet.  Carved  out 
of  some  dark  foreign  wood,  the  doors 
and  panels  were  richly  inlaid  with 
lapis-lazuli,  ivory,  and  mother-of-pearl, 
among  which  were  twisted  delicately 
chased  threads  of  gold  and  silver. 
Above  the  doors,  between  them  and 
the  cornice,  lay  another  mystciy,  fully 
as  tormenting  as  was  the  first.  In  a 
smooth  strip  of  wood  about  an  inch 
wide,  and  extending  along  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  cabinet,  was  inlaid  a 
fine  pattern  in  gold  wire.  This  at  first 
sight  seemed  to  consist  of  a  legend  or 
motto.  On  looking  closer,  however, 
though  the  pattern  still  looked  as  if  it 
was  fonued  out  of  characters  of  the 
alphabet  curiously  entwined  together, 
you  found  yourself  unable  to  fix  upon 
any  definite  word,  or  even  letter.  You 
looked  again  and  again,  and  the  longer 
that  you  looked  the  more  certain  be- 
came your  belief  that  you  were  on  the 
very  verge  of  discovery.  If  you  could 
but  approach  the  mysterious  legend 
from  a  slightly  different  point  of  view, 
or  look  at  it  from  another  distance,  the 
clue  to  the  puzzle  would  be  seized,  and 
the  words  would  stand  forth  clear  and 
legible  iu  your  sight.  But  the  clue  never 
had  been  discovered,  and  the  motto,  if 
there  was  one,  remained  unread. 

For  a  few  minutes  we  stood  looking 
at  the  cabinet  in  silence,  and  then 
Lucy  gave  a  discontented  little  sigh. 
"There's  another  tiresome  piece  of 
superstition,"  she  exclaimed  ;  "  by  far 
the  handsomest  piece  of  furniture  in 
the  house  stuck  away  here  in  a  bed- 
room which  is  hardly  ever  used.  Again 
and  again  have  I  asked  George  to  let 
me  have  it  moved  down-stairs,  but  ho 
won't  hear  of  it." 
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'^Wfls  it  not  placed  here  by  Datue 
Alice  herself  ?  "  i  inquired,  a  little  re- 
proaebfttlly,  for  I  felt  that  Lucy  was 
not  treating  the  cabinet  with  the  re- 
spect which  it  deserved. 

"  Yes,  so  they  say,"  she  answered  ; 
and  the  tone  of  li^ht  contempt  in  which 
she  spoke  was  now  pierced  by  a  not 
unnaturnl  pride  in  the  romantic  myste- 
ries of  her  husband's  family.  **She 
placed  it  here,  and  it  is  said,  you  know, 
that  when  the  closed  cabinet  is  opened, 
and  the  mysterious  motto  is  read,  the 
curse  will  depart  from  the  Mervyu 
family." 

"But  why  don't  they  break  it 
open  ?  "  I  asked  impatiently.  "  I  am 
sure  that  I  would  never  have  remained 
all  my  life  in  a  house  with  a  thing  like 
that,  and  not  found  out  in  some  way  or 
another  what  was  inside  it." 

"  Oh,  but  that  would  be  quite  fatal," 
answered  she.  "  The  curse  can  only 
be  removed  when  (he  cabinet  is  opened 
as  Dame  Alice  intended  it  to  be,  in  an 
orthodox  fashion.  If  you  were  to  force 
it  open,  that  could  never  happen,  and 
the  curse  would  therefore  remain  for- 
ever." 

**  And  what  is  the  curse  ?  "  I  asked, 
with  very  diflferent  feelings  from  those 
with  which  I  had  timidly  approached 
the  same  subject  with  Alan.  Lucy 
was  not  a  Mervyn,  and  not  a  person  to 
inspire  awe  under  any  circumstances. 
My  instincts  were  right  agiiin,  for  she 
tunied  away  with  a  slight  shrug  of  her 
shoulders. 

"  1  have  no  idea,"  she  said.  "  George 
and  Alnn  always  look  portentously  sol- 
emn and  glcNimy  whenever  one  men- 
tions the  subject,  so  I  don't.  If  you 
ask  me  for  the  truth,  I  believe  it  to  be 
a  pure  invention,  devised  by  the  Mer- 
vyus  for  the  purpose  of  delicately  ac- 
counting for  some  of  the  disreputable 
actions  of  their  ancestors.  For  you 
know,  Evie,"  she  added,  with  a  little 
laugh,  'Hhe  less  said  about  the  char- 
acter of  the  family  into  which  your 
aunt  and  I  have  married  the  better." 

The  remark  made  me  angry,  I  don't 
know  why,  and  I  answered  stiffly,  that 
as  far  as  I  was  acquainted  with  them,  I 
nt  least  saw  nothing  to  complaiu  of. 


"  Oh,  as  regards  the  present  genera- 
tion, no,  —  except  for  that  poor, 
wretched  Jack,"  acquiesced  Lucy,  with 
her  usual  imperturbable  good-humor. 

"  And  ai^egards  the  next  ?  "  I  sug- 
gested, smiling,  and  already  ashamed 
of  my  little  temper. 

"The  next  is  perfect,  of  course, — 
poor  dear  boys."  She  sighed  as  she 
spoke,  and  I  wondered  for  the  moment 
whether  she  was  really  as  unconscious 
as  she  generally  appeared  to  be  of  the 
strange  dissatisfaction  with  which  her 
husband  seemed  to  regsird  his  children. 
Anyhow  the  mention  of  them  had  evi- 
dently changed  her  mooil,  and  almost 
directly  afterwards,  with  the  remark 
that  she  must  go  and  look  after  her 
guests,  who  had  all  arrived  by  now, 
she  left  me  to  myself. 

For  some  minutes  I  sat  by  the  bright 
fire,  lost  in  aimless,  wandering  thought, 
which  began  with  Dame  Alice  and  her 
cabinet,  and  which  ended  somehow 
with  Alan's  face,  as  I  had  last  seen  it 
looking  up  at  me  in  front  of  the  hall 
door.  When  I  had  reached  that  point, 
I  roused  myself  to  decide  tliat  I  had 
dreamt  long  enough,  and  that  it  was 
quite  time  to  go  down  to  the  guests 
and  to  tea.  I  accordingly  donned  my 
best  tea-gown,  arranged  my  hair,  and 
proceeded  towards  the  drawing-room. 
My  way  there  lay  through  the  great 
central  hall.  This  apartment  was  ap- 
proached from  most  of  the  beilrooms  in 
the  house  through  a  large  arched  door- 
way at  one  end  of  it,  which  communi- 
cated directly  with  the  great  staircase. 
My  bedroom,  however,  which,  as  I 
have  said,  lay  among  the  private  apart- 
ments of  the  houHe,  opened  into  a 
passage  which  led  into  a  broad  gallery, 
or  upper  chamber,  stretching  right 
across  the  end  of  the  hall.  From  this 
yon  descended  by  means  of  a  small 
staircase  in  oak,  whose  carved  balus- 
trade, beuding  round  the  corner  of  the 
hall,  forme<l  one  of  the  prettiest  fea- 
tures of  the  picturesque  old  room.  The 
barrier  which  ran  along  the  front  of  Uie 
gallery  was  in  solid  oak,  and  of  such  a 
height  that,  unless  standing  close  up 
to  it,  you  could  neither  see  nor  bo  seen 
by  the  occupants  of  the  room  below. 
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On  approaching  this  gallery  I  beard 
voiees  in  the  halL  They  were  George's 
and  Alan's,  evidently  in  hot  discussion. 
As  I  issued  from  the  passage,  George 
was  speaking,  and  his  voice  had  that 
exasperated  tone  in  whicll  an  angry 
man  tries  to  bring  to  a  close  an  argu- 
ment in  which  he  has  lost  his  temper. 
"  For  heaven's  sake  leave  it  alone, 
Alan  ;  I  neither  can  nor  will  interfere. 
We  bave  had  enough  to  bear  from 
these  cursed  traditions  as  it  is,  without 
adding  one  which  has  no  foundation 
whatever  to  justify  it  —  a  mere  con- 
temptible piece  of  superstition." 

"No  member  of  our  family  has  a 
right  to  call  any  tradition  contemptible 
which  is  connected  with  that  place, 
and  you  know  it,"  answered  Alan  ;  and 
though  he  spoke  low,  his  voice  trem- 
bled with  some  strong  emotion.  A 
first  impulse  of  hesitation  which  I  had 
bad  I  checked,  feeling  that  as  I  had 
beard  so  much  it  was  fairer  to  go  on, 
and  I  advanced  to  the  top  of  the  stair- 
case. Alan  stood  by  the  fireplace 
facing  me,  but  far  too  occupied  to  see 
me.  His  last  speech  bad  seemingly 
aroused  George  to  fury,  for  the  latter 
turned  on  him  now  with  savage  pas- 
sion. 

"Damn  it  all,  Alan!"  he  cried, 
"  can't  you  be  quiet  ?  I  will  be  master 
in  my  own  house.  Take  care,  I  tell 
you  ;  the  curse  may  not  be  quite  ful- 
filled yet  after  all." 

As  Greorge  uttered  these  words,  Alan 
lifted  his  eyes  to  him  with  a  glance  of 
awful  horror ;  his  face  turned  ghastly 
white  ;  liis  lips  trembled  for  a  moment ; 
and  then  he  answered  back  with  one 
half-whispered  word  of  supreme  appeal 
—  "George  I"  There  was  a  long- 
drawn,  unutterable  anguish  in  his  tone, 
and  bis  voice,  though  scarcely'  audible, 
penetrated  to  eveiy  comer  of  the  room, 
and  seemed  to  hang  quivering  in  the 
air  around  one  after  the  sound  had 
ceased.  Then  there  was  a  teriible 
stillness.  Alan  stood  trembling  in 
every  limb,  incapable  apparently  of 
speecb  or  action,  and  George  faced 
him,  as  silent  and  motionless  as  ho 
was.  For  an  instant  they  remained 
ibns,  while  I  looked  breathlessly  on. 


Then  George,  with  a  muttered  impre- 
cation, turned  on  his  heel  and  left  the 
room.  Alan  followed  him  as  he  went 
with  dull,  lifeless  eyes ;  ami  as  the 
door  closed  he  breathed  deeply,  with  a 
breath  that  was  almost  a  groan. 

Taking  my  courage  in  both  hands,  I 
now  descended  the  stairs,  and  at  the 
sound  of  my  footfall  he  glanced  up, 
started,  and  then  came  rapidly  to  meet 
me. 

"  Evie  I  you  here,"  he  said  ;  "  I  did 
not  notice  you.  How  long  have  you 
been  here  ?  "  He  was  still  quite  white, 
and  I  noticed  that  be  panted  for  breath 
as  be  spoke. 

"Not  long,"  1  answered  timidly, 
and  rather  spasmodically ;  "I  only 
heard  a  sentence  or  two.  You  wanted 
George  to  do  sometliing  about  some 
tradition  or  other,  —  and  he  was  angry, 
—  and  he  said  something  about  the 
curse." 

While  I  spoke  Alan  kept  bis  eyes 
fixed  on  mine,  reading  through  them, 
as  I  knew,  into  my  mind.  When  I  had 
finished,  he  turned  his  gaze  away  satis- 
fied, and  answered  very  quietly,  "  Yes, 
that  was  it."  Then  he  went  back  to 
the  fireplace,  rested  bis  arm  against 
the  high  mantelpiece  above  it,  and 
leaning  his  foreheiul  on  his  arm,  re-, 
mained  silently  looking  into  the  fire. 
I  could  see  by  his  bent  brow  and  com- 
pressed lips  that  he  was  engaged  upon 
some  earnest  train  of  thought  or  rea- 
soning, and  I  stood  waiting  —  worried, 
puzzled,  curious,  but  above  all  things 
pitiful,  and  oh  I  longing  so  intensely 
to  help  him  if  I  could.  Presently  he 
straightened  himself  a  little,  and  ad- 
dressed me  more  in  his  ordinary  tone 
of  voice,  though  without  looking  round. 
•'  So  1  bear  they  have  changed  your 
room." 

"Yes,"  1  answered.  And  then, 
fiushing  rather,  "Is  that  what  you  and 
George  have  been  quarrelling  about  ?  " 
I  received  no  reply,  and  taking  this 
silence  for  assent,  I  went  on  deprocat- 
ingly,  "  Because  you  know,  if  it  was,  I 
think  you  are  rather  foolish,  Alan.  As 
I  uudei'stand,  two  girls  are  said  to  have 
died  in  that  room  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  for  that  reason  there  is 
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a  prejudice  ngninst  putting  a  girl  to 
sleep  there.  That  is  all.  Merely  a 
vague,  uureasoDuble  tradition." 

Alau  took  a  moment  to  answer. 
"Yes,  he  said  at  length,  speaking 
slowly,  and  as  if  replying  to  arguments 
in  his  owp  mind  as  much  as  to  those 
which  I  had  uttered.  *'  Yes,  it  is  noth- 
ing but  a  tradition  after  all,  and  that  of 
the  veiy  vaguest  and  most  unsupported 
kind." 

"  Is  there  even  any  proof  that  girls 
have  not  slept  there  since  those  two 
died  ?  "  I  asked.  I  think  that  the  sug- 
gestion conveyed  in  this  question  was 
a  relief  to  him,  for  after  a  moment's 
pause,  as  if  to  search  his  memory,  he 
turned  round. 

"  No,"  he  answered,  **  I  don't  think 
that  there  is  any  such  proof;  and  1 
have  no  doubt  that  you  are  right,  and 
that  it  is  a  mere  prejudice  that  makes 
mo  dislike  your  sleeping  there." 

"  Then,"  I  said,  wilh  a  lillle  assump- 
tion of  sisterly  superiority,  "I  think 
that  George  was  right,  and  that  you 
were  wrong." 

Alan  smiled,  —  a  smile  which  sat 
oddly  on  the  still  pale  face,  and  in  the 
wearied,  worn-looking  eyes.  "  Very 
likely,"  he  said  ;  "  I  dare  say  that  1 
am  supersliiious.  I  have  had  things  to 
make  me  so."  Then  coming  nearer 
to  me,  and  laying  his  hands  on  my 
shoulders,  he  went  on,  smiling  more 
brightly,  "  We  are  a  queer-tempered, 
bad-nerved  race,  we  Mervyns,  and  you 
must  not  take  us  too  senously,  Evie. 
The  best  thing  that  you  can  do  wilh 
our  odd  ways  is  to  ignore  them." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mind,"  I  answered, 
laughing,  too  glad  to  have  won  him 
back  to  even  temporary  brightness, 
"  as  long  as  you  and  George  don't  come 
to  blows  over  the  question  of  where  I 
am  to  sleep ;  which  after  all  is  chiefly 
my  concern,  —  and  Lucy's." 

"Well,  perhaps  it  is,"  he  replied,  in 
the  same  tone  ; "  and  now  be  off  to  the 
drawing-room,  where  Lucy  is  defend- 
ing the  tea-table  single-handed  all  this 
time." 

I  obeyed,  and  should  have  gone  more 
cheerfully  had  I  not  turned  at  the  door- 
way to  look  back  at  him,  and  caught 


one  glimpse  of  his  face  as  he  sank 
heavily  down  into  the  large  armchair 
by  the  fireside. 

However,  by  dinner-time  he  appeared 
to  have  dismissed  all  painful  reflections 
from  his  mind,  or  to  have  buried  them 
too  deep  for  discovery.  The  people 
staying  in  the  house  were,  in  spite  of 
my  sense  of  grievance  at  tlieir  arrival, 
individually  pleasant,  and  after  dinner 
I  discovered  them  to  be  socially  well 
assorted.  For  the  first  hour  or  two, 
indeed,  after  their  arrival,  each  glared 
at  the  other  across  those  triple  lines  of 
moral  fortification  behind  which  every 
well-bred  Briton  tikes  refuge  on  ap- 
pearing at  a  friend's  country-house* 
But  flags  of  truce  were  interchanged 
over  the  soup,  an  annistice  was  agreed 
upon  during  tlie  roast,  and  the  terms  of 
a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  were  finally 
ratified  under  the  s^'mpathetic  influence 
of  George's  best  champagne.  For  the 
achievement  of  this  happy  result  Alan 
certainly  worked  hard,  and  received 
therefor  many  a  grateful  glance  from 
his  sister-in-law.  He  was  more  excited 
than  I  had  ever  seen  him  before,  and 
talked  brilliantly  and  well  —  thougU 
perhaps  not  as  exclusively  to  his  neigh- 
bors as  they  may  have  wished.  His 
eyes  and  his  attention  seemed  every- 
where at  once  ;  one  moment  he  was 
throwing  remarks  across  to  some  de- 
spairing couple  opposite,  and  the  next 
ho  was  breaking  an  embarrassing  pause 
in  the  conversation  by  some  rapid  sally 
of  nonsense  addressed  to  the  table  ia 
geneml.  He  formed  a  great  contrast  to 
liis  brother,  who  sat  gloomy  and  de- 
jected, making  little  or  no  response  to 
the  advances  of  the  two  dowagers  be- 
tween whom  he  was  ]>laced.  After 
dinner  the  younger  members  of  the 
party  spent  the  evening  by  Alan's 
initiative,  and  chiefly  under  his  direc- 
tion, in  a  series  of  lively  and  rather 
riotous  games  such  as  my  nursery  days 
had  delighted  in,  and  my  schoolroom 
ones  had  disdained.  It  was  a  great 
and  happy  surprise  to  discover  tlrnt, 
grown  up,  I  might  again  enjoy  them. 
I  did  so  hugely,  and  when  bedtime 
came  all  memories  more  serious  than 
those  of  "musical  chairs"  or  "folloir 
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my  leader"  bad  vaDished  from  my 
mind.  I  ihiuk,  from  Alan's  glance  as 
he  handed  me  my  bed  candle,  that  Ihe 
pleasure  and  excitement  must  have 
improved  my  looks. 

*^  I  hope  you  have  enjoyed  your  first 
evening  of  gaiety,  Evie,"  be  said. 

"  I  have,"  I  answered,  with  happy 
conviction  ;  "  and  really  I  believe  that 
it  is  chiefly  owing  lo  you,  Alan."  He 
met  my  smile  by  another ;  but  I  think 
that  there  nmst  have  been  something  in 
his  look  which  recalled  other  thoughts, 
for  as  I  started  up  the  sUiirs  I  threw  a 
mischievous  glance  back  at  him  and 
whispered,  "  Now  for  the  horrors  of 
the  haunted  chamber." 

He  laughed  rather  loudly,  and  say- 
ing, *^  Grood-night,  and  good  luck," 
turned  to  attend  to  the  other  ladies. 

His  wishes  were  certainly  fulfilled. 
I  got  to  bed  quickly,  and  —  as  soon  as 
my  happy  excitement  was  sufficiently 
calmed  to  admit  of  it  —  to  sleep.  The 
only  thing  which  disturbed  me  was  the 
wind,  which  blew  fiercely  and  loudly 
all  the  earlier  portion  of  the  night,  half 
arousing  me  more  than  once.  I  spoke 
of  it  at  breakfast  the  next  morning  ; 
but  ihe  rest  of  the  worhl  sciined  to 
have  slept  too  heavily  to  have  been 
aware  of  it. 

IV. 

The  men  went  out  shooting  directly 
after  breakfast,  and  we  women  passed 
the  day  in  orthodox  country  -  house 
fashion, —  working  and  eating;  walk- 
ing and  riding ;  driving  and  playing 
croquet ;  and  above,  beyond,  and 
through  all  things,  chattering.  Beyond 
a  passing  sigh  while  I  was  washing  my 
hands,  or  a  moment  of  mournful  re- 
membrance while  I  changed  my  dress, 
X  had  scarcely  tinie  even  to  regret  the 
quiet  happiness  of  the  week  that  was 
past.  In  the  evening  we  danced  in 
the  great  hall.  I  had  two  valses  with 
Alan.  During  a  pause  for  breath,  I 
found  that  we  were  standing  near  the 
fireplace,  on  the  very  spot  where  he 
and  George  had  »tood  on  the  previous 
afternoon.  The  recollection  made  me 
involuntarily  glance  up  at  his  face.  It 
looked  sad  and  worried,  and  the  thought 


suddenly  struck  me  that  his  extrava- 
gant spirits  of  the  night  before,  and 
even  his  quieter,  careful  cheei*fulness 
of  to-night,  had  been  but  artificial 
moods  at  best.  He  turned,  and  finding 
my  eyes  fixed  on  him,  at  once  plunged 
into  convei-sation,  discussed  the  pecul- 
iarities of  one  of  the  guests,  good- 
humoredly  enough,  but  with  so  much 
fun  as  to  make  me  laugh  in  spite  of 
myself.  Then  we  danced  again.  The 
plaintive  music,  the  smooth  fioor,  and 
the  partner  were  all  alike  perfect,  and 
I  experienced  that  entire  delight  of 
physical  enjoyment  which  I  believe 
nothing  but  a  valse  under  such  circum- 
stances can  give.  When  it  was  over  I 
turned  to  Alan,  and  exclaimed  with 
impulsive  appeal,  *'  Oh,  I  am  so  happy, 
—  you  must  be  happy  tool"  He 
smiled  rather  uncertainly,  and  an- 
swered, "Don't  bother  yourself  about 
me,  Evie  ;  I  am  all  right.  I  told  you 
that  we  Mervyns  had  bad  nerves  ;  and 
I  am  rather  tired.  That's  all."  I  was 
too  passionately  determined  just  then 
upon  happiness,  and  his  was  too  neces- 
sary to  mine  for  me  not  to  believe  that 
he  was  speaking  the  truth. 

We  kept  up  the  dancing  till  Lucy 
discovered  with  a  shock  that  mid- 
night had  struck,  and  that  Sunday 
had  begun,  and  we  were  all  sent  off  to 
bed.  I  was  not  long  in  making  my 
nightly  preparations,  and  had  scarcely 
inserted  myself  between  the  sheets 
when,  with  a  few  long  moans,  the  wind 
began  again,  more  violently  even  than 
the  night  before.  It  had. been  a  calm, 
fine  day,  and  I  made  wise  refiections 
as  I  listened  ui>on  the  uncertainty  of 
the  .  nortlmiountry  climate.  What  a 
tempest  it  was  I  How  it  moaned,  and 
howled,  and  shrieked  I  Whore  had  I 
heard  the  superstition  which  now  cjime 
to  my  mind,  that  borne  upon  the  wind 
come  the  spirits  of  the  drowned,  wail- 
ing  and  crying  for  the  sepulture  which 
has  been  denied  them  ?  But  there 
were  other  sounds  in  that  wind  too. 
Evil,  murderous  thoughts,  perhaps, 
which  had  never  taken  body  in  deeds, 
but  which,  caught  up  in  the  air,  now 
hurled  themselves  in  impotent  fury 
thvQWgU  ibe  world,    How  I  wished  the 
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wind  would  stop.  It  seemed  full  of 
horrible  fancies,  and  it  kept  knocking 
them  into  my  head,  and  it  wouldn't 
leave  oflf.  Fancies,  or  memories  — 
which  ?  —  and  njy  mind  reverted  with 
a  flasli  to  the  fearful  thoughts  which 
had  haunted  it  the  day  before  in  Dame 
Alice's  tower.  It  was  dark  now. 
Those  ghaslly  intangible  shapes  must 
have  taken  full  form  and  color,  peo- 
pling tlie  old  ruin  with  their  ageless 
hideousness.  And  the  storm  had  found 
them  there  and  borne  them  along  with 
it  as  it  blew  through  the  creviced  walls. 
That  was  why  the  wind's  sound  struck 
so  strangely  on  my  brain.  Ah  I  I 
could  hear  them  now,  those  still  living 
memories  of  dead  horror.  Through 
the  window  crannies  they  came,  shriek- 
ing and  wailing.  They  lilled  the  chim- 
ney with  spint  sobs,  and  now  they 
were  pressing  on,  crowding  through  the 
room,  —  eager,  eager  to  readi  their 
prey.  Nearer  they  came  ;  nearer  still  I 
They  were  round  my  bed  now  I 
Through  my  closed  eyelids  I  could 
almost  see  their  dreadful  shapes  ;  in  all 
my  quivering  flesh  I  felt  their  terror  as 
they  bent  over  me,  —  lower,  lower. 

With  a  start  I  aroused  myself  and  sat 
up.  Was  I  asleep  or  awake?  I  was 
trembling  all  over  still,  and  it  required 
the  greatest  effort  of  courage  I  had 
ever  made  to  enable  mc  to  spring  from 
my  bed  and  strike  a  light.  What  a 
state  my  nerves  or  my  digestion  must 
be  in  I  From  my  childhood  the  wind 
had  always  affected  me  strangely,  and 
I  blamed  myself  now  for  allowing  my 
imagination  to  run  away  with  me  at 
the  first.  I  found  a  novel  which  I 
had  brought  up  to  my  room  with  me, 
one  of  the  modern,  Chinese- American 
school,  where  human  nature  is  analyzed 
with  the  patient,  industrious  indiffer- 
ence of  the  true  Celestial.  I  took  the 
book  to  bed  with  me,  and  soon  under 
its  soothing  influences  fell  asleep.  I 
dreamt  a  goml  deal, — nightmares,  the 
definite  recollection  of  which,  as  is  so 
often  the  case,  vanished  from  my  mind 
as  soon  as  I  awoke,  leaving  only  a 
vague  impression  of  horror.  They  had 
been  connected  with  the  wind,  of  that 
alone    I    was   conscious,  and  I  went 


down  to  breakfast,  maliciously  hoping 
that  others'  rest  had  been  as  much  dis- 
turbed as  my  own. 

To  my  surprise,  however,  I  found 
that  I  had  again  been  the  only  sufferer. 
Indeed  so  impressed  were  most  of  the 
party  with  the  quiet  in  which  their 
night  had  been  passed,  that  they  boldly 
declared  my  storm  to  have  been  tho 
creature  of  my  dreams.  There  is 
nothing  more  annoying  when  you  feel 
youi-self  aggrieved  by  fate  than  to  be 
told  that  your  troubles  have  originated 
in  your  own  fancy  ;  so  I  dropped  Ihe 
subject.  Though  the  discussion  spread 
for  a  few  minules  round  the  whole 
Uible,  Alan  took  no  part  in  it.  Neither 
did  George,  except  for  what  I  thought 
a  rather  unnecessarily  rough  expres- 
sion of  his  disbelief  in  the  cause  of  my 
night's  disturbance.  As  we  rose  from 
breakfast,  I  saw  Alan  glance  towards 
his  brother,  and  make  a  movement, 
evidently  with  the  purpose  of  speaking 
to  him.  Whether  or  not  George  was 
aware  of  the  look  or  aclion,  I  cannot 
say  ;  but  at  the  same  moment  he  made 
rapidly  across  the  room  to  where  one 
of  his  principal  gucsls  was  slanding, 
and  at  once  engaged  him  in  convei-sa- 
tion.  So  earnestly  and  so  volubly  was 
he  borne  on,  that  they  were  stilf  talk- 
ing together  when  we  ladies  appeared 
again  some  minutes  later,  prepared  for 
our  walk  to  church.  That  was  not  the 
only  occasion  during  the  day  on  which 
I  witnessed  as  I  thought  the  same  by- 
play going  on.  Again  and  again  Alan 
appeared  to  be  making  efforts  to  en* 
gage  George  in  private  converssition^ 
and  again  and  again  the  latter  success- 
fully eluded  him. 

The  church  was  about  a  mile  away 
from  the  house,  and  as  Lucy  did  not 
like  having  the  carrisiges  out  on  a  Sun- 
day, one  service  a-week  as  a  rule 
contented  the  household.  In  the  after- 
noon we  took  the  usual  Sunday  walk. 
On  returning  from  it,  I  had  just  taken 
off  my  outdoor  thimr^*,  and  was  issuing 
from  my  bedroom,  when  I  found  my- 
self face  to  face  with  Alan.  He  was^ 
conjing  out  of  George's  study,  and  had 
succeeded  apparently  in  obtaining  that 
interview  for  which  he  had  been  all 
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day  seeking.  One  glance  at  his  face 
lold  me  what  ils  nature  liad  been.  We 
paused  opposite  each  other  for  a  luo- 
luenl,  and  he  looked  at  me  earnestly. 

"  Are  you  going  to  church  ?  "  he  in- 
quired at  last  abruptly. 

"  No,"  I  answei*ed,  with  some  sur- 
prise. ''  I  did  not  know  that  any  one 
was  going  this  evening." 

**  Will  you  come* with  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  certainly  ;  if  you  don't  mind 
waiting  a  moment  for  me  to  put  my 
thiuixs  on." 

**  There's  plenty  of  time,"  he  an- 
swered ;  "  meet  me  in  the  hall." 

A  few  minutes  later  we  started. 

It  was  a  calm,  cloudless  night,  and 
although  the  moon  was  not  yet  half 
full,  and  already  past  her  meridian,  she 
filled  the  clear  air  with  gentle  light. 
Not  a  word  broke  our  silence.  Alan 
walked  hurriedly,  looking  Btrai(i:ht  be- 
fore him,  his  head  upright,  his  lips 
twitching  nervously,  while  eveiy  now 
and  then  a  half-uttered  moan  escaped 
unconsciously  from  between  them.  At 
last  I  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and 
burst  forth  with  the  first  remark  which 
occurred  to  me.  We  were  passing  a 
big,  black,  queer-shaped  stone  standing 
in  i-ather  a  lonely,  uncultivated  spot  at 
one  end  of  the  garden.  It  was  an  old 
acquaintance  of  my  childhood  ;  but  my 
thoughts  had  been  turned  towards  it 
now  from  the  fact  that  I  could  see  it 
from  my  bedroom  window,  and  had 
been  struck  afresh  by  its  uncouth,  in- 
congruous appearance. 

"  Isn't  there  some  story  connected 
with  that  stone?"  I  asked.  **I  re- 
member that  we  always  called  it  the 
Dead  Stone  as  children." 

Alan  cast  a  quick,  sidelong  glance  in 
that  direction,  and  his  brows  con- 
tracted in  an  irritable  frown.  "  I  don't 
know,"  he  answered  shortly  ;  '*  they 
say  that  there  is  a  woman  buried  be- 
neath it,  I  believe." 

"  A  woman  buried  there  I  "  I  ex- 
claimed in  surprise  ;  "  but  who  ?  " 

"  How  should  I  know  ?  They  know 
nothing  whatever  about  it.  The  place 
is  full  of  stupid  traditions  of  that 
kind."  Then,  looking  suspiciously 
round  at  me,  "  Why  do  you  ask  ?  " 


"  I  don't  know  ;  it  was  just  some* 
thing  to  say,"  I  answered  plaintively. 
His  strange  mood  so  worked  upon  my 
nerves,  that  it  was  all  that  I  could  do 
to  restrain  my  tears.  I  think  that  my 
tone  struck  his  conscience,  for  he 
made  a  few  feverish  attempts  at  con* 
versation  after  that.  But  they  were  so 
entirely  abortive  that  he  soon  aban- 
doned the  effort,  and  we  finished  our 
walk  to  chui-ch  as  speechlessly  as  we 
had  begun  it. 

The  service  was  bright,  and  the  ser* 
mon  perhaps  a  little  commonplace,  but 
sensible  as  it  seemed  to  me  in  matter,^ 
and  adequate  in  style.  The  peaceful 
evening  hymn  which  followed,  the 
short,  solemn  pause  of  silent  prayer 
at  the  end,  soothed  and  refreshed  my 
spirit.  A  iiasty  glance  at  my  compan- 
ion's face  as  he  stood  waiting  for  me  in 
the  porch,  with  the  full  light  from  the 
chui*ch  streaming  round  him,  assured 
me  that  the  same  influence  had  touched 
him  too.  Haggard  and  sad  he  still 
looked,  it  is  time  ;  but  his  features 
were  composed,  and  the  expression  of 
actual  pain  had  left  his  eyes. 

Silent  as  we  had  come  we  started 
homewards  through  the  waning  moon- 
light ;  but  this  silence  was  of  a  very 
different  nature  from  the  other,  and 
after  a  minute  or  two  I  did  not  hesitate 
to  break  it. 

"  It  was  a  good  sermon  ? "  I  ob- 
served interrogatively. 

"Yes,"  he  assented,  "I  suppose  you 
would  call  it  so ;  but  I  confess  that  I 
should  have  found  the  text  more  im» 
pressive  without  its  exposition." 

"  Poor  man  !  " 

"But  don't  you  often  find  it  so?" 
he  asked.  "Do  you  not  often  wish,  to 
take  this  evening's  instance,  that  cler- 
gymen would  infuse  themselves  with 
something  of  St.  Paul's  own  spirit? 
then  perhaps  they  would  not  water  all 
the  strength  out  of  his  words  in  their 
efforts  to  explain  them." 

"That  is  mther  a  large  demand  to 
make  upon  them,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"Is  it?"  he  questioned.  "I  don't 
ask  them  to  be  inspired  saints.  I  don't 
expect  St.  Paul's  breadth  and  depth  of 
thought.      But    could    they  not  have 
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something  of  his  vigorous  complete- 
ness, something  of  the  intensity  of  his 
feeling  and  belief?  Look  at  the  text 
of  to-night.  Did  not  the  preacher's 
examples  and  applications  take  some- 
thing from  its  awful,  unqualified 
strength  ?  " 

"  Awful  I  "  I  exclaimed,  in  surprise  ; 
'^  that  is  hardly  the  expression  I  should 
have  used  in  connection  with  those 
words." 

*MVhy  not?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  The  text  is 
very  beautiful,  of  course,  and  at  times, 
when  people  are  tiresome  and  one 
ouprht  to  be  nice  to  them,  it  is  very 
difllcult  to  act  up  to.    But " 

*'  But  you  think  that  *  awful '  is  rather 
a  bi^  adjective  to  use  for  so  small  a 
duty,"  interposed  Alan,  and  the  moon- 
light showed  the  flicker  of  a  smile  upon 
his  face.  Then  he  continued  gravely, 
"  I  doubt  whether  you  youi*self  realize 
the  full  import  of  the  words.  The  pre- 
cept of  charity  is  not  merely  a  code  of 
rules  by  which  to  order  our  conduct  to 
our  nci«;iibors ;  it  is  the  picture  of  a 
spiritual  condition,  and  such,  where  it 
exists  in  us,  must  by  its  very  nature 
be  roused  into  aclivity  by  anything  that 
affects  us.  So  with  this  particular  in- 
^uncticm,  every  circumstance  in  our 
lives  is  a  challenge  to  it,  and  in  pres- 
ence of  all  alike  it  admits  of  one 
attitude  only  :  '  Beareth  all  things,  en- 
dureth  all  thin«rs.'  I  hope  it  will  be 
long  before  that '  all '  sticks  in  your  giz- 
zard, Evie,  —  before  you  come  face  to 
face  with  things  which  nature  cannot 
bear,  and  yet  which  must  be  borne." 

He  stopped,  his  voice  quivering  ;  and 
then  after  a  pause  went  on  again 
more  calmly,  '"And  throughout  it  is 
the  same.  Moral  precepts  everywhere, 
which  will  admit  of  no  compromise,  no 
limitation,  and  yet  which  are  at  war 
with  our  strongest  passions.  If  one 
could  only  interpose  some  '  unless,' 
some  ' except,' even  an  'until,'  which 
should  be  short  of  the  grave.  But  we 
cannot.  The  law  is  infinite,  universal, 
eternal ;  there  is  no  escape,  no  repose. 
Resint,  strive,  endure,  that  is  the  re- 
curring cry  ;  that  is  existence." 

*'And  peace,"  I  exclaimed  appeal- 


ingly.  "  Where  is  there  room  for 
peace,  if  that  be  true  ?  " 

He  sighed  for  answer,  and  then  in  a 
changed  and  lower  tone  added, ''  How- 
ever thickly  the  clouds  mass,  however 
vainly  we  search  for  a  coming  glimmer 
in  their  midst,  we  never  doubt  that  the 
sky  %8  still  beyond  —  beyond  and  around 
us,  infinite  and  infinitely  restful." 

He  raised  his  eyes  as  he  spoke,  and 
mine  followed  his.  We  had  entered 
the  wooded  glen.  Through  the  scanty 
autumn  foliage  we  could  see  the  stars 
shining  faintly  in  the  dim  moonlight, 
and  beyond  them  the  deep  illimitable 
hlue.  A  dark  world  it  looked,  distant 
and  mysterious,  and  my  young  spirit 
rebelled  at  the  consolation  offered  me. 

"Peace  seems  a  long  way  off,"  I 
whispered. 

"It, is  for  me,"  he  answered  gently  ; 
"  not  necessarily  for  you." 

"Oh,  but  I  am  worse  and  weaker 
than  you  are.  If  life  is  to  be  all  war- 
fare, I  must  be  beaten.  I  cannot  al- 
ways he  fighting." 

"  Cannot  you  ?  Evie,  what  I  have 
been  saying  is  true  of  every  moral  law 
worth  having,  of  every  ideal  of  life 
worth  striving  after,  that  men  liave  yet 
conceived.  But  it  is  only  half  the 
truth  of  Christianity.  You  know  that. 
We  must  strive,  for  the  promise  is  to 
him  that  overcometh  ;  but  though  our 
aim  be  even  higher  than  is  that  of 
others,  we  cannot  in  the  end  fail  to 
reach  it.  The  victory  of  the  Cross  is 
oui-s.  You  know  that?  You  believe 
that  ?  " 

"Yes,"  I  answered  softly,  too  sur- 
prised to  say  more.  In  speaking  of 
religion  he,  as  a  rule,  showe<l  to  the  full 
the  reserve  which  is  characteristic  of 
his  class  and  country,  and  this  sudden 
outburst  was  in  itself  astonishing ; 
but  the  eager  anxiety  with  which  he 
emphasized  the  last  words  of  appeal 
impressed  and  bewildered  me  still  fur- 
ther. We  walked  on  for  some  minutes 
in  silence.  Then  suddenly  Alan 
stopped,  and  turning,  took  my  hand  in 
his.  In  what  direction  his  mind  had 
been  working  in  the  interval  I  could 
not  divine  ;  but  the  moment  he  began 
to  speak  I  felt  that  he  was  now  for  the 
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first  time  giving  utterance  to  wliat 
bad  been  really  at  the  bollom  of  bis 
thoughts  the  whole  evening.  Even  in 
that  dim  light  I  could  see  the  anxious 
look  upon  his  face,  and  his  voice  shook 
wilh  restrained  emolion. 

"Evie,"  he  said,  "have  you  ever 
thought  of  the  world  in  which  our 
spirits  dwell,  as  our  bodies  do  in  thi.s 
one  of  matter  and  of  sense,  and  of  how 
it  may  lie  peopled  ?  I  know,"  he  went 
on  hurriedly,  "  that  it  is  the  fashion 
nowadays  to  laugh  at  such  ideas.  I 
envy  those  who  have  never  had  cause 
to  be  convinced  of  their  reality,  and  I 
hope  that  you  may  long  remain  among 
the  number.  But  should  that  not  be 
so,  should  those  unseen  influences  ever 
touch  your  life,  I  want  you  to  remem- 
ber then,  that,  as  .one  of  the  race  for 
whom  Christ  died,  you  have  as  high  a 
citizenship  in  that  spirit  land  as  any 
creature  there  ;  that  you  are  your  own 
souPs  wanlen,  and  that  neither  princi- 
palities nor  i>owers  can  rob  you  of  that 
your  birthright." 

I  think  my  face  must  have  shown  my 
bewilderment,  for  he  dropped  my  hand, 
and  walked  on  with  an  imp<itient  sigh. 

"You  don't  understand  me.  Why 
should  you  ?  I  dare  say  that  I  am  talk- 
ing nonsense  —  only  —  only " 

His  voice  expressed  such  an  agony 
of  doubt  and  hesitation  that  I  burat 
out :  — 

"I  think  that  I  do  understand  you  a 
little,  Alan.  You  mean  that  even  from 
unearthly  enemies  there  is  nothing  that 
we  need  really  fear  —  at  least,  that  is, 
I  suppose,  nothing  worse  than  death, 
but  that  is  surely  enough  I " 

"  Why  should  you  fear  death  ?  "  he 
said  abruptly  ;  "  your  soul  will  live." 

"Yes,  I  know  that,  but  still " 

I  stopped  with  a  shudder. 

"  What  is  life  after  all  but  one  long 
death?"  he  went  on,  with  sudden  vio- 
lence. "  Our  pleasures,  our  hopes,  our 
youth  are  all  dying  ;  ambition  dies,  and 
even  desire  at  last;  our  passions  and 
tastes  will  die,  or  will  live  only  to 
mourn  their  dead  opportunity.  The 
happiness  of  love  dies  with  the  loss  of 
the  loved,  and,  worst  of  all,  love  itself 
grows  old  in  our  hearts  and  dies.    Why 


should  we  shrink  only  from  the  one 
death  which  can  free  us  from  all  the 
others  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  true,  Alan  I "  I  cried 
hotly.  "  What  you  say  is  not  true. 
There  are  many  things  even  here 
which  are  living  and  shall  live  ;  and  if 
it  were  otherwise,  in  everything,  life 
that  ends  in  death  is  better  than  no 
life  at  all." 

"You  say  that,"  he  answered,  "be- 
cause for  you  these  things  are  yet  liv- 
ing. To  leave  life  nt)w,  therefore, 
while  it  is  full  and  sweet,  unttiinted  by 
death,  surely  that  is  not  a  fate  to  fear. 
Better,  a  thousand  times  better,  to  see 
the  cord  cut  with  one  blow  while  it  is 
still  whole  and  strong,  and  to  launch 
out  straight  into  the  great  ocean,  than 
to  sit  watching  through  the  slow  years, 
while  strand  after  strand,  thread  by 
thread,  loosens  and  unwinds  itself, — 
each  with  its  own  separate  pang  of 
breaking,  bringing  the  bitterness  of 
death  without  its  release." 

His  manner,  the  despairing  ring  in 
his  voice,  alarmed  me  even  more  than 
his  words.  Clinging  to  his  arm  with 
both  hands,  while  the  tears  sprang,  to 
my  eyes  — 

"Alan,"  I  cried,  "don't  say  such 
things,  —  don't  talk  like  that.  You  are 
making  me  miserable." 

He  stopped  short  at  my  words,  with 
bent  head,  his  features  hidden  in  the 
shadow  thus  cast  upon  them,  —  nothing 
in  his  motionless  form  to  show  what 
was  passing  within  him.  Then  he 
looked  up,  and  turned  his  face  to  the 
moonlight  and  to  me,  laying  his  hand 
on  one  of  mine. 

"Don't  be  afraid,"  he  said;  "it  is 
all  light,  my  little  David.  You  have 
driven  the  evil  spirit  away."  And  lift- 
ing my  hand,  he  pressed  it  gently  to 
his  lips.  Then  drawing  it  within  his 
arm,  he  went  on,  as  he  walked  forward, 
"  And  even  when  it  was  on  me  at  its 
woi-st,  I  was  not  meditating  suicide, 
as  I  think  you  imagine.  I  am  a 
very  average  specimen  of  humanity, 
—  neither  brave  enough  to  defy  the 
possibilities  of  eternity  nor  cowardly 
enough  to  shirk  those  of  time.  No,  I 
was  only  trying  idiotically  to  persuade 
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a  girl  of  eighteen  that  life  was  not 
worth  living ;  and  more  futilcly  still, 
myself,  that  I  did  not  wish  her  to  live. 
I  am  afraid  that  in  my  mind  philos- 
ophy and  fact  have  but  small  connec- 
tion with  each  other ;  and  though  my 
theorizing  for  yoar  welfare  may  be  true 
enough,  yet,  —  I  cannot  help  it,  Evie, 
—  it  would  go  terribly  hard  with  me  if 
anything  were  to  happen  to  you." 

Ills  voice  trembled  as  he  finished. 
My  fear  had  gone  with  his  return  to 
his  natural  manner,  but  my  bewilder- 
ment remained. 

'^  Why  ahouldthere  anything  happen 
to  me  ?  "  I  asked. 

"That  is  just  it,"  he  answered,  after 
a  pause,  looking  straight  in  front  of 
him  and  drawing  his  hand  wearily  over 
his  brow.  "  I  know  of  no  reason  why 
there  should."  Then  giving  a  sigh,  as 
if  finally  to  dismiss  from  his  mind  a 
worrying  subject,  "I  have  acted  for 
the  best,"  he  said,  "  and  may  God  for- 
give me  if  I  have  done  wrong." 

There  was  a  little  silence  after  that, 
and  then  he  began  to  talk  again,  stead- 
ily and  quietly.  The  subject  was  deep 
enough  still,  as  deep. as  any  that  we 
had  touched  upon,  but  both  voice  and 
sentiment  were  calm,  bringing  peace 
to  my  spirit,  and  soon  making  me  for- 
get the  wonder  and  fear  of  a  few  mo- 
ments before.  Very  openly  did  he  talk 
as  we  passed  on  across  the  long  trunk 
shadows  and  through  the  glades  of  sil- 
ver light ;  and  I  saw  farther  then  into 
the  most  sacred  recesses  of  his  soul 
than  I  have  ever  done  before  or  since. 

When  we  reached  home  the  moon 
had  already  set;  but  some  of  her 
beams  seemed  to  have  been  left  behind 
within  my  heart,  so  pure  and  peaceful 
was  the  light  which  filled  it. 

The  same  feeling  continued  with  me 
all  through  that  evening.  After  din- 
ner some  of  the  party  played  and  sang. 
As  it  was  Sunday,  and  Lucy  was  rigid 
in  her  views,  the  music  was  of  a  sacred 
character.  I  sat  in  a  low  armchair  in 
a  dark  corner  of  the  room,  my  mind  too 
dreamy  to  think  and  too  passive  to 
dream.  I  hardly  interchanged  three 
words  with  Alan,  who  remained  in  a 
Btill  darker  spot,  invisible  and  silent 


the  whole  time.  Only  as  we  left  the 
room  to  go  to  bed,  I  heard  Lucy  ask 
him  if  he  had  a  headache.  I  did  not 
hear  his  answer,  and  before  I  could 
see  his  face  he  had  turned  back  again 
into  the  drawing-room. 


From  The  FortnigfeUy  Beflew. 
THE  CRIMEA  IN  1864  AND  18M. 

BY  GENERAL  SIR  EVELYN  WOOD, 
G.C.B.,  V.C. 

PART  III. 

That  storm  was  the  beginning  of 
misery  so  intense  as  to  defy  adequate 
description.  Apologists  of  our  often  un- 
fortunate, though  sometimes  ^*  happy- 
go-lucky  "  system  have  attempted  to 
ascribe  the  greater  part  of  our  losses 
of  health,  and  of  lives,  to  the  climate. 
This  is  inaccui*ate  ;  the  climate  of  the 
Crimea,  though  more  variable,  is  but 
little  more  inclement  than  that  of  the 
north  of  England.  Moreover,  students 
of  history  now  know,  that,  given  ade- 
quate food  supply  and  sufficiency  of 
clothing,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
kill  man  or  boast  by  either  hard  work, 
or  climatic  influences.  Officers  were 
able  to  procure  extra  food  and  cloth- 
ing, and  their  comparative  immunity 
from  disease  when  the  men  were  per- 
ishing by  hundreds  is  another  proof  of 
this  now  generally  accepted  fact.  En- 
gland gave  its  little  army,  however, 
neither  enough  food,  clothing,  nor 
even  medicines,  as  witness  the  follow* 
ing:  — 

Circular  letter  from  the  purveyor 
general  to  the  medical  officers  in  the 
Crimea. 

Balaklaya,  Srd  Oct.,  1854. 

There  is  no  arrowroot,  brandy,  essence 
of  beef,  sago,  or  candles  in  store.  Ground 
rice  will  be  substituted  for  arrowroot  and 
sago,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  procured. 

On  the  16th  November  a  doctor  re- 
cords that  he  requisitioned,  but  in  vain, 
for  twelve  pounds  of  candles,  and  de- 
picts in  eloquent  terms  the  horrors  of  a 
hospital  marquee  at  night,  when  for 
want  of  light  he  was  unable  to  attend 
to  cholera*6tricken  patients. 
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Ten  daya  later  the  surgeon  of  a  regi- 
ment remonstrates :  — 

With  a  large  number  of  cases  of  dysen- 
tery, I  can  obtain  no  castor  oil,  no  prepara- 
tion of  opium,  only  a  small  quantity  of 
morphine,  no  preparation  of  chalk  nor  any- 
thhig  to  make  up  a  gaigle. 

Another  surgeon  is  more  fortunate 
iu  that  he  has  medicine,  but  he  writes  : 

Sick  asking  for  soup  and  sago,  but  I  have 
to  give  them  medicine  instead.  Few  of 
them  would  have  been  patients  if  they  had 
had  more  clothing,  less  fatigue,  less  ex- 
posure, and  more  food. 

And  then  another  trouble  came  on  us, 
for  from  the  latter  end  of  October, 
scorbutic  diseases  became  prevalent. 

The  food  supply  of  our  army  has 
been  oi^nized  on  a  system  suitable 
for  peace  and  police  purposes,  where 
tlie  potato  contractor  calls  daily  for 
orders,  and  our  soldiers  were  supposed 
to  buy  their  own  dry  and  green  gro- 
ceries. The  men  had  been  getting  6d. 
per  diem  extra  as  field  pay,  and  were, 
after  the  first  month,  |Miid  when  work- 
ing in  the  trenches,  so  had  money 
available,  but  until  December  there 
was  no  system  capable  of  bringing  to 
them  fresli  vegelables,  though  we  were 
witliiu  forty-eight  hours  of  a  city  con- 
taining six  hundred  thousand  inhab- 
itants, who  live  mainly  on  such  food. 
One  ship  indeed  arrived  from  Varna 
with  her  decks  piled  up  with  cabbages, 
but  tlie  ))urchaser  had  omitted  to  con- 
sign them  to  any  one,  and  no  one  beinjr 
willing  to  accept  the  financial  responsi- 
bility of  signing  for  them,  the  cabbages 
were  eventually  thrown  overboard. 

A  small  quantity  of  vegetables  was 
issued  for  December,  but,  the  *'  Inquiry 
Commissioners  "  asserted,  it  ran  out  on 
paper  to  only  two  potatoes  and  one 
onion  per  man,  and  I  doubt  whether 
even  this  quantity  reached  the  men's 
stomachs.  During  tlie  winter,  tinned 
potatoes  were  offered  on  sale  to  the 
troops,  but  witliout  instructions  for 
cooking,  or  indeed  any  possibility  of 
preparing  them  owing  to  want  of  fuel, 
and  naturally  they  were  refused. 

The  issue  of  rice  wliich  had  been 
granted  as  an  extra  ration,  was  stopped. 


as  the  quantity  iu  store  sufficed  only 
for  the  sick,  and  for  the  Turks,  who 
were  at  this  time  not  only  carrying 
loads  for  us,  but  were  also  digging 
trenches  both  at  Inkerman,  and  iu  the 
right  attack,  where  the  strength  of 
British  troops  was  no  longer  equal  to 
these  duties. 

The  soldiers  got  an  extra  quarter 
pound  of  biscuit  till  tlie  7th  November, 
when,  as  the  supply  threatened  to  run 
short,  the  issue  was  cancelled.  They 
could  not  eat  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of 
di7  biscuit  without  soup,  tea,  or  coffee, 
but  the  extra  issue  hud  been  a  boon, 
for  the  French,  who  baked  throughotit 
the  winter,  would  always  exchange 
bread  for  biscuit. 

In  those  days  our  soldiers  had  no 
knowledge  of  cooking,  being  in  this 
respect  far  behind  the  Prencli  and 
Turks.  But  even  had  our  men  been 
perfect  cooks,  they  would  have  had 
but  little  opportunity  of  exercising  their 
skill.  Camp  kettles  wore  issued  at 
Kalamita  Bay  when  the  troops  landed, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  to  ^vq  men. 
Now  the  kettle  would  cook  fresh  but 
not  salt  meat  for  five  men,  as  more 
water  is  required  to  extract  the  brine 
from  salt  meat  than  tlie  kettle  could 
hold,  and  moreover,  this  number,  ^ve^ 
represented  nothing  then,  nor  does  it 
now,  in  our  regimental  systems.  Most 
of  tlie  kettles  had  been  dropped  at  the 
Alma,  or  iu  the  subsequent  march,  and 
the  soldiers  were  reduced  for  all  cook- 
ing purposes  to  the.  mess  tin  whicli 
each  man  carried  on  his  back.  These 
were  inadequate.  The  lid  perhaps  was 
most  prized,  for  when  the  bo<ly  is  wet 
and  cold  there  is  a  craving  for  a  hot 
drink,  and  it  took  less  time  and  fuel  to 
roast  the  green  coffee  berries  in  the  lid, 
than  to  boil  tlie  salt  meat  in  the  body 
of  the  tin.  It  had  not  occurred  to  any 
one  in  the  department  then  responsible 
for  our  commissariat,  that  to  make  a 
mug  of  coffee  out  of  green  berries, 
roasting  ami  grinding  apparatus  was 
essential,  and  till  January,  when  some 
roasted  coffee  was  landed,  our  men 
might  be  daily  seen  pounding,  with 
stones  or  round  shot,  the  berries  in  a 
fragment  of  exploited  shell. 
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The  supply  of  fuel  became  daily 
more  difficult.  When  we  first  arrived 
on  the  upland,  the  engineers  annexed 
and  felled  for  siege  purposes  every  tree 
within  our  reach.  Late  in  November 
the  supplies  of  vine  and  stunted  oak 
roots  on  which  we  had  depended  for 
what  cooking  was  accomplished,  were 
exhausted.  The  southern  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea  were  fringed  with  for- 
ests ;  but  our  army's  previous  winter 
experience  had  been  in  the  Peninsula, 
where  effective  soldiers  found  their 
own  fuel,  and  purveyors  presumably 
bought  for  those  in  hospitals  which 
were  alwa3'8  established  in  or  near 
towns.  Thus  it  had  not  been  a  duty  of 
the  commissariat  to  suppl}'  firewood. 

On  the  4th  December  an  army  oixler 
provided  for  a  fuel  ration,  but  it  took 
time  to  execute  the  order,  and  on  the 
26th  December,  the  surgeon  of  a  light 
infantry  bat Ud ion  wrote  :  '*  Fuel  for 
cooking  hospital  rations  has  never  been 
supplied.  Thermometer  now  at  freez- 
ing point."  But  within  a  day  or  two 
of  this  report,  the  first  supply,  an 
issue  of  charcoal,  was  made  on  the 
28th-29th  December. 

The  craving  for  a  hot  drink  doubt- 
less caused  pilferingsof  wood,  wherever 
it  was  unguarded,  and  the  engineers 
complained  that  bits  of  gabions,  and 
even  pick  and  shovel's  helves  were 
burnt  by  our  starving  soldiers  in  the 
worst  of  the  winter  to  make  a  tin  of 
coffee.  About  this  time  a  general  offi- 
cer, in  urging  on  Lord  Raglan  the 
necessity  of  his  men  receiving  pick- 
axes to  grub  up  roots,  said  with  some 
warmth,  "Sir,  it  is  felt  that  pickaxes 
arc  essential  ;  we  may  say  they  arc 
firewood  itself."  Lord  Raglan  replied, 
"  80  I  learn  daily  from  the  trendies  I  1  " 

Some  fresh  meat  was  issued  in  Janu- 
ary and  Februarj',  but  the  sick  were 
always  served  first,  and  as  the  whole 
amount  issued  in  sixty  days  amounted 
only  to  fourteen  pounds  per  man,  and 
as  half  the  army  was  in  liospital,  the 
men  still  struggling  on  *'at  duty"  got 
but  little. 

The  troops  in  midwinter  lived  on 
salt  meat,  biscuit,  and  rum,  pork  being 
generally  preferred  since  it  was  more 


easily  cooked  and  could  even  be  eaten 
raw.  Some  men  could  eat  neitiier 
pork  nor  salt  beef,  their  scurvy-affected 
mouths  finding  it  too  disUisteful  to  be 
swallowed,  and  all  would  sooner  have 
had  less  meat  and  some  kind  of  vege- 
table or  rice.  As  late  as  the  31st 
March,  a  staff-surgeon  reports :  ''  I 
found  three  days'  rations  in  one  tent 
uncooked.  One  man  had  not  eaten  his 
meat  [salt]  for  a  month." 

There  were  abundant  supplies  of  cat- 
tle within  a  week's  sail  of  the  Crimea, 
but  our  commissariat  officers  urged 
the  necessity  of  having  steamers  for 
its  transport,  which  were  not  always 
available,  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  fed  Ins  troops  for 
months  at  Torres  Vedras  on  fresh  meat 
brought  in  sailing  vessels  from  the 
north  of  Spain. 

Towards  the  end  of  November  there 
were  no  battalions  in  which  some  pri- 
vate soldiers  were  not  tainted  with 
scurvy,  and  although  twenty  thousand 
pounds  of  lime-juice,  equal  to  six  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  thousand  rations, 
was  all  this  time  at  Balaklava,  it  was 
not  till  February,  1855,  after  the  whole 
army  had  become  so  affected,  that  the 
first  issue  was  made. 

We  did  not  understand  feeding  men, 
and  animals  fared  still  worse,  except 
that  their  end  came  more  quickly. 
The  artillery  men  were,  I  think,  the 
best  horse  masters  in  the  Crimea,  and 
some  batteries  were  near  Balaklava, 
but  even  they  record  that  in  the  early 
winter  their  starving  horses  had  eaten 
through  spokes  of  several  wheels,  and 
the  body  of  a  rocket  carriage.  When 
tlie  army  sailed  from  Varna  to  the 
Crimea,  two  thousand  horses,  ponies, 
and  mules  were  left  behind.  Some  of 
these  were  brought  over  from  time  to 
time,  but  they  were  overworked,  ill- 
tended,  and  underfed ;  and  during  the 
winter  1854-5  at  the  worst  time,  oar 
transport  numbered  less  than  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pack  animals  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  carts.  Our  desti- 
tution will  be  easily  understood  when 
one  reflects  that  in  1855-6,  eight  thou- 
sand animals,  two  hundred  wagons, 
five  hundred  carts,  a  railway  capable  of 
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a  daily  output  of  two  hundred  nnd  fifty 
tons,  and  a  good  road  constructed  by 
three  hundred' thousand  tasks  of  labor, 
were  considered  necessary  for  our 
wants. 

More  ponies  could  have  been  brought 
over  ;  indeed  those  left  idle  at  the  base 
must  have  eaten  more  than  their  value 
at  cost  price  ;  but  there  was  little  for- 
age in  the  Crimea,  and  the  difficulties 
of  transporting  chopped  straw,  which 
is  plentiful  all  around  the  Black  Sea, 
appeared  to  our  people  insurmountable. 
I  cannot  remember  what  trade  there 
was  then  in  chopped  straw,  but  it  is 
now  sent  in  bags  on  board  ship  to  Con- 
stantinople and  other  cities.  Although 
some  officers,  accustomed  to  see  En- 
glish forage  only,  were  not  satisfied, 
yet  the  cavalry  horses  were  fairly  well 
fed  until  the  local  supply  ran  out,  about 
the  end  of  October. 

Soon  after  the  26th  October,  General 
Canrobert,  who  had  the  most  intense 
admiration  for  our  horsemen's  courage, 
pressed  for  a  brigade  of  cavalry  to  be 
stationed  near  Inkerman,  and,  on  the 
2nd  November,  the  remains  of  the 
Light  Brigade,  three  hundred  and 
thirty  effective  horse,  were  encamped 
between  the  2nd  and  Light  Divisions. 
The  French  were  helping  us  in  many 
ways,  and  it  was  no  doubt  difficult  to 
refuse  the  request,  but  the  result  was 
fatal.  The  commissariat  could  not 
bring  up  more  barley,  and  the  general 
in  command  of  the  brigade  considered 
that  all  the  horses  should  remain  on 
the  spot  ready  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  had  been  sent  to  Inkerman, 
rather  than  that  some  should  carry 
food  that  all  might  live. 

Naturally,  after  a  month,  a  daily 
allowance,  averaging  two  and  one-half 
pounds  of  barley,  with  no  other  food, 
proved  indeed  *Hhe  last  straw."  On 
the  2nd  December,  the  men  led  back  to 
Kadikoi  their  horses,  unfit  to  carry  any 
weight,  and  in  that  short  distance  of 
six  miles,  seventeen  horses  fell,  and 
died  of  exhaustion. 

There  were  frequent  delays  in  draw- 
ing supplies  at  Balaklava,  men  and 
horses  being  detained  there  a  long  time 
—on  the  8th  of  December  for  eight 


hours.  Twice  the  cavalry  horses  went 
down  for  hay,  but  none  was  obtained. 
There  was  always  barley  at  Balaklava 
throughout  the  winter,  but  no  carriage 
for  it.  Hay,  the  issue  of  which  had 
always  been  limited  to  six  pounds,  ran 
out,  as  did  straw,  after  the  14th  of 
November,  when  the  gale,  by  wrecking 
many  vessels,  deprived  us  of  twenty 
days'  supply  of  hay.  Moreover  a  por- 
tion of  the  barley  issued  was  lost  for 
want  of  nosebags.  From  lack  of  sys- 
tem, no  one  knew  unlil  January  that 
nosebags  were  on  board  a  ship  in  Bala- 
klava. The  captain  then  asked  the 
general  officer  commanding  the  cavalry 
for  a  parly  to  assist  in  clearing  them 
from  his  hold,  where  they  had  been 
since  July.  Similarly  some  veterinary 
stores  were  not  discovered,  although 
urgently  required,  until  they  had  been 
on  board  ship  for  many  months.  It 
was  our  custom  to  hire  large  ships  for 
carrying  out  stores,  and  there  being  no 
organized  system  of  stowage,  the  arti- 
cles most  urgently  required  were  often 
at  the  lowest  part  of  the  ship's  hold. 
The  French  took  up  smaller  vessels 
which  facilitated  the  separation  of 
8tore8  from  supplies. 

The  hay  question  was  a  fertile 
subject  of  acrimonious  discussion  im- 
mediately after  the  war.  The  com- 
missary-general, writing  on  the  13th 
September,  the  day  before  we  landed, 
demanded  two  thousand  tons,  but  of 
this  he  got  two  humlred  and  sixty  only 
in  the  first  six  months.  On  the  13th  No- 
vember he  asked  for  eight  hundred  tons 
monthly,  but  was  told  only  three  hun- 
dred tons  monthly  could  be  supplied  ; 
but  in  this  case  there  were  two  hundred 
and  seventy  tons  more  despatched. 

The  inevitable  conclusion  to  which 
any  one  will  come,  who  has  followed 
my  story  so  far,  must  lead  him  to  be- 
lieve our  commissary-general  was  in 
fault ;  so  I  may  at  once  state  that  the 
Chelsea  Committee  of  1856  absolved 
him  from  blame.  His  nominal  duties 
embraced  all  the  civil  administration 
of  the  army  except  for  hospitals.  He 
had    an    insufficient  staff, ^  mainly  re- 

>  One  had  seired  in  the  P^n^n^nla;  two  had 
been  to  the  Cape  of  Ckx>d  Hope. 
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cruiied  from  clerks  iu  public  offices, 
without  auy  field  experience.  He  had 
no  suboixiiuate  esUiblisliments.  He 
alleged  tliat  the  total  deficit  of  human 
edible  rations  thi't>iighout  the  winter 
did  not  exceed  twenty -six  thousiind. 
This  noight  Imve  been  so  on  paper,  for 
indents  were  always  made  out  in  ad- 
vance, and  the  parties,  tired  of  waiting 
for  many  hours,  often  left  before  they 
hud  got  the  proper  quantity,  and  in 
fact  there  was  absolute  want.  In  the 
Light  and  4th  Divisions  the  men  were 
often  on  reduced  quantities,  and  one 
•day  none  were  issued.  I  shall  show 
later  how  much  better  the  sailora  fared 
than  the  soldiers,  yet  during  the  last 
week  in  November  we  were  for  two 
days  on  half  rations  of  meat  and  no 
biscuit,  and  on  December  19th,  during 
the  first  heavy  snowstorm,  we  got  no 
rations. 

During  A  few  fine  days  in  December 
the  commissariat  tried  to  establish 
small  depots  with  each  division,  but 
our  chiefs  were  still  hoping  to  assault 
the  enemy's  works,  and  the  animals 
wei'e  taken  for  siege-train  purposes  ; 
it  is  less  remarkable  that  we  ran  short 
of  food,  than  that  we  did  not  absolutely 
•starve. 

It  is  easy  to  criticise  the  conduct  of 
our  genenils,  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  government,  by  very 
decided  instructions,  urged  on  them  the 
undertakhig  of  a  great  task  with  inade- 
quate means,  and  that  the  error  of  per- 
severing, in  hopes  of  success,  was  in 
itself  of  noble  origin.  It  led,  however, 
to  untold  sufferings,  as  the  miscalcula- 
tion of  the  length  of  the  siege  induced 
in  a  great  degree  the  delay  iu  providing 
for  the  approaching  winter. 

It  was,  however,  as  unreasonable  as 
it  was  unjust  to  attempt  to  fasten  the 
whole  blame  on  those  in  the  Crimea 
for  this  hopeless  muddle,  engendered 
by  forty  years  of  peace,  and  neglect  to 
maintain  tlie  departments  of  the  army. 
The  government  at  home  thought  those 
in  the  Crimea  must  be  in  fault,  while 
we  thought  more  should  have  been 
done  to  help  us.  There  are  books  full 
of  recriminaiion,  all  instructive,  and 
some  of  which  would  be  amusing  if  the 


subject  were  not  so  sad.  For  instance, 
the  storm  left  us  only  thirty-seven  hos- 
pital marquees  ;  more  were  demanded 
on  the  28th  November,  but  England 
had  none,  and  it  was  not  till  April, 
1655,  that  they  were  made.  Then,  on 
the  2nd  April,  the  Admiralty  were 
asked  for  conveyance.  This  was  al- 
lotted on  the  23rd,  but  on  the  8th 
May  all  the  tcntage  luid  not  been  de- 
si)atched  I 

It  may  be  asked  why  recall  all  these 
dismal  stories  ?  I  do  so  because  I  feel 
sure  the  trading  pursuits  of  a  country 
must  always  be  unfavorable  to  military 
efiiciency,  and  to  the  present  genera- 
tion our  hideous  sacrifice  of  soldiers  in 
the  Crimea  is  but  little  more  known 
than  the  sufferings  of  our  troops  at 
Walcheren,  and  in  the  Peninsula.  I 
believe  in  the  advantage  of  telling 
those  who  elect  Parliamentaiy  repre- 
sentatives what  has  happened,  and 
what  may  happen  again,  unless  a  high 
standard  of  administrative  efiiciency  is 
mainUiined.  This  cannot  be  attained 
unless  the  necessary  departments  are 
maintained  and  practised  iu  their  du- 
ties during  peace. 

I  mentioned  in  a  previous  number 
of  this  magazine  ^  the  i*emarkable  im- 
provement in  our  medical  organization 
as  shown  in  the  Nile  Expedition  of 
1884-^.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
test  the  efiiciency  of  field  hospitals  and 
bearer  comi)anies  in  peace  manceuvrcs, 
it  being  impossible  to  represent  ade- 
quately the  make-helitoe  of  dangerous 
wounds,  and  to  conjure  up  that  strain 
of  anxiety  which  must  come  over  con- 
scieutious  doctors  after  a  serious  battle, 
an  anxiety  with  which  few  of  their 
combatant  brethren  fully  sympathize. 
An  attempt  was,  however,  made  at 
Aldershot  this  summer^  to  exercise  a 
part  of  tlie  department,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, under  fiekl  service  conditions, 
and  Uie  medical  officers  made  the  most 
of  the  opportunity. 

The  Ordnance  Store  Department  baa 
obtained  some  slight  practice  in  autumn 
manoeuvres,  but  these  for  twenty  years 
have  been  carried  out  on  a  scale  too 

1  Livoro  AOB,  Ko.  9837,  p.  177. 
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liiuited  to  allow  of  theii*  beiug  made  a 
test,  either  of  the  adequacy  of  what 
stores  we  possess,  or  of  how  quickly 
we  csui  issue  them. 

The  formation  of  the  Army  Service 
Corps,  aud  the  inculcation  of  business 
pi'inciples  in  the  minds  of  the  young 
officers  who  join  the  corps,  has  already 
effected  a  striking  improvement  in  our 
commissariat  and  transport  arrange- 
ments, but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
public,  or  even  some  of  my  comrades 
who  have  not  seen  a  serious  campaign, 
fully  appreciate  the  importance  of  the 
duties  of  supply,  and  the  necessity  for 
their  practice  in  peace. 

There  are  some  apparent  advantages 
during  peace  times  in  employing  con- 
tractors. England  is  a  trading  couutry, 
and  government  contracts  are  much 
prized,  being  "good  for  trade."  The 
system  is  sometimes  apparently  cheaper 
than  that  of  direct  purchases,  because, 
altliough  officei-s  are  in  theory  sup- 
posed to  be  capable  of  keeping  supplies 
up  to  samples  and  contract  conditions, 
yet  many  contractor  offer  at  prices 
which  cannot  be  remunerative  if  the 
conditions  arc  rigidly  observed  ;  and 
unless  there  is  some  adequate  reason 
to  the  contrary  the  lowest  tender  is 
necessarily  accepted.  However  zeal- 
ous and  careful  officers  may  be  in 
checking  the  quanitity  and  quality  of 
articles,  they  cannot  for  long  cope  with 
the  "  trade  customs  "  as  carried  out  by 
men  who  have  to  make  a  living,  and 
thus  the  soldier  gets  less  value  than  is 
intended  by  the  State. 

Supply  by  contract  failed  in  two  great 
wars  during  the  last  thirty-live  years, 
aud  it  is  unlikely  we  shall  during  war 
trust  to  such  a  system  in  future  ;  but 
unless  our  commissariat  officers  buy 
during  peace  they  will  not  know  their 
business  in  war.  Direct  purchases 
should,  I  think,  be  the  rule  at  all  large 
military  stations. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  administra- 
tive branches  only  which  had  gone 
back  in  efficiency  during  a  long  peace. 
Officers  and  men,  though  unsurpassed 
by  those  of  any  army  in  any.  time  for 
coura<4C,  had  not  been  accustomed  to 
think  about  war,  for  it  was  a  contin- 
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gency  regarded  as  unlikely  to  recur 
during  their  period  of  service.  Three 
years  before,  the  Great  Exhibition  had 
been  opened  with  assurances  by  all  our 
most  gifted  politicianji  that  the  era  of 
universal  good-will  and  peace  had  been 
inaugurated  with  that  collection  of  the 
industries  of  the  world  ;  and  wjien  tw<» 
years  later  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
died,  there  was  a  general  feeling  that, 
not  only  was  he  the  last  of  our  warrior 
race,  but  that  we  were  unlikely  to  re- 
quire any  such  in  future. 

Some  of  our  mistakes  in  the  Crimea 
were  comical.  Throughout  the  winter 
the  general  officer  commanding  the 
cavalry  spared  no  pains  to  instruct 
those  under  his  command,  and  his  re- 
quests, exhortations,  and  admonitions 
showed  they  were  ignorant  of  their 
most  elementary  duties.  The  Dra- 
goons went  to  draw  forage  without  any 
means  of  bringing  it  away.  On  the 
2nd  October  the  general  found  an  ad- 
vanced picquet  "as  unprepared  for 
action  as  if  they  were  at  Hounslow 
barracks  ; "  and  live  days  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Balaklava,  an  order  was  issued 

animadverting  on  Captain ,  for  that 

"  when  in  command  of  a  most  impor- 
tant post  close  to  the  enemy,  solely  on 
the  trifling  excuse  of  hearing  shouting 
in  the  enemy's  camp,  he  relinquished 
his  post,  and  bringing  his  picquet  into 
camp,  dismissed  it  without  reporting  to 
the  senior  officer  what  he  had  done." 

In  our  siege  works  there  were  four 
co-equal  and  independent  forces.  The 
engineers  planned  and  laid  out  batteries 
and  parallels ;  artillery  and  sailora 
mounted  and  fought  guns ;  infantry 
soldiers  found  the  labor  for  the  works 
and  defended  them.  Nevertheless, 
there  was  not  for  months  any  chief 
controlling  commander,  and  thus  in  the 
trenches  we  constantly  played  at  cross 
purposes,  for  even  late  in  the  siege 
when  the  engineer  ofilcer  in  charge 
asked  for  one  hundred  men  who  had 
been  detailed  in  army  ordera  for  work, 
he  reports,  "The  field  officer  of  the 
trenches  objected  to  employ  a  working 
party  when  I  could  not  assure  him  the 
men  would  be  safe  I  " 

"  Sentry  go  "  in  garrisons  of  consti- 
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tutioual  £uglaiid  is  bad  training  for 
war  purposes,  where  a  sentinel  is  re- 
quired, as  a  rule,  to  shoot  fii*st  and 
inquire  afterwards.  Our  men,  when 
on  picquet,  from  their  peace  training, 
often  allowed  Bussians  to  approach 
close  up  and  reconnoitre  without  firing 
on  them,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
issue  army  orders  on  the  subject. 

Nor  were  we  in  the  Naval  Bilgade 
equal  in  all  respects  to  our  adversaries, 
for  at  the  end  of  January  we  were 
fooled  into  allowing  a  man,  dressed  in 
plain  clothes,  who  had  previously 
lunched  in  our  camp,  to  walk  through 
the  21-gun  battery.  He  stated  he  was 
an  army  doctor  and  spoke  English  wiih 
a  slight  northern  accent,  was  very  in- 
telligent, and  asked  many  questions  as 
to  our  magazines  and  system.  He  wit- 
nessed the  reventing  of  a  gun  ;  and  then 
some  of  us  at  his  request  pointed  him 
out  the  best  way  to  the  advanced 
trenches,  which  he  wished  to  visit.  He 
remained  in  the  front  parallel  for  some 
time,  asking  about  the  Russian  rifle- 
pits,  and  how  he  could  best  have  a  look 
at  them.  Eventually  he  put  a  foot  on 
the  banquette,^  and,  as  he  was  being 
warned  to  keep  down  or  he  would  get 
shot,  he  started  running,  and,  escaping 
our  bullets,  successfully  reached  the 
Bussian  trenches.  His  plans  were  well 
matured,  for  he  had  arrived  the  previ- 
ous day  in  Balaklava  from  the  Bos- 
phorus. 

But  the  most  startling  instance  of 
ignorance  and  want  of  military  spirit 
was  afforded  by  the  general  officer  com- 
manding a  brigade.  While  officers  and 
men  were  suffering  privation  in  camp, 
he  lived  on  board  his  yacht  in  Bala- 
klava harbor,  two  miles  from  his  bri- 
gade in  October,  seven  and  a  half  miles 
in  November,  and  thus  was  not  present 
when  it  advanced  at  daylight  on  the 
25th  October,  nor  for  several  houi-s  on 
the  5th  November  at  Inkerman.  In 
every  army  there  are  some  men  incapa- 
ble of  soldier-like  feeling,  but  nothing 
perhaps  shows  more  clearly  how  we 
had  forsrotten  the  lessons  of  the  Penin- 
sula than  that  such  disgraceful  conduct 

>  step  of  earth. 


should  not   have  been  promptly  sup- 
pressed. 

I  mentioned,  in  a  previous  article 
published  in  this  magazine,  how  stead- 
fastly the  Turks  withstood  the  Russians 
in  the  early  morning  on  the  25th 
October.  Their  counige  and  resigna- 
tion were  remarkable  even  under  suf- 
ferings beyond  description.  It  was 
commonly  asserted  that  the  only  food 
provision  made  for  them  when  they 
landed  was  two  biscuits  a  man,  until 
the  already  overburdened  English  com- 
missariat attempted  to  ration  them. 
The  Turks  are  natumlly  a  proud  race, 
and  as  they  begged  round  our  camps 
for  food,  and  picked  up  our  scraps, 
their  wants  must  indeed  have  been 
great.  As  was  natural,  they  got  little 
or  no  transport  assistance,  and  this  fact 
led  to  some  gruesome  scenes  on  the 
Balaklava  track.  The  mortality  in 
their  ranks  was  heavy,  and  for  some 
reason  their  dead  were  interred  in  a 
cemetery  near  Balaklava,  to  which 
bodies  were  as  a  rule  carried  on  stretch- 
ers. A  sufficiency  of  these  was  not 
always  available,  and  during  the  worst 
of  the  winter  I  have  seen  Turks  carry- 
ing their  dead  comrades  pick-a-back. 
The  tirst  such  load  I  saw  struck  me  as 
so  strange,  that  I  went  up  close,  and 
noticed  the  dead  man's  arms  were  tied 
in  front  of  the  carrier's  chest. 

The  Naval  Brigade  was  three  days, 
20th~23rd  November,  shifting  camp, 
for  every  article  —  tents,  hospital  mar- 
quee, and  ammunition  —  was,  from 
want  of  transport,  carried  by  the  men 
one  and  a  half  miles  to  the  head  of  a 
ravine,  which  ran  between  headquar- 
ters, and  the  3rd  Division,  where  we 
were  better  sheltered  and  were  nearer 
to  Balaklava.  Every  half  mile  closer 
to  the  fuel  supply  was  a  gain,  for  al- 
though hitherto  the  commissariat  had 
helped  us  with  carriage,  we  had  now 
to  depend  on  our  backs  and  legs  for  all 
transport  purposes.  The  work  in  bat- 
tery became  much  lighter  as  the  winter 
advanced,  half-gun  detachments  only, 
as  a  rule,  going  down,  but  at  this  time 
the  nis^ht  relief  left  the  trenches  at 
daylight,  got  back  to  camp  in  an  hour. 
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rested  till  9  or  10  a.m.,  aud  then 
marched  to  Balaklava  for  foo<1,  or  for 
coal.  This  latter  we  carried  up  iu 
haversacks,  oue  on  eitlier  side,  and 
gave  it  in  at  the  company  kitchens. 
After  tlie  hattle  of  Balakhiva  we  lost 
the  use  of  the  Woronzow  Koad.  The 
state  of  the  track  now  traversed  espe- 
cially on  the  Col  de  Balaklava  (t.e.,  the 
rise  from  the  plain  to  the  upland),  has 
been  vividly  portrayed  by  Sir  E.  Ham- 
ley,  but  even  his  description  of  its 
horrors  falls  short  of  the  facts.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  during  the 
winter  my  boots  were  sucked  off  my 
feet  by  the  tenacious  mud,  churned  up 
in  the  rich  alluvial  soil  of  the  valley  ; 
and  in  January  I  saw  eighteen  horses 
trying  in  vain  to  drag  a  gun  on  a  trav- 
elling carriage,  with  five  feet  diameter 
wheels,  over  the  hill,  which,  early  in 
October,  offered  no  difficulties  to  the 
hand  power  of  the  sailoi*s,  even  with 
the  gun  on  the  board-ship  trucks.^ 

But  all  our  journeys  were  not  under- 
taken for  our  stomachs.  Our  chiefs 
were  renewing  the  armament  of  the 
batteries,  prior  to  an  assault  in  which 
the  English  were  to  storm  the  Redan 
and  Barrack  battery.  This  assault  was 
unavoidably  delayed  till  after  the  Rus- 
sians had  been  strongly  re-inforced, 
and  they  occupied  the  Mamelon  while 
we  were  thinking  of  doing  so,  and  thus 
the  assault  was  eventually  postponed 
indefinitely. 

We  transported  our  own  ammuni- 
tion, each  blue-jacket  carrying  a  car- 
tridge, sixteen  pounds  in  weight,  for 
the  68-pounder  guns,  on  either  side  of 
the  body.  The  men  at  first  disliked 
carrying  these  to  the  battery,  thinking 
that  thirty-two  pounds  of  powder  was  a 
disagreeable  load  under  fire,  but  the 
officers  setting  the  example  in  picking 
up  the  bags,  nothing  was  said,  and  the 
load  was  soon  preferred  to  that  of 
round-shot,  as  being  of  easier  carriage. 
Later  in  the  siege  the  Naval  Brigade 
furnished  daily  parties  for  carrying  up 
hutting  materials  for  the  army,  besides 
two  hundred  men  to  assist  the  railway 
plate-layers. 

^  Wbeeln  of  eighteen  inches  diameter. 


We  were  not  the  only  combatants 
acting  as  transport.  The  infantry  at 
Balaklava  during  December  and  Jan- 
uary, carried  seven  thousand  loads  of 
siege  materials  to  the  Engineer  Parks, 
and  one  hundred  and  forty-five  tons 
weight  of  biscuit  to  the  Army  Head- 
quarters dep<>r.  It  was  not  till  the 
spring  of  1855  that  Croats  were  en- 
gaged as  carriers,  altliough  we  were 
within  two  days'  steaming  of  Constan- 
tinople, where  all  merchandise  and 
personal  luggage  is  transported  on  the 
backs  of  men,  who  at  that  time  earned 
from  9d.  to  la.  per  diem.  Even  had 
they  been  unwilling  to  come  to  the 
Crimea  on  any  terms,  and  we  could 
have  been  generous,  the  ministers  of 
the  sultnn,  who  was  then  our  *'very 
good  friend,''  could  doubtless  have 
found  means  of  persuading  them  if  the 
Porte's  aid  had  been  invoked. 

A  man  who  has  been  practising 
economy  all  his  life,  and  referring  to 
a  central  office  for  authority  to  expend 
even  the  smallest  sums,  cannot  change 
his  habits  in  a  few  weeks,  so  I  impute 
no  blame,  but  merely  record  a  fact 
noted  in  my  journal,  dated  1st  January, 
1855,  which  irritated  us  at  the  time  :  — 

We  were  offered  last  week  three  hundred 
ponies,  brought  up  to  Balaklava  on  specu- 
lation, but  the  officer  thinking  the  price 
too  high,  refused  to  purchase  till  he  had 
got  authority  from  a  superior.  This  he 
obtained,  but  when  he  returned  next  day 
the  French  had  bought  the  cargo. 

A  day  or  two  after  shifting  our  posi- 
tion, our  senior  officer  had  a  visit  from 
the  officer  commanding  a  French  regi- 
ment, stationed  immediately  above  our 
camp,  who  said :  "  We  think  your 
sailors  have  somewhat  indistinct  ideas 
about  ownership  of  animals.  As  yet 
our  men  have  strict  orders  not  to  re- 
taliate, but  I  must  explain  that  this 
cannot  continue,  and  as  I  have  some  of 
the  most  expert  thieves  in  Paris  under 
my  command,  unless  3'our  men  desist, 
some  morning  when  you  awake,  you'll 
find  half  your  camp  gone  I  "  I  pre- 
sume this  was  a  word  in  time  for  we 
remained  good  friends. 

During  the  last  days  of  November, 
and  the  first  of  December,  the  Russians 
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reconnoitred  our  posilion  at  uight,  and 
we  were  ordered  to  keep  full  gun  de- 
tachments in  the  batteries.  This  was 
irksome,  for  the  trenches  were  fre- 
quently inundated  by  the  heavy  rains, 
and  we  had  to  sit  on  stones  or  shell 
boxes,  to  keep  our  feet  out  of  the 
water.  Just  before  daylight  on  the 
2nd  December,  the  Russians,  bayonet- 
ing a  pair  of  our  advanced  sentries  who 
were  sound  asleep,  fell  on  a  picquel, 
which  benumbed  with  cold  could  offer 
but  little  resistance.  Its  relief,  how- 
•ever,  came  up  at  the  moment,  and  our 
men  then  charged  and  drove  the  enemy 
back.  A  few  nights  later,  not  only 
were  the  sentries  killed,  but  several 
men  of  their  reliefs  (I  counted  seven) 
were  bayoneted  through  their  blankets, 
while  lying  asleep  in  the  advanced 
irench. 

The  Russians  at  this  time  frequently 
sent  out  a  dozen  men,  who,  crawling 
up  near  our  works,  opened  fire  ;  this 
obliged  our  soldiers  to  remain  on  the 
alert,  but  their  incessant  work  was 
daily  rendering  them  less  capable  of 
remaining  awake.  As  Lord  Raglan 
wrote  :  **  Our  men  are  on  duty  ^vq 
nights  out  of  the  six,  a  large  proportion 
constantly  under  fire." 

In  the  second  week  of  December,  I 
went  to  sleep  in  the  21-gun  battery 
about  8  P.M.,  when  it  was  freezing, 
and  I  was  more  anxious  to  get  out  of 
the  wind  than  into  a  dry  spot.  The 
wind  dropped  and  it  rained  about 
2  A.M.,  when,  although  I  felt  I  was 
getting  wet,  I  was  too  tired  to  rise. 
When  I  tried  to  do  so  just  before  day- 
light, I  could  not  move,  the  water 
having  frozen  around  me,  for  with  the 
coming  day  the  temperature  had  fallen. 
My  comrades  carrie<l  me  back,  and 
putting  hot  bottles  to  my  feet  and 
around  my  body,  with  loving  care 
and  attention  saved  me  from  frost-bite. 
Numbei-s  of  our  sentries  were  thus 
affected,  and  six  weeks  later  some  of 
the  Navnl  Brigade  offlcei-s  went  round 
every  morning  before  daylight,  to  brimr 
in  soldiers  who  from  the  intense  cold 
had  become  incapable  of  movement. 
Our  commodore  records  in  his  diary 
that  he  watched,  later  in  the  siege,  a 


soldier  staggering  out  of  the  trenches 
towards  Ciimp,  till  he  fell.  Captain 
Lushington  hurried  to  him,  but  he  was 
already  dead,  having  struggled  on  till 
his  heart  ceased  lo  act. 

Few  men  till  late  in  December  had 
more  than  one  shirt,  which  they  liad 
worn  incessantly  day  and  night  for 
weeks.  During  the  last  week  of  Octo- 
ber, when  the  days  were  pleasantly 
warm,  our  soldiei*s  tried  to  wash  their 
only  shirt,  and  every  afternoon  in  the 
trenches  the  covering  parties  might  be 
seen  sitting  naked,  and  picking  vermin 
of  all  kinds  from  their  garments.  Now, 
their  hair  and  bodies  swarmed  with 
lice  ;  they  had  but  one  pair  of  lace 
boots,  which  when  wet,  they  were 
afraid  to  take  off,  lest  they  should  fail 
to  get  them  on  again.  When  ques- 
tioned by  the  doctor  they  would  often 
deny  that  they  felt  numbness  in  the 
feet,  lest  they  should  be  ordered  to 
take  off  their  boots,  and  go  to  hospital. 

The  life  of  an  infantry  soldier  be- 
longing to  a  batudion  in  the  front  was 
thus  spent :  The  men  were  mustered, 
carrying  great-coat  and  blanket,  just 
before  dusk,  and  marched  through  a 
sea  of  mud  into  the  trenches,  wliich 
were  full  of  deep  holes  from  which 
bouldei*s  and  stones  had  been  taken  ; 
into  these  holes,  owing  to  darkness, 
the  men  often  fell.  Wlien  the  soldier 
reached  his  position,  he  had  to  sit  with 
his  back  to  the  parapet,  and  his  feet 
drawn  up  close  to  allow  others  to  pass 
along  the  four  feet  wide  trench.  If  he 
was  not  for  picquet  in  the  advanced 
trenches,  he  could  lie  down,  hoping 
that  his  comnides  out  in  tlie  front 
would,  by  keeping  awake,  give  sufii- 
cient  warning  in  the  event  of  an  at- 
tack. Assuming  the  soldier  was  not  on 
picquet  and  there  was  no  alarm,  and 
these  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  he 
could  lie  down  till  daylight,  when  he 
marched  back  to  camp.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  winter  he  was  generally  on 
duty  two  nights  out  of  three,  and  later, 
every  other  night. 

This  applie(l,  however,  to  those  men 
who  were  required  only  as  a  guanl  or 
reserve  in  the  trenches,  and  not  to  the 
condition  of  those  who  were  employed 
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from  two  to  three  hundred  yards  iu 
advauce,  of  tea  withiu  converdatioual 
dislauce  of  the  opposing  sentries.  The 
reliefs  of  the  sentries  could  snatch  a 
dog^s  sleep,  four  hours  out  of  six, 
hoping  their  comrades  would,  hy  re- 
maining on  the  alert,  give  them  time  to 
jump  up  ere  the  enemy  was  on  them  ; 
hut  for  the  two  hours  each  man  was 
out  near  the  enemy,  the  strain  on  the 
nervous  system  would  have  been  great 
even  to  a  robust,  well-fed  man.  These 
sentries  had  necessarily  to  stand  abso- 
lutely still,  silent,  and  watchful,  and  as 
the  severity  of  the  weather  became 
more  and  more  marked,  numbers  of 
men  whose  frames  were  weakened  by 
want  of  adequate  nutritious  food  were 
found  in  the  morning  frost-bitten  and 
unable  to  move.  One  battalion  which 
landed  nearly  nine  hundred  strong 
early  in  November  was  actually  in  the 
trenches  six  nights  out  of  seven,  and 
then  became  so  reduced,  not  only  in 
numbers,^  but  also  in  the  men's  bodily 
strength,  that  it  was  unable  to  go  on 
duty  again. 

When  the  soldier  got  back  to  camp, 
he  used  to  lie  under  a  worn-out  tent, 
through  which  the  rain  beat,  often  in  a 
puddle  which  chilled  his  bones.  The 
less  robust  would  fall  asleep  completely 
worn  out,  to  awake  shivering,  and  in 
many  cases  to  be  carried  to  a  hospital 
scarcely  more  comfoilable  than  the 
tent  which  they  had  left,  and  thence  to 
a  grave  in  two  or  three  days.  Those 
who  were  stronger,  went  out  and  col- 
lected roots  of  brushwood,  or  of  vine, 
and  roasted  the  green  coffee  ration  in 
the  tin  of  the  canteen  ;  then,  as  al- 
ready described,  pounding  in  it  a  frag- 
ment of  shell  with  a  stone,  ere  they 
boiled  it  for  use.  Others  unequal  to 
this  laborious  process,  would  drink 
their  rum  with  a  piece  of  biscuit  and 
lie  down  in  the  gi'eat-coat  and  blanket 
which  they  had  brought,  often  wet 
through,  from  the  trenches. 

In  the  afternoon  the  soldier  was  sent 
on  falii^ue  from  five  to  seven  miles, 
according  to  the  position  of  his  camp, 
usually  to  B&laklava,  to  bring  up  ra- 

>  Id  February,  two  hundred  and  ninety  all  ranks . 


tions.  On  his  return  he  had  again  to 
gather  fuel  to  boil  the  salt  beef  or  salt 
pork  in  his  mess  tin,  which  did  not 
hold  water  enough  to  abstract  the  salt. 
A  portion  of  it  therefore  only  was  con- 
sumed, and  it  was  necessary  from  time 
to  time  to  tell  off  men  to  bury  the  quan- 
tities thrown  away.  Salt  pork,  which 
was  issued  two  days  out  of  seven,  was 
frequently  eaten  by  the  men  in  lis  raw 
slate,  from  the  difficulties  of  finding 
fuel  to  cook  it. 

Shortly  before  dusk  the  soldier  either 
marched  back  to  the  trenches,  or  lay 
down  to  sleep,  if  he  was  not  on  picquet 
in  front  of  the  camp.  Many  men,  dis- 
liking to  report  themselves  sick,  were 
carried  back  from  the  trenches  in  the 
morning,  and  died  a  few  hours  after- 
wards ;  those  who  reported  sick  were 
taken  to  hospital,  in  many  cases  a 
bell  tent ;  here  the  men  lay  often  in 
mud  on  the  ground,  and  in  many  in- 
stances their  food  was  only  salt  meat 
and  biscuit,  and  they  were  so  crowded 
together  that  the  medical  officer  could 
scarcely  pass  between  the  patients. 

The  regimental  medical  officers,  un- 
able to  procure  medical  comforts,  med- 
icine, or  proper  housing,  were  eager 
to  send  down  their  patients,  even  in 
storm  and  rain,  to  Balaklava,  as  the 
best  chance  of  saving  their  lives.  As 
we  had  no  transport,  and  the  French 
could  not  always  lend  us  mule  litter- 
transport,  many  were  necessarily  car- 
ried on  cavalry  horses,  which,  slipping- 
up  on  the  hill  beside  Balaklava,  often 
caused  the  further  injury  or  death  of 
the  patient.  As  I  was  returning  from 
Balaklava,  on  more  than  one  occasion  I 
met  a  party  of  sick,  mainly  frost-bitten, 
riding  cavalry  horses,  the  troopers  lead- 
ing them  and  holding  the  men  on,  but 
the  ground  was  covered  witli  snow  and 
very  slippery,  and  on  the  hill  above 
Kadikoi,  I  once  saw  every  man  have  a 
fall  from  the  horses  slipping,  and  some- 
times falling. 

The  small  schoolhouse  at  Balaklava 
held  only  between  three  hundred  and 
four  hundred  men,  thus  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  sick  and  wounded  were 
necessarily  laid  on  the  beach,  exposed 
to  the  elements  in  all  weathers,  await- 
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ing  ilieir  turns  for  etubarkatiou  iu  ihe 
tniuttporls.  Wbile  on  Ihe  sleaiuer  be- 
tween Balakliiva  and  tlie  Bosphorus, 
a  voyage  of  from  tliirty-six  to  forty- 
eight  hours,  the  soldier  seldom  got 
anything  but  tea  and  biscuit,  some- 
times only  water.  Yet  no  man  was 
ever  heard,  even  in  hospital,  to  com- 
plain, or  even  to  allude  to  his  suffer- 
ing's, except  as  incidents  inseparable 
from  war  time. 

I  have  given  some  instances  of  our 
ignorance  of  war,  but  surely  there  is 
nothing  in  history  grander  than  the 
enduring  courage  and  discipline  of  the 
British  soldier  as  shown  in  the  winter 
1854-5.  There  was  practically  no 
crime.  It  is  true  sentries  fell  asleep, 
but  not  till  the  men's  strength  was 
exhausted  by  sUirvation,  exposure,  and 
overwork.  The  engineer  officers  often 
complained  of  the  smallness  of  the  task 
executed  by  working  parties,  but  the 
majority  of  the  workers  were  more  lit 
for  a  convalescent  home  than  for  hard 
labor.  When  the  men  were  so  listless 
at  night  as  to  vex  energetic  officers 
who  were  anxious  to  push  forward  the 
covered  ways  towards  the  enemy's 
works,  it  needed  only  a  sortie,  and  the 
inspiring  shout  of  any  officer  whose 
voice  they  could  recognize  in  the  dark- 
ness, to  send  a  few  men  headlong  into 
a  crowd  of  Russians.  Though  there 
was  an  absolute  weakness  of  bodily 
strength,  yet  the  men's  spirits  never 
quailed,  and  it  was  a  common  occur- 
rence for  men  to  deny  feeling  ill,  lest 
they  should  throw  more  duty  on  their 
comrades. 

The  epoch  of  the  old  soldier,  as 
known  in  long  service  armies,  has 
passed  away.  After  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  in  the  ranks  as  a  private,  his 
field  service  value  sensibly  decreases. 
Moreover,  except  in  the  small  propor- 
tion of  about  one-twentieth  of  our 
forces,  ho  declines  to  serve  on.  There- 
fore, he  cannot  be  seen  ag}iin,  nor 
indeed  wouM  he  be  so  effective  for 
modern  warfare,  as  the  more  fully 
instructed  soldier*  of  to-day,  when 
stiffened  by  experienced  non-commis- 

>  When  full-grown. 


sioned  officers,  a  small  proportion  of 
old  soldiers,  and  reserve  men  ;  but  we 
who  saw  the  old  soldier  die  without  a 
murmur,  may  well  be  excused  dilating 
on  his  virtues  when  we  endeavor  to 
describe  what  he  suffered  for  our  coun- 
try, which,  having  given  him  a  task  far 
beyond  his  strength,  failed  to  supply 
him  with  clothes  and  food. 

When  the  soldier  reached  Scutari  in 
the  early  months  of  the  ^r,  his  treat- 
ment was  very  different  from  what  it 
became  later.  In  peace  time  the  sol- 
dier in  hospital  used  his  own  under- 
linen,  knife,  fork,  and  spoon,  and  as 
at  first  there  was  no  supply  of  these 
articles  in  the  field  hospitals,  and  next 
to  none  at  Scutari,  the  result  was 
painful,  for  when  dysenteric  patients 
were  admitted,  their  shirts,  worn  day 
and  n\\*\\i  for  months,  were  neces- 
sarily, in  many  cases,  cut  from  off  the 
men's  backs.  Miss  Nightingale  arrived 
at  Scutiiri  on  the  4th  of  November,  and 
although,  in  the  first  instance,  she 
acted  as  an  adviser  only  of  the  secre- 
tary of  state  for  war,  yet  her  local 
power  increased  daily  ;  the  doctora 
assisted  her,  and  if  our  departments 
were  slow  to  act  —  a  natural  result  of 
close  inquiry  into  estimates  —  yet  the 
irresponsible  public,  when  made  aware, 
by  the  graphic  correspon<lence  of  Mr. 
W.  H.  Bussell,  of  the  situation  in  the 
Crimea,  was  quick,  and  the  distribution 
of  the  Times  fund  began  at  Scutari  in 
December.  A  month  later,  those  in 
the  Crimea  were  also  benefited  by  it. 

I  have  before  me  a  sketch  of  Inker- 
man  by  Simpson,  cut  from  an  illus- 
trated paper  of  Febmary  10th,  1855. 
On  the  reverse  side  I  read  :  "  English 
Funds  heavy.  .  .  .  Proposed  army  in- 
crease of  thirty-five  thousand  men  has 
a  depressing  effect.  .  .  .  The  army  in 
the  Crimea  falls  into  the  most  '  heart- 
rending' condition,  but  it  is  the  press 
which  exposes  the  truth." 

Much  had  been  done  at  Scutari  by 
the  single  engineer  officer  available 
before  Miss  Nightingale  arrived,  but 
more  was  needed.  The  buihlings  we 
occupied  were  magnificent  in  appear- 
ance, but  underneath  were  sewers  and 
cesspools  choked  with  filth.    The  wind 
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blew  sewer  gas  into  the  corridors 
where  many  of  the  sick  were  lying. 
The  wards  had  no  ventilation,  and  the 
patients  were  greatly  overcrowded. 
The  closets  in  the  upper  floor  were 
drained  by  earthen  piping  running 
down  through  the  walls,  and  these 
being  misused,  as  is  the  wont  of  un- 
educated folks,  were  constantly  choked, 
causing  an  intolei-able  stench.  Bags, 
bed-clothing,  and  bones,  were  often 
removed  from  the  pipes,  and  on  one 
occasion  the  body  of  a  newly  born 
baby,  for  the  building  was  occupied 
not  only  as  a  hospilal,  but  also  as  a 
dep6t  for  troops. 

When  tlie  troops  landed  at  Gallipoli 
in  the  early  spring  of  1854,  the  women 
and  children  accompanied  some  battal- 
ions, and  although  they  were  at  once 
ordered  back,  a  few  managed  to  remain 
at  Scutt\ri.  From  the  end  of  1864 
there  was  continuous  improvement  in 
the  drainage  and  administration,  and 
when,  stricken  by  typhoid,  I  lay  there 
several  months  in  1856,  until  my 
mother's  nursing  and  a  strong  consti- 
tution enabled  me  to  travel  by  short 
stages  to  England,  the  hospital  was  as 
perfect  as  it  could  be  ma<]«  .^  The 
death  rate  in  the  hospitals,  )>oih  front 
and  base,  shows  clearly  when  our  mis- 
eries culminated  — 

1854-6. 

July       ....  880 

October.        ...  760 

December  1,900 

January         .        .        .  3,100 

but  from  Pebruary  on  it  steadily  dimin- 
ished, and  in  June,  1855,  was  no  greater 
than  in  hospitals  at  home. 

While  the  soldiers  were  thus  dying 
at  a  rate  exceeding  the  percentage  of 
deaths  from  the  Great  Plague  of  Lon- 
don, in  1665,  the  Naval  Brigade 
enjoyed  comparatively  good  health, 
losing  ten  and  a  half  per  cent,  only,  of 
which  seven  ]>er  cent,  were  fatal  wound 
cases,  against  an  average  of  fifteen  per 
cent,  in  the  cavalry,  and  twenty-four 
per  cent,  in  the  battalions  around 
Balaklava,  which  carried  stores.  The 
iufantry  in  the  front,   from    sickness 

»  I  gathered.  In  August.  1894.  that  the  Turks  had 
reverted  to  their  system  of  drainage. 


alone,  lost  on  an  average  thirty-nine 
per  cent,  but  in  eight  battalions  which 
were  most  hardly  worked,  the  mor- 
tality amounted  to  over  seventy  per 
cent. 

There  were  many  causes  accounting 
for  this  remarkable  difference  of  the 
military  and  naval  forces,  but  their  rel- 
ative importance  may  be  stated  in 
sequence  as  follows  :  — 

The  sailoi-s  had  — 
Good  cooking  arrangements. 
More  clothes, 
Less  work. 

After  the  great  storm  the  Naval  Bri- 
gade moved  to  a  sheltered  valley.  The 
men  lived  in  tents  throughout  the  win- 
ter, but  they  were  thoroughly  drained, 
and  shelters  were  made  for  drying 
clothes,  by  building  up  walls  and  cov- 
ering them  with  hides  and  tarpaulins. 
So  much  importance  was  attached  to 
this  point  that  the  first  hut  we  got  from 
England,  erected  about  the  middle  of 
January,  was  converted  into  a  drying 
room.  The  company  cooks  were  not 
taken  to  the  trenches ;  *  good  soup 
cauldrons  were  made  out  of  empty 
powder  cases  ;  parties,  commanded  by 
an  officer  who  himself  always  carried  a 
load,  brought  charcoal  or  coal  from 
iJalaklava  daily  ;  our  water  supply  was 
good,  and  close  at  hand,  for  we  got 
some  well-sinkers  from  the  army,  and 
thus  ensured  our  men  drinking  from  an 
uncontaminated  source.  Great  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  sanitation  of  our 
camp,  and  to  ensure  its  perfect  cleanli- 
ness the  latrines  were  dug  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  ravine,  over  which 
we  threw  a  suspension  bridge. 

We  received  certain  necessaries  from 
army  stores  on  application,  irrespective 
of  the  time  we  had  worn  our  garments 
since  leaving  our  ships,  while  in  the 
army  there  arose  delays  and  misunder- 
standings as  to  whether  free  issues 
were  to  be  made,  or  a  subsequent 
charge  exacted  from  the  men. 

In  the  morning,  either  coffee  or 
cocoa,  generally  the  latter,  was  pre- 
pared, as  on  board  ship.  On  a  slight 
increase    of   sickness  —  it    being    sus- 

>  I  helieve.  from  December  onward,  most  bat- 
talions left  some  cooks  in  camp. 
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peeled  Ihat  the  men  for  the  dayli<^ht 
relief,  in  order  to  have  a  few  minutes 
more  in  their  hlankets,  did  not  give 
themselves  time  to  drink  their  coffee  or 
cocoa  —  tliey  were  paraded  hy  compa- 
nies ten  minutes  hcfore  we  marched 
off,  and  were  made  to  drink  their  ration 
in  front  of  the  officers.  Quinine  and 
lime  juice  was  also  always  swallowed 
on  parade,  and  oranges  were  served  out 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  navy, 
as  additional  rations  and  not  as  med- 
ical comforts,  which,  as  in  the  army, 
were  issuahle  only  on  medical  advice. 

When  the  men  returned  from  the 
batteries  in  the  evening,  they  had  hot 
soup  made  from  salt  meat,  which  had 
been  in  soak  to  extract  the  salt ;  and 
sometimes  from  bullocks'  heads,  which 
were  bought  from  the  butchers  at 
the  adjoining  commissariat  slaughter 
places,  when  fresh  meat  wms  issued  to 
the  troops.  This  was  in  addition  to 
our  own  rations,  for  which  we  drew 
fresh  meat  ten  times  in  December. 
Moreover,  the  men,  except  from  one  or 
two  ships,  spent  only  three  or  four 
months  on  shore,  being  recalled  when 
their  ships  went  home,  and  replaced  by 
fresh,  healthy  men,  recently  arrived 
from  England. 

Our  men  had  not  only  more  clothing, 
but  the  officers  saw  that  every  man  on 
returning  from  the  trenches  removed 
his  wet  garments  before  he  was  allowed 
to  lie  down,  and  they  were  dried  in  the 
shanties  above  described,  heated  with 
a  stove  for  the  purpose.  Later  in  the 
siege,  when  our  men  got  their  month's 
pay,  there  was  at  first  some  drunken- 
ness at  night.  This,  being  detnmental 
to  health,  was  at  once  checked  by  a 
tattoo  parade  muster  taken  by  officers, 
who  in  those  days  did,  and  as  I  believe 
still  do  in  the  navy,  much  of  the  work 
performed  by  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers in  the  army. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  the  sailors 
knew  better  how  to  manage  on  shore 
than  did  soldiers,  but  their  daily  life, 
when  at  sea,  quickens  a  man's  re- 
sources of  mind  more  than  does  peace 
service  in  a  garrison  ;  and,  moreover, 
we  numbered  only  twelve  hundred  of 
all   ranks,  had   many  officer,  so  per- 


sonal supervision   was    easy   to    carry 
out. 

I,  personally,  was  in  the  trenches 
nearly  every  second  night  during  the 
winter,  but  most  of  the  men  had  from 
three  to  four  nights  in  bed. 

During  the  whole  of  January  our 
soldiers  had  as  much  as  they  could  do 
in  keeping  the  trenches  free  of  mud 
and  snow,  when  the  hair  on  the  men's 
faces  was  often  covered  in  icicles.  The 
soil  varied  from  an  impenetrable  frozen 
hardness,  which  defied  the  spade,  to  a 
soft  and  sticky  mud,  which  clung  to  it, 
but  in  the  last  week  of  January  there 
was  a  slight  improvement  in  the 
weather,  and  mattera  were  then  im- 
proving also  at  our  base. 

We  found  Balaklava,  a  village  of  five 
hundred  inhabitants,  neither  cleaner 
nor  dirtier  than  most  Tartar  locations, 
but  from  want  of  system,  it  went  from 
bad  to  worse.  Dead  animals  floated  on 
the  water  —  dead  carcases,  human  and 
animal,  were  buried  all  around,  many 
so  incompletely  as  to  be  washed  up 
when  a  westerly  wind  raised  the  water 
in  the  harbor.  There  were  no  slaugh- 
ter-houses, no  latrines,  and  most  peo- 
ple did  what  suited  them  best  without 
regard  to  othei-s.  The  harbor  was 
crowded  with  shipping,  with  mixed  car- 
goes, loaded  in  England  without  due 
consideration  for  us  at  Balaklava,  an<l 
thus  both  human  and  animal  food, 
tents,  warm  clothing,  heavy  onlnance, 
and  siege  material  were  frequently 
stowed  in  one  big  ship.  In  most  of 
our  ships  bills  of  lading  were  sent  out, 
but  when  alterations  of  cargo  were 
made  at  intermediate  ports  in  the  Med- 
iterranean, the  changes  were  not  al- 
ways noted. 

With  the  arrival,  at  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary, of  Admii-al  Boxer,  who  took  charge 
of  the  port,  landing  stages  were  built 
and  things  began  to  go  straighter,  if  at 
first  not  so  smoothly  as  at  Kamiesh, 
where  the  French,  utilizing  their  Alge- 
rian experiences,  had  everything  well 
arranged  from  the  outset. 

During  the  month  of  Pebruary, 
though  the  tide  of  our  misery  had 
slackened,  there  was  yet  much  suffer- 
ing.   About  the  third  week  tliere  was  a 
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heavy  fall  of  snow,  accompaDied  by  a 
biting  Dortberly  wlud.  Our  uurabers 
were  iucretised  by  drafts,  and  on  tbe 
Ist  Pcbruaiy  our  strengib  was  forty- 
four  tbousaud,  but  of  lliese  eighteen 
thousand  only  were  present,  and,  un- 
fortunately, the  drafts  were  not  of  tbe 
same  stamp  as  tbe  men  they  bad  re- 
placed. Our  army  averaged  seven 
yeai-s'  service*,  in  September,  1854, 
now  tbe  lads  coming  out  were  eighteen 
ycai*s  of  age  or  under,  and  many  bad 
never  been  taught  bow  to  shoot.  A 
general  officer  writing  on  tbe  8th  De- 
ceml>cr,  mentions  seeing  these  boys  at 
squad  drill.  Moreover,  many  of  tbe 
officers  were,  equally  inexperienced, 
and  in  May  tbe  engineer  officers  com- 
plained, that  **  tbe  daily  expenditure  of 
ammunition  by  the  guards  of  the 
trenches  is  enormous.  The  men,  prin- 
cipally recruits,  and  tbe  greater  number 
of  officers  young  lads,  are  perfectly 
ignorant  of  their  duties,  the  men  are 
not  under  control,  and  empty  their 
pouches  as  soon  as  they  can."  And 
again,  they  complained  that  ^Mnstead 
of  waiting  quietly  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  they  cheer  and  fire  wildly  when 
expecting  an  attack,  causing  confusion 
in  which  they  frequently  wound  each 
other." 

We  were  learning,  however,  in  many 
ways,  and  later  always  bad  a  general 
officer  on  duty  in  tbe  trenches,  who,  by 
controlling  all  services,  made  every- 
thing work  more  smoothly. 

During  the  depth  of  the  winter  the 
magazines,  which  were  kept  well 
drained,  were  tbe  only  restful  spots 
in  tbe  batteries.  Although  they  only 
held,  with  any  degree  of  comfort,  one 
man,  officers  would  often  on  various 
pretexts  get  inside.  On  one  occasion 
the  officer  of  a  distinguished  regiment, 
durins:  a  night  of  pitiless  rain,  offered 
tbe  magazine  man  a  ration  of  rum, 
which  the  blue- jacket  accepted,  invit- 
ing the  officer  inside,  as  indeed  was 
expected.  After  an  bourns  conversa- 
tion tbe  blue-jacket,  being  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  the  officer,  and  having  tried 
in  vain  to  induce  him  to  move,  set  to 

*  Thif  is  from  memory. 


scratching  himself,  and,  with  much  bad 
language,  protested  be  was  being  eaten 
alive.  Tbe  officer  immediately  left, 
and  the  blue- jacket  was  enabled  to  lie 
down  at  full  length  I 

I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lord 
Raglan  at  this  time.  Whenever  I  was 
not  on  trench  or  transport  duty  I  was 
sent  to  Balaklava,  or  to  Kamiesh  to 
buy  food  for  our  mess,  and  at  the  latter 
place  1  called  in  Kazatch  Bay  to  see 
my  friend  Hewett,^  H.M.S.  Beagle, 
who  bad  been  ordered  home,  and 
stayed  the  night,  greatly  appreciating 
not  only  good  food,  but  unlimited  ablu- 
tions. When  I  was  leaving  next  morn- 
ing. Lieutenant  Burgoyne,'  H.M.S. 
Swallow,  who  bad  dined  with  Hewett 
in  order  to  meet  me,  asked  me  to  carry 
a  letter  for  bis  father,  General  Sir  John 
Burgoync,  up  to  headquarters,  and  I 
gladly  assented,  although  it  would  take 
me  some  way  round.  We  had  served 
together  in  H.  M.  S.  Queen  the  previ- 
ous year,  when  he  was  mate  of  the 
maintop,  of  which  I  was  midshipman. 
While  at  sea  in  a  half  gale  of  wind,  we 
were  ordered  to  send  down  our  topgal- 
lant-masts, and  <luring  the  operation  be 
showed  a  courage  and  power  of  bear- 
ing pain  I  have  seldom  seen  equalled. 

For  tlie  sake  of  my  readers  who  are 
not  acquainted  with  tbe  mysteries  of 
nautical  terms,  I  may  explain  that  a 
topmast  is  placed  alongside  a  lower 
mast,  and  is  pulled  up  into  its  position 
by  a  rope  passing  over  a  pulley  in  the 
top  of  the  lower  mast,  and  similarly 
tbe  topgallant-mast  is  hoisted  up  by  a 
rope  running  over  a  pulley  at  tbe  top 
of  tbe  topmast.  In  the  lower  end  of 
tbe  topgallant-mast  is  a  hole  corre- 
sponding with  a  hole  in  the  top  of  the 
topmast ;  and  when  as  the  mast  rises 
the  two  holes  coincide,  a  wedge-shaped 
piece  of  iron  called  a  tid  being  slipped 
in,  takes  and  supports  tbe  weight  of 
the  topgallant-mast. 

Tbe  man  at  the  topmast-head,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  pull  out  tbe  fid,  was 
afraid  to  put  both   hands  on  to   tbe 

«  Afterwards  Admiral  Sir  W.  N.  W.  Hewett, 
V.C. 

*  Lost,  with  all  hands,  when  in  command  of 
H3I.S.  Captain,  In  ISH. 
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grummet  which  ran  through  the  edge 
of  tlie  iroQ  wedge,  for  the  ship  was 
rolling  so  heavily  in  the  trough  of  the 
seas  as  to  render  it  difficult  for  any  one 
to  retain  his  position  aloft  without 
holding  on,  and  Burgoyne,  using  strong 
language  at  the  man  for  his  want  of 
nerve,  ran  nimbly  aloft,  and,  pushing 
him  out  of  the  way,  put  both  hands  on 
to  the  fid  and  attempted  to  pull  it  out. 
The  wood,  after  several  houi*s'  rain, 
had  swollen,  enclosing  the  fid  so  tightly 
that  it  required  considerable  effort  to 
move  it. 

During  the  half-hearted  efforts  of 
the  man,  who  only  exerted  the  force  of 
one  arm,  the  marines  on  deck  had  got 
tired  of  holding  Ihe  weight,  and  just  as 
Burgoyne,  getting  the  fingers  of  both 
hands  inside  the  hole,  had  succeeded 
in  moving  the  fid,  the  marines  ^^  com- 
ing up"  (i.e.,  slacking  their  hold), 
let  down  the  topgallant-mast,  weigh- 
ing three-quarters  of  a  ton,  on  to  Bur- 
goyne's  hands,  catching  the  tips  of  two 
fingera,  which  were  crushed. 

Burgoyne  felt  that  his  hand  was 
jammed  beyond  any  effort  he  could 
make  to  extricate  it.  If  he  had 
screamed  or  shouted,  the  fifty  men  on 
the  top-gallant  fall  ^  would  have  looked 
up,  and  lie  would  have  remained 
pinned  by  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  but 
with  extraordinary  self-command,  plac- 
ing his  disengaged  hand  to  his  mouth, 
he  hailed  the  deck  in  a  voice  which 
mug  clear  amidst  the  howling  wind, 
shouting,  **0n  ieck  there  ?'*  —  *'  Ay  I 
ay  I  "  —  "  Sway  again."  And  the  ma- 
rines, falling  6acJk  (i.e.,  throwing  all 
their  weight  on  to  the  rope),  lifted  the 
mass  from  off  my  friend's  fingers,  who 
managed  to  withdraw  his  hand,  but, 
faint in<;  immediately,  we  had  to  send 
him  down  on  deck  slung  in  the  bight  of 
a  rope. 

Bain  fell  as  I  left  Kazatch,  and  by 
the  time  I  got  to  headquarters,  eight 
miles,  but  which  seemed  to  me  double 
that  distance,  I  was  muddy  to  my 
knees  and  wet  through.  I  was  anx- 
ious not  to  be  seen,  for,  besides  my 
dirty  state,  midshipmen  in  those  days 

>  Hoisting  rope. 


were  taught  to  regard  their  superiors 
with  awe.  Thus  we  saluted  carefully 
every  senior;  we  stood  touching  our 
caps  when  addressing  a  post-captain, 
and  remained  bareheaded  before  an 
admiral.  Having  delivered  the  letter, 
I  was  hurrying  away  when  I  was  called 
back,  and  taken  in  to  see  Lord  Raglan, 
who  was  sitting  at  the  luncheon-table 
with  a  French  general,  to  whom  I  was 
presented.  Lord  Raglan  making  me 
blush  by  relating  some  incidents  of 
the  bombardment,  personal  to  myself, 
which  he  had  heard  from  Captain  Peel, 
and  with  which  I  need  not  trouble  my 
readers.  He  then  desired  one  of  his 
staff  to  see  after  my  comforts,  and 
somewhat  to  my  relief  said  nothing 
more  till  I  was  leaving  the  room.  It 
exists  now  (1894)  very  much  as  then, 
for  although  the  farm  is  occupied,  the 
large  room,  as  well  as  the  small  room 
next  to  it,  in  which  Lord  Raglan  died, 
has  not  been  disturbed  in  any  way. 

I  spent  Christmas  day  in  the  battery, 
and  while  speaking  to  a  sei^eant,  who 
was  in  charge  of  a  working  party,  what 
we  thought  was  a  shot  lodged  in  the 
parapet  close  to  us  without  interrupt- 
ing our  conversation  at  first,  but  a  few 
seconds  later  it  burst,  and  a  fragment 
cut  my  cap  off  my  head,  but  without 
hurting  me. 

I  dined  that  night  with  Captain  Peel, 
to  whom  I  had  been  acting  as  aide-de- 
camp during  the  time  his  own  aide- 
de-camp,  who  was  a  shipmate,  had 
been  away,  sick  on  board  II. M.S.  Dia- 
mond. The  other  three  guests  were 
Captains  Lushington,  Burnett,  and 
Moorsom,  so  I  felt  much  honored. 
Peel  did  everything  well,  from  duty 
downwards ;  and  the  dinner  was  a 
triumph  of  art,  considering  the  circum- 
stances. 

From  the  end  of  the  year  to  the 
middle  of  January  was  perhaps  the 
climax  of  our  misery.  Men  died  in 
great  numbers  still,  and  on  the  1st 
January  there  were  12,035  men  in  hos- 
pital, and  11,367  at  —  though  it  cannot 
be  truly  said  fit  for  —  duty.  Now, 
however,  nearly  every  man  got  two 
shirts,  socks,  and  an  extra  blanket,  and 
some  great-coats  had  been  issued  ;  by 
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the  20lli  January  over  six  thousand 
sheepskin  jumpers  had  been  given  out, 
and  towards  tlie  end  of  Januai^  libenij 
issues  were  made.  Some  may  remem- 
ber TuncKs  pathetic  picture  of  two 
starved,  wan,  threadbare  soldiers  in  a 
snowstorm.  One  is  saying,  *'  Jim,  they 
say  tliey'll  give  us  a  medal  I  "  "  In- 
deed I  Maybe  tliey'll  give  us  a  coat  to 
put  it  on  I "  But  the  drawing,  graphic 
as  it  is,  scarcely  conveys  the  intense 
previous  suffering  of  our  men,  who 
died,  as  they  lived,  without  making  a 
complaint. 

Tliough  supplies  of  food,  clothing, 
and  comforts  were  now  arriving,  the 
men  were  too  enfeebled  to  recover  at 
once,  and  in  January  our  right  attack, 
over  a  mile  in  extent,  was  often  at  the 
mercy  of  the  enemy  who  might  have 
easily  destroyed  our  guns  and  maga- 
zines. The  usual  number  we  could 
afford  to  send  down  to  the  trenches 
was  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  all 
ranks,  and  on  one  night  it  dropped 
to  less  than  three  hundred ;  yet  the 
remnants  of  our  battalion  struggled 
on.  One  battalion  paraded,  exclusive 
of  officers,  one  sergeant  and  seven  pri- 
vates, and  many  companies  numbered 
only  from  seven  to  eight  files. 

In  the  last  week  of  February  two 
Russian  men-of-war,  moored  in  the 
upper  harbor,  under  Shell  Hill,  an- 
noyed greatly  our  2nd  Division  by 
throwing  shell  into  its  camp.  In  order 
to  lift  the  shell  over  the  intervening 
heights,  the  gun  firing  them  was  slung 
on  deck  something  like  a  mortar.  Cap- 
tain Peel  worked  out  a  scheme,  on 
which  he  did  me  the  honor  of  asking 
my  opinion.  His  idea  was  to  take  four 
or  six  boats  after  dark  down  the  face  of 
the  cliff  almost  o[Tposite  to  the  steam- 
ers. We  were  then  to  launch  the 
boats,  pull  out  about  three  hundred 
yards,  and  board  the  ships,  killing  or 
driving  below  the  few  men  who  we 
believed  would  be  on  deck  after  the 
crews  had  retired  to  rest.  In  case  of 
success,  we  were  then  to  tow  the  ships 
ashore,  or,  if  necessary,  higher  up  the 
harbor,  immediately  under  the  hill,  on 
the  crest  of  which  the  battle  of  Inker- 
man  was  fought. 


When  pressed  for  an  opinion  as  to 
the  probable  result  of  our  undertaking, 
I  expressed  myself  as  doubtful  of  its 
success,  but  ui^ed  that  any  loss  of  men 
we  might  incur  woukl  be  compensated 
for  b}'  the  fright  we  should  give  the 
Russians,  and  the  spirit  of  adventure 
imparted  to  our  men.  The  commander- 
in-chief,  however,  thought  the  opera- 
tion was  too  hazartlous,  and  declined  to 
allow  it. 

Nevertheless,  Captain  Peel's  scheme 
having  become  known,  stimulated  the 
thoughts  of  other  seamen,  and  later  in 
the  siege,  John  Shepbeard,  boatswain's 
mate  of  H.M.S.  St.  Jean  d'Arc,  in- 
vented and  constructed  a  vei-y  small 
boat,  suitable  for  carrying  one  man  and 
a  large  explosive.  This  duck -like 
structure  floated  only  three  inches 
above  the  water,  and  in  it  he  visited 
in  succession  several  ships  of  our 
squadron  anchored  outside  Sevastopol, 
without  being  discovered.  He  then 
conceived  an  idea  of  launching  his  boat 
in  the  harbor,  and  paddling  it  under 
one  of  the  Russian  men-of-war,  to 
which  he  proposed  to  fix  an  explosive 
and  retire  before  the  fuse  acted.  On 
the  15th  July,  1855,  in  the  presence  of 
the  officers  commanding  the  Naval 
Brigade,  Shepheard  launched  his  little 
craft,  under  protection  of  the  French 
sentries,  in  Careenage  Bay,  and  pad- 
dled westwards  until  he  was  stopped 
by  a  number  of  boats  conveying  troops 
from  the  inner  harbor  to  the  north 
side.  No  one  appears  to  have  noticed 
him,  but  he  could  not  venture  through 
the  constant  stream  of  boats,  and 
eventually  retired  in  safety  back  to 
Careenage  Bay,  shortly  before  day- 
light. 

We  lost  a  friend  on  the  14th  March, 
Captain  Craigie,  Royal  Engineers,  who 
had  never  missed  a  day's  work  since 
the  7th  October,  when  he  laid  out  the 
flrst  battery.  He  had  ju^^t  been  re- 
lieved by  Captain  Wolseley,»90th  Light 
Infantry,  who  was  lent  to  the  Engi- 
neers for  duty,  and  had  reached  the 
Middle  Ravine,  where,  in  the  act  of 
lighting  his  pipe,  he  was  struck  down 

1  Now  Field  Manhal  ViMount  Wolseley. 
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by  a  mortar  shell,  greatly  regretted  by 
all  of  us.  Lord  Wolseley  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  showing  nie  the  place  (August, 
1894),  for  the  covered  way  from  the 
21 -gun  battery  into  the  Middle  Havine 
still  exists.  A  little  further  south,  i.e., 
higher  up  the  ravine,  there  is  a  cluster 
of  trees,  marking  the  French  burying- 
place,  opened  after  they  relieved  our 
2nd  Division  on  the  extreme  right 
attack.  The  French  are  a  practical 
people  in  war,  and  added  a  length  to 
the  grave  pit  every  morning,  so  that 
it  was  always  ready  for  the  corpses, 
which  were  stripped  and  buried  as 
soon  as  the  soldiers  were  dead. 

On  tlie  22nd  March,  the  Russians 
attacked  the  French  near  the  Mamelon 
early  in  the  evening,  and  later  got  into 
an  advanced  battery,  a  small  bugler 
about  sixteen  years  ot  age  sounding 
the  advance  on  our  parapet  until  he 
fell,  from  a  volley,  pierced  by  seven 
bullets.  Tiie  Russians,  led  by  a  Cir- 
cassian chief,  were  for  some  minutes  in 
the  battery,  and  the  Circassian  not 
knowing  any  one  was  in  the  magazine, 
tried  to  explode  it,  but  was  shot  by  the 
gunner,  who  had  slept  soundly  till  it 
was  too  late  for  him  to  retire  with  his 
comrades.  A  working  party  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men  of  the  90th 
Light  Infantry  was  at  hand,  and  the 
Russians  were  driven  back  with  loss. 

Next  day  a  flag  of  truce  was  arranged 
to  bury  the  dead,  and  I  was  sent  to  the 
battery  with  a  large  piece  of  calico, 
which  I  handed  over  to  the  senior 
officer,  with  the  order  to  hoist  it  at 
12.30  P.M.,  and  then  hurried  on  to  our 
most  advanced  trench  to  tiy  to  reach 
the  Mamelon  before  sentries  were 
posted.  While  waiting,  I  amused  my- 
self by  shouting  and  throwing  stones  at 
five  of  our  soldiers,  who,  not  having 
been  relieved  at  daylight,  had  remained 
out  in  front,  and  had  made  themselves 
as  small  as  possible  in  the  grass.  They 
were  so  sound  asleep  that  they  never 
awoke  until  I  shook  them.  I  ran  on 
to  the  front,  and  after  picking  up  and 
sending  back  a  wounded  Russian  from 
the  northern  side  of  the  ravine,  I  got 
on  to  the  ridge  connecting  the  Mame- 
lon and  Malakoff,  when  I  was  stopped 


by  a  Russian  officer ;  not,  however,  be- 
fore I  had  time  to  look  at  the  fall  of 
the  ground  to  the  north  of  tlie  ridge, 
which  was  my  main  object,  since  it 
was  there  the  Russians  would  inevita- 
bly form  up  their  reserves  to  retake  the 
Mamelon  after  the  French  had  carried 
it  by  assault,  which  was  then  in  con- 
templation. Sentries  were  now  placed, 
and  for  two  hours  we  chatted,  some  few 
Russian  officers  speaking  English,  and 
several  being  conversant  with  French. 

During  the  cessation  of  hostililieSy 
some  Russian  officers  remarked  on  the 
excellent  practice  made  by  a  68-pounder 
gun,  in  the  21-gun  battery,  and  in- 
formed us  that  they  had  one  of  equally 
heavy  calibre,  with  which  they  meant 
the  following  morning  to  silence  our 
gun,  which  had  done  them  much 
damage.  The  challenge  was  eagerly 
accepted.  Soon  after  daylight  next 
morning  the  Russian  gun  opened  fire, 
and  was  answered,  shot  by  shot,  from 
our  right  68-pounder,  no  other  guns 
taking  part  in  this  duel.  Our  practice 
was  superior  to  that  of  the  foe,  and 
after  we  had  fired  our  seventeenth  shot, 
the  Russians  ^^  ceased  firing"  and 
dropped  a  mantlet  over  the  embrasure, 
thus  admitting  that  their  gun  was 
silenced. 

Captain  Peel,  who  had  gone  on  board 
when  the  Diamond's  detachment  re- 
embarked,  came  back  on  the  2nd  April 
with  two  hundred  blue- jackets  from  his 
new  command,  H.M.S.  Leander,  and 
took  me  as  his  aide-de-camp,  but  on  the 
6tli  I  nearly  lost  the  api>ointment.  On 
coming  into  the  battery  from  the  ad- 
vance, several  men  shouted  ^'  Look  up, 
sir ! "  and  I  saw  a  mortar  shell  in  the 
air  over  my  head,  but  though  it  fell 
close  to  me  it  failed  to  burst.  I  valued 
the  appointment  not  only  for  its  con- 
necting me  more  closely  with  one  I 
admired  so  much  but  because  it  gave 
me  forage  for  my  pony.  Feeding  it  in 
the  deptli  of  winter  had  been  a  serious 
difficulty,  and  some  of  my  methods 
were  not  such  as  I  can  now  commend, 
although  my  pony  had  done  public  ser- 
vice throughout  the  siege.    Elsworlhy  ^ 
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au(l  I,  in  one  of  our  earliest  visits  to 
Balaklava,  had  observed  the  stacks  of 
barley  on  the  wharves  laid  out  for  the 
ration  parties,  and  later,  we  took  the 
pony  down,  I  carrying  somewhat  os- 
tentatiously a  bottle  of  rum,  the  accu- 
mulation of  my  ration.  The  sentry 
perceiving  the  rum,  pony,  and  two  men 
with  lashings,  walked  to  the  end  of  his 
beat  and  looked  towanls  the  mouth  Of 
the  harbor  till  we  had  balanced  and 
lashed  a  sack  on  the  saddle,  when,  as 
we  departed,  he  returned  and  picked 
up  my  rum  rations  from  between  two 
sacks.  For  a  week  or  ten  days  only 
this  source  failed  us,  and  during  this 
time  the  pony  was  fed  on  biscuits  and 
loaves  of  bread  bought  in  the  French 
camp.  I  built  a  shanty  for  it,  gave  it 
one  of  my  blankets,  and  it  was  never 
sick  or  sorry. 

On  one  occasion  I  profited  by  the 
aniniaPs  sagacity  and  memory  of  local- 
ities. I  had  been  sent  with  a  message, 
and  as  night  closed  in,  losing  my  way, 
I  rode  close  up  to  the  Russian  lines 
near  where  the  allies  joined  hands.  I 
perceived  my  mistake  but  could  not 
identify  my  position,  so  threw  the  reins 
on  the  pony's  neck.  It  wheeled  sharply 
round  and  carried  me  straight  back  to 
our  camp. 

At  2  A.M.  on  the  18th  June,  1855, 
when  I  was  going  out  with  the  storm- 
ing party,  I  tied  up  the  pony  to  a  gun 
in  the  21-gun  battery,  and  never  saw  it 
again  till  late  in  July,  when  we  met 
under  the  following  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances :  I  had  been  ten  days  on 
board  H.M.S.  Queen,  off  Sevastopol, 
and  in  Therapia  liospital  for  nearly  a 
month,  when,  as  my  wound  showed  no 
inclination  to  heal,  I  was  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  embarked  for  Ports- 
mouth. The  ship  sprung  a  leak  next 
day,  and  we  were  transferred  to  an- 
other ship  which  was  actually  under 
weigh,  when  to  our  great  disgust  we 
were  ordered  by  signal  to  anchor,  and 
wait  for  two  officers  and  two  horses. 
These  were  Major  Foster,  4th  Dra- 
goon Guards,  witli  his  charger,  and 
Major  Radcliffe,^  20th  Regiment,  and 

^  Now  General  Radoliffe,  C.B. 


my  pony,  which  neighed  with  delight 
on  seeing  me.  Neither  officer  knew 
anything  about  the  pony.  I  learnt  later 
that  a  captain  of  a  merchant  vessel 
owned  by  my  uncle,  Mr.  Western 
Wood,  had  visited  the  camp  after  I 
was  wounded,  and  at  the  request  of  my 
messmates,  had  got  the  pony  taken  to 
Constantinople  by  a  friend.  It  lived 
at  my  mother  and  sister's  home,  in 
Essex,  till  1883. 

Early  in  April,  Lord  Raglan,  accom- 
panied by  Sir  Harry  Jones,  walked 
round  the  right  attack,  and  on  receiv- 
ing the  guns  under  my  charge,  he  com- 
plained of  fatigue  and  asked  where  he 
could  sit  down.  Sir  Harry  Jones  de- 
sired us  to  place  some  shell  boxes  near 
the  68-pounder  as  a  seat  for  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. Possibly  neither  was 
aware  that  this  gun  was  drawing  most 
of  the  desultory  fire  then  being  carried 
on.  The  engineer-in-chief  went  away 
to  the  other  part  of  the  battery,  and 
had  scarcely  left  us  when  a  shot  cut 
through  the  parapet  six  inches  above 
Lord  Raglan's  liead,  smothering  him 
with  stones  and  earth.  As  he  stood  up 
to  shake  the  earth  off  his  head,  calm 
and  unmoved  as  usual,  he  said  ^^  Quite 
close  enough." 

It  rained  all  night  of  the  8th-9lh  of 
April,  and  when  we  went  to  our  guns 
in  the  morning,  the  water  was  up  to 
the  level  of  the  platforms  which  were 
raised  about  a  foot  above  the  ground 
in  the  trench  in  which  the  battery  was 
formed.  The  Russians  apparently  did 
not  anticipate  our  renewing  the  bom- 
bardment that  morning,  and  must  have 
had  very  few  gun  detachments  in  their 
batteries  as  neither  the  Malakoff  nor 
the  Redan  answered  our  fire  for  some 
time.  Soon  after  we  had  opened,  an 
aide-de-camp  came  down  and  ordered 
us  to  cease  firing  immediately,  and 
block  up  tlie  embrasures,  as  it  was  con- 
sidered that  the  weather  was  too  in- 
clement. AVe  had  scarcely  complied 
with  the  order  when  another  mes- 
senger arrived,  desiring  us  to  re-open 
immediately.  I  had  charge  of  three 
guns,  one  an  8-inch  65-hund  red  weight 
gun  and  two  long  32-poundei-s.  With 
the  8-inch  gun,  which  was  manned  by 
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men  who  had  served  in  the  first  boin- 
bardment,  we  soon  got  the  range  and 
made  good  practice,  but  the  shooting 
of  the  32-|)ouuder  guns'  crews,  fur- 
nished by  H.M.S.  Leauder,  was  very 
wild  and  eventually,  by  verifyuig  the 
laying  of  the  No.  1, 1  found  both  were 
short-sighted.  While  I  was  getting  the 
range  with  the  centre  gun,  the  captain 
of  the  right-hand  gun  tired  such  erratic 
shots  that  I  ordered  him  to  ''  cease 
firing,"  when  No.  3,  the  loader,  by 
name  Michael  Hardy,  asked  if  the 
guns^  crews  might  "change  rounds," 
and  that  he  might  take  the  duties  of 
No.  1.  This  1  sanctioned,  and  after 
two  rounds  he  got  on  the  target  a  gun 
in  the  Malakoff  battery,  and  made 
excellent  practice. 

The  Russians  answered  our  fire 
slowly ,1  but  carefully,  and  during  the 
first  hour's  work  the  embrasure  of  the 
8-inch  gun  which  drew  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  fire  was  cut  down  and 
rebuilt  three  times.  After  firing  be- 
tween two  and  three  houi*s,  the  8-inch 
gun,  which  stood  in  the  angle  of  the 
battery,  the  right  half  of  which  fired  at 
the  Malakoff,  while  the  left  half  fired 
at  the  Redan,  became  so  hot  that  we 
were  obliged  to  "  cease  firing,"  and  the 
men  released  from  their  work  crowded 
up  on  the  raised  platform  so  as  to 
stand  out  of  the  water,  which  in  the 
dug-out  trench  was  half-way  up  to 
their  knees.  The  other  two  guns  re- 
mained in  action. 

It  was  important  to  observe  exactly 
the  first  impact  of  each  shot,  which, 
with  a  steady  platform  for  the  tele- 
scope, I  was  able  to  effect,  calling  out 
"  ten  yards  to  the  right,"  or  "  twenty 
yards  short,"  as  it  struck  the  parapet 
or  ground.  I  was  resting  my  left  hand 
with  the  telescope  on  the  8-inch  gun, 
and  was  steadying  my  right  hand  on 

the  shoulder  of  Charles ,  first  class 

boy,  while  I  checked  the  practice  of 
the  centre  and  right-hand  gun,  when  a 
man  handed  round  the  grog  for  tlie 
gun's  crew  then  out  of  action.    The 

>  There  was  a  soarolty  of  ammimition  for  a  Ume, 
and  Colonel  Todleben  was  obliged  on  one  occasion 
to  empty  infantry  cartridges  to  provide  powder  for 
a  battery. 


boy  asked  me  to  move  my  elbow  while 
he  drank  his  grog,  so  that  he  might 
not  shake  me,  and  on  receiving  the 
pannikin  he  stood  up,  and  was  in 
the  act  of  drinking,  when  a  shot  from 
the  Redan,  coming  obliquely  across  us,, 
took  off  his  head,  the  body  falling  on 
my  feet.  At  this  moment,  Michael 
Hardy,  having  just  fired  his  gun,  was 
"serving  the  vent."  This  consists  in 
stopping  all  current  of  air  from  the 
gun  which,  if  allowed  to  pass  up  the 
vent,  would  cause  any  sparks  remain- 
ing after  the  explosion  to  ignite  the 
fresh  cartridge.  Hardy,  like  the  rest  of 
the  gun's  crew,  had  turned  up  his 
sleeves  and  trousers  as  high  as  he  could 
get  them  ;  his  sailor's  shirt  was  open 
low  on  the  neck  and  chest.  His  facc% 
neck,  and  clothes  were  covered  with 
the  contents  of  the  boy's  head  ;  to  lift 
the  thumb  from  the  vent  might  occa- 
sion the  death  of  Nos.  3  and  4,  the 
loader,  and  sponger,  who  were  then 
ramming  Jwme  ;  but  he  never  flinched. 
Without  moving  his  right  thumb  from 
the  vent,  with  the  left  hand  he  wiped 
the  boy's  brains  from  his  face  and  eyes 
as  he  looked  round  on  us.  Those  sit- 
ting near  me  were  speechless,  startled^ 
as  indeed  was  I,  for  I  had  felt  the  wind 
of  the  shot,  winch  passed  within  six 
inches  of  my  face,  when  we  were 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  situation 
by  Hardy's  somewhat  contemptuous 
exhortation  as  he  thus  addressed  tho 

men  :  "  You  fools,  what  the  hell 

are  you  looking  at  ?  Is  the  man  dead  ? 
take  his  carcase  away  ;  isn't  he  dead  ? 
take  him  to  the  doctor.  Jim,  are  you 
home  ?"  —  this  was  said  to  No.  3,  i\\v 
loader,  who  was  in  the  act  of  giving 
the  final  tap  on  ramming  home  the 
fresh  charge,  and  on  getting  the  an- 
swer, '*  Yes,"  without  bestowing  an- 
other look  at  us,  or  possibly  even 
seeing  me,  Hardy  gave  the  order  to  his 
gun's  crew,  "  Run  out,  ready." 

I  saw  a  great  deal  of  Hrrdy  after  tliiK 
episode,  for  always  going  to  batter^' 
together,  he  carried  down  my  blanket 
and  tea-bottle,  receiving  my  allowance 
of  rum  for  his  ser^Mce8.  He  was  in 
many  ways  a  remarkable  man,  for, 
having  been   stationed  on  shore  for  a 
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litUe  time  in  Eapatoria,  he  collected, 
doubtless  by  questionable  means,  some 
ponies,  which  he  used  to  let  out  on  hire 
to  the  officers  of  the  fleet  for  a  ndo. 
Brave  beyond  description,  he  was  an 
excellent  sailor  in  all  respects  when 
kept  away  from  drink,  but  any  excess 
rendered  him  unmanageable.  I  shall 
relate  his  heroic  end  in  the  next  num- 
ber of  these  reminiscences. 


From  The  Contemporary  Beriew. 

BEOOLLECnONS    OF    JAMES    ANTHONY 
FBOUDE. 

BY  THE  LATB  MBS.  ALEXANDEB  IBELAND, 
AUTHOB  OF  THE  "LIFE  OF  JANE 
WELSH  CABLYLE." 


It  was  on  October  1,  1889,  that  I 
went  down  by  Mr.  Froude's  invitation 
to  spend  a  few  days  at  his  country- 
house,  the  Molt,  Salcombe,  near 
Kingsbridge.  It  had  been  proposed  to 
me  to  write  a  memoir  of  Mrs.  Carlyle, 
and  I  felt  that  no  step  could  be  taken 
without  my  consulting  Mr.  Froude, 
who,  as  executor,  had  it  in  his  power 
either  to  encourage  my  undertaking,  or 
to  show  me  plainly  that  the  thing  had 
better  not  be  done,  or  not  done  by  me. 
I  left  Paddington  Station  at  nine  on  a 
lovely  day,  and  arrived  at  the  little 
station  of  Kingsbridge  about  five ; 
then  had  a  drive  of  about  seventeen 
miles  to  the  Molt.  The  country  was 
exquisite ;  but  darkness  crept  on  long 
before  I  heard  the  gravel  under  the 
wheels,  and  found  myself  at  the  door 
of  the  Molt.  I  was  ushered  into  the 
drawing-room,  where  were  two  young 
ladies,  the  daughters  of  Mr.  Froude. 
The  room  struck  me  as  very  quaint  and 
pretty,  antique  and  tasteful.  I  was 
cordially  welcomed,  and  was  just  en- 
joying a  cup  of  tea,  when  Mr.  Froude 
came  into  the  room.  A  fine  man, 
above  the  ordinary  height,  and  with  a , 
certain  stateliness  of  aspect,  younger- 
looking  than  I  had  expected.  He 
must  have  been  about  seventy  ;  well 
knit,  but  slender ;  a  fine  head  and 
brow,  with  abundant  grey,  not  white, 
hair ;  handsome  eyes,  brown  and  well 
opened,    with    a   certain    scrutiny    or 


watchfulness  .  in  their  regard — eyes 
which  look  you  well  and  searchiugly  in 
the  face,  but  where  you  might  come  to 
sec  now  and  then  a  dreamy  and  far-off 
softness,  telling  of  thoughts  far  from 
present  surroundings  and  present  com- 
panionship. The  eyes  did  not  reassure 
me  at  that  first  interview,  though  they 
attracted  me  strangely.  The  upper 
part  of  the  face  undeniably  handsome 
and  striking,  but  on  the  mouth  sat  a 
mocking  bitterness,  or  —  so  it  seemed 
to  me— a  sense  of  having  weighed  all 
things,  all  persons,  all  books,  all  creeds, 
and  all  the  world  has  to  give,  and  hav- 
ing found  everything  wanting  in  some 
essential  point ;  a  bitterness,  hardly  a 
joylessness,  but  an  absence  of  sunshine 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  face.  A  smile 
without  much  geniality,  with  rather  a 
mocking  causticity,  sometimes  seen ; 
and  the  facial  lines  are  austere,  self- 
contained,  and  marked.  Laughter  with- 
out mirth  —  I  would  not  like  to  say 
without  kindness  —  but  Froude's  kind- 
ness always  appeared  to  me  in  much 
quieter  demonstrations.  His  manners 
struck  me  as  particularly  fine  and  cour- 
teous ;  but  if  one  was  of  a  timid 
nature,  one  need  only  look  in  his  face 
and  fear.  By  and  by  we  assembled 
for  dinner,  and  he  gave  me  his  arm. 

The  talk  fell  upon  "growing  old," 
and  Froude  asked  me  how  I  felt  about 
it.     I  said  I  thought  it  a  happy  thing. 

"  How  so  ?  "  asked  Froude  sharply. 

"  For  one  thing,"  I  said,  **  so  much 
less  makes  us  happy.  We  expect  less 
of  life." 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,  one  learns  to  expect 
nothingy^^  he  said  bitterly  ;  '*  in  youth 
one  had  ideas  of  splendid  possibilities, 
of  all  sorts  of  reforms,  and  good  deeds, 
and  so  on  —  one  intended  to  set  the 
whole  universe  straight,  to  do  wonder- 
ful things ;  but  one  soon  finds  it  all 
hopeless  —  that  there^s  nothing  what- 
ever to  be  done.  And  one  gives  it  all 
up,  and  just  goes  on  like  other  people  ; 
but  I  don't  see  that  one  is  much  the 
happier  for  it." 

On  the  table  before  us  were  some 
maccaroons,  the  ordinary  kind.  Froude 
pointed  to  them  and  said  :  — 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Ireland,  I'm  going  to 
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ask  j'ou  a  question  I've  asked  every 
giiest  who  has  visited  me  for  the  last 
ten  years.  Wliy  is  it  that  those  biscuits 
always  have  three  almonds  on  the  top 
—  always  in  the  same  position  ?  You 
find  these  biscuits  all  over  Europe  and 
America  and  elsewhere,  but  I  never 
see  them  wtlliout  the  three  almonds  on 
the  top.  What  do  you  suppose  is  the 
meaning  of  it  ?  " 

I  hiughed,  and  said  :  "  Well,  Mr. 
Froude,  I  shouldn't  think  there  is  any 
meaning  whatever." 

"The  only  rational  reply  I  ever 
had,"  said  Froude. 

"  But  I  don't  think  it  a  very  rational 
question,  father,"  said  Miss  Froude. 

"  Fes,"  he  said,  *'  it's  a  very  good 
question  for  the  people  who  think 
they  know  everything^'*''  and  he  looked 
severely  at  me  for  a  single  moment. 

After  coffee  we  Udked  again.  He 
said  Carlyle  was  fond  of  saying  exactly 
what  he  thought  of  people,  and  never 
fancied  it  could  hurt  them.  Naturally 
much  pain  was  given  when  these 
uttemnces  were  published,  and  came 
to  people  in  that  cold,  fixed  form,  and 
without  the  great  guffaws  of  laughter 
which  took  off  much  of  their  harahness 
when  said. 

"There  was  Mrs.  Procter,"  said 
Froude  ;  "  I  believe  I  grieved  her  very 
much  in  the  publishing  of  the  ^  Rem- 
iniscences.' She  never  forgave  me. 
It  was  that  word  '  menagerie,'  as  ap- 
plied to  her  mother's  house,  that  did 
the  mischief." 

I  laughed,  and  added,  "But  it  was 
such  a  capital  word,"  and  he  laughed 
again. 

"  Carlyle,"  said  he,  "  simply  saw 
things  and  people  as  they  tcere,  and  so 
did  Mi's.  Carlyle.  She  had  a  descrip- 
tion in  one  of  her  letters  of  Browning, 
which  would  have  driven  the  poet  wild^ 
and  I  asked  Carlyle,  on  one  occasion,  if 
I  should  publish  it,  and  he  said,  ^  Ay  I 
ay  I  why ixotl  It  cannot  do  the  man 
any  harm  to  know  what  a  sensible  womwi 
thought  of  him.'  But,"  added  Froude, 
with  a  keen  look  at  me,  "you  see  I 
didnH  publish  it  I  " 

"  Carlyle  disliked  Wordsworth,"  said 
Froude.     "He    said   Wordsworth   was 


always  looking  at  people  as  through  the 
wrong  end  of  a  powerful  telescope, 
seeing  them  clearly,  but  exceedingly 
small  —  exactly  as  Carlyle  sometimes 
did  himself,  and  Mrs.  Carlyle  too." 

Froude  showed  great  kindliness,  but 
little  demonstration,  to  his  immediate 
circle,  80  far  as  I  observed. 

In  a  conversation  at  breakfast  he  said 
he  would  always  rather  have  people 
separately,  than  together. 

"  In  a  committee,  for  instance,"  said 
he,  "you  get  the  united  folly  and  not 
the  united  wisdom  of  the  whole." 

On  this  day  I  was  asked  to  make  one 
of  a  party  for  a  boating  expedition. 
Mr.  Fronde's  son  had  already  started  in 
a  tiny  skiff,  and  we  were  to  go  in  a 
rather  larger  boat,  accompanied  by 
three  sailors.  The  morning  was 
bright,  with  a  fierce  wind  and  dark 
blue  sky,  with  white  clouds  here  and 
there. 

AVe  walked  through  the  pretty 
grounds  to  the  private  landing-stage, 
the  party  coubisting  merely  of  Froude, 
his  elder  daughter,  and  myself.  The 
young  lady  spoke  somewhat  apologet- 
ically as  to  the  wild  look  of  the  sea, 
her  father's  love  of  danger,  her  hope 
that  I  would  not  feel  myself  compelled 
to  go,  etc.  But  I  was  in  no  mood  to 
manufacture  feai*s,  and  felt  none.  The 
arrangement  in  the  boat  was  that  Miss 
Froude  sat  amidships,  facing  the  rud- 
der end,  where  I  sat  beside  her  father. 
The  three  men  disposed  themselves  at 
the  stern  end  of  the  boat.  There  was  a 
mast,  but  no  canvas  hoisted  ;  the  wind 
and  tide  were  both  against  us,  and  it 
was  slow  work  for  the  strong  men  to 
pull  against  both,  and  thus  we  slowly 
made  our  way  past  Salcombe,  and 
towards  Kingsbridge,  with  a  sense  of 
labored  strain  in  our  progress,  and  an 
indescribable  vividness  of  color  in  sea, 
land,  and  sky  all  around.  I  sat  in  the 
stern  of  the  boat, ••Mr.  Froude  holding 
the  tiller-ropes  in  his  hand.  He  Uilked 
to  me,  but  we  sat  apart,  so  far  as  the 
narrow  dimensions  of  the  craft  per- 
mitted. I  sat  somewhat  sideways,  not 
to  incommode  him,  and  steadied  myself 
by  holding  to  an  iron  hook  which  was 
I  near  my  hand.    Fronde's  conversation 
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was  memorable.  Once  or  twice  we 
aaw  the  little  skiff  with  youug  Froude, 
but  we  uever  remaiued  beside  it  more 
thau  a  few  uioiueuts.  After  a  couple 
of  hours  or  so  the  order  was  given  to 
^0  homewards,  and  a  large  sail  was 
hoisted.  Now,  with  wind  and  tide  in 
our  favor,  and  the  latter  beginning  to 
blow  most  violently,  we  literally  flew 
along  the  waler.  The  sensation  was 
overpowering,  exhilarating,  and  deeply 
exciting.  I  sat  very  still,  but  the  sight 
of  the  glittering  water,  over  which  we 
passed  with  such  breathless  rapidity, 
the  desperate  sense  of  having  let  go  of 
any  slight  hold  we  possessed  of  the  ele- 
ments, caused  me  for  some  moments  to 
close  m}'  eyes. 

There  was  a  whistling,  keen  cry  in 
the  wind,  and  we  were  hurried  along 
by  sheer  force  of  the  current  of  air  and 
water.  Opening  my  eyes,  I  was  sud- 
denly aware  of  a  change  in  the  scene. 
An  ominous  blackness  lay  on  the  water 
immediately  around  our  little  boat. 
The  sun  still  shone  at  a  distance,  but 
we  seemed  in  night.  The  cry  of  the 
wind  was  raised  to  a  wild  shriek,  the 
water  rose  tumultuously,  the  fierce  gale 
came  down  one  of  those  ''  chines,''  as 
the  Devonshire  folk  call  them  —  one 
of  those  narrow  clefts  between  two 
hills.  The  sky,  too,  had  changed  ;  the 
sail  almost  struck  the  water  ;  i-ain  and 
sleet  fell  abundantly. 

Just  before  this  change  of  weather,  I 
had  been  saying  to  Mr.  Froude  :  "  I 
shall  never  believe  that  I  have  been 
here — it  is  all  like  a  dream  to  me  — 
this  experience."  And  my  companion 
had  said  :  ''You  are  like  the  lady  who 
saw  a  ghost  in  her  dream  and  would 
not  believe  in  it.  Shall  I  grasp  your 
arm,  and  leave  a  black  mark  as  a  sign  ? 
or  is  there  any  other  way  ?" 

His  dark  eyes  were  very  close  to  me, 
and  I  added  nervously  :  "  Oh,  I  am 
only  joking." 

**  But,"  he  continued,  "  will  nothing 
remain  to  you  of  these  sights  and  im- 
pressions after  you  leave  us  ?  " 

"To  m€,"  I  said,  "all  will  remain  ; 
but  I  despair  of  ever  conveying  any 
true  impression  to  another." 
He    made    no    reply.     The    squall 
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repeated  itself  furiously,  and  we 
shipped  a  good  deal  of  water,  the  sail 
again  dipping  terribly.  The  little  craft 
could  not  be  righted.  Froude,  who 
still  held  the  tiller-ropes,  said,  with 
what  seemed  to  me  a  sardonic  smile, 
and  perfectly  unmoved  :  — 

"  Are  you  afraid  ? "  He  spoke 
loudly  —  for  the  roar  of  the  elements 
made  it  needful. 

I  met  his  look,  and  said  quietly  : 
"  Not  in  the  least  I "  on  which  he 
turned  his  head  from  me. 

The  storm  now  grew  more  violent. 
Miss  Froude,  who  was  self-possessed, 
but  very  pale,  said,  so  as  to  be  heard  : 

"I  think  we  are  in  danger,  father." 
To  which  the  reply,  given   without  a 
tinge  of  emotion,  was  :  — 
"  Very  likely." 

It  flashed  through  my  mind  with  the 
strange  rapidity  that  is  born  of  such 
moments,  that  a  near  possibility  lay  at 
hand  of  our  all  being  drowned  —  since 
the  capsizing  of  a  pleasure-boat  in  deep 
waters  has  often  led  to  such  an  end. 
I  saw,  in  my  mind's  eye,  the  submerg- 
ing of  that  little  unmanageable  craft. 
I  thought :  Here  is  Mr.  Froude  seventy 
years  of  age  —  myself  fifty — he  not 
longing  to  live  —  I  not  longing  to 
live.  Hitherto  I  had  been  careful  not 
to  touch  him,  but  with  the  violent 
movement  of*  the  boat  I  felt  an  inclina- 
tion to  catch  at  his  arm,  but  did  not. 
"  Still,"  thought  I,  **  if  we  drown  it  will 
be  together  ;"  and  conscious  myself  of 
entire  physical  disability,  it  might, 
after  all,  have  been  that  we  should 
have  clung  together  in  that  supreme 
moment.  It  takes  me  more  time  to 
write  this  than  was  allowed  for  the 
thoughts  to  flash  through  my  mind. 
For  again  Fronde's  voice  snid,  close  to 
my  ear  :  — 
"  JLre  yon  ready  ?" 
And  something  nerved  me  up  to  add 
distinctly  :  — 

"  Quite  ready.  The  place,  and  the 
hour,  and  the  company  will  do  very 
well,  if  it  is  to  be  noto  and  here  !  " 

"  Well,"  said  he  dreamily,  "  if  'tis 
not  now  'tis  yet  to  come  —  the  readi- 
ness is  all " 

And  almost  as  soon    as   the  words 
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were  spokeu  the  boat  righted,  the  stress 
of  the  storm  abated,  and  we  got  under 
shelter  of  some  rocks. 

Then  Froude  said  coldly  :  "  Don't 
trust  to  first  impressions,  Mrs.  Ire- 
land !  "  And  he  gave  me  one  of  his 
unfavorable,  searching  looks. 

The  men  pulled  the  boat  up  into  a 
little  cove,  and  we  got  out  while  they 
put  all  to  rights  as  well  as  they  could. 

No  emotion  whatever  was  expressed 
on  any  side,  but  one  of  the  men  looked 
pale.  We  again  took  our  seats  in  the 
boat  and  made  for  the  landing-place. 
On  the  homeward  sailing,  in  calm  and 
sunless  water,  Froude  said  to  me :  — 

'^  You  are  not  afraid  of  the  sea  !  I 
had  an  American  gentleman  of  some 
note  here  with  me  lately,  and  took  him 
out,  and  we  had  a  bit  of  a  squall ;  and 
this  man  turned  positively  green  with 
fear." 

"  He  was  probably  seasick,"  said  I. 

"  Oh  dear  no  I  "  said  Froude  em- 
phatically ;  ''he  was  in  a  rage  to  think 
that  such  an  important  person  as  him- 
self was  like  to  meet  his  death  in  our 
wretched  mud-puddle  !  It  was  simply 
a  contemptible  consciousness  of  self 
that  made  him  green." 

The  conversation,  on  this  boating 
expedition,  had  turned  much  upon 
Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  towards  whom 
Froude  evidently  felt  gneat  affection. 
Indeed,  he  spoke  of  him  with  real  ten- 
derness, and  extreme  admiration. 

"  Poor  Clough  I  "  he  said,  "  his  heart 
was  pretty  well  worn  out ;  he  could 
not  have  lived  any  longer,  and  never 
would  have  done  any  more.  His  was 
a  fine,  spiritual  nature,  with  the  high- 
est ideals,  the  deepest  conscientious- 
ness." 

Froude  spoke  much  and  kindly  of 
Matthew  Arnold,  but  contrasted  him, 
in  many  points,  with  Clough. 

"  Kat  Arnoldy'*  he  said,  "  had  a  use- 
ful   sort   of   ujorhing   couscience,  and 

plenty  of  smartness, — but "  and 

the  speaker's  eyes  became  thoughtful 
and  dreamy,  and  he  relapsed  into 
silence.  He  was  often  silent  after 
touching  on  any  theme  which  warmed 
him. 

A  slight  but  significant  trait  marked 


our  disembarking  after  the  squall  at 
sea.  Froude  stooped  and  gathered  a 
flower,  a  common  pink  thing,  called,  I 
believe  "  sea-thrift,"  or  "  sea-pink," 
and  gave  it  me,  with  some  trifling  re- 
mark. The  matter  was  only  noticeable 
as  occuriing  after  such  very  near  risk 
of  none  of  the  party  gathering  flowers 
on  ''  this  earthly  ball  "  any  more. 

On  a  subsequent  day  Froude  gave 
me  a  curious  account  of  the  first  time 
he  had  met  Swinburne  —  at  a  dinner, 
where  Matthew  Arnold,  Buskin,  Lord 
Houghton,  and  other  literar}'  men  were 
present.  Swinburne  must  have  been 
little  more  than  a  boy  at  the  time. 

After  dinner,  suddenly  the  door 
opened,  and  a  little  figure  appeared  — 
a  "boy-man"  —  and,  bounding  past 
the  guests,  stood  upon  an  ottoman,  so 
that  he  could  well  be  seen. 

''  The  lad  began  spouting  some  of  his 
most  outrageous  poems,"  said  Froude, 
*'  some  of  his  very  worst  I "  And  the 
narrator  smiled  bitterly,  continuing : 
''  We  all  sat  in  amazement  till  he  fin- 
ished, when  Buskin,  making  his  way 
through  the  company,  hurried  up,  and 
took  Swinburne  fairly  in  his  arms, 
saying,  '*  How  beautiful  I  how  divinely 
beautiful  I  " 

Swinburne,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was,  at  this  time,  little  more  than  a 
boy. 

Words  of  mine  cannot  describe  the 
extraordinary  beauty  of  this  place, 
"The  Molt,"  as  it  appeared  to  me. 
Sitting  at  my  bedroom  window,  I  felt  1 
could  cast  a  pebble  into  the  deep  blue 
sea  far  below. 

Between  the  house  and  the  sea  lie 
grounds  with  sloping  velvet  lawns, 
close  cut  and  deep  iu  tint ;  here  and 
there  spreading  cedar-trees,  the  ilex, 
the  acacia.  On  the  walls  of  the  house 
the  wisteria,  which,  however,  was  not 
in  blossom  at  the  time  of  my  visit ; 
but  the  Gloire  de  Dijon  roses  hung 
their  fragrant  blooms,  the  heliotrope 
grew  like  a  tree,  and  one  whole  wing 
was  loaded  with  great  fragrant  magnolia 
blooms.  Winding  paths  led  gradually 
down  to  the  landing-stage,  past  an 
orange  garden  and  many  plots  of  almost 
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tropical  vegetation.  A  low,  grey  stone 
wall  bounded  the  pleasure  grounds, 
and  over  it  the  Panipns-grass  drooped 
its  heavy  heads  nearly  into  the  sea  be- 
neath !  The  house  itself,  large,  low, 
nimbling,  seems  cut  out  of  the  living 
rock,  which  towers  behind  it,  and  is 
crowned  with  trees  and  greenery.  The 
deep  purple  of  the  sky  reminded  me  of 
Italy  ;  the  incessant  murmur  of  the 
sea  down  below  gave  me  a  sense  of 
sadness  and  of  peace.  I  sat  one  morn- 
ing on  a  garden  seat  on  the  terrace 
overlooking  the  sloping  lawn,  with  all 
the  marvellous  beauty  of  the  place 
imprinting  itself  unalterably  on  my 
mind.  Breakfast  was  over,  and  the 
freedom  of  an  English  country-house 
gsive  me  the  opportunity  of  quiet 
thought  for  a  while.  By  and  by  the 
French  window  of  Fronde's  study  was 
pushed  open  from  within,  and  he 
walked  towards  me.  It  was  with  a 
decidedly  disparaging  and  doubtful  air 
that  he  approached  me  on  the  occasion 
I  have  alluded  to.  His  step  left  the 
crisp,  white  gravel,  and  fell  on  the 
deep,  close  turf  on  which  my  seat  was 
placed.    I  said  :  — 

*'  I  shall  always  be  so  glad  I  came 
here." 

"  That  is  what  you  feel  wom?,"  he 
answered  pointedly  ;  ''  better  wait  and 
see  what  you  have  to  report  in  a  few 
days  I  " 

I  looked  up,  and  met  what  I  thought 
a  satirical  smile  —  it  was  rather  grue- 
some. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Mr. 
Froude,"  I  said,  and  he  laughed  out- 
right. 

"As  to  that,"  he  continued,  "you 
see,  I  am  trying  to  make  myself  agree- 
able at  present,  and  so,  I  suppose, 
are  you  f  Later  on  —  well  —  one  can't 
tell."     And  he  laughed  again. 

In  our  conversation  on  the  subject 
of  Mrs.  Carlyle,  Froude  questioned  me 
with  a  pertinacity  and  a  searching  in- 
tensity tolerably  hard  to  bear.  I,  know- 
ing what  I  had  any  chance  of  knowing 
of  this  woman's  life  as  closely  as  my 
own,  bore  patiently  the  almost  intoler- 
able ordeal,  answering  quietly  and  in 
as  few  words  as  I  could. 


At  length  he  said,  looking  keenly 
down  at  me  :  — 

"Ah  —  you  are  not  very  easy  to 
catch  — but  who  was  '  Cuittickins '  ?  " 
(Alluded  to  in  several  of  Mrs.  Carlyle's 
letters.) 

"That  was  Bishop  Terrot,"  I  re- 
plied, "Episcopalian  bishop  in  Edin- 
burgh." 

"Ah,"  said  Froude  sharply;  "but 
why  *Cia«tfcwi«'f' 

These  I  explained  to  be  the  tight- 
buttoned  gaiters  worn  by  ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries  —  and  my  companion 
laughed  heartily. 

On  the  same  morning  I  said  to  him, 
as  we  sat  in  the  study :  — 

"  I  have  formed  my  own  opinions  of 
the  character  of  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle  — 
and  nothing  can  alter  them." 

"J have  no  wish  to  alter  them,"  he 
said  shortly.  "  I  am  the  last  person  to 
do  so." 

"With  this  view,"  I  said,  "  I  have 
brought  with  me  a  lecture  written  by 
me  for  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 

Society  of   ,  and  delivered  quite 

three  months  since  —  and  dated,  as  you 
see.  This  is  my  bulwark  of  defence. 
For  this  lecture  is  the  essence  of  my 
memoir — if  lam  to  write  one  —  and 
unless  I  am  wrong  in  my  facts,  1  shall 
incorporate  it  intact  in  the  more  per- 
manent form."  I  then  asked  permis- 
sion to  read  it  to  him.  "  It  will  give 
you  less  trouble,"  said  I,  "  than  de- 
ciphering my  writing  —  and  you  must 
hear  it,  as,  if  the  genuineness  of  my 
book  is  ever  questioned,  here  is  my 
reply." 

Froude  assented,  and  I  commenced 
my  hard  task.  He  only  stopped  me 
once.  It  was  where,  in  quoting  Miss 
Jewsbury's  account  of  the  scene  in  St. 
George's  Hospital,  I  used  her  expres- 
sion as  to  the  sweet  and  smiling  calm 
on  the  face  of  the  dead  woman.  Here 
Froude  made  a  quick  action  with  his 
hand  and  said  :  — 

"That  is  wrong  —  I  never  saw  a 
sterner  face  in  my  life."  The  reading 
ended — I  sat  quietly — and  Froude 
said:  "Yes,  you  shall  do  the  book. 
It  wants  a  woman  — and  a  wife  — and 
a  happy  wife." 
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So  the  point  was  settled. 

I  remained  some  days  after  this  at 
the  Molt,  and  had  much  talk  with 
Froude,  whose  speech  was  golden.  In 
one  of  our  earliest  talks  he  said  :  — 

*'  And  why  do  you  want  to  meddle 
wilh  biography  ?  Why  can't  you  be  con- 
tent to  write  three-volume  novels  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  invention,"  I  said. 

"  Then  I  suppose  you  can't  write 
that  sort  of  '  rot '  out  of  which  Rider 
Haggard  and  such  men  make  their 
thousands  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  clever  enough  for  that," 
I  replied. 

"That  answer  is  disingenuous,"  he 
jsaid. 

«*Wcll,"  said  I,  "I  donH  want  to 
write  those  books." 

*'  ThaVs  better ^'''^  said  Froude,  and 
turned  away.  But  afterwards  he  re- 
newed the  subject  and  said  :  *'  I  am 
glad  you  don't  come  to  rtie  saying  you 
think  you  have  a  mission^  of  any  kind, 
or  want  to  remove  a  veil  from  the  eyes 
of  mistaken  humanity  on  awy  subject 
—  or  to  do  anything  grand  or  philan- 
thropical  —  or  that  sort  of  idiotcy.  I 
have  heard  so  much  of  that  kind  of 
thing." 

'*  Oh  dear  no  I "  I  said.  *'  I  want  to 
put  a  little  money  in  my  pocket.  I 
have  no  other  motive,  and  as  a  pub- 
lisher asked  for  the  book,  I  took  the 
necessary  steps.     Nothing  more." 

"  ThaVs  welW  said  Froude. 

It  was  a  trial  to  me  on  several  occa- 
sions to  tlnd  myself  taking  a  hand  at 
whist  with  Mr.  Froude  as  my  part- 
ner—  and  evidently  an  accomplished 
player.  I,  only  equal  to  what  is  called 
"  family  whist,"  felt  myself  often  at 
fault,  on  one  occasion  making  a  very 
decided  and  stupid  blunder,  I  saw  the 
muscles  of  Mr.  Fronde's  face  contract 
involuntarily.  He  was  too  well-bred 
to  manifest  a  moment's  im])atience. 

"  I  am  sorry  I  made  such  a  stupid 
mistake,"  said  I,  while  the  cards  were 
being  dealt  for  the  next  hand. 

Then  Froude  spoke  with  some  shy- 
ness :  — 

"Oh,  my  dear  Mrs.  Ireland  I  don't 
talk  like  Ihat.  Never  say  you  are  in 
the  wrong  1    Let  all  the  rest  of   the 


world  be  wrong,  but  do  you  be  in  the 
Hght !  " 

"  Those  are  your  tactics,"  I  said  ; 
"but  you  surely  don't  expect  me  to 
carry  them  out?" 

He  looked  at  me  with  some  kindness 
in  his  eyes,  I  thought,  and  said  :  "  No  ; 
not  you^  perhaps."  And  the  matter 
dropped. 

Speaking  of  Arthur  Helps  on  one 
occasion,  Froude  said  that  when  Helps 
first  came  to  visit  him,  he  said  :  — 

"Now,  before  we  begin,  let  me  ask 
you  one  question.  Do  you  keep  a 
diary  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Froude,  "  and  1  never 
mean  to  !^^ 

"All  right,"  said  his  guest.  "Had 
you  kept  a  diary,  I  would  never  have 
spoken  a  word  in  your  presence." 

I  was  impressed  with  a  certain  reti- 
cence observed  by  Mr.  Froude  in 
speaking  of  Mi-s.  Carlyle.  We  have  it 
in  her  own  letters  that  she  must,  at  one 
time,  have  actually  contemplated  leav- 
ing him.  And  the  idea  must  have 
been  discussed  in  Fronde's  presence. 
For  he  said  to  me  that  Carlyle  had 
showed  remarkable  equanimity  at  the 
prospect  —  a  prospect  which  might  pos- 
sibly be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  half- 
jest  (one  of  those  jests,  however, 
which  have  within  them  a  terrible 
grain  of  earnest).  Carlyle  had  replied 
that  he  was  very  busy,  full  of  work, 
and  did  not  think,  on  the  whole,  that 
he  should  miss  her  very  much  I 

This  proposal  and  this  reply  —  were 
they  pure  jest,  or  half  earnest  —  had, 
at  any  rate,  caused  keen  pain  to  Mr. 
Fronde,  as  was  seen  in  his  Hashing 
eyes  when  he  told  the  anecdote,  and 
heard  in  the  vibrations  of  a  voice 
which  bore  a  singular  power  of  ex- 
pressing emotion,  while  an  absolute 
immobility  of  other  manifestation  pre- 
vailed. He  impressed  me  as  an  ideal- 
ist of  a  very  high  order,  and  his  truths 
lay  oftentimes  deeper  than  what  wo 
are  pleased  to  term  facts.  He  did  not 
wish  to  tell  the  world  more  than  it 
must  inevitably  know  of  the  vie  inUme 
of  the  Carlyles. 

He  withheld  more  than  can  ever  now 
be  known. 
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But  in  forcing  biniself  to  the  truthful 
and  terrible  pictures  he  has  given  the 
public,  he  at  least  protected  these  dear 
friends  from  the  utterly  unscrupulous 
and  monstrous  distortions  that  would 
certainly  have  been  presented  by  some 
sensational  writer  or  other,  who,  with 
half  the  truth  and  an  unbridled  real- 
ism, would  have  produced  a  portrait 
for  the  world  to  gape  at  and  gaze  at. 
The  position  was  a  hard  one,  but 
Fronde  never  flinched.  We  have  only 
to  remember  Mrs.  Stowe's  theories 
about  Byron  and  Lady  Leigh  to  illus- 
trate our  meaning. 

Speaking  of  "humbug,"  Froude 
said  :  '^  Of  course,  there  always  must 
be  humbug  while  the  world  lasts." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "there  must  be  «6(f- 
deceivers^  at  any  rate,  but  not  neces- 
sarily those  who  deliberately  and 
knowingly  wish  to  deceive  others." 

"  Well,"  he  replied,  "  if  the  people 
first  deceive  tkemseUes^  they  naturally 
take  in  others.^'* 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  there  is  surely  a 
choice  between  the  blindness  of  self- 
deception  and  the  cold  and  calculated 
deception  imposed  upon  the  unwary  ?  " 

And  Froude  laughed  and  said  :  "  I 
suppose  there  is  a  choice  ;  but  the 
clever  deceivers  have  one  merit,  at 
least  —  they  have  an  object  in  view  — 
the  others  are  generally  such  fools." 

On  one  occasion  the  talk  turned  on 
Boman  Catholicism  —  the  priesthood. 

"  I  don't  like  them,"  said  Froude  ; 
"  but  perhaps  you  do." 

"Not  at  all,"  I  answered.  "  I  have 
no  leaning  that  way." 

"  Ah  I  so  you  say,"  said  Froude, 
with  a  keen  glance  at  me.  "But  I 
dare  say  they  will  make  a  convert  of 
you  yet." 

And  he  laughed. 

"  No,"  I  said  sternly,  "  they  never 
will." 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,"  was 
his  rejoinder  ;  "  but  I  should  enjoy  it 
immensely  if  they  did  convert  you,  and 
then  I  should  have  a  little  talk  with 
you  on  the  subject." 

One  lovely  afternoon,  just  before  I 
left,  we  started  on  a  walk  —  Miss 
Froude,  Mr.  Froude,  and  I — through 


what  is  called  "The  Earl's  Walk." 
The  pathway  seems  cut  in  the  side  of 
the  rock  overhanging  the  sea,  the 
rocky  sides  clothed  with  greenery, 
while  arching  shrubs  make  almost  a 
darkness  broken  only  now  and  then  by 
opener  spaces  ;  the  sun  shone  in  golden 
arrows  here  and  there,  and  the  deep 
murmur  of  the  water  below  was  never 
quite  lost.  Now  and  then  came  a 
vision  of  the  whole  scene  —  point  and 
headland  and  bay,  one  after  the  other 
—  very  exquisite  and  haimonious. 

The  talk  was  desultory.  At  a  sudden 
turn  in  the  winding  path  we  came  on  a 
party  of  six  or  seven  pedestrians,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  headed  by  a  lady,  who, 
introducing  her  friends  and  her  hus- 
band, expressed  much  disappointment 
at  finding  Mr.  Froude  bound  for  a 
walky  and  not  "  at  home  "  that  particu- 
lar afternoon. 

"  You  see,"  said  she,  "  when  one 
has  friends  down  from  town,  one  has 
but  two  attractions  to  offer  —  the  fine 
scenery,  and  a  call  on  Mr.  Froude,^^ 

This  speech  was  perhaps  not  alto- 
gether a  wise  one.  But  the  company 
had  driven  some  miles,  and  left  their 

carriage    at  ,  and  then    walked 

some  miles,  and  now  found  themselves 
within  twenty  minutes'  walk  of  their 
avowed  object.  They  were  doubtless 
literary  people,  too,  an  Oxford  pro- 
fessor or  so,  and  a  recently  returned 
Indian  warrior,  the  names  only  heard 
by  me,  and  now  forgotten.  But 
Froude  could  not  be  "  lionized."  He 
was  not  a  man  to  "show  his  paces." 
He  responded  with  perfect  courtesy  to 
the  appeals  made  to  him,  and  said 
quietly  :  — 

"  It's  rather  unfortunate,  but  I  wish 
to  open  this  part  of  the  country  to  my 

friend,  Mrs. ,  and  I  must  go  a  little 

further  round  the  Point ;  but  my  daugh- 
ter will  be  delighted  to  go  back  with 
you  to  the  Molt."  And,  raising  his 
cap,  he  made  his  adiexix, 

I  had  stood  back,  and  now  wondered 
if  I  should  say,  "  Pray  don't  consider 
me  in  the  matter."  But  instinct  told 
me  that  such  a  speech  would  be  ridicu- 
lous, and  would  expose  me  to  a  sharp 
and  well -deserved  snub.     It  was  not  I, 
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essentially  not  J,  who  teas  being  con- 
sidered. Mr.  Froude  simply  did  not 
choose  to  be  forced  to  entertain  his 
friends'  friends.  And  he  wns  right. 
So  I  held  my  peace.  We  walked  along 
with  very  little  convei'sation.  But,  on 
our  return,  the  whole  party  were  seated 
on  the  lawn,  and  footmen  were  bring- 
ing out  afternoon  tea,  fruit,  etc.,  and  I 
went  to  ray  own  room.  The  visit  was 
not  a  long  one. 

The  next  day  I  left  the  Molt. 

But  more  than  once  I  had  occasion 
to  see  Mr.  Froude  at  his  house  in 
Onslow  Gardens,  and  had  further  op- 
portunity of  studying  that  deeply  inter- 
esting personality. 

An  awkward  incident  marked  one  of 
these  calls  of  mine.  It  happened  that 
I  had  been  at  the  Kensington  Mu- 
seum a  few  days  before,  examining 
Greek  models,  reproductions  of  various 
antique,  and  sometimes  not  very  attrac- 
tive, classic  torsos  and  casts  of  cele- 
brated statues. 

Mr.  Froude  accompanied  me  on  one 
occasion  and  told  me  much  about  what 
interested  him.  Some  weeks  later,  I 
had  been  at  luncheon  with  him  and  his 
family  in  their  own  home,  and,  the 
meal  over,  the  ladies  had  just  bid  me 
good-bye,  as  I  had  some  literary  ques- 
tions to  ask  of  Mr.  Froude.  He  and  I 
were  just  adjourning  to  the  library, 
when  he  stopped  a  moment,  and,  point- 
ing out  a  bust  on  a  bookcase,  the  centre 
of  three  full-sized  and  dignified  repre- 
sentations in  marble,  he  said  :  — 

*'I  must  not  forget  to  show  you  the 
very  latest  addition  to  my  treasures. 
What  do  you  think  of  it  ?  " 

I  looked  up,  and,  with  my  head  full 
of  the  galleries  and  museums  I  had 
been  visiting,  said  :  — 

"It's  a  very  terrible  head,  and  most 
repellent." 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  agree  with  you. 
Now,  who  should  you  say  it  is  ?  " 

I,  being  ignorant  about  these  things, 
answered  vaguely  :  — 

"  Nero,  perhaps,  or  one  of  the  old 
Borgias  ?  " 

Mr.  Froude  laughed  and  said  :  — 

"  Try  again ;  vou  ought  to  know 
H." 


"  It's  a  horrid-looking  thing,"  I  said, 
"w/ioeyer  it  is." 

"uitrociOMS  / "  said  Mr.  Froude  em- 
phatically. "Is  it  not?  Well,  I'm 
sorr}'  to  say  it's  a  bust  of  myself,  just 
presented  to  me  by  Sir  Edgar  Boehm. 
Very  kind  of  him,  wasn't  it  ?  And 
now,  of  course,  I  have  to  stick  it  up 
there  in  a  very  prominent  place,  and 
show  it  to  all  my  friends.  Pleasant, 
isn't  it?" 

"  Boehm  doesn't  see  you  with   my 
eyes,"  said  I.     "  It  doesn't  remind  me 
of  you  in  the  least." 
«   And  he  laughed  heartily,  and  said  :  — 

"  ThaVs  well  I  I  didn't  think  I  was 
quite  such  a  ruffian  as  that !  " 

Froude  rarely  spoke  of  having  known 
Mi's.  Carlyle,  and  I  was  left  to  infer 
whether  he  saw  her  often  or  seldom, 
and  whether  it  was  friendship  or  mere 
acquaintance  that  formed  the  tie  be- 
tween them  ;  or  whether  he  had  letters 
from  her,  or  had  ever  possessed  her 
confidence  in  any  way. 

Chice  only  did  he  speak  more  per- 
sonally of  her  while  I  was  with  him, 
saying :  "  At  any  rate,  she  told  me  I 
was  the  only  one  of  her  husband's 
friends  who  had  not  made  love  to  her." 
He  certainly  felt  a  deep  compassion  for 
her.  But  it  was  never  expressed  to 
me,  in  so  many  words. 

[In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Froude 
thus  spoke  of  the  **  Life  of  Mrs.  Carlyle  :" 
**  You  may  well  be  proud  of  Mrs.  Ireland. 
In  indifferent  health,  and  under  conditions 
severe  and  trying,  she  has  executed  a  most 
difficult  and  delicate  work  with  remarkable 
success.  Her  own  generous  and  enthusi- 
astic sympathy  with  her  subject  alone  could 
have  enabled  her  to  go  through  with  it. 
The  book  can  have  done  nothing  but  good. 
Some  day  or  other  the  world  will  imder- 
stand  Carlyle^  s  own  action  in  preparing 
these  memoirs,  and  will  see  in  it  the  finest 
illustration  of  his  own  character.  Mrs. 
Ireland  has  brought  that  day  appreciably 
nearer.  I  rarely  or  never  read  literary 
criticisms  in  newspapers.  They  are  mainly 
written  to  order  by  x)erBons  who  know 
nothing  of  what  they  are  writing  about. 
They  are,  however,  the  echoes  of  the  pub- 
lic opinion  of  the  time,  and  so  far  as  I  have 
seen,  Mrs.  Ireland  and  you  may  be  well 
satisfied.     To  yourself,  as  so  old  a  friend 
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and  admirer  of  Carlyle,  it  must  be  pecul- 
iarly agreeable  that  from  your  home  has 
come  a  work  which  marks  the  return  of  the 
Ude."] 


From  Temple  Bar. 
A  LITTLE  GIRL'S  BECOLLECTIONS 

OF     ELIZABETH     BABRETT     BROWNING, 

WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE  THACKERAY, 

AND  THE  LATE  EMPEROR 

LOUIS  NAPOLEON. 

Looking  back  through  the  mists  of 
time  I  distinctly  remember  a  visit  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bobert  Barrett  Browning 
paid  to  my  mother  in  Paris.  We  were 
then  living  in  the  Bue  Basse  des  Bern- 
parts,  on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens. 
As  I  was  then  a  mere  child,  I  think 
what  has  impressed  this  particular  visit 
on  my  mind,  is  the  fact  that  my 
mother  had  told  me  that  two  poets 
were  coming  to  see  her  that  aftemoou. 
I  had  never  beheld  a  poet,  and  im- 
agined that  they  must  be  wonderful 
beings,  walking  about  with  wreaths  of 
laurel  round  their  heads  —  I  had  seen 
pictures  of  Dante  and  Tasso  —  so  I 
was  keenly  disappointed  wli(»n  the 
French  servant  opened  ilio  ^loor  and 
announced :  ^'  Monsieur  ct  Madame 
Brunig.^' 

Could  that  frail  little  lady,  attired  in 
a  simple  grey  dress  and  straw  bonnet, 
and  the  cheerful  gentleman  in  a  brown 
overcoat,  be  great  poets  ?  They  had 
brought  with  them  '  their  little  son, 
Fenini ;  he  had  long,  flowing,  fair, 
curly  hair,  and  wore  white  drawers 
edged  with  embroider}'.  Thesb  pecul- 
iarities impressed  me,  for  I  thought  he 
looked  like  a  girl.  The  trio  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  beautiful  brown  dog,  with 
golden  eyes.  We  lived  on  the  fifth 
floor;  Mrs.  Browning  was  quite  ex- 
hausted after  climbing  so  many  stairs  ; 
she  was  pale,  and  slie  panted  a  great 
deal.  My  mother  gently  pushed  her 
into  a  large,  low  armchair.  How  thin 
and  small  she  looked,  lying  back  in  the 
big  seat.  I  remember  staring  at  lier, 
overpowered  by  a  kind  of  awe,  wonder- 
ing where  was  the  poetry ;  and  then  I 
felt  sure  it  was  in  her  large,  dark  eyes. 


so  full  of  soul.  She  wore  her  thick 
brown  hair  in  ringlets  which  hung 
down  on  each  side  of  her  cheeks  ;  she 
struck  me  then  as  being  all  eyes  and 
hair,  not  unlike  a  spaniel  dog. 

After  a  few  minutes  of  general  con- 
versation, which  I  thought  common- 
place talk  for  such  great  poets,  Mrs. 
Barrett  Browning  beckoned  to  me.  I 
approached  her  feeling  very  shy  ;  what 
was  this  great  woman  going  to  speak 
about  to  a  little  girl  like  me?  But  I 
was  soon  put  at  my  ease ;  she  kissed 
me  and,  turning  to  Fenini,  placed  his 
little  hand  in  mine,  saying,  '^  You  must 
be  friends,  you  and  Fen.  He  is  my 
Florentine  boy,'*  stroking  his  head  lov- 
ingly. ^'  Has  he  not  got  beautiful  hair 
—  so  golden  —  that  is  because  he  was 
born  in  Italy,  where  the  sun  is  always 
golden." 

The  tea-things  were  brought  in  ;  on 
the  tray  was  a  big  plum  cake.  The  dog 
wagged  his  tail,  and  then  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing said  to  me,  ^^  Flush  is  a  dear  old 
dog  ;  I  love  him.  AVhen  I  was  so  ill 
about  a  year  ago.  Flush  never  left 
my  side  day  or  night.  Every  time  I 
put  my  hand  out  of  the  bed,  I  could 
always  feel  his  curly  head  and  cold 
nose." 

Flush  now  looked  up  in  his  mis- 
tinesses face  with  intense  devotion  in 
his  wistful  eyes. 

We  gave  Flush  some  slices  of  bread 
and  butter,  which  he  accepted,  but  in- 
stead of  eating  them,  he  disappeared 
underneath  a  big  yellow  satin  divan  ; 
when  I  presented  him  with  a  piece  of 
plum  cake,  he  swallowed  it  there  and 
then  with  much  gusto. 

I  remember  that  Mrs.  Barrett  Brown- 
ing whispered  to  me  that  if  I  looked 
under  that  divan,  I  would  And  the 
bread  and  butter  hidden  there  ;  she 
said  that  Flush  was  far  too  polite  a 
dog  to  refuse  anything  offered  to  him, 
but  from  personal  observation,  she 
knew  that  he  could  not  eat  bread  and 
butter  when  he  saw  any  chance  of  get- 
ting plum  cake. 

Fenini  and  I  crept  on  all  fours,  and 
looked  under  the  divan.  Yes,  there 
were  three  slices  of  thin  bread  and 
butter  all  in  a  row,  and  untouched. 
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During  her  visit,  Mrs.  Barrett 
Browniug  kept  her  right  arm  round  her 
little  boy's  neck,  running  her  fingers 
through  his  (golden  curls.  She  struck 
me  as  being  very  loving. 

A  few  days  after  I  heard  that  the 
Brownings  had  left  for  Florence  ;  my 
mother  often  received  letters  from 
''  Casa  Guidi,"  but  I  never  met  again 
Mrs.  Barrett  Browning. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  paper  of  mine 
was  published  in  Temple  Bar,  "A 
Child's  Recollections  of  William  Thack- 
eray." Two  incidents  in  which  the 
great  writer  appeared  in  a  charming 
light  had  then  escaped  my  memor}-.  I 
feel  they  will  not  be  out  of  place  if  I 
give  them  here. 

When  Mr.  Thackeray  came  to  Paris, 
he  continually  visited  my  parents,  who 
lived  there,  my  father  being  the  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  Morning  Herald , 
etc.  We  had  at  that  perioil  of  my  ex- 
istence, a  French  woman  servant, 
called  Rcine,  a  despotic  being  who 
ruled  our  household  with  a  ro<l  of  iron  ; 
she  often  made  us  little  ones  tremble  in 
our  shoes.  Amongst  her  many  manias 
on  the  proper  rearing  of  children  was 
that  of  nourishing  us  with  a  soup,  con- 
sisting of  flabby  pieces  of  bread  swim- 
ming in  bouillon.  As  we  disliked  this 
potage,  Reine  insisted  upon  feeding  us 
herself,  i.e.,  we  Qve  children  had  to 
stand  round  her,  while  she,  holding  the 
tureen  in  one  hand,  and  a  spoon  in  the 
other,  thrust  the  soup  in  our  open 
mouths,  like  birds  in  a  nest.  Reine 
had  a  will  of  iron  ;  no  use  grumbling. 
I  was  the  most  troublesome,  and  often 
kept  my  mouth  tightly  closed  when  the 
awful  spoonful  approached  me. 

One  sultry  afternoon  —  we  were  then 
spending  the  summer  months  in  a 
pretty  house  near  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
—  Reine  had  determined  to  feed  us  in 
the  garden  in  front  of  the  house.  I 
can  see  her  now,  in  her  black  dress, 
black  lace  cjip  ;  hook  nose,  small, 
piercing  grey  eyes  —  she  reminded  me 
of  a  vulture.  She  hugged  the  tureen, 
with  its  gi-easy  contents,  in  her  left 
arm  ;  in  the  right  she  held  the  spoon  ; 
it  was  her  sceptre. 

^^ Allans  enfants  f  "  she  called  out  to 


us  all.  Her  voice  was  like  herself, 
despotic.  We  gathercil  round  her. 
The  humiliating  fact  of  my  still  being 
fed  like  a  baby  was  becoming  unbear- 
able, and  that  day  I  was  in  a  partic- 
ularly rebellious  frame  of  mind. 

Just  as  Reine  was  digging  the  spoon 
in  the  soup,  there  was  a  ring  at  the 
front  gate.  As  everybody  happened  to 
be  out,  Reine  had  to  leave  us  children 
in  order  to  answer  the  door.  She  de- 
posited the  tureen  on  the  grass  plot, 
and  departed. 

**  Horrible,  most  horrible  soup  I "  I 
hissed  out,  making  ugly  faces  at  the 
tureen.  Then  a  diavoUna  of  mischief 
seized  me  ;  I  poured  out  the  contents 
at  the  root  of  a  tree. 

My  brothers  and  sister  were  amazed 
and  frightened  at  my  audacity,  and 
cried  out,  ^'  Reine  will  punish  us." 

'^I  would  rather  be  punished  than 
eat  this  nasty  soup,"  I  exclaimed. 
Just  as  I  uttered  these  words  I  looked 
up,  and  there,  standing  on  the  door- 
step, was  Mr.  Thackeray.  He  had 
taken  off  his  hat ;  his  white  hair  shone 
like  silver  in  the  sun,  his  face  was  rosy, 
he  was  smiling  at  me  ;  and  what  a  de- 
lightful smile  he  had. 

^'  Ah  !  is  that  potage  h  la  Bisque  that 
you  are  throwing  away,  little  one  ?  " 

I  grew  crimson,  and  longed  for  the 
earth  to  open  and  swallow  poor  me,  as 
well  as  the  unfortunate  tureen,  which 
had  dropped  out  of  my  hand. 

"It  is  such  disgusting  stuff,"  I 
blurted  out,  "  and  1  am  so  tired  of 
having  to  swallow  the  same  soup  every 
day." 

Reine 'glared  at  me  ;  her  nose  grew 
suddenly  more  hookey,  her  small  eyes 
were  like  steel  gimlets  ;  she  was  the 
image  of  an  angry  vulture.  This  open 
rebellion  had  infuriated  her.  But  now 
that  Mr.  Thackeray  was  near  me  1  felt 
more  secure. 

**  You  will  go  to  bed  early,  and  you 
will  have  a  piece  of  dry  bread  for  sup- 
per," said  Reine,  her  voice  trembling 
with  rage. 

''Don't  let  her  punish  me,"  I  whis* 
pered  in  Fnglish  to  Mr.  Thackeray^ 
clutching  hold  of  his  coat. 

He    walked    solemnly    towards    the 
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tureen,  which  had  rolled  down  the 
garde u  path.  He  picked  it  up  care- 
fully, asked  Beiue  to  give  him  the 
spoou,  which  she  did  most  reluctantly. 
There  was  just  a  wee  drop  left.  Mr. 
Thackei-ay  tasted  it  —  oh,  what  a 
funny  expression  he  had  on  his  face 
then  I  He  evidently  did  not  relish  the 
soup,  for  he  went  up  to  Beine  and, 
bending  his  big  head,  he  whispered 
something  into  her  ear.  She  muttered 
a  remark  ;  then  they  both  went  into 
the  house.  After  a  few  minutes,  Mr. 
Thackeray  returned. 

'^  Now,  little  ones,  I  am  going  to  give 
you  a  treat.  We  shall  go  to  the  best 
pdUssUr  in  Paris,  and  you  can  eat  as 
many  tarts  as  you  like." 

^'  Hnrrah,  hurnih  I  "  we  shouted. 
"  Vice  Mr.  Thackeray  I "  I  screamed 
out,  looking  at  Beine  with  triumph  in 
my  eyes,  for  I  had  won  a  great  vic- 
tory. 

Beine  was  crestfallen,  the  vulture- 
like expression  had  disappeared. 

*''•  Put  on  your  hats  and  pelisses," 
said  Mr.  Thackeray,  ^'  while  I  go  and 
fetch  a  wittire." 

Mr.  Thackeray  was  now  our  king  of 
men  ;  he  had  delivered  us  from  the 
dragon,  Beine.  How  joyfully  we  got 
into  that  cab.  The  cocker  cracked  his 
whip  ;  the  old  horse  jogged  on  to  the 
promised  land  of  cakes.  We  had 
decided  upon  going  to  a  well-known 
confectioner  in  the  Bue  de  Bivoli. 

During  the  drive,  Mr.  Thackeray  told 
us  a  story  about  a  giant,  who  had  a  big 
be<l  made  of  chocolate,  which  he  licked 
continually,  pillows  of  sponge  cakes, 
blankets  made  of  jellies.  (How  we 
envied  that  giant  I)  At  last  the 
'•growler"  stopped  in  front  of  the 
famous  cake  shop.  Mr.  Thackeray 
helped  us  all  out  so  carefully,  and 
heading  the  small  procession,  he 
opened  the  glass  door  of  the  palace  of 
cakes. 

"  Oh,  what  delicious  tarts  I "  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Thackeniy,  pointing  to  a 
varied  display  of  open  fmit-cakes,  dis- 
played on  a  big  table  in  tlie  centre  of 
the  room. 

"Oh,  I  wish  that  I  had  as  many 
stomachs  as  the  camel  I  "  remarked  my 


brother ;  ''  would  I  not  then  eat  a  big 
lot  I " 

''  How  nice  to  be  always  hungr)-,  and 
always  to  have  as  many  tarts  as  one 
can  eat  I  "  (my  exclamation). 

Mr.  Thackeray's  spectacles  twinkled 
with  fun. 

''  Eat  as  many  as  you  can  digest,"  he 
said.  '*  I  am  going  to  make  a  purchase, 
a  few  doors  off."  He  left  the  shop, 
and  we  began  tucking  in  vigorously. 
The  person  who  sat  at  the  counter 
(how  happy  she  must  be,  for  she  could 
eat  cakes  and  bonbons  all  day  long) 
kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  all  us  children. 
She  was  evidently  counting  how  many 
cakes  we  devoured.  And  we  did  de- 
vour a  great  many,  especially  the  little 
brother  who  wished  he  had  as  many 
stomachs  as  the  camel. 

When  Mr.  Thackeray  reappeared  in 
the  shop,  our  mouths,  noses,  cheeks, 
were  covered  with  jam  and  cream.  I 
remember  that  he  pulled  a  large  red 
silk  pocket-handkerchief  out  of  one  of 
his  many  pockets  and  wiped  all  our 
faces.  When  we  re-entered  the  cab, 
we  begged  Mr.  Thackeray  to  finish  the 
story  of  the  giant. 

''  Ah,  poor  giant  I  "  exclaimed  Mr. 
Thackeray  (wiping  his  spectacles,  as  if 
he  were  shedding  tears),  after  he  had 
licked  up  the  whole  of  his  chocolate 
bedstead,  eaten  his  sponge  cake  pil- 
lows, and  the  blankets  (made  of  jel- 
lies), he  roared  with  pain,  he  had  such 
a  fearful  indigestion  ;  but,"  continued 
Mr.  Thackeray  (opening  a  paper  par- 
cel), ''  he  had  a  dose  of  this  medicine, 
'  a  bottle  of  fiuid  magnesia.'  " 

^'  I  bought  this  at  the  chemist  in 
case  you  have  eaten  too  many  tarts, 
like  the  poor  giant." 

When  the  cab  stopped  at  our  door, 
Mr.  Thackemy  handed  the  magnesia  to 
Beine,  and  I  saw  him  slip  a  coin  in  her 
hand,  and  from  that  eventful  day  the 
soup  we  disliked  never  again  made  its 
appearance. 

Another  little  Thackeray  incident 
(which  I  recall  with  a  mixture  of 
amusement  and  humiliation)  :  — 
^  I  went  one  afternoon  with  my 
mother  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mrs,  Carmi- 
cbael  Smythe  (Mr.  Thackeray's  aged 
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mother)  ;  I  listeued  for  some  minutes 
to  the  conversation  which  took  place  in 
the  drawing-room,  but  getting  intensely 
bored,  1  made  my  way  out  to  the 
dining-room.  The  cloth  was  laid,  and 
ih  a  comer  of  the  table  was  a  little  dish 
tilled  with  long,  vermilion  pods.  I  had 
never  seen  them  before  ;  they  fasci- 
nated and  puzzled  me  ;  were  they  good 
to  eat,  I  wondered.  An  irresistible  im- 
pulse seized  me.  I  would  just  taste 
one,  to  see  what  it  was  like.  I  picked 
one  —  put  it  in  my  mouth.  Oh  I  how 
it  burned.  I  was  going  to  spit  it  out, 
when  to  my  utter  dismay  I  saw  Mr. 
Thackeray  looking  at  me,  with  a  broad 
smile  on  his  face.  I  must  have  looked 
the  picture  of  woe. 

^'  A  chili  in  her  poor  little  mouth  I  " 
he  exclaimed.  ^'  How  it  must  bum  ! 
Very  funny,  very  funny,"  he  kept  on 
murmuring. 

It  was  a  cruel  moment  for  me. 
There  I  stood  before  him,  my  checks 
bulging  out,  tears  of  pain  in  my  eyes. 
It  was  getting  unbearable. 

Evidently  Mr.  Thackeray  felt  sorry 
for  me  ;  he  left  the  room  ;  I  then 
coughed  up  and  got  rid  of  the  demo- 
niacal pickle.  No,  never  again  would 
I  taste  of  the  forbidden  fruit.  Mr. 
Thackeray  returned  shortly  afterwards, 
holding  a  pencil  and  a  piece  of  paper. 
He  had  sketched  me  with  the  chili  in 
my  mouth.  The  grimace,  the  bulging- 
out  cheeks  were  so  admirably  rendered 
that  I  laughed  heartily  ;  but  I  begged 
Mr.  Thackeray  not  to  tell  any  one, 
especially  his  mother,  that  I  had  tasted 
the  chili. 

He  promised,  saying,  "  It  will  be  our 
little  secret."  Except,  now  and  then, 
mimicking  the  grimace  I  had  made 
when  burned  by  the  Indian  product, 
Mr.  Thackeray  kept  his  word. 

To  be  noticed  by  an  emperor,  though 
ever  so  slightly,  cannot  but  make  an 
impression  upon  a  little  girPs  mind  ; 
and  though  it  is  so  long  ago,  the  inci- 
dent stands  out  fi*om  the  blurred  past 
with  almost  photographic  clearness. 

It  was  on  a  lovely  morning  in  May. 
I  remember  how  exquisitely  green  and 
fresh  the  vegetation  looked,  lit  up  by 
a  delicious  Paris  sunshine,    We  Ave 


children  were  walking  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  escorted  by  our  French 
bonne,  1  was  bounding  along,  in  front 
of  the  small  detachment,  looking  out 
for  wild  flowers.  I  discovered  a  bush 
of  white  hawthorns,  and  was  in  the  act 
of  tugging  unsuccessfully  with  a  branch, 
when  a  short  gentleman  with  small 
grey  eyes,  and  a  moustache  much 
waxed  at  the  comers,  suddenly  stood 
in  front  of  me,  broke  ofif  a  large  spray 
and  handed  it  to  me,  with  a  charm- 
ing smile  and  courteous  manner,  that 
deeply  impressed  me.  Then  gazing  at 
me,  exclaimed  (in  French)  to  two  other 
gentlemen  who  were  standing  behind 
him  :  '<  Ah  quelle  figure  de  prospe- 
rit^  !  "  Then  he  patted  my  fat,  rosy 
cheeks,  saying,  ^^  Quelle  bonne  sant^" 
(what  good  health).  Then  perceiving 
my  brothers  and  sisters  approaching, 
he  remarked  :  '^  Quel  troupeau  de  beaux 
enfants  Anglais"  (what  a  flock  of  fine 
English  children).  When  the  three 
gentlemen  had  passed  on,  our  bonne 
exclaimed  excitedly,  *'  Mon  Dieu  !  c'est 
rEmpereur  avec  ses  aides-<le-camps." 

As  she  uttered  this,  we  saw  a  hand- 
some carriage  and  pair,  with  servants 
decked  in  the  imperial  livery,  drive 
up  ;  it  stopped  at  a  quiet  corner,  and 
the  emperor  and  his  suite  got  inside. 

That  following  winter  my  parents 
gave  me  a  great  treat.  They  took  me 
one  evening  to  the  Op^ra  des  Italiens. 
It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  been 
inside  a  theatre,  and  never  can  I  forget 
the  vivid  impressions  of  wonder  and 
delight.  Driving  to  the  opera  I  must 
have  felt  as  excited  as  Cinderella  proli- 
ably  felt  when  she  approached  the 
prince's  palace  on  the  night  of  the 
eventful  glass  slipper  ball. 

Groing  up  the  grand  staircase,  I  took 
a  peep  at  my  small  self  in  one  of  the 
tall  mirrors.  No,  alas  !  I  was  not  like 
Cinderella ;  only  a  plump  little  girl, 
with  fat  cheeks  the  color  of  red  apples, 
my  thick  brown  hair  plaited  in  two  big 
pig-tails  which  hung  down  my  back  to 
my  waist.  I  wore  a  pink  poplin, 
striped  with  black ;  and  was  conscioas 
that  I  was  not  in  keeping  with  the  gor- 
geous surrounding^. 

As  we  entered,  the  Emperor  Louis 
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Napoleon  and  the  Empress  Eugenie 
were  taking  their  seats  in  a  box  oppo- 
site ours.  The  music,  the  lights,  the 
glitteriog  jewels,  the  shimmering  dra- 
peries of  the  Indies,  the  perfume  of  the 
bouquets,  transported  me  with  delight. 
I  stood  up  between  my  father  and 
mother  in  a  state  of  great  excitement, 
the  upper  half  of  my  body  hanging  out 
of  the  box.  I  was  in  dreamland.  .  A 
tap  on  my  shoulder  aroused  mo  from 
my  reverie. 

"  The  emperor  and  empress  are  look- 
ing at  you,"  whispered  my  father. 

He  evidently  remembered  the  little 
girl  he  had  met  in  the  Bois.  I  looked 
at  his  Majesty  ;  he  smiled  and  nodded. 
I  nodded  back.  Then  my  mother 
tugged  at  my  dress,  and  made  me  sit 
down  ;  interchange  of  nods  had  been 
noticed  by  the  majority  of  the  audi- 
ence. An  army  of  opera-glasses  were 
levelled  at  our  box. 

The  Empress  Eugduie  was  a  vision 
of  loveliness.  I  had  never  beheld  such 
a  being.  She  was  in  white  tulle,  spark- 
ling with  pearls  and  diamonds.  What 
an  exquisite  neck  and  shoulders  !  Her 
golden  hair  was  worn  turned  back  h 
VEuginie.  Her  eyes  were  so  blue,  that 
the  atmosphere  around  seemed  per- 
meated with  blue.  The  opera  must 
have  been  particularly  tragic,  for  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  weeping  and  blow- 
ing of  noses. 

"  What  a  concert  of  pocket-handker- 
chiefs," I  remarked  to  my  mother,  who 
also  was  crying. 

When  the  curtain  dropped,  there  was 
wild  applause  and  cries  of  '*  Vive  PEm- 
pereur  !  Vive  I'lmp^ratrice  I  "  I  rushed 
out  of  tlie  box,  ran  down  the  corridor, 
for  I  wanted  to  have  another  peep  at 
my  friendly  emperor. 

I  was  just  in  time  to  hear  his  Maj- 
esty exclaim,  while  looking  at  me  with 
a  kindly  smile  :  ''  This  little  English 
girl,  with  her  rosy  cheeks,  does  rejoice 
me."  The  empress  smiled  at  me.  I 
watched  her,  open-mouthed  with  won- 
der at  her  dazzling  beauty.  When  she 
moved,  her  walk  was  undulating  and  so 
graceful,  she  reminded  me  of  a  white 
swan.  I  ran  down  the  stairs  ;  there 
was  a  great  crowd,  and  more  cries  of 


'*Vive  TEmpereur!  Vive  I'lrap^ra- 
trice  I  "  They  entered  their  carriage, 
which  had  an  escort  of  soldiers  on 
horseback ;  more  shouts  of  "Vive 
I'Empereur  I  " 

As  I  was  standing  on  the  opera  steps, 
waiting  for  my  parents,  Le  Comte 
Alfred  de  Vigny  (author  of  **  Cinq- 
Mars,"  "Chatterton,"  etc.,  etc.),  who 
was  a  great  friend  of  my  father  and 
mother,  exclaimed  upon  seeing  me  :  — 

"Ah,  Henriette  d'Angleterre "  (he 
always  called  me  thus),  "  and  so  this  is 
your  first  night  at  the  opera.  Now, 
little  girl,  you  have  had  a  treat  which 
you  will  never  forget."  He  was  right, 
I  can  never  forget  that  brilliant  night. 
I  felt  that  I  had  had  a  peep  into  fairy- 
land. Henrtette  Corkran. 


From  Chambers*  Journal. 
TREASURE  ISLANDS   IN   THE  POLAR  SEA. 

Paragraphs  appear  in  the  news- 
papers from  time  to  time,  and  down  to 
the  present  year  of  grace,  1894,  about 
a  wealth  of  mammoth-ivory  on  the 
desert  coasts  and  islands  of  northern 
Siberia ;  but  many  people  seem  to  re- 
gard such  tales  as  more  or  less  fabu- 
lous, and  may  be  glad  to  have  a 
connected  account  of  what  is  really 
known  about  New  Siberia  and  its 
mammoth  tusks. 

On  June  13,  1881,  the  American 
steamer  Jeannette  was  crushed  by  the 
ice,  and  sank  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  to 
the  north  of  Siberia.  This  disaster 
occurred  at  a  considerable  distance  to 
the  north-east  of  the  New  Siberian 
Islands,  which  lie  in  the  Polar  Sea, 
about  two  hundred  miles  to  the  north 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Lena.  The  crew 
of  the  Jeannette,  under  Captain  De 
Long,  escaped  in  boats,  and  attempted 
to  reach  the  Siberian  coast ;  but  before 
they  reached  the  mainland,  a  gale 
divided  them  into  two  companies. 
One  party  reached  the  Russian  settle- 
ments ;  but  the  other,  under  Captain 
De  Long,  wandered  amidst  the  icy 
wastes  in  the  delta  of  the  Lena,  and 
ultimately  in  this  dreary  wilderness  all 
perished    except  two   seamen.    Their 
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Borrowing  compauioos  afterwards  found 
their  bodies,  and  reverently  buried 
them. 

This  melancholy  disaster  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  New  Siberian  Islands,  and 
interest  in  tlietu  has  been  further  ex- 
cited by  the  projects  of  Dr.  Nansen. 
This  gallant  explorer  intended  to  put 
his  vessel,  tlic  Fmm,  into  winter  quar- 
ters amidst  the  New  Siberian  Islands, 
and  there  to  pass  the  coming  winter, 
previous  to  commencing  his  great  drift 
towards  the  North  Pole.  Altering  his 
plans,  he  determined  to  winter  in  the 
delta  of  the  Lena.  If  he  passes 
throui;h  the  New  Siberian  Islands,  he 
may  be  expected  to  bring  back  valuable 
scientific  information  concerning  them. 

But  it  is  not  the  connection  of  the 
New  Siberian  Islands  with  the  sinking 
of  the  Jeannette,  or  with  the  voyage  of 
Nansen,  that  gives  to  them  their  chief 
interest,  but  the  fact  that  they  contain, 
in  extraordinary  abundance,  relics  of  a 
world  which  has  long  passed  away. 
Here,  amidst  icy  solitudes,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  sea  covered  with  floating 
icebergs,  wrapped  for  months  of  the 
year  in  perfect  darkness,  illuminated 
only  by  the  red  glare  of  the  Aurora, 
there  has  been  found  a  mine  of  wealth 
which  constitutes  these  dreary  islands 
perfect  treasure-houses  in  the  frozen 
ocean.  Few  stretches  of  the  Polar  Sea 
are  more  dismal  and  dangerous  than 
that  portion  of  it  which  lies  to  the 
north  of  Siberia.  For  eight  months  in 
the  year  it  is  fast  frozen,  and  its  sur- 
face then  presents  great  sheets  of  ice, 
which  are  in  many  places  crossed  by 
long,  icy  ridges,  or  heaped  up  into  tow- 
ering hummocks  of  ice.  In  the  sum- 
mer, when  the  ice-sheets  have  melted, 
the  navigation  is  dangerous  in  the  ex- 
treme. Fleets  of  monstrous  icebergs, 
of  the  most  fantastic  forms,  float 
through  the  water,  and  often  when 
gales  arise,  these  great  icy  masses  are 
hurled  against  each  other  with  terrific 
force  and  thundering  roar.  Along  tlie 
low  sliore  icebergs  lie  stranded  in  vast 
numbers  ;  and  the  coasts  of  the  islands 
are  surrounded  by  sheets  of  ice,  which 
extend  far  out  into  the  sea,  and  make 
landing    very    difficult.     During    the 


brief  summer,  snowstorms  are  of  con- 
stant occurrence  ;  and  the  icy  winds 
are  of  such  keenness  that  it  is  difilcult 
to  face  them,  and  the  birds  often  fall 
on  the  ground  dead  through  the  cold. 
To  the  north-east  of  the  New  Siberian 
Islands  vast  masses  of  packed  ice 
occur,  which  are  never  melted,  and  it 
was  amidst  these  fields  of  everlasting 
ice  that  the  Jeannette  was  destroyed. 

The  honor  of  discovering  and  of  sur- 
veying this  icy  sea  belongs  to  the  Bus- 
sians,  for,  until  Nordenskiold's  voyage, 
other  European  nations  sailed  no  far- 
ther than  the  Kam  Sea,  where  they 
were  stopped,  either  by  the  cold  or  by 
the  immense  masses  of  floating  ice. 
The  Russians,  however,  accustomed  to 
endure  the  severest  cold,  voyaged 
along  the  whole  northern  coast  of  Si- 
beria, and  descended  the  Obi  and  Lena 
in  vessels  constructed  at  Tobolsk  and 
Irkutsk  ;  and  from  the  mouths  of  these 
great  rivers  they  explored  the  coasts  in 
all  directions.  The  hardships  encoun- 
tered by  the  Russians  in  these  voyages 
were  very  great ;  often  whole  parties 
died  from  hunger  and  cold,  and  their 
little  vessels  were  frequently  wrecked 
amidst  the  icy  solitudes.  The  earliest 
voyages  undertaken  were  made  by 
traders  for  the  discovery  of  valuable 
fura  ;  and  on  land  as  well  as  on  sea  the 
fur-hunters  carried  on  extensive  ex- 
plorations all  through  the  seventeenth 
century.  About  the  year  1734,  how- 
ever, more  scientific  expeditions  were 
undertaken,  and  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
press Anna  marked  the  commencement 
of  a  new  era  in  Siberian  discovery. 
Larger  vessels  were  built,  the  coasts 
were  carefully  surveyed,  and  scientific 
examinations  were  carried  on  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  the  voyages. 

For  a  long  time  before  this,  the  Rus- 
sians had  known  of  the  vast  amount  of 
bones  of  the  fossil  elephant  —  the 
mammoth  —  which  abounded  all  over 
northern  Siberia,  and  an  extensive 
trade  in  fossil  ivory  had  been  carried 
on  for  a  considerable  period.  But  up 
to  this  time  no  authentic  account  of 
the  discovery  of  these  great  fur-clad 
elephants'  bodies  had  been  received. 
Some  declared   that  the  mighty  mam- 
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moth  lived  underground  in  vast  cav- 
erns, and  that  it  came  forth  only  at 
night ;  othei*s  affirmed  that  it  wandered 
niong  the  sliores  of  the  icy  sea  and  fed 
on  the  dead  hodies  ;  and  others,  agnin, 
said  that  it  was  to  be  seen  on  the  banks 
of  lonely  lakes  in  the  uncertain  light  of 
early  dawn,  but  that  as  soon  as  it  was 
discerned,  it  plunged  into  the  water 
and  disappeared. 

While  voyaging  along  the  shores  of 
Siberia,  the  Russians  from  time  to 
time  csiught  glimpses  of  islands  in  the 
sea  far  to  the  north  ;  but  none  landed 
on  them  or  laid  them  down  on  the  map 
with  accuracy.  In  1760,  a  Yakut 
named  Elcrikan  saw  a  large  island  to 
the  north-east  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Lena,  and  his  account  raised  the  in- 
terest of  the  fur-hunters.  Amongst 
these  zealous  traders,  none  was  more 
active  and  more  successful  than  an 
adventurer  Liakoff  or  Liacliov,  who  for 
a  long  time  had  been  collecting  mam- 
moths' bones  and  tusks  on  the  barren 
plains  of  northern  Siberin.  In  1750 
Liakoff  had  gathered  great  quantities  of 
this  fossil  ivory  from  the  dreary  wastes 
between  the  rivei*s  Chotanga  and 
Anadyr  ;  and  during  his  wanderings  he 
had  heani  vague  rumors  of  islands  in 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  In  the  spring  of 
1770  he  was  at  Svaiatoi  Noss  —  or  the 
Iloly  Cape — a  bold  promontory  run- 
ning out  into  the  Polar  Sea,  about  two 
hundred  miles  east  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Lena.  This  headland  had  long  been 
the  terror  of  the  Russian  navigators, 
and  tliey  had  declared  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  sail  round  it,  owing  to  the 
enormous  masses  of  ice  which  were 
piled  up  against  its  cliffs,  and  to  the 
sheets  and  hummocks  of  ice  which 
stretched  out  from  its  extremity  for  a 
long  distance  into  the  sea.  But  in  1739, 
Demetrius  Lapteff  doubled  the  dresuled 
headland,  and  sailed  safely  to  the  east 
along  the  icy  shore  as  far  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Kolyma. 

Wlien  Liakoff  was  at  the  Holy  Cape, 
the  ocean  was  fast  frozen,  and  pre- 
sented a  dreary  prospect  of  ice,  ridged 
here  and  there  by  gigantic  icy  furrows 
and  hummocks.  As  he  looked  over  the 
vast  frozen  expanse,  he  saw  a  long  line 


of  black  objects  approaching  over  the 
ice  from  the  north,  and  perceiving  that 
they  were  reindeer,  he  concluded  that 
they  were  returning  to  Siberia  from 
some  unknown  land  to  the  north.  He 
at  once  started  in  a  sledge  drawn  by 
dogs  over  the  ice  ;  and  after  he  had 
followed  the  tracks  of  the  reindeer  for 
sixty  miles,  he  came  to  an  island,  where 
he  passed  the  night.  Next  day,  he 
followed  the  tracks  to  the  north,  and 
discovered  another  island  smaller  than 
the  first.  The  reindeer  track  still 
continued  to  the  north  ;  but  immense 
hummocks  of  ice  rendered  the  further 
progress  of  the  bold  explorer  impos- 
sible. Liakoff  obtained  from  the  Rus- 
sian government  permission  to  call  the 
islands  by  his  name,  and  — what  was 
far  more  important  —  he  obtained  the 
sole  right  to  collect  mammoths*  bones 
and  the  skins  of  stone-foxes  in  the 
newly  discovered  islands. 

Three  years  afterwards  he  revisited 
the  islands,  accompanied  by  a  friend 
named  Protodiakonoff,  and  as  it  was 
now  summer,  they  made  the  voyage  in 
a  five-oared  boat.  They  found  the  first 
island  to  be  simply  packed  full  of  the 
bones  and  tusks  of  mammoths,  and  Lia- 
koff's  joy  at  the  discovery  of  this  vast 
store  of  fossil  ivory  may  be  imagined. 
Then  they  voyaged  to  the  next  island, 
where  they  found  cliffs  of  solid  ice. 
Leaving  this,  they  steered  boldly  to 
the  north,  and  after  a  voyage  of  one 
hundred  miles,  they  reached  a  large 
island  (afterwards  named  Kotelnoi), 
which  was  also  full  of  the  remains  of 
fossil  elephants  (mammoths). 

For  thirty  years  Liakoff  enjoyed  the 
complete  monopoly  of  carrying  away 
these  wonderful  stores  of  ivory.  His 
agents  and  workmen  went  every  year 
to  the  islands  in  sledges  and  boats,  and 
on  the  fii*st  of  the  islands  he  had  dis- 
covered they  built  huts  and  formed  a 
great  magazine. 

In  1775  the  Russian  government, 
hearing  of  the  riches  of  the  islands, 
sent  Chwoinoff,  a  surveyor,  to  examine 
them.  He  found  that  the  first  of  the 
islands — containing  the  huts  of  the 
ivory  diggers  —  was  of  considerable 
size,  and  contained  such  amazing  quan- 
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titles  of  the  tusks  and  leeth  of  ele- 
phants, that  it  seemed  to  be  composed 
of  these  remains,  cemented  together 
witli  sand  and  gravel  1  In  the  middle 
of  the  island  was  a  lake  with  banks 
formed  of  slopes  of  solid  ice,  and  in 
the  brief  summer,  these  ice-banks  split 
open  by  the  action  of  the  sun  ;  and  on 
looking  down  into  these  great  cracks, 
it  could  be  seen  that  they  were  full  of 
the  tusks  of  elephants  and  of  the  horns 
of  buffaloes  ! 

On  Liakoff^s  death,  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment, in  1805,  granted  the  monopoly 
of  the  trade  in  the  ivory  islands  to 
Sirovatskoi,  a  merchant  who  had  set- 
tled at  Yakutsk,  who  sent  his  agent 
Bannikofif  to  explore  the  islands  and  to 
try  to  discover  new  deposits  of  fossil 
ivory.  Sannikoff  discovered  to  the 
east  of  Kotelnoi  another  large  island, 
which  he  called  Fadeyeffskoi ;  and  in 
1806,  Sirovatskoi's  son  discovered  a 
third  large  island,  still  farther  to  the 
east,  which  was  afterwards  called  New 
Siberia.  These  newly  discovered  isl- 
ands were —  like  the  former  —  full  of 
fossil  ivory  ;  and  it  was  thus  proved 
that  there  were  two  groups  of  ivory 
islands  :  the  Liakoff  Islands,  near  the 
shore  ;  and  the  New  Siberian  Islands, 
which  lay  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  two 
hundred  miles  north  of  Siberia. 

In  1809,  Count  Romanzoif  sent  M. 
Hedenstr5m  to  explore  the  islands,  fit- 
ting him  out  at  his  own  expense.  He- 
denstrdm  reached  Liakoff 's  first  island, 
and  was  amazed  at  the  prodigious 
stores  of  fossil  ivory  it  contained ;  for 
although  the  ivory-huntei-s  had  for 
forty  yeara  regularly  carried  away  each 
year  large  quantities  of  ivoiy  from  the 
island,  the  supply  of  ivory  in  it 
appeared  to  be  not  in  the  least  dimin- 
ished I  In  about  half  a  mile,  Heden- 
slr5m  saw  t«n  tusks  of  elephants 
sticking  up  in  the  sand  and  gravel  ;  and 
a  large  sandbank  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  island  was  always  covered  with 
elephants'  tusks  after  a  giile,  leading 
him  to  hope  that  there  was  an  endless 
amount  of  ivory  under  the  sea  I  He- 
denstrdm  and  Sannikoff  went  on  to 
Kotelnoi  and  New  Siberia,  and  they 
found  the   hills   in   the   former  i^^lnnd 


absolutely  covered  with  the  bones, 
tusks,  and  teeth  of  elephants,  rhinoc- 
eroses, and  buffaloes,  which  must  have 
lived  there  in  countless  numbers,  al- 
though the  island  is  now  an  icy  wilder- 
ness, without  the  slightest  vegetation. 
They  also  found  that  in  New  Siberia  — 
the  most  eastern  of  the  islands  —  the 
quantity  of  mammoth  ivory  was  still 
more  abundant,  and  in  1809  Sannikoff 
brought  away  ten  thousand  pounds  of 
fossil  ivory  from  New  Siberia  alone  I 

When  we  reflect  that  at  present 
these  islands  are  mere  icy  wastes,  with 
no  vegetation,  and  with  only  a  few 
foxes  and  bears  wandering  over  them, 
we  see  at  once  that  a  complete  change 
of  climate  must  have  taken  place  since 
the  time  when  vast  herds  of  elephants 
and  rhinoceroses  inhabited  them.  This 
conclusion  is  supported  by  the  fact  that 
in  Kotelnoi  and  New  Siberia  the  re- 
mains of  extensive  forests  have  been 
found,  in  which  the  trees  are  standing 
upright,  but  are  perfectly  dead.  In 
other  places  in  the  same  islands,  great 
heaps  of  trees,  called  "  The  wood-hills," 
are  piled  up  on  the  desolate  hillsides. 
The  ivory -hunters  frequently  spent  the 
winter  in  the  islands,  and  the  hard- 
ships they  then  endured  were  often 
most  extreme.  For  a  long  time  in  the 
depth  of  winter  they  were  wrapped  in 
darkness  lighted  only  by  the  red  glare 
of  the  Aurora,  and  by  the  brilliant 
flashing  of  its  flickering  streamers. 
The  silence  at  that  time  was  profound, 
for  the  sea  was  noiseless,  being  fast 
frozen,  and  the  only  sound  wast  the 
moaning  of  the  icy  blasts  amidst  the 
snow -covered  hills.  Sometimes  the 
snow  did  not  melt  before  July,  and  in 
many  places  it  lay  on  the  ground  all 
the  year ;  the  ground  was  also  perma- 
nently frozen  only  a  foot  or  two  below 
the  surface,  and  beneath,  there  was 
often  found  solid  and  perpetual  ice. 

Notwithstanding  tliese  difficulties, 
enormous  quantities  of  ivory  were  still 
taken  every  year  from  these  wonderful 
islands.  In  1821-22  Lieutenant  Anjou 
surveyed  the  islands,  but  does  not  seem 
to  have  noticed  any  remains  of  mam- 
moths. A  most  striking  stoi-y  was  re- 
lated  by  Sannikoff,  who  declared  that 
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wheu  he  was  in  Koteluoi  aud  Fadeyeff- 
skoi  iu  1809,  he  saw  from  the  Dorlheru 
shores  of  these  islauds  the  distant 
mountains  of  another  island  far  away 
to  the  north.  Efforts  were  made  to 
reach  this  unknown  land  by  sledging 
over  the  ice,  but  great  open  stretches 
of  water  rendered  progress  towards 
the  nortlv  impossible.  Wheu  Erman 
was  at  Yakutsk  in  1829,  he  was  told 
that  the  ivory  trade  from  the  New 
Siberian  Islands  was  as  lucrative  aud 
important  as  ever,  and  that  the  traders 
journeyed  to  the  islands  in  sledges 
over  the  frozen  surface  of  the  ocean. 
The  tusks  of  the  mammoth  could  be 
seen  in  New  Siberia  sticking  up  out  of 
the  sand,  and  the  ivory-hunters  were 
accustomed  to  stand  on  an  eminence 
and  examine  the  wastes  of  sand  and 
gravel  with  telescopes,  to  see  where  the 
tusks  protruded  from  the  ground,  which 
showed  that  the  skeletons  of  the  great 
elephants  were  buried  beneath.  One 
ivory-hunter  in  1821  brought  away 
twenty  thousand  pounds  of  ivory  from 
New  Siberia  alone  ;  and  in  1836  sixty- 
eight  thousand  pounds  of  fossil  ivory, 
which  came  chiefly  from  the  New  Sibe- 
rian and  Liakoff  Islands,  were  sold 
at  Yakutsk.  Middendorf,  some  years 
later,  calculated  that  every  year  one 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  pounds  of 
fossil  ivory  were  sold  in  the  markets  of 
Yakutsk,  Obdorsk,  Turukhansk,  and 
Tobolsk ;  eighty  thousand  pounds  of 
this  amount  being  sold  at  Yakutsk 
alone,  the  market  at  this  place  being 
supplied  chiefly  from  New  Siberia, 
where  the  quantity  of  fossil  ivory  still 
seemed  to  be  inexhaustible.  Great 
boats  full  of  ivory  were  constantly 
ascending  the  Lena  to  Yakutsk,  and  at 
length  steamers  carried  the  ivory  to 
the  market,  up  the  great  river. 

In  1878  Nordenskiold  in  the  Vega 
traversed  the  Arctic  Ocean  north  of 
Siberia,  and  was  anxious  to  visit  the 
ivory  islands.  He  wsis  informed  of 
their  wonderful  wealth,  and  shortly  be- 
fore had  discovered  the  bones  and  por- 
tions of  the  hide  of  a  mammoth  on  the 
barren  tundra  of  the  Yenisei.  The 
Yega  neared  the  New  Siberian  Islands 
on   August   28  *,    but  navigation    was 


dangerous,  owing  to  the  shallowness  of 
the  sea  —  three  to  four  fathoms  only  — 
aud  the  floating  icebergs.  Liakoff's 
chief  island  was  reached  on  August  30 ; 
but  the  enormous  masses  of  ice  which 
surrounded  eveiy  part  of  the  shore 
made  a  landing  impossible.  Still,  al- 
though unable  to  examine  the  islands, 
Nordenskiold  obtained  proof  of  their 
continued  richness  in  fossil  ivory,  for 
the  steamer  iu  which  he  ascended 
the  Yenisei  in  1875  carried  more  than 
one  hundred  mammoths'  tusks  ;  and  he 
declares  that  Middendorf's  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  fossil  ivory  sold  every 
year  in  northern  Siberia  is  far  too  low. 
Nordenskiold  also  dredged  up,  near 
the  Liakoff  Islands,  portions  of  mam- 
moths' tusks,  confirming  the  belief 
that  there  is  still  a  vast  deposit  of 
elephants'  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  around  these  islands. 

A  few  years  ago,  most  valuable  scien- 
tific researches  were  carried  on  in  these 
wonderful  islands  by  Baron  von  Toll 
and  Professor  Bunge.  These  explorers 
carried  on  their  investigations  Ui  1886, 
Dr.  Bunge  visiting  the  Liakoff  group, 
while  Von  Toll  explored  the  New  Sibe- 
rian Islauds.  The  latter  explorer  ex- 
amined the  famous  ''  wood-hills "  in 
New  Siberia,  and  made  a  complete 
circuit  of  Koteluoi  in  forty  days,  an 
undertaking  which  was  very  difficult, 
owing  to  the  whole  coast  of  tlie  island 
being  blocked  with  enormous  masses  of 
ice.  From  the  northern  point  of  Ko- 
teluoi, Von  Toll  was  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  a  view  of  the  unknown  land 
which  Sannikoff  had  seen  eighty  years 
ago  from  Koteluoi  and  New  Siberia. 
This  island  —  which  is  called  Sannikoff 
Land  after  its  discoverer  —  has  never 
yet  been  visited  by  Europeans,  and 
lies  —  according  to  Von  Toll's  estimate 
—  one  hundred  miles  to  the  north  of 
New  Siberia.  In  Liakoff 's  Island,  Dr. 
Bunge  found  great  quantities  of  bones 
of  the  mammoth,  rhinoceros,  musk-ox, 
and  wild  oxen,  and  this  accumulation 
of  the  bones  of  so  many  animals  proves 
how  temperate  the  climate  must  have 
been  formerly. 

Ill  1889  news  was  received  at  St. 
Petersburg  that  the  body  of  a  mam- 
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moth  had  beeo  found  in  northern  Sibe- 
ria, and  Baron  von  Toll  was  once  more 
sent  into  this  desolate  region  to  verify 
the  discovery.  He  did  not  reach  the 
spot,  however — which  was  near  the 
Svaiatoi  Nose  —  until  1893,  and  was 
then  too  late  to  find  anything  but  frag- 
ments of  tlie  skeleton  and  portions  of 
the  skin,  which  were  covered  with 
hair.  From  the  Holy  Cape,  Von  Toll 
went  to  one  of  the  Liakoff  Islands 
called  Maloi,  and  found  here  complete 
fossil  trees,  fifteen  feet  in  length. 
Elephants'  bones  abounded,  showing 
that  great  trees  grew  at  the  time  when 
mammoths  and  rhinoceroses  wandered 
over  these  islands  ;  and  beneath  were 
cliffs  of  solid  ice.  These  ice-cliffs  are 
common  in  the  New  Siberian  Islands, 
and  occur  in  many  parts  of  the  coast  of 
Siberia  ;  they  are  also  found  in  Kotze- 
bue  Sound  in  north-western  Alaska, 
and  on  them  rests  a  layer  of  earth  full 
of  the  bones  of  elephants  and  musk- 
oxen. 

We  are  led  to  ask  the  question.  Will 
Sannikoff  Land,  when  explored,  be 
found  to  be  as  full  of  fossil  ivory  as 
the  New  Siberian  Islands  ?  The  an- 
swer will  depend  upon  the  depth  of  the 
sea  to  the  north  of  New  Siberia.  All 
round  the  ivory  islands,  the  sea  is  veiy 
shallow,  averaging  only  from  five  to 
fifteen  fathoms  in  depth  ;  and  if  this 
shallowness  should  continue  as  far 
north  as  Sannikoff  Land,  then  we  may 
confidently  expect  that  this  hitherto 
untrodden  island  will  be  found  to  be 
nch  in  the  tusks  and  teeth  of  elephants. 
But  if  the  sea  steadily  deepens  to  the 
north  of  New  Siberia,  so  that  the 
waters  rapidly  become  of  a  great  depth, 
there  will  be  little  chance  of  finding 
mammoths'  remains  in  Sannikoff  Ljind, 
because  it  will  then  be  proved  that  the 
New  Siberian  Islands  form  what  was 
the  extreme  northern  point  of  Sibei-ia 
in  the  days  when  the  mammoth  lived, 
and  great  forests  grew  where  now  the 
Polar  Ocean  rolls  its  icy  waves. 

What  a  marvellous  conti^ast  to  pres- 
ent  conditions  does   the  imagination 


picture  up  in  northern  Siberia,  whea 
the  huge  hairy  mammoth,  the  woolly 
rhinoceros,  and  the  musk-ox  wandered 
over  its  plains,  and  browsed  along  by 
the  banks  of  its  majestic  rivei*s  I  The 
climate  was  then  comparatively  genial, 
and  its  roUing  uplands  and  wide- 
stretching  plains  were  covered  with 
dense  forests  and  carpeted  with  ver- 
dant grass.  The  land  stretched  two 
hundred  miles  farther  to  the  north 
then  than  it  does  now,  and  the  New 
Siberian  Islands  formed  high  moun- 
tains, looking  over  the  Northern  Ocean. 
On  this  long-vanished  land  vast  herds 
of  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  buffaloes, 
and  wild  horaes  lived  peacefully  and 
securely,  for  food  was  plentiful  and 
carnivorous  animals  were  few.  What 
great  convulsion  of  nature  destroyed 
these  myriads  of  gigantic  beasts,  and 
piled  their  bones  in  vast  masses  upon 
the  islands  of  the  Polar  Sea  ?  What 
cataclysm  sank  the  verdant  plains  be- 
neath the  waves,  and  changed  northern 
Siberia  into  a  waste  and  empty  wilder- 
ness ?  And  what  catastrophe  occurred 
on  the  land  and  in  the  sea  which  al- 
tered the  climate  of  northern  Siberia 
from  one  of  a  genial,  or  at  least  tem- 
perate, chamcter  to  one  of  awful  cold 
and  of  Arctic  severity  ? 

We  cannot  fully  answer  these  ques- 
tions. It  seems  probable,  however, 
that  great  floods  of  rushing  water  must 
have  poured  over  these  lands,  and 
great  invasions  of  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  must  have  inundated  them.  In 
these  tremendous  deluges,  the  ele- 
phants, rhinoceroses,  and  buffaloes 
were  destroyed,  and  their  carcasses 
were  piled  up  in  heaps  in  the  places 
where  they  had  congregated  to  take 
refuge  from  the  rising  waters.  When 
these  deluges  subsided  and  the  waters 
retired,  the  Innds  were  covered  with 
the  remains  of  the  drowned  animals, 
and  in  some  as  yet  unexplained  manner 
the  climate  changed,  and  northern 
Siberia,  which  was  formerly  a  beauti- 
ful and  verdant  reirion,  became  an  icy 
wilderness  and  a  land  of  death. 
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Merry  Autumn^  etc. 


MEBBT  AUTUMN. 


Gk)LDEN  woodland,  sea-blue  sky, 
Crests  of  cloud- waves  tossed  on  high  ; 

Bouncing  breezes,  lustrous  showers, 
Leaves  and  berries  gay  as  flowers. 

Purple  storms  in  rainbow  belt, 
Morning  frosts  that  flash  and  melt ; 

Dawns  arrayed  in  gorgeous  light. 
Dazzled  earth  in  motley  dight. 

Robins  flute  a  sprightly  tune, 
Orchards  glow  with  apples  strewn  ; 

Sunbeams  bless  the  gathered  sheaves. 
Children  chase  the  skipping  leaves  ; 

Buds  glow  plump  in  glossy  sheath ; 
Who  dare  call  this  rapture  death  ? 

Autumn*  s  neither  sick  nor  sad  ; 
Spring's  begotten  ;  God  is  glad. 
Spectator.  ALFRED  Hateb. 


THE  TOMB  OP  KINO  JOHN  IN  WORCESTER 
CATHEDRAL. 

Before  the  great  High  Altar  of  his  God 

Lies  Norman  John ; 
And  century  after  century  the  first  gleam 

Of  dawn  has  shone 
On  that  still  form,  and  stony  brow  that 
wears 

A  crown  thereon. 

The  saints  and   martyrs  pour  their  life- 
blood  forth. 

Then  pass  away  — 
Swift  as  the  glories  of  the  sunlit  west 

Pale  into  grey  ; 
And  no  man  marks  their  place  of  sepulchre 

Unto  this  day. 

Theirs  were  the  loyal  heart,  the  stainless 
shield, 
The  faithful  hands  ; 
They  sleep   beneath    the  unremembering 
sea. 
Or  desert  sands  ; 
In  nameless  graves,  on  bygone  battlefields, 
In  alien  lands. 

And  he  lies  here,  within  these  hallowed 
walls, 

*Midholythhigs, 
Whom  neither  chronicler  in  court  or  camp 

Nor  poet  sings  ; 
Least  honored  and  least  worthy  of  the  line 

Of  England's  kings. 

He  who  has  found  no  advocate  to  gild 

His  tarnished  fame. 
His  one  remembered  act,  the  charter  great 


Which  bears  his  name,  — 
A  nation's  triumph,  yet  withal,  alas  ! 
Her  monarch's  shame. 

Was  it  some  heaven-bom  instinct  that  this 
man. 

Not  good  nor  wise. 
Chose  for  himself  the  very  altar-foot 

Where  now  he  lies 
Lifting  that  rigid  face  in  mute  appeal 

Towards  the  skies  ? 

As  if,  heart-sick  with  sin's  sad  leprosy 

And  sore  distrest. 
He  turned  him  to  the  only  refuge  left 

For  souls  opprest. 
And   fled  into  the   outstretched  arms  of 
Love 

To  find  a  rest  ? 

Here,  with  his  tangled,  tortuous  web  of 
life. 
His  part  misplayed. 
He  sought  at  last  for  sanctuary  within 

The  church's  shade. 
We  judge  and  marvel,  loath  to  leave  with 
God 
The  soul  he  made  ! 

"  Yet  unto  whom,  to  whom,  Lord,  shall  we 
go, 
Save  thee  alone  ?  " 
Thus  with  a  strange,  pathetic  cry  of  faith 

From  yon  carved  stone. 
Here  in  the  great  cathedral  that  he  loved» 
Speaks  ill-starred  John. 

Christian  Bubkb. 
Blackwood's  Magazine. 


I  SAW  the  youthful  singers  of  my  day 
To  sound  of  lutes  and  lyres  in  morning^ 

hours 
Trampling  with  eager  feet  the  teeming 
flowers. 
Bound  for  Fame's  temple  upon  Music's  way; 
A  happy  band,  a  folk  of  holiday ; 
But  some  lay  down  and  slept  among  the 

bowers ; 
Some   turned    aside    to  fanes   of   alien 
powers  ; 
Some  Death  took  by  the  hand,  and  led  away. 
Now  gathering  twUight   clooda  the  land 
with  grey. 
Yet  where  last  light  is  lit,  last  pilgrims  go,. 
Outlined  in  gliding  shade  by  dying  glow. 
And  fain  with  weary  fortitude  essay 
The  last  ascent.    The  end  is  hid,  but  they 
Who  follow  on  my  step  shall  surely  know. 
Richard  Qabkktt. 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Beriew. 
OOUNT  MOLTKE,  FIELD-MARSHAK 

Makt,  many  yeai-s  ago,  the  late 
Emperor  William,  then  Prince  WiU 
helin  of  Praesia,  was  one  day  in- 
specting a  regiment  and  expressed  his 
dissatisfaction  i-ather  forcibly  with  the 
unsoldierly  appearance  of  a  dandified 
subaltern  who  was  leading  his  men 
past  his  Boyal  Highness.  The  subal- 
tern in  question  was  a  certain  Lieuten- 
ant von  Moltke.  When  this  lieutenant 
had  risen  to  world-wide  fame,  the 
emperor  still  remembered  his  first 
meeting  with  the  illustrious  soldier, 
and,  jocularly  recalling  the  incident  to 
him,  was  wont  to  say:  "You  see, 
Moltke,  what  a  poor  judge  of  character 
I  am."  Brave  old  William,  in  truth 
one  of  the  best  judges  of  human  grit 
that  ever  lived,  could  well  afiford  to 
avow  his  mistake  in  this  particular  in- 
stance ;  for  a  great  United  Germany  — 
cemented  by  the  blood  shed  on  fifty 
battlefields  —  was  there  palpably  artic- 
ulate to  bear  witness  to  the  fact  I 

During  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
when  not  at  his  country  seat  in  Silesia, 
the  late  Count  Moltke  lived  in  Berlin 
in  the  huge  general  staff  building  (Gen- 
tralstahsgehaude)^  just  opposite  the  col- 
umn of  Victory  in  the  Thiergarten. 
His  nephew,  Major  von  Moltke,  with 
his  family,  lived  with  him  and  presided 
over  the  household,  in  which  the  grace 
of  a  beautiful  woman  and  the  merry 
laughter  of  children  did  a  deal  to 
brighten  the  declining  days  of  the  old 
widower.  Retired  from  business,  his 
active  mind  kept  still  well  in  touch  with 
the  latest  topics  of  the  day.  Either 
politics,  art,  philosophy,  or  literature 
possessed  in  him  a  keen  appreciator  and 
critic  up  to  the  last. 

In  Berlin,  Count  Moltke  always  wore 
the  smart  undress  uniform  of  a  Prus- 
sian general ;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
his  thin  voice  and  the  thousands  of 
minute  wrinkles  spread  over  every  inch 
of  his  beardless  face,  there  would  have 
been  little  to  denote  a  difference  be- 
tween a  man  of  sixty  and  one  not  far 
from  ninety.  He  had  a  habit  of  stoop- 
ing sligbUy  when  speaking  to  a  visitor, 
but  that  could  easily  have  passed  for  an 


outward  sign  of  kindly  complaisance. 
The  steel-blue  eyes  had  a  peculiarly 
hard,  cold  glitter — clear  and  piercing 
—  undimmed  by  age,  something  un- 
canny, as  of  an  eagle  or  falcon,  spell- 
ing solitude  around,  now  and  then  only 
warmed  by  a  ray  of  benevolence,  of 
spiritual  culture.  You  could  readily 
imagine  the  tremor  that  terrible  coun- 
tenance might  inspire  in  the  breast  of 
a  subordinate.  Seen  at  a  distance, 
attired  in  a  plain,  half-threadbare  over- 
coat and  black  felt  hat  —  Moltke's 
favorite  disguise  when  travelling  —  it 
might  have  been  possible  to  fancy  the 
schoolmaster ;  but  that  illusion  was 
soon  dispelled  when  you  came  to  peer 
closely  into  those  adamantine  features. 

Like  all  Prussian  officers  of  high 
rank.  Count  Moltkc's  manner  was 
marked  by  extreme,  almost  courtier- 
like urbanity  ;  and  notwithstanding  his 
reputation  for  taciturnity,  at  times  he 
could  be  full  of  conversation. 

On  one  occasion  he  entered  into  a 
disquisition  of  the  principles  which 
underlie  the  organization  of  the  Ger- 
man general  staff  and  the  connection 
of  politics  with  the  leadership  of  the 
army.  He  emphasized  the  importance 
of  the  organization  and  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  army  being  kept  entirely 
independent  of  the  daily  current  of 
party  politics  —  the  advantages  of  sta- 
bility, only  to  be  obtained  in  the  hands 
of  permanent  authority,  etc.  He 
touched  upon  the  difficulties  which  the 
military  administration  had  to  contend 
with  in  countries  like  Spain,  France, 
and  even  England,  owing  to  political 
causes. 

Moltke  was  evidently  a  believer  in 
the  directing  power  of  one  man  in  mil- 
itary matters  ;  but  he  did  not  seem  to 
allow  for  the  difficulty  of  discovering  a 
man^  in  times  when  public  opinion  is 
prone  to  produce  '*  popular  generals." 

The  subject  of  Russia  was  ever 
present  in  his  thoughts  ;.  in  fact,  the 
old  warrior  created  the  impression  that 
he  would  not  have  been  averse  to 
tackle  the  Russians  and  push  the 
north  cm  colossus  a  few  pegs  back 
towari^-^*jia.  It  is  well  known  that 
he        W^^  the  conflict  sooner  or  later 
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to  be  inevitable,  and  that  the  present 
offered  more  favorable  chances  Ihan 
the  future  was  likely  to  afford.  In  this 
he  was  in  direct  antagonism  to  Prince 
Bismarck,  who  has  always  held  that 
there  is  no  need,  and  that  it  is  not  to 
the  interest  of  Germany  to  quarrel 
seriously  with  Bussia.  Also  with  re- 
gard to  France,  it  is  well  known  that 
he  was  bitterly  disappointed  at  the 
rapidity  with  which  that  country  re- 
covered from  the  effects  of  the  1870-71 
war.  On  several  occasions,  notably  at 
the  time  of  the  Schnsebele  incident,  he 
was  almost  passionately  in  favor  of 
utilizing  the  opportunity  to  recom- 
mence hostilities.  It  was  not  so  much 
the  influence  of  the  czar  as  Prince  Bis- 
marck, who  strenuously  opposed  him  in 
this,  and  thereby  originated  the  cool- 
ness which  prevailed  between  these 
two  remarkable  men  in  later  years. 

The  enormous  growing  power  of 
Bussia  particularly  caused  the  old  man 
anxiety.  Nor  could  it  be  merely  the 
over-anxious  fears  of  old  age  ;  for  in 
his  earlier  writings,  at  a  time  when  the 
popular  phrase  was  current  of  the 
"  northern  giant  with  the  clay  feet," 
Moltke  had  pointed  out  that  Bussia 
possessed  among  her  myriad  races  a 
greater  nucleus  of  one  homogeneous 
race  (the  great  Bussians)  than  any 
other  civilized  military  power  —  and 
that  this  fact  constituted  a  strong  guar- 
antee for  the  stability  and  offensive 
power  of  Bussia  in  time  to  come. 

"  It  is  a  great  pity,"  he  said,  "  that 
the  Swedes  do  not  possess  a  strong  mil- 
itary organization  ;  for  then,  in  case  of 
a  geneml  war,  they  might  retake  Fin- 
land^—  the  civilization  of  which  is 
Scandinavian  and  not  Bussian." 

He  expressed  his  views,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  without  the  least  bias  or 
tinge  of  national  feeling.  He  seemed 
to  think  the  antagonism  of  the  Bus- 
Bians  towards  the  Germans  perfectly 
natural.  ^'The  fact  is,"  he  said,  '^  the 
Bussians  are  Asiatics,  and  hitherto 
have  owed  whatever  civilization  they 
possessed,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the 
German  clement  in  their  midst.    They 

>  Finland  has  only  been  in  tiie  poiMssion  of 
Bnasia  ilnoe  1809. 


are  gradually  wakening  up  to  a  national 
life  and  thought  of  their  own,  and  are 
naturally  jealous  of  and  inclined  to 
throw  off  the  mental  tutelage  they  have 
been  under  so  long."  It  was  interest- 
ing to  note  the  chivalrous  trait,  so 
typical  of  high-class  Prussians,  and 
which  is  so  refreshing  in  contrast  to  the 
eternally  biassed  views  of  every-day 
mankind,  the  impartiality,  the  lone  of 
high  respect  in  which  he  referred  to 
a  possible  antagonist.  For  youi*  trae 
typical  military  Prussian,  hard  and  cold 
though  he  be,  despite  all  his  t^ulture, 
has  au  fond  a  far  more  kindly  feeling 
for  the  soldier  of  an  inimical  country 
than  for  the  pekin  of  his  own.  But 
then  his  conception  of  the  term  soldier 
is  unique.  It  is  scarcely  credible,  but 
it  is  a  fact  nevertheless,  that  to  many 
men  of  this  type  the  late  Emperor 
Frederick,  for  all  his  chivalrous  hero- 
ism, was  never  accepted  as  a  typical 
Prussian  soldier. 

Among  the  eminent  men  who  con- 
tributed to  the  creation  of  a  United 
Germany,  Count  Moltke  may  be  said  to 
have  occupied  an  exceptional  position, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  never  assailed  by 
those  angry  political  passions  which  did 
not  even  spare  an  Emperor  William. 
He  was  revered  to  the  last  us  the 
modest,  unassuming,  mathematical- 
problem-sol  viug,  national  hero.  A 
type  this,  peculiarly  affinitive  and  dear 
to  the  German  reflective  mind ;  al- 
though^ taken  all  round,  Bismarck's 
character  is  in  reality  far  more  repre- 
sentatively nationally  German  than 
that  of  Moltke.  Yet,  strange  to  say, 
amid  this  unisono  of  appreciation,  the 
true  keynote  of  Moltke's  character  and 
genius  seems  rarely  to  have  been 
struck.  Many  of  the  enthusiastic  ad-, 
mirers  of  the  modest,  cultured  old  gen- 
tleman would  have  been  somewhat 
startled  if  it  had  fallen  within  his 
functions  to  deal  in  an  inimical  spirit 
with  some  of  their  fads  and  fancies. 
His  vice-like  grip  would  have  bid  them 
pause  and  long  for  other  and  gentler 
methods,  perhaps  even  for  those  of  the 
man  of  "  blood  and  iron."  For  the 
moment  great  political  aims  were  in 
view,,  they  seemed  to  turn  him  to  stone. 
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Moltke's  was  essentially  a  hard  Prus- 
sian nature.  But  it  was  not  the  hard- 
ness of  one  constitutionally  impervious 
to  the  more  gentle  influences  of  this 
world — art,  nature,  and  love.  His 
kindness  and  benevolence  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  momentary  intellectual  un- 
bending of  a  naturally  stern,  and,  above 
all,  sensitively  proud  temperament. 
His  exquisite  perceptions,  his  delicacy 
in  dealing  with  persons  and  problems, 
were  purely  conventional  or  intellectual, 
and  only  showed  themselves  within 
strictly  defined  limitations.  Once  these 
passed,  the  unbending  Ceesarian  nature 
shone  forth,  and  one  look  of  those  ter- 
rible features  was  usually  sufficient  to 
reveal  the  man  of  steel.  Allowing  for 
the  difference  of  time  and  circumstance, 
there  was  something  of  Augustus  C8&- 
sar  in  the  composition  of  this  northern 
Mecklenburg  Junker,  He  might  have 
mercilessly  decreed  the  execution  of 
his  political  opponents ;  but  he  would 
ceilainly  have  patronized  letters  and 
the  flue  arts  as  well. 

A  deal  of  claptrap  has  gone  the  round 
of  publicity  with  regard  to  Moltke's 
excessive  modesty,  an  explanation  for 
which  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the 
temper  of  our  time,  in  which  the  old 
type  of  the  '*  gentleman "  is  rapidly 
dying  out.  Thus  the  world  can  find  no 
other  label  for  a  sensitively  reticent, 
simple  but  proud  nature,  who  scorns 
the  trickery  of  self-advertisement,  than 
that  of  '^  modesty.''  But  even  this 
explanation  is  hardly  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  German  opinion,  bearing  in 
mind  tliat  no  less  authority  than  Goethe 
tells  us  — 

Kur  die  Lumpe  slnd  bescheiden, 
Brave  freuen  sich  der  That.^ 
Grermans  might  well  bear  this  in  mind. 
No ;  in  reality  Moltke  was  a  proud, 
self-contained,  constitutionally  temper- 
ate and  sober-minded  man.  Above  all, 
he  was  plain  and  simple,  like  most 
truly  distinguished  men  ;  but  not  more 
so  than  one  endowed  with  a  far  more 
fertile  imagination  —  Bismarck.  The 
Emperor  William  was  really  a  modest 
man,  in  the  only  sense  in   which  the 

1  Only  worthleM  minds  are  modest, 
Honest  men  rejoice  in  deeds. 


attribute  is  consistent  with  true  dig- 
nity ;  largely  in  the  sense  in  which  all 
truly  great  characters  are  modest  and 
simple.  Moltke  was  far  too  self-reliant 
—  too  decisively  certain  of  his  power  of 
intellect  and  will,  ever  to  be  fairly 
classed  among  those  whose  modesty 
deserves  to  pass  as  a  leading  feature  of 
their  character.  A  *' modest"  man, 
who  directs  the  movements  of  a  million 
fighting  men,  and  is  ready  to  bleed  an 
enemy  to  death,  as  Moltke  proposed  to 
deal  with  France —  who  instantly  sends 
home  the  most  popular  leaders  in 
disgrace  for  the  slightest  breach  of 
discipline  —  who  peremptorily  refuses 
commands  to  reigning  princes,  yes,  even 
to  faithful  old  personal  friends  of  his 
own  sovereign  who  pleads  for  them  —  to- 
call  such  a  man  modest  is  a  misnomer; 
Besides,  the  decided  views  Moltke  held 
and  expressed  with  regard  to  philos- 
ophy and  political  economy  in  gcnei*al 
were  anything  else  but  evidence  of 
excessive  modesty  —  a  quality  which, 
after  all,  would  have  been  almost  im- 
possible in  one  who  was  bound  to  take 
a  fair  measure  of  himself  unless  he  was 
blind  to  a  sense  of  the  proportion  of 
things.  But  the  idea  of  Moltke's  mod- 
esty offered  scope  for  a  grievous  trait 
of  German  character — the  love  of  be- 
littling their  great  men.  And  thus  it 
served  its  purpose  and  became  popu* 
lar:  the  purpose  of  minimizing  the 
greatness  of  Bismarck  by  opposing  to 
him  the  modesty  of  Moltke.  Unstnn, 
Du  siegst  (Nonsense,  thou  art  vie-; 
torious),  as  Schiller  bids  the  doughty 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury  exclaim. 

One  distinguishing  feature  of 
Moltke's  character  may  account  in  part 
for  his  reputation  for  mo<lesty,  —  his 
total  indifference  to  popularity ;  in 
which,  however,  he  was  in  nowise  ex- 
ceptional among  the  great  men  who 
founded  the  German  Empire.  Their 
work  would  have  been  absolutely  im- 
possible during  the  arduous  years  of 
parliamentary  struggles  had  tliey  been 
popularity  hunters  —  the  Boons,  the 
Bisraarcks,  tlie  Williams.  But  fortu* 
nately  they  were  all  of  them  bom  and 
bred  among  traditions  which  did  not 
tend  to  make  a  man  see  the  sum  of 
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iiuman  greatness  reflected  by  the  meas- 
ure of  a  temporary  popularity. 

Au  instinctive  reverence  for  con- 
stituted authonty,  particularly  author- 
ity handed  down  by  historical  traditions 
and  represented  by  outward  worldly 
pomp,  was  part  of  Moltke's  nature. 
Thus,  when  visiting  in  England  many 
years  ago,  he  was  immensely  impressed 
by  the  wealth  and  influence  of  the 
English  aristocracy.  Whereas  Bis- 
marck, on  his  visits  to  England,  was 
more  amused  than  impressed ;  and 
often,  in  his  peculiar  caustic  manner, 
gave  utterance  to  his  conviction  that 
the  English  aristocracy,  for  all  its 
wealth,  was  no  longer  what  it  used  to 
be  —  that  it  was  decaying  and  had 
ceased  to  produce  types  of  ruling  men. 
*'  They  no  longer  understand  the  art  of 
governing,"  he  would  say. 

Moltke  regretted  to  Bernhardi  ^  that 
Lulher  had  gone  too  far  in  separating 
himself  from  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church,  and  thus  diminishing  unduly 
the  sphere  of  its  authority.  Bismarck 
never  took  kindly  to  priests  of  any 
denomination,  Catholic  or  Protestant. 
Moltke,  even  in  his  old  age,  after  he 
had  written  on  religious  matters  in  a 
tone  to  suggest  that  his  views  were  not 
far  removed  from  those  of  an  agnostic, 
still  cherished  great  respect  for  a  pow- 
erful Catholic  prelate.  He  would  im- 
mediately return  the  call  of  a  Prince 
Bishop  Kopp,  whereas  he  might  have 
taken  little  social  account  of  a  Protes- 
tant General-Superintendent. 

Moltke  was  a  staunch  monarchist  by 
conviction.  The  divine  ordainment  of 
kingship  was  au  article  of  faith  with 
him.  Thus  the  king  was  his  Herr 
—  his  lord  and  master.  He  had  a  deal 
of  the  courtier  in  his  composition,  but 
it  stopped  short  of  servility  ;  for  he 
could  show  his  ill-humor  by  icy  silence, 
and  sulk  for  days  together,  even  with 
his  most  gracious  lord  and  king.  (Sein 
allergnMigster  KOnig  und  Herr,)  Glo- 
rious old  William  knew  this  by  per- 
sonal experiences  and  put  up  with  it. 
Great-hearted  as  he  was,  he  bore  no 
malice,  for  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude 

>  QMpr&che  Moltke's  mit  Theodor  von  Bernhardi. 


was  a  keynote  of  his  lofty  character. 
Thus,  on  the  day  of  the  proclamation 
of  the  German  Empire,  when  all  the 
"  great  of  the  crown  "  were  assembled 
in  the  Palace  of  Versailles,  and  Moltke 
arrived — a  little  late,  as  was  his  wont 
on  festive  occasions  —  the  king  went 
up  to  him  and,  grasping  both  his 
hands,  added  to  his  thanks  for  all 
Moltke's  achievements  the  expression 
of  his  gratitude  to  the  great  soldier  for 
having  borne  so  patiently  with  all  his 
"  ways  "  and  "  humoi*s."  —  (Launen.) 

Yes  ;  Moltke's  loyalty  left  his  self- 
respect  intact.  But  he  was  ever  ex- 
tremely sensitive,  and  could  feel  a 
slight,  even  if  it  came  from  royalty  it- 
self. Thus,  when  the  present  emperor 
supei*seded  the  successor  Moltke  him- 
self had  designated  (Count  Waldei-see), 
and  appointed  Count  Schlieffen  (the 
present  chief  of  the  German  staff)  to 
replace  him  without  consulting  Moltke, 
the  latter  is  said  to  have  felt  it.  But 
he  only  said  :  "  His  Majesty  wishes  to 
show  us  that  he  is  capable  of  choosing 
his  own  instruments." 

But  if  Moltke  bowed  before  his  own 
sovereign,  there  was  little  of  bowing  or 
of  the  velvet  touch  in  his  dealings  with 
outside  *'  Highnesses  "  and  "  Seren- 
ities." In  true  Prussian  fashion,  he 
could  be  arch-plain-spoken  (erzdeutr 
Uch).  When  the  late  Duke  Ernest  of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  impetuously  clam- 
ored for  an  independent  command  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  of  1870,  and 
turned  rusty  when  it  was  refused  him 
by  Moltke,*  the  latter  became  very 
plain-spoken  (deutUch)^  verj*  "dis- 
tinct "  indeed  I  He  had  no  time  to 
lose  with  'Momfooleries "  {Dumm' 
heiten)^  he  muttered.  Also,  during 
the  campaign  —  in  the  midst  of  bat- 
tle—  he  would  give  his  horse  the  spurs 
and  ride  away,  to  avoid  the  pestering 
questions  of  battle-loafing  "  Serenities  " 
about  the  course  of  things. 

But  if  Moltke  had  no  time  to  lose 
with  *'  tomfooleiies  "  in  1870,  he  seems 
to  have  had  ample  time  at  his  disposal 
for  other  purposes. 

s  King  WfUiam  had  left  all  important  appoint- 
ments in  time  of  war  entirely  to  the  diaeretion  of 
his  trusted  commander. 
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One  who  was  always  near  him  dur- 
iog  that  war  was  asked,  whether  '^  the 
^eld-marshal "  had  not  heen  weighed 
•down  by  anxiety  and  hard  work  during 
that  eventful  period.  '^  Oh  no,  not  at 
-all,"  he  replied.  "Just  after  Grave- 
lotte,  there  were  a  few  days  during 
which  he  was  in  doubt  as  to  the  move- 
ments of  MacMahon's  army.  Whilst 
these  lasted,  the  field-marshal  was  de- 
cidedly worried  and  grumpy.  But 
afterwards,  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  few  critical  episodes,  things  went 
on  as  smoothly  as  possible,  and  he 
xised  to  play  his  'rubber'  regularly 
•every  evening,  and  even  found  time 
for  reading  novels.  Of  course,  there 
were  anxious  moments  before  Paris, 
but  mostly  with  regard  to  things  in  the 
:8outh.  He  was  naturally  kept  in- 
formed of  everything  that  was  going 
•on  from  hour  to  hour,  but,  as  a  rule, 
^ven  during  the  severe  engagements 
before  Paris,  he  had  rarely  anything  to 
say  with  regard  to  their  course,  or 
•cause  to  interfere  in  any  way." 

(As  is  well  known,  the  wide  inde- 
pendent initiative  allowed  to  the  com- 
mander of  an  army  coq)8  is  one  of  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  German 
military  system.) 

With  regard  to  Moltke's  genius  as  a 
strategist,  the  popular  mind  could 
never  rid  itself  of  the  dual  conception 
^f  the  schoolmaster  in  the  strategist. 
And  to  those  who  know  something  of 
the  duties  of  a  Prussian  chief  of  the 
staff  in  times  of  peace  —  in  many  ways 
akin  to  those  of  a  lecturing  professor  — 
Uiere  would  seem  to  be  ample  grounds 
to  explain  it.  Thus  the  idea  that 
Moltke  previously  worked  out  his  stra- 
tegical problems,  and  only  had  to  take 
-down  a  plan  of  campaign  from  a 
>  pigeon-hole  in  order  to  set  an  army  in 
motion,  and  by  an  inevitable  develop- 
ment of  events  to  strike  the  enemy  hip 
^nd  thigh,  is  still  to  be  met  with,  and 
£nds  its  expression  in  the  beautiful 
German  term  :  Ber  Schlachtendenker^ 
the  "battle-thinker."  And  yet  the 
conception  is  a  fallacious,  or  rather  an 
iuconiplete  one,  as  several  significant 
passages  in  Moltke's  own  writings, 
published  since  his  death,  abundantly 


prove  ;  notably  the  one  in  which  he 
states  that,  as  a  rule,  it  is  practically 
impossible  for  a  commander  to  foresee 
the  development  of  a  campaign  even 
for  a  limited  number  of  days  in  ad- 
vance. 

To  a  relative  who  once  asked  him 
how  he  would  best  define  the  essence 
of  strategy,  Moltke  replied,  "Simply 
common  sense."  In  reference  to  the 
plan  of  campaign,  he  said,  that  it  was 
only  possible  to  map  out  the  prelimi- 
nary marching  into  position  of  an  army 
(der  Aufmarsch).  Everything  else  de- 
pended on  the  movements  of  the 
enemy.  But  this  Aufmarsch  consti- 
tutes a  matter  of  supreme  importance. 
Moltke  worked  out  plans  for  such  for 
all  possible  contingencies  which  he  left 
as  a  legacy  to  his  successors. 

Moltke's  favorite  motto :  Erst  wUge 
dann  wage  (First  weigh,  then  dare) 
may  have  lent  currency  to  the  idea  that 
"  weighing  things  "  was  the  paramount 
feature  which  distinguished  this  great 
leader  of  hosts  ;  a  sort  of  Fabius  Cunc- 
tator  on  a  nineteenth-century  scale. 
But  as  so  often,  in  our  time  of  rapid 
and  incomplete  impressions,  a  half 
truth  has  to  do  duty  whilst  the  other 
half  is  lost  sight  of,  so  also  here. 

Dann  wage  —  "then  dare."  Therein 
lay  the  kernel  of  Moltke's  greatness  as 
a  leader.  The  bold  daring  of  the  man 
was  as  stupendous  as  it  was  icy  cold  — 
cold  as  if  sprung  forth  from  beneath 
the  helmet  of  Pallas  Athene.  It  is 
asserted  on  the  most  unimpeachable 
authority  that  Moltke  was  one  of  the 
most  daring  strategists  that  ever  lived  ; 
that  if  his  methods  were  open  to  criti- 
cism, it  was  their  too  daring  boldness 
which  called  it  forth.  This  vulnerable 
spot  in  the  placid  schoolmaster  I  No 
man  ever  faced  the  responsibility  of 
suddenly  sending  fifty  thousand  men  to 
their  account  with  a  more  unflinching 
will  than  he.  "  And  if  the  whole  bri- 
gade remains  stretched  on  the  sod  (auf 
der  Strecke)  it  will  have  accomplished 
its  purpose  —  that  of  arresting  the 
enemy  for  ten  minutes,  and  will  thus 
have  done  its  duty  I  " 

There  is  an  indefinite  something  in 
the  composition  of  those  rare  types  of 
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genius,  WhicH  Ar6  destined  to  lead 
Qiaukind  in  hecatombs  to  the  slaughter- 
house, which  no  mathematical  chess- 
player's ^  talent,  no  mechanical  thinking 
powers,  and,  above  all,  no  genius  for 
self-advertisement,  can  suffice  to  ac- 
count for.  In  gi*eat  leaders  of  men 
tiiere  is  a  *'  something  "  redected  in  the 
Expression  of  the  eye.  something  gen- 
uine—  bare  of  all  histrionic  taint — 
which  tells  of  death  and  eternity,  the 
capacity  to  face  these  calmly  and  to 
force  legions  of  men  to  do  likewise. 
Moltke  was  endowed  with  this  de- 
monic '' something"  to  an  extraordir 
nary  degree.  It  is  not  a  product  of  the 
reflective  faculties,  but  rather  an  ingre- 
dient of  the  blood,  the  boating  of  a 
strong  heart,  a  supreme  effort  of  will 
power.  Moltke  may  have  lacked  the 
imagination  of  a  Hannibal,  he  prob- 
ably did  not  possess  the  fertile  fancy  of 
a  Frederick  or  of  a  Napoleon.  His 
serene  intellect  was  more  akin  to  that 
of  a  Caesar  ;  a  comparison  which  seems 
borne  out  by  the  sober  conciseness  of 
the  writings  of  both  these  great  men. 
The  imposing  grandeur  of  the  damn 
wage  is  characteristic  of  both  in  singu- 
larly strikiug  similitude.  Cesar,  at  the 
Battle  of  Muudse,  leading  the  Tenth 
Legion  against  Pompey's  son  to  the 
cry,  "  Are  you  going  to  give  w^y  to  a 
parcel  of  boys?"  is  paralleled  by  the 
thrilling  episode  of  the  18th  of  August, 
1870,  when  Moltke  gave  those  terrible 
orders  which  resulted  in  hurling  back 
the  French  under  the  blood-stained 
walls  of  Metz  I 

The  king  was  in  a  sad  state  of 
nervous  depression  at  the  thought  of 
the  dreadful  slaughter.  Moltke  had 
quietly  ridden  away  to  avoid  the  pes- 
tering questions  of  the  Duke  of  Co- 
burg  and  other  decorative  figures  who 
followed  the  staff.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  victory  was  won.  In  the  evening 
the  question  was  mooted,  what  would 
take  place  if  the  French  were  to  attack 
again  on  the  morrow  ?  Count  Boon 
was  lamenting  the  valuable  lives  that 
had>been  lost  already.    Moltke,  in  his 

.  >  As  a  matter  of  faet,  neither  Napoleon  nor 
Frederick  the  Great  nor  Moltke  were  exceptional 
mathematicians  br  ohe8H>lA7en* 


icy  manner,  hierely  replied,  **  If 'the 
French  attack  again  to-morrow,  there 
will  be  another  battle,  that^s  all."  Beq- 
ueath the  self-contained  manner  of  thii 
man  there  were  nerves  of  steel  and  a 
daring  compared  to  which  the  dash  of 
the  cavalry  leader  is,  after  all,  but  jioof 
stuff.  ^  • 

Essentially  conservative  and  pi^oud 
by  nature  and  training,  it  was  a  matter 
of  comparative  indifference  to  Moltke 
in  what  estimate  his  work  was  held  by 
the  World  at  large.  Thus  he  allowed 
the  myth  of  Kdniggratz,  which  in  a 
large  measure  was  calculated  to  detract 
from  his  own  share  of  work  on  thai 
occasion,  to  obtain  almost  universal 
acceptance.  Had  he  not  himself  laid 
down  the  dictum  that  it  was  not  always 
for  the  interest  of  the  world  at  large  to 
know  exactly  how  things  had  taken 
place,  or  rather,  who  was  exactly  re-i- 
sponsible  for  them  ?  But  though  'per* 
sonally  indifferent  as  far  as  he  himself 
was  concerned,  it  was  not  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  him  in  which  fonn  his* 
torical  events  reached  posterity.  The 
historian  must  know  the  triith,  at  all 
hazards.  Thus,  nearly  twenty  y^arB 
after  the  Battle  of  KdniggrUtz,  he  sat 
down  and  wrote  an  exact  account  of 
the  origin  and  course  of  that  niomen* 
tons  day  expressly  for  the  private  in- 
formation of  a  friend,  who  sent  it 
of  his  own  accord  to  Heinrich  voq 
Treitschke,  the  Prussian  historian.  It 
was  not  necessary  to  inform  anybody 
that,  owing  to  the  bickerings  of  the 
crown -prince  and  Prince  Frdd^riclc 
Charles,  the  Battle  of  K6uiggr&tz  might 
have  been  jeopardized  ;  that  in  fact^ 
the  crown-prince  did  start  later  thaa 
pre-arranged  ;  but  somebody  at  l^ast 
should  know  that  the  battle  Itself  was 
not  a  haphazard  chance  which  only  the 
fortunate  arrival  of  the  crowns-prince 
had  turned  into  a  victory.  It  tvas  part 
of  Moltke's  plan  —  of  his  most  precise 
dispositions  J  carefully  taken  the  previ- 
ous evening  in  gobd  time -^ that  the 
crown-prince  should  come.  He  waa 
bound  td  put  in  an  appearance,  and 
that  at  a  specified  time,  not  earlier  tior^ 
if  possible,  later.  He  had  received 
distinct  orders    from   his    superior  in 
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commaDd  to  come,  aud  he  came  as  iu 
duty  bouud  —  nothing  more  nor  less. 
So  certain  was  he  to  come,  that  several 
hours  before  the  crown-prince's  arrival, 
when  the  king  asked  Moltke  how 
things  were  going,  the  latter  replied, 
"  Your  Majesty  will  gain  to-day  not 
only  the  battle,  but  also  the  campaign." 
"  It  could  not  have  been  otherwise;" 
he  added  laconically,  in  writing  with 
reference  to  the  above  episode  many 
years  afterwards. 

Similarly  with  regard  to  the  question 
of  personal  responsibility  on  a  broader 
scale.  Moltke  let  public  opinion  retain 
its  own  conception  of  facts  until,  just 
before  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  a  short 
postscriptum  to  his  history  of  the  1870 
war  revealed  the  startling  fact  that, 
from  first  to  last,  neither  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1866  nor  1870-71  was  there 
such  a  thing  as  a  council  of  war  over 
held  I  There  were  "  listeners,"  but  no 
"  councillors  "  I  This  silent  man  with 
the  eagle  eye  was  responsible  for  all. 

It  is  curious  and,  indeed,  most  sig- 
nificant, to  find  a  critic  noting  it  as  a 
great  hardship,  that  Moltke  did  not  get 
all  the  credit  for  his  work,  like  - — . 
As  if  there  was  no  higher  aim  in  a 
great  life  than  getting  the  full  blaze  of 
credit  for  our  actions  I  —  like  some 
successful  bagman  —  proprietor  of  a 
patent  medicine  —  or  charity-monger. 

As  is  well  known,  this  question  of 
the  council  of  war  occupied  a  deal  of 
public  attention  at  one  time.  It  is  per- 
haps less  generally  known  that  Moltke 
was  always  a  decided  opponent  of 
councils  of  Mcar  in  any  shape  or  form. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  ^*  sixties  "  a 
description  of  the  Franco  -  Austrian 
campaign  in  Ilaly  (1859),  edited  by  the 
Prussian  general-staif,  but  in  reality 
written  by  Moltke  himself,  appeared  in 
Berlin.  In  it  it  was  sought  to  show 
that  the  disasters  of  the  Austria ns  were 
principally  caused  by  the  fact  that  the 
Austrian  general-in-chief.  Count  Gyu- 
lai,  was  not  allowed  to  act  indepen- 
dently, but  had  to  refer  to  a  permanent 
council  of  war,  sitting  in  Vienna. 
MoUke's  ideal  was  that  the  monarch 
himself  should  be  the  commander-in- 
chief  and  only  take  council  with  the 


chief  of  his  staff,  the  right  choice  of 
whom,  of  course,  must  be  the  supreme 
crucial  responsibility  of  the  rul^r. 
Tlierefore,  it  was  always  Moltke's  en- 
deavor, even  in  time  of  peace,  to  see 
that  the  geineral-staff  was  kept  ind^pen- 
dent  of  the  ministry  of  vrar.  In  this 
he  met,  from  time  to  time,  with  a  deal 
of  opposition  from  various  quarters. 
Moltke  had  particularly  the  future  in 
mind  when  he  insisted  on  the  undi» 
vided  responsibility  of  one  man.  He 
feared  that  days  would  come  for  Ger- 
many in  which  a  monai*ch,  however 
naturally  gifted,  might  at  a  given  mo- 
ment be  more  susceptible  to  outside 
influences  than  was  William  the  Victo- 
rious, and  than  would  be  consistent 
with  benefit  to  the  community,  whea 
indecision  in  the  leader  of  an  army 
might  be  fatal  I  Thus  MoUke's  decided 
conviction  and  expressed  opinion  on 
this  matter,  of  the  pernicious  effects  of 
councils  of  war,  may  well  be  taken  to 
be  a  solemn  legacy  of  warning,  which 
he  left  to  the  military  authorities  of  hi» 
country. 

Moltke's  injunctions  possess  an  addi- 
tional value  for  his  countiymen,  be- 
cause of  the  faculty  of  prescience  with 
which  he  was  gifted  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  His  letters  abound  in  shrewd 
surmises  with  regard  to  the  course 
events  were  destined  to  take.  To  cite 
but  one  instance  of  Moltke's  remark- 
able foresight.  On  the  4th  March^ 
1871,  he  wrote  from  Versailles  :  — 

The  greatest  danger  now  for  every  coun- 
try lies,  I  suppose,  in  Socialism.  The  rela- 
tions that  are  springing  up  with  Austria  I 
consider  very  good.  Like  Austria  for- 
merly, France  will,  of  course,  snort  for  re- 
venge ;  but  when  she  recovers  her  strength, 
she  is  more  likely  to  turn  against  England 
than  against  the  mighty  Central  Power 
that  has  been  formed  in  Europe.  England 
will  then  reap  the  fruits  of  her  short- 
sighted policy. 

The  truth,  or  if  true,  the  fulfilment 
of  the  words  of  the  last  sentence 
remains  to  be  seen ;  but  there  can 
already  be  no  doubt  about  the  applica* 
tion  of  the  preceding  ones  ;  as  also  that 
not  one  man  in  a  thousand  would  have 
shared   his  views  in  1871,  when  they 
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were  expressed.  When  everybody  was 
Uiinking  of  France's  revensjeful  haired 
for  Prussia,  Moltke  calmly  foretold  tliat 
«he  would  be  likely  sooner  or  later  to 
turn  against  England.  Almost  a  fit 
subject  for  humorous  banter  at  the 
time ;  but  scarcely  one  for  laughter 
now. 

Many  are  the  anecdotes  —  the  quaint 
sayings  —  related  of  Moltke,  most  of 
tlieni  bearing  the  distinct  stamp  of  his 
individuality.  The  following  told  to 
the  writer  by  a  witness  has,  as  far  as 
we  know,  never  been  in  print.  It  was 
during  one  of  the  latter  days  of  August, 
1870.  The  whole  German  army  had 
swung  round  and  was  marching  towards 
Sedan,  the  echoes  of  its  tread  sounding 
the  death-knell  of  French  preponder- 
ance in  Europe.  A  Prussian  infantry 
regiment  passed  Moltke  and  his  staff 
on  the  highroad.  A  casual  incident 
may  have  led  the  general  to  exchange 
a  few  friendly  words  with  some  of  the 
officers  of  the  regiment ;  for  one  of 
them  was  bold  enough  to  ask  his  Ex- 
cellency how  matters  stood.  *'  All 
goes  well,"  he  replied,  not  unpleas- 
antly, in  his  laconic  way  ;  *'  the  trap  is 
shut  and  the  mouse  is  inside."  (Die 
Klapp  iat  zu  und  die  Maua  iat  drin.) 

Moltke  was  an  enthusiastic  traveller, 
«ven  in  his  old  age,  and  always  trav- 
elled in  a  plain  dark  suit  and  round  felt 
hat,  in  which  attire  it  was,  as  already 
suggested,  very  easy  to  mistake  him 
for  an  old  schoolmaster  out  for  a  holi- 
day. On  one  occasion,  being  in  a 
south  German  town,  the  news  had 
leaked  out  that  the  great  general  had 
arrived.  Sitting  in  the  dining-room  of 
^n  hotel,  somebody  addressed  him, 
saying  that  he  had  heard  that  Moltke 
had  arrived  and  that  he  wondered  what 
he  looked  like.  To  which  Moltke  in- 
genuously replied,  "What  should  he 
iook  like  ?  why,  like  one  of  us." 

Moltke 's  private  life  was  marked  by 
an  austere,  almost  ascetic  simplicity. 
The  very  bread  at  the  table  of  the 
field-marshal  was  the  same  commis-hrod 
eaten  by  the  common  soldier.  A  bottle 
of  vin  ordinaire  did  endless  duty  at 
table,  it  being  quite  an  exceptional 
favor   if   a   younger    member   of   the 


family  participated  in  a  glass.  In  fact, 
long  after  the  crowning  mercies  of 
1870,  which  brought  Moltke  a  hand- 
some donation,  the  scale  of  living  in 
his  family  was  such  that  it  was  not  an 
impossible  contingency  to  rise  hungry 
from  dinner.  Three  hundred  marks 
(i£15)  a  mouth  was  all  that  was  allowed 
for  housekeeping  purposes  even  at 
Creisau,  where  the  family  gathering 
often  consisted  of  eight  to  ten  persons. 
And  out  of  this  sum  the  eggs,  butter, 
and  milk  had  to  be  paid  for ;  for 
although  they  were  furnished  from  the 
estate,  yet  they  were  charged  for  in 
the  separate  account  kept  of  the  farm 
produce.  Having  been  a  poor  man  the 
best  part  of  his  life — a  fact,  and  its 
hardening  effects  on  character  Moltke 
touchingly  refera  to  in  his  correspond- 
ence with  his  wife  —  when  comparative 
affluence  came,  it  found  him  too  old 
to  change  him.  What  would  doubtless 
have  degenerated  into  tlio  vice  of  a 
miser  in  a  smaller  man  was,  however, 
redeemed  in  him  by  the  capacity  for 
rising  occasionally  above  his  penurious 
habit.  He  could  be  generous  at  times, 
as  many  of  his  relations  have  still 
grateful  cause  to  remember. 

One  of  those  nearest  to  him,  starting 
on  a  visit  to  Creisau,  was  once  asked 
by  a  penniless  relative  to  deliver  a 
letter  to  the  field-marshal,  in  which  he 
was  asked  to  give  the  writer  a  couple 
of  hundred  thalers.  He  did  not  quite 
like  the  job,  knowing  what  it  meant  to 
ask  Moltke  for  money.  So  on  his 
arrival  at  Creisau,  he  thought  it  more 
straightforward  to  tell  "  Uncle  Hel- 
muth"  (Moltke's  Christian  name  and 
common  appellation  in  the  family) 
what  it  was  all  about  before  giving  him 
the  letter.  Moltke  took  the  letter  in 
silence,  read  it,  and  merely  said,  "  He 
shall  have  it." 

But  a  trait  of  earlier  years  of  grind- 
ing poverty  is  even  more  to  his  honor. 
He  had  earned  sixty  thalers  (£9)  by 
doing  some  translation,  and  sent  the 
money  to  one  of  his  poor  relatives,  de- 
ploring that  it  was  all  he  had  got  and 
that  he  was  only  sorry  he  could  not  see 
any  possibility  of  being  able  to  make  ii 
a  yearly    allowance,  as    work   was  so 
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hard  to  get.  Ou  another  occasioa,  as  is 
well  kuowQ,  he  had  agreed  to  translate 
the  whole  of  Gibbon^s  '^Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Boiuau  Empire"  for  the 
«uiu  of  £80.  When  he  had  translated 
seven  of  the  nine  volumes  the  pub- 
lisher failed  and  he  got  nothing. 

These  experiences,  doubtless,  con- 
tributed to  sour  his  temper,  which 
<:ould  at  times,  as  already  hinted,  be 
irritable  to  a  degree.  Yes  ;  for  all  his 
love  of  nature,  music,  painting,  and 
literature,  Moltke  was  hard,  even  when 
not  intentionally  so.  Thus  the  lask  of 
living  with  him  was  one  continual 
sti-ain  ou  the  nervous  system.  It  was 
like  being  gradually  ground  to  powder. 
The  fear  that  anybody  should  be 
favored  in  his  career  through  being  a 
connection  of  his  was  almost  an  idee 
Jixe,  a  monomania,  with  him.  In  fact 
it  was  rather  a  hindrance  (as  far  as  lay 
with  him)  than  an  advantage  to  be 
able  to  claim  kinship  with  the  great 
strategist.  Also,  when  he  retired  from 
active  service,  and  the  present  emperor 
biide  him  retain  his  nephew.  Major 
Ton  Moltke,  as  his  personal  aide-de- 
camp, it  was  some  time  before  the 
crulchety  old  disciplinarian  could  get 
over  his  uncomfortable  humor  (and  the 
luxury  of  showing  it),  caused  by  such 
gross  favoritism. 

In  his  country  house  at  Creisau 
Moltke  received  the  visits  of  his  rela- 
tives, among  whom  were  some  lovely 
nieces  with  their  children,  who  bright- 
ened up  the  house  by  their  presence. 
The  old  widower  delighted  in  their 
presence,  for  he  could  be  gallant  and 
attentive  to  a  degree  when  in  the 
humor.  We  have  seen  a  photograph 
of  Moltke  in  the  centre  of  a  group  of 
his  nephews  and  nieces  and  their  chil- 
dren in  the  grounds  of  Creisau.  They 
are  all  evidently  taken  in  broad  laugh- 
ter, for  the  field-marshal  is  standing 
behind  a  cannon  (one  of  those  taken  in 
'70,  and  given  to  him  by  the  emperor) 
wearing  a  lady's  straw  hat,  and  his  face 
is  quite  a  study  of  droll  humor.  Moltke 
always  wore  a  wig,  for  he  was  perfectly 
bald.  One  day  an  intimate  friend  ven- 
tured to  ask  him  why  he  wore  such  a 
Tcry  shabby  one.    **  Ach  Gott,"  he  re- 


plied, *'  die  hat  ja  8  mark  gekostet." 
(Remember  it  cost  eight  marks.) 

His  great  delight  was  gardening,  and 
for  hours  together  he  was  to  be  seen  in 
an  old  straw  hat  and  a  gardener's  hol- 
land  suit  handling  the  pruning-knife  or 
the  gardener's  scissors.  Once  when 
on  a  visit  to  his  brother-in-law.  Major 
von  Burt,  at  Blasewilz,  near  Dresden, 
the  news  had  got  about  that  the  great 
strategist  was  staying  there.  A  stran- 
ger, seeing  one  who  seemed  to  be  an 
old  gardener  in  the  grounds,  asked  him 
when  would  be  the  best  chance  of  see- 
ing Moltke.  "Oh  I  "  said  the  gardener, 
"about  three  o'clock."  Whereupon 
the  stranger  gratefully  gave  his  inform- 
ant a  mark.  What  was  his  surprise 
when,  on  returning  in  the  afternoon, 
he  saw  the  field-marshal  —  the  old  gar- 
dener of  the  forenoon  —  surrounded  by 
his  friends.  Moltke  held  up  his  hand  ; 
"  Ah  I  I  have  got  your  mark." 

It  was  one  of  Moltke's  peculiarities 
that  he  invariably  chose  to  sit  on  the 
coachman's  seat  next  to  the  coachman 
when  driving  about  the  country,  or 
when  fetching  guests  from  the  railway 
station.  Some  will  think  it  a  proof  of 
his  hard  nature,  that  he  had  little  re- 
gard for  horse-flesh,  and  used  up  his 
horses  lavishly  in  driving,  when  he 
could  never  get  from  place  to  place 
quickly  enough. 

It  is  still  in  the  memory  of  all  how 
every  honor  was  heaped  on  the  old 
paladin  during  the  latter  years  of  his 
life,  wondrously  verifying  the  applica- 
tion of  the  words,  "  Semper  felix,  faus- 
tus,  augustus."  His  ninetieth  birthday 
called  forth  the  panegyrics  of  the  whole 
civilized  world,  the  journalistic  testi- 
monies of  which  were  collected  at  the 
time  and  bound  in  two  huge  volumes. 

The  last  time  the  writer  saw  Moltke 
he  was  lying  in  state  ;  oflScers  of  all 
denominations  —  mostly  men  of  huge 
stature,  as  if  chosen  for  their  untainted 
descent  by  a  hundred  generations  from 
the  giants  of  the  German  primeval 
forests  —  stood  with  drawn  swords 
guarding  the  bier.  The  finely  chiselled 
head,  without  a  vestige  of  hair,  the 
aquiline  nose  standing  out  abnormally 
prominent  against  the  sunken  face  — 
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the  craelly  hard  lips  closed  like  a 
chasm  to  all  eternity  —  not  unlike  a 
Boman  Caesar's  head  in  death.  Clad 
in  a  plain  cotton  shirt,  his  arms  crossed 
in  front  of  him,  his  hands  holding  vio* 
lets  and  laurel,  there  he  lay  in  peace. 
Sidney  WhitmaK. 


From  Blaokwood'8  Magaslne. 
THB  CLOSED  CABINET. 

V. 

It  was  early,  and  when  first  I  got  to 
my  room  I  felt  little  inclined  for  sleep. 
I  wandered  to  the  window,  and  draw- 
ing aside  the  curtains,  looked  out  upon 
the  still,  starlit  sky.  At  least  I  should 
rest  quiet  to-night.  The  air  was  very 
clear,  and  the  sky  seemed  full  of  stars. 
As  I  stood  there,  scraps  of  schoolroom 
learning  came  hack  to  my  mind.  That 
the  stars  were  all  suns,  surrounded 
perhaps  in  their  turn  by  worlds  as 
large  or  larger  than  our  own.  Worlds 
beyond  worlds,  and  others  farther  still, 
which  no  man  might  number  or  even 
descry.  And  about  the  distance  of 
those  wonderful  suns  too,  —  that  one, 
for  instance,  at  which  I  was  looking,  — 
what  was  it  that  I  had  been  told  ? 
That  our  world  was  not  yet  peopled, 
perhaps  not  yet  formed,  when  the 
actual  spot  of  light  which  now  struck 
my  sight  first  started  from  the  star's 
surface  !  While  it  flashed  along,  itself 
the  very  symbol  of  speed,  the  whole  of 
mankind  had  had  time  to  be  born,  and 
live,  and  die  I 

My  gaze  dropped,  and  fell  upon  the 
dim,  half-seen  outline  of  the  Dead 
Stone.  That  woman  too.  While  that 
one  ray  speeded  towards  me  her  life 
had  been  lived  and  ended,  and  her 
body  had  rotted  away  into  the  ground. 
How  close  together  we  all  were  !  Her 
life  and  mine  ;  our  joys,  sufferings, 
deaths  —  all  crowded  together  into  the 
space  of  one  flash  of  light.  And  yet 
there  was  nothing  there  but  a  horrible 
skeleton  of  dead  bones,  while  I 

I  stopped  with  a  shudder,  and  turned 
back  into  the  room.  I  wished  that 
Alan  had  not  told  me  what  lay  under 
the  stone ;  I  wished  that  I  had  never 


asked  him.  It  was  a  ghastly  thing  to 
think  about,  and  spoilt  all  the  beauty 
of  the  night  to  me. 

I  got  quickly  into  bed,  and  sooa 
dropped  asleep.  I  do  not  know  how 
long  I  slept ;  but  when  I  woke  it  was 
to  the  consciousness  again  of  that 
haunting  wind. 

It  was  worse  than  ever.  The  world 
seemed  filled  with  its  din.  Hurling 
itself  passionately  against  the  house,  it 
gathered  strength  with  every  gust,  till 
it  seemed  as  if  the  old  walls  must  soon 
crash  in  ruins  round  me.  Gust  upon 
gust ;  blow  upon  blow  ;  swelling,  les* 
sening,  never  ceasing.  The  noise  sur- 
rounded me  ;  it  penetrated  my  inmost 
being,  as  all-pervading  as  silence  itself, 
and  wrapping  me  in  a  solitude  even 
more  complete.  There  was  nothing 
left  in  the  world  but  the  wind  and  I, 
and  then  a  weird  intangible  doubt  as 
to  my  own  indentity  seized  me.  The 
wind  was  real,  the  wind  with  its  echoes 
of  passion  and  misery  from  the  eternal 
abyss  ;  but  was  there  anything  else  ? 
What  was,  and  what  had  been,  the 
world  of  sense  and  of  knowledge,  my 
own  consciousness,  my  very  self,  —  all 
seemed  gathered  up  and  swept  away 
in  that  one  sole-existent  fury  of  sound. 

I  pulled  myself  together,  and  getting 
out  of  bed,  groped  my  way  to  the  table 
which  stood  between  the  bed  and  the 
fireplace.  The  matches  were  there » 
and  my  half^burnt  candle,  which  I  lit. 
The  wind  penetrating  the  rattling 
casement  circled  round  tlie  room,  and 
the  flame  of  my  candle  bent,  and  flared, 
and  shrank  before  it,  throwing  strange 
moving  lights  and  shadows  in  every 
corner.  I  stood  there  shivering  in  my 
thin  night-dress,  half  stunned  by  the 
cataract  of  noise  beating  on  the  walls 
outside,  and  peered  anxiously  around 
me.  The  room  was  not  the  same. 
Something  was  changed.  What  was 
it  ?  How  the  shadows  leaped  and  fell^ 
dancing  in  time  to  the  wind's  music. 
Everything  seemed  alive.  I  turned 
my  head  slowly  to  the  left,  and  then  to 
the  right,  and  then  round  —  and 
stopped  with  a  sudden  gasp  of  fear. 

The  cabinet  Was  open  I 

I  looked  away,  and  b^ok,  ami  agaiir* 
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There  was  no  room  for  doubt.  The 
doors  were  thrown  back,  and  were 
waving  gently  in  the  draught.  One  of 
the  lower  drawers  was  pulled  out,  and 
\n  a  sudden  flare  of  candle-light  I  could 
see  something  glistening  at  its  bottom. 
Then  the  light  dwindled  again,  the 
candle  was  almost  out,  and  the  cabinet 
showed  a  dim,  black  mass  in  the  dark- 
ness. Up  and  down  went  the  flame, 
and  each  returning  brightness  flashed 
back  at  me  from  the  thing  inside  the 
•drawer.  I  stood  fascinated,  my  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  spot,  wailing  for  the 
fitful  glitter  as  it  came  and  went.  What 
was  there  there  ?  I  knew  that  I  must 
^o  and  see,  but  I  did  not  want  to.  If 
only  the  cabinet  would  close  again  be- 
fore I  had  looked,  before  I  knew  what 
was  inside  it.  But  it  stood  open,  and 
the  glittering  thing  lay  there,  dragging 
cne  towards  itself. 

Slowly  at  last,  and  with  infinite  reluc- 
tance, I  went.  The  drawer  was  lined 
with  soft  white  satin,  and  upon  the 
«atin  lay  a  long,  slender  knife,  hilled 
and  sheathed  in  antique  silver,  richly 
set  with  jewels.  I  took  it  up  and 
iurned  back  to  the  table  to  examine  it. 
It  was  Italian  in  workmanship,  and  I 
knew  that  the  carving  and  chasing  of 
the  silver  were  more  precious  even 
than  the  jewels  which  studded  it,  and 
whose  rough  setting  gave  so  Arm  a 
.grasp  to  my  hand.  Was  tlie  blade  as 
fair  as  the  covering,  I  wondered  ?  A 
little  resistance  at  first,  and  then  the 
long,  thin  steel  slid  easily  out.  Sharp, 
and  bright,  and  finely  tempered  it 
looked,  with  its  deadly,  tapering  point. 
Stains,  dull  and  irregular,  crossed  the 
fine  -engraving  on  its  surface  and 
dimmed  its  polish.  I  bent  to  examine 
them  more  closely,  and  as  I  did  so  a 
sudden  stronger  gust  of  wind  blew  out 
the  candle.  I  shuddered  a  little  at  the 
darkness  and  looked  up.  But  it  did  not 
matter;  the  curtain  was  still  drawn 
away  from  the  window  opposite  my 
bedside,  and  through  it  a  flood  of 
moonlight  was  pouring  in  upon  floor 
and  bed. 

Putting  the  sheath  down  upon  the 
table,  I  walked  to  the  window  to  exam- 
ine the  knife  more  closely  by  that  pale 


light.  How  gloriously  brilliant  it  was  I 
darkened  now  and  again  by  the  quickly 
passing  shadows  of  wind-driven  clouds. 
At  least  so  I  thought,  and  I  glanced  up 
and  out  of  the  window  to  see  them. 
A  black  world  met  my  gaze.  Neither 
moon  was  there  nor  moonlight ;  the 
broad  silver  beam  in  which  I  stood 
stretched  no  farther  than  the  window. 
I  caught  my  breath,  and  my  limbs 
stiffened  as  I  looked.  No  moon,  no 
cloud,  no  movement  in  the  clear,  calm, 
starlit  sky  ;  while  still  the  ghastly  light 
stretched  round  me,  and  the  spectml 
shadows  drifted  across  the  room. 

But  it  was  not  all  dark  outside  ;  one 
spot  caught  my  eye,  bright  with  a  livid 
unearthly  brightness  —  the  Dead  Stone 
shining  out  into  the  night  like  an  ember 
from  hell's  furnace  I  There  was  a  hor- 
rid semblance  of  life  in  the  light,  —  a 
palpitating,  breathing  glow,  —  and  my 
pulses  beat  in  time  to  it,  till  I  seemed 
to  be  drawing  it  into  my  veins.  It  had 
no  warmth,  and  as  it  entered  my  blood 
my  heart  grew  colder,  and  my  muscles 
more  rigid.  My  fingers  clutched  the 
dagger-hilt  till  its  jewelled  roughness 
pressed  painfully  into  my  palm.  All 
ihe  strength  of  my  strained  powers 
seemed  gathered  in  that  grasp,  and  the 
more  tightly  I  held  the  more  vividly 
did  the  rock  gleam  and  quiver  with 
infernal  life.  The  dead  woman  I  The 
dead  woman  !  What  had  I  to  do  with 
her  ?  Let  her  bones  rest  in  the  filth 
of  their  own  decay,  —  out  there  under 
the  accursed  stone. 

And  now  the  noise  of  the  wind  les- 
sens in  my  ears.  Let  it  goon, — yes, 
louder  and  wilder,  drowning  my  senses 
in  its  tumult.  What  is  there  with  me 
in  the  room  —  the  great  empty  room 
behind  me  ?  Nothing  ;  only  the  cabi- 
net with  its  waving  doors.  They  are 
waving  to  and  fro,  to  and  fro  —  I  know 
it.  But  there  is  no  other  life  in  the 
room  but  that — no,  no;  no  other  life 
in  the  room  but  that. 

Oh  I  don't  let  the  wind  stop.  I  can't 
hear  anything  while  it  goes  on  ;  but  if 
it  stops  I  Ah  I  the  gusts  grow  weaker, 
struggling,  forced  into  rest.  Now  — 
now  —  they  have  ceased. 

Silence  I 
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A  fearful  pause. 

What  is  that  that  I  hear  ?  There, 
behiud  rae  in  the  room  ? 

Do  I  hear  it  ?    Is  there  anything  ? 

The  throbbing  of  my  own  blood  in 
my  ears. 

No,  no  I  There  is  something  as  well, 
—  something  outside  myself. 

What  is  it? 

Low  ;  heavy  ;  regular. 

God  I  it  is  —  it  is  the  breath  of  a 
living  creature  I  A  living  creature  I 
here  —  close  to  me  —  alone  with  me  I 

The  numbness  of  terror  conquers 
me.  I  can  neither  stir  nor  speak. 
Only  my  whole  soul  strains  at  my  ears 
to  listen. 

Where  does  the  sound  come  from  ? 

Close  behind  me  —  close. 

Ah-hl 

It  is  from  there  —  from  the  bed 
where  I  was  lying  a  moment  ago  I 

I  try  to  shriek,  but  the  sound  gurgles 
un uttered  in  my  throat.  I  clutch  the 
stone  mullions  of  the  window,  and 
press  myself  against  the  panes.  If  I 
could  but  throw  myself  out  I  —  any- 
where, anywhere  —  away  from  that 
dreadful  sound  —  from  that  thing  close 
behind  me  in  the  bed  !  But  I  can  do 
nothing.  The  wind  has  broken  forth 
again  now  ;  the  storm  crashes  round 
me.  And  still  through  it  all  I  hear  the 
ghastly  breathing  —  even,  low,  scarcely 
audible  —but  I  hear  it.  I  shall  hear  it 
as  long  as  I  live  I 

Is  the  thing  moving  ? 

Is  it  coming  nearer  ? 

No,  no  ;  not  that,  —  that  was  but  a 
fancy  to  freeze  me  dead. 

But  to  stand  here  with  that  creature 
behind  me,  listening,  waiting  for  the 
warm  horror  of  its  breath  to  touch  my 
neck  I  Ah  I  I  cannot.  I  will  look.  I 
will  see  it  face  to  face.  Better  any 
agony  than  this  one. 

Slowly,  with  held  breath,  and  eyes 
aching  in  their  stretched  fixity,  I  turn. 
There  it  is  I  Clear  in  the  moonlight  I 
see  the  monstrous  form  within  the 
bed,  —  the  dark  coverlet  rises  and  falls 
with  its  heaving  breath.  Ah  I  Heaven 
have  mercy  I  Is  there  none  to  help, 
none  to  save  me  from  this  awful  pres- 
ence? 


And  the  knife-hilt  draws  my  fingers 
round  it,  while  my  flesh  quivers,  and 
my  soul  grows  sick  with  loathing.  The 
wind  howls,  the  shadows  chase  through 
the  room,  hunting  with  fearful  dark- 
ness more  fearful  light;  and  I  stand 
looking —  and  listening. 


I  must  not  stand  here  forever  ;  I 
must  be  up  and  doing.  What  a  noise 
the  wind  makes,  and  the  rattling  of  the 
wuidows  and  the  doors.  If  he  sleeps 
through  this  he  will  sleep  through  all. 
Noiselessly  my  bare  feet  tread  the  car- 
pet as  I  approach  the  bed  ;  noiselessly 
my  left  arm  raises  the  heavy  curtain. 
What  does  it  hide  ?  Do  I  not  know  ? 
The  bestial  features,  half  hidden  in 
coarse,  black  growth  ;  the  muddy ^ 
blotched  skin,  oozing  foulness  at  every 
pore.  Oh,  I  know  them  too  well  I 
What  a  monster  it  is  I  How  the  rank 
breath  gurgles  through  his  throat  in  his 
drunken  sleep.  The  eyes  are  closed 
now,  but  I  know  them  too ;  their 
odious  leer,  and  the  venomous  hatred 
with  which  they  can  glare  at  me  from 
their  bloodshot  setting.  But  the  time 
has  come  at  last.  Never  again  shall 
their  passion  insult  me,  or  their  fuiy 
degrade  me  in  slavish  terror.  There 
he  lies  ;  there  at  my  mercy,  the  man 
who  for  fifteen  years  has  made  God'a 
light  a  shame  to  me,  and  his  darkness 
a  terror.  The  end  has  come  at  last, — 
the  only  end  possible,  the  only  end 
left  me.  On  his  head  be  the  blood  and 
the  crime  ;  Grod  Almighty,  I  am  not 
guilty  I  The  end  has  come ;  I  can 
bear  my  burden  no  farther. 

'^Beareth  all  things,  endureth  all 
things." 

Where  have  I  heard  those  wonls  ? 
They  are  in  the  Bible  ;  the  precept  of 
charity.  What  has  that  to  do  with  me  ? 
Nothing.  I  heard  the  words  in  my 
dreams  somewhere.  A  white -faced 
man  said  them,  a  white-faced  man  with 
pure  eyes.  To  me  ?  —  no,  no,  not  to 
me  ;  to  a  girl  it  was — an  ignorant,  in- 
nocent girl,  and  she  accepted  them  as 
an  eternal,  unqualified  law.  Let  her 
bear  but  half  that  I  have  borne,  let  her 
endure  but  one-tenth  of  what  I  have 
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endured,  aud  then  if  she  dare  let  her 
speak  iu  judgment  against  me. 

Softly  now  ;  I  must  draw  the  heavy 
coverings  away,  and  bare  his  breast  to 
the  stroke, —  the  stroke  that  shall  free 
me.  I  know  well  where  to  plant  it ;  I 
have  learnt  that  from  the  old  lady's 
Italian.  Did  he  guess  why  I  ques- 
tioned him  so  closely  of  the  surest, 
straightest  road  to  a  man's  heart  ?  No 
matter,  he  cannot  hinder  mc  now. 
Gently  I  Ah  I  I  have  disturbed  him. 
He  moves,  mutters  in  his  sleep,  throws 
out  his  arm.  Down  ;  down  ;  crouching 
behind  the  curtain.  Heavens  I  if  he 
wakes  and  sees  me,  he  will  kill  me. 
No  I  alas  I  if  only  he  would.  I  would 
kiss  the  hand  that  he  struck  me  with  ; 
but  he  is  too  cruel  for  that.  He  will 
imagine  some  new  and  more  hellish 
torture  to  punish  me  with.  But  the 
knife  I  I  have  got  that ;  he  shall 
never  touch  me  living  again.  He 
is  quieter  now.  I  hear  his  breath, 
hoarse  and  heavy  as  a  wild  beast's 
panting.  He  draws  it  more  evenly, 
more  deeply.  The  danger  is  past. 
Thank   God  I 

God  I  What  have  I  to  do  with  him  ? 
A  God  of  judgment.  Ha,  ha  I  Hell 
cannot  frighten  me  ;  it  will  not  be 
worse  than  earth.  Only  he  will  be 
there  too.  Not  with  him,  not  with 
him,  —  send  me  to  the  lowest  circle  of 
torment,  but  not  with  him.  There,  his 
breast  is  bare  now.  Is  the  knife 
sharp  ?  Yes  ;  and  the  blade  is  strong 
enough.  Now  let  me  strike  —  myself 
afterwards  if  need  be,  but  him  tirst. 
Is  it  the  devil  that  prompts  me  ? 
Then  the  devil  is  my  friend,  and  the 
friend  of  the  world.  No.  God  is  a 
Grod  of  love.  He  cannot  wish  such  a 
man  to  live.  He  made  him,  but  the 
devil  spoilt  him  ;  and  let  the  devil 
have  his  handiwork  back  again.  It 
has  served  him  long  enough  here  ;  and 
its  last  service  shall  be  to  make  me  a 
murderess. 

How  the  moonlight  gleams  from  the 

blade  as  my  arm  swings  up  and  back  ; 

with  how  close  a  grasp  the  rough  hilt 

draws  my  fingers  round  it.     Now. 

A  murderess  I 

Wait  a   moment.    A  moment   may 


make  me  free  —  a  moment  may  make 
me  —  that  I 
Wait. 

Hand  and  dagger  droop  again.    Hi» 
life    has   dragged   its    slime    over  my 
soul  ;  shall  his  death  poison  it  with  a 
fouler  corruption  still  ? 
'•  My  own  soul's  warden." 
What  was  that?    Dream  memories 
again. 
"  Resist,  strive,  endure." 

Easy  words.  What  do  they  mean 
for  me  ?  To  creep  back  now  to  bed  by 
his  side,  and  to  begin  living  again  to- 
morrow the  life  which  I  have  lived 
to-day  ?  No,  .  no ;  I  cannot  do  it, 
Heaven  cannot  ask  it  of  me.  And 
there  is  no  other  way.  That  or  this  ; 
this  or  that.  Which  shall  it  be  ?  Ah  I 
I  have  striven,  God  knows.  I  have 
endured  so  long  that  I  hoped  even  to- 
do  so  to  the  end.  But  to-day  I  Oh  \ 
the  torment  and  the  outrage  ;  body  aud 
soul  still  bear  the  stain  of  it.  I  thought 
that  my  heart  and  my  pride  were  dead 
together,  but  he  has  stung  them  agaia 
into  aching,  shameful  life.  Yesterday 
I  might  have  spared  him,  to  save  my 
own  cold  soul  from  sin ;  but  now  it  is- 
cold  no  longer.  It  burns,  it  burns,  and 
the  fire  must  be  slaked. 

Ay,  I  will  kill  him,  and  have  done 
with  it.  Why  should  I  pause  any 
longer?  The  knife  drags  my  hand 
back  for  the  stroke.  Only  the  dream 
surrounds  me  ;  the  pure  man's  face  is 
there,  white,  beseeching,  and  God's 
voice  rings  in  my  heart :  — 

*'To  him  that  overcometh." 

But  I  cannot  overcome.  Evil  has 
governed  my  life,  and  evil  is  stronger 
than  I  am.  What  shall  I  do  ?  What 
shall  I  do  ?  God,  if  thou  art  stronger 
than  evil,  fight  for  me. 

"  The  victory  of  the  cross  is  ours." 

Yes,  I  know  it.  It  is  true,  it  is  true. 
But  the  knife  ?  I  cannot  loose  the 
knife  if  I  would.  How  to  wrench  it 
from  my  own  hold  ?  Thou  God  of 
victory  be  with  me  I    Christ  help  me  ! 

I  seize  the  blade  with  my  left  hand  ; 
the  two-edged  steel  slides  through  my 
grasp  ;  a  sharp  pain  in  fingers  and 
palm  ;  and  then  —  nothing. 
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When  I  again  became  conscious,  I 
found  myself  half  kneeling,  half  lying 
across  the  bed,  my  arms  stretched  out 
in  front  of  me,  my  face  buiied  in  the 
clothes.  Body  and  mind  were  alike 
numbed.  A  smarting  pain  in  my  left 
hand,  a  dreadful  terror  in  my  heart, 
were  at  first  the  only  sensations  of 
which  I  was  aware.  Slowly,  very 
slowly,  sense  and  memory  returned  to 
me,  and  with  them  a  more  vivid  inten- 
sity of  mental  anguish,  as  detail  by 
detail  I  recalled  the  weird  horror  of  the 
night.  Had  it  really  happened,  —  was 
tlie  thing  still  there, — or  was  it  all  a 
ghastly  nightmare  ?  It  was  some  min- 
utes before  I  dared  either  to  move  or 
look  up,  and  then  fearfully  I  raised  my 
head.  Before  me  stretched  the  smooth 
white  coverlet,  faintly  bright  with  yel- 
low sunshine.  Weak  and  giddy,  I 
struggled  to  my  feet,  and,  steadying 
myself  against  the  foot  of  the  bed,  with 
clenched  teeth  and  bursting  heart, 
forced  my  gaze  round  to  the  other  end. 
The  pillow  lay  there,  bare  and  un- 
marked save  for  what  might  well  have 
been  the  pressure  of  my  own  head. 
My  breath  came  more  freely,  and  I 
turned  to  the  window.  The  sun  had 
just  risen,  the  golden  tree-tops  were 
touched  with  light,  faint  threads  of 
mist  hung  here  and  there  across  the 
sky,  and  the  twittering  of  birds 
sounded  clearly  through  the  crisp 
autumn  air. 

It  was  nothing  but  a  bad  dream 
then,  after  all,  this  horror  which  still 
hung  round  me,  leaving  me  incapable 
of  effort,  almost  of  thought.  I  remem- 
bcre<l  the  cabinet,  and  looked  swiftly 
in  that  direction.  There  it  stood, 
closed  as  usual,  closed  as  it  had  been 
the  evening  before,  as  it  had  been  for 
the  last  three  hundred  years,  except  in 
my  dreams. 

Yes,  that  was  it ;  nothing  but  a 
dream,  —  agiilesome,  haunting  dream. 
With  an  instinct  of  wiping  out  the 
dreadful  memory,  I  raised  my  hand 
wearily  to  my  forehead.  As  I  did  so, 
I  became  conscious  again  of  how  it 
hurt  me.  I  looked  at  it.  It  was  cov- 
ered with  half-dried    blood,  and  two 


sU*&ight,  clean  cuU  appeared,  one 
across  the  palm  and  one  across  thQ 
inside  of  the  fingers  just  below  the 
knuckles.  I  looked  again  towards  the 
bed,  and,  in  the  place  where  my  hand 
had  rested  during  my  faint,  a  small 
patch  of  red  blood  was  to  be  seem 

Then  it  was  true  I  Then  it  had 
all  happened  I  With  a  low,  shudder- 
ing sob  I  threw  myself  down  upon 
the  couch  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and 
lay  there  for  some  minutes,  my 
limbs  trembling,  and  my  soul  shrinking 
within  me.  A  mist  of  evil,  fearful 
and  loathsome,  had  descended  upon 
ray  girlhood's  life,  sullying  its  ignorant 
innocence,  saddening  its  bi-ightness,  as 
I  felt,  forever.  I  lay  there  till  my 
teeth  began  to  chatter,  and  I  i*ea|ized 
that  I  was  bitterly  cold.  To  return  to 
that  accursed  bed  was  impossible,  so  I 
pulled  a  rug  which  hung  at  one  end 
of  the  sofa  over  me,  and,  utterly  worn 
out  in  mind  and  body,  fell  unea&ily 
asleep. 

I  was  roused  by  the  entrance  of  my 
maid.  I  stopped  her  exclamations  and 
questions  by  shortly  stating  that  I  had 
had  a  bad  night,  had  been  unable  to 
rest  in  bed,  and  had  had  an  accident 
with  my  hand,  —  without  further  speci- 
fying of  what  description. 

*'I  didn't  know  that  you  had  been 
feeling  unwell  when  you  went  to  bed 
last  night,  miss,"  she  said. 

"When  I  went  to  bed  last  night? 
Unwell  ?    What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Only  Mr.  Alan  has  just  asked  me. 
to  let  him  know  how  you  find  yourself 
this  morning,"  she  answered. 

Then  he  expected  something,  dreaded 
something.  Ah  I  why  had  he  yielded 
and  allowed  me  to  sleep  here,  I  asked 
myself  bitterly,  as  the  incidents  of  the 
day  before  flashed  througli  my  mind. 

"Tell  him,"  I  said,  "what  I  have 
told  you  ;  and  say  that  I  wish  to  speak 
to  him  directly  after  breakfast."  .  I 
could  not  confide  my  story  to  any  one 
else,  but  speak  of  it  I  must  to  some 
one  or  go  mad. 

Every  nioment  passed  in  that  place 
was  an  added  misery.  Much  to  my 
maid's  surprise  I  said  that  I  would 
dross    in    ber    room  —  the    little    one 
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which,  as  I  have  said,  was  close  to  my 
owu.  1  felt  better  there  ;  but  ray  utter 
fatigue  and  my  wounded  hand  com- 
bined to  make  my  toilet  slow,  and  I 
found  that  most  of  the  party  had  fin- 
ished breakfast  when  I  reached  the 
dining-room.  I  was  glad  of  this,  for 
even  as  it  was  I  found  it  difficult 
enough  to  give  coherent  answers  to  the 
questions  which  my  white  face  and 
bandaged  hand  called  forth.  Alan 
helped  me  by  giving  a  resolute  turn  to 
the  conversation.  Once  only  our  eyes 
met  across  the  table.  He  looked  as 
haggard  and  worn  as  I  did  ;  I  learned 
afterwards  that  he  had  passed  most  of 
that  fearful  night  pacing  the  passage 
outside  my  door,  though  he  listened  in 
vain  for  any  indication  of  what  was 
going  on  within  the  room. 

The  moment  I  had  finished  break- 
Cast  he  was  by  my  side.  **  You  wish 
to  speak  to  me  ?  now  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a 
low  tone. 

"  Yes  ;  now,"  I  answered  breath- 
lessly, and  without  raising  my  eyes 
from  the  ground. 

"  Where  shall  we  go  ?  Outside  ?  It 
is  a  bright  day,  and  we  shall  be  freer 
there  from  interruption." 

I  assented  ;  and  then  looking  up  at 
him  appealingly,  "  AVill  you  fetch  my 
things  for  me  ?  I  cannot  go  up  to  that 
room  again." 

He  seemed  to  understand  me, 
nodded,  and  was  gone.  A  few  minutes 
later  we  left  the  house,  and  made  our 
way  in  silence  towards  a  grassy  spot  on 
the  side  of  the  ravine,  where  we  had 
already  indulged  in  more  than  one 
friendly  talk. 

As  we  went,  the  Dead  Stone  came 
for  a  moment  in  view.  I  seized  Alan's 
arm  in  an  almost  convulsive  grip. 
^'Tell  me,"  I  whispered,  —  "you  re- 
fused to  tell  me  yesterday,  but  you 
must  now,  —  who  is  buried  beneath 
that  rock?" 

There  was  now  neither  timidity  nor 
embarrassment  in  my  tone.  The  hor- 
rors of  that  house  had  become  part  of 
tny  life  forever,  and  their  secrets  were 
mine  by  right.  Alan,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  a  questioning  glance  at  my  face, 
tacitly  accepted  the  position. 
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"I  told  you  the  truth,"  he  replied, 
"  when  I  said  that  I  did  not  know  ; 
but  I  can  tell  you  the  popular  tradition 
on  the  subject,  if  you  like.  They  say 
that  Margaret  Mervyn,  the  woman  who 
murdered  her  husband,  is  buried  there, 
and  that  Dame  Alice  had  the  rock 
placed  over  her  grave,  —  whether  to 
save  it  from  insult  or  to  mark  it  out  for 
opprobrium,  I  never  heard.  The  poor 
people  about  here  do  not  care  to  go 
near  the  place  after  dark,  and  among 
the  older  ones  there  are  still  some,  I 
believe,  who  spit  at  the  suicide's  grave 
as  they  pass." 

**  Poor  woman,  poor  woman  I  "  I  ex- 
claimed, in  a  burst  of  uncontrollable 
compassion. 

*'  Why  should  you  pity  her  ?  "  de- 
manded he  with  sudden  sternness ; 
"she  was  a  suicide  and  a  murderess 
too.  It  would  be  better  for  the  public 
conscience,  I  believe,  if  such  were  still 
hung  in  chains,  or  buried  at  the  cross- 
roads with  a  stake  through  their 
bodies." 

**  Hush,  Alan,  hush  I  "  I  cried  hys- 
terically, as  I  clung  to  him  ;  "  don't 
speak  harshly  of  her ;  you  do  not 
know,  you  cannot  tell,  how  terribly  she 
was  tempted.     How  can  you  ?  " 

He  looked  down  at  me  in  bewildered 
surprise.  "  How  can  I  ?  "  he  repeated. 
"  You  speak  as  if  you  could.  What  do 
you  mean  ?  " 

**  Don't  ask  me,"  I  answered,  turn- 
ing towards  him  my  face,  —  white, 
quivering,  tear-stniued.  "  Don't  ask 
me.  Not  now.  You  must  answer  my 
questions  first,  and  after  that  I  will  tell 
you.  But  I  cannot  talk  of  it  now. 
Not  yet." 

We  had  reached  the  place  we  were 
in  search  of  as  I  spoke.  There,  where 
the  spreading  roots  of  a  great  beech- 
tree  formed  a  natural  resting-place 
upon  the  steep  side  of  the  ravine,  I 
took  my  seat,  and  Alan  stretched  him- 
self upon  the  grass  beside  me.  Then 
looking  up  at  me  :  "I  do  not  know 
what  questions  you  would  ask,"  he 
said  quietly  ;  "  but  I  will  answer 
them,  whatever  they  may  be." 

But  I  did  not  ask  them  yet.  I  sat 
instead  with    my  hands    clasping  my 
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knee,  looking  opposite  at  the  glory  of 
harmonious  color,  or  down  the  glen  at 
the  vista  of  far-off,  dreamlike  loveli- 
ness, on  which  it  opened  out.  The 
yellow  autumn  sunshine  made  every- 
thing golden,  the  fresh  autumn  hreezes 
filled  the  air  with  life  ;  hut  to  me  a 
loathsome  shadow  seemed  to  rest  upon 
all,  and  to  stretch  itself  out  far  heyond 
where  my  eyes  could  reach,  befouling 
the  beauty  of  the  whole  wide  world. 
At  last  I  spoke.  '*  You  have  known  of 
it  all,  I  suppose  ;  of  this  curse  that  is 
in  the  world, — sin  and  suffering,  and 
what  such  words  mean." 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  looking  at  me  with 
wondering  pity,  **  I  am  afraid  so." 

"  But  have  you  known  them  as  they 
are  known  to  some, — agonized,  hope- 
less suffering,  and  sin  that  is  all  but 
inevitable  ?  Some  time  in  your  life 
probably  you  have  realized  that  such 
things  are  ;  it  has  come  home  to  you, 
and  to  every  one  else,  no  doubt,  except 
a  few  ignorant  girls  such  as  I  was  yes- 
terday. But  there  are  some, — yes, 
thousands  and  thousands,  —  who  even 
now,  at  this  moment,  are  feeling  sor- 
row like  that,  are  sinking' deep,  deeper 
into  the  bottomless  pit  of  their  soul's 
degradation.  And  yet  men  who  know 
this,  who  have  seen  it,  laugh,  talk,  are 
happy,  amuse  themselves  —  how  can 
they,  how  can  they  ?  "  I  stopped  with 
a  catch  in  my  voice,  and  then  stretch- 
ing out  my  arms  in  front  of  me  : 
**  And  it  is  not  only  men.  Look  how 
beautiful  the  earth  is,  and  God  has 
made  it,  and  lets  the  sun  crown  it  eveiy 
day  with  a  new  gloiy,  while  this  horror 
of  evil  broods  over  and  poisons  it  all. 
Oh,  why  is  it  so  ?  I  cannot  understand 
it." 

My  arms  drooped  again  as  I  finished, 
and  my  eyes  sought  Alan's.  His  were 
full  of  tears,  but  there  was  almost  a 
smile  quivering  at  the  corner  of  his 
lips  as  he  replied  :  "  When  you  have 
found  an  answer  to  that  question, 
Evie,  come  and  tell  me  and  mankind  at 
large  ;  it  will  be  news  to  us  all."  Then 
he  continued,  '^  But,  after  all,  the 
earth  is  beautiful,  and  the  sun  docs 
shine  ;  we  have  our  own  happiness  to 
rejoice  in,  our  own  sorrows  to  bear,  the 


suffering  that  is  near  to  us  to  grapple 
with.  For  the  rest,  for  this  blackness 
of  evil  which  surrounds  us,  and  which 
we  can  do  nothing  to  lighten,  it  will 
soon,  thank  Grod,  become  vague  and  far 
off  to  you  as  it  is  to  others  ;  your  feel- 
ing of  it  will  be  dulled,  and,  except  at 
moments,  you  too  will  forget." 

"  But  that  is  horrible,"  I  exclaimed 
passionately  ;  *'  the  evil  will  be  there 
all  the  same,  whether  I  feel  it  or  not. 
Men  and  women  will  be  struggling  in 
their  misery  and  sin,  only  I  shall  be 
too  selfish  to  care." 

^^  We  cannot  go  outside  the  limits  of 
our  own  nature,"  he  replied ;  **  our 
knowledge  is  shallow  and  our  spiritual 
insight  dark,  and  God  in  his  mercy  has 
made  our  hearts  shallow  too,  and  our 
imagination  dull.  If,  knowing  and 
trusting  only  as  men  do,  we  were  to 
feel  as  angels  feel,  earth  would  be  hell 
indeed." 

It  was  cold  comfort,  but  at  that  mo- 
ment anything  warmer  or  brighter 
would  have  been  unreal  and  utterly 
repellent  to  me.  I  hardly  took  in  the 
meaning  of  his  words  ;  but  it  was  as  if 
a  hand  had  been  stretched  out  to  me, 
struggling  in  the  deep  mire,  by  one 
who  himself  felt  solid  ground  beneath 
him.  Where  he  stood  I  also  might 
some  day  stand,  and  that  thought 
seemed  to  make  patience  possible. 

It  was  he  who  first  broke  the  silence 
which  followed.  ''  You  were  saying 
that  you  had  questions  to  ask  mc.  I 
am  impatient  to  put  mine  in  return,  so 
please  go  on." 

It  had  been  a  relief  to  me  to  turn 
even  to  generalizations  of  despair  from 
the  actual  horror  which  had  inspired 
them,  and  to  which  my  mind  was  thus 
recalled.  With  an  effort  I  replied, 
"Yes,  I  want  to  ask  you  about  that 
room  — the  room  in  which  I  slept,  and 
—  and  the  murder  which  was  com- 
mitted there."  In  spite  of  all  that  1 
could  do,  my  voice  sank  almost  to  a 
whisper  as  I  concluded,  and  I  was 
trembling  from  head  to  foot. 

"  Who  told  you  that  a  murder  was 
committed  there  ?  "  Something  in  my 
face  as  he  asked  the  question  made 
him  add  quickly,  **  Never  mind.     You 
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are  right.  That  is  the  room  in  which 
Hugh  Merwyu  was  murdered  by  )iis 
wife.  I  was  surprised  at  your  ques- 
tion, for  I  did  not  know  that  any  one 
but  my  brothers  and  myself  were  aware 
of  the  fact.  The  subject  is  never  men- 
tioned ;  it  is  closely  connected  with 
one  intensely  painful  to  our  family  ; 
and  besides,  if  spoken  of,  there  would 
be  inconveniences  arising  from  the 
superstitious  terrors  of  servants,  and 
the  natural  dislike  of  guests  to  sleep  in 
a  room  where  such  a  thing  had  hap- 
pened. Indeed  it  was  largely  with  the 
view  of  wiping  out  the  last  memory  of 
the  crime's  locality,  tliat  my  father 
renewed  the  Interior  of  the  room  some 
twenty  years  ago.  The  only  tradition 
which  has  been  adhered  to  iu  connec- 
tion with  it  is  the  one  which  has  now 
been  violated  in  your  person  —  the  one 
which  precludes  any  unmarried  woman 
fi-om  sleeping  there.  Except  for  that, 
the  room  has,  as  you  know,  lost  all 
sinister  reputation,  and  its  title  of 
^haunted'  has  become  purely  conven- 
tional. Nevertheless,  as  I  said,  you 
are  right  —  that  is  undoubtedly  the 
room  in  which  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted." 

He  stopped  and  looked  up  at  me, 
waiting  for  more. 

'*  Go  on  ;  tell  me  about  it,  and  what 
followed."  My  lips  formed  the  words  ; 
my  heart  beat  too  faintly  for  my  breath 
to  utter  them. 

^*-  About  the  murder  itself  there  is 
not  much  to  tell.  The  man,  I  believe, 
was  an  inhuman  scoundrel,  and  the 
woman  fii*st  killed  him  iu  desperation, 
and  afterwards  herself  in  despair. 
The  only  detail  connected  with  the 
actual  crime  of  which  I  have  ever 
heard,  was  the  gale  that  was  blowing 
that  night  —  the  fiercest  known  to  this 
countryside  in  that  generation  ;  and  it 
has  always  been  said  since  that  any 
misfortune  to  the  Mervyns  —especially 
any  misfortune  connected  with  the 
curse  —  comes  with  a  storm  of  wind. 
That  was  why  I  so  disliked  your  story 
of  the  imaginary  tempests  which  have 
disturbed  your  nights  since  you  slept 
there.  As  to  what  followed,"  —  he 
gave    a   sigh,  —  *'  that    story    is    long 


enough  and  full  of  incident.  On  the 
morning  after  the  murder,  so  runs  the 
tale.  Dame  Alice  came  down  to  the 
Grange  from  the  tower  to  which  she 
had  retired  when  her  son's  wicked- 
nesses had  driven  her  from  his  house, 
and  there  in  the  presence  of  the  two 
corpses  she  foretold  the  curse  which 
should  rest  upon  their  descendants  for 
generations  to  come.  A  clergyman 
who  was  present,  horrified,  it  is  sai<l, 
at  her  words,  adjured  her  by  the  mercy 
of  Heaven  to  place  some  term  to  the 
doom  which  she  had  pronounced.  She 
replied  that  no  mortal  might  reckon 
the  fruit  of  a  plant  which  drew  its  life 
from  hell ;  that  a  term  there  should  be, 
but  as  it  passed  Ihe  wisdom  of  man  to 
fix  it,  so  it  should  pass  the  wit  of  man 
to  discover  it.  She  then  placed  in  the 
room  this  cabinet,  constructed  by  her- 
self and  her  Italian  follower,  and  said 
that  the  curse  should  not  depart  from 
the  family  until  the  day  when  its  doors 
were  unlocked  and  its  legend  read. 

"  Such  is  the  story.  I  tell  it  to  you 
as  it  was  told  to  me.  One  thing  only  is 
certain,  that  the  doom  thus  traditionally 
foretold  has  been  only  too  amply  ful- 
filled." 

"  And  what  was  the  doom  ?  " 

Alan  hesitated  a  little,  and  when  he 
spoke  his  voice  was  almost  awful  in  its 
passionless  sternness,  in  its  despairing 
finality  ;  it  seemed  to  echo  the  irrevo- 
cable judgment  which  his  words  pro- 
nounced :  '^  That  the  crimes  against 
God  and  each  other  which  had  de- 
stroyed the  parents'  life  should  enter 
into  the  children's  blood,  and  that 
never  thereafter  should  there  fail  a 
Mervyn  to  bring  shame  or  death  upon 
one  generation  of  his  father's  house." 

''There  were  two  sons  of  that  ill- 
fated  marriage,"  he  went  on,  after  a 
pause,  "boys  at  the  time  of  their  par- 
ents' death.  When  they  grew  up  they 
both  fell  in  love  with  the  same  woman, 
and  one  killed  the  other  in  a  duel.  The 
story  of  the  next  generation  was  a 
peculiarly  sad  one.  Two  brothers  took 
opposite  sides  during  the  civil  troubles  ; 
but  so  fearful  were  they  of  the  curse 
which  lay  upon  the  family,  that  they 
cliiefiy  made  use  of  their  mutual  posi- 
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tion  in  order  to  protect  and  guard 
each  other.  After  the  wars  were  over, 
the  younger  brother,  while  travelling 
upon  some  parliamentary  commission, 
stopped  a  night  at  the  Grange.  There, 
through  a  mistake,  he  exchanged  the 
report  which  he  was  bringing  to  Lon- 
don for  a  packet  of  papers  implicating 
his  brother  and  several  besides  in  a 
royalist  plot.  He  only  discovered  his 
error  as  he  handed  the  papers  to  his 
superior,  and  was  but  just  able  to  warn 
his  brother  in  time  for  him  to  save  his 
life  by  flight.  The  other  men  involved 
were  taken  and  executed,  and  as  it  was 
known  by  what  means  information  had 
reached  the  government,  the  elder 
Mei-vyn  was  universally  charged  with 
the  vilest  treachery.  It  is  said  that 
when  after  the  Restoration  his  return 
home  was  rumored,  the  neighboring 
gentry  assembled,  armed  with  riding- 
whips,  to  flog  him  out  of  the  county 
if  he  should  dare  to  show  his  face 
there.  He  died  abroad,  shame-stricken 
and  broken-hearted.  It  was  his  son, 
brought  up  by  his  uncle  in  the  sternest 
tenets  of  Puritanism,  who,  coming 
home  after  a  lengthened  journey,  found 
that  during  his  absence  his  sister  had 
been  shamefully  seduced.  He  turned 
her  out  of  doors,  then  and  there,  in  the 
midst  of  a  bilter  January  night,  and 
the  next  morning  her  dead  body  and 
that  of  her  new-born  infant  were  found 
half  buried  in  the  fresh-fallen  snow  on 
the  top  of  the  wolds.  The  *  white 
lady '  is  still  supposed  by  the  villagers 
to  haunt  that  side  of  the  glen.  And  so 
it  went  on.  A  beautiful,  heartless 
Mervyn  in  Queen  Anne's  time  enticed 
away  the  affections  of  her  sister's  be- 
trothed, and  on  the  day  of  her  own 
wedding  with  him,  her  forsaken  sister 
was  found  drowned  by  her  own  act  in 
the  pond  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden. 
Two  brothers  were  soldiers  together  in 
some  Continental  war,  and  one  was 
involuntarily  the  means  of  discovering 
and  exposing  the  treason  of  the  other. 
A  girl  was  betrayed  into  a  false  mar- 
riage, and  her  life  ruined  by  a  man  who 
came  into  the  house  as  her  brother's 
friend,  and  whose  infamous  designs 
were    forwarded    and    finally    accom- 


plished by  that  same  brother's  ac- 
tive though  unsuspecting  assistance. 
Generation  after  generation,  men  or 
women,  guilty  or  innocent,  through  the 
action  of  their  own  will,  or  in  spite  of 
it,  the  curse  has  never  yet  failed  of  its 
victims." 

**  Never  yet  ?  But  surely  in  our  own 
time  —  your  father?"  I  did  not  dare 
to  put  the  question  which  was  burning 
my  lips. 

*'  Have  you  never  heard  of  the  tragic 
end  of  my  poor  young  uncles?"  he 
replied.  "They  were  several  years 
older  than  my  father.  When  boys  of 
fourteen  and  fifteen  they  were  sent  out 
with  the  keeper  for  their  fii*st  shooting 
lesson,  and  the  elder  shot  his  brother 
through  the  heart.  He  himself  was 
delicate,  and  they  say  that  he  never 
entirely  recovered  the  shock.  He  died 
before  he  was  twenty,  and  my  father, 
then  a  child  of  seven  years  old,  became 
the  heir.  It  was  partly,  no  doubt, 
owing  to  this  calamity  having  thus  oc- 
curred before  he  was  old  enough  to  feel 
it,  that  his  comparative  scepticism  on 
the  whole  subject  was  due.  To  that  I 
suppose,  and  to  the  fact  that  he  grew 
up  in  an  age  of  railways  and  liberal 
culture," 

"He  didn't  believe,  then,  in  the 
curse  ?  " 

"  Well,  rather,  he  thought  nothing 
about  it.  Until,  that  is,  the  time  came 
when  it  took  effect,  to  break  his  heart 
and  end  his  life." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  " 

There  was  silence  for  a  little.  Alan 
had  turned  away  his  head,  so  that  I 
could  not  see  his  face.     Then  :  — 

*'  I  suppose  you  have  never  been  told 
the  true  story  of  why  Jack  left  the 
country  ?  " 

"  No.     Was  he  —  is  he " 

"  He  is  one  victim  of  the  curse  in  this 
generation,  and  I,  Grod  help  me,  am 
the  other,  and  perhaps  more  wretched 
one." 

His  voice  trembled  and  broke,  and 
for  the  first  time  that  day  I  almost  for- 
got the  mysterious  horror  of  the  night 
before,  in  my  pity  for  the  nctunl,  tan- 
gible suffering  before  me.  I  stretched 
out  my   hand  to  his,  and   his  fingers 
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closed  on  mine  with  a  sudden,  painful 
grip.    Then  quielly  :  — 

"  I  will  tell  you  the  story,"  he  said, 
''  though  since  that  miserable  time  1 
have  spoken  of  it  to  no  oiie." 

There  was  a  pause  before  he  began. 
He  lay  there  by  my  side,  his  gaze 
turned  across  me  up  the  sunbright, 
autumn-tinted  glen,  but  his  eyes  shad- 
owed by  the  memories  which  he  was 
striving  to  recall  and  arrange  in  due 
order  in  his  mind.  And  when  he  did 
speak  it  was  not  directly  to  begin  the 
promised  recital. 

"You  never  knew  Jack,"  he  said 
abruptly. 

"Hardly,"  I  acquiesced.  "I  re- 
member thinking  that  he  was  very 
handsome." 

*'  There  could  not  be  two  opinions  as 
to  that,"  he  answered.  "  And  a  man 
who  could  have  done  anything  he  liked 
with  life,  had  things  gone  differently. 
His  abilities  were  fine,  but  his  strength 
lay  above  all  in  his  character ;  he  was 
strong  —  strong  in  his  likes  and  in  his 
dislikes,  resolute,  fearless,  incapable 
of  half  measures  —  a  man,  every  inch 
of  him.  He  was  not  generally  popular 
—  stiff,  hard,  unsympathetic,  people 
called  him.  From  one  point  of  view, 
and  one  only,  he  perhaps  deserved  the 
epithets.  If  a  woman  lost  his  respect 
she  seemed  to  lose  his  pity  too.  Like 
a  mediseval  monk,  he  looked  upon  such 
rather  as  the  cause  than  the  result  of 
male  depravity,  and  his  contempt  for 
them  was  mingled  with  anger,  almost, 
as  I  sometimes  thought,  with  hatred. 
And  this  attitude  was,  I  have  no  doubt, 
resented  by  the  men  of  his  own  class 
and  set,  who  shared  neither  his  faults 
nor  his  virtues.  But  in  other  ways  he 
was  not  hard.  He  could  love  ;  I,  at 
least,  have  cause  to  know  it.  If  you 
would  hear  his  story  rightly  from  my 
lips,  Evie,  you  must  try  to  see  him 
with  my  eyes.  The  friend  who  loved 
me,  and  whom  I  loved  with  the  passion 
which,  if  not  the  strongest,  is  certainly 
I  believe,  the  most  enduring  of  which 
men  are  capable,  —  that  perfect  broth- 
er's love,  which  so  grows  into  our 
being  that  when  it  is  at  peace  we  are 
scarcely  conscious  of  its  existence,  and 


when  it  is  wounded  our  very  life-blood 
seems  to  flow  at  the  stroke.  Brothers 
do  not  always  love  like  that ;  I  can  only 
wish  that  we  had  not  done  so. 

VII. 

"  Well,  about  five  years  ago,  before 
I  had  taken  my  degree,  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  woman  whom  I  will 
call  Delia,  —  it  is  near  enough  to  the 
name  by  which  she  went.  She  was  a 
few  years  older  than  myself,  very 
beautiful,  and  I  believed  her  to  be 
what  she  described  herself  —  the  inno- 
cent victim  of  circumstance  and  false 
appearance,  a  helpless  prey  to  the  vile 
calumnies  of  worldlings.  In  sober 
fact,  I  am  afraid  that,  whatever  her  life 
may  have  been  actually  at  the  time  that 
I  knew  her  —  a  subject  which  I  have 
never  cared  to  investigate  —  her  part 
had  been  not  only  bad  enough  irre- 
trievably to  fix  her  position  in  society, 
but  bad  enough  to  leave  her  without  an 
ideal  in  the  world,  though  still  retain- 
ing within  her  heart  the  possibilities  of 
a  passion  which,  from  the  moment  that 
it  came  to  life,  was  strong  enough  to 
turn  her  whole  existence  into  one  des- 
perate reckless  straining  after  an  object 
hopelessly  beyond  her  reach.  That 
was  the  woman  with  whom,  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  I  fancied  myself  in  love. 
She  wanted  to  get  a  husband,  and  she 
thought  me  —  rightly  —  ass  enough  to 
accept  the  post.  I  was  very  young 
then  even  for  my  years,  —  a  student, 
an  idealist,  with  an  imagination  highly 
developed,  and  no  knowledge  whatever 
of  the  world  as  it  actually  is.  Anyhow, 
before  I  had  known  her  a  month,  I  had 
determined  to  make  her  my  wife.  My 
parents  were  abroad  at  the  time,  George 
and  Lucy  here,  so  that  it  was  to  Jack 
that  I  imparted  the  news  of  my  re- 
solve. As  you  may  imagine,  he  did  all 
that  he  could  to  shake  it.  But  I  was 
immovable.  I  disbelieved  his  facts, 
and  despised  his  contempt  from  the 
standpoint  of  my  own  superior  moral- 
ity. This  state  of  things  continued  for 
several  weeks,  duiing  the  greater  part 
of  which  time  I  was  at  Oxford.  I 
only  knew  that  while  I  was  there,  Jack 
had   made    Delia's   acquaintance,  and 
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was  apparently  cultivating  it  assidu- 
ously. 

"One  day,  during  the  Easter  vaca- 
tion, I  got  a  note  from  her  asking  me 
to  supper  at  her  house.  Jack  was  in- 
vited too  ;  we  lodged  together  while 
my  people  were  away. 

"  There  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon 
that  supper.  There  were  two  or  three 
women  there  of  her  own  sort,  or  worse, 
and  a  dozen  men  from  among  the  most 
profligate  in  London.  The  conversa- 
tion was,  I  should  think,  had  even  for 
that  class  ;  and  she,  the  goddess  of  my 
idolatry,  outstripped  them  all  hy  the 
foul,  coarse  shamelessness  of  her  lan- 
guage and  hehavior.  Before  the  enter- 
tainment was  half  over,  I  rose  and  took 
my  leave,  accompanied  by  Jack  and 
another  man, — Legard  was  his  name, 
—  who  I  presume  was  bored.  Just  as 
we  had  passed  through  into  the  ante- 
room which  lay  beyond  the  one  in 
which  we  had  been  eating,  Delia  fol- 
lowed us,  and  laying  her  hand  on 
Jack's  arm,  said  that  she  must  speak 
to  him.  Legard  and  I  went  into  the 
outer  hall,  and  we  had  not  been  there 
more  than  a  miuute  when  the  door 
from  the  ante-room  opened,  and  we 
heard  Delia's  voice.  I  remember  the 
words  well,  —  that  was  not  the  only 
occasion  on  which  I  was  to  hear  them. 
*  I  will  keep  the  ring  as  a  record  of  my 
love,'  she  said,  'and  understand,  that 
though  you  may  forget,  I  never  shall.' 
Jack  came  through,  the  door  closed, 
and  as  we  went  out  I  glanced  towards 
his  left  hand,  and  saw,  as  I  expected 
to  see,  the  absence  of  the  ring  which 
he  usually  wore  there.  It  contained  a 
gem  which  my  mother  had  picked  up 
in  the  East,  and  I  knew  that  he  valued 
it  quite  peculiarly.  We  always  called 
it  Jack's  talisman. 

''  A  miserable  time  followed,  a  time 
for  me  of  agonizing  wonder  and  doubt, 
during  which  I'egret  for  my  dead  illu- 
sion was  entirely  swallowed  up  in  the 
terrible  dread  of  my  brother's  degrada- 
tion. Then  came  the  announcement 
of  his  engagement  to  Lady  Sylvia 
Grey  ;  and  a  week  later,  the  very  day 
after  I  had  finally  returned  to  London 
from  Oxford,  I  received  a  summons 


from  Delia  to  come  and  see  her.  Ca- 
riosity, and  the  haunting  fear  about 
Jack  which  still  hung  round  me,  in- 
duced me  to  consent  to  what  otherwise 
would  have  been  intolerably  repellent 
to  me,  and  I  went.  I  found  her  in  n 
mad  passion  of  fury.  Jack  had  refused 
to  see  her  or  to  answer  her  letters,  and 
she  had  sent  for  me,  that  I  might  give 
him  her  message,  —  tell  him  that  he 
belonged  to  her  and  her  only,  and  that 
he  never  should  marry  another  woman. 
Angry  at  my  interference.  Jack  dis- 
dained even  to  repudiate  her  claims, 
only  sending  back  a  threat  of  appealing 
to  the  police  if  she  ventured  upon  any 
further  annoyance.  I  wrote  as  she 
told  me,  and  she  emphasized  my  silence 
on  the  subject  by  writing  back  to  me  a 
more  definite  and  explicit  assertion  of 
her  rights.  Beyond  that  for  some 
weeks  she  made  no  sign.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  she  had  means  of  keeping 
watch  upon  both  his  movements  and 
mine  ;  and  during  that  time,  as  she 
relinquished  gradually  all  hopes  of  in- 
ducing him  to  abandon  his  purpose, 
she  was  being  driven  to  her  last  de- 
spairing resolve. 

"  Later,  when  all  was  over,  Jack  told 
me  the  story  of  that  spring  and  sum- 
mer. He  told  me  how,  when  he  found 
me  immovable  on  the  subject,  he  had 
resolved  to  stop  the  marriage  somehow 
through  Delia  herself.  He  had  made 
her  acquaintance,  and  sought  her  so- 
ciety frequently.  She  had  taken  a 
fancy  to  him,  and  he  admitted  that  he 
had  availed  himself  of  this  fact  to  in- 
crease his  intimacy  with  her,  and,  as 
he  hoped  ultimately,  his  power  over 
her.  But  he  was  not  conscious  of  ever 
having  varied  in  his  manner  towards 
her  of  contemptuous  indifference.  This 
contradictory  behavior,  —  his  being 
constantly  near  her,  yet  always  beyond 
her  reach,  —  was  probably  the  very 
thing  which  excited  her  fancy  into 
passion,  the  one  strong  passion  of  the 
poor  woman's  life.  Then  came  his 
deliberate  demand  that  she  should  by 
her  own  act  unmask  herself  in  my 
sight.  The  unfortunate  woman  tried 
to  bargain  for  some  proof  of  affection 
in  return,  and  on  this  occasion  had  first 
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openly  declared  her  feelings  towards 
him.  He  did  not  believe  her ;  he  re- 
fused her  terms  ;  but  when  as  her  pay- 
ment she  asked  for  the  ring  which  was 
«o  especially  associated  with  himself, 
he  agreed  to  give  it  to  her.  Otherwise 
hoping,  no  doubt  against  hope,  dread- 
ing above  all  things  a  quarrel  and  final 
separation,  she  submitted  uncondition- 
ally. And  from  the  time  of  that  even- 
ing, when  Legard  and  I  had  overheard 
her  parting  words.  Jack  never  saw  her 
again  until  the  last  and  final  catas- 
trophe. 

''It  was  in  July.  My  parents  had 
returned  to  England,  but  had  come 
straight  on  here.  Jack  and  I  were 
dining  together  with  Lady  Sylvia  at 
her  father's  house  —  her  brother,  young 
Orcy,  making  the  fourth  at  dinner.  I 
had  arranged  to  go  to  a  party  with  your 
mother,  and  I  told  the  servants  that  a 
lady  would  call  for  me  early  in  the 
evening.  The  house  stood  in  Park 
Lane,  and  after  dinner  we  all  went  out 
on  to  the  broad  balcony  which  opened 
from  the  drawing-room.  There  was  a 
«trong  wind  blowing  that  night,  and  I 
remember  well  the  vague,  disquieted 
feeling  of  unreality  that  possessed  me, 
—  sweeping  through  me,  as  it  were, 
with  each  gust  of  wind.  Then,  sud- 
denly, a  servant  stood  behind  me,  say- 
ing that  the  lady  had  come  for  me, 
and  was  in  the  drawing-room.  Shocked 
that  ray  aunt  should  have  troubled  her- 
self to  come  so  far,  I  turned  quickly, 
stepped  back  into  the  room,  and  found 
myself  face  to  face  with  Delia.  She 
was  fully  dressed  for  the  evening,  with 
n  long  silk  opera-cloak  over  her  shoul- 
ders, her  face  as  white  as  her  gown, 
her  splendid  eyes  strangely  wide  open 
siud  shining.  I  don't  know  what  I 
said  or  did  ;  I  tried  to  get  her  away, 
but  it  was  too  late.  The  others  had 
heard  us,  and  appeared  nt  the  open 
window.  Jack  came  forward  at  once, 
speaking  rapidly,  fiercely  ;  telling  her 
to  leave  the  house  at  once  ;  prom- 
ising desperately  that  he  would  see 
her  in  his  own  rooms  on  the  morrow. 
Well  I  remember  how  her  answer  rang 
out  :  — 

*'*  Neither    to-morrow   nor  anotluM* 


day ;  I  will  never  leave  you  again 
while  I  live.' 

''At  the  same  instant  she  drew 
something  swiftly  from  under  her  cloak, 
there  was  the  sound  of  a  pistol-shot, 
and  she  lay  dead  at  our  feet,  her  blood 
splashing  upon  Jack's  shirt  and  hands 
as  she  fell." 

Alan  paused  in  his  recital.  He  was 
trembling  from  head  to  foot ;  but  he 
kept  his  eyes  turned  steadily  down- 
wards, and  both  face  and  voice  were 
cold  —  almost  expressionless. 

"  Of  course  there  was  an  inquest," 
he  resumed,  "which,  as  usual,  exer- 
cised its  very  ill-defined  powers  in  in- 
quiring into  all  possible  motives  for  the 
suicide.  Young  Grey,  who  had  stepped 
into  the  room  just  before  the  shot  had 
been  fired,  swore  to  the  last  words 
Delia  had  uttered  ;  Legard,  to  those  he 
had  overheard  the  night  of  that  dread- 
ful supper  ;  there  were  scores  of  men 
to  bear  witness  to  the  intimate  rela- 
tions which  had  existed  between  her 
and  Jack  during  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
vious spring.  I  had  to  give  evidence. 
A  skilful  lawyer  had  been  retained  by 
one  of  her  sisters,  and  had  been  in- 
structed by  her  in  points  which  no 
doubt  she  had  originally  learnt  from 
Delia  herself.  In  his  hands,  I  had  not 
only  to  corroborate  Grey  and  Legard, 
and  to  give  full  details  of  that  last 
interview,  but  also  to  swear  to  the 
peculiar  value  which  Jack  attached  to 
the  talisman  ring  which  he  had  given 
Delia  ;  to  the  language  she  had  held 
when  I  saw  her  after  my  return  from 
Oxford  ;  to  her  subsequent  letter,  and 
Jack's  fatal  silence  on  the  occasion. 
The  story  by  which  Jack  and  I  strove 
to  account  for  the  facts  was  laughed  at 
as  a  clumsy  invention,  and  my  undis- 
guised reluctance  in  giving  evidence 
added  greatly  to  its  weight  against  my 
brother's  character. 

"  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  sui- 
cide while  of  unsound  mind,  the  result 
of  desertion  by  her  lover.  You  may 
imagine  how  that  verdict  was  com- 
mented upon  by  every  Kadical  new8« 
paper  in  the  kingdom,  and  for  once 
society  more  than  corroborated  the 
opinions  of  the  press.    The  larger  pub- 
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lie  regarded  the  story  as  an  extreme 
case  of  the  iunoceut  victim  and  the 
cowiirdly  society  villain.  It  was  only 
among  a  comparatively  small  set  that 
Delia's  i*eputation  was  known,  and 
there,  in  view  of  Jack's  notorious  and 
peculiar  iiUimacy,  his  repudiation  of 
all  relations  with  her  was  received  with 
contemptuous  incredulity.  That  he 
should  have  firat  entered  upon  such 
relations  at  the  very  time  when  he 
was  already  courting  Lady  Sylvia  was 
regarded  even  in  those  circles  as  a 
'  strong  order,'  and  they  looked  upon 
his  present  attitude  with  great  indigna- 
tion, as  a  cowardly  attempt  to  save  his 
own  character  by  casting  upon  the 
dead  woman's  memory  all  the  odium 
of  a  false  accusation.  With  an  entire 
absence  of  logic,  too,  he  was  made 
responsible  for  the  suicide  having  taken 
place  in  Lady  Sylvia's  presence.  She 
had  broken  off  the  engagement  the  day 
after  the  catastrophe,  and  her  family, 
a  clan  powerful  in  the  London  world, 
furious  at  the  mud  through  which  her 
name  had  been  dragged,  did  all  that 
they  could  to  intensify  the  feeling 
already  existing  against  Jack. 

'^  Not  a  voice  was  raised  in  his  de- 
fence. He  was  advised  to  leave  the 
army  ;  he  was  requested  to  withdmw 
from  some  of  his  clubs,  turned  out  of 
others,  avoided  by  his  fast  acquaint- 
ances, cut  by  his  respectable  ones. 

*^  He  showed  no  resentment  at  the 
measure  thus  dealt  out  to  him.  In- 
deed, at  the  first,  except  for  Sylvia's 
desertion  of  him,  he  seemed  dully  in- 
different to  it  all.  It  was  as  if  his  soul 
had  been  stunned,  from  the  moment 
that  that  wretched  woman's  blood  had 
splashed  upon  his  fingers,  and  her  dead 
eyes  had  looked  up  into  his  own. 

'^  But  it  was  not  long  before  he  real- 
ized the  full  extent  of  the  social  damna- 
tion which  had  been  inflicted  upon 
him,  and  he  then  resolved  to  leave  the 
country  and  go  to  America.  The  night 
before  he  started  he  came  down  here  to 
take  leave.  I  was  here  looking  after 
my  parents  —  George,  whose  mind  was 
almost  unhinged  by  the  family  disgrace, 
having  gone  abroad  with  his  wife.  My 
mother  at  the  first  news  of  what  had 


happened  had  taken  to  her  bed,  never 
to  leave  it  again  ;  and  thus  it  was  in 
my  presence  alone,  up  there  in  my 
father's  little  study,  that  Jack  gave  him 
that  night  the  whole  story.  He  told  ii 
quietly  enough  ;  but  wlien  he  had  fin- 
ished, with  a  sudden  outburst  of  feel- 
ing he  turned  upon  me.  It  was  I  who 
had  been  the  cause  of  it  all.  My  in- 
sensate folly  had  induced  him  to  make 
the  unhappy  woman's  acquaintance,  to 
allow  and  even  encourage  her  fatal 
love,  to  commit  all  the  blunders  and 
sins  whicli  had  brought  about  her  mis- 
erable ending  and  his  final  overthrow. 
It  was  by  means  of  me  that  she  had 
obtained  access  to  him  on  that  dreadful 
night;  my  evidence  which  had  most 
utterly  damned  him  in  public  opinion  ; 
through  me  he  bad  lost  his  reputation, 
his  friends,  his  career,  his  country,  the 
woman  he  loved,  his  hopes  for  the 
future  ;  through  me,  above  all,  thai 
the  burden  of  that  horrible  death  would 
lie  forever  on  his  sotd.  He  was  lashing 
himself  to  fury  with  his  own  woi*ds  as 
he  spoke ;  and  I  stood  leaning  against 
the  wall  opposite  to  him,  cold,  dumb, 
unresisting,  when  suddenly  ray  father 
interrupted.  I  think  that  both  Jack 
and  I  had  forgotten  his  presence  ;  but 
at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  changed  from 
what  we  had  ever  heard  it,  we  turned 
to  him,  and  I  then  for  the  first  time 
saw  in  his  face  the  death-look  which 
never  afterwards  quitted  it. 

"  *  Stop,  Jack,'  he  said  ;  *  Alan  i» 
not  to  blame  ;  and  if  it  had  not  been 
in  this  way,  it  would  have  been  in 
some  other.  I  only  am  guilty,  who 
brought  you  both  into  existence  with 
my  own  hell-stained  blood  in  your 
veins.  If  you  wish  to  curse  any  one, 
curse  your  family,  your  name,  me  if 
you  will,  and  may  God  forgive  rae  that 
you  were  ever  born  into  the  world  I '  " 

Alan  stopped  with  a  shudder,  ami 
then  continued  dully  :  ^'  It  was  when  I 
heard  those  words,  the  most  terrible 
that  a  father  could  have  uttered,  that  I 
first  understood  all  that  that  old  six- 
teenth-century tale  might  mean  to  me 
and  mine, — have  realized  it  vividly 
enough  since.  Early  the  next  mom* 
ing,  when  the  dawn  was  just  breaking^ 
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Jack  came  to  the  door  of  my  room  to 
bid  me  good-bye.  All  his  passion  was 
gone.  His  looks  and  tones  seemed 
part  and  parcel  of  the  dim  grey  morn- 
ing light.  He  freely  withdrew  all  the 
charges  he  had  made  against  me  the 
night  before  ;  forgave  me  all  the  sliare 
that  I  had  had  in  his  misfortunes  ;  and 
then  begged  that  I  would  never  come 
near  him,  or  let  him  hear  from  me 
again.  'The  curse  is  heavy  upon  us 
both,'  he  said,  '  and  it  is  the  only  favor 
which  you  cjm  do  for  me.'  I  have 
never  seen  him  since." 

"  But  you  have  heard  of  him  I  "  I 
exclaimed ;  *'  what  has  become  of 
him  ?  " 

Alan  raised  himself  to  a  sitting  pos- 
ture. "The  last  that  I  heard,"  he 
said,  with  a  catch  in  his  voice,  "  was 
tliat  in  his  misery  and  hopelessness  he 
was  taking  to  drink.  George  writes  to 
him,  and  does  what  he  can  ;  but  I  —  I 
dare  not  say  a  word,  for  fear  it  should 
turn  to  poison  on  my  lips,  —  I  dare  not 
lift  a  hand  to  help  him,  for  fear  it 
should  have  power  to  strike  him  to  the 
ground.  The  worst  may  be  yet  to 
come  ;  I  am  still  living,  still  living  ; 
there  are  depths  of  shame  to  which  he 
has  not  sunk.  And  oh,  Evie,  Evie,  he 
is  ray  own,  my  best-loved  brother  I  " 

All  his  composure  was  gone  now. 
His  voice  rose  to  a  kind  of  wail  with 
the  last  words,  and  folding  his  arms  on 
his  raised  knee,  he  let  his  head  fall 
upon  them,  while  his  figure  quivered 
with  scarcely  restrained  emotion. 
There  was  a  silence  for  some  moments 
while  he  sat  thus,  I  looking  on  in 
wretched  helplessness  beside  him. 
Then  he  raised*  his  head,  and,  without 
looking  round  at  me,  went  on  in  a  low 
tone  :  "  And  what  is  in  the  future  ? 
I  pniy  that  death  instead  of  shame  may 
be  the  portion  of  the  next  generation, 
and  I  look  at  George's  boys  only  to 
wonder  which  of  them  is  the  happy 
one  who  shall  some  day  lie  dead  at  his 
brother's  feet.  Are  you  surprised  at 
my  resolution  never  to  marry  ?  The 
fatal  prophecy  is  rich  in  its  fulfilment ; 
none  of  our  name  and  blood  are  safe  ; 
and  the  day  might  come  when  I  too 
should  have  to  CiiU  upon  my  children 


to  curse  me  for  their  birth,  —  should 
have  to  watch  while  the  burden  which 
I  could  no  longer  bear  alone  pressed 
the  life  from  their  mother's  heart." 

Through  the  tragedy  of  this  speech  I 
was  conscious  of  a  faint  suggestion  of 
comfort,  a  far-off  glimmer,  hs  of  unseen 
home-lights  on  a  midnight  sky.  I  wa& 
in  no  mood  then  to  understand,  or  to> 
seek  to  understand,  what  it  was  ;  but  I 
know  now  that  his  words  had  removed 
the  weight  of  helpless  banishment  from 
my  spirit  —  that  his  heart,  speaking 
through  them  to  my  own,  had  made  me 
for  life  the  sharer  of  his  grief. 

VIII. 

Presently  he  drew  his  shoulders, 
together  with  a  slight,  determined  jerk^ 
threw  himself  back  upon  the  grass,  and 
turning  to  me,  with  that  tremulous,, 
haggard  smile  upon  his  lips  which  I 
knew  so  well,  but  which  had  never 
before  struck  me  with  such  infinite 
pathos,  "  Luckily,"  he  said,  "  there  are 
other  things  to  do  in  life  besides  being- 
happy.  Only  perhaps  you  understand 
now  what  I  meant  last  night  when  I 
spoke  of  things  which  flesh  and  blood 
cannot  bear,  and  yet  which  must  be 
borne." 

Suddenly  and  sharply  his  worda 
roused  again  into  activity  the  loath- 
some memory  which  my  interest  in  his 
story  had  partially  deadened.  He  no- 
ticed the  quick,  involuntary  contraction 
of  my  muscles,  and  read  it  aright. 
"That  reminds  me,"  he  went  on  ;  "I 
must  claim  your  promise.  I  have  told 
you  my  story.    Now,  tell  me  youre." 

I  told  him  ;  not  as  I  have  set  it 
down  here,  though  perhaps  even  in 
greater  detail,  but  incoherently,  bit  by 
bit,  while  he  helped  me  out  with  gentle 
questions,  quickly  comprehending  ges- 
tures, and  patient  waiting  during  the 
pauses  of  exhaustion  which  perforce 
interposed  themselves.  As  my  story 
approached  its  climax,  his  agitation 
grew  almost  equal  to  my  own,  and  he 
listened  to  the  close,  his  teeth  clenched^ 
his  brows  bent,  as  if  passing  again  with 
me  through  that  awful  conflict.  When 
I  had  finished,  it  was  some  moments 
before  either  of  us  could  speak  ;  and 
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tlien  he  buret  forth  into  bitter  self- 
reproach  for  having  so  far  yielded  to 
his  brother's  aogry  obstinacy  as  to 
allow  me  to  sleep  the  third  night  in 
that  fatal  room. 

*'  It  was  cowardice,"  he  said,  '*  sheer 
cowardice  I  After  all  that  has  hap- 
pened, I  dared  not  have  a  quarrel  with 
one  of  ray  own  blood.  And  yet  if  I 
had  not  hardened  my  heart,  I  had  rea- 
son to  know  what  I  was  risking." 

**  How  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Those  other  two  girls  who  slept 
there,"  he  said  breathlessly  ;  "  it  was 
in  each  case  after  the  third  night  there 
that  they  were  found  dead  —  dead, 
Evie,  so  runs  the  stoiy,  with  a  mark 
upon  their  necks  similar  in  shape  and 
position  to  the  death -wound  which 
Margaret  Mervyn  inflicted  upon  her- 
self." 

I  could  not  speak,  but  I  clutched  nis 
hand  with  an  almost  convulsive  grip. 

"And  I  knew  the  story,  —  1  knew 
it  I  "  he  cried.  "As  boys'we  were  not 
allowed  to  hear  much  of  our  family  tra- 
ditions, but  this  one  I  knew.  When 
my  father  redid  the  interior  of  the 
east  room,  he  removed  at  the  same 
time  a  board  from  above  the  doorway 
outside,  on  which  had  been  written  — 
it  is  said  by  Dame  Alice  hereelf  —  a 
warning  upon  this  very  subject.  I 
happened  to  be  present  when  our  old 
housekeeper,  who  had  been  his  nurse, 
remonstrated  with  him  warmly  upon 
this  act ;  and  I  asked  her  afterwards 
what  the  board  was,  and  why  she  cared 
about  it  so  much.  In  her  excitement 
she  told  me  the  story  of  those  unhappy 
girls,  repeating  again  and  again  that,  if 
the  warning  were  taken  away,  evil 
would  come  of  it." 

*'  And  she  was  right,"  I  said  dully. 
"  Oh,  if  only  your  father  had  left  it 
there  I  " 

*'l  suppose,"  he  answered,  speaking 
more  quietly,  **  that  he  was  impatient 
of  traditions  which,  as  I  told  you,  he 
at  that  time  more  than  half  despised. 
Indeed  he  altered  the  shape  of  the 
doorway,  raising  it,  and  making  it  flat 
and  square,  so  that  the  old  inscription 
could  not  have  been  replaced,  even  had 
it  been   wished.     I  remember  it  was 


fitted  round  the  low  Tudor  arch  which 
was  previously  there." 

My  mind,  too  worn  with  many  emo- 
tions for  deliberate  thought,  wandered 
on  languidly,  and  as  it  were  mechan- 
ically, upon  these  last  trivial  words. 
The  doorway  presented  itself  to  my 
view  as  it  had  originally  stood,  with  the 
discarded  warning  above  it ;  and  then, 
by  a  spontaneous  comparison  of  mental 
vision,  I  recalled  the  painted  board 
which  I  had  noticed  three  days  before 
in  Dame  Alice's  tower.  I  suggested  to 
Alan  that  it  might  have  been  the  iden- 
tical one  —  its  shape  was  as  he  de- 
scribed. "Very  likely,"  he  answered 
absently.  "Do  you  remember  what 
the  words  were  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  think  so,"  I  replied.  "  Let 
me  see."  And  I  repeated  them 
slowly,  dragging  them  out  as  it  were 
one  by  one  from  my  memory  :  — 

Where  the  woman  sinned  the  maid  shall 

win ; 
But  Grod  help  the  maid  that  sleeps  within. 

"  You  see,"  I  said,  turning  towards 
him  slowly,  "  the  last  line  is  a  warning 
such  as  you  spoke  of." 

But  to  my  surprise  Alan  had  sprung 
to  his  feet,  and  was  looking  down  at 
me,  his  whole  body  quivering  with 
excitement.  "  Yes,  Evie,"  he  cried, 
"  and  the  firet  line  is  a  prophecy  :  — 
where  the  woman  sinned  the  maid  has 
won."  He  seized  the  hand  which  I 
instinctively  reached  out  to  him.  "  We 
have  not  seen  the  end  of  this  yet,"  he 
went  on,  speaking  rapidly,  and  as  if 
articulation  had  become  difficult  to 
him.  "  Come,  Evie,  we  must  go  back 
to  the  house  and  look  at  the  cabinet  — 
now,  at  once." 

I  had  risen  to  my  feet  by  this  time, 
but  I  shrank  away  at  those  words. 
"To  that  room?  Oh,  Alan  — no,  I 
cannot." 

He  had  hold  of  my  hand  still,  and  he 
tightened  his  grasp  upon  it.  "  I  shall 
be  with  you  ;  you  will  not  be  afraid 
with  me,"  he  said.  "Come."  His 
eyes  were  burning,  his  face  flushed 
and  paled  in  rapid  alternation,  and  his 
hand  held  mine  like  a  vice  of  iron. 

I  turned  with  him,  and  we   walked 
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back  to  the  Grange,  Alan  quickening 
his  ])ace  as  he  went,  till  I  almost  had 
to  run  by  his  side.  As  we  approached 
the  dreaded  room  my  sense  of  repul- 
sion became  almost  unbearable  ;  but  I 
was  now  infected  by  his  excitement, 
though  I  but  dimly  comprehended  its 
cause.  We  met  no  one  on  our  way, 
and  in  a  moment  he  had  hurried  me 
into  the  house,  up  the  stairs,  and  along 
the  narrow  passage,  and  I  was  once 
more  in  the  east  room,  nud  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  memories  of  that 
accursed  night.  For  an  instant  I  stood 
strengthless,  helpless,  on  the  thresh- 
old, my  gaze  fixed  panic-stricken  on 
the  spot  where  I  had  taken  such  awful 
part  in  that  phantom  tragedy  of  evil  ; 
then  Alan  threw  his  arm  round  me, 
and  drew  me  hastily  on  in  front  of  the 
cabinet.  Without  a  pause,  giving  him- 
self time  neither  to  speak  nor  think,  he 
stretched  out  his  left  hand  and  moved 
the  buttons  one  after  another.  How 
or  in  what  direction  he  moved  them  I 
know  not ;  but  as  the  last  turned  willi 
a  click,  the  doors,  which  no  mortal 
hand  had  unclosed  for  three  hundred 
years,  flew  back,  and  the  cabinet  stood 
open.  I  gave  a  little  gasp  of  fear. 
Alan  pressed  his  lips  closely  together, 
and  turned  to  me  with  eager  question- 
ing in  his  eyes.  I  pointed  my  answer 
tremblingly  at  the  drawer  which  I  had 
seen  open  the  night  before.  He  drew 
it  out,  and  there  on  its  satin  bed  lay 
the  dagger  in  its  silver  sheath.  Still 
without  a  word  he  took  it  up,  and 
reaching  his  right  hand  round  me,  for 
I  could  not  now  have  stood  had  he 
withdrawn  his  support,  with  a  swift, 
strong  jerk  he  unsheathed  the  blade. 
There  in  the  clear  autumn  sunshine  I 
could  see  the  same  dull  stains  I  had 
marked  in  the  flickering  candle-light, 
and  over  them,  still  ruddy  and  moist, 
were  the  drops  of  my  own  half-dried 
bloo<l.  I  grasped  the  lapel  of  his  coat 
with  both  my  hands,  and  clung  to  him 
like  a  child  in  terror,  while  the  eyes  of 
both  of  us  remained  fixed  as  if  fasci- 
nated upon  the  knife-blade.  Then, 
with  a  sudden  start  of  memory,  Alan 
raised  his  to  the  cornice  of  the  cabinet, 
and  mine   followed.    No  change  that 


I  could  detect  had  taken  place  in  that 
twisted  gold-work ;  but  there,  clear  in 
the  sight  of  us  both,  stood  forth  the 
words  of  the  magic  motto  :  — 

Pure  blood  shed  by  the  blood-stained  knife 
Ends  Mervyn  shame,  heals  Mervyn  strife. 

In  low,  steady  tones  Alan  read  out 
the  lines,  and  then  there  was  silence  — 
on  my  part  of  stunned  bewilderment, 
the  bewilderment  of  a  spirit  over- 
whelmed beyond  the  power  of  com- 
prehension by  rushing,  conflicting 
emotions.  Alan  pressed  me  closer  to 
him,  while  the  silence  seemed  to  throb 
with  the  beating  of  his  heart  and  the 
panting  of  his  breath.  But  except  for 
that  he  remained  motionless,  gazing  at 
the  golden  message  before  him.  At 
length  I  felt  a  movement,  and  looking 
up  saw  his  face  turned  down  towards 
mine,  the  lips  quivering,  the  cheeks 
flushed,  the  eyes  soft  with  passionate 
feeling.  "  We  are  saved,  my  darling," 
he  whispered  ;  "  saved,  and  through 
you."  Then  he  bent  his  head  lower, 
and  there,  in  that  room  of  horror,  I 
received  the  first  long  lover's  kiss  from 
my  own  dear  husband's  lips. 


My  husband,  yes  ;  but  not  till  some 
time  after  that.  Alan's  first  act,  when 
he  had  once  fully  realized  that  the 
curse  was  indeed  removed,  was  — 
throwing  his  budding  practice  to  the 
winds  —  to  set  sail  for  America. 
There  he  sought  out  Jack,  and 
labored  hard  to  impart  to  him  some  of 
his  own  new-found  hope.  It  was  slow 
work,  but  he  succeeded  at  last ;  and 
only  left  him  when,  two  years  later,  he 
had  handed  him  over  to  the  charge  of 
a  bright-eyed  Western  girl,  to  whom 
the  whole  story  had  been  told,  and  who 
showed  herself  ready  and  anxious  to 
help  in  building  up  again  the  broken 
life  of  her  English  lover.  To  judge 
from  the  letters  that. we  have  since 
received,  she  has  shown  hei*self  well 
fitted  for  the  task.  Among  other 
things  she  has  money,  and  Jack's 
worldly  affairs  have  so  prospered  that 
George  declares  that  he  can  well  afford 
now  to  wa^te  some  of  his  superfluous 
cash  upon  farming  a  few  of  his  elder 
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brolher^s  acres.  The  idea  Aeems  to 
smile  upon  Jack,  aud  I  iiave  every 
hope  this  winter  of  being  able  to  insti- 
tute an  actual  comparison  between  our 
small  boy,  his  namesake,  aud  his  own 
three-year-old  Alan.  The  comparison, 
by  the  way,  will  have  to  be  conditional, 
for  Jacket  —  the  name  by  which  my 
son  and  heir  is  familiarly  known  —  is 
but  a  little  more  than  two. 

My  story  is  ended ;  but  one  scene 
more  before  I  close.  It  is  August,  and 
we  are  staying  at  Mervyn  as  usual  for 
the  long  vacation.  I  am  sitting  writ- 
ing by  the  open  window  of  the  morn- 
ing-room, my  attention  being  distmcted 
between  the  necessity  of  preserving 
Master  Jacket  from  the  various  forms 
of  suicide  upon  which  he  is  apparently 
resolved,  and  watching  a  game  of 
stump  and  ball  which  is  proceeding  be- 
tween Alan  and  his  two  nephews  in 
the  blazing  sunshine  upon  the  lawn 
outside.  We  are  often  down  here  ;  but 
I  believe  that  Alan  has  made  two  con- 
ditions of  our  presence.  The  cabinet, 
its  inlaid  legend  having  been  removed, 
now  forms  one  of  the  principal  orna- 
ments of  the  best  drawing-room  —  to 
Lucy's  immense  gratification.  But 
during  our  visits  it  is  put  out  of  sight. 
The  other  condition  is  that  under  no 
circumstances  whatever  should  I  be 
expected  to  set  foot  within  the  east 
wing.  The  Dead  Stone,  some  years 
ago,  was  shattered  by  a  charge  of  dyna- 
mite, and  the  bones  found  beneath  it 
given  at  my  request  fitter  burial.  The 
silver  knife,  I  believe,  was  placed 
alongside  them.  But  in  spite  of  all 
such  efforts  to  hide  away  the  past,  the 
pleasure  of  my  visits  lo  Mervyn  can 
never  be  unmixed  with  pain.  The 
memory  of  that  revelation  of  suffering 
and  evil,  which  never  wholly  leaves 
me,  must  always  be  stronger  and  more 
vivid  here  than  elsewhere. 

The  game  is  finished  now,  and  Alan, 
stooping  in  at  the  window,  has  carried 
his  child  off  to  the  shade  of  the  great 
cedar-tree  opposite,  whither  Hariy,  the 
elder  of  my  nephews,  has  accompanied 
them.  Cyril,  the  younger  one,  a  jolly, 
broad-faced  schoolboy  of  ten,  leans 
over   the    low  sill  to  impart   to    me. 


among  other  reflections  on  the  weather, 
the  game,  and  his  family  generally,  the 
flattering  opinion  that  I've  done  Uncle 
Alan  no  end  of  good.  '^  Harry  and  I 
usen't  to  care  about  him  at  all,"  he 
confesses  fi-ankly  ;  *'  but  now  I  believe 
he's  Ihe  jolliest  uncle  a  fellow  ever 
had." 

Just  then  a  shout  of  laughter  from 
under  the  cedar-tree  carries  Cyiil  off  to 
share  the  fun.  Alan  calls  to  me  that 
Jacket  is  simply  killing,  and  that  I 
must  come  and  listen  to  him.  He  is 
displaying  his  latest  accomplishment  — 
the  recital  in  his  own  peculiar  English 
of  *'The  Great  Panjandrum,"  which 
Alan  has  amused  himself  by  teaching 
him  during  the  last  week.  I  step  over 
the  window-sill,  and  pause  a  moment 
in  the  shadow  to  put  up  my  parasol 
before  venturing  across  the  sun-broiled 
desert  in  front  of  me.  It  is  a  cheerful 
picture  on  which  my  gaze  rests  oppo- 
site. Standing  straight  and  square  ou 
his  sturdy  little  legs,  the  small  reciter 
glances  gravely  from  one  to  another  of 
his  auditors,  demurely  conscious  of  tlie 
success  he  is  creating.  Alan,  stretched 
at  his  length,  his  elbows  on  the  grass, 
his  chin  raised  on  his  hands  almost  to 
a  level  with  his  son's  face,  —  listens 
and  prompts,  while  his  eyes  dance  with 
merriment.  Near  by  Harry  is  sprawl- 
ing on  the  ground,  giving  vent  at  inter- 
vals to  short  little  shrieks  of  laughter, 
while  behind  stands  Cyril,  bending 
forward  with  his  hands  on  his  knees, 
his  red  face  one  broad  grin  of  amuse- 
ment. 

I  turn  ray  eyes  for  a  moment,  and 
they  fall  upon  the  northern  corner  of 
the  east  room,  which  shows  round  the 
edge  of  the  house.  Then  the  skeleton 
leaps  from  the  cupboard  of  my  mem- 
ory ;  the  icy  hand  which  lies  ever  near 
my  soul  grips  it  suddenly  with  a  chill 
shudder.  Not  for  nothing  was  that 
wretched  woman's  life  interwoven  with 
my  own,  if  only  for  an  hour ;  not  for 
nothing  did  my  spirit  harbor  a  conflict 
and  an  agony,  which,  thank  God,  are 
far  from  its  own  story.  Though  Mar- 
garet Mervyn's  dagger  failed  to  pierce 
my  flesh,  the  wound  in  my  soul  may 
never  wholly  be  healed.    I  know  that 
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that  is  80 ;  and  yet  as  I  turn  to  start 
through  the  suushine  to  the  cedar 
shade  aud  its  laughing  occupants,  I 
whisper  to  myself  with  fervent  convic- 
tion, ^*  It  was  worth  it." 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
STONY  SINAI. 

'^  About  noon  we  saw  a  heast  stand- 
ing on  a  mountain  top  looking  down  at 
us.  When  we  saw  it,  we  thought  that 
it  was  a  camel,  but  Calinus  said  that 
the  beast  was  a  rhinoceros  or  unicorn. 
It  hath  a  horn  set  in  the  midst  of  its 
forehead,  four  feet  long,  and  whatso- 
ever it  butts  at,  it  runs  him  through 
and  pounds  him  against  the  rocks.  It 
is  said  by  writers  on  natural  history 
that  they  place  a  young  virgin  in  his 
way,  whereat  he  puts  away  from  him 
all  his  fierceness,  and  lays  down  his 
head,  and  is  held  thus  entranced  until 
he  be  taken  and  slain." 

Thus  wrote  that  delightfully  naive 
observer,  Father  Felix  Fabri,  who 
visited  Sinai  four  hundred  years  ago. 
Modern  pilgrims,  who  have  followed  in 
his  footsteps  with  their  eyes  open,  will 
at  once  recognize  that  the  animal  he 
saw  was  the  hedariy  or  Sinai  tic  ibex, 
which  gazes  down  on  passing  caravans 
from  the  cliffs  which  tower  above  their 
route.  He  is  seldom  visible  to  them 
unless  his  shapely  figure  Imppens  to 
be  silhouetted  on  the  sky-line.  Tliis 
wild  goat  inhabits  the  mountains  on 
either  side  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
steep  gullies  of  Moab,  and  is  the  only 
representative  of  the  deer  or  goat 
tribes  in  these  regions.^  Esau  doubt- 
less bunted  it,  and  those  few  sports- 
men who  have  followed  his  example 
will  not  be  surprised  that  the  uncer- 
tainties of  the  chase  cost  him  his  birth- 
right. 

1  UnleM  we  believe  Diodoms  the  Sicilian,  who 
wrote  in  the  tecond  centory  b.c.  and  perhaps  took 
his  traditions  from  a  much  earlier  age.  He  de- 
scribes many  strange  beasts  as  inhabiting  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Red  Sea ;  e.j/.,  sphinxes, 
which  he  says  are  **  bred  near  to  the  Troglodytes, 
not  nnlike  those  which  the  limners  draw,  save  that 
they  differ  in  being  rough.  They  are  of  a  gentle 
nature,  very  docile,  apt  to  learn  anything  pres- 
ently that  is  taught  to  them." 


In  the  spring  of  1893  I  had  visited 
the  granite  mnges  on  the  west  of  the 
Gulf  of  Suez,  but,  after  a  fortnight's 
quest,  I  returned  without  having  once 
fired  my  rifle,  though  I  captured  alive 
an  adult  female  ibex,  perhaps  a  unique 
experience.  The  range  of  Sinai,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  gulf,  is  loftier 
than  the  peaks  which  face  them,  and 
therefore  precipitates  more  moisture, 
and,  where  water  gathers,  there  is  food 
for  man  and  beast.  Here  then,  in 
January  last,  1  hoped  to  retrieve  my 
previous  defeat,  and  to  do  my  hunting 
in  the  company  of  men  of  an  unfamil- 
iar race.  In  travelling  a  new  country 
and  hunting  a  new  beast  it  is  part  of 
the  game  to  study  the  habits,  not  only 
of  the  animal,  but  also  of  the  human 
animal.  Sinai  being  isolated  on  two 
sides  by  dangerous  coasts,  and  on  the 
third  by  a  desert,  the  thin  thread  of 
communication  with  their  fellow-men 
has  not  disturbed  the  customs  of  these 
Amalekites  since  kings  of  the  third 
dynasty  sent  expeditions  from  Egypt  to 
delve  for  turquoise  and  copper,  or 
when,  many  centuries  later,  another 
invading  host,  under  one  Moses,  drove 
them  from  their  wells. 

The  romance  of  camel-riding  soon 
weai-s  off,  and,  as  a  pastime,  it  is  to  be 
avoided  whenever  possible.  To  escape 
the  week's  land  journey  to  the  great 
granite  range  which  occupies  the  point 
of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  we  arranged 
to  be  landed  by  a  Khedivial  steamer  at 
the  little  fishing  village  of  Tor,  which 
lies  opposite  to  the  highest  peaks. 
The  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  aud  Gulf  of 
Suez  is  lined  with  coral  reefs,  and 
there  are  no  harbors,  except  where 
some  torrent  course  brings  down  at 
rare  intervals  such  a  weight  of  water  as 
to  force  a  channel  through  the  outer 
barrier.  Tor  commands  such  a  gap, 
but  its  harbor  is  hardly  worthy  of  the 
name,  and  our  steamer  did  not  venture 
inside  it.  Even  the  fishing-boats,  which 
took  us  off,  could  not  reach  the  shore, 
and  the  last  thirty  yards  of  our  voyage 
were  accomplished  on  the  shoulders  of 
Arabs. 

The  score  or  so  of  houses  are  all  built 
of  coral,  great  masses  of  the  radiating 
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kiud,  with  others,  like  fossil  sponges. 
Our  dragoQiau,  Joseph,  who  had  ar- 
rived by  land,  awaited  us  on  the  little 
pier ;  but  he  had  prudently  removed 
his  camp  to  a  palm  grove  two  miles  off, 
to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  village  ruf- 
fian. There  is  a  government  official 
here,  in  whose  house  we  drank  a  cere- 
monial cup  of  coffee,  and  a  branch 
establishment  of  the  convent  of  St. 
Katharine.  With  the  monks  who  oc- 
cupy the  latter  we  also  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  establish  friendly  relations. 
Here,  too,  lives  a  patriarchal  Greek 
merchant,  who  was  anxious  to  do  the 
honors  of  the  place.  He  was  disap- 
pointed to  hear  that  I  was  not  a  lord, 
but  I  told  him  that  I  was  a  brewer, 
which  is  the  next  thing  to  a  lord.  He 
was  glad  of  that,  and  was  sure  I  sliould 
be  a  lord  the  next  time  I  came  that 
way.  We  had  no  desire  to  remain  at 
Tor,  for  the  whole  granite  range  from 
Serbal  to  Jebel  et  Thebt  rose  majesti- 
cally like  a  ruined  wall  at  a  distance  of 
fifteen  miles,  and  we  hoped  to  escape 
as  soon  as  possible  from  the  dismal 
plain,  and  invade  its  most  secret  re- 
cesses. Um  Shomer  was  the  most  strik- 
ing peak.  The  sacred  summit  dedicated 
to  Abou  Mousa  was  invisible,  being 
hidden  by  the  loftier  Jebel  Kattarina. 
At  this  distance  the  deep  ravines  which 
carve  the  granite  into  fantastic  folds, 
before  debouching  on  the  plain,  could 
not  be  distinguished.  Of  these  one 
only,  Wady  Hebran,  is  easy  for  camels, 
and  another,  Wady  Isleh,  twenty  miles 
to  the  south  of  it,  is  barely  passable  by 
them.  The  latter  is  rarely  followed  by 
travellers,  but  it  contains  the  finest  de- 
files, and  is  in  a  more  direct  line  to  the 
country  which  I  desired  to  hunt.  It 
was  therefore  by  this  staircase  that  I 
proposed  to  penetrate  to  the  interior. 
On  announcing  my  intention,  I  was  at 
once  met,  as  was  to  be  expected,  by  the 
statement  of  the  camel  sheikh  that  it 
was  impossible.  Joseph  pleased  me  by 
seconding  my  view,  instead  of  backing 
the  sluggaixl,  as  most  dragomen  do, 
and  I  insisted  on  adhering  to  the  route 
chosen  until  insurmountable  obstacles 
were  reached,  feeling  tolerably  confi- 
dent that,  at  the  critical  point,  a  way 


would  be  either  found  or  made.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  loaded  camels 
are  nervous  and  clumsy  on  declivities 
which  would  scarcely  puzzle  a  London 
cabhoi-se,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
Bedawin  that  they  take  extreme  care  of 
their  beasts,  their  only  wealth.  They 
have  a  saying  that  "  A  camel  is  better 
than  a  wife,"  and  though  the  animal 
has  a  phlegmatic  temperament  it  ap- 
pears to  reciprocate  its  master's  affec- 
tion. On  one  occasion  I  was  nearly 
bucked  off  by  my  beast  because  its 
owner  had  left  its  head  to  take  the  lead- 
ing cord  of  a  rival. 

The  palm  grove  where  camp  was 
pitched  contains  a  sulphur  spring,  which 
first  issued,  according  to  the  Arab  tra- 
dition, at  the  command  of  Moses,  to 
cure  the  Israelites  suffering  from  dis- 
ease. Throughout  the  Peninsula  one 
finds  the  Arab  beliefs  inspired  by  the 
Mosaic  story,  and  Abou  Mousa  is  re- 
vered by  Mahommedans  as  well  as 
Christians. 

Two  miles  further  back  lies  the 
low  sandstone  range  of  Jebel  Nagus, 
whence  issue  mysterious  sounds.  Here 
once  stood  a  monastery  —  so  runs  tlie 
tale  —  established  in  this  secret  place 
by  monks  fleeing  from  persecution. 
The  retreat  was  betrayed  to  their  pur- 
suei-s  by  a  wandering  Arab,  who  had 
received  alms,  but  when  the  band  of 
marauders  sought  to  surprise  it,  the 
building  had  been  miraculously  en- 
folded in  the  mountain,  and  nothing 
remains  but  a  vast  slope  of  sand  ;  but 
ever  since  the  sound  of  the  wooden 
gong,  which  the  monks  use,  is  heard  at 
sunset  summoning  to  vespers. 

I  should  have  been  glad  to  reach  the 
gates  of  the  mountains  that  evening, 
and  hastened  off  our  long  train  of  cam- 
els as  soon  as  they  could  be  loaded  up  ; 
but  it  is  always  desirable  to  allow 
plenty  of  time  to  shake  down  at  the 
first  camp,  so  wo  halted  early,  in  the 
middle  of  the  plain.  The  sun  set  bf- 
hind  the  fine  cone  of  Jebel  Gharib  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  sea,  and  far  to 
the  south  of  it  we  recognized  the  faint 
outlines  of  the  Porphyry  Mountains 
and  the  Kittar  range,  on  the  slopes  of 
which  we  had  disported  ourselves  the 
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preTious  year.  Our  camp  looked  pretty 
on  the  Bandy  plain,  which  glowed  in 
the  sunset,  while  the  still  waters  of  the 
gulf  reflected  the  slanting  rays.  Red- 
dest of  all  were  the  stately  buttresses 
of  Urn  Shoraer,  '*  made  for  wild  goats," 
we  said  to  ourselves,  as  we  closed  our 
glasses  with  a  snap  at  the  summons  to 
dinner.  Anastasius,  our  cook,  distin- 
guished himself,  and  it  was  pleasant  to 
watch  him  over  his  iron  trough  of 
charcoal,  blowing  it  up  in  one  part  to  a 
hot  glow  with  the  wing  of  a  chicken, 
and  deftly  moderating  it  at  Uie  other 
end  with  lumps  of  dead  charcoal. 

The  plain  of  El  Gaah,  which  sepa- 
rates the  sea  from  the  range,  is  a 
dreary  strip,  fifteen  miles  wide,  water- 
less, and  therefore  lifeless.  From*  it 
the  mountains  rise  abruptly,  and  with- 
out a  transition  stage.  In  the  morn- 
ing, after  four  houra'  march,  we  rode 
straight  into  the  cavernous  portals  of 
Wadi  Isleh.  Once  within  its  narrow 
walls  shade  and  trickling  water  were 
quickly  attained. 

On  a  rock  face  at  the  opening  of  the 
valley  we  found  Sinailic  inscriptions 
and  archaic  pictures  chipped  out,  in  a 
grotesque  style,  of  camels  and  ibex, 
similar  to  some  which  I  had  observed 
on  the  Egyptian  side  of  the  gulf. 
Here,  too,  we  met  a  solitary  and  ragged 
Arab,  who  looked  in  keeping  with  the 
wildness  of  the  spot.  This  was  a 
hunter  who  had  been  sent  for  by  our 
camel  sheikh.  His  name  is  Sbhr.  I 
do  not  know  if  this  is  the  way  he  spells 
it,  but  it  is  prouounced  like  that.  As 
we  got  very  fond  of  Sbhr,  I  mention 
him  where  he  entered  our  little  stage. 

That  afternoon  we  climbed  the  sides 
of  the  gorge  to  look  for  "  sign "  of 
goats.  What  little  there  was  was  old, 
but  there  had  been  no  rain  here,  and 
consequently  the  hasheesh^  or  herbs, 
had  not  begun  to  grow. 

Our  tents  were  pitched  by  groups  of 
palms  and  groves  of  giant  reeds  with 
yellow  stems.  F^lms  are  found  in  all 
the  Sinaitic  ravines  where  there  is 
water,  but  that  is  by  no  means  every- 
where. In  such  torrent-swept  gorges 
only  those  are  able  to  hold  their  own 
whose  roots  are  anchored  in  jutting 


rocks.  The  great  smooth  boulders  by 
which  they  arc  surrounded  add  veiy 
much  to  the  incomparable  beauty  of 
the  groups,  which  have  survived  by 
their  aid,  and  give  them  a  wayward 
and  natural  gmce  which  they  want 
when  planted  on  the  plain.  A  tree 
still  more  remarkable  for  its  holding 
power  is  the  tarfahy  or  tamarisk,  which 
we  encountered  in  many  places  at  a 
higher  elevation.  This  is  perhaps  the 
most  tenacious-rooted  tree  in  nature. 
The  largest  specimen  which  I  saw 
grew  in  a  narrow,  rocky  gorge,  where 
the  weight  of  the  flood  must  be  all  but 
irresistible.  Three  or  four  stones,  as 
lai^e  as  tea-chests,  were  jammed  among 
the  forks  of  the  branches,  higher  than 
the  top  of  my  head.  These  must  have 
been  whirled  and  wedged  there  by  the 
force  of  the  current. 

The  flat,  gravelly  bottom  of  the  ra- 
vine was  the  road  which  we  travelled 
the  following  morning.  In  places  the 
rocky  walls  approached  within  six 
yards  of  one  another,  and,  two  hun- 
dred feet  overhead,  were  scarcely  fur- 
ther apart.  In  such  narrows,  though 
the  bed  of  the  stream  is  ordinarily  dry,, 
the  torrent  had  left  its  mark  unmis- 
takably, in  polished  edges,  to  a  height 
of  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 
The  tropical  storms,  or  seils,  which 
occasionally  burst  on  these  mountains,, 
run  off  the  bare  walls  of  rock  as  from 
the  roof  of  a  house,  and  where,  as  in: 
this  case,  a  large  area  is  drained  by  a 
narrow  trench,  the  flood  pours  down; 
with  amazing  suddenness  and  power, 
and  subsides  with  almost  equal  ra- 
pidity. 

Further  up  the  bottom  was  cumbered 
with  boulders,  and  difficulties  began. 
Progress  was  slow,  for  many  times  the 
heaviest  loads  had  to  be  removed  and 
carried  over  some  granite  shelf,  while 
our  sheikh  stood  on  some  commanding 
rock  gesticulating  his  orders.  When 
there  is  the  slightest  dampness  on  the 
rocks,  the  smooth  pads  of  the  camels' 
feet  slip  like  india-rubber.  The  neck- 
laces of  cowrie  shells  and  shirt-buttons, 
which  they  wore  as  an  amulet  against 
stumbling,  did  not  always  avail,  for 
two  or  three  of  them  fell  and  made  the: 
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rocks  echo  with  their  protests.  Catnels 
have  a  shrewd  eye  for  the  weight  of 
their  loads,  and  expostulate  freely  if 
they  think  too  much  is  being  exacted 
from  them.  When  M.  opened  her 
white  umbrella  her  beast  objected 
strongly.  The  first  time  she  did  it  he 
stopped  dead,  turned  his  head  round  in 
her  face,  and  roared.  He  evidently 
wished  it  to  be  understood  that  he 
<;ould  not  possibly  stand  another  pack- 
age of  that  size  ;  but  finding  that  his 
complaints  were  not  attended  to,  he 
satisfied  his  conscience  by  walking  at 
the  slowest  pace  which  could  be  called 
any  progress  at  all. 

At  three  o'clock  we  stopped,  as  for 
several  hours  farther  there  was  no 
other  camping-place  safe  from  a  sud- 
den invasion  of  water.  This  was  an- 
noying, as  we  had  hoped  to  reach  that 
night  the  foot  of  a  mountain  said  to 
contain  ibex.  Camps  have  also,  of 
course,  to  be  chosen  with  some  refer- 
ence to  the  proximity  of  water,  but  it 
is  not  an  essential  condition  ;  it  was 
the  business  of  the  camel  sheikh  to 
see  that  our  barrels  were  kept  sup- 
plied, however  far  he  had  to  send  for 
it. 

Leaving  the  ladies  to  make  a  short 
move  of  ten  miles  with  the  camp,  we 
who  designed  to  hunt  started  by  moon- 
light the  next  morning,  and  reached 
our  proposed  beat  by  daylight.  Here 
we  left  our  riding  camels  and  followed 
a  ravine  full  of  tamarisk,  and,  when 
that  came  to  an  end,  struck  straight  up 
the  side  of  the  mountain.  When  the 
proper  elevation  had  been  reached,  we 
turned  along  the  side  of  the  ridge, 
keeping  a  few  hundred  feet  below  the 
lop  of  it.  Soon  we  noticed  ibex  beds, 
little  bare  places  where  they  had 
scratched  away  the  stones  before  lying. 
Sbhr  wore  a  confident  air,  and  removed 
his  sandals  of  fishes'  skin,  to  walk 
more  silently,  and  to  get  a  better  hold 
on  the  rocks.  He  said  the  wind  was 
**  kidy,  kidy,  ouf  ouf,"  an  opinion  in 
which  I  concurred  on  this  and  many 
subsequent  occasions.  He  tested  it 
continually  by  throwing  up  handfuls  of 
dust,  the  lighter  portions  of  which 
floated  as  a  little  cloud.    He  also  prayed 


fervently  that  the  wind  might  keep 
steady.  He  showed  his  intelligence  by 
quickly  accustoming  himself  to  use  the 
opera-glass.  But  the  telescope  was  be- 
yond him.  I  was  pleased  to  find  that 
my  Arabic,  though  limited,  was  suffi- 
cient. I  made  him  understand  that 
Celestin,  my  companion  in  many 
hunts,  was  a  8ayad  or  hunter  like  him- 
self, and  must  have  time  to  use  the 
glass.  He  himself,  of  course,  relied 
mainly  on  his  eyes,  and  presently 
showed  that  they  served  him  well. 
Arrived  /it  a  corner,  a  fresh  turn  of  the 
valley  and  wild  chaos  of  rocks  came 
into  view,  Sbhr's  gaze  became  fixed, 
and  he  carefully  shaded  his  eyes  from 
the  sun.  Then  he  turned  to  me  for 
the  field-glass,  adjusted  it,  looked 
again,  gently  withdrew,  and  held  up 
one  finger ;  then,  behind  the  rock,  he 
executed  a  triumphant  caper.  I  soon 
had  my  glass  on  a  fine  taytal^  or  male 
ibex,  lying  on  a  large  slab  of  granite  in 
the  full  sunshine,  like  a  sphinx  on  its 
pedestal,  and  presently  made  out  part 
of  the  back  of  another. 

I  had  now  to  diplomatize  with  Sbhr, 
and  to  explain  to  him  how  important  it 
was  that  he  and  W.,  who  had  gener- 
ously abandoned  his  rights  in  my  favor, 
should  remain  tliere  to  watch  while  I 
made  the  approach  with  Celestin,  in 
whom,  of  the  two,  I  still  had  the  great- 
est faith  as  a  stalker.  He  covered 
himself  with  glory  by  submitting  with 
a  good  grace.  The  ibex  were  nearly 
on  a  level  with  us,  and  about  five  hun- 
dred yards  ott.  We  had  to  retreat  and 
mount  to  the  ridge  so  as  to  approach 
them  from  above.  Arrived  at  the  top, 
we  again  sighted  them,  but  while  we 
moved  to  a  better  place  they  had  dis- 
appeared. For  some  time  we  sought 
in  vain  with  the  glass,  and  at  length,  in 
some  humiliation,  had  to  return  to  our 
companions.  Sbhr  wore  a  triumphant 
air,  thinking  we  had  given  it  up,  and 
pointed  to  himself.  The  ibex  were 
still  visible  from  this  point.  We  now 
made  out  four,  and,  for  greater  cer- 
tainty, waited  till  they  lay  down, 
specially  noting  the  position  of  the 
bigj^est.  Then  together  we  climbed 
once  more  to  the  top,  and  took  a  hasty 
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lonch  by  way  of  steadying  our  nerves 
for  the  steep  downward  climb.  Wlien 
Celestin  and  I  again  started,  Sbhr 
seized  my  hand  and  pointed  to  lieaven, 
with  great  earnestness  invoking  the 
blessing  of  the  good  Allah  upon  our 
success.  I  thought  this  was  nice  of 
him.  He  aiso  showed  his  zeal  by 
pressing  his  skull  cap  upon  Celestin,  a 
privilege  which  the  latter  declined. 
Reclining  with  their  heads  over  the 
edge,  he  and  W.  watched  us  from 
above.  The  rocks  were  good,  and  in 
twenty  minutes  we  had  made  the  de- 
scent. We  reached  the  point  from 
which,  from  above,  it  had  seemed  we 
should  get  a  shot,  but  on  arriving  there 
we  could  not  make  them  out.  Once 
more  we  moved  on.  Celestin  looked 
over,  and  beckoned  me  up.  There  was 
the  big  ram  still  lying  in  the  same  posi- 
tion. A  small  one  standing  close  to 
him  saw  the  movement  of  our  heads 
and  looked  up,  but  without  alarming 
the  others. 

The  Sinaitic  ibex  is  perhaps  the 
smallest  of  the  wild-goat  tribe.  They 
are  not  only  extremely  difficult  to  see, 
but  offer  what  seems  a  very  inadequate 
mark.  This  one  looked  both  far  and 
small,  though  I  dare  say  it  was  not 
more  than  a  hundred  yards  away.  I 
thought  I  had  held  straight,  but  at  the 
shot  he  went  off  with  the  rest  and  dis- 
appeared instantly  into  a  little  ravine. 
There  was  a  great  clatter  of  stones, 
and  when  they  reappeared  on  the  other 
side  we  counted  no  less  than  six  ibex, 
but  none  of  them  seemed  big  enough 
for  the  gentleman  I  had  marked  as  my 
own.  One  of  them  offered  a  fair  shot, 
but  I  reserved  my  fire  in  case  the 
wounded  one  should  appear.  Then, 
after  a  pause,  we  hurried  down  and 
looked  into  the  ravine.  For  a  time  we 
could  see  nothing,  but  presently  some- 
thing groaned  ;  then  the  poor  old  goat 
stumbled  out  from  behind  a  rock, 
turned  round,  and  fell  dead.  We 
raised  a  shout  to  inform  our  friends 
above,  and  descended  to  smoke  a  pipe 
and  gloat  over  the  first  success.  The 
head  was  a  very  pretty  one,  but  by  no 
means  of  the  largest.  It  taped  nearly 
thirty  inches. 
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Before  turning  homewards  we 
climbed  once  more  to  the  summit  of 
the  ridge,  which  rose  to  a  height  of 
nearly  seven  thousand  feet.  We  failed 
to  make  out  any  more  goats,  but  were 
rewarded  with  a  wonderful  view  of 
splintered  peaks  to  the  east,  through  a 
gap  in  which  we  looked  down  on  to  the 
Gulf  of  Akaba,  the  eastern  branch  of 
the  Bed  Sea.  A  heavy  cloud  overhead 
cast  the  jagged  ridges  into  shadow,  and 
they  looked  sombre  against  the  pale 
gleam  of  water.  Beyond  that  was  an 
immense  yellow  plain,  and  far  into  Ara- 
bia the  lowering  sun  behind  us  shone 
on  faintly  luminous  mountains,  which 
seemed  loftier  than  those  we  were  on. 
In  this  climate  the  evening  and  the 
morning  light  reveals  many  mysteries. 
In  the  other  direction,  the  double  peak 
of  Um  Shomer,  grandest  of  all,  though 
not  quite  the  highest  of  the  range,  was 
flecked  with  snow  patches  on  its  north- 
em  side. 

Be  turning  to  our  quarry,  we  found 
Sbhr  engaged  in  stitching  his  garments, 
an  occupation  in  which  he  always  spent 
his  idle  moments,  only  varying  it  by 
sewing  up  the  cuts  in  his  feet  and  legs, 
which,  after  a  few  more  days  of  rock 
jumping,  wanted  repair  as  much  as  his 
clothes.  I  particularly  remember  a 
fantastic  pattern  in  blue  cotton  on  his 
heel,  which  he  exhibited  with  some 
pride,  and  which  showed  a  dawning  of 
decorative  design.  The  ibex  was  has- 
tily skinned  and  cut  up,  so  that  it 
should  pack  close  and  Sbhr  might  carry 
it  more  arahico  in  its  skin,  a  task  which, 
for  three  hours,  he  performed  without 
a  murmur  over  a  rough  country.  It 
grew  quite  dark  before  we  reached  the 
camp  on  the  plain  of  Bahabeh,  and  the 
beacon-lights  which  Joseph  had  prov- 
idently set  for  our  guidance  were  wel- 
come. 

We  had  now  reached  the  central  pla- 
teau of  the  peninsula,  and  henceforth 
for  a  month  the  average  elevation  of 
our  camps  was  over  five  thousand  feet. 
Frosts  were  often  sharp  at  night,  and 
the  air,  even  at  midday,  was  fresh 
and  bracing.  Meat  which  had  been 
brought  from  Suez  was  in  excellent 
condition  at  the  end  of  three  weeks. 
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I  soiuetimes  wonder  whether  our  north- 
ern medicos  in  search  of  new  sana- 
toria will  discover  the  healing  virtues  of 
this  southern  Engadine.  Only  our  poor 
Bedawin,  clad  in  the  meanest  rags, 
suffered  severely  at  night.  They  lay 
in  half-a-dozen  little  camps,  with  no 
other  protection  against  the  weather 
than  their  fires  of  desert  scrub,  which 
gives  a  moment's  flame  but  little  heat. 
In  the  morning  they  were  so  torpid 
with  cold  that  it  was  hard  to  get  them 
to  start.  At  the  first  pause  they  would 
pull  up  two  or  three  dry  plants,  and  in 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  would 
be  crouching  over  a  blaze.  At  every 
opportunity  during  the  day  an  Arab 
repeats  this  process,  and  so  constant  is 
the  collection  of  fuel  that,  if  in  hunting 
the  ibex  are  disturbed,  the  hunter  en- 
deavors to  disarm  their  suspicious  by 
stooping  and  moving  slowly  about,  as  if 
engaged  in  the  one  occupation  which 
is  always  going  on.  Certainly  it  often 
has  the  effect  of  causing  the  herd  to 
stop  and  gaze. 

Each  night  we  called  a  council  after 
dinner  and  discussed  many  things  with 
our  people.  Our  hunters  were  sum- 
moned, and  while  Joseph  interpreted, 
their  swarthy  faces  peered  through 
the  tent  door  into  the  light,  and 
when  the  conference  was  over  they 
received  a  handful  of  tobacco,  coveted 
even  more  than  food.  These  men 
were  as  anxious  for  a  successful  hunt 
as  we  could  desire,  but  their  advice  was 
not  always  sound.  They  are  like  chil- 
dren, and  think  that  if  they  have  ob- 
served a  thing  once,  it  will  always 
recur.  In  my  opinion,  the  sinister 
reputation  which  has,  to  some  extent, 
attached  to  these  Arabs  of  Sinai  since 
the  tragic  murder  of  Professor  Palmer 
at  the  time  of  the  Arab!  rebellion,  is 
undeserved.  They  were  probably  in- 
duced by  secret  messages  from  Cairo 
to  regard  his  mission  to  obtain  camels 
as  an  act  of  war,  and  they  treated  him 
and  his  companions  as  they  and  their 
people  have  always  treated  their  ene- 
mies. I  found  them  trustworthy.  They 
drive  a  hard  bargain,  but,  this  ratified, 
the  conditions  are  faithfully  kept. 
Their  goate  are   tended  on  the  moun- 


tains by  the  nnmarried  girls,  a  sure 
sign  of  good  manners.  My  daughters- 
soon  found  that  they  could  wander,  un- 
attended, for  many  miles  from  camp^ 
secure  of  an  unaffectedly  gracious  re« 
ception  from  any  casual  tent-dweller 
that  they  met.  Could  this  be  said  of 
any  civilized  country  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  ? 

Though  living  in  tents,  the  Sinaitic 
tribes  are  not  strictly  nomadic,  but 
have  summer  and  winter  quarters,  fol- 
lowing the  feed.  Their  little  stores  are 
generally  deposited  in  stone-built  gran- 
aries, which  are  often  left  unvisited  by 
the  owner  for  months.  The  Arab'» 
only  capital  is  his  camel.  That  the  re- 
turn is  not  large  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  when  I  had  occasion  to 
send  to  Suez  and  back,  to  take  and  re- 
ceive letters,  a  distance  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  miles,  my  messenger  received 
thirty  shillings.  Violent  crimes  are 
not  common,  but  occasional  blood  feuda 
are  relentlessly  maintained  between 
families  —  the  blood  vengeance  being,, 
by  custom,  obligatory  on  the  next  of 
kin. 

They  are  full  of  terrors  of  the  invis- 
ible world.  At  the  same  time  charms 
and  love-philters  are  much  in  vogue. 
I  have  been  told  that  if  the  loved  one 
be  stroked  with  the  nose  of  a  cold- 
boiled  hyena,  the  effect  ia  surprising. 
Like  other  Orientals,  they  profess  a 
fatalism  which  is  sometimes  an  excuse 
for  laziness.  I  told  Achmet  to  take 
my  gun  and  shoot  me  some  wdbhr  for 
specimens.  Returning  early  to  carap^ 
I  found  him  still  sitting  over  the  fire, 
and  asked  him  why  he  had  not  obeyed 
my  instructions.  He  said  :  "  If  it  ia 
Allah's  will  that  I  should  shoot  wabhr, 
he  would  send  the  wabhr  to  me."  I 
told  him  that  if  Allah  wished  Achmet 
to  have  backsheesh,  that  Arab  would 
find  it  up  his  sleeve,  but  he  would 
get  none  from  me.  This  man  was  a 
hanger-on  of  the  convent.  There  was 
a  marked  contrast  between  his  features 
and  the  keen,  hawk-like  faces  of  the 
ordinary  run  of  Bedawin.  His  promi- 
nent dreamy  eyes  and  sleepy  expres- 
sion pointed  to  an  origin  far  to  the  east 
of  Arabia.    The  convent,  which  is  a 
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boly  place  to  Mahommedans  as  well  as 
Cbrisiians,  has  attracted  the  blood  of 
mauy  races.  The  dried  bodies  of  two 
iDdian  princes  clad  in  armor  remaia 
still  in  the  mortuary. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  strik- 
ing peak  of  Um  Shomer.  The  Arabs 
have  many  superstitions  with  regard  to 
this  mountain,  and  Palmer  mentions 
their  belief  in  mysterious  explosions 
which  are  heard  proceeding  from  it. 
Now,  some  time  later,  when  I  was  on 
one  of  the  peaks  near  Mount  Serbal, 
and  about  thirty  miles  from  the  former 
mountain,  we  heard  a  single  very  loud 
report,  which  resembled  the  distant 
boom  of  a  heavy  gun.  My  Arab  at 
once  said,  **  Hark  I  Um  Shomer." 
The  native  accompanying  W.,  who 
was  hunting  on  another  range,  made 
the  same  remark.  My  daughters  at 
the  camp  far  below  also  heard  it,  and 
their  followers  told  them  the  same 
thing.  In  the  evening  we  tried  through 
our  dragoman  to  elicit  an  explanation. 
This  was  Sbhr's  story.  "Long before 
Abou  Mousa  lived,  an  ibex-hunter  on 
that  mountain  met  a  beautiful  damsel 
with  hair  that  swept  the  ground.  She 
was  gracious  to  him,  but  forbade  him 
to  follow  her.  He,  however,  tried  to 
pursue  her,  but  she  placed  an  enor- 
mous rock  in  his  way,  and  it  is  there  to 
thia  day.  She  has  been  angry  ever 
since,  and  makes  this  noise  two  or 
three  times  a  year." 

"  But  isn't  the  noise  made  by  a  big 
rock  falling  ?  " 

"  There  are  big  rocks  everywhere, 
but  this  noise  is  only  heard  from  Um 
Shomer.  It  is  not  outside  the  moun- 
tain at  all,  but  inside. 

"  How  do  you  know  this,  Sbhr  ?  " 

*'My  grandfather  told  me,  and  his 
father  told  him." 

That  is  tlie  only  source  of  knowl- 
edge, but  that  such  traditions  are 
handed  down  with  little  alteration  is 
proved  by  their  practical  identity  in  all 
parts  of  the  peninsula. 

Joseph  then  offered  the  following 
lucid  explanation.  "You  see,  sare, 
there  is  an  image  in  that  mountain,  and 
when  the  metal  get  hot  he  burst.  But 
I  b'lieve  nothink."    I  am  no  nearer  to 


a   solution,  but  the    boom  which  we 
heard  was  real  enough. 

The  Bedawiu  have  a  profound  faith 
in  every  European  as  a  hakim  or 
healer.  At  El  Mayer  I  noticed  a  poor 
woman  signalling  to  me  from  behind  a 
rock.  She  was  evidently  very  anxious 
that  her  forwardness  should  not  be 
observed  by  the  other  Arabs.  The  two 
babes,  which  she  had  brought  from  a 
considerable  distance,  were  living 
skeletons  and  beyond  my  aid.  I  can 
only  hope  that  the  hot  lemonade  and 
soup  which  I  prescribed  comforted  the 
mother's  heart,  and  did  not  hasten  the 
end  which  came  a  few  days  after. 
Owing  to  exposure  and  wretched  food 
the  infant  mortality  among  these  peo- 
ple is  great.  To  put  it  bluntly,  the 
population  of  these  barrens  is  kept  at 
its  proper  level  by  starvation. 

The  first  night  at  AVady  Nasb  the 
storm  rattled  over  our  canvas  roofs  as 
if  the  mountains  were  made  of  sheet 
iron  and  all  the  stones  were  loose,  but 
we  were  not  otherwise  affected.  We 
had  placed  our  tents  on  a  raised  bank 
well  above  the  valley  bottom,  and  the 
kitchen  tent  occupied  a  similar  position 
on  the  opposite  side.  As  I  peered  out 
into  the  darkness,  it  was  fitfully  illu- 
minated by  the  fiashes,  and  I  won- 
dered whether  we  should  be  separated 
from  our  breakfast  by  a  raging  torrent. 
Though  we  escaped  even  this  incon- 
venience, the  storm  was  the  most  dis- 
astrous which  had  occurred  since  that 
of  1867,  described  by  Mr.  Holland. 
Two  other  camps  of  Europeans  in 
different  parts  of  the  peninsula  were 
invaded  by  the  fiood,  and  some  of  their 
possessions  lost.  We  soon  heard  news 
of  Sbhr's  camp,  which  he  had  passed 
three  days  before.  Though  his  family 
had  had  time  to  escape  to  the  rocks, 
many  of  his  goats  and  donkeys  had 
been  swept  away,  but  he  announced 
with  great  cheerfulness  that  his  tents 
had  been  caught  on  the  bushes  lower 
down  the  valley,  and  recovered.  We 
were  told  of  two  Arabs  who  were 
known  to  have  entered  the  gorge  of 
Wadi  Isleh,  which  we  had  ascended. 
The  bodies  of  their  camels  were  found 
washed  out  on  to  the  plain  ;  the  bodies 
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of  the  men  were  never  seen  again. 
We  had  projected  a  return  later  on  by 
the  same  route,  but  the  ravine  had 
been  so  wrecked  with  boulders  that  it 
was  impracticable.  In  other  parts  of 
the  peninsula  many  lives  were  lost. 

Our  hunting  next  day  was  accom- 
panied by  an  unusual  sound  of  many 
waters,  but  the  rivulets  disappeared  as 
soon  as  they  reached  the  wider  ravines, 
being  absorbed  by  the  grit  and  sand 
which  form  their  bed.  Ibex  were 
numerous,  and  I  soon  annexed  another 
ram,  but  the  herds  generally  consisted 
of  females  or  very  small  rams.  Ac- 
companied by  my  daughters,  I  made 
another  successful  approach,  which 
was  not  the  less  interesting  that,  when 
we  got  within  range,  there  proved  to 
be  nothing  worth  shooting.  This  hap- 
pens frequently  when  the  herd  is 
viewed  from  below,  in  which  case  it  is 
impossible  to  see  every  member  of  it 
at  once.  The  worst  of  such  a  stalk  is 
that  it  is  discouraging  to  the  Arabs, 
who  hunt  for  the  pot,  and  regard  it 
as  wasted  labor  when  it  results  in  no 
meat.  The  females,  which  in  this 
species  are  so  small  as  to  be  easily 
mistaken  for  kids,  are  very  alert,  and 
when  a  8li.£?ht  movement  attracted 
their  attention,  began  whistling.  This, 
which  is  their  characteristic  alarm- 
note,  is  more  like  the  thin  pipe  of  a 
bird  than  the  snorting  hiss  of  a  wild 
sheep.  Even  when  we  rose  and  waved 
at  them  they  continued  to  stand,  cover- 
ing the  retreat  of  the  main  body.  This 
habit  of  theirs  spoilt  another  stalk 
the  same  evening.  In  that  case  there 
was  a  ram  of  good  proportions.  They 
had  had  some  inkling  of  danger,  and 
began  slowly  climbing  upwards,  while 
I  stealthily  followed.  Twice  I  got 
within  easy  range,  but  the  bodyguard 
of  females  stood  sentinel  while  his 
majesty  retreated  with  great  delibera- 
tion, and  I  could  only  see  his  horns. 
At  last  they  were  fairly  frightened,  and 
set  off  at  full  speed.  I  tried  to  cut 
them  off,  but  only  succeeded  in  getting 
a  long  running  shot,  which  I  missed. 

I  had  secured  two  rams  within  a 
fortnight  of  leaving  London,  but  it 
must  not  be  assumed  from  this  that  the 


chase  is  an  easy  one.  My  companion 
hunted  on  twelve  successive  days  with- 
out getting  a  shot.  Of  the  only  two 
Englishmen  who,  within  my  knowl- 
edge, had  come  here  previously  to  our 
visit  to  hunt  these  goats,  one  obtained 
a  single  specimen,  and  the  other  struck 
his  colors  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  for 
the  sufficient  reason  that  he  had  worn 
out  all  his  boots  before  he  had  achieved 
even  that  measure  of  success. 

Although  there  are  a  fair  number  of 
goats  on  all  the  ranges  throughout  the 
peninsula,  the  primary  difficulty  is  to 
find  them.  Their  color  is  almost  in- 
distinguishable from  the  broken  rocks 
among  which  they  live,  and  which 
baffle  even  an  expert  telescopist  to 
"  pick  them  up,"  though  after  a  time 
he  learns  that  the  horns  and  the  small 
black  mark  on  the  knees  are  the  points 
best  worth  looking  for.  Even  when 
found,  the  restless  habit  of  the  hedan^ 
in  common  with  all  other  goats,  breaks 
the  heart  of  the  hunter.  When  he  has 
reached  the  last  corner,  and  thinks 
success  assured,  they  have  vanished 
into  one  of  the  unsuspected  breaches 
or  hollows  which  honeycomb  the  cliff. 
It  is  the  habit  of  the  males  to  rise  sud- 
denly on  their  hind  feet  and  butt  one 
another.  The  crash  of  horns  thus 
made  sometimes  betrays  them  to  the 
enemy.  In  the  absence  of  such  guid- 
ance it  is  generally  safe  to  predict  that 
they  will  be  low  down  after  a  cold 
night,  and  will  slowly  move  higher  and 
higher  as  the  heat  of  the  day  increases. 
The  wind  in  these  ranges  is  a  treach- 
erous friend.  Even  on  fine  days  it 
comes  whirling  round  the  wrong  cor- 
ners at  critical  moments.  In  stormy 
weather  it  blows  in  every  direction 
within  five  minutes,  and  the  hunter 
may  e'en  sulk  in  his  tent,  for  a  suc- 
cessful approach  is  a  sheer  impossi- 
bility. 

Few  of  the  Arabs  are  sufficiently 
enterprising  to  stalk  the  goats  in  their 
rocky  fastnesses.  The  strategy  which 
they  prefer  is  to  wait  in  ambush  by 
some  water-hole  to  which  the  animals 
must  resort  in  a  drought,  and,  if  the 
chance  comes,  neither  age  nor  sex  is 
respected. 
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In  case  any  one  should  think  of  fol- 
lowing in  our  footsteps,  I  may  men- 
tion, as  a  fair  measure  of  their  chances, 
that  I  actually  hunted  on  twenty-four 
days,  and  that  I  used  in  all  eleven  car- 
tridges, which  included  all  ^^  shots  of 
despair  "  —  that  is,  running  or  second 
shots,  and  some  fired  at  long  distances 
when  I  had  waited  in  vain  for  a  better 
chance.  I  secured  six  taytal,  i.e.,  rams, 
and  my  companion,  W.,  had  four ; 
while  C,  who  came  out  with  us,  but 
made  a  separate  camp,  also  had  to  be 
contented  with  four,  but  one  of  his 
was  better  worth  getting  than  all  the 
others.  I  reckon  that  I  climbed  in 
that  time  about  eighty  thousand  feet 
vertical.  And  we  thus  perhaps  wasted 
more  tissue  than  we  captured.  As  the 
rocks  are  big  and  loose,  and  there  are 
no  soft  places,  the  jar  caused  by  jump- 
ing down  steps  of  four  or  &ye  feet  at  a 
time  tells  on  joints  which  have  seen 
service.  Even  in  sitting  down  the 
nether  man  pays  a  price.  Spying  is  a 
delightful  occupation,  but  after  half  an 
hour  the  perch  on  these  rickety  rocks 
becomes  a  veritable  stool  of  repent- 
ance. Here,  however,  the  resources  of 
civilization  are  not  exhausted.  On  the 
same  principle  that  pilgrims  boil  their 
peas,  I  carry  a  small,  tough  pillow  in 
my  ruekaacky  not  for  my  head,  but  for 
the  solace  of  the  other  end.  Some- 
thing must  be  conceded  to  the  wrong 
side  of  fifty,  and  I  commend  this  dis- 
covery to  sportsmen  who  are  not  well 
cushioned  by  nature.  It  is  good  for 
the  temper  and  saves  tailors'  bills. 

It  is  surprising  that  travellers  who 
reach  the  convent  do  not  extend  their 
journey  into  the  southern  part  of  the 
peninsula,  where  the  scenery  is  incom- 
parably finer  than  any  to  be  seen  on 
the  customary  routes,  and  where  the 
natives  are  unspoilt  by  the  contemp- 
tuous patronage  .of  the  monks.  Our 
camp  in  Wadi  Nasb^  was  pitched  at 
the  entrance  to  a  ravine  grander  than 
anything  I  saw  elsewhere  in  stony 
Sinai.  It  had,  perhaps,  never  been 
explored,  and  certainly  has  not  been 

>  TUB  xniut  not  be  oonfonnded  with  the  minor 
Talley  of  that  name  near  Serabit  el  Khadem,  on 
one  of  the  ordinary  routes  to  the  convent. 


described,  by  Europeans.  The  cliffs 
of  this  splendid  gorge,  which  not  even 
the  ibex  can  climb,  exhibit  all  the  rich- 
est tints  —  pink,  ochre,  and  purple  — 
which  distinguish  the  granites  and 
porphyries  of  those  regions,  and  the 
wealth  of  color  reaches  its  climax  in 
the  masses  of  golden-stemmed  reed 
lining  the  little  perennial  stream,  which 
here  flows  over  silver  sand,  and  there 
expands  into  an  oozy  bottom.  So 
raukly  do  these  grow  in  this  hothouse 
that  their  white  plumes  mingle  with 
the  waving  fronds  of  the  palms  thirty 
feet  from  the  ground.  When  we 
passed  through,  our  cavalcade  of  thirty 
camels  was  completely  hidden  by  the 
tropical  vegetation,  but  the  crashing  of 
the  canes,  the  loud-voiced  complaints 
of  the  camels,  and  the  wild  shouts  of 
their  owners,  were  magnified  by  the 
walls  of  the  narrow  chasm  as  by  the 
throat  of  a  trumpet,  and  made  silch 
thunder-music  as  I  shall  not  soon  for- 
get. 

Above  the  gorge  there  is  a  large 
grove  of  tarfah  trees  and  a  colony  of 
Arabs.  Here  then  were  some  signs  of 
cultivation,  and  partridges  called  from 
the  rocks.  Animal  life  is  scarce  in 
Sinai,  and  what  there  is  is  extremely 
invisible.  In  a  well-watered  country 
there  is  every  variety  of  color,  and, 
however  closely  matched  nature's  chil- 
dren may  be  by  their  favorite  covert, 
the  moment  they  stray  from  it  they 
become  conspicuous.  Not  so  in  a  des- 
ert country,  where  there  is  little  range 
in  the  warm  sandy  tones  to  which  bird 
and  beast  conform  for  their  protection. 
The  only  exception  to  this  rule  which 
I  observed  is  a  certain  '*  chat "  with  a 
black  body  and  white  head,  one  or 
more  of  which  birds  were  generally  to 
be  found  near  camp,  and  always  promi- 
nently perched  on  a  rock.  So  easy  a 
prey  must  have  some  other  protection, 
perhaps  a  detestable  flavor.  I  carried 
small  traps  and  a  block-tin  case  of 
spirit,  into  which  I  popped  things  with 
four  legs,  things  with  two,  and  things 
wilh  no  legs  at  all.  Sometimes  it  was 
a  fat-headed  lizard,  sometimes  a  '^  por- 
cupine "  mouse,  so  called  from  the 
stiff  bristles  with  which  his  back  is 
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armed,  and  which,  no  doubt,  make  him 
unpleasant  to  swallow.  More  often  a 
sandy  lark  or  tit.  Once  W.  brought 
home  in  his  telescope-case  a  thin,  dust- 
colored  snake,  four  or  five  feet  long, 
with  a  dangerous-looking  fiat  head,  of 
which  the  Arabs  stood  in  great  dread. 
He  was  only  partly  stunned,  and  when 
we  shook  him  into  the  fiery  liquor  he 
took  the  bath  with  a  vicious  hiss.  I 
think  that  my  bag  of  small  deer  would 
have  been  larger  but  that  most  of 
them  were  still  hibernating  at  these 
elevations.  One  morning  on  waking,  I 
noticed  a  small  heap  of  freshly  turned 
sand  close  to  my  face.  I  was  sure  it 
had  not  been  there  when  I  turned  in, 
and  proceeded  to  investigate.  On 
turning  back  the  ground  sheet  I  found 
a  newly  made  tunnel  quite  a  yard  long 
immediately  under  it.  My  bed  had 
been  laid  on  the  concealed  hole  of  one 
of  the  desert  rats,  which  in  some 
places  honeycomb  the  surface.  He 
had  found  his  quarters  getting  so  hot 
that  he  must  have  jumped  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  genial  spring  had  ar- 
rived. He  had  gnawed  through  the 
ground  sheet,  but  finding  my  mattress, 
or  me,  too  tough,  had  bored  his  way 
out  through  the  sand.  To  prevent 
their  injury  I  made  little  mummies  of 
most  of  my  catches  by  wrapping  them 
in  sections  of  the  above-mentioned 
cane,  which  grows  in  the  wet  wadis. 
When  I  finally  opened  my  cauldron  at 
the  British  Museum,  and  revealed  the 
precious  broth  it  contained,  Mr. 
Thomas  pounced  upon  one  of  my  mice, 
a  fellow  with  big  transparent  ears,  and 
called  it  by  my  name.  Afterwards  the 
mouse  and  I  had  to  descend  from  this 
pedestal,  for  somebody,  it  appeared, 
had  discovered  it  before. 

Of  all  the  mammals  that  exist  in 
Sinai,  the  leopard  is  the  largest  and  the 
one  which  we  most  desired  to  see. 
Though  we  constantly  found  fresh 
tracks,  and  our  telescopes  were  always 
exploring  likely  places,  we  never  set 
eyes  on  it.  It  is,  of  course,  of  noc- 
turnal habit,  yet  it  must  often  take  its 
siesta  in  places  exposed  to  view.  We 
frequently  found  remains  of  ibex  newly 
killed  by  it,  and,  as  it  was  thus  in  pur- 


suit of  the  same  animal  as  we  were,  it 
was  strange  that  we  never  ran  against 
one.  Once,  when  we  were  out  before 
light,  I  heard  a  feline  growl,  whereat 
the  native  with  me  exclaimed,  '*  Hark  I 
the  nimrl^^  But  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  the  sound  was  not  unlike  the 
peevish  snarling  of  one  of  our  camels 
in  the  camp  below.  At  one  lair  where 
an  ibex  had  been  devoured,  masses  of 
hair  lay  about,  but  no  skin  nor  any 
other  remains  except  the  horns.  Sbhr 
explained  that  the  leopard's  tongue  is 
very  rough,  and  that  he  licks  off  the 
hair,  and  then  devours  everything  else. 
There  is  evidence  that  in  the  process 
he  swallows  a  good  deal  of  the  hair 
too. 

Gazelle  are  scarce  in  Sinai,  but  my 
daughters  had  a  strange  encounter 
with  one,  the  only  one  seen  by  any  of 
us.  They  were  riding  along  the  sandy 
bottom  of  a  wady,  when  one  of  these 
animals  was  seen  retreating  in  front. 
Their  Arab  attendant  said  there  was  a 
tarfah  grove  beyond,  and  that  he  would 
not  pass  through  it,  fearing  an  am- 
bush. Nor  could  he  scale  the  steep 
rocks  forming  the  sides  of  the  ravine. 
Sure  enough,  after  some  hesitation, 
back  he  came  at  full  gallop,  and  passed 
within  ^ve  yards  of  the  party,  turning 
a  complete  somersault  in  his  haste  and 
terror.  The  kodak,  hastily  withdrawn 
from  its  case,  of  course  would  not  go 
off  at  the  critical  moment. 

The  wdbhr,  or  coney,  is  a  quaint, 
tailless  beast  like  a  marmot,  but  with 
an  unusual  dentition.  The  upper  pair 
of  incisors,  instead  of  meeting  the 
lower  pair  like  those  of  rodents,  pass 
on  either  side  of  them,  and  have  the 
appearance  of  small  tusks.  Its  nearest 
relative  is  the  hippopotamus. 

The  plain  of  £s  Sened,  about  ten 
miles  south  of  the  convent,  was  one  of 
our  favorite  camps.  It  is  studded  with 
strange  smooth  bosses  of  granite  like 
inverted  teacups,  as  though  the  molten 
mass  had  been  thrown  up  in  bubbles  ; 
but  doubtless  wind-blown  sand  was 
the  potent  tool  which  carved  and  pol- 
ished them.  The  plain,  though  shel- 
tered on  the  west  by  a  semi-circle  of 
tall  ci-ags  —  the  home  of  many  ibex— 
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18  sufficieBtly  elevated  to  overlook  the 
lesser  ranges  to  the  north  and  east,  so 
that  we  could  watch  the  magic  of  the 
evening  light  on  the  long,  white  cliff 
irhich  forms  the  edge  of  the  '*  Tih,"  or 
Desert  of  the  WaDderings,  and  which 
brouglit  out  in  conspicuous  rose  color 
the  lofty  Arabian  range  beyond  the 
great  trench,  of  which  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba  fills  one  end  and  the  Dead  Sea 
the  other. 

It  was  at  Es  Sened  that  I  had  the 
worst  luck,  and  as  this  article  would 
not  give  a  faithful  picture  of  goat- 
bunting  unless  I  described  some  of  the 
•disappointing  vicissitudes  which  befell 
me,  I  will  describe  a  part  of  my  expe- 
riences there.  Two  taytal  with  un- 
usually massive  horns  had  been  more 
than  once  observed  by  us  on  the  peak 
of  Um  Alawi,  and  were  the  object  of 
our  keenest  desire.  I  bad  been  going 
all  day  without  seeing  anything,  and, 
to  finish  up,  went  right  over  the  top 
of  that  peak,  the  tallest  of  the  group. 
'Now  my  enterprising  ladies  had  taken 
it  into  their  heads  to  explore  in  this 
•direction,  and,  crossing  the  ridge  at  a 
lower  point,  must  have  given  the  wind 
io  the  family  party  to  which  these 
patriarclis  were  attached.  We  saw  the 
band  about  three  hundred  yards  off, 
galloping  towards  us  as  hard  as  they 
•could.  They  seemed  to  be  making  for 
a  pass  on  the  other  side  of  a  certain 
grcHip  of  rocks.  Could  we  reach  it 
l)efore  they  did?  We  ran  for  this 
•belter,  and  when  close  to  it  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  young  one  not  twenty 
yards  above  us.  It  passed  without 
l>erceiving  us,  and  I  made  another 
dasli  for  tlie  rocks.  When  I  looked 
«^ver,  thei*e,  at  a  distance  of  fifty  yards, 
or  maybe  less,  was  the  father  of  the 
flock,  standing  at  attention,  his  great 
horns  —  I  have  no  doubt  they  were 
forty  inches  ;  they  always  are  under 
such  circumstances — curving  over  his 
flanks.  Now  I  ought  to  have  known 
from  the  fixity  of  his  gaze  that  he  had 
seen  something,  and  that  the  pause 
would  be  a  very  brief  one.  I  should 
liav«  fired  instantly  as  I  stood.  In- 
stead of  that  I  tried  to  make  more 
•certain    by    drawing    forward    a    few 


inches  for  an  elbow  rest.  The  slight 
movement  was  sufficient.  He  recog- 
nized an  enemy,  and  began  that  series 
of  bouncing  jumps,  now  up  four  feet, 
then  down  six,  which  is  so  annoying  to 
the  rifieman,  and  he  continued  to  do  so 
with  unabated  vigor  after  my  bullet 
had  sped.  But  there  was  another  as 
big.  I  jumped  down  the  rocks  and  sat 
down  on  the  other  side,  in  a  firm  posi- 
tion, waiting  for  him.  As  I  expected, 
he  came  along,  and  behaved  beauti- 
fully. Not  seeing  his  companions,  he 
stopped  in  the  right  place,  offering  a 
perfect  chance.  Here,  at  least,  was, 
seemingly,  a  certainty  ;  but  the  car- 
tridge missed  fire,  and  he  was  round 
the  corner  before  I  could  slip  in  an- 
other. There  were  words  about  that 
gunmaker.  Nothing  was  left  for  us 
but  the  long  clamber  downwards  to 
camp.  We  had  reached  the  level  of 
the  plain,  and  were  going  carelessly, 
because  nothing  was  to  be  expected 
there,  when  I  saw  the  same  band  again 
quietly  feeding  in  front  of  us.  Celes- 
tin,  usually  so  much  quicker  sighted 
than  I,  did  not  observe  them,  and,  as 
he  was  a  few  yards  in  front  I  failed  to 
stop  him  in  time,  or  get  the  rifie  in 
hand.  Even  this  did  not  fill  up  th^ 
cup  of  my  misfortunes.  On  another 
day  we  again  saw  the  two  veterans, 
keeping  a  bright  outlook  on  the  top  of 
the  peak.  They  disappeared,  but,  later 
in  the  day,  we  re-found  them  lying  in 
the  middle  of  a  cliff.  Their  position 
was  well  chosen  for  security,  as  they 
commanded  every  approach,  but,  while 
they  were  in  brilliant  sunshine,  we 
were  in  the  shade,  and  were  able  to 
take  advantage  of  this  fact  to  creep 
within  three  hundred  yards.  Further 
advance  was  impossible,  but  we  made 
sure  that  they  must  take  their  supper 
in  the  ravine  which  divided  us,  and, 
buoyed  up  by  this  hope,  for  three 
hours  we  endured  a  piercing  wind. 
Tills  the  females  did,  feeding  uncon* 
cemedly  to  within  easy  range,  but  the 
ranis  had  unaccountably  disappeared. 
At  length  they  showed  far  below,  at  an 
impossible  distance,  having  descended 
by  a  gully  invisible  to  us.  After  all, 
these  are  the  bitters  which  one  takes 
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for  an  appetite,  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  taste  remains  long  in  the 
mouth. 

My  Arab  was  much  troubled  by  my 
ill  fortune  on  this  and  other  occasions, 
and  he  regarded  it  as  a  bewitchment 
which  might  be  cured.  He  urged  that 
some  spell  should  be  used  which  would 
counter-work  the  devil.  From  the  re- 
cesses of  his  sleeve  a  mysterious  packet 
was  solemnly  produced,  which  con- 
tained a  powder  like  chopped  hay,  and 
he  told  me  that  a  sovereign  specific 
against  the  bad  luck  was  for  the  hunter 
to  load  his  gun  with  a  portion  of  the 
dried  contents  of  the  stomach  of  a 
bedan  previously  killed  by  him.  He 
offered  to  give  me  some  of  the  precious 
compound,  but  he  doubted  its  vicarious 
efficacy.  I  ought,  so  he  said,  to  have 
reserved  some  from  one  of  my  own 
bedan  ;  but,  in  default  of  this,  he  was 
good  enough  to  say  a  little  prayer  over 
each  of  my  cartridges,  which  precau- 
tion he  thought  would  be  sufficient, 
and  for  this  he  charged  nothing. 

In  the  early  centuries  of  our  era 
pious  men  crowded  into  Sinai  to  escape 
persecution,  or  to  seek  a  retreat  from 
the  world.  In  numerous  gorges,  even 
9mong  the  wildest  surroundings,  where 
there  is  permanent  water,  there  are 
remains  of  walls  and  gardens  —  the 
attempts  of  those  pioneers  to  reclaim 
nature.  The  Convent  of  St.  Katharine, 
built  by  Justinian,  is  all  that  remains 
of  these  extensive  monastic  settle- 
ments. Towards  this  all  routes  and 
all  pilgrims  converge.  It  has  a  varied 
literature,  which  I  will  not  attempt  to 
extend,  for  it  strikes  me  that  there  has 
been  a  trifle  too  much  sentiment  wasted 
on  the  monks  already. 

The  lofty  walls  have  the  appearance 
of  a  fortress,  which  purpose  indeed 
they  are  intended  to  serve.  The  gar- 
den is  a  small  oasis  surrounded  by  un- 
compromising rocks.  Out  of  a  cloud  of 
gladsome  almond-blossom  rise  cypresses 
—  thin  dark  spires  —  the  only  things 
which  seem  to  point  to  heaven  from 
within  the  stem  enclosure.  The  oeco- 
nomos,  or  bursar,  offers  a  friendly 
greeting  to  strangers,  but  the  monks  — 
two  or  three  dozen  of   them  —  seem 


sodden  with  dulness.  With  vacant 
faces  they  dodder  to  the  well,  wag  their 
dishevelled  beards,  and  turn  their 
praying- wheel,  but  for  the  poor  ^'  Sara- 
cens" to  whom  these  valleys  belong 
there  is  no  message  and  no  medicine^ 
for  body  or  soul.  When  a  monk  dies 
he  is  buried  for  one  year,  after  which 
his  withered  mask,  as  empty  as  the  life 
it  lived,  is  disinterred,  and  added  to 
the  ghastly  stack  which  has  been  slowly 
piling  up  for  a  thousand  years. 

An  old  writer  informs  us  that  there 
used  to  be  ^Uhree  abbots  learned  of 
tongue  —  that  is  to  say,  Latin,  Greek^ 
Syriac,  Egyptian,  and  Persian."  At 
the  present  day  the  world-famous 
library  is  a  standing  reproach.  The 
volumes,  which  the  monks  are  too  un- 
learned to  read  and  too  lazy  to  tabulate^ 
lie,  hugger-mugger,  in  three  small 
chambers,  on  shelves  or  piled  in  heaps^ 
and  some  open,  face  downwards,  on 
the  floor,  the  prey  of  every  kind  of 
destructive  agency.  I,  for  one,  am 
glad  that  the  great  White  Father  of  the 
north  borrowed,  and  forgot  to  return, 
the  chief  treasure  which  it  contained. 

When  we  visited  the  convent  a  party 
of  some  ninety  pilgrims  of  the  Greek 
Church,  chiefly  Russians,  were  leaving 
it.  They  appeared  to  be  of  the  peasant 
class,  and  their  pilgrimage  is  said  to  be 
'*  assisted  "  by  the  government.  Many 
of  them  were  women,  who  seemed  to 
be  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  spree. 
It  was  curious  to  note  the  contrast 
between  these  fat-faced  northern  franu 
and  the  lean  starveling  Bedawin  who 
attended  on  them.  One  and  all  they 
had  ascended  both  Jebel  Musa  and 
Jebel  Kattarina  —  no  light  labor.  The 
body  of  St.  Katharine,  who  is  an  object 
of  peculiar  veneration  to  Russian  peas- 
ants, is  said  to  have  been  miracnlonsly 
transported  to  the  top  of  the  latter 
mountain. 

The  sacred  summit  of  Jebel  Musa, 
which  towers  for  more  than  two  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  fortress-convenl, 
has  been  venerated  by  too  many  g^en- 
erations  to  be  vulgarized  even  by  the 
over-numerous  sites  of  Mosaic  incidents 
which  have  been  accumulated  round 
its  base  by  the  monks.    We  climbed 
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the  ancient  rock  staircase,  thinking  of 
the  countless  processions  of  pilgrims 
to  whom  this  final  sacrifice  has  been, 
for  ages,  the  climax  of  their  labors. 
The  summit  is  crowned  by  two  little 
chapels,  the  one  devoted  to  Islam,  the 
other  to  the  Cross.  In  the  mountain 
stillness  they  seemed  to  forget  their 
bloody  rivalries,  and  to  tolerate  one 
another.  We  had  ascended  in  the 
night,  and  reached  the  final  ridge  be- 
fore the  sun  rose  out  of  a  sea  of  cloud 
—  an  unusual  phenomenon .  The  island 
peaks  rose  out  of  the  white  fleecy 
plain,  showing  black  against  the  grow- 
ing light.  Between  two  of  them  the 
shining  lake  of  vapor  seemed  to  pour 
over  in  a  broad  Niagara  to  a  lower 
level,  curling  up  again  in  wreathing 
masses,  between  which  were  black 
depths  which  the  eye  could  not  pene- 
trate. Perhaps  Antoninus  Martyr,  who 
was  a  pilgrim  here  in  the  sixth  century, 
saw  something  of  the  same  sort,  for  he 
says :  *^  Upon  those  mountains  rain 
never  falls,  and  in  their  recesses  during 
the  night  unclean  spirits  are  seen 
rolling  about  like  fleeces  of  wool  or 
waves  of  the  sea."  Turning  our  backs 
to  the  sun,  the  rounded  summits  of 
Ras  Suf  Safeh  glowed  like  burnished 
copper.  We  tried  to  descend  by  a 
steep  gully  facing  the  plain  of  Er 
Bahah,  where,  according  to  the  tradi- 
tion, the  Israelites  were  assembled  to 
receive  the  law ;  but  if  Moses  carried 
the  tables  by  that  way,  we  could  flnd 
no  practicable  route,  and  had  to  retrace 
onr  steps  and  effect  a  descent  by  a 
somewhat  less  direct  passage  ;  but  even 
this  was  rather  critical,  owing  to  the 
hoar  frost  which  still  clung  to  the  rocks 
and  made  them  dangerously  slippery 
to  our  rubber-soled  boots. 

After  leaving  the  convent  our  course 
lay  to  the  north,  and,  though  we.  ex- 
plored the  recesses  of  many  mountains 
and  glens  hitherto  unvisited,  our  camps 
were  generally  pitched  in  comparatively 
familiar  valleys,  which  have  been  often 
described. 

UlUmately  we  brought  our  wander- 
ings to  a  close  by  following  the  Wadi 
Hebran  to  the  coast  at  Tor.  Here  a 
steamer   should   have    called    for    us, 


according  to  arrangement ;  but  it  did 
not  arrive,  and  we  were  left  in  sus- 
pense. Now  the  surroundings  of  Tor 
are  not  agreeable.  It  lies  on  the  edge 
of  a  dead  flat;  I  might  almost  say  a 
deadly  flat.  It  is  here  that  the  Mecca 
pilgrims  are  brought  on  their  return 
from  the  Shrine  of  Mahomet,  and 
quarentined,  by  thousands,  for  such 
time  as  may  be  necessaiy.  Throe  hun- 
dred of  them  had  died  here  of  cholera 
in  the  previous  autumn.  Our  only 
recreation  was  to  wander  along  the 
shore,  picking  up  shells  and  some  of  the 
disjecta  membra^  which  I  observed  were 
not  calculated  to  raise  the  spirits.  The 
authorities,  whom  I  have  mentioned 
before,  made  as  much  of  us  as  if  we 
had  been  occupants  of  the  condemned 
cell.  The  Sinaitic  army  of  occupation 
is  quartered  at  Tor,  and  consists  of 
twelve  men.  One  third  of  this  force 
was  told  off  as  a  guard  of  honor,  and 
presented  arms  when  we  looked  out  of 
our  tents.  At  the  end  of  the  third  day 
of  our  enforced  detention,  although  the 
steamer  failed  to  arrive,  the  captain  of 
it  did  so,  on  a  camel,  and  with  his  leg 
bandaged  up.  We  then  learned  thai 
his  ship  was  well  fixed  on  a  coral  reef 
some  leagues  to  the  south,  and  we 
seemed  to  be  more  stranded  than  ever ; 
but,  fortunately  for  us,  a  small  steam- 
launch  had  brought  down  a  party  of 
Germans.  I  succeeded  in  chartering 
it,  but  by  that  time  so  heavy  a  wind 
was  blowing  that  the  skipper  declined 
to  risk  his  light  craft.  When  we  did  at 
last  escape,  the  waves  were  still  chas- 
ing one  another  from  the  north,  and 
through  or  over  their  purple  crests  we 
danced  a  joyless  dance  all  the  way  to 
Suez.  E.  N.  Buxton. 


From  The  Contemporary  Berlew. 
ST7LTAN  ABI>-UI#-HAMID. 

Like  the  pope  at  Bome,  the  sultan 
is  a  self-constituted  prisoner  in  his 
palace.  Like  Alexander  III.  he  is  in 
constant  fear  of  assassination.  There 
is  something  pathetic  in  his  appearance 
once  a  week,  when  he  visits  the  mosque 
at  the  gate  of  his  palace,  to  keep  up 
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the  tradition  that  the  caliph  must  be 
personally  accessible  to  all  true  be- 
lievers. There  must  always  be  a  thrill 
of  sympathy  in  the  hearts  of  the  spec- 
tators when  this  pale,  care-worn  man 
suddenly  appears,  guarded  by  thou- 
sands of  soldiers,  solitary  and  friendless 
in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant  retinue  —  Ihe 
successor  of  proud  monarchs  —  at 
wliose  vei-y  name  the  world  trembled, 
but  the  occupant  of  a  crumbling  throne 
for  whose  defence  he  trusts  no  one  but 
himself. 

A  better  acquaintance  with  him 
strengthens  rather  than  weakens  the 
feeling  of  sympathy.  He  has  never 
failed  to  win  the  heart  of  any  European 
who  has  been  admitted  to  any  degree 
of  intimacy  with  him.  All  find  in  him 
noble  and  attractive  qualities  which 
they  cannot  but  admire.  If  we  com- 
pare him  with  previous  sultans  there 
is  not  one  during  the  present  century, 
unless  it  be  his  grandfather  Mah- 
moud  II.,  whom  he  does  not  surpass 
intellectually  and  morally.  If  we  com- 
pare him  with  those  of  the  last  half  of 
the  last  century,  the  contrast  is  so  great 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  realize  that 
he  is  of  the  same  stock.  Except  in 
religion  he  is  much  more  a  European 
than  an  Asiatic. 

He  is  no  more  of  an  Oriental  despot 
than  was  the  late  czar,  and  many  of  the 
fine  qualities  discovered  in  the  czar 
since  his  death  are  equally  character- 
istic of  the  sultan.  In  personal  ability 
I  should  say  that  the  sultan  was  his 
superior.  They  came  to  the  throne 
under  very  similar  circumstances,  and 
adopted  essentially  the  same  policy. 
They  both  carried  it  out  successfully, 
but  the  task  of  the  czar  was  easy  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  sultan, 
who  was  almost  immediately  involved 
in  a  war  with  Russia,  and  saw  his  em- 
pire dismembered  before  he  could  carry 
out  his  plans.  Alexander  II.  was 
assassinated  just  at  the  time  when 
liberal  ideas  seemed  to  have  gained  the 
ascendancy,  and  his  son,  who  had  be- 
come the  heir  through  the  death  of  his 
brother,  crushed  out  this  Liberalism 
inth  an  iron  hand  and  made  himself  as 
absolute  as  Peter  the  Great.    Abd-ul- 


Aziz  was  assassinated  by  conspirators 
who  undertook  to  give  Turkey  a  con- 
stitutional government,  and  the  present 
sultan  came  to  the  throne  through  the 
insanity  and  deposition  of  his  brother 
Murad.  With  no  experience  or  train- 
ing to  fit  him  to  govern,  with  little  edu- 
cation or  knowledge  of  tlie  world,  he 
seemed  destined  to  be  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  Mithad  Pasha.  With  Russian 
armies  camped  at  the  gates  of  Ck>nstan- 
tinople  there  seemed  to  be  little  hope 
of  any  revival  of  the  Turkish  power. 
But  with  the  help  of  England  he  first 
rid  himself  of  the  Russians  and  then, 
in  spite  of  England  and  all  Europe,  rid 
himself  of  the  conspirators  who  had 
put  him  on  the  throne  and  established 
a  government  as  personal  and  despotic 
as  that  of  Alexander  III.  Whether 
this  policy  was  a  sure  one  or  not  it 
required  a  man  of  distinguished  ability 
to  carry  it  into  execution. 

It  is  also  as  true  of  the  sultan  as  it 
was  of  the  czar,  that  this  policy  was 
not  adopted  through  personal  ambition 
or  the  love  of  power,  but  from  a  sense 
of  duty  to  religion  and  country.  We 
cannot  eulogize  the  one  and  condemn 
the  other.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  the 
sultan  is  a  sincere  and  honest  Moham- 
medan, and  regards  himself  as  a  true 
caliph — a  successor  of  the  Prophet  — 
the  chief  defender  of  the  faith,  under 
Grod  the  absolute  arbiter  of  its  desti- 
nies. He  has  undoubtedly  done  his 
best  to  reconcile  the  interests  of  the 
caliphate  with  those  of  the  empire. 

In  short,  he  is  an  honest,  able  man, 
overworked  and  oppressed  by  the  task 
which  he  has  undertaken,  of  kindly 
spirit,  keenly  sensitive  to  criticism,  dis- 
trustful of  all  around  him,  in  constant 
fear  of  assassination,  with  a  keen  sense 
of  the  dangers  by  which  his  empire  is 
surrounded ;  naturally  disinclined  to 
commit  himself  on  any  important 
political  question,  but  yet  possessed  of 
considerable  moral  courage  and  self- 
confidence. 

It  is  probably  impossible  for  any 
Christian  or  European  to  criticise  the 
policy  of  his  reign  in  a  way  which 
would  seem  to  him  just  or  accurate. 
We  cannot   look  at  things  from    the 
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standpoint  of  a  caliph,  but  it  is  not  so 
difficult  to  understand  what  its  influ- 
ence is  likely  to  be  upon  the  fate  of 
the  empire.  As  a  national  policy  we 
may  discnss  it  as  freely  as  we  do  that 
of  the  czar. 

In  one  particular  it  is  condemned  by 
most  enlightened  Mohammedans  as 
atrongly  as  by  Christians.  His  attempt 
to  concentrate  the  whole  administration 
^  the  empire  in  his  own  hands  has  led 
to  the  establishment  of  a  dual  govern- 
ment, that  of  the  palace  and  the  Porte. 
The  whole  machinery  of  government 
exists  at  the  Porte.  There  are  minis- 
ters and  fully  organized  departments. 
There  is  a  council  of  ministers  and  a 
council  of  State.  All  business  is  sup- 
posed to  pass  through  their  hands,  and 
the  whole  administration  is  supposed 
to  be  subordinate  to  them.  All  is,  of 
course,  subject  to  the  supreme  will  of 
the  sultan,  but  liis  official  advisers  and 
his  official  agents  are  at  the  Porte. 

In  fact,  however,  there  is  another 
government  at  the  Palace  of  Yildiz, 
more  powerful  than  the  official  gov- 
ernment, made  up  of  chamberlains, 
moollahs,  enunchs,  astrologera,  and 
nondescripts,  and  supported  by  the 
secret  police.  The  general  policy  of 
the  empire  is  determined  by  this  gov- 
ernment, and  the  most  important  ques- 
tions of  State  are  often  treated  and 
decided,  while  the  highest  officials  of 
the  Porte  are  left  in  absolute  ignorance 
of  what  is  going  on.  It  is  needless  to 
add  that  the  Porte  and  the  palace  are 
at  sword's-point,  and  block  each  other's 
movements  as  far  as  they  can. 

The  sultan  evidently  believes  that 
he  is  equally  independent  of  both  these 
governments,  and  decides  all  questions, 
great  and  small,  for  himself.  In  form 
he  does  so,  but  no  man  can  act  inde- 
pendently of  all  his  sources  of  informa- 
tion, and  of  the  personal  influence  of 
his  entourage.  Under  the  present  sys- 
tem he  makes  himself  responsible  for 
every  blunder  and  every  iniquity  com- 
mitted in  the  empire,  but  he  has 
disgraced  three  distinguislied  gran<I 
riziers  for  telling  him  so,  and  seems 
to  have  no  idea  of  the  causes  of  the 
intense  dissatisfaction  with  his  govern- 


ment which  prevails  among  his  Mo- 
hammedan subjects.  If  he  could 
emancipate  himself  from  the  harpies  of 
the  palace  and  abolish  his  secret  police, 
this  discontent  would  disappear  at 
once.  It  is  this  dual  government  with 
the  practical  supremacy  of  the  irrespon- 
sible officials  of  the  palace  and  the 
terror  of  the  secret  police  which  con- 
stitutes the  only  real  danger  to  his 
throne.  If  we  have  another  revolution 
here  this  will  be  the  cause  of  it. 

There  is  another  evil  connected  with 
this  system  which  may  lead  to  serious 
difficulties  with  foreign  powers.  All 
foreign  relations  are  supposed  to  be 
managed  through  the  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs  or  the  grand  vizier,  but 
these  officials  have  no  power  and  but 
little  influence.  They  can  promise 
nothing  and  do  nothing.  The  sultan  is 
not  easily  accessible  and  can  seldom  be 
reached  effectively,  except  through 
some  of  the  officials  of  the  palace,  and 
they  are  moved  only  by  money.  Many 
are  regularly  in  the  pay  of  foreign 
powers,  but  for  anything  of  special 
importance  large  sums  are  demanded 
for  distribution  among  the  officials.  I 
know  one  case  where  £100,000  was 
demanded,  and  the  chamberlain  had 
the  impudence  to  assure  the  broker 
that  one  half  of  it  would  go  to  the 
sultan  himself,  which  was  no  doubt  a 
slander.  But  these  palace  officials 
have  many  of  them  become  enormously 
rich  within  a  few  years  through  such 
transactions. 

It  is  not  simply  the  corruption  grow- 
ing out  of  this  system  which  involves 
the  country  in  danger.  Grand  viziers 
and  ministers  of  foreign  affairs  have 
also  been  bribed  ;  but  in  all  delicate 
diplomatic  questions  it  is  essential  to 
treat  with  responsible  agents,  and  to 
discuss  them  with  such  agents  in  a  way 
in  which  it  is  impossible  to  treat  with 
the  sovereign  himself.  This  is  as  true 
in  countries  like  Russia  and  Turkey  as 
it  is  in  England. 

The  present  system  has  been  a  seri- 
ous injury  to  Turkey.  It  has  roused 
the  hostility  of  all  the  embassies  and 
led  them  to  feel  and  report  to  their 
governments,  that  there  is  no  use  in 
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trying  to  do  anything  to  save  this 
empire  ;  that  it  is  hopelessly  corrupt, 
and  the  sooner  it  conies  to  an  end  the 
better  for  the  world. 

Another  point  on  which  enlightened 
Mohammedans  are  generally  agreed  in 
condemning  the  policy  of  the  sultan  is 
in  the  administration  of  tlie  army  and 
navy.  It  is  apparent  to  all  the  world 
that  the  navy  has  been  allowed  to  go 
to  decay.  • 

While  Kussia  has  been  building  a 
magnificent  fieet  in  the  Black  Sea, 
Turkey  has  not  even  kept  up  the  fleet 
built  by  Abd-ul-Aziz.  The  old  iron- 
clads which  cost  so  dear,  but  which 
held  the  Black  Sea  in  the  last  war, 
have  lain  at  their  anchors  ever  since  in 
the  Grolden  Horn.  Turkey  has  ceased 
to  be  a  sea  power.  She  still  has  an 
army,  and  it  is  said  that,  if  furnished 
with  money,  she  could  in  a  few  months 
put  four  hundred  thousand  men  in  the 
field ;  but  Turkish  critics  claim  that 
this  army  is  not  much  better  than  the 
fleet ;  that  its  officers  are  named  by 
palace  favorites  ;  that  there  have  been 
no  general  manoeuvres  for  many  years, 
and  that  there  has  been  no  drilling  in 
the  use  of  the  new  arms  which  have 
been  bought,  and  that  in  case  of  war 
the  troops  would  be  at  every  disad- 
vantage in  comparison  with  those  of 
Russia.  The  sultan  has  taken  special 
interest  in  organizing  the  Koords  into 
"Hamidic  Cavalry,"  but  these  regi- 
ments will  add  nothing  to  the  strength 
of  the  army  in  case  of  war,  and  they 
are  a  curse  to  the  country  in  time 
of  peace.  Another  curious  criticism 
comes  from  Turkish  sources.  They 
say  that  the  garrison  of  Constantinople 
has  been  pampered  and  petted  to  such 
an  extent  by  the  sultan  that  it  has  lost 
its  discipline.  I  am  not  a  soldier,  and 
cannot  pretend  to  judge  of  the  nature 
of  the  criticisms  upon  the  army,  but 
some  of  them  are  confirmed  by  facts 
manifest  to  all  the  world. 

The  Turks,  as  well  as  the  Christians, 
also  condemn  the  laws  restricting  per- 
sonal freedom,  which  have  increased 
in  severity  every  year.  In  many  ways 
these  laws  are  more  galling  to  the 
Turks   than    the  Christians.    Abd-ul- 


Hamid  inaugurated  his  reign  by  pro- 
claiming  a  constitution  and  establish- 
ing a  parliament.  These  were  greatly 
ridiculed  abroad,  but  they  were  popular 
here,  and  the  Turkish  Parliament  was 
an  astonishing  success.  Mohamme- 
danism is  a  democratic  religion,  and 
the  Turks  took  to  the  work  of  discuss- 
ing their  grievances  with  even  more 
zest  than  the  Christians.  This  was 
especially  true  of  the  Arab  members. 
The  lower  house  was  a  unique  assem- 
bly, and  Achmet  Yetrik  Pasha  was  a 
unique  presiding  officer.  The  speeches 
and  the  discipline  were  decidedly 
Oriental,  but  it  was  a  success,  and,  had 
it  not  been  abolished,  it  might  have 
revolutionized  the  government  of  the 
empire.  For  this  very  reason  it  was 
abolished,  and  the  sultan,  having  rid 
himself  in  various  ways  of  all  those  in 
sympathy  with  it,  gradually  built  up 
the  present  system  of  universal  repres- 
sion of  all  freedom  of  speech  and 
thought.  This  is  secured  by  a  system 
of  espionage  by  the  omnipresent  secret 
police,  and  a  censorship  the  absurdities 
of  which  are  beyond  imagination. 
This  police  system  seems  to  have  been 
modelled  after  the  famous  ^'  Third  Sec- 
tion" in  Russia.  It  spares  no  one, 
from  the  grand  vizier  down.  Nothing 
is  too  insignificant  to  escape  its  notice. 
It  searches  the  letters  in  the  post.  It 
reads  every  telegram.  It  notes  every 
word  spoken.  It  fills  every  place  with 
spies ;  and  men  are  exiled,  impris- 
oned, or  disappear  without  any  trial. 

The  censorship  excludes  from  the 
empire  every  book  which  refers  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  to  Mohammedan- 
ism, or  to  the  Turkish  government,  as 
well  as  all  other  books  which  the  cen- 
sor may  consider  dangerous.  Nothing 
can  be  printed  in  the  empire  without 
his  approval.  Books  are  seized  and 
newspapers  suppressed  even  after  they 
have  had  the  censor's  approval.  A 
paper  was  suspended  for  a  week  in 
Constantinople  not  long  ago  for  pub- 
lishing the  statement  that  the  king  of 
Korea  changed  his  ministers  as  often 
as  he  changed  his  wives — this  being 
regarded  as  a  covert  attack  on  polyg- 
amy.     Certain    words  —  hundreds    of 
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them  —  are  forbidden  altogether,  such 
as  dynamite,  assaesiuation,  anarchy,  ali 
astrouoiuical  terms  which  might  apply 
figuratively  to  the  Star  (Yildiz)  Palace 
in  which  the  sultan  lives,  all  words 
which  might  be  construed  to  imply  the 
truth  of  anything  religious  or  political 
of  which  the  sultan  does  not  approve. 

These  laws  apply  to  Turks  and  Chris- 
tians alike. 

But  beyond  this  every  effort  is  made 
to  restrict  the  rights  of  Cliristiaus  as 
such.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  ob- 
tain permission  to  build  a  church.  All 
the  influence  of  Protestant  Europe  has 
thus  far  failed  to  induce  the  govern- 
ment to  permit  the  erection  of  a  Prot- 
estant church  in  Stamboul.  Christian 
schools  are  also  hindered  and  hampered 
in  every  possible  way.  And  of  late 
Christian  religious  books  —  made  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  Christians  —  have 
been  suppressed  by  the  censor  if  they 
contain  any  Christuin  doctrine  which 
impUes  the  falsity  of  Mohammedanism. 

This  general  policy  of  repression 
probably  accounts  for  the  special  policy 
which  the  sultan  has  adopted  in  regard 
to  the  Armenians,  a  policy  which  can- 
not fail  to  result,  sooner  or  later,  in  the 
further  dismemberment  of  the  empire 
by  Russia.  It  is  a  simple  unvarnished 
fact  that  unless  Russia  does  occupy 
Armenia  the  Christian  population  will 
be  exterminated.  No  other  power  can 
-save  them  ;  and  when  England  under- 
stands the  alternative  she  will  applaud 
rather  than  resist  the  advance  of  Rus- 
sia, as  she  did  after  the  massacres  in 
Bulgaria.  The  terrible  massacre  of 
Armenians  at  Sassoun,  near  Moosh,  in 
August  last,  by  the  Turkish  troops, 
with  its  accompanying  horrors,  was  not 
an  isolated  event.  It  is  not  often  that 
four  thousand  people  are  slaughtered  at 
-once  ;  but  the  process  of  gradual  exter- 
mination has  been  going  on  for  years, 
with  exactly  similar  scenes  repeated 
•on  a  smaller  scale  from  week  to  week. 
The  organization  of  the  Koords  into 
"  Hamidic  regiments,"  under  the  spe- 
cial patronage  of  the  sultan,  has  legal- 
ized these  raids  and  accelerated  the 
work  of  extermination. 
In  Asia  Minor  the  sultan  has  had 


some  excuse  for  the  persecution  of  the 
Armenians,  in  the  establishment*  of 
revolutionary  committees ;  but  oven 
there  and  in  Constautinople  he  has 
acted  on  the  principle  that  all  the 
Armenians  are  natural  enemies  to  be 
crushed  by  force,  instead  of  peaceful 
and  loyal  subjects,  which  they  certainly 
were  fifteen  years  ago.  No  Armenian, 
however  loyal,  has  been  safe  from 
plunder  and  imprisonment,  and,  al- 
though on  two  occasions  the  sultan  has 
seemed  to  relent,  and  has  released  a 
very  large  number  of  innocent  men 
from  prison,  the  general  policy  of  re- 
pression has  not  been  permanently 
changed. 

As  all  this  restriction  of  the  rights  of 
Christians  in  general  and  this  persecu- 
tion of  the  Armenians  is  in  defiance  of 
solemn  promises  and  treaties,  it  has 
alienated  whatever  friends  Turkey  may 
have  had  in  Europe,  and,  however  it 
may  appear  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
caliph,  it  can  only  end  in  the  ruin  of 
the  sultan.  He  trusts  to  the  fact  that 
no  concentrated  action  on  the  part  of 
the  great  powers  is  possible  so  long  as 
Europe  is  divided  into  two  hostile 
camps  and  England  is  isolated.  But 
this  will  not  prevent  Russia  from  act- 
ing alone,  as  she  has  done  before,  and, 
as  Russia  now  commands  the  Black 
Sea,  Turkey  could  make  but  a  feeble 
defence.  There  are  statesmen  in  Tur- 
key who  understood  this  very  well,  but 
they  are  not  at  the  palace. 

The  policy  of  the  sultan  in  regard  to 
Eg3'pt  is  also  open  to  criticism  from 
whatever  standpoint  it  may  be  consid- 
ered. It  has  been  hostile  to  England 
from  the  first.  In  the  abstract,  itr  is 
reasonable  for  the  sultan  to  oppose  the 
occupation  of  any  part  of  his  empire  by 
a  foreign  power ;  but  when  we  come  to 
concrete  facts,  we  find  that  the  origi- 
nal occupation  of  Egypt,  and  all  the 
subsequent  humiliations  of  the  sultan, 
grew  out  of  his  own  mistaken  policy, 
and  especially  out  of  his  hostility  to 
England  or  his  distrust  of  her  sincerity. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  secretly 
supported  and  encouraged  Arabi  Pasha, 
and  hoped  that  this  movement  would 
lead  to  a  great  Pan-Islamic  revival  and 
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the  overthrow  of  Christian  power  in 
Asia.  His  agents  stirred  up  the  fa- 
naticism in  £gypt  and  Syria  which 
threatened  a  general  massacre  of  the 
Christians  and  made  necessary  the 
armed  intervention  of  England.  His 
faith  as  caliph  got  the  hetter  of  his 
discretion  as  sultan. 

And  again  when  Lord  Dufferin  used 
all  his  skill  to  induce  him  to  unite 
with  England  in  a  joint  occupation,  he 
listened  to  the  advice  of  his  enemies 
rather  tlian  his  friends,  and  rejected  a 
plan  which  would  have  saved  liis  honor 
and  given  him  a  new  hold  on  Egypt. 
If  he  had  followed  the  advice  given 
him  at  the  time  hy  one  of  his  best 
friends,  he  would  have  put  England  in 
a  very  awkward  dilemma.  He  was 
advised  to  accept  Lord  Dufferin 's  prop- 
ositions, and  then  go  to  Egypt  himself 
with  his  troops.  This  would  have  been 
an  assertion  of  his  sovereignty  which 
would  have  increased  his  prestige  in 
the  Mohammedan  world  enormously, 
and  would  at  least  have  forced  the 
hand  of  England. 

But  he  has  contented  himself  with 
simply  intriguing  with  France  and  with 
the  discontented  in  Egypt  to  make  the 
position  of  England  as  uncomfortable 
as  possible  —  unable  to  see  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  final  settlement  of  the 
Egyptian  question  his  power  there  has 
come  to  an  end,  that  he  has  nothins;  to 
gain  but  everything  to  lose  by  treatins: 
England  as  an  enemy.  England  is 
really  the  only  countrj*  from  which  he 
gets  honest  and  disinterested  advice, 
the  only  country  that  manifests  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  the  good  government 
and  prosperity  of  Turkey.  There  are 
other  powers  as  deeply  interested  in 
the  fate  of  the  empire  as  England,  but 
they  seem  to  have  given  up  all  hope 
of  saving  it,  and  they  content  them- 
selves with  defending  and  advancing 
their  private  interests,  leaving  the  em- 
pire to  go  to  ruin  as  it  may.  There 
is  no  longer  any  concerted  action  of 
Europe  at  Constantinople  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  the 
people. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  in  defence 
of  the  policy  of  the  sultan  on  any  of  the 


points  which  have  been  mentioned.  It 
can  be  explained  on  the  ground  of  his 
isolation  and  the  ignorance  and  corrup- 
tion of  his  entourage,  but  it  has  been 
none  the  less  fatal  to  the  best  interests 
of  Turkey.  This  is  all  the  more  un- 
fortunate  since  it  is  evident  that  under 
more  happy  circumstances  he  might 
have  saved  his  empire  instead  of  ruin- 
ing it.  In  certain  directions,  when  he 
has  evidently  acted  on  his  own  initia- 
tive, he  has  attempted  and  to  some 
extent  accomplished  great  things,  and 
proved  himself  a  wise  as  well  as  a 
generous  sovereign. 

He  has  restored  the  financial  credit 
of  the  empire.  When  he  came  to  the 
throne  the  country  was  bankrupt.  The 
interest  on  the  debt  was  no  longer 
paid,  and  the  Treasury  was  paying  as 
much  as  forty  per  cent,  interest  on 
small  local  advances.  A  costly  war 
followed  and  some  of  the  richest  prov- 
inces in  tlie  empire  were  lost.  But  he 
recognized  his  obligations,  settled  with 
his  creditors,  and  agreed  to  an  arrange- 
ment which  must  have  been  more  gall- 
ing to  his  pride  than  accepting  the 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano.  He  agreed  to 
the  establishment  of  a  foreign  control 
over  a  portion  of  the  revenues  and 
the  whole  administration  of  the  public 
debt.  He  has  supported  it  loyally  and 
made  it  a  success.  He  found  the  vast 
domains  and  properties  belonging  to 
the  crown  in  the  hands  of  officials  who 
wasted  and  plundered  them,  and  he 
liad  the  moral  courage  to  appoint  an 
honest  Christian  to  be  minister  of  this 
department  and  to  support  him  in 
cleansing  it  and  reducing  it  to  onler. 
He  tried  to  do  as  much  with  the  min- 
istry of  finance,  but  failed  ;  and  the 
corruption  of  the  general  administra- 
tion is  as  great  as  it  ever  was,  forming 
a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  the  public 
debt,  which  is  managed  by  foreigner^. 
The  taxes  are  excessive.  There  is 
endless  oppression  and  corruption  in 
the  collection  of  them,  and  the  whole 
administration  is  rotten  to  the  core. 
There  is  no  help  for  it  under  such  a 
government  as  this.  It  is  but  little 
better  in  Russia. 

Still  the  sultan  has  fully  appreciated 
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the  necessity  of  maintainiDg  the  credit 
of  the  empire,  aud  in  spile  of  all  tiiis 
corrupliou  he  has  been  successful. 
The  credit  of  Turkey  ia  Europe  has 
steadily  improved,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  as  long  ns  he  supports  the  for- 
eign administration  of  the  public  debt. 
There  is  little  chance  of  his  extending 
its  powers,  but  it  can  hardly  be  repudi- 
ated except  in  case  of  war,  when  there 
would  be  a  fair  excuse  for  confiscating 
its  revenues. 

The  sultan  has  also  shown  his  wis- 
dom in  the  efforts  that  he  has  made  to 
improve  the  roads  and  develop  the  in- 
dustry of  the  country.  The  initiative 
has  been  taken  in  many  cases  by  the 
Public  Debt  Commission,  but  the  work 
has  been  done  with  his  approval,  and 
he  has  also  established  model  farms 
and  schools  of  agriculture  and  the 
arts.  He  has  encouraged  the  invest- 
ment of  foreign  capital  in  the  building 
of  railways,  as  well  as  in  mining  and 
manufacturing.  This  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  from  the  fact  that  he  dreads 
nothing  so  much  as  the  increase  of  for- 
eign influence  in  the  empire. 

If  the  orders  of  the  sultan  had  been 
honestly  executed  we  should  have  good 
roads  everywhere  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  although  he  has  totally  for- 
gotten the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  prob- 
ably because  he  never  drives  out 
himself.  The  roads  exist  on  paper, 
and  in  many  cases  have  been  well 
made  by  competent  engineers ;  but 
even  these,  when  once  made,  are  ut- 
terly neglected,  and  soon  go  to  ruin. 
In  some  cases  the  roads  are  made  with 
no  bridges,  in  others  there  are  bridges 
with  no  roads ;  but,  after  all,  the 
means  of  communication  have  wonder- 
fully improved  under  Sultan  Hamid. 
That  they  are  not  what  he  has  ordered 
and  paid  for  is  his  misfortune  and  not 
his  fault.  The  railways  are  built  by 
foreign  companies,  with  concessions 
which  make  the  government  respon- 
sible for  the  payment  of  interest,  and 
they  are  extending  quite  as  rapidly  as 
these  demands  can  be  met  by  the  rev- 
enues of  the  State. 

The  efforts  of  the  sultan  have  not 
been  fraitless..    There   has  been  real 


progress  during  his  reign  in  the  deveK 
opment  of  agriculture  and  commerce* 
The  amount  of  land  under  cultivation 
is  much  greater  than  it  was  twenty 
years  ago,  and  there  has  been  a  de-> 
cided  increase  in  both  exports  and 
imports. 

The  sultan  has  also  devoted  all  his 
energies  to  the  improvement  of  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  empire,  the 
erection  of  hospitals,  the  organization 
of  a  competent  medical  service,  and  the 
relief  of  suffering.  For  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  ends  he  has  been 
lavish  in  his  expenditure  of  money,  he 
has  sought  advice  from  the  highest 
authorities  in  Europe,  and  interested 
himself  in  every  discovery  of  modern 
science,  with  a  purpose  that  his  people 
should  lack  nothing  possessed  by  any 
other  nation. 

The  ignorance  and  stupidity  of  most 
of  his  agents  and  his  own  inexperience 
in  such  matters  have  led  to  much  that 
was  absurd  and  ridiculous  and  to  somo 
results  positively  evil ;  but  this  is  not 
his  fault.  He  deserves  the  highest 
praise.  It  is  a  new  thing  in  the  world 
to  see  a  Turkish  sultan  attempting  to- 
cleanse  his  empire  from  filth  and  dis- 
ease,  and  rivalling  the  most  advanced 
countries  in  the  world  in  his  efforts  to 
care  for  the  health  of  his  people.  No- 
doubt  he  has  been  moved  to  this  in 
some  measure  by  his  natural  kindness- 
of  heart  and  sympathy  with  suffering^ 
which  he  manifests  so  often  in  his 
gifts  to  the  unfortunate,  not  only  in 
Turkey,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
as  when  he  sent  £900  to  the  sufferers 
by  the  great  forest  fires  in  America. 
But  this  is  something  more  than  simple 
philanthropy.  It  is  the  far-seeing 
genius  of  the  statesman,  and  of  a 
statesman  in  sympathy  with  the  ad- 
vanced ideas  of  the  age.  We  may 
laugh  at  the  absurdities  and  incongru- 
ities in  the  execution  of  his  orders. 
We  cannot  help  it  when  we  see  a  box 
of  soiled  clothes  disinfected  by  squirt-^ 
ing  a  weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid 
over  the  closed  lid  ;  or  when  we  see  a 
circle  of  chloride  of  lime  put  around  a 
man  dying  of  cholera  in  the  street  lest 
the    microbes   should   crawl   out   and 
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attack  the  surrounding  spectators. 
But  all  the  same  we  cannot  but  admire 
the  wisdom  of  a  sultan  who  puts  aside 
the  prejudices  of  his  religion  and  the 
habits  of  his  race  to  care  for  the  san- 
itary condition  of  his  subjects. 

In  still  another  respect  the  sultan 
has  risen  above  the  traditions  of  his 
family  and  race,  and  manifested  his 
appreciation  of  Western  civilization. 
He  has  done  more  for  the  education  of 
his  people  than  all  the  sultans  who  have 
gone  before  him.  It  is  true  that  he 
does  not  favor  Christian  schools,  and 
has  devised  many  new  regulations  to 
restrict  their  influence.  Perhaps  he 
feels  as  one  of  his  ministers  did  some 
years  ago  when  he  replied  to  a  protest 
against  the  closing  of  a  Christian 
school,  that  the  Christians  were  already 
far  ahead  of  the  Mohammedans  and 
must  wait  until  the  Turks  caught  up 
with  them. 

But  as  far  as  Mohammedan  schools 
are  concerned  we  live  in  a  new  era. 
The  sultan  believes  in  education  as  a 
mighty  power  for  the  uplifting  of  his 
people.  He  has  not  only  iilled  Con- 
stantinople with  schools  of  every  kind 
known  in  European  capitals,  but  he  has 
established  a  regular  system  of  schools 
throughout  the  empire,  and  all  real 
estate  is  taxed  to  support  them. 

This  work  was  undertaken  immedi- 
ately after  the  last  war,  and  apparently 
the  sultan  was  led  to  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  it  from  what  he  had  learned  of 
the  influence  of  education  upon  the 
Bulgarians.  But  whatever  may  have 
first  turned  his  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, his  interest  in  it  has  steadily 
increased,  and  the  work  has  been 
pushed  on  with  unflagging  zeal.  He 
was  undaunted  by  the  fact  that  he 
had  neither  teachers  nor  text-books. 
Buildings  were  erected,  students  were 
collected,  teachers  were  appointed,  and 
the  schools  opened.  Probably  such 
schools  have  never  been  seen  before, 
but  in  the  reign  of  universal  ignorance 
there  was  no  one  to  ridicule  them.  It 
was  a  beginning,  and  great  progress 
has  been  made  since,  in  supplying 
text-books  and  improving  the  teachers. 
Most  of  the  schools  are  still  of  a  very 


inferior  order,  but  their  influence  is 
already  felt  in  the  country.  Whether 
their  influence  will  be  altogether  in 
favor  of  such  a  government  as  that  of 
Abd-ul-Hamid  remains  to  be  seen.  I 
doubt  it  very  much. 

In  many  respects  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  sultan  has  also  been  mostly  of 
high  praise.  His  distrust  of  England 
has  been  unfortunate,  but  not  unnat- 
ural, and  aside  from  this  he  has  man- 
aged to  keep  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
all  other  nations,  without  committing 
himself  to  any  of  them,  since  the  Con- 
gress of  Berlin.  In  the  most  impor- 
tant crisis  of  his  reign  —  at  the  time  of 
the  revolution  in  eastern  Roumelia 
—  he  followed  the  advice  of  England  in 
opposition  to  all  the  other  powers,  and 
refused  to  send  troops  into  the  prov- 
ince. His  whole  attitude  toward  Bulga- 
ria has  been  that  of  a  wise  statesman. 
He  has  several  times  dared  to  offend 
Russia  to  support  and  aid  the  Bul- 
garians, accepting  them  as  his  natural 
allies,  although  they  were  so  little 
time  ago  his  rebellious  subjects. 

He  has  kept  clear  of  all  entangling 
alliances,  resisting  with  equal  firmness 
the  advances  of  his  friends  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  and  the  pressure  of  his 
enemies  —  Bussiaand  France.  If  war 
comes  he  will  be  free  to  make  his  own 
terms,  and  will  probably  follow  the  lead 
of  England.  He  has  known  when  to 
be  firm  and  when  to  yield  to  pressure. 
His  chief  blunder  has  been  already 
mentioned.  He  has  made  his  relations 
with  the  embassies  difficult  by  taking 
away  all  authority  from  his  own  for- 
eign minister. 

If  Sultan  Abd-ul-Hamid  would  come 
out  of  his  palace,  restore  to  the  Porte 
its  full  responsibility,  disband  his 
secret  police,  trust  his  Mohammedan 
subjects,  and  do  simple  justice  to  the 
Christians,  his  life  would  be  far  more 
secure  than  it  is  to-day,  with  all  his 
precautions ;  his  people  and  all  the 
world  would  recognize  the  great  and 
noble  qualities  which  they  now  ignore, 
and  welcome  him  as  the  wisest  and 
best  of  all  the  sultans. 

The  sad  pity  of  it  is  that  he  will  never 
do  it.    It  is  too  late.    The  influence  of 
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the  palace  favorites  is  too  stroug.    He 
will  appear  in  history  not  as  the  sultan 
who  saved  the  empire,  but  as  the  one 
who  might  have  saved  it  and  did  not. 
An  Eastbbk  Besident. 

COHSTANmrOPLE,  1894. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
liETTEBS  FROM  A  FBENGH  ATELIEB. 
Hotel  Saint-Georoks. 

49  Rue  Bonaparte,  Paris. 

April  6th,  1886. 

My  dear  Sir,— 

I  have  written  all  my  adventures  up 
Co  our  arrival  at  the  railway  station 
here  to  May.  When  I  woke  up  it  was 
in  the  grey  of  the  morning,  just  out- 
ride Paris.  The  country  appears  to 
me  to  have  been  flattened  out  with  a 
rolling-pin,  and  then  numbers  of  trees 
trimmed  with  scissors  have  been  stuck 
in  rows  all  about.  Here  and  there  is 
a  farmhouse,  and  I  saw  one  plough 
drawn  by  one  horse.  Isn't  this  a  soul- 
inspiring  prospect  ?  We  passed  crowds 
of  blue  blouses  going  to  their  work. 
The  workmen  here  all  wear  them,  and 
they  look  so  nice  and  clean.  Every- 
body seems  to  be  in  dark  blue,  —  por- 
ters, soldiers,  workmen,  workwomen, 
and  so  on. 

A  porter  found  us  a  small  omnibus, 
into  which  he  put  our  traps.  Then  we 
went  to  the  octroi  for  our  luggage. 
This  was  a  great  circular  counter,  in- 
side which  stood  the  custom-house  ofil- 
cers.     The  luggage  was  all  piled  on  it. 

**  Nothing  to  declare,  madame  ? " 
«aid  a  blue-and-red  demon  to  me. 

*<  Nothing,  monsieur,"  said  I,  with  a 
tnelting  smile. 

The  porter  unstrapped  my  box,  and 
this  animated  outrage  dived  his  fingers 
right  down  into  it. 

*'  No  cigars,  no  tobacco  ?  " 

"Oh,  no,  monsieur  I "  said  I,  virtu- 
ously shocked  at  such  an  idea. 

However,  he  trundled  my  things 
about,  nnd  at  last  espied  a  tin  of  tongue 
which  my  mother  had  bestowed  on  me. 

"  Ha  I "  in  a  voice  of  thunder ; 
^*  what  is  this  ?  " 

"  Meat,  monsieur.    Ox  tongue." 

**  You  must  pay  duty." 
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So  he  gave  me  a  little  ticket,  with 
which  I  had  to  step  up  to  a  pigeon-hole 
and  pay  about  fourpence.  Then  my 
box  was  re-locked  and  corded,  and  we 
went  to  the  little  omnibus  and  started. 

Joggle  I  joggle  I  joggle  I  went  that 
little  bus.  The  coachman  went  as  if 
he  were  driving  a  hearse,  and  we  were 
dragged  over  such  bumpy  stone  streets. 
The  houses  are  very  tall  and  very 
clean  —  the  whole  city  looks  clean  and 
white.  The  shop  girls  and  working 
girls  go  about  without  hats  or  bon- 
nets, and  with  their  hair  most  beau- 
tifully arranged.  The  poor  women 
wear  lovely  caps,  white  and  starched. 
So  we  slowly  joggled  along  through  the 
great  Palace  of  the  Louvre,  which  looks 
as  white  and  clean  as  if  it  had  been 
built  last  week,  across  the  Seine  and 
down  our  street.  Our  hotel  is  very 
nice  and  clean  and  lofty.  We  have 
two  little  rooms  at  the  top.  Mine  has 
a  fireplace  in  it ;  Beidie's  hasn't.  You 
could  swing  two  cats  in  my  room. 
There  is  a  French  window  opening  on 
to  the  balcony,  and  a  view  all  over  the 
roofs  of  the  houses  opposite,  and  the 
two  towers  of  a  great  old  church,  St. 
Sulpice,  near.  We  were  exhausted 
and  very  tired.  It  was  about  6.30  a.m., 
and  we  ordered  some  coffee  ;  there  was 
a  bright  wood  fire  blazing  on  the  open 
hearth.  I  now  have  the  awful  fact  to 
relate  that  when  we  wanted  a  chamber- 
maid to  bring  up  our  coffee  there  came 
—  a  man  I  This  man  does  everything 
for  us ;  but  as  we  wish  to  lay  a  sacri- 
fice on  the  altar  of  propriety,  and  to 
soften  the  shock  as  much  as  possible, 
we  call  him  Jemima.  Jemima  is  very 
agreeable  ;  he  smiles  whenever  he  ad- 
dresses us  ;  he  does  anything  he  can 
for  us.  If  he  continues  in  this  virtuous 
frame  for  a  week  we  shall  bestow  a 
franc  upon  him. 

Well,  Jemima  brought  us  the  coffee, 
and  it  was  very  good  ;  and  after  we 
had  had  it  we  went  to  bed,  and  slept 
like  tops. 

*'  I  say,"  said  Keidie,  coming  in  in  a 
great  state  of  excitement,  "  there's 
been  an  art  student  here,  and  he's  left 
some  studies.  I've  been  looking  at 
them  ;  they're  not  much,  though."    So 
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after  we  had  put  on  our  things  to  go 
out,  I  went  to  look.  They  were  nude 
studies  fairly  well  drawn,  but  the  color 
wasn't  much.  We  went  out  and  walked 
down  the  Bue  Bonaparte  and  along  the 
Quai  Voltaire,  admiring  everything. 

We  saw  some  very  stylish  French- 
women. This  is  a  bonnet  one  of  them 
had  on.  Should  you  like  to  see  me 
come  back  in  one  ?  Then  we  looked 
about  for  a  restaurant,  and  Beidie 
daren't  go  into  ever  so  many  we  came 
to,  because  there  were  so  many  men 
there.  At  last  we  found  a  secluded 
spot,  where  we  had  a  hiftek  and  pota- 
toes and  Camembert  cheese  and  coffee, 
for  about  Is.  3d.  each.  Then  we  bought 
some  bread  and  some  butter,  and  came 
home.  There  we  found  that  Miss 
Hamilton  had  called,  and  left  an  invita- 
tion for  us  to  go  to  her  this  evening ; 
but  we  thought,  as  we  didn't  know  the 
way,  we  would  stop  at  home  and  go 
when  it  was  daylight. 

The  young  man  who  lives  in  the 
next  room  has  been  playing  divinely 
on  the  fiddle  this  evening.  He  began 
with  "God  Save  the  Queen,"  and  then 
made  frantic  attempts  to  perform  "  Pop 
goes  the  Weasel."  We  imagine  it  is 
out  of  compliment  to  us.  We  thought 
we  ought  to  applaud,  but  we  restrained 
our  feelings.  They  daren't  attempt  to 
pronounce  my  name  here.  They  make 
frantic  shots  at  Beidie's  —  "  Mademoi- 
selle Araidg  I  "  they  say. 

You  never  saw  such  baggy  trou 

never  mind  I  —  as  the  soldiers  wear. 
Beidie  says  there  are  only  three  sizes 
made,  and  they  have  to  wear  the  size 
that  fits  them  most  nearly.  The  uni- 
forms look  shabby,  and  some  are  hide- 
ous. Some  have  helmets  with  tails  all 
down  their  backs.  It  is  my  delight  to 
walk  along  the  streets  and  look  at  the 
priests,  see  them  turn  their  eyes  down 
or  look  away.  Priests  mayn't  look  at 
women,  they  do  look  so  goody  and 
unconscious,  as  if  you  were  a  door-mat 
or  a  post.  They  are  all  very  fat  and 
sleek. 

April  13th,  1886. 

The  great  Monsieur  A.  B.  C.  came 
to  the  atelier  to-day  to  correct  our 
drawings.    It    was  my    first  sight  of 


him,  as  he  was  not  in  Paris  last  Thurs- 
day. Alas,  Beidie  and  I  have  to  call 
on  him  next  Thursday  instead,  and  I 
have  to  deliver  a  French  speech  to- 
him.  He  came  about  ten  o'clock  ;  we 
had  been  at  work  since  eight.  He  i^ 
a  greasy,  curly,  dirty-looking  man,  with 
a  large  dress-improver  behind  like  Mr» 
Lane,  and  a  large  waistcoat  in  front 
like  you.  And  such  little  tiny  legs  and 
neat  boots  I  Well,  he  paraded  round 
our  easels  and  corrected  our  work. 
He  said  in  an  encouraging  way  to  me^ 
"It  is  not  bad  ; "  only  as  he  speaks- 
French  I  have  to  listen  with  all  my 
ears.  After  M.  Carolus  had  finished 
correcting  us  the  model  rested,  and  he- 
took  a  wicker  armchair  and  sat  therein 
and  lit  a  cigarette,  and  all  the  students^ 
stood  round  and  worshipped  him,  ex- 
cept Beidie  and  I  and  a  few  English^ 
who  remained  stolidly  in  the  back- 
ground. He  asked  who  had  left  cards- 
for  him,  and  Beidie  said  she  was  th& 
man  ;  so  we've  to  go  and  call.  Then 
he  pitched  into  one  of  the  students- 
who  had  got  the  head  too  large,  and 
delivered  a  majestic  lecture,  at  which 
Reidie  and  I  snorted  under  our  breath,, 
because  we've  heard  our  president 
deliver  a  lecture  just  the  other  way 
about.  Carolus  says  you  must  make  a 
head  smaller  than  life,  and  Sir  Fred- 
erick Leighton  says  make  it  quite  afr 
large,  or  larger.  However,  that  didn't 
matter  to  us,  as  it  wasn't  a  question  of 
painting.  At  last  the  model  sat  again,, 
and  monsieur  got  up  and  went  round 
again,  with  a  word  or  two  to  each. 
At  last  he  got  to  the  door,  and  said 
solemnly :  '^  I  go.  Good-day,  mesde- 
moiselles,"  and  so  departed.  He 
never  smiled  but  once,  and  that  was  a 
blighted,  watery  kind  of  smile,  sug- 
gestive of  hidden  remorse  or  indi- 
gestion. 

Then  Beidie  and  I  went  home  to 
lunch,  and  we  cooked  an  omelet  and 
some  bread  fritters  on  our  little  spirit 
lamp,  and  had  tea  and  marmalade,  and 
felt,  as  the  American  lady  said^ 
*'  pretty  crowded "  when  we'd  done. 
Then  she  went  to  the  H6tel  Cluny  to 
sketch,  and  I  went  to  the  gallery  at  the 
Palais  de   Luxembourg,  where  I  am 
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copying  a  picture.  While  I  was  there 
an  American  lady  came  up  —  a  friend 
of  our  friend  Miss  Hamilton — and 
she  was  so  kind,  and  invited  me  and 
Reidie  to  go  and  call  on  her  any  even- 
ing. She  has  a  son  —  she  calls  him  a 
hoy  ;  hut  he  is  quite  big  —  who  is 
working  next  to  me.  He  looks  like 
a  nice  sort  of  boy,  and  is  doing  a  very 
good  thing.  He  is  a  student  at  the 
Academic  des  Beaux  Arts  —  which 
answers  to  our  R.  A. 

We  have  had  three  other  students 
to  call  on  us  —  nay,  four  —  and  we 
have  invited  a  fifth  to  lunch  with 
us  in  our  rooms  next  Tuesday.  We 
are  going  to  cook  her  an  omelet.  It's 
no  end  of  fun  cooking  an  omelet  over 
a  spirit  lamp.  You  spread  a  news- 
paper on  the  floor  to  catch  the  grease 
splashes,  and  you  put  a  lot  of  butter 
in  the  pan,  and  three  eggs  beaten  up, 
and  then  you  poke  frantically  at  it  with 
a  knife,  and  dovetail  butter  under  it 
if  you  think  it's  going  to  burn.  And 
it's  good,  I  can  tell  you.  I'll  cook  you 
one  when  I  get  home  on  my  little 
lamp. 

We  have  very  interesting  adventures 
in  the  dining  line.  In  a  Duval  restau- 
rant—  there  is  a  Duval  company,  with 
a  lot  of  establishments  all  over  Paris  — 
you  can  order  one  plate  of  anything, 
with  two  clean  plates,  and  divide  it. 
So  we  can  get  two  or  three  courses  of 
most  elegant  French  dishes  for  about 
Is.  3d.  each.  Vol  au  vent  au  financier, 
a  very  thrilling  kind  of  tart  stuffed 
with  mushrooms  and  olives ;  galantine 
de  veau  with  truffles  ;  Chateaubriand  — 
a  celestial  kind  of  steak.  This  is  very 
tender  and  juicy.  It  is  cooked  be- 
tween two  other  pieces  of  meat,  so 
that  it  gets  the  juices  out  of  each  of 
them. 

I  have  seen  lots  of  beautiful  pic- 
tures and  churches,  and  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe,  and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
and  the  fortifications  of  Paris  ;  but  as 
I  don't  like  guide-books  myself,  I 
judge  you  won't.  But  there  is  one 
place,  La  Salute  Chapelle,  which 
is  the  most  exquisite  and  lovely  and 
almost  divine  place  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life.      It  was  built  by  St.   Louis,  an 


early  king  of  France,  who  did  a  good 
deal  in  the  crusading  line  about  the 
twelfth  centuiy.  It  is  full  of  most 
gorgeous  stained-glass  windows,  and 
every  bit  of  the  pillars  and  wall  is 
illuminated  with  gorgeous  blues  and 
reds  and  greens,  with  gold  fieur-de-lis 
and  crosses  all  over  them.  It  is  like 
a  jewel.  There  is  a  square  hole  in  the 
wall,  which  goes  into  a  sort  of  niche, 
where  a  bad  old  rascal  of  a  king — 
Louis  XI.  —  used  to  sit  and  hear  mass 
because  he  was  so  afraid  of  being 
assassinated  by  his  nobles.  We  have 
been  in  the  Palais  de  Justice,  too,  and 
seen  French  lawyers.  They  are  not 
like  English  ones.  They  wear  caps 
something  like  this.  We  have  been 
in  Notre  Dame,  and  seen  the  bone  out 
of  the  spiue  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  which  was  stinick  by  a  bullet 
when  he  was  shot  during  the  Com- 
mune. Every  third  man  or  boy  seems 
to  wear  either  a  uniform  or  livery 
here. 

Now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  how  we 
went  to  call  on  Carolus  Duran. 

It  was  Thursday  —  his  "  at  home  "  is 
from  one  to  three.  So  after  the  class 
we  went  home  and  put  on  our  best 
gowns.  It  was  cold  enough  for  me  to 
wear  my  best  jacket,  which  afforded 
me  much  consolation.  Beidie  began 
to  be  afflicted  with  a  shaking  of  the 
knees,  but  I  rose  to  the  occasion. 
^^  Should  I,  who  never  quailed  at  the 
fearsome  Alma  Tadema,  shrink  from  a 
Frenchman  ?  Never  I  "  So  I  said, 
"  Come  along,  let's  hurry  ;  then  we 
shan't  think  about  it."  So  we  hurried. 
We  went  through  the  Luxembourg 
Gardens,  and  up  a  little  street  into  the 
Rue  Notre  Dame  des  Champs,  in  a 
little  passage  out  of  which  monsieur 
has  his  studio.  I  waxed  very  valiant 
as  we  went  along.  So  I  said  :  **  I'll  do 
the  talking  this  time,  Reidie."  We 
had  been  told  that,  having  an  intro- 
duction from  Tademn,  we  ought  to  get 
our  fees  considerably  reduced  —  but 
we  should  have  to  ask  for  the  reduc- 
tion ourselves.  This  we  hated  the 
thought  of  ;  but  after  several  days  of 
severe  reflection  and  deep  study  of 
Nugent's    French-English  Dictionary^ 
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we  composed  a  pleasing  speech  which 
I  was  to  administer. 

Well,  we  got  there,  and  saw  a  whole 
rush  of  people  going  in.  Fortunately 
they  were  English  too  ;  and  desper- 
ately shy,  like  us.  So  we  went  through 
a  great  door  into  a  large  gloomy  hall 
calculated  to  strike  terror  into  the  bold- 
est soul.  There  was  a  gruesome  dark- 
ness about  it  suggestive  of  dungeons. 
We  got  to  some  glass  doors  on  the  first 
floor,  which  were  opened  for  us,  with 
a  clash,  by  a  melancholy  and  obsequi- 
ous young  man,  and  we  followed  the 
English  party  into  a  majestic  apart- 
ment like  those  you  read  of  in  Dis- 
raeli's novels.  Thick  gorgeous  rugs 
and  hangings  all  about,  curious  carv- 
ings, mirrors,  curiosities  and  objects  of 
art,  quaint  and  lovely  pots,  feathers, 
and  so  on,  and  a  lot  of  big  easels  on 
which  are  pictures.  But  before  all 
these  stood  monsieur,  clad  in  a  gor- 
geous velvet  coat,  with  his  hair  ambro- 
sially  curled,  and  a  most  entrancing 
smile  upon  his  face.  He  is  a  bad  imi- 
tation of  our  Sir  Frederick  Leighton 
(oh,  I  think  I  told  you  that  before  — 
but  I  don't  think  I  told  you  that  he 
is  credited  with  having  once  said  to  a 
student, "  Am  I  not  handsome  ?  ")  We 
went  up  and  shook  hands  and  made 
our  most  elegant  bows.  You  should 
have  seen  mine.  So  then  we  went  and 
looked  at  the  pictures  and  portraits. 
Of  course  we  had  to  study  them  atten- 
tively, as  being  our  master's  work. 
Meanwhile  one  of  the  Englishmen 
went  up  and  talked  to  monsieur.  Then 
he  left  him.  Keidie  nudged  me  —  the 
awful  moment  had  come  for  the  speech. 
We  advanced.  I  began,  "Vous  avez 
re9u  la  carte  de  Monsieur  Tadema, 
monsieur  ?  " 

"  Parfaitement,  mademoiselle,"  said 
A.  B.  C,  with  another  gracious  smile. 

'<  On  dit  que  vous  tenez  les  dtudiants 
qui  n'ont  pas  beaucoup  d'argent  pour 

quatre-vingt  francs  le  premier er 

—  er" — here  the  rest  of  the  speech 
evaporated  somehow,  and  I  was  left 
lamenting.  But  monsieur  excused  me, 
and  kindly  said  that  he  would  cer- 
tainly make  the  reduction,  and  we 
must  arrange  it  with  the  head  student 


at  the  atelier.  We  thanked  him  and 
retired. 

April  26th,  1886. 

It  is  Easter  Sunday  morning,  and  I 
am  sitting  in  bed  thinking  what  you 
can  be  doing  just  now.  My  partner 
being,  as  I  before  stated,  a  weak  ves- 
sel, takes  a  good  long  sleep  on  Sunday 
mornings,  so  we  can't  have  breakfast 
until  9.30,  which  will  just  leave  me 
time  to  get  to  church  and  hear  the  dear 
old  English  service  —  in  foreign  parts 
it  is  so  homelike  ;  and  as  I  can't  sleep 
after  seven  o'clock,  and  it's  of  no  use 
getting  up  at  present,  I  am  making  use 
of  the  time  by  writing  to  you.  It  is 
beautiful  weather  here ;  I  hope  you 
are  having  it.  I  go  and  look  to  see 
how  the  grass  is  growing  every  now 
and  then,  and  I  hope  yours  is  coming 
on  rapidly. 

On  Good  Friday  we  went  to  hear 
some  beautiful  music  at  the  church  of 
Saint  Eustache,  where  is  the  finest 
organ  in  Paris.  It  was  the  "  Slabat 
Mater"  of  Kossini.  It  certainly  was 
exquisite  ;  only  those  horrid  Parisians 
will  have  their  churches  so  tawdry  in- 
side, and  will  not  show  proper  rever- 
ence in  their  behavior.  There  was  a 
sermon  in  the  middle  ;  and  while  that 
was  going  on,  something  happened  on 
the  other  side  of  the  church  —  I  sup- 
pose some  one  fainted,  perhaps  —  and 
all  the  congregation  in  the  nave  — 
nearly  all  —  jumped  up  and  stared  in 
tliat  direction.  After  a  bit  they  sat 
down  again.  In  the  afternoon  we 
went  to  the  famous  old  cemetery  of 
P^re  La  Chaise.  I  was  most  anxious 
to  find  the  tomb  of  Abelard  and  He- 
loise,  and  we  didn't  want  to  pay  a 
guide ;  so  I  let  the  weak  vessel  rest 
while  I  ranged  about ;  and  at  last,  just 
as  we  had  given  up  all  hope,  I  discov- 
ered it.  Their  figures  are  carved  lying 
side  by  side,  and  a  Gothic  canopy  has 
been  built  over  them.  There  were  a 
few  wreaths  on  the  railing  of  the  tomb 

—  put  there  by  lawyers,  I  suppose. 
P^re  La  Chaise  is  a  beautiful  place 

—  avenues  of  trees  all  about,  and  in 
parts  it  is  rocky  and  steep.  The 
French  build  tombs  for  their  families 
with  vaults  underneath.    These  tombs 
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are  like  tiny  cliapels,  just  big  enough 
to  hold  a  little  altar,  on  which  there  is 
generally  a  cross  and  two  candles,  and 
aprte-duuchair  in  front.  There  is  a 
grated  door  through  which  yon  can 
look  and  see  the  names  of  those  buried 
underneath  carved  on  the  little  altar, 
or  above  it  Sometimes  a  little  stained 
glass  window  is  let  in  above  the  altar. 

Sunday  Brening. 
We  have  had  such  a  warm  day  I  The 
chestnut-trees  in  the  Champs  Elys^es 
are  out  in  full  leaf  and  blossom.  It 
looks  like  the  beginning  of  June.  If  it 
were,  shouldn't  I  be  chuckling  at  the 
thought  of  getting  back  to  old  England 
soon  I  But  don't  you  think  I  am  not 
comfortable  here.  I  am,  very  ;  only  I 
shall  like  so  much  to  see  you  all  again, 
and  put  on  haughty  airs  and  pretend 
not  to  understand  my  own  language, 
and  keep  bursting  into  French.  There 
were  such  crowds  at  the  English 
Church ;  a  number  stayed  to  the  sac- 
rament The  church  was  beautifully 
decorated  with  roses  and  camellias, 
and  so  on  —  ever  so  many  of  them. 
We  had  a  very  nice  sermon.  Beidie  — 
sinful  monkey  I  —  went  off  to  Notre 
Dame,  where  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Paris  was  to  give  a  benediction  from 
the  pope.  We  met  after  each  of  our 
services  at  the  Louvre.  She  said  she 
had  a  very  good  view  of  him,  but  I 
didn't  want  to  waste  my  Sunday  morn- 
ing staring  at  a  cardinal  processioning 
around  with  his  train  held  up  by  aco- 
lytes. Beidie  said  it  took  two  priests 
in  white  and  gold  to  take  his  hat  off 
and  put  it  on.  We  arc  going  to  Saint 
Germains  to-morrow,  where  King 
James  II.  of  England  lived  after  he 
was  turned  off  the  English  throne. 
We  are  obliged  to  go  out  on  Monday 
afternoons,  because  all  the  galleries  are 
shut  So  we  take  our  lunches  with  us, 
and  our  paint-boxes,  and  go  sketch- 
ing. We  went  to  call  to-day  at  a  very 
majestic  pension  in  a  majestic  street 
out  of  the  Champs  Elys^s.  Oh,  most 
elegant  I  Beidie  and  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  much  jollier  living 
here  as  we  do  than  paying  ten  francs  a 
day  for  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  the 


awe-inspiring  drawing-room  of  that 
mansion.  We  are  going  to  have  a 
negro  for  a  model  to-morrow.  Won't 
that  be  interesting?  I  should  like  to 
know  when  Dora  starts  her  Bible-class, 
and  how  it  gets  on.  I  wonder  whether 
she  is  going  to  have  men  or  girls.  I'd 
sooner  have  men,  because  they  are 
easier  to  manage. 

M»y  3rd,  1888. 

I  hear,  sir,  that  yon  have  joined  the 
Primrose  League  and  are  a  knight 
Oh,  yes  I  Please  take  me  to  a  meeting 
of  your  habitation  when  I  come  home, 
I  should  much  like  to  be  allowed  to  sit 
at  the  feet  of  the  great  lights  of  that 
association  and  hear  their  wisdom. 

I  am  informed  that  a  lady  —  name 
unknown  —  has  presented  you  with  a 
charm  to  wear  round  your  neck.  Is  it 
her  portrait  set  in  gems,  or  a  lock  of 
her  hair  ?  And  do  you  think  it  is  nice 
of  you,  not  only  to  go  on  like  this,  but 
to  cause  news  of  your  doings  to  be  sent 
across  the  sea  to  a  helpless  orphan  in  a 
foreign  land  ?  I  suppose  you  wear  it 
next  your  heart.    Of  course  — quite  so. 

Beidie  and  I  have  been  to  the  Salon 
to-day.  It  is  the  great  exhibition  of 
modern  pictures  which  is  held  every 
year.  The  minds  of  French  artists 
seem  to  run  very  much  on  blood  and 
corpses,  and  ladies  with  nothing  on. 
At  every  step  there  was  a  gentleman  in 
a  state  of  undress,  with  other  gentler- 
men  prodding  swords  into  him,  or 
dancing  on  his  prostrate  form  ;  next  a 
pleasing  collection  of  corpses,  grace- 
fully sprinkled  with  gore  ;  next  a  large 
picture  of  a  tithe  of  sugar,  a  brown 
pot,  some  onions,  and  a  radish  ;  next 
Adam  and  Eve  in  the  costume  of  the 
period.  After  which  crowds  of  ladies, 
attired  simply  but  gracefully  in  a  neck- 
lace each,  or  one  bracelet 

But  there  are  also  some  very  strong 
pictures,  and  it  is  as  good  as  a  month's 
work  in  an  atelier  to  spend  an  after- 
noon there. 

We  know  a  very  nice  student  from 
Philadelphia,  U.S.  We  are  going  to 
see  her.  One  of  the  girls  at  the  atelier 
comes  /rom  Spanish  America.  There 
are  several  Swiss,  and  I  believe 
Swedes  and  Germana.    The  Germans 
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hide  their  nationality  as  much  as  they 
can,  as  their  nation  is  not  heloved  in 
this  country. 

There  is  a  Pole  there,  too — a  long, 
thin  girl,  with  a  figure  like  a  yard  of 
pump  water,  and  she  has  a  frizz  of  hair 
like  a  bird's  nest,  and  a  dress  which 
looks  as  if  it  were  tied  firmly  round 
her.  There  is  also  a  female  there  that 
we  call  the  Camel,  because  she  has  a 
hump,  and  is  ungainly  and  yellow,  and 
has  a  fractious  temper.  Poor  Camel  I 
Her  specialities  seem  to  be  dry  wit. 
She  is  an  American,  but  never,  if 
fihe  can  help  it,  speaks  her  own  lan- 
guage. She  pronounces  French  very 
imperfectly,  and  frequently  breaks  up 
her  verbs  and  genders  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  astonish  the  natives  ;  but 
still  she  valiantly  flounders  on,  and 
when  she  tries  to  speak  English  she 
hesitates  and  stutters  as  if  she  had  only 
learnt  a  very  little.  We  are  getting 
accustomed  to  this  peculiarity  of  the 
Camel's,  and  are  not  surprised  when 
we  have  to  speak  French  to  her.  But 
the  head  of  the  atelier.  Miss  Bobbins, 
is  the  most  astonishing  young  person. 
She  is  young,  plump,  and  pretty — and 
she  knows  it.  She  covers  herself  with 
valuable  jewellery,  and  floats  down  to 
the  studio  attired  in  a  black  net  even- 
ing dress  and  sash,  with  half  sleeves. 
She  and  a  friend  who  always  sits  next 
her^  chatter  French  incessantly  all  the 
thne.  Ton  would  not  believe  a  human 
tongue  could  go  so  fast  if  you  didn't 
hear  it. 

The  fatness  and  greasiness  of  this 
nation  is  only  to  be  equalled  by  the 
small ness  of  their  dogs ;  and  the  ex- 
treme affection  a  large,  overflowing 
Frenchman  shows  to  a  tiny  little  cur 
about  as  big  as  a  kitten  is  very  amus- 
ing. They  ride  on  carts  with  their 
arms  round  them ;  they  lead  them 
about  with  ribbons  ;  they  treat  them 
with  the  greatest  politeness ;  they 
shave  them  in  the  most  ridiculous 
way ;  they  leave  little  fringes  round 
their  legs  like  bracelets.  I  saw  a  great 
big  Newfoundland  with  all  the  hair 
shaved  off  its  hind  quarters  the  other 
day  I  In  Uiis  enlightened  land  the 
people  who  get  run  over  in  the  streets 


are  made  to  pay  fines, 4knd  the  drivers 
of  carriages,  cabs,  and  other  engines  of 
destruction  get  off  scot  free.  Where- 
fore they  drive  like  Jehu  the  son  of 
Nimshi ;  and  the  only  warning  they 
give  a  passenger  who  is  crossing  the 
road  is  a  wild,  unearthly  yell  calculated 
to  shatter  the  few  nerves  he  may  pos- 
sess. 

M»7  16th,  1886. 

Although  this  letter  is  addressed  to 
you,  I  must  begin  by  telling  Dora  how 
pleased  I  was  with  hers  of  the  12th, 
telling  me  how  you  drove  all  your  stout- 
est candidates  to  the  confirmation.  I 
would  have  liked  to  see  you.  It  was 
rather  rough  on  Prince,  though.  I 
hope  you  did  not  drive  in  your  well- 
known  breakneck  style.  Well,  we 
have  just  been  entertaining  a  couple  of 
our  students  who  have  been  strolling 
about  Italy.  They  sent  us  word  from 
Florence  that  we  might  expect  them, 
and  they  came  to  Paris  on  Friday 
night.  They  have  been  in  for  after- 
noon tea,  and  we  are  to  go  to  their 
hotel  on  Tuesday  for  a  return  tea  and 
talk,  and  to  hear  one  of  them  perform 
on  the  mandoline.  I  have  been  re- 
quested to  take  my  fiddle. 

The  girls  we  are  going  to  draw  on 
Tuesday  have  held  out  cigarettes  as 
an  attraction.  I  expect  there  will  be 
a  regular  cloud  going  there,  as  they 
smoke  a  good  deal.  I  haven't  had  a 
solitary  one  since  the  last  Dora  made 
mo  at  Harrowden,  as  Beidie  doesn't 
smoke,  and  I  don't  like  to  annoy  her 
with  it. 

It  is  good  of  Dora  to  take  May  out. 
What  a  little  fool  that  Mrs.  Cook  must 
be  I  And  poor  Crump  isn't  clever 
enough  to  manage  her.  If  he  only 
knew  how  he  could  turn  her  about 
with  bit  and  bridle  I  But  men  have 
no  wit — at  least,  most  men.  I  don't 
include  you  in  the  list,  of  course,  sir. 

There  is  a  large  place  in  Pans  which, 
of  courae,  you  have  never  heard  of, 
called  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  ;  it  is 
surrounded  by  large  sitting  stone  fig- 
ures of  women,  representing  the  cities 
of  France.  These  statues  were  there 
before  the  war  of  1870-1,  and  now, 
the  Germans  having  annexed  Alsace- 
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Xortraiae,  the  statue  of  Strasbourg  is 
rather  a  thorn  in  the  eyes  of  Paris.  So 
they  have  covered  her  with  funeral 
wreaths.  The  statue  is  hardly  visible, 
it  is  so  covered.  Great  wreaths,  made 
-of  black  and  grey  beads,  with  iuscrip- 
lions  on,  and  big  wreaths  of  porcelaine 
flowers.  And  underneath  the  statue 
hangs  a  board,  with  the  words  on 
it,  Qui  vive,  France!  which  means, 
France,  be  on  the  watch  I  To  get  Al- 
sace back  some  day  is,  I  believe,  every 
Frenchman's  fixed  intent;  but  it  will 
take  some  getting. 

I  went  through  the  Tuileries  Gardens 
last  night ;  they  had  put  up  long  lines 
of  illuminations  down  the  avenues,  and 
a  large  platform  covered  with  chains 
4IS  big  as  your  front  garden,  with  a 
raised  orchestra  for  open-air  concerts. 
There  was  a  mediaeval  house,  put  up 
for  a  refreshment  buffet,  and  a  wind- 
mill ;  there  were  merry-go-rounds  and 
photographic  booths,  baud-stands,  and 
gaily  decorated  stalls  ;  there  were  sea- 
•on-land  things,  and  no  end  of  curious 
iravelling  shows.  All  this  in  the  gar- 
-deus  of  the  Tuileries,  where  Napoleon 
III.'s  palace  was  —  where  the  statues 
and  fountains  and  flowers  are  still  kept 
beautiful.  It  is  a  lovely  place.  Here 
in  France r  where  LiberUj  igaliU,  fra- 
teifiiU  are  written  up  everywhere,  the 
people  are  taken  every  care  of  —  their 
amusements  provided  for  and  legislated 
ior,  and  every  facility  allowed  them. 
The  great  palaces  and  gardens  are 
thrown  open  to  them  ;  the  salon  is 
free  for  them  on  Sunday  —  which  is  the 
^nly  day  the  working  men  can  get  out. 
80,  iustead  of  sitUi)*;  in  gutters  swear- 
in<r,  or  lolling  in  wine-shops,  a  French 
workman  can  take  his  wife  and  family 
4ind  go  into  most  lovely  places  all  for 
nothing.  We  have  not  seen  one  single 
-case  of  drunkenness  since  we  have 
been  here.  If  there  is  distress  among 
the  poor,  and  want  of  work,  the  muui- 
•cipal  government  have  a  big  fdte  and 
lottery  like  the  one  going  on  now,  and 
4ipply  the  proceeds  to  their  wants. 
The  result  is  that  there  are  no  vulgar 
Toms,  Dicks,  and  'Arrys  to  break  and 
pull  up  tlowen*  and  throw  orange-peel 
;abont  when  they  do  get  a  holiday,  but 


well-behaved  people  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  going  about  in  beautiful  places 
and  conduct  themselves  in  an  orderly 
manner.  Why,  our  upper  ten  would 
nearly  expire  at  the  notion  of  admitting 
a  cab  into  Hyde  Park  ;  yet  break-loads 
of  ouvriers  out  for  a  holiday  may  be 
seem  in  the  Champs  Elys^es  any  f6te- 
day. 

This,  most  noble  knight  of  the  Prim- 
rose League,  is  the  result  of  a  Liberal 
government.  And  if  you  could  but  see 
the  perfectly  beautiful  way  in  which 
the  streets  are  kept  clean  !  They  have 
gangs  of  men  at  it ;  and  the  minute  a 
bit  of  asphalte  sidewalk  gets  cracked, 
it  is  pecked  up  and  re  laid.  Ah,  if  you 
knew,  as  I  do,  the  filth  of  London 
streets,  and  the  way  in  which  London 
vestries  cause  huge  lakes  of  mud  to  be 
left  day  after  day  there  !  We  ought  to 
have  a  municipal  government  in  Lon- 
don, and  not  leave  these  matters  in  the 
hands  of  small  bodies  of  self-important 
vestrymen. 

June  l8t,  1886. 

The  vials  of  my  wrath  are  full, 
pressed  down,  shaken  together,  and 
running  over  I  Don't  be  alarmed  ;  it 
isn't  any  of  you ;  it's  the  shameless 
mendacity  of  the  French  nation.  They 
have  practised  lying  in  this  country 
until  it  has  passed  from  a  crime  into  a 
failing,  from  a  failing  into  a  trifling 
peculiarity,  and  from  that  into  a  posi- 
tive virtue.  They  are  not  contented 
with  one  lie  now  and  then,  which  they 
mourn  over  in  secret  and  repent  of, 
and  at  last  confess  with  tears.  Oh, 
dear,  no  I  They  pour  forth  strings  of 
lies,  one  on  the  top  of  another.  These 
black  falsehoods  come  hurrying  out  of 
their  mouths  so  fast  that  they  trip  each 
other  up.  The  immediate  cause  of  my 
wrath  on  the  present  occasion  is  the 
unspeakable  conduct  of  our  hlanchis- 
setise.  Sir  !  this  female  abstracts  my 
clothing,  gently  but  firmly,  takes  it 
home  to  wash,  and  then  sends  back  as 
much  or  as  little  as  she  thinks  proper. 
Now  about  a  fortnight  ago  she  sent 
home  my  washing,  and  there  were  two 
collars  short.  And  instead  of  two  de- 
cent whole  handkei*chiefs  such  ns  I 
expected,  came  two  objects  resembling 
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wliat  Holy  Writ  says  our  righleousness 
is.  ''  Eh  ?  Well,  madarae,"  I  ob- 
served, "  these  mouchoirs  are  not  to 
me  ;  and  there  should  be  Slwq  collars, 
and  sec  only  three."  The  person  who 
brought  the  linen  wasn't  the  mistress, 
but  an  underling,  with  a  pale,  tliin 
face  and  a  very  eager  way  of  talking. 
"Oh,  she  would  return  iouU  suite  and 
fetch  the  coIlai*s.  She  would  bring 
tliem  back  in  several  minutes,  and  the 
handkerchiefs  ;  were  they  not  to  made- 
moiselle ?  Oh,  she  was  extremely 
sorry  ;  she  would  take  them  back  —  oh, 
at  once."  She  went.  After  a  short 
period  she  returned  more  voluble  and 
eager  than  ever.  The  hUmchiaseaaeYr?^ 
ill,  and  she  had  charge  of  the  affairs, 
and  that  was  how  it  was  the  collars  of 
mademoiselle  were  not  there  ;  but  she 
would  bring  them  the  next  morning  at 
nine  hours.  Tliat  was  the  very  last  we 
saw  of  her.  Days  passed  on,  still  my 
collars  came  not.  And  we  determined 
to  take  steps.  We  went  and  got  that 
abandoned  hlanchi^aevLae's  address  from 
Madame  Lnperche.  We  started  for 
the  womau^s  abode.  We  had  resolved 
to  crush  her  and  tear  my  collars  and 
handkerchiefs  from  her  harpy  claws. 
Well,  we  got  there.  "  Where  is  ma- 
dame  la  hlanchisseusef^^  I  asked.  Ma- 
dame came  forward  — the  fat  person  — 
with  her  face  beaming  with  oily  smiles. 
"Oh,  it  was  so  very  gentille  of  mes- 
dames  to  call  upon  her.  She  thanked 
them  a  thousand  times.  Would  ma- 
dame  give  herself  the  pain  to  look  at 
these  mouchoirs.  They  were  marked 
with  a  C,  is  it  not  ?  And  the  linen  of 
madame  was  also  marked  with  a  C. 
Perfectly.  Well,  observe  the  C  on  this 
handkerchief  ;  and  on  the  other  behold 
—  MI  What  more  could  madame  re- 
quire ? "  Alas,  they  were  the  very 
same  that  had  first  been  brought,  and 
which  had  been  kept  by  her  all  this 
time.  It  was  useless  to  remonstrate. 
Indeed,  what  was  I  to  do  against  this 
oily  fat  woman,  who  smiled  so  broadly 
and  chattered  so  fast,  and  lied  so  vol- 
ubly ?  My  haughty  courage  oozed 
away.  As  for  Beidie,  she  collapsed 
behind  me.  All  the  starch  was  out  of 
her  too  ;  and  we   brought  away  those 


dilapidated  mouchoirSj  only  too  thank- 
ful at  last  to  get  anything. 

June  Uth,  1888. 

I  thought  this  was  to  have  been  my 
last  Sunday  in  Paris  ;  but  the  weather 
has  been  so  unsettled  that  we  have  de> 
cided  to  give  up  Normandy,  as  we  both 
feel  we  are  learning  a  great  deal  that 
will  be  very  useful  to  us.  If  it  were 
to  be  wet  out  of  doors  at  Etaples  w& 
should  be  vexed  at  losing  the  certain 
advantages  we  have  here,  so  we  shall 
probably  get  a  look  at  Bouen  on  our 
way  hom^. 

I  had  an  adventure  the  other  day. 
Monsieur  A.  B.  C.  came  to  the  atelier,, 
as  is  his  wont,  last  Fnday,  and  gave  a 
speech  — which  is  also  his  custom  —  oa 
the  sketches.  I  always,  during  these 
speeches,  make  a  little  portrait  of  him 
in  my  sketch-book,  and  lately  he  has- 
asked  to  look  at  it  afterwards.  Now 
there  was  a  sinful  little  caricature  of 
him  in  a  corner  of  one  of  the  pages,, 
which  I  was  always  in  a  state  of  alarm 
lest  he  should  discover  ;  for  we  have 
been  told  that  he  never  forgives  any 
one  who  laughs  at  him.  Well,  last 
Friday,  as  usual,  he  called  me  up,  and 
asked  to  see  his  portrait ;  and  after 
looking  at  it,  he  turned  over  the  leavea 
and  gazed  at  the  other  things  in  th& 
book — your  portrait  for  one.  I  had 
got  pretty  hardy  by  this  time,  my  sin- 
ful drawing  never  having  been  discov- 
ered, and  stood  looking  on  composedly ,. 
when  alack  I  he  turned  a  page,  and 
there  it  was,  staring  hiiu  in  the  face  t 
The  head  student  of  the  atelier  wa» 
standing  by  him,  and  knew  it  in  a  min- 
ute ;  and  she  yielded  to  the  temptation 
of  Satan,  and  pointed  it  out  to  him. 
And  he  looked  — and  then  he  burst  out 
into  a  great  roar  of  laughter.  There 
he  sat  and  roared,  and  all  the  others 
laughed  in  chorus,  and  I  felt  an  un* 
speakable  worm.  Why  am  I  impelled 
by  the  enemy  of  mankind  to  make 
caricatures  of  people  I  shouldn't?  I 
don't  know.  But  he  wasn't  so  out- 
rageously cross  as  might  have  been 
expected  when  he  did  get  over  laugh- 
ing. He  looked  at  me  with  a  roost 
comical  expression,  as  I  ruefully  re^ 
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marked,  ^^Je  vous  demaode    pardon, 
mousieur." 

Brening. 

We  went  and  saw  Miss  Howard  this 
afternoon.  She  was  playing  her  piano, 
and  she  treated  us  to  a  little  music. 
She  knows  a  good  many  musical  celeb- 
rities, and  told  us  that  she  thinks  the 
Ahb^  Liszt  is  like  the  devil  in  his  ap- 
pearance. We  generally  call  our  Sir 
F.  L.  the  handsome  fiend  ;  but  I  think 
A.  B.  C.  is  more  like  Satan  than  he  is. 
Don't  you  ever  be  afraid,  my  dear  sir, 
that  I  shall  ever  marry  a  Frenchman. 
Indeed,  I  feel  strongly  disposed  to 
agree  with  Miss  Alice  Hamilton's  re- 
mark :  *'  The  Lord  made  the  world  for 
Englishwomen  to  travel  about  in  it, 
and  Frenchmen  so  ugly  that  English- 
women might  not  fall  in  love  with 
them." 

Reidie  has  bought  a  nice  piece  of 
tapestry  to  hang  up  in  her  studio. 
We  were  told  of  a  certain  little  street 
near  the  Pantheon  wliere  we  should 
find  two  shops,  in  either  of  which  wc 
might  find  tapestry  ;  but  we  were  told 
that  the  Indies  who  presided  over  these 
establishments  would  certainly  try  their 
best  to  cheat  us.  Therefore  we  chose 
a  pouring  wet  afternoon,  when  we  had 
been  to  the  atelier  and  got  a  roll  of 
canvas  each.  We  looked  as  forlorn 
and  poor  as  we  could.  A  button  was 
half  off  my  ulster,  and  my  gloves  had 
boles  in  the  finger-ends.  Reidie's  hat 
was  a  weather-beaten  and  ancient-look- 
ing concern,  and  our  demeanor  gener- 
ally indicated  extreme  misery.  We  felt 
this  was  the  time  to  attack  the  tapestry 
lady  ;  so  we  went  in.  "  Tapestry  ? 
But  yes  I  she  had  quantities  of  the 
most  beautiful  tapestry,  which  mes- 
dames  were  most  welcome  to  regard." 
So  we  regarded,  and  Reidie  picked  out 
one  nice  bit,  and  asked  the  price.  It 
was  fifty-five  francs.  **  Too  much," 
says  Reidie.  I  said,  *'  Tell  her  you've 
only  got  so  much  to  spend,  and  see 
if  it  will  bring  her  down."  So  Reidie 
offered  her  thirty  for  it.  "Oli,  she 
never  came  down  in  her  prices  !  She 
hadn't  charged  mndame  more  because 
she  was  English.  Oh,  no  I  That  wns 
not  her  practice.     But  certainly  not." 


So  we  looked  at  some  other  pieces  for 
a  little  while,  and  then  Reidie  took  up 
this  piece  again.  *'  What  did  you  say 
was  the  price  of  this  ?  "  *'  Thirty-five 
francs,  madame,"  said  that  unblushing- 
person,  with  a  smile  of  conscious  vir- 
tue. So  we  got  it  for  that.  I  believe  if 
Reidie  had  kept  on  she  could  have  got 
it  cheaper  still.  They  don't  care  a  pin 
about  telling  lies,  this  nation. 

Miss  Howard  says  she  has  been  m 
the  French  Parliament  once  or  twice,, 
and  it  is  such  fun.  She  says  if  a  maa 
gets  into  the  tribune  to  speak,  you  can't 
hear  a  word  he  says  ;  all  the  members, 
roar,  and  shout  and  gabble  to  each 
other,  and  every  now  and  then  a  man 
who  sits  in  a  seat  beneath  the  tribune 
frantically  rings  a  large  bell  to  try  to> 
obtain  silence,  but  it  is  no  use  ;  and 
the  uproar  is  just  deafening.  Some* 
body  is  near  enough  to  hear,  for  I  be- 
lieve the  speeches  get  reported  ;  but 
she  never  heard  anything.  And  some- 
times the  members  get  furious,  and 
rush  at  each  other,  and  challenge  each 
other  to  duels.  Then  they  take  a  trip 
to  Belgium  to  fight  it  out. 

June  20th,  1888. 

We  had  a  great  deal  of  fun  the  other 
day  when  we  went  to  Versailles.  It  is 
a  very  pretty  journey  of  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  on  the  top  of  the  tram.  We 
went  over  the  Seine  and  by  the  big^ 
factory  where  they  make  the  S^vrea 
china,  and  then  up  a  very  pretty  wooded 
road  with  villas  and  cottages  on  each 
side.  The  tram  took  Us  right  up  to  the 
gate  of  the  great  palace.  His  Majesty 
King  Louis  XIV.  —  who  was  a  puffed- 
up,  conceited  image  —  built  this  place 
because  he  didn't  like  living  at  hia 
other  palace  of  Saint-Germain  ;  for  he 
could  see  the  towers  of  the  Abbaye  de 
Saint  Denis  from  the  terraces  —  where 
the  kings  of  France  are  buried  —  and 
he  said  he  should  go  there  soon 
enough.  So  he  taxed  his  faithful  sub- 
jects to  the  tune  of  forty  million 
pounds,  and  built  and  decorated  this, 
immense  palace,  surrounding  it  with 
magnificent  gardens  filled  witli  statues,, 
fountains,  terraces,  and  lakes,  and 
High  Is  of  steps  of  solid  marble.    They 
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used  to  call  him  Louis  the  Great — he 
was  somewhere  about  five  feet  two  ; 
l>ut  by  means  of  Iiigh  red  heels  and  a 
liaystack  of  a  wig  he  managed  to  look 
like  the  sun  in  all  his  glory,  —  at  least 
his  courtiers  gave  him  to  understand 
«o. 

Hundreds  of  workmen  were  em- 
ployed to  make  these  gardens,  and 
«cores  of  them  died  ;  but  this,  though 
felt  to  be  annoying,  was  of  no  conse- 
quence really.  Now,  if  there's  one 
thing  I  do  pride  myself  on,  it's  my  dis- 
tinctly Parisian  accent.  I  am  under 
the  impression  that  when  I  speak 
Prench  everybody  must  mistake  me 
for  a  native.  I  also  think  that  a  French 
hat  which  I  have  bought  must  still  fur- 
ther disguise  my  nationality.  It  was 
therefore  doubly  irritating  when  the 
guards  at  the  door  twinkled  their  eyes 
at  us,  and  a  guide  said,  '*  Will  you  haf 
a  guide,  ladies,  to  show  you  ze  pal- 
ace ?  "  Of  course  we  weren't  going  to 
be  trotted  round  like  two  lost  sheep. 
So  we  went  on.  At  every  turn  Louis 
le  Grand  is  smirking  from  the  walls  in 
liis  coronation  robes,  his  clothes  form- 
ing the  biggest  part  of  him.  I  believe 
in  his  lifetime  the  public  were  never 
4illowed  to  see  him  without  his  wig  on. 
It  was  handed  to  him  through  his  bed- 
curtains  on  the  end  of  a  stick  before 
he  got  up.  There  is  a  great  deal  in 
dress,  as  I  have  reapectfuUy  tried  to 
prove  to  you  when  you  would  wear 
that  old  brown  coat  —  which  I  trust  ere 
this  has  been  bestowed  in  charity  on 
«ome  deserving  object.  So  I  told  Mary 
Ann  I  wanted  to  see  the  two  Trianons. 
These  are  —  a  smaller  palace,  in  the 
grounds,  where  Louis  XV.  lived  ;  and 
a  much  smaller  place,  about  the  size 
of  Harrowdcn  Hall,  that  poor  Marie 
Antoinette  had  built,  and  where  she 
used  to  go  and  play  at  being  a  farmer- 
ess, and  was  driven  about  in  a  fine 
gilded  chariot  drawn  by  white  oxen. 
She  dressed  to  imitate  a  Dresden  china 
shepherdess.  And  she  used  to  go  and 
make  butter  in  the  dairy,  because  she 
naturally  got  so  tired  of  sitting  very 
stiff  and  upright  in  the  grand  cli&teau 
«f  Versailles. 

To-day  we  have  been  to  hear  Pferc 


Hyaciuthe.  He  left  the  Boman  Cath- 
olic Church  because  he  felt  that  he  had 
a  vocation  for  matrimony  —  so  he  says 
—  and  that  it  was  unscriptural  for  the 
Church  to  forbid  the  priests  to  marry. 
Also  he  was  oppressed  by  many  abuses 
that  he  saw,  and  bow  he  preaches  in  a 
church  of  his  own,  called  the  Galilean 
Apostolic  Church.  He  is  a  handsome 
and  a  good  man,  and  has  married  an 
American  lady.  He  is  also  a  fine  ora- 
tor. He  left  off  in  the  middle  to  mop 
his  face  and  drink  a  little  water  —  for 
he  got  very  excited.  He  uses  a  gesture 
very  common  with  French  preachers. 
He  spreads  his  arms  out  wide,  and 
suddenly  brings  his  hand  with  a  re- 
sounding clap  on    his  stom .     He 

said  that  marriage  is  a  holy  institution, 
and  that  good  women  lead  their  hus- 
bands and  fathers  and  brothers  and 
sons  up  to  higher  things  ;  and  he  made 
a  number  of  other  very  pretty  compli- 
ments about  the  ladies,  and  then — as 
is  the  custom  here  and  in  America — 
the  people  clapped,  and  two  sweetly 
interesting  curates  came  round  to  col- 
lect in  their  surplices  and  cassocks, 
and  the  organist  played  the  Wedding 
March.  I'm  sure  if  curates  in  En- 
gland would  do  that  they  would  get 
lots  more  money  —  especially  from  the 
charming  ladies  of  tlieir  congregation. 

Hotel  SAnrr-OsoROES. 

49  Bae  Bonaparte,  Paris. 

June  19th,  1886. 

Deab , 

I  think  the  Good  Words  article 
was  right  about  the  girl  students  not 
flirting.  That  is,  the  main  body  of 
them.  Here  and  there  you  find  dis- 
tractingly  pretty  lasses,  that  all  the 
lads  run  wild  after.  They  take  thorn 
sketching,  they  help  them  with  their 
work,  and  clean  their  traps.  But  most 
of  us  are  plain  and  unattractive,  and 
do  not  enjoy  these  pleasing  attentions. 
Besides  which  we  are  in  earnest,  and 
have  plenty  to  do.  Our  model  this 
week  is  a  lovely  fair  girl  with  flesh 
"  like  a  bowl  of  milk,"  as  Carolus  Du- 
ran  said  to-day  ;  and  we  have  got  a  back 
view  of  her  down  to  the  waist,  and 
below  that  white  satin  ;  and  as  work 
begins  at  eight,  and  goes  on  till  twelve, 
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ire  have  to  go  to  bed  pretty  early. 
And  it  does  take  all  one's  energy  to 
^t  the  tones  of  that  back.  Likewise 
her  hair  is  a  ruddy  gold,  so  you  may 
imagine  the  diflQcuIty  of  it.    You  would 

laugh  to   see   the  girls  worship  . 

They  sit  all  round  as  if  he  were  a 
«aint.  (He  paints  like  an  old  master.) 
It  is  instructive  to  a  thinking  mind  to 
see  the  students  going  into  respectful 
•convulsions  at  his  jokes.  He  calls  us 
his  children.  '^Ah!  mon  enfant,''  he 
-says,  and  pats  one  on  the  shoulder. 
We  may  call  on  him  at  his  own  atelier 
^ny  Thursday  and  see  his  pictures  that 
he  hsis  on  hand.  This  teaches  one  a 
^reat  deal.  Monsieur  Henner  is  called 
**  the  dear  angel."  He  is  a  nice  old 
man,  and  gives  a  very  good  lesson. 
The  dear  angel  didn't  come  yesterday 
when  he  was  due. 

To-day  A.  B.  C.  painted  on  a  study 
for  a  long  time  and  made  it  look  fine. 
His  chief  insistence  is  that,  if  you  get 
your  values  just,  and  then  put  in  the 
^accents  of  light  and  shade,  your  study 
•does  not  want  any  more  niggling.  If 
we  begin  to  put  in  any  little  details 
before  we  have  got  the  broad  values 
right,  we  get  into  hot  water.  He  don't 
care  how  he  abuses  us.  '*  Why  make 
you  these  little  machines  ?  Get  the 
^reat  light  and  the  broad  shadow,  all 
«imple  —  simple  —  simple."  We  have 
to  draw  all  the  first  morning.  Then 
«et  the  charcoal  and  rub  in  the  effect 
with  thin  color,  then  paint  solidly. 
The  mo<lel  only  sits  one  week,  but  we 
«re  to  have  our  present  one  a  fortnight 
i)ccause  there  is  so  much  to  do  to  her. 
We  are  obliged  to  paint  life-size.  I 
have  copied  a  bit  of  an  Andrea  del. 
S9,rio  at  the  Louvre,  and  I  am  going  to 
-start  a  Vandyck  on  Tuesday.  There 
are  such  lovely  things  there.  A  huge 
Paolo  Veronese  of  the  marriage  feast 
at  Cana,  and  all  the  guests  are  dressed 
.as  Venetian  nobles.  But  there  is  also 
ja  collection  of  killing  jokes  by  Rubens. 
Her  Majesty  Queen  Marie,  wife  of 
Henri  IV.,  ordered  this  gentleman  to 
paint  a  series  of  pictures  of  her  life, 
and  they  all  hang  in  a  gallery  in  the 
Louvre.  Master  Rubens  laid  his  flat- 
tering unciion  on  with  a  trowel.    There 


is  no  mistake  about  it.  The  birth  of 
the  lady  is  welcomed  by  rubicund  gods 
and  goddesses,  bouncing  about  in  the 
sky.  She  is  educated  by  Minerva, 
while  various  other  heavenly  bodies 
stand  round  in  attitudes  and  smirk. 
Then  more  fat  divinities  fly  down  from 
heaven  to  show  her  picture  to  Henri, 
who  stands  in  an  attitude  of  rapture  at 
the  sight.  Then  —  oh,  best  fun  of  all ! 
—  she  is  married  by  proxy  to  the  envoy 
from  France.  She  is  very  gorgeous, 
fat,  and  stately,  and  is  evidently  trying 
to  crush  the  poor  envoy  by  her  majes- 
tic port.  He  stands  there  very  stiff 
and  straight,  trying  his  best  to  keep  a 
stiff  upper  lip  and  not  be  crushed.  He 
has  a  most  aggressive  air,  as  if  he  were 
thinking  "  I  am  not  going  to  be  put  out 
of  countenance  by  any  female."  After 
which  Marie  de  Medicis  comes  to 
France  in  a  grand  galley.  Gods  and 
goddesses  flop  about  the  sky,  and 
tobacco-juicy  mermaids  bounce  and 
splash  around  the  barge.  Then  we 
see  Henri  as  Jupiter,  and  Marie  as 
Juno,  smirking  away  as  usual.  Then 
Henri  is  taken  up  to  heaven  in  full 
Roman  military  costume  and  a  laurel 
wreath,  while  the  Genius  of  France 
presses  the  sceptre  and  orb  on  Marie, 
who  looks  coy  and  reluctant  to  assume 
the  dignity.  The  French  nobles  flock 
around  to  offer  their  fealty  (they  hated 
her  being  made  regent  really).  And 
then  Marie  and  her  son,  the  dauphin, 
go  in  a  ship  with  mermaids  splashing 
around  and  rowing.  And  oh,  the  mer- 
maids ! 

We  went  to  Saint  Denis  to  see  the 
abbey  where  the  kings  of  France 
were  buried.  It  is  a  lovely  abbey. 
The  west  front  is  transition  Norman, 
and  the  doors  are  a  wonder  of  iron- 
work. The  recumbent  statues  of  kings 
and  princes  are  very  beautiful.  St. 
Louis  had  many  of  them  done  in  the 
thirteenth  century  ;  and  they  are  so 
pure  in  their  lines,  and  simple,  and 
majestic.  He  had  these  monuments 
put  up  to  his  ancestora.  But  those 
who  came  after  also  have  monuments 
there.  Some  of  them  are  mighty 
structures,  with  heroic  size  statues  of 
the  king  and  his  wife  kneeling  on  the 
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top  of  a  canopy.  The  tomb  is  sur- 
rounded by  allegorical  figures,  and 
under  tbe  canopy  there  lie  careful 
reproductions  —  in  marble  —  of  their 
dead  bodies,  quite  nude,  with  the  slit 
in  the  torso  made  by  the  embalmers. 
They  look  most  ghastly.  Louis  XII. 
and  his  first  wife  are  treated  so,  and 
Francis  I.  and  his.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  majestic  robed  kneeling  fig- 
ures above  and  these  stark  corpses 
below  is  startling.  We  saw  the  tomb 
of  Fredegonde  too,  and  went  down  into 
the  royal  vaults  and  saw  the  coffins  of 
Louis  XV.,  Louis  XVI.,  and  Marie 
Antoinette,  through  a  grating.  Those 
miserable  miscreants  of  the  Terror 
scattered  many  of  the  bodies  of  for- 
mer kings  to  the  four  winds.  They 
went  like  devils  howling  to  the  abbey 
and  tore  the  coffins  out  and  rent  them 
asunder.  The  clerestory  windows  here 
are  gorgeous.  The  color  is  like  a 
dream,  and  the  columns  are  pure  white 
still,  for  there  is  no  fog  and  smoke  to 
blacken  them.  On  the  town-hall  out- 
side we  saw  the  old  battle-cry  of 
France  :  Montjoye  Saint  Denys.  It 
does  seem  a  crime  that  this  nation  has 
upset  its  stately  royal  traditions ;  but 
when  you  think  of  the  awful  sins  of 
those  kings,  you  understand.  Ver- 
sailles made  us  laugh  consumedly.  All 
the  place  is  redolent  of  Louis  Quatorze, 
Xe  grand  monarque.  He  is  smirking  in 
his  big  wig  and  splendid  robes  wher- 
ever you  go.  His  emblem,  the  sun, 
actually  appears  on  the  reredos  of  the 
palace  chapel.  "  To  all  the  glories  of 
France,"  sprawls  across  the  front  of 
the  palace.  The  sublime  conceit  of 
that  man  is  one  of  the  greatest  jokes  I 
know.  Have  you  ever  read  Thack- 
eray's "  Paris  Sketch  Book  "  ?  I  be- 
lieve he  has  a  little  drawing  of  Louis 
in  his  robes,  after  a  majestic  picture 
by  Bigaud  in  the  Louvre.  Then  by 
the  side  of  this  the  clothes  of  Louis, 
and  thirdly  Louis  without  his  clothes. 

We  are  in  the  famous  Latin  quar- 
ter. We  see  lots  of  raffish  medical 
students,  and  hear  them,  too,  some- 
times at  night.  We  have  been  to  call 
on  a  fellow-student  —  a  Highlander  — 
who  lives  under  the    shadow    of  the 


Pantheon.  As  we  came  home  to-night 
we  were  passed  by  youths  singing  some 
wild  song  in  chorus.  It  is  a  quaint 
part  of  Paris,  and  very  old.  We  leave 
Paris  next  Saturday,  and  expect  to 
arrive  at  Victoria  some  time  on  Sunday 
morning. 

It  is  getting  late,  and  I  was  awake 
at  six  this  morning.  To-morrow  being 
Sunday,  I  shall  be  able  to  have  a  little 
more  slumber. 

Most  respected  sir,  farewell  until  I 
see  you,  which  I  hope  to  do  some  time 
during  the  week  after  next. 


From  MaomiUan'B  Mmgatiiie. 
LAin>-T£NUBE  IN  TUSCANY. 

In  these  days  of  socialism,  anarchy, 
and  almost  universal  agricultural  de- 
pression, a  sketch  of  the  patriarchal 
co-operative  system  of  farming  prevail- 
ing in  Tuscany  may  be  found  interest- 
ing. Old-fashioned  it  certainly  is  ;  the 
Marquis  Gino  Capponi,  one  of  the 
most  strenuous  advocates  of  mezzeriay 
or  half-and-half  land-tenure,  traces  it 
back  to  the  Romans.  ^'  Instituted,"  he 
says,  *'  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  repub- 
lic when  the  plebeians  obtained  civil 
rights,  it  fell  into  disuse  on  slavery 
becoming  general." 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the 
castles  of  so  many  lordlings  were  razed 
and  their  power  broken,  mezzeria  waa 
almost  universally  adopted  in  Tuscany. 
None  can  deny  that  it  is  a  bar  to  mod- 
ern improvements  and  to  high  farm- 
ing ;  but  socialism  has  no  hold  on  the 
agricultural  population  where  it  exists, 
and  the  land,  not  being  burdened  by 
the  middleman,  has  hitherto  supported 
both  proprietor  and  peasant.  Whether 
it  will  continue  to  do  so,  with  the 
crushing  taxes  Italy  now  writhes  under, 
does  not  enter  into  the  scope  of  this 
paper. 

Theoretically,  mezzeria  is  the  equal 
division  between  the  owner  of  the  land 
and  the  peasant  who  tills  it  of  all  crops 
gathered  from  the  soil.  They  are  part- 
ners in  the  business  of  farming  ;  one 
contributes  capital,  the  other  labor. 
In  reality  the  peasant  has  the  best  of 
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the  bargain,  and  several  authorities  on 
agricultural  questions  will  tell  you  that 
the  system  luust  be  modified  or  cease 
to  exist.  In  the  good  old  days  of  light 
taxation  it  answered  admirably  ;  but 
now  that  the  unfortunate  landowner 
pays  a  third  or  more  of  his  net  moiety 
to  government,  he  has  little  left  to  live 
upon  or  to  spend  in  improvements. 

A  farm  {podere)  ranges,  generally 
speaking,  from  eight  to  thirty  acres, 
regulated  very  much  according  to  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  peasant's 
family.  Each  farm  has  a  house  with 
stables  and  outbuildings,  for  which  the 
peasant  pays  no  rent,  and  which  are 
kept  in  repair  by  the  landlord.  The 
latter  provides  capital  for  buying  oxen, 
cows,  horses,  or  donkeys,  and  all  gain 
or  loss  on  the  animals  is  divided  be- 
tween him  and  the  peasant.  Accounts 
are  kept  by  the  proprietor  or  his  fac- 
tor ;  and  every  month  the  head  man 
{capocdo)  of  each  peasant  family  brings 
his  book  to  be  written  up  and  the 
money  he  has  encashed  for  milk,  vege- 
tables, fruit,  and  other  minor  products. 
Grain  of  all  kinds,  pulse,  wine,  and  oil, 
are  divided  in  kind.  If  silkworms  are 
reared  on  the  property,  the  landlord 
arranges  the  sale  of  the  cocoons,  and 
cither  pays  the  peasant  his  half  share 
or  passes  it  to  his  credit.  The  gain  on 
silkworms  generally  goes  to  the  women 
for  household  linen  and  their  own  and 
the  children's  dress.  Once  a  year  the 
books  are  audited  by  a  certified  ac- 
countant, who  reads  over  the  monthly 
statements  of  debit  and  credit  to  each 
peasant,  and  in  whose  presence  the 
books  are  signed  by  master  and  man. 
Many  of  the  peasants  can  neither  read 
nor  write,  but  their  memory  is  abso- 
lutely unfailing,  and  a  mistake  of  a 
halfpenny  is  instantly  detected. 

In  Tuscany  you  will  often  find  peas- 
ants whose  families  have  been  on  the 
same  farm  for  two  or  three  hundred 
years.  They  talk  of  themselves  as 
•genie  (the  Roman  gens),  of  the  padrone 
(landlord),  and  take  an  affectionate 
interest  in  him  and  his  family.  But 
the  Tuscan  peasant  is  a  thorough  Con- 
servative ;  he  has  not  yet  grasped  the 
-changes  brought   about   by  railroads, 


steamboats,  and  international  commu- 
nication. He  hankers  after  a  large 
extent  of  land  on  which  to  grow  wheat 
enough  to  provide  bread  for  the  whole 
year,  and  is  inclined  to  regard  other 
crops  as  accessories.  With  the  actual 
low  price  of  corn  this  does  not  suit  the 
owner,  particularly  as  it  is  customary 
in  Tuscany  to  grow  wheat  two  years 
running  on  the  same  land  with  little 
or  no  manure.  So  soon  as  the  corn 
is  carried  (early  in  July)  the  stubble  is 
ploughed  up,  and  maize  or  millet  is 
grown  for  early  autumn  cutting  as 
green  fodder.  The  yield  of  wheat  is  of 
course  wretched,  from  six  to  thirteen 
fold  ;  and  enlightened  proprietors  who 
possess  the  requisite  capital  are  divid- 
ing their  larger  farms  and  building  the 
necessary  farmhouses. 

Time,  patience,  and  judicious  firm- 
ness are  necessary  to  induce  the  un- 
educated peasant  to  understand  that 
wheat  no  longer  pays.  It  never  occurs 
to  him  to  calculate  the  cost  of  prepar- 
ing the  land,  of  sowing,  reaping,  and 
threshing.  He  will  tell  you  that  the 
labor  of  his  family  costs  nothing ; 
whereas  if  his  farm  is  reduced  in  size 
he  would  be  obliged  to  spend  money 
(a  thing  no  peasant  likes  doing),  in 
order  to  buy  the  corn  necessary  for 
making  bread  for  a  year.  In  vain  you 
argue  that  the  sale  of  wine  and  other 
crops  will  buy  wheat  cheaper  than  he 
can  produce  it.  "My  forbears  grew 
their  own  corn  ;  what  was  good  for 
them  is  good  for  me,"  will  be  the  un- 
failing answer.  Bread  is  the  staple 
food  of  the  Tuscan  peasant,  and  he  is 
particular  as  to  its  quality,  which  is 
generally  excellent. 

A  farm  (I  speak  only  of  Tuscany)  is 
generally  divided  into  three  portions, 
one  of  which  is  dug  by  the  spade  every 
year,  when  all  the  vines  and  olives  are 
well  manured.  No  one  will  deny  that 
the  less  land  a  peasant  has  the  better 
it  is  cultivated.  Every  square  yard  is 
turned  to  account ;  he  becomes,  in 
short,  rather  a  gardener  than  a  hus- 
bandman. 

Notice  to  quit  is  given  by  the  pro- 
prietor to  the  peasant  (and  vice  uersd) 
in  July,  but  should  there  be  reason  to 
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think  the  latter  will  deal  unfairlj'  by 
the  land,  bow  more  grain  of  various 
kinds  than  he  is  entitled  to  do,  or  not 
manure  properly,  the  proprietor  can 
delay  giving  notice  until  the  30th  of 
Xovember.  This,  however,  seldom 
happens,  unless  the  peasant  has  be- 
haved badly  and  forfeited  all  right  to 
be  treated  with  consideration.  The 
new  family  enters  into  possession  on 
the  3rd  of  March,  when  the  headman 
receives  in  consignment  the  animals 
(stiyne  rive),  the  farm  implements,  hay 
and  straw,  the  stakes  for  vines  and 
young  fruit  and  olive  trees,  the  grow- 
ing crops  of  forage,  and  the  manure 
(stime  morte).  All  these  are  valued  by 
two  sworn  valuers,  one  for  the  inconjcr, 
one  for  the  outgoer.  I  should  remark 
that  every  peasant  is  bound  to  hand 
over  to  his  successor  the  same  stime  he 
received  when  he  entered  on  the  farm. 
If  there  is  a  diminution  he  must  make 
it  good  ;  if  there  is  any  increase  the 
incomer  pays  him.  From  the  moment 
a  peasant  has  received  (or  given)  notice 
to  quit,  he  cannot  plant  or  prune, 
though  he  can  sow  wheat  and  forage. 
His  successor  comes  to  graft,  prune 
the  vines,  and  clear  the  ditches,  and 
has  a  right  to  a  room  in  the  farmhouse 
after  the  30th  of  November.  The 
wheat  belongs  to  the  dismissed  man, 
and  he  returns  in  June  to  reap,  and  in 
July  to  thresh.  Only  the  grain  is  his 
(his  half  share,  of  course)  ;  the  straw 
goes  to  the  new  peasant  and  the  pro- 
prietor for  the  use  of  the  animals. 

All  this  is  very  complicated  and 
inconvenient.  Sometimes  the  peasant 
comes  from,  or  goes  to,  a  farm  many 
miles  away,  and  much  time  is  lost  in 
passing  backwards  and  forwards  for 
months.  The  land  always  suffers  when 
there  is  a  change  of  tenant.  Even  the 
most  honest  will  put  a  good  deal  under 
green  crops  for  forage  and  be  sparing 
of  manure,  to  increase  their  stime 
morte  ;  and  until  the  valuers  have  reg- 
istered their  valuations,  the  new  man 
cannot  dig  or  manure  the  vines,  fruit, 
and  ojive  trees.  An  old  proverb  says  : 
Ogni  muta^  una  caduta  (Every  change 
is  a  disaster). 

Presses  for  wine  and  oil,  vats  for  the 


fermentation  of  grapes,  and  the  large 
earthenware  vases  for  clearing  the  oil,, 
all  belong  to  the  landowner,  the  peas- 
ants contributing  a  certain  quantity  for 
every  hundred  litres  (22.01  gallons)  of 
their  share  of  wine  and  oil  to  pay  for 
wear  and  tear.  Every  large  estate  has 
its  own  bye-laws  (patti  colonici),  which 
date  from  time  immemorial  and  vary 
considerably.  Sometimes  the  peasant 
is  bound  to  give  a  certain  number  of 
days  of  labor  and  haulage  free.  If  he 
is  allowed  to  keep  poultrj',  ducks,  tur- 
keys, or  guinea  fowl,  he  has  to  give  so- 
many  head  and  so  many  dozen  of  eggs 
in  compensation  of  the  damage  done 
to  the  grain,  grapes,  etc.  Every  year 
he  has  to  trench  from  fifty  to  two  hun- 
dred yards,  according  to  the  size  of  hi» 
farm,  for  planting  vines  and  olives. 
The  landlord  plants  and  stakes  the 
vines  and  attends  to  them  for  three 
years  at  least ;  an  intelligent  proprietor 
who  can  afford  it  will  keep  them  in  hi» 
own  hands  for  five  or  six  ;  they  are 
then  given  over  to  the  peasant  and  all 
future  stakes  are  passed  to  the  common 
account,  that  is,  half-and-half  shares. 

The  late  Marquis  Gino  Capponi,  in 
a  paper  read  in  1833  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Georgofili  in 
Florence,  said  :  "  The  Florentine  land- 
owner, who  originally  sprang  from  the 
people  and  was  always  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  government  most  de- 
sirous to  keep  well  with  them,  was  not^ 
and  could  not  be,  a  tyrannical  master. 
Some  writers  have  asserted  that  the 
so-called  2>atfi  colonid  are  a  remnant  of 
feudalism.  But  whoso  examines  the 
nature  of  these  patti  will  see  that  Uiey 
are  a  compensation  for  what  the  con- 
tadino  takes  from  the  land  in  addition 
to  his  lawful  half  share — a  kind  of 
rent  for  the  minor  products  which  can- 
not be  divided,"  —  that  is,  vegetables, 
fruit,  milk,  etc.,  consumed  by  the 
peasant  and  his  family  which  are  never 
taken  into  account.  Some  years  later, 
in  1855,  the  late  Marquis  Cosimo  Ri- 
dolfi,  a  well-known  authority  on  agri- 
culture, condemned  mezzeria,  praised  in 
such  eloquent  and  glowing  terms  by  M. 
de  Sismondi,  and,  contrasting  the  yield 
per  acre  of  land  in  England  with  that 
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in  Tuscany,  advocated  a  return  to  la 
grande  culture.  Signor  Lambruschini 
unhesitatingly  took  up  tiie  defence  of 
the  half-and-half  tenure,  pointing  out 
that  the  day-laborer  having  no  interest 
in,  or  love  for,  the  land  he  cultivates, 
begins  and  leaves  off  work  at  stated 
hours  and  cares  little  or  nothing  for  the 
success  of  the  crops.  If  mezzeria  is 
abolished,  Signor  Lambruschini  con- 
tinues :  ^^  All  these  families  who, 
though  poor,  have  a  roof  they  can  call 
their  own,  a  field  they  can  call  theirs, 
who  have  a  master  they  love  and  bless, 
and  who,  toiling  and  watching  under 
rain  and  sun,  hope  and  pray  to  God  for 
abundant  crops  for  themselves  and  for 
their  master ;  all  these,  I  say,  will  for 
the  first  time  feel  the  pangs  of  envy 
and  hatred,  the  shame  and  despair  of 
being  forced  to  beg  and  to  wait  for 
work.  We  at  the  same  time  shall  learn 
to  dread  meetings  and  strikes  such  as 
we  see  in  France  and  in  England,  the 
destruction  of  agricultural  machines, 
the  burning  of  ricks,  barefaced  rob- 
bery, and  —  as  the  last  and  miserable 
remedy  —  the  poor-tax." 

This  is  eloquent  special  pleading  in 
favor  of  mtzzeria^  but  the  author  omits 
to  mention  the  large  class  of  day-labor- 
ers (Jbracckmd)  whose  existence  is 
precarious  and  wretched.  At  harvest- 
time  they  get  high  wages,  from  two 
shillings  to  half-a-crown  a  day  ;  during 
fine  weather,  in  spring  and  autumn, 
they  find  pretty  constant  work  at  about 
one  shilling  to  eighteen  pence  a  day  ; 
but  in  winter  when  the  peasant  can  do 
all  that  is  necessary  on  the  land  him- 
self, their  lot  is  a  hard  one.  They 
generally  marry  young  and  have  large 
families  ;  whereas  among  the  peasants 
it  is  a  recognized  custom  that  the  eld- 
est son  marries  first,  his  brothers  wait- 
ing until  the  sisters'  marriage-portions 
can  be  spared  from  the  family  budget. 
Then  they  marry,  if  the  farm  is  large 
enough  to  support  extra  mouths  ;  if 
not,  they  remain  bachelors,  or  leave 
the  paternal  roof.  The  consent  of  the 
padrone  is  necessary  in  any  of  these 
cases. 

A  girl  is  always  allowed  a  certain 
time  per  week  to  work  for  her  dower. 


and  generally  brings  her  husband  a  bed 
witli  two  or  more  pairs  of  liueu  sheeta 
and  a  wadded  coverlet,  a  chest  (cos* 
80716),  and  from  £10  to  £25  in  money. 
She  has  usually  a  good  stock  of  body 
linen,  two  winter  working  dresses,  sev- 
eral cotton  ones  for  summer,  and  at 
least  one  holiday  dress  besides  her 
black  silk  wedding  gown.  Eveiy  peas- 
ant girl  has  earrings  and  a  necklace 
(yezzo)  of  several  rows  of  irregularly 
shaped  pearls,  or  of  red  coral.  Tho 
richer  ones  have  a  gold  chain  and 
watch.  Before  the  marriage  a  valuer 
{aUmatore)  is  called  in,  who  makes  out 
a  list  of  her  possessions  on  stamped 
paper,  which  is  given  to  the  headman 
of  her  future  husband's  family.  Should 
she  be  left  a  childless  widow  he  returns 
the  dower,  and  she  generally  leaves 
the  house.  By  old-established  custom 
the  landloi*d  helps  the  peasant  if  by 
reason  of  illness  or  a  bad  harvest  he 
should  be  in  straits.  There  is  between 
them  what  may  be  called  an  account 
current  without  interest.  Sometimes  a 
peasant  leaves  several  hundreds,  or 
even  thousands,  of  francs  in  the  land- 
lord's hands  ;  sometimes  he  is  in  his 
debt,  and  this  is  paid  off  in  kind  as  the 
various  crops  come  in. 

Though,  as  I  have  said  before, 
mezzeria  is  undoubtedly  a  bar  to  agri- 
cultural progress,  it  establishes  a  com- 
munity of  interests  and  kindly  relations 
between  the  proprietor  and  the  peas- 
ant, and  encourages  honesty.  A  man 
who  is  convicted  of  theft  can  be  sent 
away  at  once,  and  is  not  likely  to  find 
another  farm.  He  sinks  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  day-laborer,  and  the  prospects 
of  his  whole  family  are  ruined.  Like 
all  human  institutions  it  has  two  sides,, 
and  may  be  lauded  as  beneficial  and 
wholesome  or  condemned  as  retro- 
grade. Lately  it  has  been  introduced 
into  some  parts  of  Sicily  where  it 
seems  to  work  well.  John  Stuart  Mill, 
after  weighing  the  evidence  on  both 
sides,  remarks,  in  ^^  Principles  of 
Political  Economy":  *'The  fixity  of 
tenure  which  the  metayer,  so  long  as^ 
he  fulfils  his  own  obligations,  pos-* 
sesses  by  usage,  (hough  not  by  law^ 
gives  him  the  local  attachments,  and 
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«liiio8t  the  strong  sense  of  peraonal  in- 
terest, characteristic  of  a  proprietor." 
Janet  Boss. 


From  The  BeTne  Blene. 
TENDENCIES  OF  MODERN  AST. 

It  appears  to  us  that  sincerity,  the 
supreme  reason  for  the  existence  of 
art,  is  that  which  makes  a  man  address 
others  because  he  has  something  to  say 
to  them.  True  artists  paint  in  order  to 
express  outwardly  their  spontaneous 
emotions,  to  give  pleasure  to  them- 
selves. They  are  the  representatives 
of  the  doctrine,  Judiciously  understood, 
of  art  for  art's  sake.  And  as  we  use 
this  expression,  it  seems  well  to  us  to 
pause  and  search  for  the  reason  of  its 
present  disfavor.  This  is  only  an  ex- 
cessive reaction,  and  will  probably 
have  but  a  short  duration,  but  it  is  so 
significant  of  our  times  that  it  merits 
attention.  The  mania  of  lecturing, 
'which  has  become  a  veritable  plague, 
furnishes  a  striking  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  art  is  disfigured 
through  its  submission  to  the  idea. 
The  mania  of  the  sermon  has  been  de- 
veloped side  by  side  with  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  mystical  and  idealistic 
tendencies  which,  in  painting,  as  in 
literature,  are  a  consequence  of  the 
extreme  reaction  from  the  too  long 
omnipotence  of  the  realistic  move- 
ment. In  itself  the  reaction  is  only 
good  and  praiseworthy  since  it  shows 
a  spiritual  ambition  of  a  higher  order 


and  nobler  artistic  vision.  But  the 
tendency  is  not  enough.  It  should  find 
life  in  brains  sufficiently  iuventive  to 
express  it  in  works.  It  is  precisely 
this  which  impresses  us  :  the  too  mani- 
fest lack  of  proportion  between  the 
ambition  of  artists  and  their  powers  of 
expression.  For  the  representation  of 
certain  subjects  a  rare  spiritual  culture 
is  necessary.  An  eye  accustomed  to 
regard  paintings  is  soon  able  to  discern 
whether  a  composition  corresponds  to 
the  intimate  and  spontaneous  desires 
of  the  artist  who  produced  it,  or 
whether,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  only  a 
manifestation  of  an  artificial  state  of 
mind  which  conforms  to  the  taste  of 
the  moment,  to  the  fashion,  to  the 
appetite  for  success.  From  such  ten- 
dencies, from  such  disfigurements  of 
the  true  artistic  ideal,  we  turn  with 
envy  to  the  time  when  the  worship  of 
the  beautiful  was  its  own  sufficient 
reason  and  its  justification.  We  are 
perfectly  willing  to  resign  all  preten- 
sion to  be  considered  modern  rather 
than  accept  the  idea  of  art  which  is 
implied  by  the  phrase.  If  it  is  neces- 
sary to  choose  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes, we  shall  accept  the  one  which 
refuses  to  acknowledge  that  art  has 
any  other  mission  than  that  of  express- 
ing beauty.  The  day  will  come,  we 
have  an  inward  conviction,  when  the 
doctrine  of  art  for  art's  sake,  broadly 
understood,  disengaged  from  exagger- 
ations, will  regain  its  rights,  when  it 
will  again  be  thought  that  the  highest 
function  of  the  artist  will  be  to  express 
beautiful  things. 


What  England's  Industrial  Wealth 
OWES  to  Fobbioners. — Much  has  been 
written  about  the  benefits  brought  to  En- 
gland by  the  French  refugees  expelled  from 
their  native  land  at  the  time  of  the  Revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  the  later 
years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
manufacture  of  silks,  lace,  velvet,  cambric, 
and  many  textile  fabrics,  then  introduced, 
not  in  London  alone  but  throughout  the 
kSngdom,   were  new    industries    to   this 


country,  and  gave  employment  to  large 
numbers  of  the  population.  But  before 
that  period  England  had  been  largely  in- 
debted to  foreigners.  In  the  persecution  of 
the  time  of  Alva  and  Philip  IL  the  refugee 
Flemings  brought  to  the  country  where 
they  found  an  asylum  their  skill  in  cloth- 
working,  dyeing,  and  horticulture.  The 
Dutch  were  also  our  great  instructors  in 
mechanical  engineering ;  and  the  draining 
of  the  Fens  was  due  to  them. 
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The  Sheplierd  Beautiful^  etc. 


THE  SHEPHERD  BEAUTIFUL.* 

Oft  as  I  muse  on  Rome — and  at  her  name 
Out  of  the  darkness,  flushed  with  hlood 
and  gold, 
Smoulders  and  flashes  on  her  seven- 
fold height 
The  imperial,  murderous,  harlot  Rome  of 
old, 
Rome  of  the  lions,  Rome  of  the  awful 
light 
Where  "living  torches"  flame  — 
I  thread  in  thought  the  Catacombs'  blind 
maze. 
Marvelling  how  men  could  then  draw 

happy  breath. 
And  cheer  these  sunless  labyrinths  of 
death 
With  one  sweet  dream  of  Christ  told  many 
ways. 

The   Shepherd    Beautiful!     O  good   and 
sweet, 
O  Shepherd  ever  lovely,  ever  young. 
Was  it  because  they  gathered  at  thy  feet. 
Because    upon    thy   pastoral    pipe  they 
hung, 
That  they  were  happy  in  those  evil  days. 
That  these  grim  crypts  were  arched  with 
heavenly  blue. 
And    spaced    in  verdurous    vistas   lit 
with  streams  ? 
Ah,  let  me  count  the  ways, 
Fair  shepherd   of  the  world,   in  which 
they  drew 
Thee  in  that  most  divine  of  human 
dreams. 

They  limned  thee  drawing  near  the  wat- 
tled shed, 
The  strayed  sheep  on  thy  shoulders,  and 
the  flock 
Bleating  blithe  welcome.    Seasons  of 
the  year  — 
Spring  gathering  roses    swung  athwart 
the  rock. 
Summer  and  Autumn,  one  with  golden 
ear 
And  one  with  apple  red. 
And  shrivel' d  Winter  burning  in  a  heap 
Dead    leaves  —  they    pictured    round 

thee  ;  for  they  said, 
"All  the  year  round"  —  and  joyous 
tears  were  shed  — 
"All  the  year  round,   thou.  Shepherd, 
lov*st  thy  sheep." 

»  "  The  adjective  In  the  Gospels  Is  not  ayaBoQ^ 
*good/  but  KoXdf,  'beautiful.**'  (Farrar :  ♦•The 
Life  of  Christ  as  repretented  In  Art.'*)  Observe, 
too.  In  a  book  In  which  attributive  adjectives  are 
of  the  rarest,  the  emphasis  given  to  "  beautiful  *'  In 
6  imtftffv  6  /coAdc. 


Sometimes  they  showed  thee  piping  in  the 
shade 
Music  so  sweet  each  mouth  was  raised 
from  grass 
And  ceased    to  hunger.     In  some   dewy^ 
glade 
Where  the  cool  waters  ran  as  clear  as^ 
glass. 
This  one  or  that  thou  seemMst  to  call  to- 
thee, 
"Thou' St  made  me  glad,  be  happy  thou 
in  turn  !" 
And  sometimes  thou  would*st  sit  in. 
weariness  — 
My  Shepherd  !  "  quasrens  me 
Sedi8ti   las8U8  "  —  while   thy  dog  would 
yearn. 
Eyes  fixed  on  thee,  aware  of  thy  distress^. 

So  limned  they  Christ ;  and  bold,  yet  not 
too  bold. 
Smiled  at  the  tyrant* s  torch,  the  lion*s 
cry; 
So  nursed  the  child-like  heart,  the  an- 
gelic mind. 
Good-will  to  live,  and  fortitude  to  die. 
And  love  for  men,  and  hope  for  all 
mankind. 
One  Shepherd  and  one  fold  ! 
Such  was  their  craving ;  none  should  be 
forbid ; 
All  —  all  were  Christ's  I    And  then  they^ 

drew  once  more 
The  Shepherd  Beautiful.     But  now  he- 
bore 
No  lamb  upon  his  shoulders  —  just  a  kid.^ 
William  Canton. 
Contemporary  Review. 

*  " '  He  saves  the  sheep,  the  goats  be  doth  not 
save.* 
So  spake  the  fierce  TertulUan.** 
(Matthew  Arnold :  "  The  Good  Shepherd  with  the. 
Kid.") 


SONG  IS  NOT  DEAD. 
Song  is  not  dead,  although  to-day 

Men  tell  us  everything  is  said. 
There  yet  is  something  left  to  say. 

Song  is  not  dead. 

While  still  the  evening  sky  is  red, 

While  still  the  morning  gold  and  grey,. 
While  still  the  autumn  leaves  are  shed, 

While  still  the  heart  of  youth  is  gay. 
And  honor  crowns  the  hoary  head. 

While  men  and  women  love  and  pray. 
Song  is  not  dead. 

Speaker.  R.  F.  MURRAY. 
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From  The  Contemporary  Beriew. 
JAMES  DARMESTETER. 

BT  M.  GASTON  PARIS. 

A  €»t£AT  light  has  beeu  quenched, 
a  noble  heart  is  stilled,  and  a  large 
mind  will  no  more  illumine  the  piist, 
influence  the  present,  divine  the  things 
to  come.  At  two  in  the  afternoon  of 
October  19,  without  suffering  and 
without  a  struggle,  unconscious  of  the 
separation  that  would  have  cost  him  so 
much  to  accept,  his  heart  still  full  with 
the  dreams  of  affection  and  happiness, 
bis  mind  with  plans  for  future  work 
and  action,  James  Darmesteter,  seated 
at  his  writing-table,  drooped  the  head, 
heavy  with  knowledge  and  thought,  on 
his  frail  chest,  and  vanished  from 
among  us. 

Throughout  the  world,  from  Oxford 
to  Bombay,  and  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
Boston,  those  who  worked  with  him 
for  the  great  international  cause  of 
modern  learning  and  research  were 
struck  with  grief  when  they  heard  of 
the  disappearance  of  their  distinguished 
comrade,  and  of  the  source  of  strengtli 
from  which  they  had  gained  so  much, 
and  on  which  they  counted  for  so  much 
hereafter.  The  most  illustrious  of 
them  all.  Professor  Max  Miiller,  ex- 
pressed their  deep  feeling  and  their 
regret  in  words  that  are  final  :  — 

He  was  a  scholar  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
woid,  such  as  France  alone  seems  able  to 
produce.  Just  now  France  is  rich  in  bril- 
liant Oriental  scholars,  but  Professor  James 
Darmesteter  was/aci^e  primus  inter  pares. 
By  the  freedom  with  which  he  soared 
above  his  hard,  plodding  work,  he  re- 
minded me  of  Eng^e  Bumouf.  By  his 
wonderful  and  almost  poetic  power  of  com- 
position he  was  little  inferior  to  Renan. 
And  by  the  soundness  and  the  sureness  of 
his  judgment  he  seemed  to  carry  on  the 
great  traditions  of  such  men  as  Lenormant 
senior  and  Quatrem^re.^ 
Such  was  the  judgment  of  competent 
scholars  on  liis  philological  work.  But 
they  are  not  alone  in  their  regret. 
Tliinkers  who  care  for  the  future  of 
mankind  know  that  a  pure  and  shining 
star  has  suffered  eclipse  in  the  uncer- 
tain sky  to  which  men  look  for  some 

>  The  TimeSf  October  22, 1894. 


ray  of  light  and  consolation  in  their 
darkness.  Darmesteter  wrote  but 
rarely  for  the  wider  public  of  letters, 
but,  among  them  too,  the  strength, 
the  suppleness,  and  the  grace  of  the 
pen  now  laid  aside  were  appreciated  at 
their  true  value.  And  those  who 
founded  the  Bevue  de  Paris  with  him 
know  what  mental  activity,  what 
energy  and  practical  sense  were  com- 
bined with  his  delicate  nature.  But 
his  loss  can  only  be  fully  felt  by  those 
who  were  near  to  him,  gladdened  by 
the  warmth  and  tenderness  of  his 
heart,  and  intimate  witnesses  of  the 
movements  of  enthusiasm  and  affection 
of  a  man  habitually  reserved.  It  is 
because  I  was  one  of  these  that  I  have 
been  asked  to  portray  the  friend  so 
suddenly  lost  to  us.  If  I  have  under- 
taken the  task,  it  is  not  without  much 
hesitancy,  for  my  hand  still  trembles 
with  the  pain  of  the  sudden  separation, 
and  I  feel  that  I  am  incapable  of  ren- 
dering completely  in  words  all  the 
traits  of  a  mind  so  rare  and  so  complex 
in  its  originality.  I  trust  that  I  may 
be  pardoned  if  my  touch  is  uncertain, 
my  sketch  incomplete  ;  I  hope,  at 
least,  that  the  impression  it  will  leave 
may  on  the  whole  be  just. 

Darmesteter  was  no  mere  scholar 
buried  in  his  books,  apart  from  the 
questions,  ever  renewed  and  ever  the 
same,  which  are  of  passionate  interest 
to  the  world.  He  took  a  personal  and 
a  living  part  in  the  struggles  going  on 
around  him.  He  sought  to  moderate, 
nay,  to  end,  the  conflicts  between  oppo- 
nents for  whom  he  had  an  equal  sym- 
pathy and  an  equal  pity,  by  speaking 
to  them  the  words  of  peace  that  lay 
hidden  in  their  own  hearts.  And  so  he 
has  earned  the  right  to  be  known  be- 
yond the  narrow  world  of  philologists 
and  men  of  learning,  among  whom  his 
name  will  live.  These  men  also  labor 
after  their  own  fashion  at  the  great  and 
never-finished  temple  which  humanity 
builds  to  the  unknown  god  ;  but,  well 
content  if  they  succeed  in  laboriously 
fixing  a  single  stone,  or  in  driving  out 
some  usurping  idol,  it  is  only  rarely 
and  in  the  silence  of  their  own  hearts 
that  they  think  of  the  general  ordering 
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of  the  edifice,  and  of  the  form  that  it 
must  ultimately  take  ;  uor  do  they 
i-eveal  their  vision  of  the  future  to  the 
unquiet  crowds  that  wander  beneath 
the  unfinished  arches  and  tlirong  its 
outer  courts.  Darmesteter  conceived  a 
plan  of  the  temple  in  his  mind  —  an 
ancient  plan  renewed  for  the  needs  of  a 
new  time  ;  and  proclaimed  it  with  the 
authority  given  to  him  by  his  patient 
work  at  its  foundations,  with  the  catch- 
ing emoiiou  of  a  throbbing  heart,  and  a 
persuasive  and  stirring  eloquence.  It 
is  because  of  this,  and  because  of  a  fate 
at  once  brilliant  and  troubled,  full  of 
happiness  and  yet  melancholy,  that 
many  men  turn  towards  the  pale  figure 
so  suddenly  effaced  with  sympathetic 
questioning. 

We  live  in  an  anxious  and  a  troubled 
age,  and  men^s  souls  seek  on  all  sides 
for  help  and  guiding ;  we  have  re- 
turned, he  wrote  himself,  to  the  times 
described  by  the  prophet:  '* Behold, 
the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord  God, 
that  I  will  send  a  famine  in  the  land, 
not  a  famine  of  bread  nor  a  thirst  for 
water,  but  of  hearing  the  words  of  the 
Lord  :  And  they  shall  wander  from  sea 
to  sea  .  .  •  and  they  shall  run  to  and 
fro,  and  shall  not  find  it.  In  that  day 
shall  the  fair  maidens  and  the  young 
men  faint  for  thirst."  And  for  these 
thirsty  ones  that  he  saw  around  him 
he  pointed  to  a  place  where  he  beheld 
cool  springs,  and  pools  filled  with 
water  from  heaven.  Was  the  oasis  to 
which  he  wished  to  lead  us  in  truth  but 
a  mirage  ?  It  may  be  that  the  way- 
farers shall  fall  exhausted  in  the  des- 
ert ;  <ir  perchance  leave  it  by  some 
01  her  way  than  that  which  he  believed 
he  had  discovered  or  found  again. 
Yet  none  the  less  will  they  owe  admi- 
ration and  gratitude  to  him,  as  to  all 
those  who  seek  to  open  up  the  way  of 
salvation,  and  who  for  the  love  of  them 
—  with  a  courage  and  suffering  known 
to  the  pioneers  alone  —  brave  the  arid 
winds  and  burning  sands  ;  even  when 
their  som^s  fail  to  show  the  way,  they 
beguile  the  feverish  advance  and  make 
the  lravellei*s  for  a  moment  forget  the 
weariness  of  centuries,  the  hope  inces- 
santly deferred. 


James  Dabmesteter  was  a  Jew. 
His  name  points  to  a  German  origin, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  his  family,  al- 
though it  had  been  established  in  Lor- 
raine for  some  generations,  originally 
belonged  to  the  Jewry  in  Darmstadt. 
It  was  because  of  this  fact  that  when 
the  Jews  were  obliged  to  take  family 
names,  Jameses  great-grandfather  chose 
that  of  Darmstadter,  which  the  French 
registrar  wrote  down  Darmesteter.  The 
family  of  Bnmdeis,  to  which  his  mother 
belonged,  was  also  established  in  Lor- 
raine, but  came  originally  from  Prague  : 

From  it  had  sprung,  in  the  course  of  gen- 
erations, a  number  of  learned  doctors  ;  one 
of  them  left  a  name  which  is  still  famous 
among  the  Jews  of  central  Europe  as  that 
of  the  last  doctor  of  the  Cabbala.  .  .  . 
Genealogical  legend,  untroubled  by  a  gap 
of  some  ten  centuries,  boldly  goes  back  to 
Rabbi  Akiba,  the  inventor  of  the  method 
of  the  Talmud,  and  the  instigator  of  the 
last  Jewish  revolt,  that  of  Bar  Cocheba, 
under  Hadrian.^ 

We  must  not  be  misled  by  this  Ger- 
man origin,  nor  the  German  name  of 
Darmesteter,  for  in  James  there  was 
nothing  German.  It  is  only  in  our 
days,  since  the  freeing  of  the  Jews 
both  from  their  self-created  seclusion 
and  their  civil  subjection,  only  since 
the  doors  of  the  Ghetto  have  been  bat- 
tered down  both  from  within  and  with- 
out, that  we  can  speak  of  French, 
English,  German,  or  Italian  Jews. 

Nor  does  this  apply  to  all  of  them, 
for  in  the  countries  where  they  are 
many  in  number  there  remains  a  re- 
fractory mass  of  them,  unpenetrated  by 
the  outer  air  and  light.  Until  our  own 
century,  or  nearly,  the  Jews  remained 
Jews  pure  and  simple,  without  imbib- 
ing the  genius  or  the  feelings  of  the 
nations  in  whose  midst  they  were  en- 
camped. I  do  not  wish  here  to  deal 
with  the  extremely  difficult  and  com- 
plex question  of  the  formation  of  the 

1 1  quote  these  lines  from  the  admirable  memoir 
of  his  brother  Ars^ne,  which  James  wrote  as  a 
preface  to  his  **Reliques  Scientiflques "  (Paris: 
Gerf.  1890.  Two  toIs.  8to).  This  memoir  should 
be  read  by  all  those  who  desire  to  know  something 
of  the  early  days  of  these  two  men,  both  so  distin- 
guished and  cut  off  so  prematurely. 
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Jewish  race.^    However  complex  and 
various  may  be  its  origius,  it  is  certaia 
ibat  for  a  Lhousaud  yeara  it  haa  re- 
ceived   DO   fresli  iuflux,  aud  that  its 
purity  aud  identity  have  remained  un- 
touclied.    A  Jewish    family  that  had 
loug  been  settled  in  Germany  and  came 
to  settle  in  France,  was  neither  Ger- 
man nor  French  ;  it  was  simply  Jew- 
ish, whatever  might  be  its    language. 
For  such  a  family  Germans  and  French- 
men were  €him  (Gentiles)  alike,  and  to 
them  the  natioual  passions,  wars,  suc- 
cesses, and  disasters  were  equally  mat- 
ters of  indifference,  except  in  so  far  as 
they  were  likely  to  react  on  their  own 
fate.     Things   began  to  alter  with  the 
Aufkldrang    movement    which    sprang 
up  within  and  around  Judaism  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  movement  pre- 
eminently represented  in  Germany  by 
the  names  of  Moses  Mendelssohn  and 
Lessinsr.    In  France  the  state  of  affaii*s 
was  transformed  by  the  law  passed  in 
1791,  which    made    the  Jews  French 
citizens  like  the  rest.     It  is  thus  a  new 
spirit,  unstamped  with  any  nationality 
in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  and 
not  yet  attached  to  any  real  fatherland, 
that  the  Jews    have    brought  to    the 
different  nations  of  Europe  who,  fol- 
lowing more  or    less   completely    the 
example  set  by  France,  have  adopted 
them  into  their  midst.    From  the  adap- 
tation   of   the    Jewish    genius    to   the 
genius  of  the  various  nations,  new  and 
often    marvellous    combinations    have 
arisen,  such    as  that    offered    by   the 
poetry  of  Heine,  which  could  only  have 
blossomed  on  a  Jewish  plant  grown  on 
German  soil.    And  as   the  mind    and 
character  of  the  modern  Jew  have  been 
formed  by  a  diversity  of  traditions  and 
aptitudes,  old  and  new,  in  the  various 
countries  of  civilization,  so  his  heart 
has    been    divided    between    different 
affections.    The  spirit  of  the  old,  un- 
changed Jews,  who  never  felt  truly  at 
home  in  the  countries  where  they  so- 
journed, who  were   indifferent  to  the 
struggles  of  the  peoples  among  whom 

1  See  the  rery  interesting  commentary  of  James 
Darmesteter  on  the  famous  lecture  by  Renan  on 
this  sutojeot,  in  ihe  article  **  Race  et  Tradition " 
(Les  Proph^tes  d'lsrael,  pp.  247-278). 


they  lived,  and  either  submitted  to 
their  yoke  or  exploited  them,  has  not 
entirely  vanished,  and  its  manifesta- 
tions have  helped  to  provoke  the  un- 
lovely outbursts  of  anti-Semitism.  But 
by  the  side  of  these  Jews,  some  of 
whom  have  not  yet  acquired  the  idea 
of  country,  whilst  othera  have  put  it 
aside  as  an  unnecessary  burden,  there 
are  to  be  found  in  every  land  Jews 
who  are  very  decidedly  —  nay,  passion- 
ately —  patriotic. 

When  the  hearts  which  once  beat  so 
ardently  for  Jerusalem  become  strongly 
attached  to  their  new  country,  they 
give  to  it  the  accumulated  affection  of 
centuries.  It  was  thus  that  France 
inspired  James  with  an  adoration  into 
which  gratitude  and  filial  love,  reason 
and  mysticism,  entered.  He  saw  in 
her  not  only  all  her  past,  but  all  the 
possibilities  for  the  future  that  he 
thought  should  be  hera.  Her  mistakes 
and  her*  faults  made  him  suffer  the 
more  keenly  because  he  longed  to  see 
her  become  purer  and  greater.  But 
he  felt  with  an  unconquerable  faith 
that  she  would  overcome  at  last,  and 
one  day  approach  the  ideal  he  dreamed 
for  her,  the  ideal  of  justice,  of  freedom, 
of  beauty,  and  of  love.  By  adopting 
as  her  children  those  whom  she  had 
so  long  rejected,  our  dear  France  has 
gained  many  sons  who  have  served 
and  loved  her  faithfully ;  she  has 
found  none  attached  to  her  with  a 
more  tender  devotion  than  the  boy 
who  was  born  at  Ch&teau-Salins  (now 
French,  alas  !  no  longer)  on  the  28th 
of  March,  1849,  in  the  house  of  a  small 
Jewish  bookbinder. 

II. 
James  did  not  remain  long  in  his 
birthplace.  As  early  as  the  year  1852, 
his  father  came  to  Paris  to  seek  for  a 
prosperity  which  he  did  not  find.  He 
went  to  live  in  a  dark  and  narrow 
street  of  the  Marais  quarter,  in  which 
on  a  Friday  evening  the  Sabbath-light 
may  be  seen  to  burn  in  nearly  every 
window.  And  then,  owing  perhaps  to 
the  sudden  deprivation  of  light  and 
air,  perhaps  to  the  narrow  way  of 
living  to  which  the  family   was  con- 
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demned,  the  child,  up  till  the  a^e  of 
three,  robust  aud  rosy,  began  to  be 
uudermined  by  a  mysterious  malady, 
which  made  him  suffer  as  it  were  iu- 
termitleutly  and  at  long  intervals,  until 
his  twenty-flfth  year ;  and  at  the  mo- 
ment of  adolescence  prevented  him 
from  attaining  the  ordinary  stature  and 
proportions  of  manhood.  His  physical 
constitution  could  not  but  have  great 
influence  on  his  moral  development. 
From  childhood  upwards  he  had  to 
suffer  the  innumerable  small  wounds 
that  in  such  a  case  are  inflicted,  often 
unconsciously,  never  with  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  their  cruelty.  His  natural  sen- 
sitiveness thus  became  heightened,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  took  pains  to  hide 
it.  "  It  was  at  school,"  he  writes  (in 
some  private  notes  to  which  I  have 
bad  access)  ''  that  I  began  to  assume 
the  mask  of  irony  in  self-defence." 
To  those  who  read  the  look  in^is  eyes, 
luminous  and  tender,  direct  and  full  of 
depth,  who  saw  the  bright  smile  that 
lit  up  his  face  when  a  friend  appeared 
in  the  room,  the  mask  seemed  neither 
thick  nor  hard  to  penetrate.  And  be- 
neath the  silence,  scarcely  interrupted 
by  an  occasional  half-expressed  epi- 
gram, it  was  not  diflScult,  from  a  word 
here  and  there,  or  some  involuntary 
outburst,  to  divine  the  ardent  and 
tender  spirit,  capable  of  great  enthu- 
siasms, and  subject  to  moments  of 
profound  depression,  with  the  impul- 
sive and  ingenuous  character  of  a 
child,  the  sensitiveness  of  a  woman, 
the  zeal  of  an  apostle.  The  sufferings 
of  such  a  soul  imprisoned  in  so  frail 
a  body,  all  poets  will  understand  ;  and 
a  poet  who  felt  this  anguish  in  his  own 
person  has  told  it  in  undying  laments. 
When  James  went  to  Florence,  some 
years  ago,  the  fellow-countrymen  of 
Leopardi  were  struck  by  the  resem- 
blance of  his  fate  to  that  of  the  singer 
of  Sappho  ;  he  was  familiarly  called  the 
little  Leopardi.  But  the  pessimism 
which  more  than  once  passed  over  his 
spirit  did  not  strike  root  so  deep  in 
him  as  in  the  soul  of  the  great  poet  of 
Becanati,  nor  produce  such  bitter  fruit. 
He  was  saved  from  it  by  his  own 
affections,  by  his  love  of  mankind  and 


country  (which  in  themselves  imply 
the  spirit  of  optimism),  by  his  scientific 
work,  and  by  the  love  with  which  he 
was  ever  surrounded. 

But  his  life,  already  so  frail,  was 
destined  to  be  shaken  by  a  series  of 
sudden  and  tragic  blows.  In  1868  his 
father  died  suddenly  while  lighting  the 
candles  for  a  religious  festival  ;  twelve 
years  later,  his  mother,  who  watched 
over  him  with  a  jealous  love,  fell  from 
the  high  window  of  their  little  apart- 
ment and  was  killed  on  the  spot. 
Eight  years  afterwards,  on  the  16th 
November,  1888,  his  elder  brother, 
who  had  always  been  his  guide  and  his 
support,  and  who  had  opened  up  the 
way  for  him  in  life,  died  of  the  malady 
that  was  later  to  strike  him  down.  It 
wa9  only  by  a  miracle  that  James  with- 
stood the  terrible  shock  caused  by  the 
death  of  his  mother  ;  the  second  loss 
he  could  not  have  withstood  had  it  not 
been  for  the  firm  and  gentle  hand  that 
had  been  placed  in  his  a  few  months 
previously,  and  for  the  tender  help  it 
gave  him.  More  fortunate  than  Leo- 
pardi, he  learnt  the  meaning  of  happi- 
ness in  its  purest  and  most  ideal  form, 
and  could  at  last  satisfy  the  immense 
need  for  loving  that  was  in  him.  It 
was  in  these  last  few  years  that  the 
powers  of  his  mind  and  his  heart 
attained  their  full  strength  and  devel- 
opment. 

The  cold  wind  of  despair,  which  had 
at  times  dried  up  and  contracted  his 
soul,  yielded  before  a  warm  breeze  of 
spring  ;  the  old  year's  snows  melted 
away,  and  the  sap  of  life  sprang  up 
within  him  :  — 

La  joie  a  pour  symbole  une  plante  bris^e, 
Humide  encor  de  pluie  et  couverte  de  fleurs. 

What  might  not  have  been  yielded  by 
such  a  plant  caressed  at  last  by  the 
west  wind  and  warmed  to  the  core  by 
a  sun  as  kindly  as  it  was  tardy?  Harsh 
nature  has  allowed  us  to  see  no  further. 
But  she  to  whom  this  miracle  is  due 
will  find  her  one  consolation  in  the 
thought  of  having  wrought  this  re- 
newal ;  of  having  given  to  him  she 
loved  years  of  happiness  beyond  his 
own  dream,  and  brought  to  maturity 
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the  fine  facnlties  of  his  miod  and 
heart;  of  having  so  helped  in  the 
-achievement  of  labors  that  long  must 
tear  beneficent  and  abundant  fruit. 

in. 

On  leaving  the  elementary  schdol 
James  went  to  the  Talmud  ToroA,  '^  a 
kind  of  little  lyc^c  aud  seminary  com- 
binedf"  at  which  his  brother  had  al- 
ready spent  three  years.  He  has  left  a 
charming  description  of  this  singular 
echool ;  but  he  does  not  say  that  the 
-dry  scholastic  methods  which  were 
there  applied  to  the  study  of  the  Bible 
and  the  Talmud  gave  him  a  distaste, 
amounting  almost  to  hostility,  for  the 
narrow  yoke  of  the  law  interpreted  by 
commentators  and  casuists.  Nor  did 
he  bear  this  yoke  for  long.  One  of  the 
generous  foundations,  of  which  there 
were  so  many  among  the  Jews,  enabled 
him  to  enter  the  boarding-school  which 
was  at  that  time  under  the  directiou  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Derenbourg  (now  member 
cf  the  French  Institute)  and  to  attend 
the  daily  classes  at  the  Lycdo  Bona- 
parte. Thus  his  cherished  dream  was 
realized.  He  wanted  a  freer  and 
wider  teaching,  and  perhaps  as  much 
from  antipathy  to  the  Talmudic  scho- 
lasticism as  from  his  innate  tastes,  he 
longed  to  develop  by  means  of  purely 
literary  exercises  the  gift  for  style 
which  he  felt  was  latent  within  him. 
^*And  then,  too,"  he  writes  in  his 
notes,  '*  I  was  ambitious.  I  had  heard 
that  every  year  there  was  a  competi- 
tion among  the  rTUiorique  forms  of  all 
the  schools  (of  Paris  and  Versailles)  in 
Latin  composition,  that  the  prize  given 
was  called  the prix  d^honneur^  and  that 
it  was  the  highest  of  all  school  distinc- 
tions.^ I  said  to  myself  that  I  would 
go  to  the  lyc^e  and  win  the  prix  d'^hon- 
fiewr." 

At  the  lyc^e  he  soon  became  the 
bead  boy,  and  in  1867  left  the  rheto- 
Hque  form  with  the  famous  prix  d  ^hon- 
tieur,  which  he  had  won  for  putting 

<  Tlie  Franoh  text  runs,  **  La  plos  haute  distino- 
tkm  de  rUniTenit^.*'  French  teoondary  schools 
«re  under  the  same  general  direction  as  the  Fac- 
ilities, and  together  form  the  **  UniTcrsit^  de 
JPranoe."  — Tbans. 


fine  Latin  sentences  on  the  dying  lips 
of  Demosthenes.  To  these  academic 
exercises  he  had  given  himself  up 
heart  and  soul.  In  after-life  he  re- 
ferred with  disdain  to  ^Hhe  pleasing 
and  sterile  teaching,  the  elegant  rou- 
tine of  the  lyc^e  ;  "  he  almost  regretted 
not  having  continued  to  attend  the 
quaint  and  modest  classes  at  the  Tal- 
mud Torah.  I  am  no  partisan  of  that 
too  purely  formal  kind  of  instruction 
that  cares  less  for  substance  than  for 
form,  and  teaches  boys  rather  to  speak 
than  to  think ;  but  to  the  lycde  James 
none  the  less  owed  much.  The  art  of 
composition  and  the  gift  of  expression 
may  be  purely  frivolous  when  they  do 
not  serve  to  give  relief  to  an  original 
thought.  But  when  the  thought  is 
there  they  are  of  the  greatest  value, 
not  only  in  communicating  to  others, 
but  because  they  develop  it  and  give  it 
precision  in  the  mind  of  the  thinker 
himself.  Nor  was  it  only  the  easy 
command  over  form  that  James  learnt 
at  school  —  he  gained  freedom  of 
thought ;  the  ancient  and  modern 
worlds  became  apparent  to  him  in  all 
their  complexity ;  his  taste  was 
formed  ;  it  was  there  that  he  learnt  to 
know  Tacitus  and  Pascal,  the  two 
favorite  authors  whose  works  remained 
on  his  table  until  the  day  of  his  death, 
and  also  the  poets  of  the  time,  and 
especially  Hugo,  for  whom  he  long  kept 
a  passionate  admiration.' 

On  his  promotion  from  the  rhitorique 
form  to  that  of  philosophie  he  was  en- 
chanted. With  scarcely  a  word  of 
guidance  from  his  masters  he  studied 
one  system  after  another,  and  retained 
an  amazing  grasp  of  them  all.  Among 
his  most  profound  and  original  articles 
are  the  essay  in  which  he  seeks  to  trace 
back  the  great  cosmogonies  of  India 
and  of  Greece  to  anterior  mythological 
conceptions,  and  that  on  the  Supreme 
God  of  the  Aryans.*  In  this  essay  he 
appears  as  an  Hellenist,  as  well  as  an 
Orientalist ;  the  result  of  the  thorough 
studies  of  the  lyc^e  is  evident. 

s  **  Hugo,  the  most  Biblical  of  modem  geninses,** 
he  wrote  somewhere.  For  him  the  praise  was 
supreme. 

"Essais  Orientauz/'  pp.  lOft-206;  and  Qmient-^ 
porary  Review,  October^  1879. 
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But  the  years  spent  there,  happy  for 
his  miud,  were  yet  sad  for  him,  for  his 
new  life  had  separated  him  from  his 
brother  Arsfene,  and  save  for  a  few 
houi-s  in  each  week  he  was  without  his 
only  conddant,  his  protector  and  ten- 
der friend.  At  last,  in  1868,  he  left 
the  lycde,  and  crowned  with  the  paper 
laurels  of  the  school  comedy,  he  had  to 
face  life.  What  was  he  to  do  ?  He 
was,  of  course,  advised  to  enter  the 
Ecole  Normale,  which  continued  the 
studies  of  the  lyc^e  ;  he  refused  to 
submit  his  mind  to  this  new  schooling. 
He  took  the  haccalauriat  and  the 
licence  Is'lettres J  and  the  haccalauriat 
is'Sciences,  and  passed  his  law  examina- 
tions ;  he  wrote  a  novel,  a  play,  and 
much  verse,  which  he  judged  later  to 
be  mediocre,  but  which  was  good  prac- 
tice for  his  pen.  ^^  I  knew  not  what  to 
do,"  he  writes  ;  '^  Ars^ne  had  found  his 
career  at  the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes. 
He  tried  to. instil  into  me  the  spirit  of 
philology,  but  failed.  I  am  very  slow 
to  take  up  new  ideas,  although  quick  to 
develop  them  when  once  I  have  under- 
stood. ...  I  spent  my  time  in  studying 
at  random.  ...  I  worked  at  the  natu- 
ral sciences,  for  which  I  thought  I  had 
a  gift,  but  I  cared  only  for  vague  gen- 
eralizations without  that  interest  in 
detail  which  is  the  beginning  of  wis- 
dom. ...  I  wanted  to  write  a  synthet- 
ical description  of  the  world.  I 
decided  to  give  ten  years  to  it ;  that  I 
would  devote  the  first  nine  years  to  the 
study  of  the  nine  sciences  successively, 
in  the  order  of  Comte,  and  that  I 
would  write  my  book  in  the  tenth." 
This  wonderful  plan  was  soon  aban- 
doned ;  the  counter-attractions  of  liter- 
ature, philosophy,  and  history  proved 
too  powerful.  James  had  learnt,  in 
pastime,  English,  German,  and  lUilian  ; 
enchanted  by  Byron,  Heine,  and  Car- 
ducci,  he  planned  a  history  of  the 
"  Satanic  "  literature.  Then  again  he 
wished  to  write  a  "Poetic  History  of 
the  French  Revolution,"  in  which  he 
would  have  brought  together  its  echoes 
in  the  poets  of  all  nations  ;  or,  haunted 
by  the  religious  problem  which  his  sep- 
aration from  Judaism  had  raised  in  his 


consciousness,  he  dreamed  of  a  general 
history  of  religions.  But  in  the  midst 
of  all  these  dreams  he  made  but  littl& 
advance  ;  those  who  had  expected  most 
from  him  began  to  shake  their  lieads  ^ 
but  James  himself  did  not  lose  confix 
de«ce,  nor  was  he  conscious  of  wastiug- 
his  time. 

Nor  was  the  time  really  lost.  Fortu- 
nate indeed  are  those  who,  betweei^ 
the  studies  of  youth  and  their  first 
original  work,  are  able  to  spend  a  few. 
years  in  the  state  of  fruitful  vacillation 
during  which  the  great  decision  that 
must  finally  be  taken  is  secretly  pre- 
pared. Meanwhile  the  eyes  and  eara 
are  awake  to  every  sight  and  eveiy 
sound,  the  hesitating  hand  essays  eaclk 
task  it  meets  but  only  to  quit  it,  and 
the  mind  traverses  the  world  freely,, 
seeking  for  the  place  of  which  it  must 
soon  take  possession,  and  not  know> 
ing  that  this  has  been  marked  out 
beforehand.  Our  French  youths,  so- 
early  enrolled  and  "  specialized,"  know^ 
little  of  these  delicious  and  profitable- 
wanderings  ;  Darmesteter,  owing  tothe- 
ignorance  in  which  he  still  was  of  his> 
true  vocation,  could  give  himself  ui> 
to  their  full  and  unbounded  delight. 
These  four  years  were  as  profitable  to* 
him  as  the  months  are  to  the  pure-bred 
colt  before  he  is  taken  to  the  race- 
course, when  he  is  left  to  skip  freely 
on  the  plain,  to  charge  against  thfr 
wind  and  to  follow  his  shadow  in  th» 
sun. 

But  daily  life  was  hard  for  the  poor 
free-lance.  He  was  obliged  to  give* 
lessons  for  several  Iiours  a  day,  to- 
climb  stairs  that  made  him  painfully 
breathless,  and  to  meet  faces  whose 
indifference  froze  him.  And  thea 
came  the  suffering  of  the  war  and  the* 
Commune  which  made  his  heart  bleed^ 
and  shook  his  fnith  in  his  country  and 
in  justice.  In  1871,  a  young  man  of 
twenty-two,  he  found  himself  without 
guidance,  without  light  from  within  or 
without,  feeling  that  he  was  capable  of 
accomplishing  great  things,  but  know- 
ing not  where  the  harvest  which  he 
was  to  reap  lay  ripening. 
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An  effort  of  will  pul  an  eud  to  a  state 
of  iudecisiou  which  might  finally  have 
become  dangerous.  He  saw  the  fulil- 
ity  of  his  many  and  fruilless  attempts, 
and  recognized  the  necessity  of  under- 
taking sonic  well-defined  task  and 
following  it  up  resolutely.  He  had 
been  attracted  towards  the  East  by 
the  lovely  reveries  just  collected  by 
Michelet  in  his  ^^  Bible  de  I'humanit^," 
and  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  already 
opened  one  of  the  gates  of  this  great 
world  to  him.  He  decided  to  follow 
the  advice  of  his  brother,  and  in  1872 
he  entered  the  Ecole  des  Hautes 
Etudes  (at  which  Ars^ne  had  just  been 
appointed  lecturer),  and  to  devote  him- 
self to  Oriental  studies,  without  decid- 
ing for  the  moment  to  which  branch 
he  should  attach  himself  specially.  It 
was  at  the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes 
that  he  became  sure  of  his  real  voca- 
tion, and  that  he  submitted  to  healthy 
discipline  a  mind  which,  left  to  itself, 
might  have  made  too  bold  an  attempt 
on  the  world,  and  advanced  to  the  con- 
quest of  truth  rather  by  adventurous 
leaps  than  by  sure  and  methodical 
progress. 

After  two  years'  study  his  professors 
declaretl  that  they  had  nothing  more  to 
teach  him,  and  that  it  was  now  for  him 
to  add  to  our  knowledge.  The  master, 
at  once  cautious  and  bold,  ingenious 
and  circumspect,  who  had  succeeded  in 
both  nmsing  and  controlling  his  youth- 
ful enthusiasm,  undertook  to  point  out 
the  way  he  should  take.  He  directed 
James  towards  a  particular  region  of 
Oriental  science,  the  study  of  the  Ira- 
nian religion  ;  a  province  which  the 
heroism  of  Anquetil-Duperron  and  the 
masterly  sagacity  of  Burnouf  had  in 
former  times  made  almost  French 
ground,  antl  on  which  M.  Br^l  hims^Jf 
had  brilliantly  maintained  the  rights  of 
the  first  occupants.  It  was,  in  spite  of 
the  work  of  these  men  and  of  English 
and  German  scholar's,  still  an  ill-known 
country,  of  which  the  approaches  were 
StUiMed  with  obstacles,  the  roads  hartlly 
opened  up,  and  in  which  a  few  culti- 
vated spots  stood  out  as  oases  in  the 
midst  of  vast  deserts.    To  venture  into 


it  needed  more  than  exceptional  cour- 
age and  endurance  ;  it  needed  an  ex- 
ceptional equipment.  The  domain  of 
Iran  touches  both  on  the  Semitic  do- 
main and  on  that  of  India ;  he  who 
would  study  it  must  be  acquainted  not 
only  with  the  successive  languages  of 
ancient  and  modern  Persia  (of  which 
some,  like  Pehlvi,  offer  almost  inextri- 
cable difficulties)  but  with  Sanskrit,. 
Hebrew,  and  Arabic,  and  with  the 
ideas  which  have  found  expression  ia 
these  tongues  during  the  last  thirty  cen- 
turies. Darmesteter  advanced  boldly^ 
and  his  first  steps  were  marked  by 
new  conquests.  For  twenty  years  he 
explored,  without  wearying  of  his  task^ 
the  most  arid  and  the  most  attractive 
regions  alike  of  this  mysterious  terri- 
tory, and  its  map  after  his  passage  is^ 
incomparably  fuller  and  more  precise 
than  it  was  before. 

His  first  work  was  a  study  of  two  of 
the  Zoroastrian  AmchcLspands^  Haur- 
vat&t  and  Ameret^t,^  which  from  the 
outset  revealed  the  surprising  extent 
of  a  knowledge  so  rapidly  acquired,  his. 
elegimce  in  composition,  his  subtlety  of 
thought,  and  the  soundness  and  bril- 
liancy of  his  style.  Two  years  later,  in 
his  book  on  "  Ormazd  and  Ahriman  "  * 
(his  thesis  for  the  doctor  of  lettei*s)^ 
he  attacked  the  centnil  problem  of  Zo- 
roastrianism.  Professor  Max  Miiller 
at  once  entrusted  the  young  man  with 
the  arduous  task  of  translating  the 
"  Aveata"  into  English,  for  the  great 
collection  of  '*  Sacred  Books  of  the 
East"  published  by  the  University  of 
Oxford.  While  giving  himself  ui> 
chiefly  to  this  difficult  piece  of  work^ 
Darmesteter  wrote  on  various  subjects,, 
and  collected  later  in  two  volumes  the 
"Etudes  Iraniennes,"  •  each  of  which 
marks  a  scientific  advance.  Soon,  how- 
ever, he  became  convinced  that  a  real 
comprehension  of  the  "  Avesta,"  which 
is  in  great  part  a  ritual,  was  only  pos- 
sible in  the  midst  of  the  people  wh» 
still  practise  the  rites  on  which  it  com- 

»  Twenty-ninth  fcucicuU  of  the  **  BibUoth^a» 
de  TEcole  des  Hautes  Etudes/*  Paris,  Bouillon. 

*  Twenty-ninth  fascicule  of  the  **  Bibliothequtt 
des  Hautes  Etudes." 

s  Etudes  Iianiennes,  2  toIs.  Syo,  Paris,  Bouillon^ 
1883. 
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tueDto,  or  to  which  its  recital  forms  an 
4fcccoinpanimeDt.  In  February,  1886,  he 
mailed  for  Bombay,  in  order  to  obtain 
from  the  Parsees,  who  still  keep  alive 
the  sacred  fire  of  the  Magi,  the  infor- 
mation he  needed  for  the  completion  of 
Ills  work.  From  Bombay  he  went  to 
Peshawur  and  Abbottabad,  where  he 
«pent  several  months  in  studying  the 
Afghan  language ;  and  he  there  made 
the  important  discovery  that  Afghan  is 
the  still  surviving  continuation  of  the 
language  of  the  ancient  Medes,  improp- 
erly called  Zend,  in  which  the  sacred 
book  of  Iran  is  written.  And  mean- 
while, like  the  geologist,  who  in  the 
midst  of  the  austere  labors  of  excava- 
tion and  boring,  picks  a  posy  of  wild 
£owers  by  the  way,  be  gathered  to- 
gether a  rich  collection  of  Afghan  pop- 
ular songs — a  treasure  as  precious  as 
it  was  unexpected,  both  for  poetry  and 
tfolklore.^ 

On  his  return  he  undertook,  this 
time  for  France,  a  complete  translation 
of  the  ''Avesta,"  accompanied  by  an 
ample  commentary.  In  four  years  he 
finished  this  heroic  task,^  and,  on  its 
completion,  the  Academic  des  Inscrip- 
tions et  Belles  Lettres  awarded  him 
the  prize  of  twenty  thousand  francs, 
given  every  ten  years  for  the  work 
within  its  purview  which  during  the 
•decade  has,  in  its  opinion,  '^  done  most 
honor  or  rendered  most  service  to  the 
country  ; "  and  the  decision  was  rati- 
fied by  the  whole  Institute.  But  the 
English  translation  still  remained  unfin- 
ished, and  he  was  pressed  to  complete 
it.  He  reconstructed  it  throughout, 
:and  finished  his  revision  in  eighteen 
months.  It  was  to  the  correction  of 
the  proofs  of  this  new  version  that  the 
last  hours  of  his  scientific  work  were 
<levoted.  The  introduction  is  almost 
complete,  and  will  be  published  by  his 
wife,  whom  he  had  associated  with  him 
in  his  work,  while  the  compilation  of 
the  index  is  entrusted  to  a  learned  and 
<levoted  disciple. 

1  Chants  Populftlret  det  Afghans,  Paris,  2  toIs. 
8to,  1888-1890,  published  hy  the  Sooi«t«  Asiatique. 
*  Zend-Aresta,  Tradnetion  nourelle  areo  Com- 


I  cannot  hope  to  give  here  an  ac- 
count of  the  whole  of  Darmesteter^s 
work  on  Iranian  subjects  ;  of  this, 
more  capable  judges  have  recorded,  or 
will  record,  their  estimate  elsewhere  ;* 
but  its  essential  characteristics  may  be 
briefiy  stated.  Darmesteter  mastered, 
conciliated,  and  combined  the  methods 
of  the  two  schools  which  before  him 
shared,  or  rather  disputed,  the  study  of 
the  "Avesta."  The  one  school  took 
as  its  sole  guide  native  tradition,  repre- 
sented in  writing  by  the  Pehlvi  transla- 
tions and  commentaries,  and  preserved 
by  the  Guebres  of  to-day  ;  the  othei*s 
regarded  these  traditions  as  without 
value,  and  paid  attention  to  the  Zend 
text  alone,  interpreting  the  language 
with  the  help  of  Sanskrit,  and  the  reli- 
gion with  the  help  of  the  Vedas. 
Darmesteter  laid  down  the  principle 
that  the  explanation  of  the  '*  Avesta  " 
must  be  sought  in  tradition  first  of  all, 
but  that  it  needs  to  be  completed  by 
the  methods  of  etymology  and  compar- 
ison. It  was  this  twofold  means  of 
investigation  that  enabled  him  to  fol- 
low the  development  of  Mazdeism  from 
its  remote  origin  down  to  the  latest 
forms  into  which  it  has  crystallized. 
Dualism,  which  is  the  fundamental 
idea  of  this  religion  —  i.e.,  the  antag- 
onism between  the  principles  of  go<^ 
and  evil  (Ormazd  and  Ahriman)  — 
dates  in  part  from  the  old  naturalistic 
conceptions  which  form  the  basis  of 
all  the  Indo-European  religions  ;  but 
the  powerful  and  original  form  which 
this  took  is  due  to  the  Iranian  genius, 
pei-sonified  by  legend  under  the  name 
of  Zoroaster. 

Of  the  "Avesto"  itself,  with  its 
combination  of  quaintness  and  gran- 
deur, at  once  repelling  by  its  strange 
and  surprising  puerility,  and  com- 
manding our  admiration  by  its  raond 
elevation,  Darmesteter  was  inclined  to 
attribute  the  composition  and  present 
form  to  comparatively  recent  times. 
He  discovered  in   it  the  influence  of 

*  M.  Barbier  de  Meynard,  president  of  the  So- 
ci^t^  Asiatique,  read  an  admirable  memoir  on 
Darmesteter*s  work  before  the  society  on  Novem- 
ber 9th.    M.  Br6al  is  writing  one  on  the  tame  snb^ 


mentaire  Hlstoriqne,  Paris,  18»-18e3,  3  toIs.  in    ject  for  the  Annuaire  de  PBeoU  de$  EamUa  Etude$ 
4to  (pubUshod  in  the  AnnaUi  du  MutU  Qmignet^      >  for  1806,  about  to  be  published. 
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Baddhism,  of  the  Bible,  and  of  Greek 
philosophy ;  and  thought  that  it  had 
been  drawn  up  about  the  time  of  the 
Christian  era  with  the  help  of  previ- 
ously existing  elements  which  can  no 
longer  be  discerned  with  certainty. 
On  these  conclusions  doubts  have  been 
thrown  by  competent  critics.  The  ex- 
istence of  Jewish  influence  is  an  espe- 
cially contestable  point,  because  the 
things  common  to  Grenesis  and  the 
**  Avesta  "  may  both  derive  from  that 
vast  Chaldean  source  from  which  there 
can,  at  the  present  day,  be  no  doubt 
that  Hebrew  tradition  has  borrowed, 
and  which  may  possibly,  at  some  fu- 
ture time,  after  further  investigation, 
prove  to  be  the  great  reservoir  of 
science,  religion,  art,  and  fable,  from 
which  the  whole  of  ancient  Asia  de- 
rived sustenance. 

Of  the  Mazdean  religion,  which  he 
analyzed  with  so  much  patience  and  so 
much  power,  Darmesteter  has  also  loft 
a  synthetical  account.  The  lecture 
which  he  gave  at  Bombay  in  1887  be- 
fore a  Parsee  audience  forms  a  curious 
incident  in  the  history  of  ideas.^  The 
representatives  of  the  ancient  religion, 
of  which  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes, 
made  profession  four-and- twenty  cen- 
turies ago  in  the  inscriptions  engraved 
on  the  rocks  of  Bdhistuu,  listened  to 
the  young  sage  from  the  West  with 
admiration  and  surprise  as  he  inter- 
preted the  faith  of  their  fathers, 
showed  the  great  place  it  had  held  in 
the  world,  and  rendered  homage  to  the 
moral  value  of  its  teachings.  In  the 
incessant  war  of  Ormazd  against  Ahri- 
man,  although  his  choice  is  left  free, 
roan  is  forced  to  take  part  with  one  or 
other  of  the  combatant  armies.  Each 
goo<l  thought,  good  word,  or  good  deed 
makes  for  the  good  principle ;  each 
bad  deed  makes  against  it.  Thus, 
during  his  lifetime,  man  may  be  the 
fellow- worker  and  the  soldier  of  the 
god  of  goo<l,  who  must  finally  triumph 
at  the  end  of  the  ages.  In  a  wide  and 
bold  generalization  the  speaker  showed 
bow  the  six  Asiatic  religions  —  Bi-ah- 

1  The  lecture  was  printed  in  the  Bombay  Qaxette 
In  Fbbraary,  1887 ;  a  rery  smaU  number  of  reprints 
were  also  stmek  off. 


manism,  Mazdeiam,  JBuddhism,  Juda- 
ism, Christianity,  and  Islam  —  which 
have  become  the  religions  of  humanity, 
all  conspire  towards  one  high  moral 
end ;  and  pointed  out  that  none  has 
given  a  more  powerful  impetus  to 
man's  moral  activity  than  the  reli- 
gion of  Zoroaster.  The  Farsees  were 
touched  by  the  eloquent  picture  of  the 
past ;  they  responded  to  the  lecturer's 
appeal  to  create  a  foundation  for  the 
publication  of  their  old  manuscripts, 
and  the  name  of  the  French  Magus  has 
remained  dear  and  honored  among 
them. 

At  the  same  time  that  his  scientific 
studies  had  taken  a  precise  direction 
James  Darmesteter  had  found  his  place 
and  occupation  in  life.  He  was  ap- 
pointed ripititeur  for  Zend  at  the  Ecole 
des  Hautes  Etudes  in  1877,  then  dtrec- 
tenT-adjoini^  and  finally  directeur.  In 
1885  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
the  Persian  languages  and  literature 
at  the  College  de  France.  During  all 
this  time,  not  content  with  his  re- 
searches on  ancient  Iran,  he  extended 
his  studies  into  the  most  varied  fields 
of  the  great  Oriental  domain.' 

In  1885,  when  the  fantastic  appear- 
ance of  the  Mahdi  suddenly  offered  to 
the  eyes  of  a  sceptical  world  a  terribly 
real  iucarnation  of  some  of  the  oldest 
dreams  of  the  religious  imagination, 
he  delivered  at  the  Sorbonne  an  ad- 
dress, sparkling  with  wit  and  learning, 
on  the  origin,  the  predecessors,  and 
the  inevitable  successors  of  this  strange 
personage.  He  proved  himself  as  fa- 
miliar with  Islam  as  with  Imn,  and 
showed  that  the  Mahdi  corresponds  to 
the  son  of  Zoroaster,  who  is  to  come 
at  the  end  of  time  in  order  to  fight  with 
and  conquer  Ahriman.* 

In  1877  he  published  a  delicious 
study  on  "The  Origins  of  Persian 
Poetry,"  *  in  which  he  showed  what 
this  poetry  had  been  before  its  classical 

«  Essaifl  Orientanx,  Paria,  A.  L^ry,  1883, 8vo. 

*  Le  Ifahdi  depuis  lee  Origines  de  TlBlam  jusqn' 
k  no6  jours.  Paris,  Lerooz,  18mo,  1886.  T^rans- 
lated  into  English  by  Miss  Ada  Ballin  under  the 
title  "  The  Mahdi,"  London,  Pisher  Unwin,  12ino. 

*  Les  Origlnes  de  la  Po^ie  persane.  Paris,  Le- 
roux,  18mo,  1877.  Published  originaUy  in  the  form 
of  articles  in  the  Journal  de$  DibaU, 
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perioil  properly  so  called,  and  with  a 
skilful  baud  culled  the  most  delicate 
flowers  of  these  all  but  unknowu 
gardens.  It  was  there,  among  other 
charming  verses,  that  he  found  the 
distich  in  which  a  poet  of  the  nhith 
century,  Chahid  of  Bactriaua,  ex- 
pressed a  poignant  truth  by  so  original 
a  flexure  :  ^^  If  pain  gtive  out  smoke  like 
a  fire,  the  world  would  forever  be 
darkened." 

I  have  no  space  even  to  mention  here 
the  many  essays  he  wrote  ou  subjects 
of  philology,  mythology,  and  litei-ary 
history  in  the  scientitic  journals,  which 
looked  on  his  collaboration  as  an  hon- 
ored distinction.  But  the  honor  was 
for  him  when,  in  1882,  the  Soci^t^ 
Asiatique  asked  him  to  become  secre- 
tary to  that  body.  The  heavy  under- 
taking which  this  implied  he  accepted 
joyfully,  and  faithfully  fulfilled.  He 
succeeded  Renan,  and  seemed  to  be 
the  only  man  capable  of  succeeding 
him.  Among  the  duties  of  the  office  is 
that  of  writing  an  annual  report  on  the 
progress  of  Oriental  studies,  and  to  do 
this  adequately  there  is  needed  not 
only  the  knowledge,  rarely  given  to 
one  man,  of  the  four  or  five  different 
territories  of  their  vast  domain,  but  the 
gift  of  arranging  in  order  and  throwing 
light  on  materials  of  the  most  diverse 
origin,  sureness  of  judgment,  great 
tact,  immense  reading,  and  a  mind 
always  on  the  alert.  The  seven  re- 
ports written  by  James  Darmesteter 
are  models  in  a  kind  of  work  in  which 
Burnouf,  Mohl,  and  Renan  had  vari- 
ously excelled.  His  last  report  (that 
of  1893)  is  in  great  part  devoted  to  the 
exposition  of  Renan's  work  as  an 
Orientalist.  But  he  could  not  refrain 
from  giving  a  clear  and  profound 
account  of  the  intellectual  life,  as  a 
whole,  of  the  master  who  had  exer- 
cised on  him,  as  on  the  whole  world, 
so  great  an  influence.  He  was  unique 
in  being  able  to  speak  with  equal 
mastery  of  the  scholar,  philosopher, 
and  poet  who  wrote  the  **  Histoire  des 
Langues  S^mitiques,"  the  **  Avenir  de 
la  Science,"  and  the  "  Souvenirs  d'En- 
fance."  It  was  a  happy  destiny  that 
made  it  his  duty  to  perform  the  task. 


and  that  gave  to  the  world  an  adequate 
interpretation  of  so  complex  and  evea 
deceptive  a  nature,  unchanging  in  its- 
depths,  but  infinitely  mobile  on  the 
surface,  beneath  the  varying  play  of 
light  and  shade. 

My  account  of  James  Darmesteter'e 
relations  with  the  East  would  be  in- 
complete without  a  woi-d  on  the  "  Let- 
tres  sur  I'lnde,"*  which  revealed  new 
aspects  of  his  understanding  and  hi» 
powers.  Journeys  in  England,  Spain^ 
Greece,  and  Turkey  had  accustomed 
his  eye  to  take  delight  in  the  varied 
aspects  of  nature,  and  had  given  him 
insight  into  the  various  forms  of  hu- 
man life.  In  the  story  of  his  stay  in 
India  he  exhibits  his  power  of  lumi- 
nous portrayal  and  keen  observation. 
The  accounts  of  his  dealings  with  his 
goo<l  friends  the  Afghans  are  genre 
pictures,  piquant  as  they  are  true. 
But  the  voyage  also  developed  a  new 
side  of  his  intellectual  activity,  the 
existence  of  which  could  scarcely  have 
been  suspected  :  the  philologist  and  the 
dreamer  proved  to  be  a  politician  and 
a  man  of  affairs.  He  was  received  with 
honor  by  the  highest  Indian  officials^ 
and  mixed  familiarly  with  the  hum- 
blest classes  of  the  subject  populations. 
He  studied  attentively  the  springs  of 
government,  estimated  the  silent  and 
opposed  forces  which  have  been  hith- 
erto maintained  in  equilibrium  in  this 
enormous  and  complicated  machine,, 
and  he  pointed  out  the  defects  and 
fissures  which  may  one  day  load  to  a 
stoppage  or  an  explosion.  He  returned 
from  India  with  a  better  knowledge  of 
men,  and  with  his  experience  and  the 
field  of  his  thought  widened  in  every 
direction. 


The  great  labors  in  the  domain  of 
Oriental  and  more  particularly  Iranian 
studies,  that  would  have  absorbed  or 
exceeded  the  powers  of  any  other  man, 
left  Darmesteter  leisure  to  satisfy  the 
other  needs  of  his  being.  One  of  the 
many  intellectual  shoots  which  sprang 
u*>  during  his  early  manhood   had  be* 
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come  a  tree,  but  uone  withered  ;  lie 
retuaiiied  what  he  wais  by  nature — ix 
thinker,  a  patriot,  a  poet,  and  a  writer, 
as  well  su)  a  scholar.  His  pro(li*;iou:i 
power  of  work,  equalled  in  no  oilier 
man  I  have  met,  enabled  him  lo  com- 
bine Ihe  most  various  intellectual  occu- 
paliims  without  fatiijrue.  One  of  those 
to  which  he  returned  oftenest  in  the 
course  of  his  life  was  the  stu<ly  of 
En>;lish  poetry.  This  poetry,  which 
suggests  more  than  it  expresses,  was 
admirably  suited  to  his  own  person- 
ality, which  in  matters  apart  from  pure 
science,  ever  remained  enveloped  in  a 
certiiiii  mystery,  both  for  others  anil 
hinvself  ;  he  never  translated  it  into  a 
completely  objective  form,  or  with  the 
precision  of  deduition  so  dear  to  the 
Latin  genius. 

On  English  poetry  Darmesteter  wrote 
«ome  exquisite  and  too  little  known 
chapters,^  and  among  others,  a  study 
of  Wordsworth  (a  closed  book  to  most 
French  readers),  a  mar\'el  of  sympathy 
and  comprehension.  He  published  an 
•edition  of  ^^  Macbeth  "  (now  used  in 
more  than  one  English  university), 
preceded  by  a  masterly  study  of  the 
development  of  Shakespeare's  genius.' 
He  was  the  first  to  make  known  In 
France  the  poet  who  has  been  called 
the  moilern  Shakespeare  (but  a  Sliake- 
«peare  for  the  study),  Robert  lirown- 
ing  ;  and  discovered  to  us  the  poem  of 
**  Herv^  Riel,"  which  we  should  hold 
•doubly  dear.  In  1871,  when  England 
«ent  to  Paris,  shuddering  and  hungry, 
the  splendid  subscription  (£120,000) 
which  relieved  so  much  misery,  Brown- 
ing contributed  to  it  by  sending  to  a 
periodical  *  a  little  poem  in  which  he 
tells  the  act  of  shnple  heroism,  too  little 
remembered  in  Fnmce,  of  an  obscure 
«ailor  of  Le  CroiKic.  It  is  impossthle, 
too,  to  read  without  being  moved,  the 
•delicate  and  touching  study  of  MI^a 
Toru  Dutt,  the  young  Hindoo  girl,  dead 

1  EMaifl  de  Litt^rature  Anglafse,  Paris.  Dela- 
grare,  12mo,  1888. 

>  This  preface  is  republished  in  the  "  Essais  de 
Lltt^ratare  Anglais."  The  Tolnme  on  Shakespeare 
in  Lectoe  and  Ondin's  series  of  **  Olasslques  Pop- 
ulaires**  most  also  be  mentioned  in  this  connec- 
tion. 

« The  ComMUl  Maga»k%e, 


at  the  age  of  twenty,  whose  tender 
little  heart  bled  so  for  the  misfortunes 
of  Fnmce,  and  who  had  translated  a 
selection  of  French  poetry  into  English 
before  she  essayed  to  give  new  life  to 
some  of  the  old  legends  of  her  own 
ccmnlry. 

But   James    Darmesteter^s    master- 
piece in  this  kind  is  the  preface  which 
lie  wrote  in  1888  to  his   translation  of 
the    poems  of    Miss  Mary  Robinson.^ 
The  originality  of  a  poet,  difficult  as  it 
always  is  to  convey,  has  never  been 
delineated  with  more  power  and  deli- 
cacy, followed  up  with  more  sympathy, 
expressed   more   happily ;    never,  per- 
haps, have  one  mind  and   heart  been 
more   interpenetrated  by  another.     A 
volume  by  Miss  Robinson  had  reached 
him    during    his    8t>iy    at    Peshawur. 
Read  in  absence  and  solitude,  the  lines, 
with  their  grace   and  depth  and  their 
penetrating  music,  waked  in   him  all 
the    echoes    of    thought    and    feeling. 
When  he  returned  to  Europe  he  be- 
came   acquainted  with    the  author  of 
*'  Darwinism "   and   "  An    Orchard    at 
Avignon,"  and  two  lives  that  seemed 
parted  by  every  extermd  circumstance 
became   united,  alas  !   but  for  a  short 
time.     But  for  six  years  two  of  the 
fullest  and  deepest-noted  lyres  touched 
by    the    breath    of    these    latter  days 
were  attuned  in  magic  harmony.    And 
thus  in  a  world   where    life  and  our 
dreams  seem  to  meet  but  for  mutual 
destruction,  for    once   poetry    became 
real,  and  reality  an  exquisite  poem. 

But,  save  in  this  one  episode,  poetry 
was  only  the  music  of  his  hours  of 
recreation.  His  thoughtful  and  pro- 
founil  spirit  was  still  ]n*eoccupied  with 
the  search  after  the  ideal,  and  ti*oubled 
by  the  agitation  that  followed  his  rup- 
ture with  his  ancestral  belief.  In  the 
heaven  of  his  thought  he  did  not  re- 
enlhrone  Ihe  fallen  Jewish  god,  nor 
did  he  erect  the  cross  of  the  Christian 
Calvnry.  But  Ihe  pnlc,  crncitied  man 
of  Jerusalem  still  haunted  his  heart ; 
he  could  neither  embnice  nor  pul  him 
from  him.  In  the  prose  poems  united 
under  the  title  of  *'  La  Ldgende  Di- 
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vine/'  ^  he  has  expressed  the  complex 
sentiments  with  which  he  regarded  the 
Son  of  Mary.  He  loved  him  iu  so  far 
as  he  was  the  incarnation  of  what  was 
highest  and  purest  in  Jewish  tradi- 
tion ;  he  could  not  forgive  his  faith- 
lessness to  this  tradition ;  he  helieved 
that  his  kingdom  was  at  an  end,  and 
grieved  that  it  should  be  so.  In  the 
finest  of  these  poems,  suggested  by  a 
magnificent  passage  in  Isaiah,  he  pic- 
tures Christ  himself  descending  into 
the  Scheol  and  finding  there  the  gods 
whom  he  has  dethroned  ;  they  insult 
him,  then  ask  him  to  join  with  them  in 
cursing  man,  who  creates  and  then  de- 
stroys them,  as  a  child  might  break  and 
cast  off  the  playthings  he  has  himself 
made.  But  the  poet  returns  to  the 
earth  and  finds  it  drear  and  empty, 
devoid  of  faith  and  hope,  *'  mothers, 
weeping  over  their  dead  children,  no 
longer  raise  their  eyes  to  heaven  ; " 
men's  souls  scorched  by  the  simoom 
of  nothingness,  some  despairing,  some 
rebelling,  others  absorbed  in  the  enjoy- 
ment and  the  trouble  of  the  moment. 
"And  a  few  there  were  who  watched 
the  great  inanimate  madness  roll  on 
past  them  and  through  them  ;  who 
wept,  when  the  tears  came,  without 
hope  and  without  a  malediction,  and 
when  their  hour  struck,  fell,  disdain- 
ful, and  with  a  smile  on  their  lips." 

But  in  spite  of  this  affected  stoicism, 
the  man  who  wrote  these  lines  was 
manifestly  not  indifferent  to  the  sud- 
den crumbling  of  the  divine  in  himself 
and  in  the  world.  Even  to  face  the 
universe  with  disdain  or  a  smile  is  still 
to  put  something  of  one's  heart  into 
one's  philosophic  contemplation.  It  is 
still  a  religion.  James  at  that  time 
thought  that  he  had  lost  all  belief.  He 
suffered  in  the  loss,  and  the  very  act  of 
suffering  implied  the  seeking  for  a  new 
religion.  He  was  destined  to  find  it  in 
the  Bible,  of  which  he  had  rejected 
the  letter,  but  of  which,  later,  he  dis- 
covered, renewed,  and  announced  what 

1  "  La  L^gende  Divine/*  12mo,  1890.  *'  La  Chate 
da  Christ"  bad  been  published  by  Oharavay,  in 
1879,  and  appeared  as  a  translation  from  the  En- 
glish. [A  piart  of  the  poem  was  iu  fact  originally 
oomposed  in  English.  —  Trans.] 


seemed  to  him  to  be  its  true  spirit* 
But  before  dealing  with  what  may  be 
termed  the  "prophetic,"  and  what  ia 
the  most  original  portion  of  his  achieve* 
meut,  a  word  must  be  said  about  oue 
other  aspect  of  his  complex  person* 
ality  ;  I  mean  its  patriotic  aspect. 

James  Darmesteter  was,  as  I  have 
said,  an  ardent  and  almost  mystically 
ardent  patriot.  In  1881  he  published^ 
under  the  pseudonym  of  J.  D.  Lefran- 
9ais,  a  little  book  called  ^^  Lectures 
Patriotiques,"  which  should  find  a  place 
in  all  French  schools.*  In  it  he  siuga 
the  praise  of  the  France  of  history^ 
but  more  especially  the  France  of  the 
Revolution  'm  its  purest  and  highest 
aspirations.  The  Jews  who  owe  to- 
the  Be  volution  their  emancipation  and 
their  status,  are  led  to  look  on  it  as  a 
kind  of  revelation  of  justice  and  peace. 
While  condemning  with  horror  ita 
crimes  and  its  excesses,  Darmesteter 
was  inclined  more  and  more  to  attribute 
to  it  an  almost  divine  character.  It 
was  associated  in  his  mind  with  the 
adoration  which  he  had  for  Jeanne 
d'Arc.  Jeanne  d'Arc  was  for  him  a 
first  and  sublime  revelation  of  the  con- 
science  of  the  people  of  France,  and 
she  and  the  Revolution  were  to  him 
*^  two  of  the  sublimest  things  that  have 
ever  appeared  on  this  earth."  « 

But  while  our  two  great  political 
parties  each  claim  the  pure  heroine  of 
Orleans  for  their  own,  James  raised  her 
above  the  region  of  discussion  as  an 
angel  of  fraternal  concord.  In  his  own 
politics  he  was  inspired  by  her,  and» 
like  her,  by  what  is  greatest,  deepest, 
and  most  durable  in  the  soul  of  the 
nation.  Here  we  find  the  source  of 
the  magnificent  article  published  soon 
after  its  foundation,  in  the  Jievue  de 
FaHs.^  The  consideration  of  our  re- 
cent history  led  him  to  an  illuminating 
and  exalted  political  philosophy.  He^ 
like  Jeanne  d'Arc,  saw  that  our  suffer- 

*  The  fourth  edition,  in  12mo,  was  published  in 
1891  (Delagrave). 

s  He  expressed  his  admiration  for  Jeanne  d'Aro 
more  fully  in  a  finely  written  and  very  interesting 
article  published  by  the  NouvtUe  Hevue  in  1879^ 
"  Jeanne  d*Aro  Jug^  par  lea  Anglais.** 

*  "  La  Guerre  et  la  Paix  Int^rieure  de  1871  k 
1893/'  Bevue  de  Paris,  Feb.  15, 1894. 
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ings  could  only  be  healed  and  our 
strenglli  restored  by  the  love  of  all  for 
all ;  and  be  proposed  a  general  disar- 
mament of  our  hatreds  and  our  envies 
in  a  <vreat  movement  to  help  the  poor, 
which  would  morally  make  France  the 
first  of  nations,  and  would  cause  the 
seemingly  dried-up  sources  of  our  moral 
life  to  flow  again  on  every  side.^  Un- 
fortunately the  sublime  sermon  excited 
only  sterile  or  impotent  admiration, 
and  Radicals  and  Conservatives,  So- 
cialbts  and  Individualists,  continued  to 
fight  on  the  bosom  of  the  mother  coun- 
try. "  C'est  grand'  pitie  du  royaume 
de  France  I "  said  our  honnt  Lor- 
raine I* 

These  notions  of  peace  and  justice 
bring  us  bacic  to  the  most  cherished 
conception  of  the  latter  years  of  James 
Darmesteter,  a  conceplion  in  which  re- 
ligion and  philosophy,  love  of  mankind 
and  patriotism  are  united.  It  rests 
essenliidly  on  the  idea  that  the  modern 
spirit  is  in  truth  a  very  ancient  one. 
The  greatness  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  its  madness,  are  summed  up 
in  the  belief  that  abstract  justice  may 
be  made  to  reign  upon  earth.  The 
belief  was  held  already  by  the  Jewish 
prophets,  and  a  Frenchman  of  the 
stock  of  Israel  could  not  but  be  struck 
by  the  identity  of  inspiration  in  the 
two  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  of  all 
the  methods  by  which  man  has  ex- 
pressed his  relation  to  the  infinite, 
Hebrew  monotheism,  interpreted  in  a 
cerUiin  sense,  seems  to  be  that  most 
capable  of  lending  itself  to  an  alliance 
with  the  results  of  experimental  sci- 
ence. It  was  on  these  bases  that  the 
author  of  the  *^  Chute  du  Christ,"  tak- 
ing a  higher  stand  than  that  of  the 
selfish  seeking  after  personal  happiness 
which  leads  inevitably  to  either  de- 
spair or  renunciation,  believed  that 
humanity  might  build  up  a  new  faith, 
in  which  Christianity,  rejuvenated, 
would  hold  communion  with  science. 
The  idea  appeared  for  the  first  time  in 
a  pamphlet  published  in  1881,  and  en- 

1  With  this  article,  which  oaosed  bo  much  sensa* 
tion  at  the  time,  most  be  mentioned  the  one  on  the 
death  of  President  Oarnot,  published  on  July  1. 

t  Jeanne  d'Arc 


titled  "Coup  d'oeil  sur  PHistoire  da 
Peuple  juif,"  *  which  first  revealed  ia 
the  learned  Orientalist  a  great  wnter 
and  an  original  thinker.  The  religioi^ 
of  Israel  in  its  essential  features,  and 
excluding  its  legends  and  its  observ- 
ances, the  religion  as  it  was  conceived 
by  the  prophets  according  to  the  author 
(and  to  Re  nan),  is  capable  of  becoming; 
the  eternal  religion,  for  it  is  reducible 
to  two  dogmas  —  the  divine  unity,  and 
the  belief  in  the  future  reign  of  God 
upon  earth  ;  "  that  is  to  say,  the  unity 
of  law  in  the  universe  and  the  earthly 
triumph  of  justice  among  men.  These 
are  the  two  dogmas  which  at  the  pres- 
ent time  light  up  the  way  for  the 
scientific  and  social  advance  of  man- 
kind ;  there  modern  names  are  "  the 
'  unity  of  force '  and  the  '  belief  ia 
progress.'  .  .  .  Humanity,  as  she  is 
dreamed  by  those  who  wish  to  be  called 
freethinkers,  may  possibly  renounce 
with  her  lips  the  Bible  and  its  woi'k  ; 
she  cannot  reject  it  from  her  heart 
without  plucking  out  her  most  precious 
possession,  the  belief  in  unity,  the  hope 
in  justice." 

Thus,  after  his  long  journeyinga 
through  the  many  worlds  of  thought, 
the  mind  and  heart  of  the  schoolboy  of 
the  Talmud  Torah  returned  to  the 
Bible,  from  which  he  had  turned  away, 
and  found  there  satisfaction  of  his  need 
for  truth,  and  of  his  yearnings  for  jus- 
tice. Plainly,  only  a  Jew  could  con- 
ceive this  idea,  or  frame  this  ingenioua 
adaptation  of  ancient  dogma  to  modern 
thought ;  only  a  Jew  could  summon 
wandering  and  dispersed  humanity  to 
assemble  and  take  refuge  beneath  the 
tabernacles  of  Shem.  It  was  the  soul 
of  the  prophet  of  Israel  living  again  ia 
the  descendant  of  Rabbi  Akiba. 

Woe  [he  wrote]  to  the  scholar  who  ap- 
proaches the  things  of  God  without  having 
in  the  depths  of  his  conscience,  in  the  in- 
destructible foundation  of  his  being,  aa 
unknown  sanctuary  from  which  now  and 
again  there  rises  the  perfume  of  the  in- 
cense, a  verse  of  a  psalm,  the  dolorous  yet 
triumphant  cry  of  his  fathers,  with  which 

*  Published  first  independently,  then  in  the 
**  Essais  Orientauz,"  and  again  in  the  "  Proph^tes 
d*Isra«." 
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in  his  childhood  he  called  oat  to  God,  and 
that  brings  him  into  sadden  commaniou 
^th  the  prophets  of  old. 

To  the  working  out  of  this  idea  James 
devoted  himself  more  and  more  ar- 
dently. We  find  it  developed  and  more 
closely  defined  in  articles  published  in 
1881, 1883,  and  1888,  and  finally  in  1891 
Le  gave  it  its  historic  basis  nud  its  most 
<!omplele  expression  in  his  masterly 
study  on  the  "  Prophets  of  Israel."  ^ 
He  shows  there  how  little  importance 
the  prophets  attached  to  the  official 
religion,  and  even  to  the  precepts  of 
the  law,  and  that  they  uttered  curses 
upon  their  times,  not  only  because  of 
tuen^s  impiety,  but  for  the  hardness  of 
their  hearts  and  their  contempt  for  jus- 
tice. *'  I  hate,  I  despise  your  feasts," 
said  the  God  of  the  shepherd  Amos. 
*'. Though  ye  offer  me  burnt  offerings 
And  meat  offerings  I  will  not  accept 
them,  neither  will  I  regard  the  peace 
offerings  of  your  fat  beasts.  Take  thou 
away  from  me  the  noise  of  thy  songs, 
for  I  will  not  hear  the  melody  of  thy 
viols.  But  let  judgment  spring  forth 
like  the  waters,  and  justice  like  a 
mighty  stream."  And  then,  associat- 
ing for  once  Greek  thought  with  Jewish 
feeling,  he  quotes  the  immortal  lines  of 
Xiucretius,  in  which  he  says  that  true 
piety  consists  not  in  prayer  at  the  altar 
or  the  sacrifice  of  victims,  but  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  world  with  a  pure 
and  untroubled  spirit,  and  he  con- 
cludes :  "The  religion  of  the  twentieth 
century  is  contained  in  these  two  cries  ; 
it  will  spring  from  the  union  of  proph- 
ctism  and  science." 

Thus  the  latest  prophet,  a  Jew  by 
race,  a  Greek  by  culture,  a  Frenchman 
In  heart.  We  ask  ourselves  if  the 
twentieth  century  shall  indeed  fulfil  his 
prophecy  ?  Is  the  Jewish  leaven  des- 
tined still  to  work  in  the  ferment  of  the 
limes  to  come  ?  The  God  of  the  Bible 
is  external  to  the  universe,  and  he 
governs  it  arbitrarily  ;  to  interpret  him 
into  the  fundamental  unity  of  natural 
forces  acting  immutably  and  blindly, 
ever  in  the  same  way  under  the  same 

1  Published,  together  with  other  essays,  in  a  rol- 
uroe  entitled  '*  Les  Proph^tes  d'lsra^.'*  Paris, 
Galmann  lAry,  1892,  8to,  and  1894, 12ino. 


conditions  —  is  this  anything  more  than 
the  exercise  of  a  subtle  imagination  ? 
and  can  this  ingenious  piece  of  exege- 
sis serve  as  a  basis  for  science  ?  Has 
the  belief  in  progress  resulting  from 
the  slow  evolution  of  humanity  —  a  be- 
lief which,  moreover,  is  weakening  in 
men's  minds  —  has  this  anything  (o  do 
with  the  promise  of  the  reign  of  heaven 
upon  earth  brought  to  us  by  a  God-sent 
Messiah  ?  Whatever  be  the  answer 
reserved  by  the  future  to  these  ques- 
tions, the  translation  into  modern  lan- 
guage of  the  old  songs  of  hope,  lost  in 
the  torment  of  the  night  of  time,  is 
none  the  less  moving  and  splendid. 
The  part  of  revealer  and  the  spreader 
of  the  truth  which  the  prophets  as- 
signed to  Judah  is  assigned  by  their 
successor  to  the  France  whom  he  loved. 
He  calls  her  to  shine  forth  in  beauty, 
justice,  and  truth,  so  as  to  be  a  light  to 
the  nations  ;  he  foresees  her,  by  the 
sole  ascendency  of  her  genius  and  her 
faith,  leading  them  into  the  way  which 
she  was  the  first  to  find.*  The  ideal 
always  contains  something  chimerical. 
Its  function  is  to  rouse  noble  and  fruit- 
ful aspirations  ;  and  those  who  mould 
their  natures  on  the  model  here  set  be- 
fore them  will  assuredly  become  loftier 
and  larger-minded,  more  generous  and 
more  just,  more  French  in  the  sense  in 
which  our  friend  used  the  word. 

But  the  apocalypses  written  by 
Darmesteter  raise  a  more  delicate  prob- 
lem even  than  the  scientific  question 
or  the  social  question,  I  mean  the  reli- 
gious. He  not  only  asserted  that  Uie 
old  Jewish  prophetisra  was  capable  of 
regenerating  the  world  by  means  of 
truth  and  justice,  he  wished  to  make 
Christianity  return  to  the  source  from 
which  it  sprang.  He  believed  that  the 
Church  would  only  find  its  salvation 
and  recover  its  empire  over  men  by 
returning  to  the  spirit  of  Amos  and 
Jeremiah.  In  his  opinion  Christian 
Messianism,  by  tnmsporting  the  king- 
dom of  God  far  from  the  earth  and 
from  this  life,  bad  deprived  it  of  its 
power  for  good  in  the  world  ;  while  at 
the  same  time  it  had  imbibed  and  be- 
come inseparably  attached  to  a  super* 
natural  element,  that  in  Judaism  bad 
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Temaioed  more  ezterDal,  and  could  be 
abandoned  witboul  danger  to  its  efficacy 
on  men.  He  addressed  the  Church 
without  hostility,  with  respectful  admi- 
ration, and  a  sincere  desire  for  con- 
cord, and  invited  her  to  renew  herself 
for  all  time  by  returning  to  the  cradle 
of  her  youth.  He  thought  thus  to  con- 
struct not  only  a  religion,  but  the  only 
iiidestruclible  religion.  But  what  is  a 
religion  that  denies  the  intervention  of 
God  in  life,  and  thereby  knows  no 
prayer;  a  religion  which  does  not 
promise  a  future  life  to  repair  the  in- 
justice of  this  one  ?  So  long  as  there 
are  men  who  cannot  be  content  with 
human  knowledge,  or  rather  with  hu- 
man ignorance,  who  cannot  be  resigned 
to  death  and  to  suffering  without  a 
reason,  so  long  will  they  only  give  the 
name  of  religion  to  something  which 
offers  them  an  explanation  of  the 
vorld  and  the  promise  of  infinite  hap- 
piness. By  putting  an  end  to  earthly 
Messianism,  and  proclaiming  '*  that  its 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,*'  Chris- 
tianity has  separated  religion  forever 
from  the  domain  of  science  and  of  poli- 
tics ;  it  has  created  its  own  domain, 
above  and  apart  from  the  others,  where 
Alone  it  is  really  itself. 

To  call  the  love  of  truth  and  good- 
ness religion  may  be  to  ennoble  still 
more  our  noblest  instincts,  but  it  can- 
not satisfy  a  need  of  an  entirely  differ- 
ent kind  which  religion  alone  can 
aatisfy.  "  If,"  says  Darmesteter,  "  the 
Clhurch  misses  her  destiny,  if  in  the 
name  of  an  immutability  that  is  only  a 
•fiction  of  dogma  contradicted  by  her 
tiistory  from  its  very  beginnings,  she 
opposes  a  non  possumua  to  llie  de- 
mands of  the  future,  the  inevitable 
work  will  be  accomplished  otherwise  if 
less  easily  ;  the  spirit  of  the  coming 
times  will  lose  the  advantage  of  this 
marvellous  instrument  of  unity  and 
propagandism,  and  the  scientific  sect 
alone  must  bear  the  charge  of  the 
world."  Yet  if  the  Church  were  to 
renounce  her  part  as  a  means  of  mystic 
<;(»mmunication  between  the  soul  and 
Gofl,  if  she  did  nothing  more  than 
affirm  the  unity  of  natural  laws  and  the 
principle  of  progress,  in  what  respect' 
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would  she  really  differ  from  the  '<  sci- 
entific sect "  ? 

What  must  always  command  our 
admiration  in  the  meditations  in 
which  Darmesteter  has  expressed  the 
thoughts  of  his  forefathers,  as  in  the 
burning  eloquence  of  his  predecessors 
twenty-six  centuries  ago,  is  the  anient, 
passionate,  and  ingenuous  love  of  jus- 
tice, the  lovely  and  veiled  go<Ules8 
whom  we  adore,  though  her  face  is  un- 
known to  us.  With  this,  James  com- 
bined a  love  of  that  peace  which  the 
prophets,  more  prodigal  of  the  red-hot 
cautery  than  the  healing  balm  to  the 
wounds  of  men,  hardly  more  than 
dreamed  of  for  the  distant  future.  It 
is  only  in  the  Messianic  times  that  the 
wolf  shall  lie  down  with  the  lamb,  the 
lion  shall  feed  with  the  sheep,  and  ^'  a 
little  child  shall  lead  them."  Darmes- 
teter would  have  wished  to  see  the 
coming  of  these  days,  and  to  be  that 
blessed  child. 

Nor  did  our  hon  Lorrain  weary  of 
preaching  concord  and  love.  If  he  had 
taught  in  the  Middle  Ages  he  would 
have  been  called  '*  Doctor  Pacificus." 
He  loved  peace  with  a  large-minded- 
ness  born  of  the  power  to  perceive  the 
lofty  reconciliation  of  apparent  contra- 
dictions, with  the  tenderness  of  a  heart 
that  knew  suffering,  but  neither  hatred 
nor  envy. 

But  he  was  capable  of  indignation. 
We  discover  the  vehemence  of  the  old 
Ncbiim  in  the  noble  pages  and  the 
vibrating  wortls  in  which  he  brands  the 
form  of  literature  that  enervates 
France  within  and  dishonors  her 
abroad ;  ^  and  in  the  anathema  he 
hiunched  against  the  cynical  avowal  of 
the  man  who  boasts  that  in  1871  he 
held  the  leash  within  his  hand,  and 
secretly  let  loose  the  dogs  of  war.> 
But  his  holy  anger  did  not  long  weigh 
down  his  spirit,  which  especially  dur- 
ing these  last  few  years  had  become 
free  from  all  bitterness  and  filled  with 
serenity.  He  announced  with  confi- 
dence the  good  news  of  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  men's  minds  through  science 
and  of  their  hearts  through  love  ;   he 

1  See  the  Rewe  Blent  of  Maroh  2, 1888. 
^  See  the  Revue  Bleue  of  Noremher  26, 1802; 
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was  preparing,  when  he  was  touched 
by  the  wing  of  death,  to  give  us  what 
he  called  VEvangile  Eternel,  by  which 
he  meant  a  collection  of  all  those 
things  in  the  old  Hebrew  Bible  that 
can  still  strengthen,  raise,  and  console 
all  mankind,  and  direct  its  way  towards 
the  "  Land  of  Promise,"  caught  sight 
of  by  the  prophets  and  perceived  again 
by  their  descendant.^ 

VI. 
I  AM  far  from  having  traced  a  com- 
plete picture  of  James  Darmesteter's 
intellectual  activity  ;  his  mind  opened 
up  new  ways  in  many  other  directions 
yet.  But  I  fear  that  I  should  weary 
my  readers  if  I  asked  them  to  follow 
him  along  all  the  paths  he  trod  without 
fatigue  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  in  his 
profound  observations  on  the  true  na- 
ture of  what  is  called  folk-lore,^  and  his 
curious  investigations  into  the  relations 
of  Chinese  art  with  that  of  India  and 
of  Greece.*  The  whole  world  found  a 
reflex  in  a  mind  so  open,  and  each  re- 
flection in  it  assumed  new  colors.  The 
agility  of  his  brnin  was  marvellous. 
After  unearthing  fresh  discoveries  with 
the  utmost  labor  and  resolution,  he 
would  suddenly  take  wing,  soar  with 
incomparable  ease,  and  then,  like  a 
lark  lost  in  the  blue,  utter  song  from  a 
heisfht  to  which  the  eye  could  scarcely 
attain.  He  was,  indeed,  the  *'  winged, 
light,  and  sacred  being"  of  Plato. 
But  lofty  and  free  as  he  was  in  his 
flight,  he  was  well  able,  when  there 
was  need,  to  take  firm  footing  on  the 
ground.  Tliose  who  knew  him  best 
were  those  in  whom  he  roused  most 
wonder,  and  who  became  most  deeply 
attached  to  him  by  his  charm  of  dispo- 
sition, his  affectionate  goodness  of 
heart.  Those  to  whom  the  chief  fea- 
ture in  his  face  and  in  his  character 
was  something  cold,  bitter,  and  sarcas- 
tic, only  saw  him  at  those  moments  of 
his  often  troubled  life,  when,  like  a 
sensitive  plant,  he  drew  in  and  shielded 


>  Ttomania,  rol.  z.  (1881),  p.  286. 

*  He  also  propoaed  to  make  Zarathustra  (Zoro- 
aster) reply  to  the  singular  interpreter  he  has 
f onnd  lately  in  Kletssohe. 

*  B07ixe  Oritiqiie  d*HiStoire  et  de  Lltt^rature. 


himself  from  Contact  that  gave  hiuk 
pain.  He  was  indeed  inclined  at  times 
to  be  somewhat  disdainfully  severe  ia 
judgment,  nor  did  he  refrain  from 
mocking  at  pedantry,  self-conceit,  and 
frivolity ;  but,  as  with  the  sting  of  a 
bee,  there  was  no  venom  in  the 
wounds  he  inflicted.  And  how  warm 
and  deep  was  his  affection  towards- 
those  who  had  found  the  somewhat 
hidden  way  to  his  heart  I  Beneath  the 
scholar  and  the  philosopher  there  was- 
a  child,  simple,  charming,  and  tender, 
afraid  of  being  discovered,  only  to  be 
divined  now  and  again,  and  never 
yielding  himself  up  wholly.  And  if  it 
is  true  that  those  who  knew  him  best 
admired  and  loved  him  most,  and  now 
mourn  him  most  deeply,  who  shall 
measure  the  grief  of  her  to  whom  he 
opened  his  soul,  and  who,  perhaps, 
alone,  knew  him  fully  I 

We  may  deflue  a  writer  as  a  maa 
who  can  translate  his  personality 
into  his  style.  Darmesteter  must 
therefore  be  called  a  writer,  and,  in 
certain  of  his  works  at  least,  a  great 
writer,  because  he  was  able  to  render 
the  various  shades  of  his  feeling  and 
his  thought  by  words,  turns  of  expres- 
sion, and  imagery.  His  style  has  been 
called,  and  rightly  called,  magical.  It 
corresponds  to  the  ideas  which  the 
word  evokes,  by  its  changing  colors^ 
its  sudden  flashes,  and  its  glimpses 
of  a  far-off  horizon,  caught  sight  of 
but  for  a  moment.  It  is  often  per- 
vaded by  a  peculiar  kind  of  irony, 
at  once  kindly  and  transcendental, 
full  of  brief  allusions  and  unexpected 
similitudes,  the  point  of  which  is 
barely  hinted  at,  and  left  for  the 
reader  to  discover  with  a  smile.  It  i» 
occasionally  not  free  from  strain  or 
obscurity,  resulting  from  the  isolation 
in  which  the  author  had  long  brooded 
over  his  ideas.  It  is  a  very  spiritual 
style — I  mean,  rather,  one  far  .  re- 
moved from  the  material,  in  which  the 
woi*ds  are  chosen  for  their  power  of 
suggestion  and  the  indefinite  prolon- 
gation of  thought  which  they  awake. 
It  gives  the  idea  of  something  not  fully 
and  completely  realized,  of  something 
loftier  than    itself,  and  it  is  perhaps 
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that  that  gives  it  its  special  power  of 
making  the  reader  IiDger.  Darmes- 
teter  was  not  one  of  those  artists  who 
have  complete  mastery  over  their  sub- 
ject and  their  art,  aud  who  work  with 
the  full  cousciousuess  of  what  they 
wish  to  accomplish  and  of  what  they 
are  capable  ;  his  work  has  the  puissant 
attraction  of  those  sketches  in  which 
one  feels  that  the  master  has  dreamed 
more  than  he  has  put  on  the  canvas, 
and  in  which  the  imagination,  untram- 
melled by  a  too  definite  contour,  fol- 
lows out  the  lines  beyond  the  point 
where  the  hand  has  ceased  to  trace 
them. 

This  preference  in  art  for  the  sug- 
gestive to  the  exactly  expressed  is  not 
only,  as  I  have  said,  a  characteristic 
of  English  poetry  in  which  James 
Darmesteter  recognized  a  trait  of  his 
own  nature.  It  is  a  characteristic  of 
the  poetry  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Se- 
mitic spirit,  and  one  easily  understood 
by  the  mind  of  the  Teuton,  the  Celt,  or 
the  Slav,  but  difficult  of  comprehen* 
sion  to  those  who  live  in  the  pure 
tradition  of  classical  genius.  By  this 
trait,  by  his  supple  and  subtle  in- 
telligence, by  the  power  of  '*  specu- 
lation "  which  some  Jews  exercise 
in  things  of  business,  others  in  the 
things  of  the  mind,  by  his  whole  con- 
ception of  the  world,  by  his  abstract 
love  of  justice  and  his  Messianic  patri- 
otism, Darmesteter  stands  out  as  a  Jew 
and  a  Frenchman,  an  honor  alike  to 
his  race  and  his  country.  He  shows 
us  what  new  powers  are  brought  to  the 
world  in  the  best  examples  of  a  type 
unknown  to  a  previous  age,  what  rare 
fruit  and  undreamed-of  flowers  may  be 
borne  by  the  mysterious  pahn  of  Israel, 
grafted  on  the  old  oak  of  France. 


Prom  MaomiIlan*8  Magasine. 
BIRDS  OF  PASSAGE. 

It  is  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  the  end  of  the  hot  weather ;  the 
latter  end  of  May  when  the  last  blade 
of  grass  has  been  scorched  off  the  road- 
side, and  the  air  strikes  like  fire  on  the 
face  as  you  drive  along   the   street ; 


when  each  night  is  hotter  than  the  last 
and  the  future  is  bounded  by  the  rains. 
It  is  no  day  for  work  ;  rather  a  day  for 
darkened  rooms,  scanty  dress,  and  sob- 
bing punkahs  ;  but  work  there  is  and 
plenty  of  it,  for  a  "  coolie  steamer " 
leaves  to-morrow  morning  and  the  pas- 
senger broker  has  notified  a  full  cargo 
of  coolies. 

The  "  cargo  "  is  waiting  for  me,  and 
I  realize  the  size  of  it  as  I  turn  into 
the  narrow  lane  leading  to  the  ofiice. 
Since  dawn  the  cargo  has  been  gather- 
ing, and  now,  having  long  filled  the 
office  yard,  it  has  overflowed  into  the 
lane  where  it  squats  four  deep  over  the 
open  drains,  clustering  thickest  about 
the  gates  ;  a  throng  of  patient  coolies 
guarding  heavily  roped  boxes  and 
shapeless,  dirty  bundles.  The  servants 
are  waiting  to  clear  a  way  for  me 
through  the  crush,  and  as  I  step  out  of 
my  pony-cart  the  sweltering  crowd  of 
naked  black  humanity  rises  with  a 
murmur  of  "^a/it6,"  to  press  a  little 
neai*er  the  foot  of  the  stairway  which 
runs  up  the  wall  to  the  booking-office. 
This  stairway  is  already  packed  to  suf- 
focation by  the  earliest  arrivals,  de- 
spite the  terrible  heat  which  is  doubled 
by  the  glare  from  the  walls. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  main  stairs 
which  lead  to  the  general  office,  stand 
four  sturdy  Punjaubi  watchmen  armed 
with  heavy  sticks  to  keep  the  coolies 
out.  These  have  their  work  cut  out 
for  them  after  I  have  passed,  as  a 
score  of  bolder  spirits  thinking  to  beard 
the  sahib  in  his  den  try  to  carry  the 
entrance  by  storm  ;  whereby  come 
thwacks,  howls,  and  language.  "  No, 
no  coolie  I  This  way  is  not  for  coo- 
lies I  Go  back,  back,  back  I  Go,  go  ! 
Oh  son  of  a  pig,  come  back  I  "  to  an 
agile  skeleton  who  has  slipped  by  and 
is  scuttling  up-stairs,  to  be  hustled 
down  again  amid  the  laughter  of  his 
friends. 

It  is  a  relief  to  reach  the  compara- 
tive cool  of  the  office,  where  the  heavy 
Venetian  blinds  shut  out  heat  and 
light  together ;  and  I  sit  down,  coat- 
less,  under  the  flapping  punkah  to  see 
that  things  are  in  working  order  before 
giving  the  word  to  admit  the  cargo. 
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On  my  left  a  doorway  opens  on  the 
"coolie  room"  which  native  passen- 
gers approach  and  leave  by  the  wooden 
stairway  up  the  outer  wall.  A  broad 
and  strong  teak  counter  runs  across 
this  doorway,  and  beside  it  wait  Cas- 
sim,  the  broker,  and  his  assistants. 
On  the  floor  lies  a  heap  of  rupee  trays, 
—  stout,  shallow  boxes  with  three  sides, 
constructed  to  hold  exactly  a  thousand 
rupees,  in  ten  rows  of  Ave  piles  of 
twenties  —  and  a  couple  of  heavy 
stones  used  for  breaking  bad  coins. 
On  my  table  stands  an  orderly  array 
of  litliographed  tickets  in  stacks  await- 
ing signature  ;  a  big  stack  for  Coco- 
nada,  another  for  Calingapatam,  and 
smaller  ones  for  Madras  and  other 
places  of  less  importance  from  the 
traffic  point  of  view.  The  Burman  will 
not  work  unless  he  is  compelled  to,  and 
to  his  philosophic  mind  cash  presents 
no  argument.  The  enormous  amount 
of  labor  required  by  the  public  works  in 
Burmah  on  roads,  railways,  and  reser- 
voirs, not  to  mention  the  great  mills  in 
the  rice-ports,  is  therefore  supplied  by 
the  Malabar  coast.  Every  year  sees 
thousands  of  lank  coolies  cross  the  Bay 
to  earn  the  high  wages  paid  in  Burmah. 
They  remain  here  for  a  couple  of  years 
or  so  and  then  return  home.  Time 
after  time  the  same  men  come  over. 
What  they  do  at  home  I  know  not ;  on 
our  side  of  the  Bay,  as  every  one 
knows,  they  do  as  little  as  they  can  for 
as  much  as  they  can  get,  and  none 
leave  without  considerable  savings  in 
hard  cash.  The  amount  of  money 
thus  tjiken  out  of  the  province  is  a 
perennial  source  of  regret  to  the  local 
authorities.  It  is  due,  they  say,  to  the 
incorrigible  laziness  of  the  Burmese, 
who  might  equally  well  do  the  work 
and  keep  the  money  in  the  country. 
But  why,  on  the  other  hand,  should 
the  Burman  make  his  back  ache  in  the 
sun  for  rupees  when  he  has  enough 
to  buy  cheroots  and  betel-nut  without 
trouble  ?  The  kindly  earth  produces 
80  generously  that  the  owners  of  the 
soil  can  well  afford  to  pay  strangers  to 
get  in  the  crops. 

But  it  is  no   time  to  consider    the 
economic  aspect  of  the  native  labor- 


question,  for  the  murmur  in  the  yard 
below  is  rising  to  a  roar  and  there  is  a 
full  day's  work  before  us.  '*  All  ready, 
Cassim  ?  Let  them  in."  A  rusty  key 
screeches,  a  chain  rattles,  and  the 
double  door  at  the  top  of  the  stairway 
bursts  open  before  a  cataract  of  coolies, 
while  the  broker's  man  dives  under 
the  counter  back  into  the  office.  In 
five  seconds  the  room  is  crammed,  and 
a  forest  of  black  arms  are  thrust  out, 
each  hand  full  of  rupees. 

"  Back,  back  !  "  bawls  Cassim, 
thrashing  the  counter  with  a  little  cane. 
For  the  coolies  labor  under  the  delu- 
sion that  whoever  gets  most  of  his  body 
over  the  counter  and  shouts  his  re- 
quirements loudest  will  be  served  first. 
How  Cassim  manages  to  understand 
them  is  a  mystery,  for  every  man  in 
the  room  is  roaring  the  name  of  his 
port  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  I  can- 
not distinguish  an  intelligible  word. 
Use  is  everything,  however,  and  begin- 
ning at  one  end  of  the  counter  the 
broker  accepts  hamlful  after  handful 
of  the  hot,  greasy  silver,  and  anks  for 
tickets  in  a  shrill  monotone  perfectly 
audible  through  the  verbal  cyclone  at 
iU  loudest.  "  Two,  Masulipalam." 
The  clerk  snaps  a  couple  of  tickets 
from  the  appropriate  stack  and  slips 
them  under  my  pen.  Initialled  they 
are  whisked  away,  blotted,  and  passed 
to  Cassim  who  is  already  counting  a 
fresh  lot  of  rupees.  The  coolies  don't 
spare  each  other,  but  vigorous  as  the 
hustling  is  there  is  no  quarrelling.  It 
is  a  tedious  business  ;  many  spuiious 
rupees  are  in  circulation,  so  like  gen- 
uine coins  that  a  very  sharp  watch  has 
to  be  kept.  Cassim  is  Wi»nderfully 
clever  at  this  ;  he  pours  a  stream  of 
rupees  from  one  hand  to  the  other,  and 
if  there  is  a  doubtful  one  among  them 
his  delicate  ear  discovers  it  at  once. 
Down  goes  the  suspect  to  the  man  who 
squats  at  his  feet,  and  if  the  cement 
floor  return  a  verdict  of  guihy,  that 
rupee's  career  is  ended.  Deaf  to  the 
owner's  protests  Cassim  breaks  it  in 
two,  and  returns  the  battered  frag- 
ments in  a  spirit  of  sarcastic  indul- 
gence. 

When    I   came  out  to  the  country 
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first,  my  heart  was  softened  by  the 
wistful  pleading  of  artless  coolies. 
"Poor  beggar,"  I  said;  "I  dare  say 
he  didnH  know  it  was  a  bad  one.  Per- 
haps some  low  European  pahued  it  off 
on  him.  Give  it  back,  and  take  an- 
other." It  made  me  immensely  popu- 
lar, for  my  kindness  was  known  all 
over  the  yard  in  five  minutes ;  and 
being  in  the  hot  stage  of  philanthropy 
in  which  most  very  young  men  land, 
tlie  grateful  obeisance  of  those  poor 
coolies  was  incense.  For  upwards  of  a 
week,  in  spite  of  Cassim's  warnings,  I 
pursued  this  policy,  obstinately  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  the  more  bad 
rupees  I  returned  the  more  were  ten- 
dered on  the  bare  chance  of  accept- 
ance. Cassim,  having  in  his  day  s.een 
many  tender  young  sahibs  through  the 
hardeuin<^  apprenticeship  of  controlling 
coolie  traffic,  knew  what  I  was  suffer- 
ing from  and  left  the  cure  to  time.  My 
cure  was  sudden  and  complete.  As  I 
was  sitting  in  the  office  window  one 
evening  to  enjoy  the  draught  after  a 
long  day's  work,  a  stray  coolie  came  in 
for  a  ticket.  Cassim  had  gone,  so  I 
took  the  man's  money  with  my  own 
hands.  There  were  two  bad  rupees 
and  I  gave  them  back  as  usual.  Re- 
turning to  the  window  as  the  coolie 
passed  down  I  saw  another  man  ap- 
proaching ;  and  the  two  squatted  at 
the  bottom  of  the  staircase  to  talk. 
Watching  them  idly  I  saw  the  last  pur- 
chaser draw  from  his  waistcloth  two 
rupees  and  transfer  them  to  the  new 
comer  in  exchange  for  a  few  pice,  cop- 
per coins  worth  in  these  days  of  low 
exchange  about  a  farthing  each.  They 
parted  after  this  transaction  and  the 
new  arrival  stalked  up-stairs.  There 
were  two  bad  inipees  in  his  money  also. 
It  may  have  been  only  an  unlucky 
coincidence,  but  the  proceedings  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs  had  shaken  my 
faith.  I  put  those  rupees  in  the  hinge 
of  the  safe  and  broke  them  into  halves 
and  quarters,  while  the  coolie  beat  his 
bosom  and  wept.  '•  Tell  that  man,"  I 
^aid  in  my  best  Hindustani,  "to  give 
you  back  your  pice."  He  did  not  even 
pretend  to  look  puzzled.  He  stopped 
crying  and   crept   out  with  a  shame- 


faced grin.  That  was  the  end  of  my 
belief  in  the  innocence  of  the  Coringa 
coolie  in  the  matter  of  pewter  rupees  ; 
in  due  time  I  put  a  stop  to  returning 
the  pieces  because  the  owners  always 
asked  for  them. 

All  this  time  Cassim  is  taking  rupees 
to  the  dreary  accompaniment,  "Two 
for  Calingapatam,  —  three  forNegapa- 
tam,  —  two  for  Yizagapatam,  —  one  for 
Madras."  The  roar  witliin  and  with- 
out swells  and  sinks,  flutters  and  swells 
again,  while  the  coolies,  glistening  with 
perspiration,  sway  and  struggle  at  the 
counter.  Standing  on  tiptoe,  I  can  see 
them  wedged  like  sticks  in  a  faggot  be- 
hind the  front  rank,  where,  movement 
impossible,  they  shout  the  more.  The 
uproar  is  deafening,  the  combined  heat 
and  smell  awful.  There  !  shut  the 
counter  doors,  and  let  us  have  peace 
for  a  minute  while  I  take  the  petitions. 
The  order  is  not  easy  to  obey,  but  at 
last  by  sheer  force  the  coolies  are 
pushed  back  from  the  counter  far 
enough  to  let  the  doors  be  shut.  Cut 
off  from  the  source  of  excitement,  the 
roar  subsides,  and  the  blessed  infection 
spreads  to  the  yard. 

Now  for  the  petitions.  A  little  crowd 
has  gathered  round  the  door  of  the 
general  office  and  the  units  salaam 
with  perfect  unanimity  every  time  I 
look  their  way.  These  men  are  privi- 
leged ;  in  other  words  they  have  shown 
cause,  in  exchange  for  a  few  pice  to  the 
office-servants,  why  they  should  ap- 
proach my  presence  by  tliis  route 
instead  of  by  the  coolie  room.  "  Tin- 
dal  I  ^  Let  the  men  come  to  the  door 
one  by  one."  The  tindal,  a  ferret- 
faced  Chittagonian,  swelling  with  im- 
portance, grasps  by  the  wrist  a  man 
twice  his  own  size  and  drags  him  for- 
ward, fixing  him  with  an  eye  that 
avows  plainly  as  print  the  intention  of 
claiming  afterwards  an  illegal  gratifica- 
tion in  exchange  for  priority  accorded. 

Number  One  is  an  elderly  coolie  who 
presses  his  hands  upon  his  stomach 
and  rolls  his  eyes  in  a  fashion  indic- 
ative of  great  agony.    "  What  is  it  ?  " 

>  The  English  equiralent  of  this  word  would  he 
"  head  of  the  hoat*8  crew,"  or  "  stroke  oar."  Per- 
hapa  '*  wftterAian  "  will  suffice. 
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It  would  be  UDseenily,  in  the  water- 
man's eyes,  that  the  coolie  should 
address  me  directly  ;  he  is  much  more 
careful  of  my  dignity  than  I  am. 
^'  Sahib,"  says  he,  *'  this  man  brings  a 
petition,"  turning,  he  snatches  the 
paper  from  the  old  man  and  presents 
t  to  me  with  cringing  servility.  The 
petition  is  very  dirty  outside,  very  long 
and  mther  quaint  inside.  My  honor's 
poor  servant  has  been  sick  of  belly- 
pains  and  fever  which  rendered  him 
incapable  of  returning  to  country  in 
last  steamer  by  which  he  had  taken  his 
passage.  He  therefore  humbly  prays 
that  my  honor  of  my  well-known  gen- 
erosity, kindness,  and  four  other  virtues 
will  exchange  the  ticket  for  one  avail- 
able by  to-morrow's  boat,  and  as  in 
duty  bound  will  ever  pray,  etc.,  etc. 
The  document  has  been  composed  by  a 
professional  writer  in  the  bazaar,  and 
justice  requires  at  least  that  the  peti- 
tioner shall  be  able  to  tell  a  story  bear- 
ing a  colorable  resemblance  to  that  so 
plaintively  set  forth  therein. 

"Why  did  you  not  go  by  last 
steamer  ?  "  asks  Mouns:  Pho,  the  clerk. 
*^  Bahoo-jee  [Mr.  Clerk],  I  was  very 
ill,  great  fever  and  pains."  His  eyes 
rolled  so  frightfully  that  one  might  be 
pardoned  for  suspecting  an  imminent 
attack  of  cholera.  Baboo-jee  looks  for 
orders.  "Transfer  his  pass  free. 
Next  man." 

Number  Two  also  brings  a  petition, 
longer  and,  if  possible,  dirtier  than 
that  now  reposing  in  the  waste  paper 
basket.  It  represents  that  petitioner's 
father  was  very  ill  and  that  petitioner's 
love  for  his  parent  forbade  him  to  leave 
his  side ;  hence  the  steamer  sailed 
away  without  poor  petitioner,  but  tak- 
ing miserable  petitioner's  box  which 
contained  property  as  detailed  over  leaf 
and  also  all  his  money.  Wherefore 
unhappy  damnable's  father  being  now 

dead "What?"  I  interrupt,  for 

the  tale  of  disaster  Moung  Pho  is  read- 
ing (putting  the  emphasis  on  all  the 
wrong  words)  is  rather  too  overwhelm- 
ing; moreover,  that  tale  of  the  box 
and  the  money  is  suspicious  ;  when  a 
coolie's  precious  "  bokkus "  does  suc- 
ceed in  sailing  without  him  I  always 


hear  of  it  long  before  the  steamer  is 
out  of  sight  of  the  wharf.  That  a  box 
should  so  depart  and  the  owner  say 
nothing  about  it  for  a  week  is  quite  in- 
credible. "He  says  his  box  was  on 
board.  Why  did  he  not  come  at  once 
and  tell  us?"  Petitioner  instantly 
assumes  a  look  of  impenetrable  stupid- 
ity and  indicates  that  he  doesn't  under- 
stand Hindustani.  Cassim  rises  from 
among  the  rupee-trays  and  hurls  a 
mouthful  of  bubbling  Telegu  at  him. 
The  question  is  repeated  twice  and  at 
last  answered.  Cassim  interprets  with 
a  respectful  grin.  Petitioner  came 
immediately  to  the  office  and  found  it 
shut ;  came  on  several  occasions  after- 
wards and  the  office  was  always  shnt ; 
petitioner  is  a  poor  man.  "You 
coolie !  These  words  are  lies,"  says 
Moung  Pho  the  experienced,  shaking 
the  sheet  of  foolscap.  Petitioner 
smiles  sadly  and,  suddenly  discovering 
a  knowledge  of  Hindustani,  explains 
that  he  is  a  poor  man.  Truth  in  the 
East  is  expensive,  so  costly  that  even 
affluent  natives  use  it  sparingly. 
"Transfer  his  ticket  for  half  fare." 
And  the  petitioner  promptly  produces 
the  exact  sum  from  his  waist-cloth. 

Half-a-dozen  cases  follow,  more  or 
less  like  the  last,  yielding  under 
analysis  a  minute  proportion  of  truth 
from  a  large  mass  of  ingenious  men- 
dacity ;  and  then  comes  an  albino  boy 
with  dusty  red  hair  and  skin  encrusted 
with  dirt,  escorted  by  an  old  man. 
"  If  that  boy  is  a  leper  take  him  away 
immediately,"  I  command,  rising  from 
my  chair.  I  can  stand  a  good  deal,  as 
indeed  one  need  when  his  work  is  con- 
trolling native  passenger  traffic  ;  but 
I  draw  the  line  at  leprosy.  He  is  not 
a  leper,  says  the  old  man  ;  he  was  bom 
thus  with  a  white  skin.  He  is  a/aiceer, 
and  begs  that  my  charity  will  extend 
to  a  free  pass  to  Coconada  where  the 
beggar-boy  will  find  his  friends  ;  who, 
it  may  be  hoped,  will  wash  him,  I 
reflect,  answering  that  it  cannot  be 
done.  The  old  man  pleads  and  the 
horrible  object  whines  :  he  is  very 
poor ;  he  lives  upon  the  alms  of  the 
charitable  ;  how  shall  a  fakeer  possess 
rupees  ?      "  By    begging,"  I  suggest 
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TThe  old  man  is  rather  taken  aback,  but 
he  |>luck8  his  charge  by  the  arm  and 
leads  him  out.  lu  five  minutes  they 
return,  with  ten  rupees.  Will  the 
generous,  etc.,  etc.,  sahib  accept  ten 
rn|>ees  and  many  blessings  ?  No  ;  he 
will  accept  fifteen  rupees  and  as  many 
blessings  as  they  like.  But  that,  pro- 
tests the  old  man,  is  the  sum  charged 
ooolie  men  ;  this  ticket  is  for  a  holy 
fakeer.  How  can  he  raise  fifteen 
rupees  ?  ^'  €ro  and  beg  again,"  I  hint. 
The  old  man  and  I  understand  each 
otlier  now,  and  without  more  ado  he 
drops  on  his  heels  laughing  and  counts 
•oat  his  money. 

The  coolie-room  doors  are  open  again 
now,  and  regular  booking  is  in  full 
4wing  with  the  unsavory  accompani- 
ments that  grow  worse  as  the  heat  of 
^e  day  increases.  Will  I  receive  a 
petition  from  a  poor  man  who  has 
received  a  telegram  from  his  brother 
in  Gopaulpore  ?  Not  now ;  in  two 
hours  I  will  take  the  next  batch  of 
petitions.  It  is  cruel,  I  know  ;  a  peti- 
tion, backed  up  by  a  telegraph  form 
bearing  the  statement  that  somebody 
*^  is  dead,  come  quick,"  ought  to  insure 
the  postponement  of  all  other  business. 
But  there  is  a  terrible  fatality  about 
those  sad  messages ;  they  invariably 
•come  at  a  moment  when  the  poor 
recipient  is  short  of  money  and  cannot 
possibly  pay  the  full  fare  home.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  understand  the  circum- 
-stance  ;  I  merely  state  a  fact  realized 
after  booking  many  thousands  of  coolies 
•every  month  for  four  seasons. 

Ten  minutes  for  a  hasty  meal  in  the 
office  luncheon-room,  and  back  again  to 
work.  A  glance  at  the  cash  tells  me 
how  far  on  we  are.  Seven  trays  are 
full  and  one  about  half  full ;  seven 
thousand  &vo  hundred  rupees,  repre- 
senting at  fifteen  rupees  per  head  Ave 
hundred  men  ;  a  goo<l  morning's  work, 
h«i  the  steamer  carries  nearly  nine 
hundred  and  we  must  push  on.  The 
doors  are  thrown  open,  the  coolies 
mwr^e  forward,  the  uproar  begins  asrain, 
tind  on  we  go  steadily  till  the  next  in- 
terruption. Three  Calcutta  hahoos 
•datter  In,  talking  loudly  in  Enirlish 
«mong  themselves,  nnd  range  up  beside 


my  table  where,  ignoring  the  detail 
that  I  am  giving  audience  to  Cassim, 
they  state  their  wants  at  once.  The 
Bengali  baboo  can  learn  anything,  ex- 
cept decent  manners. 

*'  We  desire,"  says  one,  who  is  evi- 
dently in  the  habit  of  talking  to  deaf 
people,  "  to  embark  for  Calcutta  by  to- 
morrow's steamboat."  "There  is  no 
steamer  to-morrow,  baboo."  "  And 
when  is  next  one  advertised  ? "  he 
inquires,  as  though  this  fact  were  a 
personal  affront.  "Next  Friday  at 
daylight.  Come  and  book  on  Thurs- 
day ;  I  have  no  tickets  ready  for  the 
Calcutta  boat  to-day."  The  baboos 
stare,  as  only  monkeys  and  baboos  can 
stare.  "  It  will  not  accord  with  con- 
venience. We  have  promulgated  ar- 
rangements which  it  is  undesirable  to 
re-jidjust."  •*Very  unpropitious  to 
re-arrange,"  chimes  in  one  of  his 
friends.  "  Very  well ;  sit  down  for  a 
minute  and  you  shall  have  them."  I 
have  unluckily  overlooked  the  fact  tliat 
the  bench  which  ought  to  be  standing 
against  the  wall  has  been  removed. 
The  baboos  turn  and  survey  the  prem- 
ises over  the  tips  of  their  noses,  and 
seeing  nothing  to  sit  on,  promptly  con- 
clude that  they  are  being  slighted. 
"  Shall  we  sit  upon  your  dirty  fioor  ? 
Do  you  conceive  tliat  we  are  coolies  ?  " 
"Give  them  their  tickets,  Moung 
Pho."  "  Our  circumstances,"  says  the 
baboo  inspecting  the  tickets,  "oblige 
that  we  travel  on  deck.  But  it's  derog- 
atory to  associate  ourselves  with  com- 
mon persons.  We  will  therefore  take 
communication  to  the  captain  of  ship 
directing  him  to  instal  us  and  luggage 
upon  hatch."  A  steamer's  hatch-cov- 
erings, being  a  foot  or  more  above  the 
level  of  the  deck,  are  sites  greatly  cov- 
eted by  deck-passengers  and  can  only 
be  occupied  by  special  leave  ;  other- 
wise the  voyage  would  be  one  long 
free  fight.  If  the  bnboo  had  asked 
civilly  I  would  have  given  him  the 
necessary  note  ;  but  the  tone  of  that 
"we  will  take"  settles  it,  and  I  de- 
cline. Three  chased  gold  tops  of  three 
silk  umbrellas  begin  to  quiver  omi- 
nously, and  three  sets  of  lungs  begin 
to  labor.     "  You  think  we  are  coolies  ; 
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we  are  educated  geuUemen  of  Cal- 
cutta." "  Very  well,  state  your  wishes 
to  the  captalu."  The  baboo  thinks  it 
"  cliimerical  and  doubtful"  whether 
the  captain  will  allow  them  to  ^'en- 
sconce upon  hatch,"  and  repeats  that 
he  will  take  an  order.  Finally,  after 
much  polysyllabic  argument,  the  three 
educated  gentlemen  of  Calcutta  creak 
out  in  their  patent-leather  shoes, 
threatening  to  '^  indite  protest  to  local 
journals." 

The  afternoon  wears  on  ;  the  crowd 
is  smaller  now,  but  the  fight  to  get 
to  the  counter  grows  more  desperate 
with  every  ticket  sold.  The  coolies 
know  that  the  steamer's  capacity  is 
limited,  and  that  when  the  full  comple- 
ment has  been  booked  not  another  man 
will  be  taken.  Every  steamer  trading 
round  the  coasts  of  India  and  those  of 
the  Bay  is  "  measured  for  coolies  ;  " 
that  is  to  say,  the  superficial  area  of 
her  between  and  upper  decks  is  ascer- 
tained, and  a  government  certificate 
granted  declaring  tlie  number  of  native 
ptissengers  she  may  carry  at  nine 
square  feet  per  adult.  In  the  stormy 
monsoon  season,  rigidly  defined  by 
dates,  each  vessel's  quota  is  reduced  in 
accordance  with  her  build  and  the 
degree  of  shelter  her  bulwarks,  etc., 
afford.  The  coolies  are  well  aware  of 
these  limitations,  and  the  eagerness  to 
get  tickets  increases  steadily  ;  there  is 
less  shouting,  but  the  scuffling  of  feet 
and  the  breathless  panting  are  elo- 
quent. 

At  the  height  of  the  passage-season 
(the  end  of  the  hot  weather)  the  work 
of  this  department  is  sometimes  very 
heavy.  Work  on  the  roads,  railways, 
etc.,  is  suspended  in  view  of  the  tre- 
mendous niins  of  the  south-west  mon- 
soon, and  thousands  of  paid-off  coolies 
swarm  down  to  Rangoon  to  embark  for 
home.  At  such  times  the  crash  seri- 
ously interferes,  not  only  with  the 
regular  course  of  business,  but  with 
the  traffic  in  the  public  streets  near  the 
office  ;  extra  steamers  are  put  on  and 
the  booking-staff  knows  no  rest.  One 
year  we  tried  to  expedite  matters  by 
Bending  men  In  pairs  to  sell  tickets  in 
the  compound  ;  it  relieved  the  pressure 


considerably,  but  we  had  to  stop  it 
after  a  very  short  trial.  I  have  a  vivid 
recollection  of  the  circumstance  which 
compelled  au  end  of  the  arrangement^ 
as  it  was  a  means  of  giving  me  a 
glimpse  of  legal  procedure  as  under- 
stood of  the  native  mind.  It  is  rather 
beside  the  subject,  but  is  worth  tell- 
ing. 

A  few  sharp  men  saw  in  this  outdoor 
sale  the  chance  of  turning  a  few  dis- 
honest rupees  by  means  of  forged  tick- 
ets. It  was  an  easy  matter  to  imitate 
genuine  passes  lithographed  in  English 
well  enough  to  deceive  coolies  wha 
cannot  read  English,  nor  their  owd 
tongue  for  that  matter.  But  the  clumsy 
frauds  were  of  course  detected  the  mo- 
ment they  were  presented  at  the  ship'» 
gangway,  and  with  the  necessary  con- 
sequence,— prompt  rejection  and  much 
lamentation  at  the  office  afterwards. 
The  office-servants  were  warned  to  be 
on  the  watch  and  when  the  next  big 
coolie  day  came  two  scamps  were 
caught  selling  forged  tickets  in  the 
yard.  It  was  a  very  busy  day,  so  I 
detained  the  pair  under  guard  with  the 
man  they  had  swindled.  Unfortu- 
nately, when  inquiring  into  the  matter,. 
I  had  let  fall  that  the  victim  would 
have  to  appear  as  a  witness  ;  one  of  the 
officious  servants  repeated  this  to  him,, 
and  he,  rather  than  put  up  with  the 
inevitable  detention  in  Rangoon,  de- 
cided to  let  his  money  go  and  slip 
quietly  away.  It  was  a  pity,  but  I 
thought  the  forged  tickets  I  had  im- 
pounded, .  with  the  evidence  of  the 
waterman  who  caught  the  forgers, 
should  be  enough  to  secure  conviction. 
Accordingly,  when  work  for  the  day 
was  over,  I  sent  the  swindlers  to  the 
police-office,  and  drove  thither  myself 
to  chaige  them.  I  was  there  first  and. 
proceeded  to  lay  the  case  before. the 
native  inspector  I  found  in  cbaiigef. 
concluding  with  the  request  thai  h*" 
would  arrest  and  lock  up  the  meo.oi^ 
their  aiTival.  To  this  the  officer  de- 
murred ;  there  were  "  legal  formali- 
ties," which  must  be  observed  in  the 
ca»e,  and  from  which  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly diverge.  Obtaining  money  under 
'false    pretences,    it   seemed,    was   an 
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offence  for  which  he  could  uol  sum- 
marily arrest  any  one  ;  all  he  could  do 
was  to  take  their  names  and  addresses, 
and  obtain  a  warrant  for  their  appre- 
hension on  sworn  information.  He 
was  enlarging  upon  these  legal  formal- 
ities with  the  air  of  a  black  solicitor- 
general  when  the  captives  arrived.  I 
had  begun  to  feel  hopeless,  but  when 
Uie  inspector  recognized  the  pair  as 
old  acquaintances  I  was  somewhat  re- 
assured. They  were  "  bad  men,  very 
bad  men  ;  it  must  be  to  prosecute."  I 
said  that  I  thought  so  too.  The  in- 
spector lay  back  in  his  chair  and  sur- 
veyed my  prisoners  with  a  heavy 
frown ;  those  legal  formalities  were 
bothering  him,  it  appeared.  *•*•  I  know 
it  no  good,"  he  said  at  last,  ^Uo  take 
these  men  names  and  place  of  abode  ; 
they  got  too  plenty  names  and  no 
abode."  *'  It's  very  awkward,"  I  said  ; 
'Hhere's  no  earthly  doubt  about  their 
guilt."  The  inspector  had  no  doubt  of 
that;  he  rested  his  head  on  his  hand 
and  thought  very  hard.  "I  try  to 
think,"  he  said,  waking  with  a  start, 
*'howto  take  them  up."  "They  had 
no  business  in  our  compound,"  I  re- 
marked dubiously  ;  "  it's  private  prop- 
erty." "  Ah,  that  the  charge,"  smiled 
the  obliging  officer  ;  "  that  all  right.  I 
arrest  these  bad  characters  for  trespass. 
You  got  witnesses,  sir  ?  "  I  proffered 
the  waterman  who  saluted,  bursting 
with  incriminatory  evidence.  *'  We 
want  more  witnesses,"  said  the  in- 
spector solemnly.  "  All  right ;  I'll 
send  round  to  the  office  for  another 
man  who  saw  the  affair."  "  We  should 
have  independent  witnesses,"  said  this 
stickler  for  legal  formalities.  There 
were  none  that  I  could  tnice,  and  I  was 
about  to  throw  the  whole  thing  up  in 
disgust  when  the  inspector  grasped  a 
pen  firmly  and  asked  if  I  had  six  annas 
about  me.  I  had  not ;  few  Europeans 
carry  money  in  the  East ;  but  the 
waterman  produced  the  coppers  at 
once.  *'  Here  you,"  said  the  inspector 
to  a  constable  who  lounged  at  the 
door,  "  three  witness-men,  quick  I  "  I 
gasped  slightly.  "Three  witnesses," 
politely  explained  the  inspector,  "  be- 
cause two  accused ;   must  have  more 


witnesses  than  accused ; "  and  having- 
thus  justified  the  extravagance  whicb 
he  evidently  supposed  to  be  the  cause 
of  my  surprise,  he  drew  a  form  towards, 
him  and  composedly  filled  it  up.  The- 
witnesses  were  forthcoming  with  a 
promptitude  that  astonished  me,  who 
did  not  know  they  had  been  dozing 
away  the  day  in  the  verandah  waitings 
for  jobs.  They  learned  what  they 
had  seen  with  the  facility  born  of  prac- 
tice and  gave  their  evidence  without 
winking.     Thus  —  Inspector  :"  Yoia 

saw    these    men    in    Messrs.     's. 

compound  ?  "  Witness  :  (glaring  at 
the  waterman)  "  Yes."  Inspector  r 
"  These  are  the  men  you  saw  ?  '* 
Witness  :  (devouring  the  waterman 
with  all  his  eye«)  **  Yes."  (Two  annas,. 
saZaam,  exit.)  This  formula  was  re- 
peated with  slight  variation  while  the 
prisoners  looked  on  absolutely  un- 
moved. Doubtless  they  had  experience 
of  "legal  formalities."  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  charge  of  obtain ing- 
money  under  false  pretences,  which 
was  substituted  for  the  technical  charge 
of  trespass  before  the  magistrate  next 
morning,  was  supported  by  more  sub- 
stantial witnesses.  After  this  little 
difficulty  the  practice  of  selling  passas;e- 
tickets  anywhere  but  in  the  office  was 
abandoned. 

The  sun  is  low  enough  now  to  look 
in  at  the  window.  The  crowd  of  pas- 
sengers has  melted  away  at  last,  and 
the  sweeper  is  douching  the  coolie- 
room  with  water  and  carbolic  acid  to 
dispel  the  odor  which  clings  to  its 
betel-stained  walls.  There  are  still  a 
few  tickets  left  unsold  and  there  are 
sure  to  be  some  stragglers  to  buy  them, 
so  we  will  not  shut  the  office  yet» 
Cassim  and  Moung  Pho  report  the  cash 
correct,  and  the  messengera  stagger 
away  to  the  bank  under  small  sacks  of 
rupees.  The  waterman  replaces  Cas- 
sim at  the  counter.  He  is  paid  to  pull 
strokc'^oar  in  the  office-gig  and  to  run 
messages  ;  but  he  is  always  willing^ 
nay,  anxious,  to  help  in  the  booking- 
operathms,  and  when  Cassim  wishes  to- 
leave  office  early,  as  he  does  this  even- 
ing,, the  Chittagonian  takes  his  places 
Presently    there    is    a    pattering   and 
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cliatlering  on  the  stairs  without  and 
half-a-dozen  coolies  tumble  into  the 
echoing  room.  I  have  work  enough 
and  to  spare,  so  I  sign  the  passes  de- 
manded and  pay  no  further  attention. 
But :  presently  I  am  roused  by  eager 
whispering  at  the  counter.  Two  coolies 
stand  there  and  before  eacli  a  pile  of 
rupees  and  a  pile  of  pice.  The  water- 
man, who  has  his  back  to  me,  holds 
the  last  ticket  behind  him,  and,  watch- 
ing the  slow  growth  of  the  pile  of  cof)- 
pers,  is  wheedling  in  a  whisper  like  a 
fraudulent  auctioneer.  ^'  Six  annas  ; 
six  annas,  six  pie  ;  six  annas,  nine  pie  ; 
seven  annas.  (Pause.)  Eight  annas 
give  I  For  eight  annas  I  give  pass 
ehiitit.  Very  good  ;  seven  annas,  six 
pie."  ^^Tindall^^  The  pice  and  one 
heap  of  rupees  are  swept  out  of  siglit 
in  a  flash,  and  the  ticket  is  pressed 
upon  one  of  the  coolies.  The  water- 
man, caught  in  the  act,  turns  and 
salutes  with  a  wan  smile.  ''  Tour  pay 
is  cut  eight  annas."  The  waterman  is 
a  very  poor  man,  very  poor  man.  He 
will  be  a  bambooM  man  if  he  is  caught 
doing  that  again.  He  acknowledges 
the  information  with  a  meek  salute, 
%iul  creeps  away  bearing  a  note  to  the 
cashier  to  '*  Please  cut  the  pay  of 
Abdool  Hamid,  tindal,  eight  annas." 
I  used  to  word  these  documents,  '^  cut 
bearer's  pay ; "  but  Abdool  Hamid, 
having  received  one  such  note,  be- 
thought him  of  asking  a  clerk  to  read 
it  before  taking  it  to  the  cashier,  and 
naturally  passed  it  to  a  colleague  for 
conveyance  to  its  destination  ;  whereby 
came  many  tears,  and  much  lying  on 
pa3--day,  three  weeks  later. 

But  the  coolies  are  quarrelling  over 
the  ticket,  and  tliey  must  be  got  rid  of 
before  we  can  close  the  office.  "  Who 
came  first?"  I  demand,  going  to  the 
counter.  Both  came  first.  I  have  no 
lime  to  be  bothered  with  the  dispute  ; 
there  is  probably  equal  right  on  either 
side.  Becovering  the  ticket  from  the 
holder  I  call  the  men  to  attention. 
^*Deikifco,  toss  keriga  f "  (Look  here, 
will  you  toss  ?)  They  agree  to  *'  make 
toss"  with  the  readiness  of  White- 
chapel  boys.  "Very  good.  You,  bii» 
ooolie,  head ;  you,  little  coolie,  flower ;  " 


showing  each  his  side  of  a  rupee.  Tke 
coin  spins  and  jingles  on  the  counter ; 
as  it  settles  the  pair  knock  their  heads 
together  over  it,  and  the  big  mail 
grunts.  The  winner  clutches  the  ticket 
and  departs,  all  smiles  and  salaams  ; 
the  other  lingers. 

"Now,  my  man,  it's  no  good  crj-- 
ing ;  I  can't  give  even  one  more  pass- 
chittie  to-day.  Gro  away,  and  come 
earlier  next  week."  He  is  not  more 
than  forty  years  old  and  only  six  feet 
high  ;  but  I  feel  quite  sorry  for  him  as 
he  goes  down  the  stairs,  step  by  step, 
sobbing. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Beriew. 
THE  CRIMEA  IN  1864  AND  1W4. 

BY  GENERAL  SIR  EVELYN  WOOD, 
O.C.B.,  V.C. 

PART  IV. 

I  CONCLUDED  the  previous  article  * 
by  narrating  the  courageous  self-pos- 
session of  Michael  Hardy,  able  seaman 
of  H.M.S.  Leander,  in  a  trying  mo- 
ment ;  but  a  few  days  later  our  soldier 
fellow-workers  in  the  batteries  gave 
us  proofs  of  sustained  determination 
never  perhaps  surpassed  in  even  the 
grand  history  of  the  Boyal  Artillery 
Regiment.  Hitherto,  as  regards  the 
siege  operations,  I  have  written  almost 
entirely  of  the  sailors'  work  as  carried 
on  in  the  batteries  of  the  right  attack  ; 
and  this  is  natural,  for,  except  while 
carrying  messages,  I  spent  roost  of  my 
daily  life  therein,  and  to  all  of  us 
<^  things  seen  are  mightier  than  things 
heard  ; "  moreover  all  those  serving  in 
the  right  attack  realized  that  from  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  it  was  on  their 
front  the  ultimate  struggle  must  be 
decided.  The  reason  for  this  can  be 
seen  from  a  glance  at  the  map.  The 
original  batteries  on  Green  Hill  in  the 
left  attack  were  of  great  use  in  beat- 
ing down  the  flre  of  the  Redan  and 
Barrack  batteries,  but  the  ridgo  on 
which  our  left  attack  batteries  stood, 
descends  gradually  till  it  terminates  at 
the  head  of  the  inner  harbor,  the  end 
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of  ilie  (spur  available  for  breaching 
batteries  being  from  sixty  to  forty  feet 
below  the  Bedan,  and  other  opposing 
Russian  works  further  to  the  west- 
ward. Thus  an  advance  towards  the 
Karabeluaia  suburb  on  this  line,  prac- 
tically brought  us  merely  to  the  foot  of 
the  steep,  and  in  places  almost  wall- 
like, cliff,  bounding  the  northern  side 
of  the  Woronzow  Road  ravine. 

Immediately  after  the  arrival  of  Gen- 
eral Kiel,  who  came  out  to  the  Crimea 
to  explain  the  French  emperor's  views 
on  the  siege,  be  pointed  out  the  im- 
possibility of  effecting  anything  de- 
cisive by  advancing  from  our  left 
attack.  Nevertheless  the  parallels  of 
that  attack  had  been  carried  forward, 
and  in  the  3rd  parallel,  opposite  to  and 
seven  hundred  yards  from  the  Crow's 
Nest,  two  batteries  had  been  con- 
structed, styled  Noe.  7  and  8,  but  up 
to  the  April  bombardment  they  had 
not  been  armed.  To  get  the  guns 
down  over  the  open  space  from  the  1st 
parallel  was  impossible  during  the  day- 
time, and  when  the  niglits  were  dark 
the  roughness  of  the  ground  at  any 
time,  and  especially  just  then  when 
oontinuous  rain  had  made  the  soil  very 
heavy  wherever  the  rock  was  not  near 
tlie  surface,  rendered  the  work  ex- 
tremely difficult.  The  task  wais  com- 
pleted, however,  during  the  night, 
llth-12th,  and  about  two  hours  before 
sunset  on  the  12th,  the  battery  opened 
fire  without  attracting  much  notice,  or 
suffering  serious  damage. 

Captain  Oldershaw,  Royal  Artillery, 
who  had  received  orders  to  fight  his 
guns  at  all  risks,  marched  next  day  into 
the  battery  with  two  officers  and  sixty- 
five  of  all  other  ranks,  and  so  thor- 
oughly executed  his  orders  that  he 
silenced  the  guns  in  the  Crow's  Nest 
of  the  Garden  batteries,  after  two 
hours^  work.  He  was,  however,  over- 
whelmed later  by  the  fire  of  thirty 
guns,  many  of  heavy  calibre,  which 
concentrated  on  his  four  32-pounders, 
•truck  down  half  the  company,  dis- 
mounted three  of  the  guns,  and  in  the 
words  of  the  officer  in  command, 
**  literally  swept  away  the  battery."  j 
Eventually  the  fourth    gun    was    dis- 


abled, but  neither  Captain  Oldershaw, 
nor  the  men  still  untouched,  offered 
to  leave  the  position,  in  which  they 
remained  until,  having  sustained  this 
unequal  confiict  for  nearly  five  hours, 
an  order  was  received  to  withdraw  the 
men.  Three  of  the  dismounted  guns 
were  lying  upset,  but  with  their  muz- 
zles in  the  air,  and  as  the  survivors 
marched  out  a  salvo  was  fired  from 
these  disabled  pieces.  Of  the  sixty- 
five  non-commissioned  officers  and  men 
who  marched  into  battery,  eighteen 
had  been  sent  away  with  wounded 
men,  leaving  forty-seven  in  action. 
Their  casualties  were  forty-four  killed 
and  wounded. 

Next  morning  an  order  was  given 
(in  error)  for  Captain  Oldershaw  to 
fight  the  battery  again  with  fresh  de- 
tachments. He  was  on  parade  when 
the  eighteen  men  employed  as  stretcher 
bearers,  and  the  three  survivors  of  the 
previous  day's  fighting,  sent  a  message 
through  the  senior  surviving  effective 
non-commissioned  officer,  a  corporal, 
^KS^^S  ^  ^®  allowed  to  accompany 
him.  Another  officer  had,  however, 
already  been  detailed,  but  although  he 
and  his  men  behaved  remarkably  well, 
and  their  efforts  in  the  rebuilt  battery 
were  supported  by  six  guns  in  No.  8 
battery,  which  had  been  armed  during 
the  night,  yet  by  sunset  on  the  14th 
the  two  batteries  were  crushed,  the 
gun  detachments  were  withdrawn,  and 
were  not  replaced. 

The  British  soldier  does  not  often 
require  speeches  to  raise  his  courage 
on  going  into  action,  but  every  one  of 
us  is  the  better  from  the  contemplation 
of  heroic  deeds ;  and  were  I  a  Royal 
Artilleryman,  I  should  try  to  so  record 
this  achievement  that  young  gunners 
might  learn  the  names  of  those  three 
survivors  of  the  five-hours'  artillery 
duel  on  the  13th  of  April,  who,  having 
seen  ninety-three  per  cent,  of  their 
comrades  fall,  begged  for  permission  to 
recommence,  with  their  captain,  the 
same  deadly  work  the  following  day. 

Before  nightfall  on  the  9th  April  the 
batteries  on  one  face  of  the  Redan 
had  been  silenced,  and  when  darkness 
closed  in,  and  we  could  no  longer  stte 
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to  lay  our  guns,  a  shower  of  mortar- 
shells^  was  directed  ou  the  Russians, 
who  nevertheless  worked  so  unremit- 
tingly throughout  the  night,  that  early 
next  morning  they  reopened  fire  on  us 
wilh  no  perceptihle  loss  of  power. 
The  French  had,  however,  breached 
the  Central  bastion  and  inflicted  ter- 
rible loss  on  the  Flagstaff  bastion,  and 
by  the  evening  of  the  10th  had  prac- 
tically destroyed  the  so-called  White 
Works,  which  had  been  erected  by 
the  Russians  on  the  lower  spur  of  the 
Inkerman  Ridge  at  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary. 

Early  on  the  11th  April  I  was  sent 
by  Captain  Feel  from  the  21-gun  bat- 
tery with  a  note  for  Captain  Lushing- 
ton,  the  commander  of  the  Kaval 
Brigade,  and  by  him  was  ordered  to 
take  it  on  to  Lord  Raglan.  Scribbled 
on  a  scrap  of  paper  were  these  words  : 
''If  the  allies  intend  to  assault,  a 
better  opportunity  than  this  will  not 
offer.  The  fire  of  the  Russian  bat- 
teries of  the  Malakoff  is  completely 
crushed."  When  galloping  to  head- 
quarters my  pony  put  his  foot  into  a 
bole,  and  turning  right  over,  rolled  on 
me,  covering  my  face  and  clothes  with 
mud.  I  thus  appeared  before  Lord 
Raglan,  who  was  in  the  farmyard  at 
headquarters,  casting  troop  horses, 
apparently  belonging  to  his  escort. 
He  astonished  his  staff  by  warmly 
shaking  hands  with  the  very  dirty 
midshipman  as  he  offered  me  break- 
fast. He  then  read  the  note,  but 
merely  remarked,  ''impossible,  I 
fear.'» 

As  I  was  re-entering  the  battery  I 
met  four  men  carrying  away  the  body 
of  my  friend  and  messmate.  Lieuten- 
ant Douglas,  the  top  of  whose  head 
had  been  knocked  off  by  a  round  shot. 
He  could  not  have  suffered,  as  on  the 
handsome  face  there  was  a  smile  such 
as  I  had  often  seen.  He  was  a  great 
favorite  with  all,  but  I,  living  in  the 
same  tent  for  six  months,  had  become 
especially  attached  to  him.    Singularly 

.  >  When  onoe  the  requisite  charge  of  powder  haa 
been  asoertained,  aooorate  obeenration  of  the  ob- 

'  jeetire  ia  not  abaolately  essential  for  mortar  prao- 
tiee. 


unselfish,  he  had  by  his  undaunted 
courage  attracted  the  notice  of  CaptaiD 
Feel,  who  admired  his  demeanor,  calm 
under  the  hottest  fire,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  four  officers  whom  Captain  Peel 
invited  in  the  first  bombardment  to 
affect,  even  if  they  could  not  feel,  a 
perfect  disregard  of  fire.  This  Douglas 
never  failed  to  do,  but  not  in  a  spirit 
of  bravado,  and  I  cite  his  case  to  con- 
tradict some  false  impressions  given 
in  Mr.  Kinglake's  volumes.  He 
describes  the  sailors  as  performing 
monkey-like  tricks  under  fire,  and  at- 
tributes to  this  cause  the  severe  loss 
incurred  by  the  Naval  Brigade.  I 
never  saw  any  such  behavior  in  the 
right  attack,  and  am  confident  it  was 
not  permitted  in  any  of  our  batteries. 
Neither  Mr.  Kinglake  nor  any  other 
civilians  came  often  into  the  right 
attack  batteries  during  the  bombf^- 
ments.  They  would  have  been  silly 
to  have  done  so,  for  the  higher  ground, 
a  mile  farther  back,  was  not  only  safer, 
but  afforded  a  better  view.  This  they 
enjoyed,  but  had  to  accept  their  infor- 
mation of  our  work  at  second-hand, 
and  it  was  often  very  inaccurate. 

Captain  Feel  endeavored  to  induce 
his  officers  to  assume  that  "heads  up 
and  shoulders  back  "  deportment  under 
fire,  which  I  saw  carry  the  [42ud]  Isi 
Royal  Highlanders  into  Coomassie 
twenty  years  later.  My  chief  was  years 
in  advance  of  the  age.  He  was  not 
only  a  practical  seaman,  but  an  acute 
observer  of  human  nature.  He  real- 
ized long  before  his  contemporaries, 
that  an  undue,  excessive  regard  for 
men's  lives,  does  not  conduce  to  victory 
over  a  brave  enemy.  I  am  glad  to 
have  lived  to  see  the  principles  of 
Peel's  teaching  accepted.  Our  Drill 
Book  of  1893,  reversing  the  instruc- 
tions for  the  serpent-like  method  of 
approaching  an  enemy  formerly  taught, 
lays  down  for  our  recruits  that  "  moves 
from  cover  to  cover,  unless  specially 
ordered  to  the  contrary,  must  be  made 
in  an  upright  position."  The  Grer- 
mans  have  gone  further  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  practise  their  men  to  march 
to  the  assault  of  a  position  with  serried 
ranks,  and  in  step  regulated  by  beat  of 
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dram.  Peel  recoguized  the  enormous 
moral  force  exerted  by  a  courageous 
leader,  aud  Douglas  gave  us  the  best 
example  o|  conduct  wben  under  fire. 

When  I  got  back  to  camp  on  the 
evening  of  the  10th,  Douglas  observed 
to  me  while  at  dinner,  **  You  lost  a  good 
many  men  to-day  ;  perliaps  it  will  be 
my  turn  to-morrow  I  "  I  replied  laugh- 
ingly, *'  Oh,  yes,  and  mine  next  day." 
He  recurred  several  times  to  the  sub- 
ject, meeting  my  argument  that  we  had 
often  been  under  fire  without  being 
hurt  by  quoting,  '*  the  pitcher  goes 
often  to  the  well,  but  gets  broken  at 
last.*'  After  dinner  he  strolled  out, 
and  on  his  return  said,  "I've  been 
over  to  the  London's  tent,  and  they  are 
in  trouble,  for  poor  Twyford,  their 
mess  caterer,  has  been  killed,  so  I 
shall  close  my  accounts  now,  and  you 
shall  all  pay  up  to-night."  This  we 
did,  and  in  spite  of  my  earnest  re- 
monstrances he  insisted  on  giving  back 
«ome  money  he  was  keeping  for  me. 
Captain  Peel  told  me  he  saw  the  shot 
pass  close  over  the  parapet  and  hearing 
the  dull  thud,  emitted  by  a  solid  pro- 
jectile striking  the  human  body,  said  to 
an  officer  at  his  side,  "  I  feel  sure  that 
iias  told  on  some  one." 

During  the  ten  days  of  this  bombard- 
ment the  Russians  were,  as  we  heard 
later,  short  of  powder,  but  their  prac- 
tice was  much  better  than  in  October. 
One  shell  dropping  into  the  magazine 
of  the  8-gun  battery  in  our  front  killed 
one  man  and  wounded  nine,  and  al- 
though the  guns  wore  uninjured  they 
-were  buried  so  deeply  in  rubbish  as  to 
Q>e  unworkable  until  they  were  cleared 
•next  day.  I  saw  a  shell  burst  on  strik- 
ing the  parapet,  which,  killing  two 
<nen,  literally  buried  three  others.  We 
went  for  picks  and  shovels,  which  took 
time,  and  the  men  were  insensible 
ifhen  we  dug  them  out ;  but  they  all 
recovered. 

Close  to  a  magazine  which  supplied 
the  gun  I  was  working,  we  had  some 
tools  for  fitting  fuses.  A  man  was  saw- 
ins:  ^  ^^^^  clamped  in  a  vice,  when  a 
•shell  bursting  on  the  parapet  scattered 
l)it8  all  around.    One  fragment  struck 


the  fuse  and  exploded  it,  but  the  man 
escaped  with  merely  a  scorched  wrist, 
burnt  by  the  composition  in  the  fuse. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  shell  bursting 
over  one  of  our  68-pounder  guns  killed 
or  wounded  thirteen  men. 

Lieulenant  Graves,  Royal  Engineers, 
who  was  killed  close  to  me  at  the 
abatis  of  the  Redan  on  the  18th  June, 
had  a  remarkable  escape  on  the  10th 
April.  He  was  standing  in  an  embra- 
sure which  required  repairs,  when  a 
round  shot  struck  the  86le  (i.e.,  ground 
surface)  immediately  under  his  feet, 
but  although  he  was  much  bruised  yet 
he  was  soon  again  at  duty.  The  Engi- 
neer officers  set  a  fine  example  to  the 
men,  which  was  now  growing  daily 
more  necessary,  as  the  recruits  were 
very  different  in  fighting  value  from 
those  we  had  lost  in  the  winter,  and 
these  boy  soldiers  are  not  spared  in  the 
Engineer  journal.  On  the  14th  April 
the  officer  on  duty  writes  eulogizing 
the  conduct  of  Privates  Samuel  Evans, 
and  James  Callaghan,  9th  (Norfolk) 
Regiment  for  gallant  conduct,  adding : 
*'In  the  midst  of  much  conduct  quite 
the  reverse,  perhaps  it  might  be  useful, 
and  certainly  it  would  be  just,  not  to 
let  the  conduct  of  those  men  remain 
unnoticed." 

Two  days  previously  there  is  a  com- 
plaint in  the  Engineer  journal  that  our 
sharpshooters  fire  when  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, and  do  not  fire  when  it  is  essen- 
tial. The  writer  adds  :  "  Very  few 
regimental  officers  on  duty  in  the 
trenches  exert  themselves  or  take  any 
interest  in  the  duty  they  are  employed 
upon,  leaving  the  men  to  extend  them- 
selves along  the  trenches  in  any  man- 
ner they  like,  and  to  fire  as  much  or  as 
little  as  they  please."  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  no 
record  available  of  the  replies  made  by 
the  regimental  officers.  No  doubt  in  a 
long  siege  officers  and  men  get  slack, 
but  I  believe  the  apparent  want  of  in- 
terest arose  from  ignorance  of  what 
was  required,  and  that  if  the  Engineer 
officers  had  pointed  out  daily  the  prin- 
cipal objects  on  which  fire  was  to  be 
directed,  there  would  have  been  very 
few  such  complaints.    It  was  not  till 
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late  in  the  siege  that  tlie  senior  officers 
on  duty  learnt  they  were  responsible 
that  every  one  under  them  did  his 
duty,  and  on  the  17lh  April  a  memo- 
randum was  issued  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  general  on  duty  in  the 
trenches. 

In  an  adverse  report  by  the  Royal 
Engineers  there  is  a  quaint  indication 
of  our  still  regarding  men  as  machines  : 
'^  There  is  a  good  deal  of  irregularity 
in  regard  to  the  men  sent  down  to  the 
trenches,  many  complaining  they  had 
been  two  consecutive  niglits  on  the 
working  party."  A  montli  later,  in 
another  Engineer  report,  we  get  an 
interesting  clue  to  causes  of  the  line 
soldier's  slackness :  '^  The  working 
parties  appear  to  have  exerted  them- 
selves and  performed  their  tasks  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Engineers.  This 
favorable  change  may  be  attributed  to 
fine  weather  and  the  better  candition  of 
the  men  to  undergo  fatigue.^^ 

Dunng  this,  the  second  bombard- 
ment, it  was  computed  the  allies  threw 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pro- 
jectiles into  Sevastopol,  the  Russians 
answering  with  about  three  to  our 
four  shots.  The  losses  were,  liowever, 
out  of  all  proportion,  and  the  reason 
for  this  difference  will  be  understood 
from  a  glance  at  the  map.  The  Rus- 
sian shells,  unless  actually  impinging 
on  our  parapets,  guns,  or  bodies,  ex- 
ploded harmlessly  behind  the  batteries. 
Many  of  their  works  were  to  some 
extent  enfiladed  ^  by  our  guns,  and  thus 
a  shot  or  shell  missing  its  object  often 
slew  some  one  further  back.  The  Mal- 
akoff  presented  to  our  21-gun  battery 
a  frontage  of  two  hundred  yards,  but 
it  was  four  hundred  yards  deep  from 
south  to  north,  and  thus  few  of  our 
shells  failed  to  burst  somewhere  inside 
the  work. 

Moreover,  it  never  occurred  to  our 
enemy  any  more  than  it  did  to  us  that 
all  our  labor  and  losses  were  to  be  in- 
curred for  no  immediate  result,  and 
thus  besides  the  nightly  losses  incurred 
in  repairing  the  daily  damage,  troops 
were  necessarily  kept  close  at  hand  to 

1  Tak«n  end  on. 


repel  the  expected  assault,  and  in  spito 
of  strenuous  efforts  to  shelter  them  by 
bomb-proof  cover,  the  Russian  losses 
were  terrible.  The  French  had  about 
fifteen  hundred,  and  the  English  un- 
der three  hundred  casualties,  but  our 
foes  lost  over  six  thousand  men  in 
those  ten  days  of  fire.  Those  Russians 
who  were  killed  outright  were  buried 
near  where  they  fell,  and  these,  by  the 
end  of  the  war,  amounted  to  over  fifty 
thousand. 

The  scenes  inside  the  city  were 
ghastly  beyond  adequate  description. 
Sir  Edward  Hamley,  quoting  the  words 
of  an  eye-witness,  writes  :  — 

During  these  days  and  nights  the  great 
ballroom  of  the  assembly-rooms  in  Sevasto- 
pol was  crowded  with  the  wounded  inces- 
santly arriving  on  stretchers.  The  floor 
was  half  an  inch  deep  in  coagulated  blood* 
In  an  adjoining  room,  set  apart  for  opera- 
tions, the  blood  ran  from  three  tables 
where  the  wounded  were  laid,  and  the  sev- 
ered limbs  lay  heaped  in  tubs.  Outside, 
fresh  arrivals  thronged  the  square,  on  thehr 
blood-steeped  stretchers,  their  cries  and 
lamentations  mingling  with  the  roar  of 
shells  bursting  close  by.  Many  more  were 
borne  to  the  cellars  of  the  sea-forts ;  and 
those  capable  of  removal  to  the  North  side 
were  conveyed  thither  to  permanent  hospi- 
tals. In  a  church  near  the  harbor  the 
mournful  chaunt  of  the  office  for  the  dead 
resounded  continually  through  the  open 
doors  of  the  building.  It  was  there  that 
the  funeral  service  was  celebrated  of  offi- 
cers dead  on  the  field  of  honor. 

I  have  shown  that  neither  at  Bala- 
klava  nor  at  Inkerman  was  the  courage 
of  the  Russian  soldiers  sufficiently 
aggressive  to  reap  victories  within 
their  grasp,  but  their  enduring  pa- 
tience under  fire  has  never  been  sur- 
passed, if  indeed  ever  equalled. 

By  the  18th  April,  the  allies  had 
beaten  down  the  fire  of  the  opposing 
batteries,  and  Todlebcn  has  recorded 
he  momentarily  expected  the  works 
opposite  to  the  French  would  be  suc- 
cessfully assaulted.  Then  it  was  we 
were  told  the  French  had  run  out  of 
ammunition,  and  on  the  19th  April  we 
pnictically  ceased  to  bombard  the 
works,  for  reasons  now  known  to  be 
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coDiieeted  with  the  proposed  visit  of 
ike  French  emperor  to  the  Crimea. 

The  arraugemeDts  for  the  service  of 
the  naval  guns  wore  far  better  matured 
than  in  the  previous  bombardment. 
The  supply  of  powder  was  adequate 
and  was  brought  into  battery  through 
the  covered  ways.  All  this,  however, 
indicates  expenditure  of  vital  energy, 
and  although  our  transport  establish- 
ment had  been  materially  augmented, 
yet  the  Naval  Brigade  was  still  em- 
ployed in  carrying  up  powder,  shot 
and  shell  from  Balaklava,  to  provide 
for  the  bombardment.  Each  man  car- 
ried a  32-pound  shell,  two  men  being 
told  od  for  each  68-pound  shot,  and 
it  was  about  this  time  a  sailor  gave 
a  quick  though  good-humored  reply  to 
an  officer  on  tlie  staff  who  reproached 
him  for  grumbling,  saying,  <^  I  thought 
you  blue-jackets  were  always  cheery 
and  contented?"  '^Oh,  that's  where 
you  are  wrong.  I  ain't  a  blue-jacket 
now — nothing  but  a  broken-down 
blessed  commissariat  mule."  Never- 
theless, in  spite  of  the  increased  effi- 
ciency of  the  batteries,  our  losses 
were  heavy.  The  father  of  war  corre- 
spondents, Mr.  W.  H.  Russell,  wrote 
the  following  brilliant  tribute  to  the 
work  of  the  blue-jackets.  "The  sail- 
ors' brigade  suffered  very  severely  ; 
although  they  only  worked  about 
thirty-five  guns  in  the  various  bat- 
teries, they  lost  more  men  than  all  our 
siege-train,  working  and  covering  par- 
ties put  together." 

On  the  20th  April,  we  agreed  to  for- 
get our  work  for  a  time,  and  organized 
a  large  picnic,  spending  the  day  at  St. 
George's  Monastery,  which  is  beauti- 
fully situate  on  the  sea  cliffs  near 
Balaklava,  with  gardens  going  down  to 
the  beach.  There,  with  a  cricket 
match  and  other  games,  we  enjoyed 
our  peaceful  amusements,  and  to  a 
greater  degree  from  the  contrasts  of 
the  scenes  of  the  previous  ten  days. 

On  the  25th  April,  our  battery  had  a 
fortunate  escape,  for  the  Russians 
managed  to  drop  a  13-inch  mortar-shell 
right  through  the  roof  of  a  magazine. 
It  broke  the  magazine  man's  neck,  but 
did  not  explode.    Although  the  regu-' 


lar  bombardment  had  ceased,  there  was 
at  this  time  always  sufficient  fire  of 
some  sort  to  prevent  perfect  repose^ 
and  the  following  day  Captain  Peel 
had  a  narrow  escape.  I  was  following 
close  behind  him  through  the  covered 
way  to  the  advance  trenches,  when  a 
bullet  passed  between  his  legs,  and  cut 
a  groove  in  my  left  gaiter,  but  such 
incidents  were  so  common  that  I 
should  not  have  recorded  it  had  I  not 
been  so  anxious  for  his  safety. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  ther& 
was  renewed  activity  in  advance  of  the 
right  attack  trenches,  in  which  many 
officers  won  distinction,  but  there  wer& 
also  many  unrecorded  acts  of  heroism,, 
one  of  which  is  remarkable  also  for  tlie 
hero's  contempt  of  praise.  During  a 
struggle  for  a  rifle  pit  an  Irishman  col- 
lared two  Russians,  and  having  slung 
his  rifle  over  the  shoulder,  led  them 
back  into  our  advanced  trench,  one  in 
each  hand.  Said  he,  "Sit  down  witli. 
ye,"  and  having  re-lit  his  short  pipe,, 
he  was  enjoying  it  while  contemplating^ 
his  prisoners,  when  several  soldiers  of 
all  ranl^  came  round  and  warmly  con-^ 
gratulated  him  on  his  prizes.  He  was- 
sitting  with  his  back  to  the  enemy,  and 
listened  for  some  time  in  silence,  till,, 
without  removing  the  dhudeen  from, 
his  mouth,  but  pointing  significantly 
over  his  shoulder,  he  observed, 
"  'Deed,  but  there's  many  more  for 
the  bringing." 

During  this  week  I  saw  one  evening,, 
an  hour  before  sunset,  a  curious  scene. 
A  Zouave,  so  drunk  that  he  could  not 
walk  straight,  left  the  French  advanced 
trenches  under  the  Manielon,  and  pass^ 
ing  near  the  Russian  rifle  pits,  reeled 
along  till  he  reached  where  the  Frencb 
lines  joined  our  advanced  works.  With 
his  rifle  on  his  shoulder  he  staggered 
about,  singing  at  the  top  of  his  voic& 
the  "Marseillaise."  No  one  fired, 
and  we  watched  him  till,  re-entering^ 
the  French  trenches,  he  was  made  a 
prisoner  by  soldiers  of  his  own  nation. 

Next  month  the  Russians  showed  a 
like  generous  consideration.  A  man 
was  lying  wounded  on  the  right  of  the 
2nd  parallel,  left  attack,  and  a  com- 
rade who  went  out  to  carry  him  in  was^ 
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mi  once  knocked  down.  The  Russians 
were  shooting  well,  and  our  men  might 
linve  bled  to  death,  but  that  the  enemy 
boldiug  the  Quarries  hoisted  a  white 
flag,  to  show  the  men  miv:ht  be  re- 
moved, and  this  was  done  without  fnr- 
tlier  loss. 

AUhoufifh  our  hopes  of  an  immediate 
assault  had  been  checked  on  the  19th, 
yet  they  were  revived  a  week  later. 
There  was  a  growing  feeling  that  with 
a  parallel  opened  by  Uie  French  within 
one  hundred  yards  of  the  Flagstaff 
Battery,  and  the  greatly  reduced 
«tretigth  of  the  Russian  batteries,  we 
ought  to  put  an  end  to  the  struggle  ; 
and  on  the  23rd  General  Caurobert 
pio|K>sed  to  Lord  Raglan  an  assault  for 
Che  28th  or  29th,  to  which  he  agreed, 
although  our  storming  parties  would 
fanve  to  cross  over  half  a  mile  of  open 
ground  from  the  advanced  trench  to 
reach  the  Redan.  On  the  25th,  how- 
ever, Canrobert  iufonued  Lord  Raglan 
that  he  and  his  generals  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  it  was  <*  desirable  to 
postpone  the  offensive  operations 
against  Sevastopol,'^  the  assigned  rea- 
son being  that  the  reserve  French 
army  then  forming  at  Constantinople 
would  not  be  ready  till  the  10th  of 
May.  The  space  at  my  disposal  does 
not  admit  of  my  attempting  to  explain 
the  causes  of  the  vacillating  orders 
issued  at  this  time,  but  both  armies 
were  certainly,  if  not  discontented, 
amazed,  when  an  expedition  which 
started  on  the  3nl  of  Mny  to  Kertch  to 
destroy  stores,  was  recalled  three  days 
Inter  on  the  receipt  of  a  telegram  from 
Pairis. 

Lonl  Raglan  on  this  occasion  gave 
another  proof  of  that  generous  readi- 
ness to  accept  responsibility  for  subor- 
dinates for  which  he  was  remarkable. 
In  writing  to  Admiral  Lonl  Lyons,  he 
surmises  that  with  the  recall  of  the 
French  troops,  which  formed  three- 
fourths  of  the  expedition,  there  could 
not  be  a  fair  prospect  of  success  for  the 
Englinh  alone,  but,  he  adds,  'Mf  you 
and  General  Brown  think  it  advisable 
to  go  on  and  reconnoitre  with  the  view 
to  take  advantage  of  any  opening  which 
may  present  itself,  I  am  perfectly  ready 


to  support  any  such  determination  on 
Brown's  part,  and  be  responsible  for 
the  undertaking." 

During  the  second  week  in  May  the 
Sardinian  contingent  of  flfteen  thou- 
sand men,  under  General  Delia  Mar- 
mora, landed  at  Balaklava,  to  act  under 
Lord  Raglan's  directions,  and  a  week 
later  occupied  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tchemaya  from  the  aqueduct  opposite 
to  Tchorgoum  to  the  Tractir  Bridge, 
which  the  French  had  held  for  some 
weeks.  The  little  army  of  Sardinia,  in 
its  bright  uniforms,  perfect  equipment, 
and  generally  well-organized  system, 
formed  a  strange  contrast  to  the  British 
troops.  The  best  feeling  towards  the 
British  troops  was  evident  in  all  ranks 
from  their  first  arrival,  and  this  in- 
creased as  our  acquaintance  ripened. 

We  were  often  puzzled  after  a  night 
sortie,  in  which  our  officers  and  men 
asserted  that  they  had  killed  many 
Russians,  by  finding  scarcely  any  bodies 
on  the  ground.  Thus,  during  the  night 
of  tlie  9th-10th  May,  a  determined 
attack  was  made  on  the  extreme  right 
advanced  trench  of  our  right  attack. 
The  Russians  got  to  within  fifty  yards, 
but  were  there  stopped  by  the  guard  of 
the  trenches,  who,  in  the  words  of  the 
commanding  Royal  Engineer,  '*  be- 
haved nobly."  Nevertheless,  there 
were  few  or  no  dead  Russians  lying 
about  at  daylight.  This  is  explained 
by  what  we  learnt  later,  and  is  told  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Russell  in  his  book  on  the 
war.  A  British  soldier,  taken  prisoner 
in  one  of  these  night  attacks,  was  being 
hurried  away  into  the  Karabclnaia 
suburb,  and  passed  through  a  lai^e 
number  of  unarmed  stretcher-bearers. 
The  Russians  had  ample  forces  of  non- 
combatants,  dockyard  and  arsenal 
laborers,  who  were  sent  forward  behind 
the  fighting  men  in  all  night  attacks  to 
carry  off,  not  only  the  wounded,  but 
also  the  dead. 

On  the  16th  May  Canrobert  resigned 
the  command,  resuming  the  charge  of 
a  division,  and  i*ecommending  P^lissier 
as  his  sticcessor.  This  was  approved 
and  carried  out  on  the  19th  May.  His 
successor  inspired  great  confidence 
amongst  the  British  trpops.    Canrobert 
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was  very  pleasant,  and  invariably  com- 
plimentary to  our  array,  but  tbe  rank 
and  file,  following  the  opinion  of  their 
officers,  believed  we  should  get  more 
effective  aid  from  the  short,  stout  Nor- 
man, who,  in  manner  and  bearing, 
greatly  resembled  one  of  our  rough 
Korili  countrymen,  though,  in  fact,  he 
had  a  cultivated  intellect.  He  had 
none  of  his  predecessor's  personal  ad- 
vantages, who  was  a  handsome,  well- 
preserved  man,  and  who  looked  well 
on  liorseback  ;  while,  either  because  he 
was  a  poor  rider,  or  that  his  corpulent 
body  made  riding  beyond  a  foot's  pace 
inconvenient.  General  P^Iissier  gener- 
ally went  about  in  a  carriage,  in  spite 
of  the  absence  of  roads.  Notwith- 
standing an  unwieldy  body,  and  his 
threescore  years,  his  active  mind  and 
iron  resolution  put  fresh  vigor  into  the 
aiege  operations,  and  the  successful 
though  costly  attacks  on  the  Cemetery 
near  the  Quarantine  harbor,  which  was 
taken  on  the  night  of  the  23rd  May, 
with  a  loss  of  twenty-three  hundred 
men,  showed  the  French  army  it  had  a 
«hief  who  would  shrink  from  no  sacri- 
fice in  order  to  attain  a  mastery  over 
our  enemy.  It  would,  however,  be  a 
great  mistake  to  believe  that  this  man 
of  hasty  speech,  and  rough  seventeenth- 
century  sort  of  humor,  which  occasion- 
ally reminded  one  of  stories  in  Slerne's 
"**  Tristram  Shandy,"  was  wanting  in 
kindness  of  heart,  or  incapable  of  the 
warmest  affection.  The  '^  Staff  Offi- 
oer,"  in  his  "  Letters  from  Headquar- 
ters," in  describing  the  visits  of  the 
French  generals,  on  the  day  following 
Lord  Raglan's  death,  to  the  room  in 
which  the  body  was  laid  out,  observes, 
they  were  all  overcome  by  grief ;  but 
of  thU  man  we  all  hud  believed  to  have 
an  adamant  heart,  he  writes,  ^^  P^lissier 
stood  by  the  bedside  for  upwards  of  an 
hour,  crying  like  a  child." 

On  the  18th  May,  Lord  Raglan 
showed  Greneral  Delia  Marmora  round 
the  siege  works  of  our  ri^ht  attack. 
One  of  Lord  RajEjlan's  stnff,  pointing 
me  out  to  the  Sardinian  chief,  endeav- 
ored to  convey  in  French  that  I  wa« 
Captain  Peel's  aide-de-camp,  but  left 
liira  under  the  impression  I  was  Cap- 
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tain  Peel.  Delia  Marmora  looked  me 
over  closely,  observing,  "  He  seems  to 
be  very  young  for  a  post  captain,  and 
so  distinguished  an  officer."  Captain 
Peel  was  just  behind  the  speaker  and 
overheard  with  great  amusement  the 
conversation. 

On  the  20th,  there  was  a  tragedy  in 
the  Middle  Ravine  on  our  right.  A 
French  non-commissioned  officer  hav- 
ing some  grievance  against  an  officer 
waited  for  him  until,  on  being  relieved, 
he  was  returning  at  the  head  of  his 
company  from  the  trenches.  There 
the  soldier  rushed  at  his  captain,  and 
striking  him  with  a  knife  the  officer 
fell  dead.  We  were  all  impressed  with 
the  promptitude  of  our  allies'  justice, 
for  the  man  was  seized,  and  shot  almost 
immediately. 

During  the  second  week  in  May 
cholera  reappeared  in  the  army,  and 
the  Naval  i3rigade  moved  its  camp 
from  the  sheltered  ravine  in  which  we 
had  lived  since  November,  to  the  top 
of  the  hill  near  the  3rd  Division.  We 
did  not,  however,  escape  entirely,  and 
in  passing  a  divisional  hospital  on  the 
21st,  I  counted  twenty-one  bodies  sewn 
up  in  their  blankets  ready  for  the  burial 
parties. 

It  is  not  easy  to  picture  the  delight 
we  felt,  after  being  kept  strictly  within 
the  limits  of  the  upland  for  seven 
months,  in  being  able  to  extend  our 
rides  over  the  ground  taken  up  by  the 
French  and  Sardinians  in  the  upper 
Tchernaya  and  Baidar  Valleys.  Lieu- 
tenant Dalyell,  H.M.S.  Leander,  who, 
after  Douglas's  death,  was  my  usual 
companion,  and  I,  left  our  camp  at 
4  A.M.  on  tlie  26th  May,  and  rode  down 
the  Southern  (Balaklava)  Valley.  The 
ground  over  which  our  Light  Briyrade 
charged  on  the  25th  October  was  cov- 
ered by  luxuriant  grass,  reaching  in 
some  places  over  a  man's  head.  The 
French  outposts  on  Tractir  Bridge 
stopped  us,  but  going  on  up  the  left 
bank  we  were  allowed  to  cross  the 
aqueduct  by  the  Sardinians,  who,  mis- 
taking the  gold  lace  band  on  our  caps 
for  the  dress  of  staff  offlcore,  raised  no 
object  ion  to  our  advancinir  towards 
Tchorgoum  on  the  opposite  side,  after 
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telling  us  it  was  occupied  by  a  Russian 
picquet.  We  saw  no  one,  however, 
except  two  vedettes  on  the  hill  over- 
looking the  village.  One  of  these  dis- 
mounted from  his  horse,  and  fixing  his 
lance  in  the  ground  as  a  rest  for  his 
gun,  had  several  shots  at  me  while  I 
was  holding  my  comrade's  pony.  He 
was  searching  a  house  to  see  what  he 
could  find.  Some  of  the  bullets  fell 
near  me,  and  three  mounted  men, 
hearing  the  firing,  came  into  the  road 
of  the  village  three  hundred  yards  off. 
I  called  to  Daly  ell  to  mount.  As  he 
emerged,  six  more  Cossacks  joined  the 
three  men,  and  they  formed  up  in  two 
ranks  facing  us.  Dalyell  had  in  his 
hands  a  cat,  which  I  put  into  my  haver- 
sack, while  he  carried  an  article  of  do- 
mestic crockery  much  prized  in  camp. 
After  a  hasty  consultation  we  decided 
that  the  Cossacks  would  overtake  us  if 
we  attempted  to  regain  the  aqueduct, 
and  so  firing  one  barrel  from  my  revol- 
ver at  the  most  troublesome  vedette, 
who  was,  however,  a  long  way  out  of 
shot,  we  cantered  at  the  group.  They 
must  have  imagined  we  had  reinforce- 
ments behind  us,  for  they  instantly 
turned  and  galloped  off.  As  we  rode 
back  we  met  a  company  of  Sardinians 
advancing  to  our  assistance.  We  re- 
turned to  the  village  some  days  later, 
when  the  Cossacks  again  left  it  in  a 
hurry. 

I  have  stated  that  concurrent  with 
the  appointment  of  a  general  to  com- 
mand in  the  trenches  there  was  more 
harmonious  work,  but  we  had  still 
something  to  learn,  for  on  the  2drd 
May,  a  working  party  employed  in 
throwing  up  an  advance  battery  on  the 
left  attack,  having  finished  their  task 
early,  was  withdrawn  by  the  field  offi- 
cer, who  left  no  one  to  guard  the  work, 
and  the  Russians  entering  it  carried 
off  unmolested  a  number  of  gabions.^ 

It  is  curious  how  unprepared  we 
were  for  siege  operations  even  at  the 
end  of  eight  months'  experience. 
During  the  night  of  the  20th  May,  the 
Enirineer  officers  wished  to  lisrht  up  the 
glacis  of   the  Redan  on   which    they 

»  Hollow  cylinders  of  basket-  work  used  for 
IniUding  parapets. 


could  hear  a  number  of  the  enemy  ai> 
work,  and  they  applied  to  the  general 
officer  in  command  of  the  trenches  ta 
give  the  order.  It  transpired,  how- 
ever, the  Royal  Artillery  had  but  twa 
light  balls  in  the  batteries,  and  the 
general  decided  they  must  be  kept  for 
use  in  the  event  of  the  Russians  mak- 
ing a  sortie. 

A  fortnight  later,  June  3rd,  we  find 
in  the  official  record  :  "Left  attack  — 
The  Artillery  fired  carcases  at  the  town 
in  the  early  part  of  the  night  but  the 
greater  part  of  them  burst  almost  im- 
mediately after  leaving  the  piece,  and 
I  did  not  observe  any  effect  from 
them."  The  left  attack  was  more  for* 
tunate  than  the  right  attack,  for  our 
official  report  runs  :  "  Almost  every 
one  burst  at  the  muzzle,  causing  great 
consternation,  and  injury  to  the  troops 
in  the  advanced  trenches." 

I  see  by  my  journal  I  looked  at  some 
of  these  missiles  next  day,  and  ob- 
served they  were  made  in  the  last  cen- 
tury I  !  This  was  unsatisfactory  after 
eight  montlis  of  a  siege  which  cost 
England  over  half  a  million  sterling  a 
week. 

During  the  forenoon  of  the  3rd  June, 
several  of  the  relief  for  the  gun  de- 
tachments were  passing  into  the  bat- 
tery from  the  Woronzow  Road.  There 
was  but  little  firing  at  the  time,  and  the 
men,  disregarding  the  orders  which 
prescribed  that  they  should  enter  by 
the  covered  way,  came  up  straight 
across  the  open.  Just  as  tlie  last  of 
the  party  approached  the  21-gun  bat- 
tery, there  was  a  shout  of  '*  Look  out. 
Whistling  Dick  I  "  This  induced  all 
the  men  to  hurry,  for  the  appalling  size 
of  Whistling  Dick  struck  terror  even 
in  the  firmest  heart.  Although  a  bullet 
no  thicker  than  a  French  bean  is  as 
capable  of  killing  a  man  as  is  the 
largest  shell  in  the  world,  yet  most  of 
us  are  so  constituted  as  to  fear  the 
heavier  missile  to  a  degree  entirely  out 
of  proportion  to  its  relative  destructive 
power. 

For  my  civilian  readers  I  may  men- 
tion that  a  mortar  shell  is  projected  at 
an  angle  of  45^,  and  having  attained  iu 
greatest  altitude  over  the  spot  where  it 
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is  intended  it  should  fall,  desceuds  ver 
tically  to  the  ground,  its  range  being 
regulated  (and  this  can  be  done  with 
great  accuracy)  by  the  charge  of  pow- 
der which  projects  the  shell  into  the 
air.  The  wooden  fuse  used  by  the 
Russians  was  of  rough  construction 
and  protruded  a  couple  of  inches  out- 
side the  sphere  of  iron,  and  thus  when 
the  shell,  having  attained  its  greatest 
altitude,  began  to  descend,  as  it  re- 
volved, the  fuse,  caught  by  the  wind, 
produced  the  peculiar  sound  which 
gave  rise  to  the  name. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  if  a  mortar- 
shell,  as  in  most  cases,  does  not  burst 
until  it  reaches  the  ground,  the  whole 
force  of  concussion  from  the  resistance 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth  will  be  up- 
wards, and  thus  men  may  be  close  to 
the  shell  and  yet  incur  but  little  risk 
from  the  lateral  spread  if  they  are  be- 
low it,  when  the  only  danger  indeed  is 
from  falling  fragments. 

All  of  the  party  except  John  Blewitt, 
ordinary  seaman  of  her  Majesty's  ship 
Queen,  safely  reached  the  trench,  and 
were  crouching  in  it  awaiting  the*  ex- 
plosion. Blewitt,  as  he  bent  forward 
to  start  running,  was  struck  by  the 
enormous  mass  of  iron,  thirteen  inches 
ill  diameter,  immediately  at  the  back 
of  the  knees,  and  fell  to  the  ground 
crushed  under  its  weight  in  sight  of 
his  horror-stricken  messmates.  He 
called  out  to  his  chum,  Stephen  Welch, 
"Oh,  Stephen,  don't  leave  me  to 
die ! "  The  fuse  was  hissing,  but 
Welch,  jumping  up  from  under  the 
cover  of  the  bank,  which  must,  hu- 
manly speaking,  have  ensured  his 
safety,  called  out,  "Come  on,  lads, 
let's  try,"  and,  running  out,  had  got 
his  arms  around  Blewitt,  and  was  try- 
ing to  roll  the  shell  from  off  his  crushed 
legs,  when  it  exploded,  and  not  a  par- 
ticle even  of  the  bodies  or  clothes  of 
John  Blewitt  or  the  heroic  Welch 
could  be  found.  Captain  Mitchell  ^  as- 
sisted Welch's  mother,  I  believe,  till 
her  death.  I  did  not  witness  Welch's 
divine-like  act  of  self-sacrifice,  but, 
passing  soon   afterwards,  searched  for 

>  Afterwards  Admiral  Sir  Prederiok  Mitohell,  i 
K.C3.  I 


his  remains,  and  I  recognized  the  spot 
this  August  ^  when  visiting  the  21-gun 
battery. 

On  4th  June,  three  of  us  had  been 
up  the  valley  of  the  Tchernaya  to 
Kamara,  and  as  we  returned  by  Tchor- 
goum  we  were  riding  in  Indian  file  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river.  Lieutenant 
Campbell,  H.M.S.  Leander,  who  was 
in  front,  saw  a  Sardinian,  who  had 
been  bathing,  sink  almost  opposite  to 
him.  The  bank  was  several  feet  above 
the  water,  but  Campbell,  without  hesi- 
tation, turned  his  pony,  and  spurring 
it,  made  it  leap  in,  the  two  disappear- 
ing under  the  water.  Campbell's 
cousin,  a  civil  engineer  employed  on 
the  railroad,  who  was  riding  next,  dis- 
mounting, jumped  in  and  pulled  out 
the  Sanlinian,  for  Lieutenant  Camp- 
bell had  some  difiiculty  in  extricating 
himself  from  underneath  the  pony. 
As  Mr.  Campbell  jumped  his  specta- 
cles fell  into  the  water,  and  I,  knowing 
their  value  to  him,  dived  Tor  them,  but 
without  success.  Thus  we  were  all 
three  in  the  water  at  one  moment. 

On  the  6th  June,  I  accompanied 
Captain  Peel  as  he  went  round  the 
sailors'  batteries  of  the  right  attack  to 
ensure  that  everything  was  in  readi- 
ness for  what  we  hoped  might  be  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  the  siege. 
About  3  P.M.  we  fired  our  first  gun  at 
the  Malakoff,  and  immediately  after- 
wards from  the  Inkerman  Ridge,  over- 
looking the  Sevastopol  harbor  to 
Kanieish  Bay,  on  a  frontage  of  five 
miles,  there  burst  forth  from  some  five 
hundred  and  fifty  guns  a  volume  of 
sound  grand  beyond  description.  The 
Russians  had  still  about  double  that 
number  of  pieces  in  position,  half 
being  of  heavy  calibre,  but  they 
were  slow  in  answering  our  missiles 
from  the  Malakoff  and  Redan.  We 
fired  incessantly  till  dark,  when  the 
bombardment  was  taken  up  by  the 
pieces  throwing  vertical  projectiles, 
which  scarcely  left  the  Russian  works 
in  darkness  all  night,  so  constantly 
were  they  lit  up  by  the  bursting  of 
mortar-shells.    Up  to  10.30  p.m.,  when 
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I  returned  to  camp,  our  casualties  had 
been  very  light,  not  more  than  a  dozen. 
The  White  Works  batteries  fired 
slowly  till  sunset,  but  those  in  the 
Malakoff  and  Redan  were  silenced 
some  time  before  the  sun  went  down. 
Todleben  describes  the  fire  of  the  En- 
glish as  <^  murderous,  entailing  havoc 
and  ruin." 

General  P^lissier,  when  riding  back 
that  evening  to  his  headquarters  from 
the  Victoria  Bidge,  passed  near  the 
Light  Division,  and  got  a  singular 
ovation.  Our  men  knew  he  was  acting 
in  close  concert  with  Lord  Baglan  ; 
they  knew  that  after  persistent  and 
desperate  night  fighting,  involving  a 
loss  of  over  two  thousand  men,  he  had 
driven  the  Russians  from  the  Cemetery 
Works  on  the  western  face  of  the  city  ; 
they  knew  a  fresh  struggle  was  im- 
minent, and  they  realized  that  their 
comrades  of  the  French  army  had  in 
their  new  chief  a  man  who  would  spare 
neither  his  men  nor  himself  in  order 
to  conquer  the  foe.  Thus  as  he  passed 
along  towards  Cathcart's  Hill  there 
rose  spontaneously  a  shout  of  welcome 
from  the  Light  Division,  which  was 
taken  up  and  repeated  by  the  4lh 
and  3rd  Divisions  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  brought  tears  in  the  eyes  of  this 
reputed  iron-hearted  man. 

At  1  A.M.  on  the  7th  of  June,  after 
snatching  an  hour's  sleep,  1  returned 
to  battery  with  fresh  gun  detachments, 
and  at  daylight  we  reopened  horizontal 
fire,  which  silenced  the  Mamelon  and 
Malakoff  batteries  during  the  day,  and 
during  the  afternoon  the  guns  in  the 
White  Works  ceased  to  reply.  It  does 
not  follow  that  all  had  been  dis- 
mounted, but  in  the  Mamelon,  as  I 
observed  next  day,  and  in  the  Mala- 
koff, as  Todleben  states,  the  guns  and 
their  carriages  were  buried  under  the 
ruined  parapets.  During  the  after- 
noon we  saw  those  French  troops 
which  were  to  assault  the  southern 
and  eastern  faces  of  the  Mamelon 
gradually  filing  into  the  trenches,  and 
small  detachments  from  the  Li.«rht  and 
2nd  Divisions  passed  through  our 
battery  towards  the  front,  exctianging 
good-humored  chaff  as  they  went  by. 


the  men-s  faces  radiant  with  the.  pleas- 
ure of  the  approaching  fight. 
•  The  lunette  which  crowned  the 
Memelon  hill  dominated  the  French 
trenches,  and  was  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  distant  from  the  nearest,  a  Rus- 
sian trench  interposing  about  half-way. 
The  ground  in  front  of  the  Redan 
sloped  down  gradually  for  five  hundred 
yards  to  some  disused  quarries  which 
the  Russians  converted  into  rifie 
trenches.  Here  the  ground  fell 
abruptly,  enabling  the  enemy  to  over- 
look our  advanced  trenches,  which 
were  on  lower  ground.  The  quarries 
our  troops  were  about  to  assault  were 
well  protected  in  rear  by  fire  from  the 
Redan  down  the  gradual  slope. 

The  sailors  kept  up  a  slow  but  accu- 
rate fire  on  the  now  silent  Malakoff 
and  Mamelon.  Captain  Peel  had  given 
me  charge  of  two  8-inch  sixty-five  hun- 
dredweight guns,  with  orders  to  fire 
during  the  assault  as  much  as  possible 
consistent  with  running  no  risk  to  our 
allies. 

We  were  anxiously  waiting  for  the 
signal  for  attack  at  6  p.m.  The  setting 
sun  cast  a  broad  red  light  over  the  sky, 
and  a  soft  mist  rising  from  the  ground 
obscured  occasionally  for  a  minute  or 
two  the  troops  assembling  for  the  as- 
sault. It  has  been  alleged  the  Rus- 
sians had  seen  these  preparations,  but 
the  small  numbers  present  in  the 
threatened  works  clearly  negatives  this 
assertion.  For  my  account  of  the  cap- 
ture of  the  White  Works  and  Quarries, 
I  am  dependent  on  others,  but  I  had  a 
perfect  view  both  of  the  troops  assail- 
ing the  Mamelon  and  of  those  defend- 
ing it,  and  shall  endeavor  to  describe  it 
fii*st  of  all. 

Soon  after  six  o'clock  the  expected 
signal  —  a  group  of  rockets  —  wjia  sent 
up  from  the  Victoria  Ridge,  and  the 
French  advanced.  Three  assaulting 
columns  had  been  formed  under  the 
Mamelon  —  Algerian  troops  were  on 
the  right,  the  50th  Regiment,  led  by 
Colonel  de  Brancion,  was  in  the  centre, 
and  the  3rd  Zouaves  on  the  left.  At 
the  moment  there  was  only  one  Rus- 
sian battalion  in  the  Mamelon,  nine, 
however,  being  held  in  reserve  under 
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cover.  By  chance  Admiral  Nakimoff 
was  visiting  the  work  at  the  moment, 
and  having  left  liis  horse  at  the  gorge,^ 
was  looking  round  the  batterj',  when 
the  cessation  of  tire  from  the  allied 
guns,  and  the  shouts  of  the  stormers, 
made  him  look  over  the  parapet. 

When  the  signal  went  up  I  saw 
twenty-live  men  jump  out  abreast  from 
the  French  trenches,  and  run  rapidly 
up  the  slope  of  the  hill  of  which  the 
Mamelon  was  the  summit.  Only  one 
cannon-shot  was  fired  from  the  lu- 
nette, but  some  Russian  sharpshootei*s 
lying  in  the  pit  half-way  between  the 
Mamclou  and  the  French  trenches, 
fired,  killing  three  or  four  men,  and 
then  mn,  they  and  the  leading  French- 
men jumping  the  ditch  ahnost  at  the 
same  moment.  The  centre  column, 
led  by  Colonel  de  Brancion,  who  was 
throughout  well  ahead  of  all,  streamed 
into  the  lunette,  and  the  Algerian 
column  captured  the  (proper)  left  fiank 
of  the  work  at  the  same  moment.  A 
Frenchman,  jumping  on  the  parapet, 
waved  a  tricolor,  and  in  three  or  four 
minutes  the  Russians  were  driven  out. 
My  two  guns  were  ready  with  fuses 
accurately  set,  and  I  got  several  rounds 
into  the  retreating  Russians  before  I 
was  obliged  to  cease  firing  for  fear  of 
hitting  the  French,  who  came  rushing 
out  in  pursuit.  The  leading  group  of 
S^uaves  was  led  by  one  man  who, 
sixty  yards  in  front  of  his  comrades, 
pushed  the  Russians  as  they  ran.  I 
kept  my  field-glass  on  this  man  until 
he  had  crossed  the  abatis,  when  he 
fired  his  rifie  and  disappeared  into  the 
ditch.  He  did  not  accompany  his  com- 
rades as  they  fell  back  a  few  minutes 
later,  so  must  have  been  killed  or 
taken  prisoner. 

While  this  was  occurring  two  heavy 
columns  of  Russians  were  assembling 
to  the  east  of  the  Kornileff  bastion  of 
the  Malakoff,  on  the  northern  slope  of 
the  Mamelon-Malakoff  ridge.  I  had 
looked  carefully  over  this  ground  dur- 
ing the  fiag  of  truce  in  March,  and, 
knowing  the  lie  of  it,  could,  when 
standing  on  our  parapet,  see  over  the 

>  Opening  at  the  rear  of  the  redoubt. 


slope  to  the  northward  as  low  down  as 
the  Russians'  waist-belts.  I  was  thus 
enabled  to  pour  on  them  a  terrible  fire 
from  the  8-inch  guns,  the  shells  of 
which  bursting  just  short  enough  for 
effect^  literally  cut  lanes  through  the 
columns  ;  but  the  survivors  closed  up 
as  fast  as  their  comrades  were  knocked 
down.  In  a  few  minutes  the  Russians 
advanced,  and,  entering  the  Mamelon, 
drove  the  French  out.  They  rallied 
momentarily  outside,  but  the  Russians 
were  not  only  in  great  force,  but  were 
well  in  hand,  and  the  French  being 
disorganized,  were  driven  back. 
Through  my  field-glass  I  saw  the  man 
with  the  tricolor  struck  down  and  re- 
placed four  times  by  othera,  and  then 
the  flag  went  up  and  down  several 
times  in  rapid  succession  ;  eventually 
it  disappeared,  and  the  Russians  came 
on  like  a  rolling  wave  from  the  Mame- 
lon down  to  the  French  trenches,  out 
of  which  our  allies  were  pushed.  The 
batteries  of  the  allies  now  reopened 
fire  on  the  Mamelon,  which  received  a 
shower  of  projectiles  till  the  French 
advanced  for  their  final  attack.  Dur- 
ing the  above  struggle  a  heavy  French 
column  was  descending  the  Victoria 
Ridge,  with  drums  and  fifes  playing, 
under  a  long-i*ange  fire  from  the  Rus- 
sian ships  in  the  harbor.  They  never 
ceased  to  send  up  shot  and  shell, 
which,  though  adding  to  the  pictorial 
effect,  had  but  little  effect  on  the  mov- 
insr  target.  To  the  inspiring  march  of 
**  Pfere  Bugeau  "  the  column  came  on 
at  a  steady  double,  with  an  appearance 
of  overwhelming  power  which  recalled 
Jomini's  statement  that  troops  previ- 
ously shaken  often  gave  way  during 
the  Napoleonic  wars  before  such 
masses  reached  the  position.  The  col- 
umn disappeared  into  the  ravine, 
where  it  was  halted  for  a  few  minutes 
to  re-form  i*anks.  Just  as  the  day 
closed  in,  the  darkness,  coming  on 
quicker  from  the  clouds  of  smoke  in 
the  air,  we  saw  the  French  left  and 
centre  column  again  advance  from 
their  trenches  in  our  right  front,  while 
a  heavy  column   of  Algerian  infantry 

«  Shells  should  burst  about  fifty  yards  short  of  a 
human  target  to  obtain  the  maximum  eifect. 
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moved  on  the  Maraeloii  from  the  south- 
east, and  in  a  few  moments  the  sound 
of  the  fire,  and  the  flash  of  the  muskets 
ill  the  falling  darkness,  showed  us  that 
the  Bussians  were  once  more  retreat- 
ing. 

Simultaneously  with  the  advance  on 
the  Mamelon,  General  Bosquet  sent 
two  brigades  at  the  White  Works,  in 
each  of  which  there  was  only  half  a 
Bussian  battalion.  These  could  not 
stand  against  the  overpowering  num- 
bers of  the  French,  and  a  supporting 
battalion  coming  up  was  also  easily 
swept  away.  The  Bussians  now 
pushed  two  battalions  forward  across 
the  Careenage  Bavine,  but  Bosquet, 
foreseeing  this  move,  had  sent  two  bat- 
talions down  the  ravine,  and  these 
ascending  its  right  bank  behind  the 
Bussians,  took  them  in  the  rear,  and 
captured  the  greater  part  of  the  Bus- 
sian supports. 

When  Lord  Baglan  saw  the  French 
drive  the  Bussians  out  of  the  Mamelon 
he  gave  the  signal  to  assault ;  our  guns 
ceased  to  fire  on  the  Quarries,  and 
seven  hundred  men  ran  forward  to  the 
flanks  of  the  work,  from  which  the 
Bussians  were  easily  driven,  with  a  loss 
of  one  hundred  men.  Our  casualties 
were  but  few  at  the  moment,  as  the 
men,  having  been  ordered  to  advance 
on  the  flanks  avoided  generally  tread- 
ing on  a  number  of  fougasses  which 
had  been  laid  down  in  front  of  the 
salient.  These  were  boxes  holding 
from  thirty  to  forty  pounds  of  powder 
sunk  flush  with  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  so  fitted  with  detonators 
as  to  explode  when  touched.  They 
were  not  always  fatal,  for  I  saw  a  sol- 
dier who  had  stamped  on  one  return- 
ing from  the  attack  absolutely  naked, 
every  part  of  his  clothing  having  been 
burnt  from  off  his  body. 

Although  the  Quarries  were  easily 
taken,  to  hold  and  reverse  the  work 
was  a  task  of  great  labor  and  danger. 
The  enemy's  batteries  looked  right  into 
the  intrench  ment,  and  after  firing 
heavily  into  it,  the  Bussians  made  re- 
peated attacks  on  our  working  parties 
striving  to  obtain  cover  before  the  day 
broke.     Our  soldiers,  who  were  digging 


or  guarding  the  working  parties,  wel* 
comed  the  sorties,  as  they  brought 
i*elief  from  the  showers  of  shells  which 
were  poured  on  the  Quarries,  except 
when  Bussians  were  approaching. 
The  Bussian  officers  did  not  spare 
themselves.  The  battalion  commander 
of  one  column  was  killed,  and  the 
leader  of  another  was  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner,  being  recaptured,  how- 
ever, in  a  renewed  struggle.  During 
the  ten  hours  of  fighting  and  digging, 
many  of  our  men  became  so  exhausted 
that  they  could  not  stand  up,  even 
when  a  Bussian  column  was  on  them. 
Colonel  Campbell,  of  the  90th  Light 
Infantry,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
parties  employed,  did  not  recover  from 
over-fatigue  for  some  weeks,  and  at 
daybreak  Lieutenant  Wolseley,^  acting 
as  assistant-engineer,  collapsing  from 
exhaustion,  fell  helpless  to  the  ground, 
soon  after  the  last  attack  had  been 
repulsed.  The  bodily  strength  of  the 
rank  and  file,  less  well  nurtured,  gave 
out  sooner,  and  the  gifted  histoiian, 
Kinglake,  describes  graphically  how  in 
the  last  attack  delivered  just  before 
daylight,  when  a  Bussian  column,  com- 
ing from  the  Dockyard  Bavine,  got  to 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  Quar- 
ries, Colonel  Campbell  and  Lieutenant 
Wolseley,  with  difficulty,  aroused  their 
men  who  were  stretched  on  the  ground, 
so  exhausted  by  ten  hours'  incessant 
fighting  and  digging,  as  to  be  nearly 
incapable  of  movement ;  even  when 
lifted  on  to  their  feet  they  could 
scarcely  stand  up,  and  the  prize  for 
which  the  combatants  had  striven  since 
7  P.M.  lay  absolutely  open  to  the  Bus- 
sians, when  suddenly  panic-stricken 
from,  to  our  people,  an  unknown 
cause  ;  they  absolutely  declined  to  ad- 
vance in  spite  of  the  orders,  entreaties, 
and  even  blows  of  their  officers,  and 
just  as  day  dawned  the  column  fell 
back,  scared  by  some  freak  of  imagina- 
tion. 

In  this  twenty-four  hours  the  French 
took  seventy-three  guns,  suffering  a 
loss  of  fifty-five  hundred  casualties. 
The  English  had  seven  hundred  casu- 

*  Now  Field-Marshal  Vlflcount  Wolseley. 
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alties,  forty-seven  being  officers.  The 
Russians  lost  nearly  five  thousand  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 

Next  morning  I  went  down  to  battery 
4it  4  A.M.,  as  the  fire  was  to  be  con- 
tinued. Soon  after  8  a.m.  I  missed 
Captain  Peel,  and  hearing  he  had  been 
seen  going  towards  the  Mamelon,  into 
which  the  Russians  were  pounng  Ore 
from  mortars,  I  hurried  after  him,  but 
he  was  coming  out  as  I  got  up  to  the 
ditch.  He  ordered  me  back,  but  I 
begged  hard  to  be  allowed  to  go  inside, 
80  he  said  I  might  look  round  and  fol- 
low him.  The  ditch  where  I  saw  the 
men  jump  overnight  was  not  more  than 
four  or  five  feet  wide.  Following, 
apparently,  our  Royal  Engineer's  re- 
port, Mr.  Kinglake  states  '^  the  ditch 
was  broad  and  deep."  This  is  an 
-error,  as  I  stepped  over  it  with  but  a 
:sli<xht  effort. 

I  sat  down  in  an  embrasure  alongside 
A  Zouave,  who  talked  Enp:Iish  well. 
He  declared  he  was  the  only  survivor 
oat  of  his  squad  of  twelve  men.  The 
-effect  of  the  heavy  fire  on  the  de- 
meanor of  all  was  noticeable.  Every 
face  was  grave.  Men  spoke  in  whis- 
pers even  when  transmitting  ordera. 
During  the  short  time  I  was  there  I 
8aw  upwards  of  a  dozen  men  wounded, 
^nd  carried  away,  and  dead  of  both 
nations  were  lying  thick  over  the 
slopes.  These  had  all  been  killed  the 
previous  evening,  for  the  Russian  mor- 
tar-shells fell  with  remarkable  accuracy, 
and  thus  while  no  one  could  stand  in- 
side with  any  certainty  of  living  long, 
the  southern  and  eastern  slopes  just 
outside  the  ditch  were  quite  safe.  In- 
side the  scene  was  indescribable  in  its 
horrors.  Dead  men  were  lying  heaped 
in  every  attitude  imaginable  ;  some 
half-buried  in  craters  formed  by  shell ; 
other  bodies  literally  cut  into  two 
parts ;  and  one  I  noticed  had  been 
blown  twenty  yards  by  the  explosion 
of  a  mortar-shell.  Some  corpses  were 
lying  crushed  under  overturned  cannon, 
while  others  hung  limply  over  injured 
guns,  but  which  were  slill  on  their  car- 
riages. There  was  a  truce  in  the  after- 
noon during  which,  freed  from  all  sense 
•of  danger,  I  had  a  better  opportunity 


of  examining  the  construction  of  the 
work.  The  amount  of  labor  expended 
in  obtaining  cover  from  fire  was  ex- 
traordinary. The  bomb-proof  galleries 
and  magazines  consisted  of  earth  on 
top,  then  a  row  of  gabions,  then  baulks 
of  timber  two  feet  three  inches  in 
diameter.  The  thickness  overhead  was 
nearly  ten  feet.  Our  Engineers  argued, 
and  apparently  with  reason,  that  all 
this  cover,  though  good  for  its  purpose, 
impaired  the  defence  of  the  place, 
which  was  so  crowded  by  the  huge 
earlh  traverses  that  the  defenders 
could  not  use  their  rifles. 

When  I  next  stood  on  the  Mamelon, 
in  August,  1894,  the  circumstances  were 
very  different  in  some  respects,  though 
singularly  alike  in  other  aspects.  The 
hill  remains  to-day  a  chaos  of  holes, 
excavated  by  shells,  and  by  men  search- 
ing for  iron  and  projectiles  ;  but  it  is 
easy  for  one  who  knew  it  in  June, 
1854,  to  trace  the  original  work.  A 
visitor  new  to  the  place  might  be  puz- 
zled by  the  French  additions,  and  by  a 
deep,  well-cut  trench,  which  the  Rus- 
sians have  recently  excavated.  Thus 
the  outer  ditch  of  proposed  new  fortifi- 
cations encircles  all  the  English  left 
attack,  and  crossing  the  Woronzow 
Road  close  to  our  covered  way,  made 
by  and  named  after  *^  The  Sailors," 
runs  to  the  southward  of  the  21-gun 
battery,  and  thence  by  the  Middle  Ra- 
vine outside  the  Mamelon  down  to  the 
harbor.  In  June,  1854,  when  I  stood 
there,  we  had  a  temporary  truce  for 
two  hours.  In  August,  1894,  the  Rus- 
sian fieet  carrying  out  its  annual  ma- 
noeuvres, was  bombarding  the  forts 
north  of  the  harbor,  and  was  first  an- 
swered by  what  we  knew  forty  years 
ago  as  the  Wasp  Fort,  and  then  by  a 
long  line  of  batteries  erected  since 
1879.  The  scene  reminded  me  greatly 
of  October,  1854,  when  our  ships  were 
doing  in  earnest  what  the  Russians 
were  now  doing  in  peace  manoeuvres 
for  practice. 

When  Captain  Peel  and  I  had  exam- 
ined the  Mamelon,  we  strolled  up  to  the 
Russian  sentries,  who  were  about  two 
hundred  yards  outside  the  Malakoff.  I 
recognized  a  Circassian  to  whom  I  had 
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spoken  at  the  truce  in  March,  and  we 
exchanged  mutual  compliments  on  our 
being  alive.  Captain  Peel's  starched 
shirt  collars  excited  the  admiration  of 
the  Russian  officers,  to  one  of  whom  he 
replied,  in  answer  to  a  question,  that 
"  we  had  our  laundry- women  with  us." 
The  Russian  soldiers  and  sailors,  for 
their  duties  in  garrisons  are  inter- 
changeable, showed  up  grandly  in  stiit- 
ure  amongst  our  immature  recruits,  for 
most  of  those  soldiers  who  landed  in 
Kalamita  Bay  were  no  longer  with  the 
Light  and  2iid  Divisions. 

I  have  already  shown  that  nearly  all 
our  losses  during  the  winter  were  di- 
rectly due  to  preventable  causes,  but 
we  were  now  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  the  enemy's  fire.  Besides  tlie  losses 
incurred  in  capturing  the  Mamelon  and 
the  Quarries  the  allies  lost  from  the 
cannonade  between  the  6th  and  the  10th 
of  June,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
while  the  Russian  casualties  amounted 
to  thirty-five  hundred  men.  When  we 
read  these  figures  of  such  terrible  im- 
port, it  is  easy  to  understand  the  bitter 
feelings  expressed  in  the  reply  a  Rus- 
sian officer  made  to  one  of  our  own 
people  who,  during  the  flag  of  truce, 
observed  our  losses  had  been  heavy. 
"  You  talk  of  your  losses  I  Why,  you 
don't  know  what  loss  is  in  comparison 
with  what  we  are  suffering  I "  ^ 

On  the  10th  June,  Captain  Peel, 
Lieutenant  Dalyell  of  H.M.S.  Leander, 
and  I  were  discussing  the  chances  of 
an  assault  for  which  the  whole  army 
was  anxious,  when  Peel  asked  us  if  we 
had  to  lose  a  limb,  which  we  could  best 
spare  ?  I  replied  without  hesitation 
"  left  arm,"  and  Dalyell  agreed  with 
me,  but  our  chief  argued  that  arms  are 
more  necessary  than  are  legs  to  sai lot's. 
Eventually  on  my  suggesting  a  one-leg 
man  would  probably  become  very  fat, 
he  came  round  to  our  view.  Within  a 
week  all  three  were  engaged  together 
in  the  assault  on  the  Redan,  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  we  were  all  wounded 
in  the  left  arm.  How  this  happened  I 
propose  to  tell  in  the  next  and  conclud- 
ing part  of  these  reminiscences. 

1  Jietters  f ropa  Headquarters.    By  a  Staff  CMBoer. 


From  Longman's  Ifagaxineu.  . 
A  DBA  WING-BOOM  IDTL. 

It  had  begun  to  rain  heavily,  and 
Mrs.  Fanshawe's  guests  had  been 
obliged  to  exchange  the  croquet  and 
lawn  tennis  with  which  they  had  been 
diverting  themselves  for  the  shelter  of 
the  drawing-room.  Moreover,  as  Mrs.. 
Fanshawe,  with  that  courage  which  no 
amount  of  experience  seems  to  weaken 
in  the  Brtiish  hostess,  had  invited 
about  a  hundred  persons  to  her  garden 
party,  with  a  blind  and  unreasonable 
faith  in  the  certainty  of  fine  weather^ 
her  drawing-room,  which  would  con- 
tain no  more  than  fifty  with  any  com- 
fort, was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  slightly 
crowded.  Our  hostess  herself  was  flut- 
tering about  the  room  from  group  to» 
group,  apologizing  plaintively  for  thi» 
unforeseen  malignity  of  Providence* 
^^  So  provoking,  my  dear  —  and  the 
gardener  assured  me  it  was  going  to  be 
fine;  the  glass  rising,  too  —  but  per- 
haps it  will  clear  up  presently,  you 
know."  To  which  perspiring  but  po- 
lite guests  murmured  ambiguously  y 
''Oh,  not  at  all;"  and,  when  their 
hostess's  back  was  turned,  looked 
blankly  at  each  other,  their  watches^ 
and  the  steady  downpour  splashing 
upon  the  bushes  outside.  Then  some 
one  weakly  suggested  that  a  little  musie 
might  be  pleasant,  with  the  result  that 
my  reputation  with  Mrs.  Fanshawe 
sank  lower  than  ever.  She  previously 
had  been  gravely  disappointed  at  find- 
ing that  I  detest  croquet,  and  when 
she  now  ma<1e  the  additional  discovery 
that  I  do  not  sing,  she  very  clearly 
regarded  me  as  disgracing  my  position 
as  a  curate  —  an  office  the  principal 
qualifications  for  which,  in  Mi's.  Fan- 
shawe's eyes,  are  a  taste  for  croquet 
and  a  tenor  voice.  However,  my  short- 
comings were  made  good  in  another 
quarter,  for  a  florid  lady  of  doubtful 
age,  with  a  perfect  flower  garden  of 
artificial  blossoms  in  her  hat,  took  her 
seat  at  the  grand  piano,  and  launched 
out  into  an  operatic  French  song  pro^ 
nounced  with  a  truly  British  accent. 
I  rose  and  made  my  way  as  well  aa 
I  could  towards  the  door,  intending  to 
join  the  overflow  meeting,  so  to  speak^ 
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that  was  being  held  in  the  hall.  There 
I  might  possibly  get  a  cigarette,  and 
should  at  any  rate  be  in  a  position  to 
escape  directly  the  rain  ceased.  At 
the  doorway,  however,  my  flight  was 
literally  barred  by  the  ample  figure  of 
Mrs.  Yivian,  one  of  those  detestably 
friendly  enemies  with  whom  most  of 
us  are  afflicted.  The  late  Mr.  Yivian, 
who  had  been  engaged  in  the  tea 
trade,  died  a  good  many  years  ago, 
leaving  his  widow  in  possession  of 
a  considerable  fortune  and  one  son, 
Hubert,  whose  university  career,  up 
to  the  present,  has  shown  him  to 
possess  a  greater  aptitude  for  cricket 
and  tennis  than  for  more  intellectual 
studies.  As  for  Mrs.  Vivian,  she  is 
stout,  amiable,  and  inane  ;  she  pours 
out  a  never-ceasing  stream  of  plati- 
tudes into  the  ears  of  her  suffering 
friends,  and  she  regards  the  clergy  as 
her  especial  prey.  I  tried  to  slip  past 
her,  but  in  vain. 

"  You  naughty  man  I  "  she  ex- 
claimed, tapping  me  playfully  on  the 
shoulder  with  her  fan,  "  I  do  believe 
you  were  trying  to  avoid  speaking  to 
me!" 

"That  would  be  impossible,  Mrs. 
Yivian,"  I  answered,  not  caring  much 
in  which  sense  she  chose  to  take  the 
words.  And,  indeed,  it  is  no  small 
part  of  the  bitterness  of  life  that  you 
can  be  as  rude  as  you  please  to  persons 
of  Mrs.  Yiviau's  type  without  in  the 
least  degree  shaking  off  their  terrible 
friendship. 

**  And  1  did  want  to  talk  to  you  par- 
ticularly, Mr.  Dyson,"  she  went  on. 
"  I  am  in  siich  a  difliculty." 

I  expressed  my  deep  sorrow  at  the 
intelligence.  If,  however,  it  was  in 
connection  with  her  working  party, 
would  she  mind  applying  to  the  rec- 
tor? He,  and  not  I,  was  responsible 
for 

"No,  it's  nothing  of  that  kind,"  she 
answered,  "it's  far  worse.  Oh,  Mr. 
Dyson,  look  there  T^  and  she  pointed 
yaguely  towards  one  of  the  drawing- 
room  windows  with  a  much  bejewelled 
forefinger. 

"The  rain  is  certainly  heavy,"  I 
admitted,  "  but  I  don't  see  h(»w  I " 


"Please  don't  be  foolish.  Look 
there — look  at  my  miserable  boy  I  " 

Following  Mra.  Yivian's  directions,, 
I  looked  from  the  doorway  in  which 
we  were  standing  to  a  sofa  between 
the  window  and  the  piano.  On  it  were 
seated  Hubert  Yivian  and  a  decidedly 
attractive-looking  young  lady.  Th& 
pair  were  deep  iu  conversation,  quite 
ignoring  the  efforts  of  the  unhappy 
pianist,  by  whom  the  singer  had  now 
been  replaced. 

I  turned  to  Mrs.  Yivian.  "  Of  course 
you  know  best,"  I  remarked,  "  but  he 
doesn't  look  at  all  miserable.  On  the^ 
contrary,  he  seems  to  be  enjoying  him- 
self considerably." 

"Yes,  but  he  is  breaking  hi» 
mother's  heart ! "  responded  Mrs* 
Yivian,  with  a  fat  sigh.  "  Do  you 
sec  whom  he's  talking  to  ?  That's- 
Sybil  Allison,  a  most  outrageous  flirt 
and Do  you  know  her,  Mr.  Dy- 
son ?  " 

"I  think  I  have  met  her,  Mrs. 
Yivian." 

"  Well,  then,  you  probably  know 
that  she's  the  daughter  of  old  Captain 
Allison,  who's  absolutely  penniless^ 
And  Hubert's  hardly  spoken  a  word 
to  any  one  else  since  he's  been  here- 
this  afternoon.  I've  tried  twice  to- 
get  him  to  come  home,  and  he  won't 
stir.  And  I  know  that  that  girl's  quite 
capable  of  proposing  to  him  heraelf." 

"  It  is  truly  deplorable,  Mrs.  Yivian. 
I  grieve  for  you  ;  like  the  walrus,  I 
deeply  sympathize " 

"  Like  whom^  Mr.  Dyson  ?" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Only  a  quota- 
tion from  the  classics.  But  you  will 
pardon  me  if  I  still  fail  to  see  in  what 
way  you  require  my  assistance." 

"I  was  coming  to  that.  Hubert  — 
dear  boy  I  —  is  so  weak  and  easily 
led  away  that  I  am  terrified  for  him. 
'  Marry  in  haste  and  repent  at  leisure,^ 
you  know." 

"Certainly,"  I  answered.  "Lei- 
surely marriage  and  hasty  repentance 
are  so  obviously  preferable." 

"  Now  you're  talking  nonsense  again^ 
instead  of  helping  me.  I  can't  do  any* 
thing,  but  I'm  sure  you  could  get  Hu- 
bert to  come  away." 
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'^I  certainly  could  take  him  by  the 
scruff  of  the  neclc  aud  drop  him  out  of 
wiudow,  but  it  would  make  rather  a 
scene,  wouldn't  it?  And  I'm  nearly 
sure  we  should  damage  Mrs.  Fan- 
shawe's  furniture." 

Mrs.  Vivian  turned  to  me  with  some 
impatience.  **  You  are  the  very  dens- 
est person  I  ever  met  I "  she  said. 
**I  want  you  to  go  and  talk  to  him  — 
don't  you  see  ?  You  have  such  in- 
fluence with  him,  Mr.  Dyson.  As  for 
that  horrid  girl,  she  only  came  down 
here  on  Tuesday,  and  I  understand 
that  she  returns  to  London  to-morrow, 
80  all  the  danger  will  be  over  if  we  can 
separate  them  now." 

I  reflected  for  a  few  moments.  "I 
am  very  sorry,  Mrs.  Vivian,"  I  said 
at  length,  "but  —  well,  in  fact,  1  must 
decline." 

"TF/ia«,  Mr.  Dyson?  Why  — oh, 
it's  too  bad  of  you.  But  you  don't 
mean  it,  really  ?" 

** Youth,"  I  answered  slowly,  "as 
Bacon  —  or  was  it  Locke?  —  observes, 
is  the  time  when " 

**  Mr.  Dyson  !  " 

" and,  to  be  brief,  I  sincerely 

hope  that  Hubert  will  propose  to  Miss 
Allison." 

"  Sir  I  But  I  must  have  misunder- 
stood you.     What  did  you  say  ?  " 

*'  Nothing  will  give  me  greater  pleas- 
ure," I  answered  deliberately,  "  than 
to  learn  that  Hubert  has  proposed  to 
Miss  Allison." 

Mrs.  Vivian  glared  at  me,  almost 
speechless  with  indignation.  "And  — 
you  —  call  yourself  —  a  clergyman  I  " 
she  gasped. 

"  It  was  the  bishop's  fault,"  I  said 
humbly.  "  He  is  rather  eccentric,  you 
know,  and " 

But  Mi's.  Vivian  had  fled. 

Next  morning  I  met  Hubert  on  the 
esplanade,  and  inquired  how  he  had 
enjoyed  his  entertainment  of  the  pre- 
tIous  day.    He  blushed  a  little. 

"Ripping,"  he  said.  "Did  you  no- 
tice that  lady  I  was  talking  to  there  — 
a  Miss  Allison  ?  Such  a  nice  girl  I 
Bat  she's  gone  back  to  town,"  he  con- 
tinued mournfully.     "I  suppose  she'll 


be  married  by  the  next  time  I  see 
her." 

"Probably,"  I  answered.  "The 
wedding  is  to  be  on  the  30lh,  and  you 
don't  come  down  from  Oxforcl  till  De- 
cember, I  think." 

"Eh?  Whut  did  you  say?"  he 
asked,  with  a  startled  look. 

"  Why  —  didn't  you  know  ?  I 
haven't  told  any  one  here,  but  I 
thought  it  would  have  leaked  out  by 
this  time.  I  am  engaged  to  her,  aud 
we  are  to  be  married  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  Please  let  Mrs.  Vivian  know  ; 
I'm  sure  she  will  be  interested  to  hear 
it." 

I  have  met  Mrs.  Vivian  twice  since 
then,  and  she  has  deliberately  cut  me 
on  each  occasion.  But  she  hesitated  a 
«;:ood  deal  the  second  time,  and  I  fear 
she  will  be  as  fnendly  as  ever  before 
long.  Anthony  C.  Deane. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Centoij. 
NIGHT  TRAVELLING  IN  INDIA. 

I  HAVE  already  wriileu  a  short  ac- 
count of  how  a  night  may  be  spent  in 
India,  though  of  course  I  do  not  wish 
it  to  be  understood  that  such  nights 
are  very  common  ;  and  now,  looking 
back  over  the  many  years  I  passed  in 
wandering  from  end  to  end  of  that 
weary  country,  the  memory  of  other 
nights  comes  crowding  to  my  mind, 
spent  under  quite  different  circum- 
stances, but  fully  as  strange  and  un- 
usual, and  also  quite  as  unlikely  to 
have  been  experienced  by  the  ordinary 
pleasure-seeking  traveller.  Ho  comes 
and  goes  during  our  delicious  but  too 
brief  cold  weather,  he  sees  wives  just 
returned  from  the  hills  with  health 
restored  and  greatly  pleased  at  rejoin- 
ing their  husbands,  the  little  ones  have 
rosy  cheeks,  the  men  are  delighted  to 
have  their  families  back,  and  he  thinks 
domestic  happiness  is  perfect  in  India. 
Then  for  the  many  who  love  sport  this 
is  really  a  good  time.  Guns  are  over- 
hauled, spears  for  the  ever-fascinating 
pig-sticking  are  brought  out  once  more« 
in  every  compound  tents  are  being 
pitclied,  and  nothing  is  heard  of  ex- 
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<;epi  the  chances  of  sport  uud  the  like- 
liest place  for  big  or  small  game.  The 
«tout,  red-faced  old  colonel,  the  dried- 
up,  wentherbeaten  doctor,  and  the 
<»llow  pink  and  white  civilian  just 
landed,  and  still  loaded  to  tlie  muzzle 
with  every  conceivable  fact  and  theory 
—  these  one  and  all  assume  airs  of 
most  alarming  importance.  They  ride 
fnuitically  to  each  other's  houses  in 
the  earliest  grey  dawn,  they  burst  in 
in  the  middle  of  dinner,  they  make 
nothing  of  interrupting  an  important 
trial  by  whispering  three  words  to  the 
Judge  which  may  cause  him  either  to 
pull  a  long  face  or  to  indulge  in  some 
<|nite  unofficial  expression  of  glee. 
TVhen  some  placid-minded  matron  be- 
^ns  to  grow  uneasy  at  these  singular 
proceedings,  when  her  thoughts  begin 
Co  range  between  the  chance  of  another 
mutiny  and  the  probability  of  a  famine 
or  an  outbreak  of  cholera,  when  at 
last,  impelled  partly  by  nervousness 
4ind  partly  by  curiosity,  she  demands 
•of  her  masculine  acquaintance  the 
meaning  of  all  this  turmoil,  she  is 
told  :  "  Oh  !  it  would  not  interest  you, 
but  old  Nubbee  Bux  brought  word  last 
night  tliat  he  knows  for  certain  of  one 
tiger,  perhaps  two  ;  he  declares  that 
this  time  there  is  really  no  mistake.  I 
suppose  you  won't  mind  Mr.  Brown 
going  with  us."  She  agrees  with  a 
sigh,  and  begins  at  once  to  think  of  the 
many  preparations  she  will  have  to 
make.  The  tents,  camels,  servants, 
and  food  must  be  seen  to  ;  quinine 
and  other  medicines  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. Brown  is  not  as  young  as  lie 
was ;  she  hopes  he  will  not  overtire 
himself.  Of  the  tiger  itself  she  thinks 
nothing;  she  knows  its  claws  are  no 
match  for  Brown's  rifle,  and  besides 
Nubbee  Bux  has  so  often  been  wrong. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  happy  bustle 
and  excitement  our  globe-trotter  ar- 
rives with  letters  of  introduction. 
With  true  Indian  hospitality  he  is  in- 
stantly made  free  of  the  best  of  every- 
thing, and  of  course  swept  off  after 
this  precious  tiger.  He  will  be  given 
the  best  place,  and  will  acquit  himself 
well  or  ill  according  to  his  capacity  ; 
but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  a  charging 


tiger  and  a  fidgety  elephant  in  grass 
ten  feet  high  have  been  known  to  tiy 
the  nerves  of  a  man  very  considerably 
who  has  previously  shot  notliiug  more 
ferocious  than  grouse  or  partridges. 
Anyway  he  gets  the  cream  of  the  en- 
tertainment ;  he  shares  the  wild  excite- 
ment ;  he  listens  to  the  deep  silence  of 
the  jungle  night,  and  watches  the  flar- 
ing torches  of  the  naked,  sweating 
beaters  ;  he  returns  with  the  victoi-s 
and  sees  the  great  brute  skinned. 
When  all  is  over  he  thinks  of  his  tame, 
trim  lawns  at  Richmond  or  Sydenham, 
and  wonders  how  any  one  can  prefer 
that  dull  life  to  this  adventurous  ex- 
citement, and  he  goes  away  and  never 
sees  the  seamy  side  of  the  gay  picture 
he  carries  back  to  England. 

Our-  globe-trotter,  then,  has  left ; 
February  is  drawing  to  a  close,  every 
morning  a  fiercer  sun  rises,  every 
evening  the  dust  haze  is  thicker  ;  anx- 
iously the  parents  look  at  the  children 
and  furtively  at  each  other.  Every- 
thing is  spoken  of  except  the  weather  ; 
we  all  make  believe  as  hard  as  we  can 
that  there  is  no  change.  But  in  the 
back  verandah  the  tailor  is  repairing 
the  punkah  fnlls,  and  presently  I  re- 
mark that  I  think  the  punkahs  had 
better  be  put  up  ;  we  shall  not  want 
them  yet,  but  it  is  as  well  to  be  ready. 
They  are  put  up,  and  my  husband 
sighs  when  he  comes  hack  from  the 
office  and  sees  them.  As  long  as  I 
dare  I  put  off  shutting  the  doora  ;  it 
means  imprisonment  all  day  in  semi- 
darkness,  no  glimpse  of  the  sky  or 
outer  world,  and  a  consequent  depres- 
sion not  to  be  overcome.  But  at  last 
it,  too,  must  be  done  ;  then  the  end  is 
at  hand.  Bapidly  the  children's  faces 
turn  white,  appetites  fail,  sleep  departs. 
I  hear  them  in  the  night  asking  for 
water,  and  I  get  up  and  give  them  iced 
milk  and  bathe  their  burning  feet  and 
hands  as  they  lie  in  bed,  and  then  dip 
my  own  into  the  bath.  I  go  and  stand 
in  the  verandah  trying  to  get  a  breath 
of  air,  till  the  dread  of  snakes  and 
scorpions  drives  me  back  to  bed.  I 
lie  awake  trying  to  think  of  any  way  of 
putting  off  the  inevitable  ;  surely  we 
need  not  go  till  April,  and  yet  how 
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thin  those  little  faces  looked  in  the  dim 
light  I  It  is  wroug  to  keep  them  here, 
and  yet  surely  il  is  wroug  to  go  aud 
leave  my  husband  to  mouths  of  monot- 
onous work  in  this  weary  heat  aloue. 
There  is  no  place  I  could  send  them  to 
alone,  and  if  there  were  how  long 
could  I  hold  out  myself  ?  So  the 
weary  argument  goes  on,  and  I  know 
that  either  way  I  shall  be  worsted,  aud 
happiness  is  over  for  this  year. 

Next  morning  my  husband  looks  at 
me  and  says  quietly,  "  You'll  have  to 
go."  I  try  to  pretend  that  that  is 
simply  absurd,  and  when  that  will  not 
do  I  get  as  long  a  respite  as  I  can,  and 
after  much  bargaining  we  settle  that  I 
shall  start  in  ten  days.  I  declare  I 
cannot  possibly  get  the  warm  clothes 
we  shall  want  ready  before  that,  though 
everything  has  been  ready  for  a  fort- 
night, because  at  any  moment  a  move 
might  be  absolutely  necessary.  This 
year  I  am  exceptionally  fortunate,  as  I 
am  to  share  a  tiny  house  with  a  great 
friend  of  mine,  and  so  shall  escape 
those  most  hateful  places  the  hill  ho- 
tels. I  write  to  her  that  the  time  has 
come,  and  she  arrives  after  a  long  and 
weary  journey,  leaving  her  husband  on 
a  distant  frontier  station.  She  is  also 
reproaching  herself  for  leaving  him, 
but  she  looks  so  deadly  white  and  ill 
that  I  only  wonder  how  she  has  held 
out  so  long.  The  day  for  departure 
comes  only  too  soon,  but  the  poor 
chicks  are  covered  with  that  dreadful 
torment,  prickly  heat,  and  I  am  feeling 
as  if  each  day  must  be  my  last.  Our 
train  starts  at  four  in  the  morning,  so  a 
little  after  two  we  all  get  up,  more  dead 
than  alive,  finish  the  packing,  dress  the 
children,  who  natumlly  are  cross  and 
fretful,  try  to  swallow  some  tea,  and 
drive  off  in  darkness  to  the  station. 
Here  we  stow  ourselves  as  comfortably 
as  circumstances  will  permit  in  a  car- 
riage. We  have  a  great  mass  of  ice  in 
a  blanket,  and  with  this  we  put  our 
provisions  and  fruit  and  drinks.  My 
friend  has  one  child,  and  I  have  two. 
"We  decide  to  get  rid  of  the  ayahs,  pre- 
ferring their  room  to  their  company, 
and  look  after  the  children  ourselves. 
My  husband  and  a  disconsolate  friend. 


whose  wife  and  family  are  in  Eoglaod^ 
have  come  to  see  us  off.  As  we  steam 
out  of  the  station  and  lose  sight  of  each 
other,  I  am  sure  we  each  think  that  not 
all  the  rupees  in  the  Indian  treasuries 
would  repay  us  for  this  life.  The  day 
grows  hotter  and  hotter,  the  carriage  is 
baked  through  and  through.  The 
thermometer  says  95,  then  100,  and 
finally  106.  One  cannot  touch  the  glass 
of  the  windows,  and  the  water  in  the 
lavatory  is  too  hot  to  be  usable.  My 
friend's  baby  looks  so  ill  that  we  are 
terrified  lest  it  should  die  there  and 
then,  and  my  own  little  ones  are  ex- 
tremely exhausted.  At  about  two 
o'clock  we  arrive  at  the  place  where  we 
leave  the  train,  and  most  thankful  we 
are  to  get  out  of  that  stifling  oven  of  a 
carriage  and  make  our  way  to  the  dftk 
bungalow.  It  is  93  there,  but  feels 
quite  cool  in  comparison.  The  chil- 
dren begin  to  recover,  and  we  get  them 
bathed  and  fed,  and  they  fall  asleep. 

Having  rested  and  dined,  we  prepare 
to  start.  It  was  about  seven  in  the 
evening  ;  the  sun  was  low,  and  we  sent 
for  our  doolies.  We  had  the  most  seri- 
ous part  of  our  journey  before  us,  fifty 
miles  to  be  done  in  these  doolies. 
Neither  of  us  had  ever  travelled  in 
these  queer  conveyances,  as  hitherto 
we  had  always  been  to  places  that 
could  be  reached  in  tongns,  but  to  this 
station  there  was  not  a  good  enough 
road  for  that.  Our  doolies  having 
arrived,  we  went  out  to  inspect  them. 
They  looked  queer  enough,  and  mighty 
uncomfortable.  A  dooly  is  a  long  box 
of  wood,  big  enough  to  lie  down  in  ;  it 
opens  by  sliding  panels  in  the  side. 
There  were  three  of  this  sort  and  two 
small  ones,  called  by  the  natives  *'*•  bird- 
cages." In  one  of  these  a  native  can 
sit  cross-legged,  but  no  European  could 
travel  in  such  a  position.  My  friend, 
myself,  and  one  ayah  got  into  the 
doolies,  each  taking  a  child.  The  other 
ayah  and  a  manservant  who  was  with 
us  took  the  bird-cages.  Ail  our  other 
servants  and  most  of  the  luggage  had 
been  sent  on  some  days  previously^ 
with  orders  to  get  the  house  ready. 
The  doolies  were  dreadfully  dirty  and 
close,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it* 
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We  arranged  our  own  rugs  and  pillows 
in  tlieiu,  aud  gave  the  order  to  start. 
I  have  no  doubt  we  looked  very  piclur- 
esque  in  the  red  light  of  the  setting 
8uu.  To  each  dooly  there  were  four 
coolies,  naked  except'  for  a  rag  round 
the  waist  and  a  dirty  turban  over  long, 
matted  hair.  There  were  also  two 
extra  men  who  ran  alongside  ;  one  car- 
ried a  torch  aud  the  other  a  hookah. 
These  spare  men  relieved  the  others 
now  and  then.  Eveiy  man  had  a 
bundle  with  him  containing,  I  suppose, 
food — it  certainly  was  not  clothes  — 
and  these  were  deposited  on  the  top  of 
the  dooly.  I  thought  we  should  never 
get  off.  All  the  men  talked,  shouted, 
and  gesticulated  at  once.  I  could  not 
understand  a  word  they  said,  but 
luckily  they  could  understand  me  ;  so 
I  pretended  to  get  into  a  great  rage, 
threatened  all  manner  of  things  I  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  performed,  and 
finally  we  slowly  moved  out  of  the 
compound.  When  I  saw  the  pace  we 
were  going  at,  and  thought  that  we  had 
fifty  miles  before  us,  I  felt  in  despair ; 
it  seemed  as  if  the  first  ten  miles  would 
take  the  whole  night  at  that  snail's 
pace.  It  was  fearfully  hot,  and  the 
dust  raised  by  the  men's  feet  was 
choking ;  the  children  were  all  crying, 
and  M.  and  myself  were  quite  ex- 
hausted. At  last  we  got  out  of  the 
village,  the  dust  grew  less,  the  beggars 
who  had  followed  us  whining  for  cop- 
pers gradually  left  us,  and  the  coolies 
slightly  mended  their  pace.  Sleep  was 
out  of  the  question  ;  the  swinging  mo- 
tion of  the  dooly,  the  creaking  of  its 
crazy  wood-work,  the  grunts  and  groans 
of  the  coolies,  the  smell  of  their  abom- 
inable torches,  and  the  flashing  of  the 
light  in  one's  eyes  combined  to  make 
this  impossible.  Hour  after  hour  we 
lay  aud  endured  it  as  best  we  could, 
and  many  times  I  said  to  myself, 
*'  Would  Grod  it  were  day  I  "  About 
midnight  a  tremendous  change  came 
over  the  atmosphere  ;  we  were  toiling 
up  a  steep  ascent,  and  I  should  say  the 
thermometer  must  have  dropped  thirty 
degrees.  It  was  delightful ;  for  the 
first  time  for  many  weeks  I  drew  a  full 
breath,  but  it  was  dreadfully  danger- 


ous, and  I  wrapped  my  little  girl  and 
myself  up  in  all  the  rugs  I  had.  At 
intervals  we  stopped  at  villages  and 
changed  the  entire  set  of  coolies. 
Whenever  this  occurred  there  was 
always  the  same  jabbering,  squabbling, 
and  grumbling  as  when  we  first  started, 
and  the  same  delay  before  we  could  get 
away.  After  the  cold  began  I  look  ad- 
vantage of  the  first  stoppage  to  get  out 
of  my  dooly  and  go  to  M.,  as  I  was 
anxious  to  see  how  she  bore  the  change. 
To  my  distress  I  found  that  while  my 
teeth  were  chattering  with  cold  she 
was  burning  with  fever.  I  could  do 
nothing  for  her  ;  the  only  hope  was  to 
get  on  as  fast  as  possible,  so  I  got  in 
ag]iin,  feeling  very  anxious  about  her, 
and  once  more  we  began  our  slow  prog- 
ress. I  noticed  that  at  the  next  halt- 
ing-place the  quarrelling  and  grumbling 
were  woi-se  than  usual  ;  at  the  next 
worse  still,  and  there  was  a  very  long 
delay  before  we  started  at  a  pace  of 
about  a  mile  an  hour.  Finally,  I  felt 
my  dooly  put  down,  and  a  dead  silence 
followed.  Surprised  at  this,  I  got  out 
and  looked  about ;  the  dawn  was  just 
breaking,  and  a  lovelier  sight  than  met 
my  tired  eyes  it  would  be  hard  to 
imagine.  We  were  in  the  midst  of  a 
deep  and  gloomy  forest  of  enormous 
deodars  and  pines.  On  one  side  of  the 
road  these  rose  sheer  above  our  heads, 
clinging  to  the  face  of  the  mountain  ; 
on  the  other  side  the  ground  fell  away 
in  a  steep  precipice,  clothed  si  ill  with 
pines,  but  one  could  see  over  them. 
In  the  distance,  yet  looking  quite  close, 
rose  peak  after  peak  covered  with  eter- 
nal snow  ;  sharp  edges  stood  out  like 
swords,  glittering  and  clear  as  icicles ; 
tender  blue  shadows  were  flickering 
and  dying  amongst  them  ;  the  summit 
of  each  glorious  peak  wiis  tipped  with 
a  faint  pink  stain,  as  if  a  rotsebud  were 
about  to  burst  and  could  not  make 
up  its  mind  whether  it  would  be  white 
or  crimson.  In  the  great  peace  and 
silence  the  voices  of  many  cataracts 
could  be  heard  calling  to  each  other 
across  the  wild  ravines,  and  I  could  see 
them  falling  in  broken  rainbows  at  this 
instant,  touched  by  the  growing  sun. 
For  a  few  minutes  I  stood  entranced  ; 
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I  forgot  my  husband  left  alone  iu  Ihe 
heat,  forgot  my  cryiug  babies,  my  sick 
friemi,  and  my  own  overwhelming  ex- 
haustion, while  I  drank  in  this  delicious 
spectacle,  and  gathered  up  a  fresh  sup- 
ply of  counige  to  get  through  the  rest 
of  our  weary  journey.  Then  I  turned 
to  wrestle  with  present  conditions.  I 
inquired  what  had  happened  that  we 
were  put  down  like  this  in  such  a  lonely 
place.  I  felt  rather  alarmed,  for  there 
were  fully  twenty -five  coolies,  and  I  had 
only  one  man  on  whom  I  could  rely. 

But  I  put  on  the  bravest  face  I  could, 
and  soon  found  I  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  coolies  themselves.  It  seems 
that  at  neither  of  the  last  two  halting- 
places  could  any  men  be  found  to  re- 
place them.  They  had  brought  us 
three  stages  instead  of  one,  and  were 
utterly  worn  out ;  to  go  further,  they 
said,  was  impossible.  I  looked  closely 
at  them  and  saw  that  they  were  speak- 
ing the  truth  ;  their  dejected  faces  and 
listless  attitudes  showed  great  fatigue. 
I  next  asked  where  we  were,  and  to  my 
dismay  heard  that  we  were  seven  miles 
from  the  nearest  dd.k  bungalow  and 
seventeen  from  our  destination.  Here 
was  a  predicament ;  to  walk  was  hope- 
less, we  had  no  food  or  drink,  M.  was 
ill,  I  was  not  much  better,  and  the 
children  were  asking  for  milk  and 
bread.  I  spoke  quietly  to  the  men, 
said  we  would  wait  half  an  hour  at 
any  rate,  and  told  them  I  was  sorry  to 
see  how  tired  they  were.  They  bright- 
ened up  a  little  when  I  praised  them 
for  doing  so  much,  and,  pulling  them- 
selves together,  produced  the  hookah, 
lighted  up,  and  began  to  pass  it  round. 
Then  I  went  to  poor  M.  ;  the  fever  had 
<rone,  but  she  was  as  weak  as  a  baby, 
i  covered  her  up  for  fear  of  another 
chill  and  then  examined  our  resources 
—  half-a-dozen  biscuits,  about  a  pint  of 
milk,  and  a  little  sherry.  It  was  better 
than  nothing.  I  felt  as  if  we  were  on 
a  raft  at  sea  and  I  doling  out  the  last 
provisions.  I  divided  the  milk  and 
biscuits  amongst  the  children  and 
quieted  them  for  a  time  ;  the  sherry  I 
shared  with  M.  When  the  half -hour 
was  over  I  went  to  the  men  and  prom- 
ised them  treble  pay  if  they  would  take 


one  ayah  and  the  three  children  on  to 
the  d&k  bungalow  and  send  back  fresh 
coolies  for  us.  At  first  they  refused, 
but  I  pressed  it  urgently,  for  I  was 
terrified  at  the  idea  of  keeping  the  chil- 
dren without  food.  They  were  good 
fellows,  and  when  they  saw  how  grave 
the  situation  was  they  agreed.  I  was 
very  pleased,  and  tied  the  children 
securely  into  the  dooly,  as  the  ayah 
could  not  possibly  hold  all  three.  They 
were  in  the  act  of  lifting  it  when  I 
went  to  the  edge  of  the  road  and  stood 
on  the  parapet  for  a  final  look  for  help. 
To  my  joy  I  saw  a  number  .of  figures 
moving  along  towards  us.  I  showed 
these  to  the  coolies,  and  they  decided 
that  these  were  fresh  men  in  search  of 
work.  I  was  delighted,  and  as  soon  as 
we  could  be  quite  sure  of  this  I  untied 
the  babies  again.  I  had  not  at  all  liked 
the  idea  of  sending  on  the  children  or 
of  being  left  there  ourselves,  but  there 
seemed  no  alternative.  Our  new  allies 
arrived  and  professed  their  willingness 
to  take  us  on,  so  I  thanked  my  former 
coolies  and  gave  them  a  liberal  back- 
sheesh, and  we  parted  with  mutual 
satisfaction.  In  about  two  hours  we 
reached  the  dftk  bungalow,  and  deter- 
mined to  stay  there  a  night  and  day  to 
recruit ;  we  all  felt  we  could  not  face 
those  doolies  again  at  once.  It  was 
wonderful  how  quickly  we  all  revived 
in  the  delicious  cool  air  ;  one  long  sleep 
worked  miracles  for  us  all  ;  the  chil- 
dren began  to  eat  as  children  should, 
and  even  to  play  and  laugh  again,  and 
we  were  happy  in  watching  them. 
The  next  day  we  did  the  remaining  ten 
miles  and  reached  our  queer  little  doll's 
house,  clinging  to  the  mountain-side 
like  a  swallow's  nest.  But  that  and 
our  life  there  I  will  not  now  describe  ; 
I  only  intended  to  tell  of  our  night's 
journey  in  the  doolies. 

The  next  night  which  I  recall  to 
mind  was  passed  under  far  more  disas- 
trous circumstances.  We  had  been 
some  weeks  at  Simla  when  it  became 
necessary  for  my  husband  to  return  to 
Lahore  for  a  few  days  on  some  business 
connected  with  the  office.  It  was  the 
{middle  of  the  monsoon,  the  rain  had 
been  exceptionally  heavy,  and  floods 
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were  reported  in  every  direction.  I 
did  not  like  his  going,  as  1  knew  the 
roads  would  be  very  bad  ;  but  as  it  had 
to  be  done  I  detenuined  to  go  too,  and 
see  the  waterfalls  along  the  cart-road 
from  Simla  to  Kalka.  He  objected 
to  my  going,  but  I  was  firm,  and  he  at 
length  agreed.  The  fact  is,  I  was  sick 
of  Simla ;  sick  of  the  meaningless 
round  of  gaiety  and  amusement  so 
called  ;  tired  to  death  of  the  endless 
squabbles  of  the  various  private  the- 
atrical companies,  of  the  perpetual  talk 
of  dress,  and  discussion  of  scandal 
about  ladies  so  elderly  that  one  had 
much  ado  to  speak  of  the  matter  with 
becoming  gravity.  I  therefore  hailed 
with  delight  the  prospect  of  a  week's 
escape  from  these  botherations. 

Accordingly  we  took  seats  in  the 
mail-cart  instead  of  hiring  a  private 
tonga,  because  we  thought  that  if  any 
difficulty  should  occur  on  the  road 
greater  efforts  would  be  used  to  extri- 
cate and  forward  the  mails  than  for  an 
ordinary  passenger  tonga.  With  light 
hearts  we  took  our  places  early  one 
morning,  little  dreaming  what  was  be- 
fore us.  From  Simla  to  Umballa  is  a 
drive  of  about  a  hundred  miles,  and 
we  intended  to  go  straight  through 
with  the  mails  ;  at  Umballa  we  in- 
tended to  take  the  train  to  Lahore. 
The  first  fifty  miles  forms  the  descent, 
and  the  rest  is  on  level  ground.  The 
tongas  are  driven  at  breakneck  speed, 
and  a  most  horrible  horn  is  blown 
nearly  the  whole  time  to  warn  every 
one  to  get  out  of  the  way,  which  for 
their  own  sakes  they  take  care  to  do. 
At  every  five  or  six  miles  we  pulled  up 
to  change  the  horses,  and  immediately 
started  off  again  full  gallop.  The 
views  and  the  immediate  surroundings 
were  indescribably  lovely  all  the  way. 
In  spring  and  autumn  these  hills  are 
barren  enough,  but  now  in  the  rains 
a  rank  vegetation  jjrew  eveiywhere  ; 
long  green  fronds  of  fern  waved  over 
our  heads  from  the  steep  banks,  enor- 
mous creepers  ran  riotously  up  the 
great  trees  or  recklessly  flung  them- 
selves over  the  precipices,  thousands 
of  wild  roses  turned  their  innocent 
pink  faces   towards   us,  tall   grasses. 


weeds,  and  flowers  innumerable  strug* 
gled  up  to  Uie  light.  At  every  turn  of 
the  road  we  would  find  a  waterfall  — 
perhaps  a  majestic,  thundering  cata- 
ract, perhaps  only  the  tiqiest  silver 
thread  smothered  under  the  crowding 
foliage,  but  always  charming  and 
sweet,  till  I  was  tired  of  exclaiming  at 
their  beauty.  We  could  see  for  mile» 
over  narrow  valleys  and  steep  ravines- 
clothed  with  every  shade  of  green,  and 
dotted  here  and  there  with  trim  gar- 
dens and  white  bungalows,  or  with 
the  rough  cultivation  and  mud  hovels 
of  the  rude  hill  tribes. 

One  of  the  places  where  we  changed 
was  built  on  a  sharp  spur  of  the  moun- 
tain, jutting  out  into  a  valley.  While 
they  were  putting  in  the  fresh  horses- 
and  the  coachman  was  taking  a  hasty 
pull  at  his  hookah  we  walked  out  to 
the  edge  and  looked  over  at  the  mass 
of  tree-tops  below.  On  three  sides^ 
was  a  sheer  precipice,  perhaps  five 
hundred  feet ;  on  one  side  nothing^ 
could  be  seen,  for  a  cloud  was  slowly 
climbing  the  wall  of  rock  and  envelop- 
ing everything  in  thick  grey  mist.  A 
shower  had  just  passed,  and  the  sua 
suddenly  shone  out  brilliantly.  With 
a  magic  touch  the  perfect  arch  of  a 
rainbow  was  flung  on  to  the  surface  of 
mist.  The  arch  was  reflected  in  the 
cloud  below  it,  and  formed  a  complete 
circle,  the  most  lovely  ring  that  could 
be  dreamt  of.  We  moved  forward  to 
examine  this  beauty  more  closely,  and 
behold  I  two  huge  black  figures  stood 
in  the  ring,  veritable  spectres  of  the 
Brocken  set  in  a  rainbow  frame.  We 
stood  and  stared  for  an  instant  before 
we  realized  that  it  was  our  own  un- 
worthy shadows  that  his  majesty  the 
sun  had  thus  condescended  to  glorify. 
It  was  a  strange  sight,  and  one  I  can 
never  forget.  It  lasted  only  a  few 
seconds,  and  before  we  had  finished 
wondering  at  it  the  figures  and  the 
rainbow  faded  away,  and  all  was  blank 
i^rey  mist.  The  mails  could  not  be 
delayed  for  all  the  i-ainbows  in  the 
Himalayas,  and  in  another  minute  we 
were  jolting  along  the  road  again.  Wo 
passed  a  number  of  small  landslips^ 
and  hundreds  of  coolies  were  at  work 
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clearing  the  remains  of  them  off  the 
road,  but  we  got  through  without  any 
stoppage  ;  only  ouce,  as  we  tore  aloug 
the  road,  u  thunderous  crash  sounded 
behind  us,  and  we  saw  a  tree,  a  boulder 
as  big  as  our  cart  aud  horses,  and  a 
quantity  of  loose  earth  come  slithering 
down  the  hill.  The  boulder  took  the 
road  at  a  suigle  leap,  and  we  heard  it 
go  crashing  into  the  forest  below.  We 
looked  at  each  other  and  gasped,  and 
the  coachman  turned  grey  under  his 
chocolate  skin  ;  but  the  next  inslant 
we  whisked  round  a  corner,  and  I  had 
wholly  forgotten  the  circumstance  till  I 
began  to  write  this  article. 

About  three  in  the  afternoon  we 
reached  Kalka,  and  were  then  at  the 
end  of  the  descent,  and  had  only  level 
ground  before  us.  For  this  I  felt 
thankful,  as  there  would  be  a  more 
roomy  carriaige  and  much  less  jolting 
for  the  rest  of  the  way.  We  were 
allowed  half  an  hour  there  for  some 
food  and  a  wash,  and  all  too  soon  our 
new  conveyance  came  round  with  the 
mail-bags  already  strapped  on  the  top. 
We  had  still  tifty  miles  before  us,  and 
the  second  half  of  that  would  have  to 
be  done  in  the  dark  ;  but  that  did  not 
trouble  us.  What  I  really  felt  anxious 
about  was  crossing  the  Ghugger.  This 
is  a  stream  whose  conduct  is  eccentric 
and  irregular  to  the  verge  of  lunacy  ; 
in  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  predict  what 
it  may  do  in  the  next  twenty-four 
hours.  I  had  heard  our  coachman 
making  anxious  inquiries  of  the  driver 
of  the  ascending  mail  as  to  its  condi- 
tion and  temper.  '*  The  water  is  ver}' 
deep,"  was  the  reply.  "  With  the 
greatest  difficulty  we  came  through." 
This  sounded  bad,  but  natives  so  fre- 
quently make  mountains  of  molehills 
that  I  still  hoped  for  the  best.  We 
strahied  our  eyes  as  we  approached, 
and  long  before  we  reached  the  bank 
I  saw  the  big  restless  form  of  an  ele- 
phant standing  under  a  tree.  My  heart 
sank,  for  this  meant  that  the  stream 
was  too  hi«rh  for  the  carriage,  and 
"when  we  reached  the  Ghugger  I  felt 
dismayed  indeed.  It  was  in  its  worst 
mood,  just  a  foanunsf,  raging  torrent ; 
email  trees  aud  bushes  were  rushing 


along  in  it  like  straws.  Through  the 
roar  of  the  waters  could  be  heard  a 
constant  grinding,  crashing  noise.  It 
was  the  stones  and  bouldera  hunting 
along  the  river-bed,  and  knocking 
against  it  and  each  other.  The  pros* 
pect  looked  so  gloomy  that  the  coach- 
man and  the  mahout  declared  we  must 
wait  half  an  hour  and  see  if  it  went 
down  at  all.  Accordingly,  we  sat 
down  and  watched  it.  I  marked  a 
little  stone  just  out  of  reach  of  the 
water.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  my 
stone  was  covered,  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  crossing  must  be  now  or 
never,  as  the  stream  was  rising  rapidly. 
While  we  waited  the  natives  had  got 
the  mail-bags  and  our  small  amount  of 
luggage  on  to  the  elephant,  and  in  an- 
other five  minutes  we  had  mounted, 
and  the  mahout  was  urging  the  ele- 
phant into  the  water.  She  was  a  young 
female,  and  evidently  did  not  like  the 
look  of  things  at  all.  Her  twitching  ears 
and  occasional  deep  shudder  showed 
how  nervous  she  was.  Slowly  and 
cautiously  feeling  her  way,  she  ven- 
tured step  by  step  into  the  water,  the 
mahout  urging  her  on  with  words  of 
praise  and  endearment.  To  me  each 
moment  seemed  an  hour.  At  last  we 
neared  the  middle  of  the  stream  ;  tlie 
water  almost  reached  the  howdah,  and 
its  pressure  was  forcing  the  elephant 
down  the  current.  Every  instant  a 
boulder  came  crashing  against  her  legs, 
and  the  poor  beast  was  evidently  dread- 
fully frightened.  Once  she  gave  a 
shrill  trumpet,  a  plain  cry  for  help.  I 
was  very  sorry  for  her,  but  all  our  lives 
now  depended  on  her  courage  and 
firmness.  Once  she  refused  to  pro- 
ceed and  tried  to  turn  back,  but  the 
mahout  soothed  and  comforted  her, 
and  inch  by  inch  we  drew  over  to  the 
opposite  shore.  I  am  sure  she  was  as 
relieved  as  any  of  us  when  at  last  we 
were  on  dry  land  again.  Here  another 
carriage  was  waiting.  Once  more  the 
mails  were  unloaded  and  re-loaded. 
The  letters  for  England  were  in  those 
basrs,  and  I  wished  they  could  tell  the 
tale  of  their  adventures  in  all  the  quiet 
Ensrlish  homes  for  which  they  were 
bound. 
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.Tff^  wow:pW)ceeded  a  loog  way  with-: 
OQt^Cuitlier  trouble,  hut  we  liad  lost  a 
gr^$i  deal  of  time,  aud  uight  had  closed 
In  on  us.  Still,  we  uiade  good  progress 
and  were  oeariug  Umbalhi,  and  had,  in 
fact^  arrived  at  the  last  hnlting-place, 
4UM]itit  $ix  miles  from  the  city,  i^^eed- 
ipsa  to.say  we  were  very  tired  and  stiff, 
aud  eagerly  looking  fprward  to  the  end 
•of  <our  long. drive.  They  took  out  the 
llor^ee.  a»  usual  and  led  iheni  away  to 
the  stable  yard  ;  we  .were  half  asleep, 
and  .it  was  some  time  before  we  became 
aware  that  no  attempt  was  being  made 
io  put  in  fresh  horses,  and,  what  was 
aiill  more  singular,  there  was.  perfect 
silence  in  the  stsible  yard  instead  of  the 
visual  incessant  chattering.  After  wait- 
ing a  few  minntes  my  husband  got  out 
and  went  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
He  was  away  some  time,  and  I  heard  a 
considerable  amount  of  language  all 
4he  while  he  was  there.  Presently  a 
pair  of  hocses  was  led  out  very  slowly 
and  with  nmch  grumbling,  and  my  hus- 
band returned  and  told  me  that  a  flood 
was  reported  ahead  and  the  men  had 
effused  to  proceed  ;  but  it  was  impos- 
atble  for  me  to  .stay  there,  there  was 
no  sort  of  accommodation,  and  he  had 
insisted  on  going  on.  Well,  the  horses 
were  put  in  fimilly,  and  the  coachman 
^ot  on  and  started ;  we  drove  a  short 
•distance,  and  then  found  we  were  driv- 
ing through  water.  This  got  deeper 
and  deeper,  and  it  was  running  through 
the  bottom  of  the  carriage  like  a  mill- 
cace  ;  it  was  quite  dark,  but  we  could 
ifeel  and  hear  it.  It  became  apparent 
very  soon  that  we  could  not  go  on,  and 
neither  could  we  turn  back.  We  were 
off  the  road  —  that  was  clear  —  and  it 
was  hopeless  to  Gnd  it  again  in  the 
darkness.  The  horses  were  let  go  and 
protitplly  awam  away,  and  returned, 
^ublless,  to  their  stables.  Here  was  a 
pleasant  state  of  things  I  Standing  in 
five  feet  of  water,  in  inky  darkness, 
without  a  notion  where  we  were,  and, 
what  was  worse,  tlie  suspense  as  to 
whether  the  flood  was  rising  or  falling. 
If  it  rosd  another  foot  we  should  infal- 
libly l>e  BW(jpt  away  ;  as  it  was,  we 
were  wet  Uirougli  and  most  miseral>ly 
«$^d. and. .hungry.    By  putting  my  hand 
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through  the  carriage  window  I  could' 
dip  it  iutb  the  water,  and  so  could 
ascertain  wiiether  it  rosa  or  not. 
Luckily,  it  did  not,  or  this  ailicle  would 
have  remained  unwriiteil.  Next  to 
the  rising  of  the  water  we  dreaded 
most  an  Invasitin  of  snakes.  /  There 
must  have  been  many  swimming  about 
in  that  flood,  and  at  any  moment  one; 
might  enler  tha  carriage  ;  we  could> 
neither  have  seen  nor  heard  it.  Oh  1/ 
how  slowly  that  dreadful  night  wore 
on;  how.  we  ionged  for  the  dawn  I; 
We  had  some  dry  matches^  and  every' 
now  and  then  struck  one  to  see  how. 
the  time  was  getting  on  ;  it  seemed  noli, 
to  get  on  at  all.  About  two  o'olock  ia 
the  morning  I  found  I  could  bareiyi 
reach  the  water  with  my  hand  ;  it  was 
going  down,  therefore,  and  that  was 
something,  but  by  that  time  I  was  so 
utterly  exhausted  that  I  did  not  care 
what  happened  next.  But  everything,' 
even  such  nights,  must  come  to  ah 
end,  and  at  last  the  dawn  broke.  I 
was  too  tired  to  look  about  me,  but  it 
appeai*ed  that  we  had  actually  been  on 
the  road  all  the  time  —  not  that  that^ 
made  any  difference,  for  we  could  not 
have  moved  had  we  known  of  it.  . 

The  horses  were  now  brought  back 
and  re-harnessetl,  witli.no  end  of  kick^ 
*ing  and  splashing,  and  we  made  an- 
other start.  We  were  only  a  few  miles 
from  Umballa,  and  though  we  had  of 
course  missed  the  night  mail  we  should 
be  in  plenty  of  time  for  the  day  mail, 
and  have  a  few  houi*s  to  spare  for 
much-needed  rest  and  food.  We  got 
into  Umballa  about  six,  and  the  train 
would  leave  at  nine.  How  glad  I  was 
to  get  into  an  hotel  and  see  a  room, 
with  a  big  fire  in  it  I  My  husband, 
made  me  promise  to  get  an  hour's, 
sleep,  saying  he  would  wake  me  in 
time.  Accordingly  I  hung  up  my 
clothes  to  dry  and  thankfully  lay  down, 
and  went  instantly  to  sleep.  I  awoke 
after  what  seemed  about  ten  minutes' 
sleep,  and,  looking  at  my  watch,  found 
to  my  horror  and  amazement  that  it 
was  past  twelve,  and  there  was  my 
husband  sound  asleep,  and  we  had 
missed  the  day  mail  train  also.  Of 
course  I  immediately  woke  him  up  and 
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demanded  the  reason  of  this  conduct. 
My  astonisliment  was  considerably  in- 
creased when  he  explained  that  it  was 
impossible  to  proceed  at  all ;  the  floods 
had  breached  the  railway  line  so  badly 
that  all  traffic  of  every  sort  was 
stopped.  I  declare  I  could  have  cried 
with  sheer  disgust  when  I  heard  this  ; 
it  was  the  last  straw,  and  seemed  too 
crashing  to  be  borne.  We  had  gone 
through  all  the  danger,  fright,  and 
fatigue  for  absolutely  nothing,  and  now 
the  only  thing  that  remained  was  an 
ignominious  return  to  Simla,  there  to 
stand  as  best  we  could  the  jeers  and 
jokes  of  our  acquaintances.  There 
was  no  help  for  it ;  we  remained 
twenty-four  hours  in  Umballa,  as  flesh 
and  blood  protested  too  loudly  against 
being  immediately  put  again  hi  to  those 
jolting  carriages.  Then  we  set  forth 
once  more,  still  very  crestfallen  and 
disgusted.  The  floods  had  entirely 
disappeared  ;  the  Ghugger  was  a  laugh- 
ing, innocent,  baby  rivulet ;  no  land- 
slips or  even  rainbows  enlivened  the 
monotony  of  the  return  journey  ;  and  I 
have  long  ago  forgotten  what  our 
friends  had  to  say  on  the  subject, 
though  doubtless  their  remarks  were 
sufficiently  witty  and  pointed  to  be 
worthy  of  remembrance. 

S.  C.  Logan. 


From  The  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
TENNYSON  AT  ALDWORTH. 

A  BEMINISCENCE. 

In  the  belief  that  there  is  a  bio- 
graphical value  attaching  to  a  record  of 
the  simplest  incident  in  the  life  of  a 
remarkable  personage,  I  have  ventured 
to  recall  the  details  of  an  interesting 
visit  which  it  was  my  privilege  to  en- 
joy, eleven  years  ago,  to  Tennyson's 
home  at  Haslemere,  in  Surrey. 

A  well-known  illustrated  paper  had 
been  publishing  a  series  of  portraits  of 
distinguished  men  *' At  Home,"  each 
in  his  favorite  room  or  study,  and  sur- 
rounded by  his  lares  and  penaies.  The 
time  had  arrived  when  it  was  decided 
by  the  editor  to  give  such  a  present- 
ment of  the  poet  laureate,  and  as  a 


member  of  the  artistic  staff,  I  was  com- 
missioned to  proceed  to  Aldworth  with* 
out  delay,  for  the  purpose  of  sketchings 
the  study,  as  well  as  other  interesting- 
features  of  the  house  and  grounds.  It 
is  a  familiar  fact  that  Tennyson  (espe- 
cially  in  later  life)  was  essentially  un- 
obtrusive ;  as  one  who  knew  him  said,, 
^'his  retired  life,  his  proud  shyness^ 
the  repugnance  he  always  felt  to  pub- 
licity, kept  him  out  of  the  way  even  of 
his  own  countrymen." 

Like  a  true  poet,  he  hated  notoriety^ 
and  vigorously  resented  any  subter- 
fuge on  the  part  of  strangers  who  en- 
deavored to  force  their  presence  upoi^ 
him.  Remembering  this  natural  trait 
of  the  laureate's  temperament,  it  was 
considerately  arranged  (after  permis- 
sion had  been  courteously  granted)- 
that  my  visit  should  be  timed  so  as  to- 
cause  the  least  possible  inconvenience^ 
and  when  an  artist's  presence  in  the 
poet's  sanctum  would  not  be  consid- 
ered an  intrusion.  Fortunately,  an  op- 
portunity quickly  presented  itself,  for 
just  at  the  period  referred  to  it  was^ 
announced  in  the  daily  press  that  Ten- 
nyson had  accepted  Mr.  Gladstone's* 
invitation  to  accompany  him  on  a 
yachting  expedition  for  the  benefit  of 
his  somewhat  declining  health.  As 
soon  as  the  date  was  fixed  for  this 
memorable  voyage  my  plans  were 
speedily  laid,  and  an  intimation  for- 
warded to  Aldworth  that  I  should 
arrive  there  on  the  following  day. 

It  was  a  bright  morning  in  the  early 
autumn  of  the  year  1883  that  I  de- 
parted, armed  with  sketch-book  and 
pencil,  from  Waterloo  Station,  en  route 
for  the  quaint  little  town  of  Haslemere, 
where  I  arrived  after  a  quick  run 
through  some  of  our  prettiest  English 
scenery.  Haslemere  railway-station  i» 
the  nearest  to  Tennyson's  charming 
summer  retreat,  and  on  alighting  from 
the  train  my  first  proceeding  was  U> 
explore  the  old-fashioned,  sleepy  town 
(so  strangely  peaceful  it  seemed  after 
the  roar  and  rattle  of  London  streets) 
in  search  of  suitable  lodgings,  the  prob- 
ability being  that  it  would  be  necessary 
I  should  abide  in  the  neighborhood  for 
a  couple  of  days  at  least.     An  attrac- 
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live-looking  hostelry  called  the  White 
Horse  appeared  likely  to  afford  com- 
fortable acconimodatioD,  and,  having 
made  satisfactoxy  terms  with  the  land-* 
lord,  I  inquired  the  way  to  Aldworth. 

I  may  here  mention  incidentally  that 
half  a  century  ago,  in  the  days  of  cor- 
rupt boroughs,  Haslemere  (then  only  a 
Tillage)  returned  two  members  to  Par- 
liament ;  also,  that  one  of  its  represen- 
tatives in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
Greneral  Oglethorpe,  who  (it  will  be 
remembered)  was  an  old  friend  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  who  induced  the  brothers 
John  and  Charles  Wesley  to  make  their 
memorable  visit  to  Geoi^ia,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  their  evangel- 
ical work  amongst  the  Indians.  The 
house  in  which  the  general  resided  still 
stands,  I  believe,  in  the  picturesque 
High  Street. 

It  is  a  pleasant  walk  of  about  three 
miles  to  Aldworth,  and  the  road  for 
some  distance  is  bordered  by  lofty 
trees,  these  affording  a  welcome  shade 
on  a  summer's  day  when  the  sun's 
rays  pour  relentlessly  upon  the  hot  and 
dusty  wayfarer.  The  poet's  house, 
embedded  in  foliage,  stands  under  the 
spur  of  the  lofty  downs,  which  are 
nearly  a  thousand  feet  above  the  sea, 
so  that  there  is  a  gentle  climb  all  the 
way  from  Haslemere.  From  the  road 
I  emerged  on  a  beautiful  common  cov- 
ered with  gorse,  bracken,  and  bram- 
bles—  a  welcome  change  from  the 
more  prosaic  highway  —  and  I  still 
remember  how  grateful  to  my  some- 
what parched  tongue  were  the  early 
ripening  blackberries  which  I  gathered 
while  strolling  leisurely  along.  It  was 
a  glorious  day  ;  the  sun  shone  brightly, 
lighting  up  the  common  and  bringing 
into  prominence  the  golden  bloom  that 
Linnaeus  loved  so  well ;  while  the  sing- 
ing of  birds  and  humming  of  bees 
enhanced  one's  enjoyment  of  the 
scene,  and  made  one  loth  to  leave  it. 
Aldworth,  however,  was  my  destina- 
tion. I  looked  around  for  a  sign  of  its 
presence,  but  not  a  vestige  of  a  human 
habitation  was  visible.  Assuming  that 
the  precise  situation  of  the  home  of 
so  famous  a  man  would  be  known  to 
every  one  in  the  locality,  and  mistrust- 


ing for  the  nonce  the  truth  of  the  old 
adage  having  reference  to  a  prophet 
in  his  own  country,  I  approached  a 
laborer  whom  I  espied  in  tbe  distance, 
and  desired  him  to  favor  me  with  the 
requisite  information,  which,  much  to 
my  delight,  was  immediately  forthcom- 
ing. Without  explicit  direction,  I  defy 
an  ordinary  stranger  in  the  neighbor- 
hood to  discover  the  private  road  which 
leads  to  the  gate  opening  into  the  ave- 
nue that  winds  up  to  Tennyson's 
secluded  mansion. 

Aldworth  was  specially  built  by  the 
poet  as  a  quiet  residence  for  his  invalid 
wife ;  therefore  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  should  have  selected  a  spot  so 
far  removed  from  the  beaten  track, 
which,  it  is  said,  he  was  among  the 
first  to  discover.  On  approaching  the 
house  I  observed  it  to  be  quite  unpre- 
tentious in  its  Gothic  architecture,  but 
that  the  surrounding  lawn,  with  its 
beds  of  brightly  colored  flowers  against 
a  rich  background  of  trees,  gave  a 
sumptuous  appearance  to  the  plain  but 
substantial  edifice.  I  entered  the 
porch,  when,  in  response  to  a  modest 
nng  at  the  bell,  a  servant  appeared,  to 
whom  I  explained  the  object  of  my 
visit.  It  may  be  imagined  it  was  with 
a  fluttering  heart  that  I  learned  that 
the  laureate  was  at  home,  for  I  had  not 
gone  prepared  to  "  beard  the  lion  in 
his  den  ; "  indeed,  I  felt  rather  in- 
clined, under  the  circumstances,  to 
beat  a  hasty  retreat,  and  defer  opera- 
tions until  a  more  favorable  opportu- 
nity. But  the  servant  said  she  would 
tell  Mr.  Tennyson  I  had  come,  and, 
while  anxiously  awaiting  him,  I 
glanced  around  the  'hall,  particularly 
noting  the  poet's  familiar  broad- 
brimmed,  slouching  hat  and  the  equally 
familiar  cloak  which  the  author  of  *'  In 
Memoriam  "  specially  favored  as  out- 
door garments. 

Presently  I  detected  the  sound  of 
approaching  footsteps,  and  the  great 
man  himself  appeared.  Photography 
had  already  made  his  physiognomy 
familiar,  so  that  it  was  easy  to  recog- 
nize the  finely  cut  features  and  flowinir 
hair  (once  raven  black,  but  then,  alas  I 
rapidly  turning  grey)  which  constituted 
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so  noble  a  head.  I  was  idaniedifttely 
strack  by  tlie  fAct  that  he  looked  much 
More  iDfinn  than  I  expected  to  find 
him,  his  beDt  shoulders  and  an  obvious 
deafness  tending  to  increase  the  effect 
of  old  age.  After  customary  saluta- 
tions I  ventured,  with  some  embarrass- 
ment, to  explain  the  reason  of  my 
intrusion  upon  his  privacy  —  namely, 
that  I  had  been  sent,  with  his  kind 
permission,  to  make  a  drawing  of  his 
study,  that  particular  day  being  se- 
lected because  it  was  understood  bo 
Would  be  absent  ^rora  home,  and  would 
not  therefore  be  disturbed  by  my  pres- 
ence. Although  I  suggested  a  tempo- 
rary postponement  of  my  work,  the 
tone  of  his  reply  indicated  that  he 
experienced  some  annoyance.  He 
inquired,  rather  brusquely,  why  people 
welre  always  wanting  to  sketch  his 
house,  and  added,  **  Only  the  other 
day  there  was  a  man  here  sketching 
for  Harper* B  Magazine;^  wasnH  that 
sufficient?"  After  I  had  explained 
that  the  journal  I  represented  was  in 
no  way  connected  with  that  excellent 
periodical,  his  manner  changed,  and  in 
a  genial,  courtly  manner,  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  man,  he  escorted  me  at 
once  to  his  favorite  sanctum. 

Deeming  it  desirable  to  commence 
the  drawing  without  further  delay,  my 
pencil  was  immediately  brou$;ht  into 
action.  As  Tennyson's  geniality  in- 
creased, the  constrained  character  of 
my  position  decreased,  and  especially 
so  when  the  poet  began  to  show  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  my  work  by  suggest- 
ing the  best  point  of  view  for  the 
sketch  ;  so  admirable,  by  the  way,  was 
his  artistic  judgment  that  I  unhesit;it- 
ingly  adopted  the  sug<;es(ion.  The 
accessories  of  this  charming  room  were 
such  as  one  naturally  expects  to  find  in 
a  poet's  study.  Books  and  magazines, 
covering  shelves  and  tables,  were 
abundant,  and,  besides  antique  chairs 
and  tables,  there  was  a  pair  of  larcre 
globes  (terrestrial  ami  celestial), 
mounted  on  stands.    Immediately   in 

>  This  wu,  donbtlMS,  Mr.  Alfred  ParaoM,  whose 
ohArmlng  iUuttrmtioiis  appear  in  Mrs.  Riohmond 
Ritchie's  Interesting  article  on  Tennyson.  (Vide 
/farp«t*$  MoffOMime,  December,  1883.) 


front  of  one  of  the  two  oriel  windows 
was  the  laureate's  writing-table  of 
carved  oak,  containing  writing  mate- 
rials and  l>ooks,  and  on  which  were 
placed  some  Vases  of  freshly  cut  flow- 
ers and  a  couple  of  silver  candlesticks  ; 
the  poet's  cane-bottomed  armchair — 
a  modem  French  type  of  furniture  — 
stood  near.  From  my  point  of  van- 
tage not  only  could  a  comprehen^iTa 
view  of  all  these  details  be  obtained, 
but  one  could  catch  a  glimpse  through 
the  opposite  window  of  a  magnificent 
stretch  of  undulating  country.  So 
restful  and  pleasant  were  this  apart- 
ment and  its  surroundiufrs,  the  quie- 
tude undisturbed  except  by  the  music 
of  feathered  songsters  in  the  trees  and 
the  reguhirly  recurring  notes  of  the 
cuckoo-clock  in  the  b»n  below,  that  I 
wondered  whether  it  would  be  possi- 
ble to  discover  a  locale  more  happily 
situated  than  this  historic  room  at 
Aldworth.  Surely  nothing  could  be 
more  conducive  to  poetic  thous;lits  and 
inspirations  than  such  a  delightful  en- 
vironment as  that  enjoyed  by  the  lau* 
reate  in  his  Surrey  home. 

In  consulting  Tennyson's  desire  for 
privacy  it  was  arranged  that  I  should 
be  permitted  to  remain  two  hours  in 
the  study,  after  which  it  became  sacred 
to  the  poet.  During  the  progress  of 
my  work  he  sat  for  the  most  part  in 
an  easy-chair  opposite  the  fire,  with 
feet  resting  on  the  fender  and  elbows 
on  knees  ;  mayhap,  he  was  turning 
over  in  his  mind  some  poem  or  delictite 
verse  as,  with  his  favorite  clay  be- 
tween his  lips,  he  puffed  away  vigor- 
ously,  the  smoke  escaping  up  the 
chimney.  On  a  shelf  just  behind  me 
stood  a  large  parcel  of  tobacco,  while 
on  the  floor  close  by  was  dep<«ited  a 
box  of  pipes,  of  which  he  used  a  large 
number,  for,  like  his  friend  Thomas 
Carlyle,  he  was  an  inveterate  worship- 
per of  the  fragrant  weed,  preferring 
pipes  to  ci^rs,  and  sometimes  made 
experiments  on  other  sedatives  besides 
tobacco.  Thus  we  were  quietly  ab- 
sorbed by  our  separate  occupations. 
Presently,  after  I  liad  roughly  and 
lis?htly  sketched  my  picture  and  had 
begun  to  elaborate  the  details  with  a 
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Btrppgei;^  ^ucb,  hejx>8e  frpm  bis  ohair 
Id  p,rd^r.  to  see  how  the  ()rawiug  prp- 
gressed,  aijid,  his  failing  sight  not 
detecting  the  fainter'  line3,  ipquired 
whcitiier  it  would  not  have  been,  prefer- 
able; ^x>  btock  in  the  whole  subject 
before  shading.  I  pointed  out  that  I 
bad  already  done  this,  but  that  the 
preliminary  lin^s  were  not,  perhaps, 
easily  discerned  by  biipi.  I  mention 
tl^is  incident  as  an  illustration  of  Ten- 
nyson's artistic  perceptions  and  in- 
stincts. 

I  should  here  state  that;  the  poet 
expressly  d^esired  me  not  to  make  a 
sketch  of  himself.  He  did  not  give 
a  reason  for  bis  objection,  but  it  may 
bay^;  been  that  be  did  not  approve  of 
the  production  of  unauthorized  por- 
traits. Of  course  I  respected  bis  wish, 
al though  the  opportunity  afforded  me  of 
obtaining  a  presentment  of  the  famous 
poet  in  a^  unconstrained  and  uncon- 
ventional attitude  was  almost  irresist- 
ible. Th^  prohibition,  however,  did 
not  extend  to  his  favorite  dog,  a  splen- 
did deer  hound  (named,  if  my  memory 
seryeq  me,  after  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
Maida),  which  usually  accompanied  his 
ma^t^r  in  his  daily  walks.  Tenny- 
8oi>,  in  fact,  wished  me-  to  sketch  his 
canine  friend,  an  operation  which  I 
performed  with  some  difficulty,  as  the 
dog  was  not  a  patient  sitter,  and  had  to 
be  restrained  by  two  ladies  of  the  house 
while  I  attempted  to  secure  his  por- 
trait. 

Once,  when  Tennyson  was  speaking 
to  a  friend  of  Rogers,  the  banker-pqtit, 
be  ^aid  impressively,  *'  I  have  dined 
alone  with  him."  Similarly,  I  can 
proudly  remark  concerning  Tennyson, 
^^  I  b^ve  had  the  privilege  of  taking  tea 
alone,  with  him  1 "  After  the  expirat 
tion  of  the  two  hours  allotted  for 
sketching,  a  servant  in  livery  brought 
into  the  study  a  tmy  containing  light 
refresbroentf  of  which  the  ppet  invited 
me  to  partake,  I  gladly  did  so,  and  at 
the  conclusioQ  of  the  meal  I  ro$e  to 
leavey.intending  to  complete  my  (traw- 
lng>on  the  .morrow.  I  advisedly  re- 
frained ironi  *' vexing  tbi^  poet's  soul " 
by  '.'small  talk»^*  or  undae  conversation 
of  any  kind,  and  I  fancy  this  reserved- 


ness  grati^d  my  ho^t  and  .predisposed 
him  in  my  favor.  At  all  eyej^ts,  be  :Qot 
only  courteously,  accompanied  me^  to 
the  ball,  but,  alt^r  donning  bi^  bat  and 
cloak,  honored  me  with  his  pomp^Qy 
through  th,e  grouncjs  to  tlie  entrance 
gates.  On  the  way  thither  I  ventured 
to  remark  upon  the  grand  situatio.n  of 
the  iiouse  and  tbe  beauty  oC  the  surr 
rounding  scenery,  and  h  propps  of  this, 
be  said  that  an  exceedingly  extensive 
view  could  be  obtained  from  the  roof 
of  the  building,  whenpe,;  on  a  clear 
day,  Portsmouth  could  be  discerned  — ^ 
a  distance  of  about  forty  miles.  Tbo 
poet  further  inforpied  me  that. he  sel- 
dom visited  London  in  those  days, 
preferring  the  quiet  seclusion  of  coun-* 
ti7  life ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  be  could 
not  endure  the  fluny  and  turmoil  of 
tbe  metropolis.  On  arriving  at,  tbe 
e(^e  of  the  common  he  endeavored  to 
explain  the  nearest  way  to  the  townjby 
roughly  delineating  on  the  ground  Wiitb 
the  ferrule  of  bis  walking-stick  the 
direction  I  should  take.  -, 

Tennysoi;!  was  never  "  at  home  "  ex-, 
cept  to  such  cherished  friends  as  his 
neighbor,  the  late  Professor  Tyndall. 
Access  to  bis  study  was  consequentiy 
denied  to  nearly  all  callers,  and  ev^n 
the  presence  of  those  who  obtained  ib6 
privilege  of  entrie  there  was  sometimes 
irksome  -to  the  poet,  whose  part  in  the 
conversation  usually  consisted  of  m:c>u- 
psyllables,  as  I  remember  to  have  once 
happened  during  my  stay,  but  he  could 
be  very  gracious  to  callers  when  in  the 
mootl. 

On  the  other  hand.  Sir  Edwin  Ar- 
nold^ in  his  ^' Reminiscences  "  of  th6 
poet,  says:  "Albeit  you  saw  'Pfivate 
Road'  painted  on  the  first  rod  of  his 
domain,  and  '  Private'  Grounds '  iit- 
9cril)ed  upon  the  first  boundary  of  his 
fence,  he  did  not  like  country  peopJeto 
pass  him  on  the  road  without  recognic-. 
ing  him."  ;    •    i    j/i  » 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  seeond'idiQr?j9 
work  in  the  study  (for  my  draw  ing  j^f 
it  required  much  elaboratioi^  belQr-el.ii 
was  completed),  I  was  invited  by.; jMrii 
Halla^ia  Tennysoq  ^  to  join  the  lamUy 

*  Now  Lord  Tennyson.     The  peerage  was  not 
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at  lancheou.  He  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  with  the  poet  on  his  left  hand 
and  me  on  his  right.  Mrs.  Tennyson 
occupied  a  position  directly  opposite 
her  son^  wliile  the  remaining  places 
were  taken  by  two  young  lady  guests. 
Notwithstanding  her  chronic  ill-health, 
Mrs.  Tennyson  was  most  genial,  and 
chatted  wilh  me  in  a  very  friendly 
manner,  thus  encouraging  me  to  con- 
verse more  freely  than  I  should  other- 
wise have  done.  It  was  all  so  kind  and 
thoughtful  that  I  did  not  experience 
the  embarrassment  which,  as  a  guest  at 
that  honored  board,  the  occasion  would 
justify.  The  poet  hardly  ventured  a 
remark,  answering  questions  by  mere 
negatives  or  affirmatives,  and  abruptly 
left  the  table  as  soon  as  he  concluded 
his  meal,  the  act  being  anticipated  by 
the  footman  who  stood  in  readiness  to 
open  the  door  for  his  revered  master. 

After  luncheon,  Mr.  Hallnm  Teuny- 
8on  offered  to  show  me  the  house  and 
grounds,  including  his  father's  favorite 
nooks,  an  offer  which  I  eagerly  ac- 
cepted. A1dwoi*th  was  built  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  Mrs. 
Tennyson  had  been  ordered  a  change, 
Freshwater  (the  family  residence  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight)  proving  unbearable 
in  the  summer  months  owing  to  the 
crowds  of  visitors.  It  is  a  white  stone 
house,  with  many  broad  windows 
facing  a  great  view  and  a  long  teri-nce, 
"  like,"  as  Mrs.  Bitchie  remarks, 
*'  some  one  of  those  at  Siena  or  Peru- 
gia, with  a  low  parapet  of  stone,  where 
ivies  and  roses  are  trained,  making  a 
foreground  to  the  lovely  haze  of  the 
distance.''  In  one  of  the  many  hand- 
somely furnished  rooms  I  saw  some 
interesting  family  portraits,  including 
those  of  Mrs.  Tennyson  and  her  two 
sons,  Hal  lam  and  Lionel,  by  G.  F. 
WatU,  R.A.  When  exploring  the 
grounds,  Mr.  Hallam  Tennyson  pointed 
out  the  spots  associated  with  his 
father,  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
being  a  simple  rustic  seat  under  an 
oak-tree,  in  a  secluded  part  of  the 
lawn,  whence  one  may  see,  through 
gaps  in  the  foliage,  pretty  bits  of  Sur- 

bestowed  upon  the  poet  until  shortly  After  my 
▼isit  to  Aldworth. 


rey  woodland.  Here  the  poet  was  fond 
of  sitting  in  fine  weatlier,  his  medita- 
tions pleasantly  varied  by  the  musical 
notes  of  the  blackbird,  thrush,  and 
other  feathered  songsters.  Although 
an  absolute  stranger,  I  could  not  have 
experienced  greater  kindness  than  I 
received  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hallam 
Tennyson,  who  even  expressed  regret 
that  he  had  not  arranged  for  me  to 
have  the  use  of  a  bedroom  at  Aldworth 
instead  of  engaging  one  elsewhere. 

It  was  on  the  third  day  of  my  visit 
that  Tennyson  left  home  to  join  Mr. 
Gladstone,  the  yachting  trip  having 
been  delayed  by  the  temporary  indis- 
position of  the  distinguished  politician. 
On  the  morning  of  this  day,  while 
walking  from  Haslemere  to  complete 
my  sketching,  I  met  the  carriage  con- 
veying the  master  of  Aldworth  to  the 
railway  station.  He  was  accompanied 
by  his  wife  and  son  and  other  members 
of  the  family,  by  whom  my  salute  was 
graciously  returned.  I  then  regretfully 
anticipated  that  this  would  be  my  last 
glimpse  of  the  laureate  —  the  greatest 
poet  of  the  Victorian  age  —  and  thus 
it  proved. 

I  never  saw  him  again,  but  the  recol- 
lection of  my  visit  to  Aldworth  will 
ever  remain  a  cherished  memory. 

F.  G.  KiTTOK. 


From  All  The  Tear  Bound. 
SOKE  SO-OALLED  AMERICANISMS. 

We  are  accustomed  to  hear  of 
Americanisms  as  of  something  alto- 
gether different  from  the  queen's 
English,  but  a  little  examination  of 
current  words  and  phrases  will  show 
that  many  so-called  Americanisms  are 
merely  transplanted  English  provin- 
cialisms. Many  an  expression  that 
seems  to  us  <*  so  Yankee  "  was  prob- 
nbly  carried  across  in  the  Mayflower. 
We  are,  indeed,  too  apt  to  forget  the 
English  origin  of  the  genuine  Yankee 
—  or  New  Englander  —  so  that  we 
receive  back  with  surprise  as  foreign 
products  what  are  really  of  our  own 
exportation.  No  doubt  the  American 
neologist  owes  much  to  Indian  asso- 
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•ciations,  to  mixed  immigmtioti,  and  to 
the  uew  habits  of  a  new  land,  but 
^  very  large  proportion  of  reputed 
Americaoistus  originated  in  the  mother 
•country.  And,  Americanisms  apart, 
the  educated  American  speaks  the 
English  language  as  correctly  as  the 
j^tive-born  Briton.  The  average 
iAmerican  may  have  a  somewhat  pro- 
'nouuced,  or  distinctive,  accent;  but  is 
i%  more  un-English  than  the  differing 
accents  of  even  the  best  educated 
people  of  our  own  provincial  towns,  or 
of  the  genuine  Londoner  ? 

America,  of  course,  is  a  wide  terra, 
^stretching    from    the    Arctic    to    the 
Tropic  regions,  and  local  peculiarities 
4ire  not  to  be  classed  comprehensively 
•as    Ameiicanisms.      What    is    usually 
meant  by  an  Americanism  is  a  mode 
•of  expression  varying  from  the  stand- 
out!   of   good    English,  and    prevalent 
throughout    America.      A    somewhat 
wider  definition  is  given  in  an  Ameri- 
can   Enc3xIop8Bdia :    "In    works    by 
American  writers  many' words  may  be 
found   which  are  not  their  invention, 
4>ut  are  taken  from  popular  use,  and 
which  are  either  unknown  to  English- 
men, or  are  used  by  them  in  a  different 
«ense.     These   terms  are  occasionally 
teally  new  words  fashioned  in  a  new 
•country  to  represent  new  ideas  or  to 
name  new  tools ;  or  they  are  old  En- 
glish roots  which  have  sent  up  suckers 
full  of  uew  meaning,  though  still  bear- 
ing the  image  of  the  parent  stock.    To 
these  must  be  added  words  of  foreign 
tongues    which    the    English    of    the 
Americans  has  adopted    and    amalga- 
mated with  its  own  stock."    Further  : 
^'It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of 
true  Americanisms  is,  after  all,  very 
amall,  and  many  of  these  even  will, 
ii]H)n  careful  investigation,  be  found  to 
1>e  either  revivals  of  obsolete  words  or 
imitations  of  well-known  terms." 

We  propose  to  pick  out  a  few  ex- 
amples in  order  to  correct  some  current 
fallacies  about  current  Americanisms, 
but  we  shall  not  attempt  any  philo- 
logical disquisition  unsuited  to  these 
pages. 

"  About  right,"  as  a  synonym  for 
well  or  thorough,  is  not   peculiar  to 


America.  We  have  met  with  it  fre- 
quently in  many  parts  of  England,  not 
as  an  importation  but  as  a  native  ex- 
pression. 

"  Skeets  "  for  skates  is  supposed  to 
be  an  Americanism,  and  we  liave  seen 
many  a  smile  when  a  Transatlantic  vis- 
itor announced  his  intention  of  going 
"  to  skeet."  Yet  he  was  right,  if  the 
word  be  the  English  equivalent  of  the 
Dutch  scheet;  but  however  that  may 
be,  Evelyn  wrote  in  his  diary  upwards 
of  two  hundred  years  ago  of  the  per- 
formances of  sliders  with  "  schcets  "  in 
St.  James's  Park,  and  Samuel  Pepys, 
too,  records  how  he  "  did  see  people 
sliding  with  their  skeates,  which  is  a 
very  pretty  art." 

"  On  the  stump,"  and  stump-orator, 
stump  speech,  and  so  on,  are  now  com- 
mon enough  expressions  which  we  are 
supposed  to  have  imported  from  Amer- 
ica. But  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  the 
root  connection  with  "  stir  your 
stumps  ; "  and  "  stumps  "  as  a  word 
for  legs  was  used  in  English  literature 
quite  three  hundred  years  ago.  Old 
Halliwell  gives  "  stump  and  rump  "  — 
viz.,  leg  and  thigh  —  as  the  equivalent 
of  completely.  We  take  it  that  a 
"stump-orator,"  in  American  phrase- 
ology, was  not  one  who  used  the  stump 
of  a  tree  for  a  platform  —  as  some 
people  have  laboriously  explained  — 
but  one  who  wns  constantly  on  the 
move  from  place  to  place  working  up  a 
cause,  "  stirring  his  stumps,"  as  it 
were,  for  political  or  other  purposes. 

"  Heap,"  as  connoting  a  large  quan«- 
tity,  is  an  awkward  enough  expression, 
as  in  "  a  heap  of  people,"  "a  heap  of 
time,"  "  I  like  him  a  heap,"  and  so  on. 
But  it  is  not  of  American  origin,  and 
was  used  in  provincial  En<;hind  before 
ever  it  was  heard  across  the  seas.  In- 
deed, "  a  heap  of  thoughts  "  occurs  in 
Surrey's  poems. 

"  Gent,"  as  a  familiar  and  vulgarized 
term  for  gentleman,  may  have  come  to 
us  from  America,  but  Mr.  Eggleston 
has  recently  pointed  out  that  it  was 
used  as  long  ago  as  1754,  by  no  less  a 
representative  of  culture  than  the  pres- 
ident of  Princeton  College,  not  as  a 
slang  word,  but  in  respectful  descrip- 
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tion  :of. a-' famous -.diviue.  Yet  to-day 
the.  Slang  Dictionary  defines.  giBDt  as, 
>^  a  fcoutractiou  Df  J  gentleman  inrmoine 
senses  than  one ;  a  dressy^  shawy, 
ffbl^pish  nan^  with  A  HtCle  mind,,  who 
.vulgarizes  Uie  prevaiting  fashion." 

^^I  guess  "  is.  often  spoken,  of  as  a 
purely  Yankee  —  t,c..  New  England  — 
•expression,  but  it  was  used  in  the 
Southern  States  as  well,  without  any 
obvious  derivation  from  the  North. 
Now.  '*•  guess,"  in  the  sense  of  the 
American  use  of  the  Word,  is  used  by 
Oh'aucer  and  Shakespeare  and  many 
,oth«r  ohl  English  writers.  It  has  more, 
the  meaning  of  suppose:  or  think  than 
ot  conjecture,  but  an  educated  Amer- 
ican will  use  the  word  '^  judge",  niore 
frequently  tlian  "guess."  That 
"  guess  "  was  used  in  the  colonial  days 
of-  America  is  known,  but  when  "cal- 
culate "  or  "  calc'late  V  firit  cdme  to  be 
used  as  a  synonym  is  not  very  clear., 
Mr.  Egglestt)n  Says  that  " '  calc'late  '  is 
exclusively  Yankee,  and  is  limited  to 
the  subisiratum  of  folk-speech.  So,  on 
the  Ohio  Biver,  'guess'  is  genteel 
enough  for  colloquial  use,  but  Mow' 
IS  lower  class.  .  .  .  '  I  allow,'  or  rather 
^I  'low,',  in  its  commonest  sense,  is 
equivalent  to  'I  guess,'  'I  calculate,' 
^Ireclcon,'  and  the  Englishman's  'I 
lan<^.'" 

"Reckon,"  howevet*,;  is  more  dis- 
tinctively Southern  than  "  guess." 
Indeed,'  Mark  Twain  says:  "The 
Northern  word  '  guess  \  —  imported 
from  England  where  it  used  to  be  com- 
mon, and  now  regarded  by  satirical 
Englishmen  as  a  Yankee  original  —  is 
but  little  used  among  Southerners. 
They  say  *  teckon.'  They  haven't  any 
*  doesn^t '  in  their  language  ;  they  say 
^  don't '!  instead.  The  unpolished  often 
use  '  went '  for  *  gone j'-  It  is  nearly  as 
bad  as  the  Northern ^liadn't  ou<;ht.'  " 

But  do  we  not  find  the  same  expres- 
tiotkn  here  ?  Listen  to  the  conversa- 
tion in  a  third-class  railway  carrinstOi 
or  on  the  deck  of  a  holiday  steamer, 
and  you  will  hear  as  n^any  "  wents  " 
and  "hadn't  oughts"  and  "didn't 
oughts"  as  in  America.  Nay,  you 
jnay  hear  in  Ensrlnnd  or  Scotland  the 
very  triumph  of  Yankee  word  twisthig, 


as  Mark  TwiEiin  thoi^t -^  «<  haOii*! 
ought  to. have  went." 

Mark  Twain  also  refers  to  whak  lie 
jealls  certain  infelicities  in  styie.  as  ex- 
amples of  Southern  AmericsuismB^ 
such  as  the  dropping  of  the  ^Vr"j8attud 
in  war,  honor,  dinner,  and  solforth,  and 
the  use  of  the  word  ".like  ?'  for  "^aa'^ 
("  like  So-and^o  did  ">.  But  does  the 
average  Cockney  ever  sound  bis  ^^r?'T 
Ami  even  in  books  written  by  repiit«<Uy 
educated  English  people,  do  weriK* 
frequently  find  the  vnlgar '  misaaa- of 
the  word  "like"? 

Certain  peculiarities  of  spelling,  bow* 
ever,  are  'essentially  American — sods 
as  traveler  for  traveller  ;  tlioater'and 
denter  for  theatre  and  centre ;  hcmor 
and  labor  for  honour  and  labour  *.  pro- 
gram for  programme  ;  catalog  for 'cata- 
logue ;  and  so  on.  These  are  distinct 
Americanisms^  which  are  defended)  by 
American  philologists  as  not  oddities 
but  proprieties. 

"The  fall,"  for  the  autumn,  isirae 
expression  which  has  extended .  from 
New  England  all  through  America,  t  It 
is  now  in  common  use  theroy  but  it  i» 
not  a  naitve  Americanism.  It'  was^ 
indeed,  employed  by  Bryden,  and*  has 
obvious  and  not  unpoetical  as^ocialion 
with  the  fall  of  the  leaf. 

"Tetchy"  for  touchy  or.  irriUbla 
has  been  spoken  of  as  an  Aniericnn* 
ism,  but  it  may  be  found  iuShiikb- 
speare,  and  can  be  heard  yet  in  diuly 
use  in  the  west  of  EngUind.  '  ^     : 

In  some  glossaries  ^*pie"  is  givan 
as '  an  Americanism  for  "  tart,"  bnt'il 
IS  not  SQ.  No  <loubt  "pie"  Is  more 
universally  used  ~  and  perhaps  more 
universally  cousumed  —  in  the  United 
States  than  in  jGrreat  Britain,  but  In  the 
north  of  England,  and  probabljrin 
many  other  parts,  "  pie "  is  as  often 
made  with  fruit  as  with  meat.  Indeed^ 
we  should  be  disposed  Ao  call  ^^  fmil- 
tart"  quite  a  modern  Anglican  ism  V  for 
who  does  not  know  the  tima^Wom 
story  of  "  A-apple  pie  '^  ? 

"  Absquatulate '^«  is  given  •lA'BAii* 

lett's  "  Dictionary  of  '  ArnQricantsnis^^ 

as  a  facetious  vulgarism,  but  it  #0eiiit 

to  have  originated   wltK'  the'  ^*  dolofed 

!  gentleman  "  of  the  South,  and  to  hkem 
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eonie.  into  use  ihithe  same  kiM  of 
playful  way  as  some  of  us  miglit  use 
♦*Tia.  forrawler." :  The  disposiiioa  Qf 
the  American  negro  to  multiplication 
iii4[  confusion  of  syllables  is  well 
known. 

;  .«*I  do  admire  at,"  in. the  sense  of 
^*'I  wonder^'?:  is  an  American  expres- 
sion!; but  it  has  authority  in  Milton. 
*.*!  i|hould  admire  to  do  so,"  in  the 
setee  of  "I  should  like  to,"  is  rer 
gariLsd  asan  American  vulgarism  ;  but 
6ne  may  hear  the  expression  in  eastern 
England,  to  which  it  was  certainly  not 
btfou^h  I  from  Ame rica.  i 

••*  Around,"  in  the  sense  of  fcing 
liear  or:. on  th6  spot,  strikes  oni  no 
doubt,  as  peculiar.  "  I'll  be  aroum  on 
time,"  "He  was  standing  iMroujly»\ 
6to^4'  have  certainly  a  distinct  Tits- 
atlantic  flavor.  But  when  RichariA. 
Proctor  tells  us  he  once  heardjm 
American  i)reacher  speaking  of  Mry 
as  "standing  around  the  Cross," le 
recalls  memories  of  the  Irishman  mo 
"  surrounded "  his  cottage.  Agj^, 
"all  there,"  or  "all  there  when  k 
bell  rings,?'  •  are  expressions  too  si^. 
gestive  of  an  English  race^course  \ 
have  been  wholly  American -Iwrn  el 
pressions.  AndagJiin,  "  to  talk  backi 
given  in  some  glossaries  as  an  Amei 


The  word  is,  if  not  very  corampn^  at.^ll 
events  very  familiar  here.  ^  .,;  , 
"You  bet"  is  more  a  Western  ihi^ 
a  Yankee  expression,  and  has  emanated 
naturally  enough  from  a  cpmrnunfty 
where  gambling  was  prevalent.  But  it 
has  so,  rapidly  commended  itself  to  all 
speakers  of  the  English  language  [jp 
search  of  some  pithy  way  of  (^mpha-i^ 
sizing  confidence  in  a  fact  or  statem^nt^ 
that  it  can  now  hardly  be  regarded  aa 
an  Americanism.  And  as  an  intense 
ative  it  has  a  good  deal  more  to  be  said 
foi:  ii  than  the  curious  intonation  of. the^ 
words  '^  A'  think,"  with  whicha  goutlk 
Yorkshireman  will  clinch  an  asserti<on> 
by  which  he  conveys  absplute  ^ertainty^ 
while  seeming  to  suggest  doubt.;      \,^ 

America,  one  constantly  he^rs,  is  the 
land  of  liquors,  and  "big  lhings,"Vtjj)jig^ 
whiskey,"  etc.,  are  cited  as  Americ|inn 
isms.  But  to  "  look  big "  and  to  "talk 
big"  are  youy  old  English  slang  e^-^ 
pressions  ;  we  have  had  "  big-wigs  'j? 
for  generations,  and  "big  with  fix^?* 
for  cepUiries.  And  has.lhe.  gentlemjaQ 
who4hpught  it  odd  to  hear  of  ^  Ij^ig 
whiskey"  in  the  United  States  n^^v/er 
heard  a  connoisseur  at  home  ^pmment 
on  a  "big  wine"  ?  .Why,  oqr  cellars 
have  been  filled  with  "  big "  clarel^^ 
and  ports  long    befojre  the  Aineri<paa 


can. equivalent  for  "to  answer  impij spirit  was  distilled.  ,,j 

dcnlly,"  is  a  fault  which  many  (  ls."bilin' "  as  in  "  the  whole  biUnV". 
British  housewife  has  frequenlly  ttor  "the  hull  Wlin',"  —  a  Yankeeia|l^^ 
lament  in  her  maidservants— certainlj^t  is  to  be  found  as  much  in  use;  ia 
with  no  more  idea  of  using  American^tern  England  as  in  eastern  America, 
ese  than  of  speaking  Chinese,    i  fhen,  while  tp  "blow"   in  America 

"Awful"  means  ugly  in  New  En-jpeans  to  brag^  and  )iere  it  means  mora 
gland,  and  excessive  in  the  West,feually  to  blab,  yet  is  the  Americaa 
acco*-ding  to  Bartlett.  In  the  Eastern  Iblower"* not  own  brother  to  the  En- 
and  Middle  States,  says  Proctor,  one  ishman  who.  blows  his  own  trumpet  ? 
often  hears  "awful   handsome,"  "  aw-  -  -       -- 


ful  hungi7,"  and  so  on.  Quite  so  ;  but 
may  one  not  hear  the  same  expressions 
just  as  often  in  England  ?  ^  And  what 
about  the  >'  awfully  jolly,"  "  awfully 
pretty,"  "thanks  awfully,^'  etc.,  of 
young  England  ? 

To:  "belitlle"  (to  depreciate)  is 
called  an  Americanism  because  Web- 
ster says  that  it  is  "not  used  in  En- 
glandi"  a  renlark  which  shows  that 
Webster  entrant  be  accepted  as  an 
i^hodtyj  i  on '    Buglisk     phraseology. 


om"to  blow"  naturally  comes  " to 

if."  ^ 

ibbery  (row?), .given  in  some  glos^a- 

of  Americanisms,  is  elsewhere  pot 

n  as  an  Anglo-Indianism.     Some^ 

has  tried  to  trace  its  origin  to  tho 

u    harbariy  but    as  a    matter    oit 

it  is  a   common   word    over   tho 

er    part  of  England.      We   have 

it  sometimes  altered  to  "  Bob'rS^ 

«^',"  and   "Bob'jS-delight."^     Per,^ 

l^it  may  have  something  to  dp  yyith 

tltang  name  o£  'tb« !  supp^ressor  of 
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rows,  and  **  Bobby  "  for  peace-officer  is 
certainly  much  older  than  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  *'  Peeler  "  or  policeman. 

'*  Bop^us  '*  appears  in  the  Slang  Dic- 
tionary as  "an  American  term  for 
anything  pretending  to  be  that  which 
it  is  not,  such  as  bogus  degrees,  bogus 
titles,  etc."  And  Webster  gives  it  two 
cleanings  —  first  as  an  adjective,  signi- 
fying spurious,  "  a  cant  term  originally 
applying  to  counterfeit  coin,  and  hence 
denoting  anything  counterfeit ;  "  and 
second  as  a  noun,  "a  liquor  made  of 
rum  and  molasses."  Bartlett  attrib- 
utes the  origin  to  a  foreigner  called 
Borghese,  who  gained  some  uotoriet}' 
in  America  by  passing  counterfeit 
notes,  but  Lowell  thought  the  word 
"^as  French,  and  came  from  Louisiana, 
where  the  useless  refuse  of  the  sugar- 
cane is  called  hagaase.  The  one  theory 
is  as  likely  or  as  unlikely  as  the  other, 
but  whatever  its  ongin,  "  bogus "  is 
now  quite  as  much  English  as  Amer- 
iciin. 

Bully  for  excellent  —  "  bully  for 
you  "  is  not  of  American  origin,  though 
a  word  frequently  in  American  mouths, 
especially  in  stories.    Now,  bully  has 

with  us  usually  a  disagreeable  mean-  One  commentator,  we  notice,  gives 
ing,  but  Shakespeare  uses  it  once  or  *  hypothecate  "  as  an  AraertcaDism 
twice  as  a  term  of  endearment,  and  itJerived  from  the  German  as  an  equlv- 
is  probably  the  same  word  as  the  oldaient  for  pledge  or  mortgage.  Evi- 
Scotch  *'  billie,"  or  *'  billy,"  a  term,  ajdently  he  had  never  heard  of  the 
Jamieson  says,  expressive  of  affectioi Scotch  law  of  hypothec, 
and  familiarity.  ^'  Let  be  "  is  not  an  Americanism, 

In  one  glossary  of  Americanisms  yA  though  more  used  in    America    than 


regard  to  scenery  and  food,  as  well  as 
applied  to  attire  or  to  manners.  Bat 
then  have  we  not  also  "  elegant  ez- 
tracU  "  ? 

Galluses,  for  braces,  othet^wise  called 
suspenders,  is  supposed  to  be  an 
Americauism.  We  remember  the  word 
forty  years  ago  in  the  north  of  En- 
gland, where  it  was  regarded  as  a  local 
vulgarism.  Yet  in  a  dictionary  of 
Americanisms  we  have  seen  it  de- 
scribed, "an  elegant  figure  of  speech 
peculiar  to  the  South  and  West  of 
America." 

To  "  go  for  "  something  or  somebody 
is  merely  an  American  form  of  the 
uoiTersity  man's  "go  in  for  honors." 
Wehave  here  "  little  goes,"  and  "  great 
goe,"  and  "  rum  goes,"  and  "  pretty 
go6,"  and  "  no  goes,"  If  the  Araer- 
icfls  can  "go  one  better,"  or  "  go 
itJlind,"  or  "go  Democrat,"  or  "go 
tb  whole  hog."  Not  much  choice  in 
ih  way  of  elegance,  it  must  be  con- 
fised. 

Grotten,  as  the  participle  of  the  verb 
•  get,  is  common  enough  in  the 
tates,  but  it  is  a  strictly  correct  old 
Inglish  form. 


have  seen  "  Call,  an  invitation  to 
eliurch  minister  to  occupy  the  pulj: 
of  a  given  place  of  worship  as  its  reg 
lar  pastor."  Needless  to  tell  Scot 
readers  that  the  term  in  this  conn- 
tion  has  been  common  property  i 
Scotland  from  time  immemorial. 

Chaw,  as  in  the  well-known  vets, 
**  The  way  that  critter  chawed  upts 
vyas  gorging  for  to  see,"  is  really  ptl 
old  English.  Johnson  has  it,  and  th 
Spenser  and  Dryden  use  it. 

*'  The  clean  thing  "  for  a  righlro- 
o^eding  may  or  may  not  be  an  Aeri- 
canism,  but  it  is  certainly  sugsyive 
of  the  "  clean  potatoe  "*  of  Blish 
alang. 

Elegant  is  by  Americans  nsewith 


here.  It  is  good  old  English,  and  oc- 
curs  in  the  Bible.  Similarly,  when  an 
American  geU  "licked"  he  owes  his 
description  to  old  Tudor  English,  famU- 
iar  to  every  English  schoolboy  to-<lay. 
Even"  big  licks"  are  not  an  Amer- 
ican invention.  "  Mad  "  for  angry  is 
called  an  American  vulgarism.  It  was 
not  so  regarded  in  the  days  of  good 
Queen  Bess,  and  one  may  even  find  the 
same  use  of  the  word  in  the  refined 
pages  of  Miss  Edgeworth. 

An  American,  when  he  receives  his 
letters  by  post,  geU  his  "  mail,"  bnt  so 
also  does  an  Anglo-Indian. 

A  New  Englander  who  sulks  is  said 
to  "  meech,"  and  a  Somersetshire  man 
would   have  no  difficulty  in  knowing 
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what  was  meant.  Shakespeare  kuew 
the  word,  and  so  did  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  and  other  old  writers.  From 
it  doublless  comes  the  word  *'  smouch," 
io  steal. 

**  Mugwump  "  is  not  a  pretty  word, 
4ind  it  is  essentially  American  as  ap- 
plied to  a  politician  who  separates  from 
his  party  and  sets  up  an  independent 
faciiou.  Yet,  curiously  enougli,  it  is 
taken  from  the  Bible,  for  in  the  Indian 
trausilation  it  was  the  word  (Muk- 
^ttomp)  used  for  the  Dukes  of  Edom. 

**  Peart "  in  America  means  lively, 
not  pert  or  **  cheeky."  But  it  was 
used  by  old  English  writers  in  the  same 
sense,  and  is  still  so  current  in  many 
parts  of  rural  England. 

'^Beal  estate,"  meaning  land  and 
house  property,  is  the  American  appli- 
cation of  good  legal  English  in  a  com- 
prehensive manner. 

An  American  who  speaks  of  ''sag- 
^ng  markets"  is  derided,  yet  the 
•expression  is  quite  English  and  legiti- 
mate. To  sag  means  to  warp  or  to 
«ink,  and  any  English  or  Scotch  joiner 
will  tell  you  what  a  **  sagging "  door 
or  ceiling  means.  A  market  which  is 
drooping  is  certainly  ^^  sagging."  Mac- 
beth knew  what  it  was  to  *^  sag  with 
-doubt." 

^^ Shebang"  is  a  word  that  has  puz- 
zled many  American  commentators, 
yet  any  constable  in  Scotland  or  in 
Ireland  would  have  no  difficulty  in  de- 
scribing a  shebeen. 

"To  shin"  is  given  as  an  Ameri- 
canism for  to  climb,  but  what  Scotch 
boy  does  not  know  how  to  "shin  a 
tree  "  ? 

"Shyster"  in  America  is  a  black- 
guard lawyer,  and  in  Australia  means  a 
worthless  digging.  The  word  is  only 
a  variant  of  the  English  slang  or  cant 
word  "shicer,"  which  means  a  mean, 
worthless  individual,  who  will  not  work, 
but  who  to  beg  is  not  ashamed. 

"  Skedaddle,"  adopted  into  the  Amer- 
ican language  after  the  Battle  of  Bull 
Bun,  is  a  Lowland-Scotch  word  for 
spill,  which  seems  to  have  come  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  "Sceadan,"  to  sep- 
arate. An  American  who  is  scared 
Is  either  «*  skeert "  or  "  scart,"  but  ask 


a  Scotch  boy  what  it  is  to  "scart  his 
buttons." 

In  a  little  book  about  "  Current 
Americanisms,"  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Bussell 
(from  which  we  have  taken  some  of 
the  above  examples),  we  read  :  "  The 
Dutchman  who  was  the  first  comer  in 
what  is  now  the  Slate  of  New  York, 
has  still  his  history  writ  large  in  the 
land  over  which  he  cast  out  his  gener- 
ously proportioned  shoe.  *  Sloop  '  for 
the  porch  of  a  house  is  readily  recog- 
nizable as  Dutch  ;  ^  cookies '  are  small 
cakes,  Dutch  both  in  name  and  in 
origin.  The  now  universal  '  boss  '  for 
a  person  in  authority  (there  are  no 
masters  in  America),  or,  in  general 
terms,  a  superior  individual,  was  and 
is  betas  in  Holland.  It  has  grown  apnce 
in  its  new  home,  and  has  taken  on 
adjectival  functions  :  '  Yes,  sir  1  I've 
been  all  round  Yurrnp,  seeing  the  ele- 
phants, and  I've  had  a  boss  time  of 
it.'  It  is  also  a  verb  —  Ho  boss  the 
show.' " 

This  may  be,  and  certainly  "  stoop  " 
is  suggestive  of  the  Afrikander's  stoep. 
Nevertheless,  in  Scotland  we  have 
"  stoop,"  or  "  stoup,"  for  a  prop  or 
support,  and  the  porch  of  a  house  is 
something  propped  against  it.  The 
"  stoup  of  the  kirk  "  has  a  somewhat 
dififerent  meaning,  but  it  is  the  same 
wonl.  And  then  as  to  "cookie,"  why, 
to  this  day  it  is  the  name  of  a  small 
sweet  bun  well  known  in  Scotland. 

No  doubt  the  American  language  has 
derived  much  from  both  Dutch  and 
Spanish,  and  French  and  Indian,  but 
it  is  only  a  branch  of  the  Englinh  lan- 
guage after  all,  and,  as  we  have 
shown,  many  of  its  apparent  novelties 
are  really  of  English  or  Scotch  origin. 
Even  the  peculiar  drawl  of  the  Yankee 
was  taken  over  in  the  Mayflower  by  the 
pilgrims  from  the  English  northern 
counties,  where  something  very  like  it 
may  be  heard  even  unto  this  day. 


From  Publio  Optnloo. 
A  JAPANESE  OFFICIAL  DOCUMENT. 

The  following  curious  memorandum 
has  been   presented  by   Mr.    M.   Ito 
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to  the  Mikado,  and  translated  into  En- 
glish :  — 

History  records  tnany  instances  of 
some  sacred  birds  giving  nuspicious 
signs  for,  and  assisting  in,  the  triumph 
of  the  imperial  army  over  the  rebels 
and  enemies.  To  mention  only  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  instances  — 
when  the  Emperor  Jimmu  was  march- 
ing his  troops  against  Nagasuneliiko 
a  crow  of  dazzling  brilliance  perched 
upon  the  point  of  his  bow,  and  the 
imperial  host  gained  a  complete  vic- 
tory over  the  redoubtable  eiiemy.  A 
Similarly  mysterious  incident  has  lately 
taken  place.  In  autumn  of  the  present 
year,  after  a  great  naval  engagement  at 
the  Yalu,  a  hawk  descended  upon  the 
masthead  of  one  of  his  Majesty's  ships. 
Tlie  undersigned,  his  Majesty's  hum- 
ble servant,  has  had  the  great  honor  to 
be  allowed  to  have  a  glance  at  this 
Bacred  bird  at  the  imperial  military 
headquarters,  where  official  duly  re- 
quires his  daily  attendance.  With  eyes 
brilliant  like  gold,  claws  giittering  like 
jewels,  the  bill  sharp  like  a  sword,  and 
wings  stout  and  strong  to  perfection, 
it  has  a  lordly  air  and  dolighty  carriage, 
as  if  ready  to  cause  the  whole  feath- 
ered fraternity  of  China  to  tremble 
'With  fear.  It  is  in  truth  a  bird  of  sin- 
gular intelligence  and  power. 
'  In  the  memorable  naval  fight  in  the 
Yellow  Sea  a  desperate  engagement 
took  place  between  the  fleets  of  Japan 
and  China  from  noon  to  dusk,  ami 
several  of  the  enemy's  ships  were  sunk 
and  burnt,  the  rest  taking  to  flight. 
It  was  nearly  dark  when  the  battle 
ceased.  Just  then  somelhins;  was  ob- 
served to  descend  from  the  skies  with 
*a  great  force  and  hover  about  over  his 
•Majesty's  ship  Takachiho,  and  finally 
i^rch  upon  the  top  of  her  mainmast, 
wheln  it  was  observed  to  be  a  liawk. 
The  commander  of  the  sliip,  Captain 
T.  Nomura,  ordered  one  of  the  marines 
to  ascend  the  -mast^  and  seize  the  bird. 
The  latter,  drooping  its  head,  did  not 
attempt  to  itrove;  but  seemed  glad  to 
be  caught.  A  bird  obtained  in  this 
'CAngular*  Tuatiner  was  naturally  Wel- 
«ddmed  with  etithusiasm    as  Heaven's 


messenger,  and  it  was  decided  to  keep 
it  alive  with  care.  There  being  at  thai 
time  no  fresh  meat  in  the  ship  to  give 
to  the  bird  the  whole  vessel  was  soon 
in  a  bustle  to  hunt  for  rats,  a  circum^ 
stance  Whi6h,  by^  the  by,  illustrates 
how  inexhaustible  is  the  energy  of  the 
officers  and  men  in  the  imperial  navy. 
It  was  after  the  vessel  returned  to  the 
month  of  the  Tai-dong-gang  that  the 
bird  was  first  fed  on  pure  meat. 
Shortly  afterwards.  Commander  Miki 
Saito,  a  naval  officer  in  attendance 
upon  his  Majesty,  was  onlered  by  the 
emperor  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Japanese 
fieet  in  the  Tai-dong-gang  as  an  im- 
perial messenger.  On  learning  from 
the  commander  of  the  Takachiho  the 
story  of  this  bird,  he  took  it  back  with 
him  to  tlie  imperial  military  head- 
quarters, where  it  was  presented  to 
his  Majesty,  together  with  an  account 
of  the  circumstances  connected  with 
its  capture.  His  majesty  was  so 
pleased  with  it  that  he  ordered  it  to 
be  kept  at  the  headquarters,  namiag 
it  Takachiho  — **Taka"  means  hawk 
in  Japanese  —  after  the  vessel  <  on 
which  it  was  obtained. 

The  liawk  is  a  most  fierce,  brave, 
and  daring  member  of  the  winged 
community.  It  is  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance that  a  king  of  Kudara  once 
made  a  present  of  a  hawk  to  the  Em- 
peror Nintoku  in  the  forty-third  yfear 
of  his  reign.  Kudara  is  at  present 
Korea,  and  it  was  then  under  the  sway 
of  the  imperial  Japanese  court.  'As 
to  the  Emperor  Nintoku,  he  is  remem- 
bered as  a  great  sovereign,  wise  aviil 
benevolent,  always  solicitous  for  the 
welfare  of  his  subjects.  Again,  Taka- 
chiho is  the  name  of  a  mountain  at  Uie 
top  of  which  the  imperial  ancestor 
Niniginoniikoto  stayed  awhile  after  his 
advent  to  this  nether  world,  and  which, 
consequently,  has  since  been  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  sacred  spots  in  the 
empire.  In  consideration  of  these 
significant  historical  associations  it  was 
n  wonderfully  remarkable  coincidence 
that  this  bird  alighted  on  the  mast  of  a 
war  vessel  bearing  the  hallowed  nam^ 
of  Takachiho  just  after  a  ^n^morable 
victory  in  Korean  waters,  and  that  it 
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wa9,  furthermore,  wlHingly  caught  and   alive.      Tbe  immense  area  of   J)utcli 


brouglit  to  tiie  imperial  juilitary  hea<l 
quarters  tp  bask  in  the  beams  of  im- 
perial favor.  His  Majesty,  conibiuing 
in  his  |>ersoii  the  statesmanship  of  the 
£mpen>r  Jhumu  with  the  attribute  of 
far-reaching  benevolence,  lias  l>een 
pleased  to  send  out  the  present  pu- 
nitive expedilion  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  help  to  the  weak  and  friendless 
Korea  and  in  the  cause  of  truth  and 
justice.  With  the  sympatliy  of  both 
Heaven-  and  men  on  its  side,  tlie 
imperial  host  has  been  everywhere 
favored  witli  triumphs  and  success. 
Wiio,  then,  knows  tliat  the  appearance 
of  tills  itird  under  these  circumstances 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  special  mani- 
festation of  heavenly  favor  and  a  sign 
of  the  continued  success  of  the  im- 
perial arms  ?  The  undersigned,  his 
Majesty's  humble  servant,  being  hon- 
ored, worthless  as  his  Udeut  is,  with 
A  place  in  the  imperial  retinue,  and 
having  thus  been  permitted  to  witness 
this  unprecedentedly  auspicious  omen, 
knows  not  how  to  express  his  joy  and 
gratitude,  and  has  ventured  to  put 
down  in  writing  the  circumstances 
connected  with  this  singular  incident, 
hoping  that  it  may  serve  as  a  material 
for  future  historiographers. 

MiYOJI  ITO, 

Secretary-general  of  the  Imperial  Cabi- 
net and  Member  of  the  House  of 
Peers. 

October,  27th  year  of  Meiji  (1894). 


From  Good  Words. 
A  SUMATRAN  TOBACCO  PLANTATION. 

Of  all  regions  of  the  globe  there  is 
none  so  unfamiliar  to  Englishmen  as 
ihe  Dutch  colonies.  Only  at  long  in- 
tervals and  in  scanty  quantity  does  any 
intelligence  come  from  the  huge  **  Hol- 
lander" possessions,  comprising  some 
seven  hundred  thousand  square  miles 
of  the  finest  tropical,  soil  on  earth,  ])eo- 
pled  by  many  and  strange  races,  richer 
than  any  ottier  region  in  strange  forms 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  every 
inch  of 'which  was  in  British  posses- 
sion within  the  memory  of  men  still 


Borneo,  except  for  a  few  coast  settle- 
nients,  is  virgin  jungle  inhabited  l)y  a 
scanty  population  of  head-hunters^ 
Up  to  1873,  the  treaty  of  182^  had 
precluded  the  Dutch  from  making  any 
settlements  on  the  east  coast  of  Suma- 
tra, within  thu  Straits  of  Molacca,  but 
the  British  government  saw  fit  to  with- 
draw this  article  in  exchange  for  the 
utterly  worthless  fort  at  Elmena,  on 
the  Gold  Coast,  whicji  promptly  in- 
volved us  in  the  Ashantee  War.  But 
the  consequences  to  the  Dutch  Indies 
were  most  disastrous.  The  district  in 
question  included  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Achin,  or  properly  Atjeh,  whose  in- 
habitants, a  mixture  of  Malay,  Hindu, 
and  Arab,  were  the  first  converts  to 
Islam  in  ihe  Archipelago,  and  the  most 
formidable  opponents  of  the  Portu* 
guese.  The  war  has  alrea<ly  lasted 
twenty-one  years,  at  an  average  cost 
of  about  a  million  a  year,  and  a  fearful 
loss  of  life  from  disease  ;  while  Tunku 
Omar  (the  Osman  Digna  of  Atjeh)  and 
his  merry  men  continue  to  rush  posts, 
pot  sentries,  and  carry  on  piracy  in  the 
fearless  old  fashion  under  the  very 
noses  of  H.N.M.'s  forces,  rotting  in 
the  fever -smitten  stockades  of  the 
coast  ports.  Atjeh  hiis  become,  in 
fact,  a  gulf  swallowing  up  the  reve- 
nues of  the  India  of  Holland,  which 
show  a  deficit  growing  year  by  year; 
helped  not  a  little,  unless  rumor  lies, 
by  some  very  queer  doings  among  ad- 
ministnitors  and  officials. 

The  unfortunate  year  1873,  however, 
brought,  if  not  a  compensation,  a  sola- 
tium for  Atjeh,  in  Deli.  Deli,  with  its 
dependencies  Sirdang  and  Langkat,  is 
a  strip  of  country  about  seventy  miles 
in  length,  between  lalitudes  four  de- 
grees and  five  degrees,  with  an  ill- 
defined  boundaiy  of  fifteen  miles  or  so 
from  the  coast.  The  country  for  some 
distance  inland  is  flat  and  swampy,  and 
was  formerly  a  mass  of  dense  jungle, 
with  tracts  of  lalang^  or  sword  gmss. 
Farther  inland  it  becomes  gradually 
more  hilly  and  irregular,  but  still  cov- 
ered with  jungle, iind  the  doilgranitic  ; 
and  then  come  unknown  tracts,  rising 
towards  the  ceqtral  volcanic  ridge,  the 
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borne  of  that  extraordinary  race,  the 
Balaks. 

The  management  of  a  Sumatran  to- 
bacco estate  is  conducted  on  a  very 
peculiar  system.  The  labor  employed 
is  Chinese,  obtained  through  coolie 
brokers  in  the  Straits  Settlements.  The 
seed  is  planted  in  small  beds,  shaded 
by  sticks  alid  grass,  and  the  young 
plants  set  out  two  feet  distant,  in  rows 
three  feet  apart,  as  far  as  the  numer- 
ous logs  and  stumps  admit,  each  shel- 
tered from  the  sun  by  a  shingle  stuck 
beside  it,  and  watered  night  and  morn- 
lug.  It  grows  with  amazing  rapidity, 
and,  as  it  grows,  the  earth  is  drawn  up 
round  its  roots  with  the  hoe.  Another 
peculiarity  is  that  if  the  tobacco  is 
flooded,  even  to  the  depth  of  an  inch,  it 
instantly  perishes,  and  a  large  part  of 
the  expenses  of  an  estate  consists  of 
an  elaborate  system  of  pante,  or  drains, 
to  carry  off  storm  water  —  a  difficult 
thing  to  do  in  the  level  coast  districts. 
At  length  the  leaves  of  tirst-planted 
"trees"  begin  to  wrinkle  and  show 
yellow  spots,  and  now  the  peculiar 
labor  system  comes  into  action.  Each 
afternoon  the  coolie  cuts  his  ripened 
tobacco  and  carries  it  to  the  hangsul^ 
or  drying  shed,  of  which  there  is  one 
to  every  ten  fields.  The  hangsxd  is  a 
huge  erection,  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  long,  sixty-six  feet  wide,  and 
thirty-two  feet  to  the  ridge  pole, 
though  it  is  nearly  all  roof,  the  sides 
being  only  six  feet  high.  It  is  built 
entirely  of  poles,  lashed  together  with 
ratan,  and  covered  with  atop,  or  palm- 
leaf  mats  —  the  universal  building  ma- 
terial of  Deli,  where  the  bamboo  is 
very  scarce.  The  coolie  hangs  the 
plants  by  tens  to  long  sticks,  which 
rest  on  the  lower  cross  poles  of  the 
shed,  and  the  tobacco  is  *'  received  " 
next  morning  by  the  assistant,  who 
books  it  to  the  coolie^s  account,  at  the 
rate  of  eight  to  one  dollar  per  thousand 
plants,  according  to  quality.  When 
the  tobacco  is  sufficiently  dry  it  is 
taken  to  the  fermenting  shed,  a  gigan- 
tic building,  with  a  raised  platform  in 
the  centre,  on  which  the  bundles  of 
leaves  are  piled  in  oblong  stacks,  which 
are  repeatedly  re-piled  till  the  whole 


mass  has  been  sufficiently  heated.  The 
whole  of  the  available  coolies  are  then 
brought  in  and  set  to  sorting  the 
leaves  —  a  most  tedious  process  when 
one  hundred  tons  or  more  have  to  be 
dealt  with.  Lai'ge  estates  divide  the 
leaf  into  sixteen  different  qualities,, 
some  of  which  are  scarcely  distinguish* 
able  ;  but  the  perfect  leaf  is  almost 
without  aroma,  and  in  texture  like  the 
thinnest  imaginable  kid  leather.  It 
then  remains  only  to  press  it  into 
square  mat  bales  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  pounds  and  ship  it  to> 
Amsterdam. 

Beyond  the  Deli  border  is  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Bataks,  or  Battas,  that  ex- 
traordinary i*ace  who,  alone  among  the 
peoples  of  the  world,  have  advanced  to 
a  written  alphabetical  language  while 
retaining  cannibalism.  Their  head* 
quarters  are  the  volcanic  plateaux 
around  Lake  Tobah,  where  they  are 
said  to  number  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  ;  an  agricultural  people,, 
with  large  herds  of  cattle,  and  the 
celebrated  "Battak"  ponies,  so  much 
in  demand  in  Deli  and  the  Straits. 
Their  villages  around  the  lake  are 
large  and  strongly  fortified  with  stock- 
ades  and  wet  ditches  ;  for  there  Is  no 
recognized  raja  or  chief  of  the  Bataks, 
and  the  several  tribes  are  constantly 
at  war.  But  there  are  also  tribes  of 
them  occupying  the  low  country,  nearly 
down  to  the  coast,  where  they  become 
mixed  with  the  Malays ;  and  their 
neat,  well-built  houses,  with  the  roof 
like  an  inverted  crescent,  form  a  great 
contrast  to  the  tumble-down  atap  sheda 
of  a  Malay  kampong.  Among  the 
Bataks  in  the  neighborhood  of  Deli 
cannibalism  is  not  practised,  at  least  in 
time  of  peace  ;  but  among  the  Tobah 
mountaineers  it  is  subject  to  a  regular 
code,  and  inflicted  as  a  punishment  for 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  includ- 
ing, it  is  said,  the  offence  of  marrying 
out  of  the  tribe.  Prisoners  of  war  are 
also  eaten,  with  the  curious  distinction 
that  those  taken  in  the  open  field  may 
be  ransomed,  but  not  those  taken  in  a 
siege  by  the  defenders.  Some  of  the 
more  barbarous  tribes,  however,  have 
no  such   nice  distinctions,  and  regard 
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all  strangers  as  equally  acceptable.  In 
the  ueigliburhood  of  Batu  Bara,  lower 
down  tbe  cotist  than  Deli,  some  run- 
away Chinese  were  devoured  by  the 
Bataks,  after  they  had  failed  in  getting 
an  extravagant  ransom  from  the  estate. 
The  most  horrible  feature  remains  to 
be  mentioned,  which  is,  that  the  victim 
is  not  previously  killed,  the  crowd  fall- 
ing upon  him  like  a  pack  of  wolves  and 
cutting  him  in  pieces  alive.  The  prac- 
tice of  killing  and  eating  the  older 
members  of  the  community  seems  to 
bave  fallen  into  disuse. 


From  The  St.  James'B  Bndgei. 
QUJSEB  TRICKS  FOB  A  LIVING. 

Many  ladies  of  position  nowadays, 
whose  income  is  too  slight  to  satisfy 
their  requirements,  add  to  it  by  various 
methods  which,  as  a  rule,  show  more 
ingenuity  than  scruple.  One  of  these 
methods  has  been  explained  as  chape- 
ronage  for  a  regular  hire.  There  are 
others  equally  curious.  One  of  these 
is  a  regular  system  of  blackmail,  which 
is  levied  on  fashionable  tradespeople. 
Lady  Fanny  Folleton,  for  instance  (to 
give  her  a  name  which  is  not  her 
awn),  never  pays  her  dressmaker's  bill, 
and  yet  Madame  Tourmaline  never 
complains.  Nay,  the  long-suffering 
French  jnodiate  will  actually  put  aside 
other  work,  if  necessary,  in  order  to 
supply  Lady  Fanny  with  a  new  gown 
for  some  important  social  function  — 
such  as  a  court  ball,  for  instance  ;  and 
her  demeanor  towards  her  impecunious 
customer  is  respectful  to  the  verge  of 
servility.  The  explanation  is  some- 
thing like  this.  Tourmaline  supplies 
the  gowns  without  charge,  but  on  well- 
understood  conditions.  Lady  Fanny 
exhibits  them  to  her  wealthy  friends  — 
especially  to  her  new  friend,  Mrs.  Mil- 
lion, let  us  say,  who  wishes  very  much 
to  get  into  the  best  society  and  to  buy 
all  her  "things"  from  the  very  best 
and  smartest  shops.  Mrs.  Million 
probably  admires  the  gown  ;  which  is 
one  of  Tourmaline's  best,  you  may  be 
sure  ;  for  Tourmaline  knows  well  that 


it  is  folly  to  spoil  an  advertisement  by^ 
undue  economy.  From  that  moment 
the  game  is  in  Lady  Fanny's  hands  ; 
and  she  is  such  an  experienced  player 
that  it  is  almost  a  certainty  that  in  the 
course  of  the  following  week  Lady 
Fanny  and  Mrs.  Million  will  together 
visit  the  Tourmaline  establishment,, 
where  Mrs.  Million  will  be  introduced 
as  Lady  Fanny's  particular  friend,  for 
whom  Tourmaline  is  to  do  her  very 
best.  Tourmaline  understands  ;  and 
when  Mrs.  Million  is  at  last  favored 
with  a  bill  it  is  calculated  at  a  rate  that 
not  only  furnishes  a  very  handsome 
profit  on  the  goods  supplied,  but  also- 
pays  off  a  considerable  percenUige  of 
Lady  Fanny's  own  bill.  Then  there 
is  Mrs.  Nemo,  the  fascinating  widow, 
who  has  recently  built  on  a  couple  of 
rooms  to  her  tiny  house  and  thereby 
made  it  far  more  habitable.  How  did 
she  do  it  on  her  small  income  —  the 
amount  of  which  can  be  ascertained  by 
any  one  who  chooses  to  pay  a  shilling 
at  Somerset  House  ?  The  feet  is  that 
the  builder  did  it  for  her  free  of 
charge  ;  and  this  was  her  "  commls- 
sion  "  for  having  introduced  the  man 
of  bricks  and  mortar  to  a  personage  of 
high  rank  whose  custom  was  not  only^ 
a  good  paying  thing  itself,  but  was  an. 
advertisement  which  raised  the  builder 
in  the  estimation  both  of  his  other 
customers  and  the  trade. 

Another  adept  is  Lady  Sally  Vola- 
tile. One  of  Lady  Sally's  expedients 
was  a  raffle,  which  she  got  up  for  a 
diamond  necklace  of  her  own.  The 
necklace  was  worth  a  good  deal  and  the 
tickets  were  sold  at  a  high  price*  All 
her  friends  bought  them,  partly  out  of 
sympathy  and  partly  out  of  a  feeling  of 
compulsion.  Just  for  the  luck  of  the 
thing,  as  she  said.  Lady  Sally  herself 
also  took  a  ticket.  Curiously  enough 
her  ticket  won  the  prize  ;  and  so  she 
not  only  obtained  several  hundred: 
pounds  by  the  raffle,  but  retained  her 
beautiful  diamond  necklace  as  well. 
Some  rude  people  made  ill-conditioned 
remarks  about  this  coincidence.  The 
mffle  in  question  was,  frankly,  for  Lady 
Sally's  benefit ;  but  lately  ladies  have 
been  imitating  her  methods  in  a  man- 
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ner  not  quite  90  frank.  There  was  the^ 
H011.  Mi*^.  Suniwat  Sharpe,  who,  not 
so  very  loh»:  ago,  got  up  a  coucert  for  a 
|K>or>  widow  who,  she  said,  had  been 
ieft  destitute,  with  a  large  family, 
owing  to  an  unhappy  accident  wliich 
had  befallen  lier  husband.  Charitable 
ladies  of  every  age  played,  sang,  skirt- 
danced,  and'  recited  at  that  concert. 
Other  4*1iarital>le  kidies  toolc  tickets,  and 
dome  peot)le  actually  attended  the  cou- 
<M3rt,  which  was  an  immense  financial 
euocess,  realizing  over  a  hundred 
pounds  clear  profit.  Mrs.  Sharpe  said 
dial  the  widow  and  children  were 
overwiielmed  with  gratitude  ;  but  she 
would  not  disclose  their  address  or 
whereabouts  —  not  even  to  Miss  Keene, 
n^ho  Wanted  very  much  to  get  one  of 
Che  children  into  a  charitable  school 
which  she  subscribed  to,  and  wished  to 
eee  tlie  mother  to  arrange  matters.  On 
that  point  there  was  a  sharp  passage 
<>f  arms  between  the  two  ladies  ;  Mrs. 
Shar|>e  persisting  in  her  refusal  to 
allow  Miss  Keene  to  "  interfere,"  and 
Miss  Keene  hinting  in  scarcely  veiled 
terms  her  disbelief  in  the  existence  of 
the  alleged  objects  of  charity.  Whether 
they  actually  did  exist  was  a  question 
which  was  never  solved ;  but  it  is 
quite  certain  that  they  were  never  seen 
in  the  flesh  by  any  of  Mrs.  Sharpens 
friends. 


,  Another  dodge  may  be  roughly  djBr 
scribed  as  private  tniding.  .  This  ia 
how  it  is  doue»  You  go  to  call  on.^ 
lady  whom. we  will  call  Mrs.  X.  We. 
will  assume  that  you  are.  wealthy  and 
known  to  be  fond  of  pretty  things.  .  Ip-; 
cidentally,  as  it  seems,  she  shows  ypa 
something  in  silver  —  say  a  coffee-poi 
or  a  tea-caddy  —  whicli  Is  really  ele- 
gantly worked  and  possibly  may  be  an 
antique.  She  meanwhile  tells  you  .a 
pathetic  story  about  how  it  belonged  to 
a.  lady  who.  has  come  down  in  the 
world,  and  that  she  is  trying  to  sell  it 
for  her.  The  price  is  reasonable,  the 
thing  is  good,  and  probably  you  buy  it. 
In  time  you  find  out  that  Mrs.  X.  gen- 
erally has  something  in  silver  which 
she  wishes  to  sell  for  the  beuefit  of 
some  poor  lady,  and  you  begin  to 
doubt.  The  fact  is  that  Mrs.  X.' at- 
tends what  are  known  as  *' forced 
sales,"  picks  things  up  cheap,  and  sells 
lliem  to  her  friends  at  a  price  which, 
though  moderate  in  itself,  brings  her 
in  a  handsome  profit.  She  is  a  good 
judge  of  marks  and  work,  and  her 
friends  never  have  any  reason  to  re- 
gret their  purchases.  Generous  souls 
who  know  that  she  is  really  poor  some- 
times add  a  little  on  to  the  price  she 
asks,  and  she  has  several  regular  cus- 
tomers who  pay  her  good  prices  for 
real  curiosities  in  silver. 


The  Poetic  Advantaobs  of  English. 
— The  poetry  of  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  is  the 
subject  of  a  series  of  essays  now  appearing 
in  the  Berlhi  Die  Nation.  The  writer, 
Professor  C.  Abel,  the  well-known  Ori- 
entalist and  philologist,  makes  some  inter- 
esting remarks  on  the  superiority  of  the 
English  language.  ''The  English  poet,'' 
he  says,  "is  in  one  important  respect 
placed  in  a  much  more  advantageous  posi- 
tion than  the  Grerman.  Partly  by  reason 
of  the  larger  number  of  roots  which  the 
primitive  Low-German  language  possesses, 
compared  with  our  artificial  and  literary 
High-German  tongue,  and  partly  by  reason 
of  the  admission,  in  the  formation  of  the 
English  language,  of  French,  Latin.  Greek, 
and  Celtic  words,  Enfrlish  is  richer  in 
simple  non-composite  words  than  German. 
At  tiie  same  time  it  contains  a  greater 


number  of  synonyms  and  a  more  ample 
and  yet  more  exact  shading  of  conceptions, 
which  are  thus  (so  to  speak)  prepared  by 
the  language  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  poet ;  and,  finally,  it  boasts  a  more 
abundant  and  easy  rhyme.  A  still  further 
advantage  exists  in  the  fact  that  words  of 
Germanic  origin  have,  in  English,  a  charm 
for  the  ear  and  a  certain  glow  for  the  mind 
which,  in  the  hands  of  a  truly  capable 
artist,  can  be  woven  into  a  web  in  which 
strength  and  delicacy,  intellect  and  feeling, 
combine  to  produce  a  splendid  effect. 
What  can  be  done  with  such  advantages  as 
these  is  shown  by  Alfred  Austin  in  a  rare 
and  remarkable  manner,  who  in  the  ex- 
pression of  pathos,  humor,  or  imaginatiTe 
intellectual  conceptions  uses  the  English 
language  as  an  inexhaustible  keyboard 
with  the  hand  of  a  master.*' 
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A  RIDDLE  OP  THE  THAMES. 
At  windows  that  from  Westminster 

Look  southward  to  the  Lollard^  s  Tower, 
She  sat,  my  lovely  friend.    A  blur 

Of  gilded  mist  ('twas  mom's  first  hour). 
Made  vague  the  world  ;  and  in  the  gleam 
Shivered  the  half-awakened  stream. 

Through  tinted  vapor  looming  large, 
Ambiguous  shapes  obscurely  rode. 

She  gazed  where  many  a  laden  barge 
Like  some  dim-moving  saurian  showed. 

And  'midst  them,  lo  I  two  swans  appeared. 

And  proudly  up  the  river  steered. 

Two  stately  swans  !    What  did  they  there  ? 

Whence   came   they?     Whither    would 
they  go  ? 
Think  of  them,  —  things  so  faultless-fair,— 

'Mid  the  black  shipping  down  below  \ 
On  through  the  rose  and  gold  they  passed. 
And  melted  in  the  mom  at  last. 

Ah,  can  it  be,  that  they  had  come, 
Where  Thames  in  sullied  glory  flows. 

Fugitive  rebels,  tired  of  some 
Secluded  lake's  ornate  repose. 

Eager  to  taste  the  life  that  pours 

Its  muddier  wave  'twixt  mightier  shores  ? 

We  ne'er  shall  know.     Our  wonderment 

No  barren  certitude  shall  mar. 
They  left  behind  them,  as  they  went, 

A  dream  than  knowledge  ampler  far ; 
And  from  our  world  they  sailed  away 
Into  some  visionary  day. 

Spectator.  WiLLIAM  Watson. 


TO  "PROWL,"  MY  CAT. 
You  are  life's  true  philosopher. 

An  epicure  of  air  and  sun. 
An  egoist  in  sable  fur. 

To  whom  all  moralists  are  one. 

You  hold  your  race-traditions  fast,  — 
While  others  toil,  you  simply  live. 

And  based  upon  a  stable  past, 
Remain  a  sound  conservative  ! 

You  see  the  beauty  of  the  world 
Through  eyes  of  unalloyed  content. 

And,  in  my  study  chair  upcurled. 
Move  me  to  pensive  wonderment ! 

I  wish  I  knew  your  trick  of  thought, 
The  perfect  balance  of  your  ways  ; 

They  seem  an  inspiration  caught 
From  other  laws  in  older  days. 


Your  padded  footsteps  prowl  my  room 
Half  In  delight  and  half  disdain  ; 

You  like  this  air  of  studious  gloom 
When  streets  without  are  cold  with  rain  ! 

Some  day,  alas  !  you'll  come  to  die. 
And  I  shall  lose  a  constant  friend  ; 

You'll  take  your  last  look  at  the  sky 
And  be  a  puzzle  to  the  end  ! 
Spectator.  C.  K.  B. 


OCTOBER  IN  CANADA. 

Afternoon  of  autumn  lies  between  me- 
and  the  hill 
Rising  like  a  giant  amethyst  a  mile  away, 
Dimmed  by  opal-tinted  airs  that  intervene 
until 
All  looks  like  a  cobweb  mist  of  purpl& 
and  of  grey. 

Lying  where  the  pebbles  sprinkle  all  the 
river  sands, 
I  can  dip  my  fingers  in  the  water  warm 
and  clear. 
Watch  the  sunlight  shimmer  in  the  waves- 
above  my  hands. 
Watch  a  snowy  little  sail  that  lazily  floats 
near. 

Far  beyond  the  flats  where  some  are  husk- 
ing Indian  corn, 
I  can  see  the  oval,  yellow  stacks  of  straw 
uplift. 
Hear  the   hum  of   threshing ;    for,   since 
early  hours  of  mom, 
'Round  the  bams  a  cloud  of  amber  chaff 
has  been  adrift. 

Flocks  of  crows  at  random  fly  within  the 
upward  air. 
Ebon  tufts  that  dot  the  clouds  athwart  a 
pinkish  sky  ; 
Far  away  the  stubble  fields  are  stretching 
dun  and  bare. 
Edged  with  goldenrod  and  flecked  with 
leaves  a-blowlng  by. 

Night   comes    stealthily  and    thieves    the 
color  from  the  hill. 
Nought    she    leaves  upon    Its    brow    of 
amethyst  or  blue  ; 
Day  win  soon  be  over,  and  the  twilight, 
grey  and  still, 
Whispers  very  gently  that  my  dreamland 
darkens  too. 

E.  Pauline  Johnson. 
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From  The  Contemporary  Beview. 
RUBINSTEIN. 

I  NEVER  knew  Rubinstein  as  well  as 
I  knew  Liszt.  He  passed  before  me 
like  a  meteor  in  '68,  '77,  and  '81. 
Tbere  was  something  Titanic  and  in- 
describable about  the  man.  As  a  mere 
pianist,  Bulow  was  more  accurate, 
Liszt  more  romantic.  Sophie  Menter 
could  play  quite  as  fast  and  nearly  as 
loud.  The  sensibility  of  Chopin,  the 
elegance  of  Mendelssohn,  and  the  ear- 
nest and  affectionate  virtuosity  of 
Madame  Schumann,  the  incomparable 
arpeggio  playing  of  Thalberg,  the 
bewilderingly  high  level  of  present 
pianoforte  playing,  all  seem  somehow 
to  leave  Rubinstein  apart  upon  a  mouu- 
tain.  It  was  graceful  of  Liszt  to  sur- 
render openly  the  sceptre  of  virtuosity 
to  Rubinstein,  but  it  was  needless,  for 
from  the  lime  that  the  greatest  pianist 
of  the  nineteenth  century  ceased  to 
play  in  public — just  about  forty  years 
ago  —  the  sentiment  of  the  whole 
musical  world  installed  Rubinstein  in 
his  seat.  The  two  men  were  very 
different  —  the  elder  brilliant,  talkative, 
loving  all  men  and  all  women  and 
children  —  the  other,  far  less  social, 
expansive,  polished,  eloquent,  or  uni- 
versally well-informed.  In  virtuosity 
pure  and  simple,  it  is  possible  that 
Liszt,  in  his  best  days,  excelled  Rubin- 
stein ;  but  now  John  Ella  is  dead,  there 
is  probably  no  one  alive  in  England 
whose  opinion  would  be  final  on  such  a 
delicate  question.  But  both  giants 
were  alike  in  the  possession  of  certain 
personal  qualities,  felt,  like  those  of 
Jenny  Lind  and  Paganini,  throughout 
whole  continents,  but  absolutely  defy- 
ing analysis.  Why,  when  Rubinstein 
or  Liszt  appeared,  all  other  pianists 
had  to  take  a  back  scat.  It  is  quite 
impossible  to  say  —  it  may  be  too  soon 
to  speak  of  Paderewski  finally,  he  is 
too  recent  a  product  —  but  in  an  age  of 
prodigious  technique  —  with  Rubin- 
stein's hand  scarce  cold  in  the  sepul- 
chre —  Paderewski,  too,  seems  to  have 
the  power  of  distancing  rivals  without 
an  effort.  And  what  is  it  ?  That  great 
milf  fixed  between  the  absolutely  first 
rank  and  the  crop  of  splendid  seconds. 


There  have  been  cases  where  the 
award  has  been  delayed  ;  but  let  three 
decades  go  by,  the  public  is  never 
wrong ;  and  its  award  is  absolutely 
final. 

Amongst  composers,  we  at  once 
place  in  the  first  class  Handel,  Mo- 
zart, Beethoven,  Wagner  —  Mendels- 
sohn o'ertopping  the  seconds,  a  little 
apart,  not  easy  to  class  —  and  amongst 
the  phenomenal  virtuosities  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  Paganini,  Liszt, 
Rubinstein  (apologies  to  Sarasate  and 
Paderewski,  who  can  well  afford  to 
wait  for  a  final  award  till  at  least  the 
year  1900). 

Many  of  us  can  remember  the  aston- 
ishing sensation  produced  by  Rubin- 
stein in  1869.  He  had  been  in  England 
three  times  before,  but  all  of  a  sudden 
the  public  seemed  to  awake  to  his  su- 
preme merit.  The  high-priced  tickets, 
£1  Is,  and  15a.  if  I  remember  rightly, 
were  bought  up  and  resold.  There 
was  no  getting  into  the  hall.  I  hap- 
pened to  secure  a  seat  not  far  from  the 
piano,  on  the  platform.  When  the 
great  pianist  entered,  the  people 
^' rose  at"  him.  The  head  was  mas- 
sive and  Beethovenesque.  He  looked 
pale  and  resolute,  and  cold  to  the  ap- 
plause, but  like  a  man  who  meant  to  do 
and  dare  greatly.  His  small  eyes, 
never  strong,  had  a  half-closed,  mystic, 
abstract  look  ;  his  hair  was  thick  and 
tumbled  ;  his  gait  far  from  graceful ; 
but  the  instant  he  sat  down  to  the 
piano  a  change  seemed  to  come  over 
him.  His  absorption  was  irresistible 
and  contagious.  He  retained  the  old 
habit  —  Cjiught  from  Liszt  —  of  tossing 
his  head  back  occasionally  and  passing 
a  vagrant  hand  through  his  bushy,  leo- 
nine mane.  He  often  raised  high  his 
hands,  and  swooped  down  on  the  piano 
like  an  eagle  upon  its  prey  —  another 
mannerism  —  also  caught  from  the 
great  abbate  by  all  his  disciples.  But 
from  the  moment  he  began,  the  atten- 
tion was  enthralled,  and  for  two  hours 
and  a  half  the  excitement  continued 
trance-like,  or  at  fever  pitch,  until  the 
pent-up  enthusiasm  at  the  close  culmi- 
nated, one  day  when  I  was  there,  in  a 
four-fold  recall.    The  programme  was 
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divided  into  three  parts,  the  older  mas- 
ters belug  played  with  exquisite  tender- 
ness and  restraint.  It  was  when  he 
arrived  at  the  Chopin  section  that  he 
began  to  produce  some  of  those  pro- 
digious and  tornado-like  effects,  to 
which  that  music  lends  itself. 

The  Chopin  Funeral  March  was 
conceived  with  an  elevation  which  took 
the  room  by  surprise.  Often  as  I  had 
heard  it,  I  felt  I  had  never  properly 
heard  it  till  then.  I  have  never  heard, 
nor  dream  of  hearing  it  so  again.  It 
was  eloquent  emotion,  almost  amount- 
ing to  imagery.  The  platform  became 
a  vision.  The  sad  procession  came 
winding  on,  and  seemed  to  move  off 
and  lapse  into  sorrowful  silence  at  the 
close  of  the  ceremony.  The  use  of 
ppp  for  the  closing  section  of  the 
march  gave  the  somewhat  abrupt  end- 
incr  just  its  right  impressiveness  and 
finish.  The  contrast  of  the  presto 
which  followed,  rather  faster  than 
^'greased  lightning,"  as  the  Americans 
would  say,  was  perfectly  electric  in  its 
effect  on  the  still  dreaming  audience. 

Words  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  such 
moments.  One  may  dwell  on  the 
lovely  legato  playing  of  Chopin's 
Etudes,  the  refinement  of  touch,  which 
at  times  seemed  to  caress  the  single 
notes,  until  the  prolonged  vibration 
kept  up  under  the  fingera  began  to  sing 
on,  as  it  were,  of  its  own  accord  —  the 
valse  caprice  dashed  through  with  the 
wild,  relentless  vigor  of  a  thunderbolt 
—  the  crucial  moments  when  the 
mighty  executant  seemed  to  hover  for 
a  moment  between  a  fiasco  which  be- 
came a  splendid  triumph.  "  Words  I 
words  I  words  I "  as  says  Hamlet,  but 
let  them  stand  for  impressions  unique, 
imperial,  indelible. 

That  Rubinstein  played  at  times 
incorrectly,  wildly,  even  insolently,  is 
quite  true,  and  the  critics  who  enraged 
him  so  were  quite  right  to  say  so. 
What  happened  was  this  :  Rubinstein 
soon  perceived  —  what,  alas  I  all  good 
virtuosi  are  not  slow  to  discover  —  that 
the  English  (or  a  good  leaven  of  them 
in  every  audience)  "  are  not  a  musical 
people."  They  can  be  taken  with  a 
clapti*ap    effect    whilst   deaf   to    more 


subtle  and  legitimate  efforts.  Rubin- 
stein would  seem  at  times  to  play  down 
to  them  in  scorn  and  mock  them,  or 
stalk  through  his  part  in  a  rage.  The 
critics  reproved  him,  and  he  left  the 
country  in  a  huff;  but  it  was  temper 
and  want  of  patience  with  a  public 
who,  though  not  musical,  paid  well, 
and  offered  him  every  kind  of  homage. 
He  should  have  been  contented  with 
the  cultivated  portion  of  it  who  had 
really  created  the  taste  for  him,  but 
Rubinstein  was  extremely  irritable.  I 
have  known  him  get  up  from  the  table 
in  the  middle  of  dinner  and  leave  the 
company  for  no  reason  except  that  he 
was  bored. 

Rubinstein  was  undoubtedly  inaccu- 
rate at  times ;  people  who  held  scores 
through  those  long  programmes  could 
easily  find  that  out.  He  not  only  em- 
broidered even  Beethoven,  but  he  would 
invent  Bach.  What  he  invented  was 
probably  quite  as  good  as  what  he  hap- 
pened to  forget,  and  always  extremely 
interesting ;  still  it  was  not  note  for 
note,  and  that  is  what  the  dullards 
gloated  over. 

Bulow  was  more  accurate,  but  even 
Billow  forgot  or  manufactured  a  bar  or 
two  occasionally.  But  these,  if  spots, 
were  spots  in  the  sun,  and  certainly  all 
Rubinstein  did  or  left  undone  serves 
but  to  accentuate  his  individuality  and 
display  his  genius  in  new  and  startling 
lights. 

Liszt  had  the  same  happy  faculty  of 
gilding  his  errors  and  adorning  his 
faults.  I  remember  Mr.  Moscheles 
telling  me  how  on  one  occasion  Liszt 
came  down  on  a  wrong  note  in  the 
treble,  when,  with  admirable  sang 
froid,  he  lingered  on  it  for  a  moment 
as  though  he  had  done  it  on  purpose, 
and  then  with  a  light  arpeggio  the 
whole  length  down  the  key-board  and 
up  again  he  reached  the  right  note  in 
the  treble  as  he  came  up,  and  trans- 
formed a  blemish  into  a  sudden  beauty. 

Rubinstein  was  a  prodigious  emo- 
tional accumulator,  and  his  power  of 
soul-concentration  was  no  doubt  largely 
the  secret  of  the  effect  he  produced. 
You  can  only  get  out  of  a  perform- 
ance   what    you     put    into   it.      You 
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may  walk  through  your  part,  or  you 
may  imuiolale  yourself  ;  the  public  re- 
flects you  exactly.  Bubinstein  immo- 
lated himself  wheu  he  was  in  earnest. 
I  have  never  heard  him  play  better 
than  to  a  dozen  people  in  John  Ella's 
little  drawing-room,  9  Victoria  Square. 
Ella,  whose  judgment  in  music,  and 
especially  in  virtuosity,  was  nearly  in- 
fallible ;  all  his  verdicts  upon  music 
and  musicians  having  beeu  generally 
accepted — Johu  Ella,  the  founder  of 
the  Musical  Union,  discerned  Rubin- 
stein from  the  lirst,  and  when  the  ob- 
scure Russian  Pole  became  famous,  to 
his  honor  be  it  said,  he  never  forgot 
his  early  obligations  to  Ella.  On  one 
occasion  he  came  all  the  way  from  St. 
Petersburg  to  play  for  him  at  the  Mu- 
sical Union  —  refused  his  honorarium 
—  declined  to  play  anywhere  else,  and 
returned  immediately.  Ella  used  to 
tell  the  story  with  pardonable  pride. 
Rubinstein  loved  John  Ella,  and  he 
showed  it  with  the  effusiveness  of  a 
child. 

I  remember  that  Ella  had  a  pretty 
little  niece  of  seventeen  staying  with 
him  on  one  occasion,  when  suddenly 
a  great,  uncouth,  unkempt  presence 
burst  into  the  room,  fell  upon  Ella's 
neck,  and,  with  clasped  arms,  kissed 
him  twice.  Franco  more,  on  both  cheeks. 
The  little  niece  fled  in  dismay,  but 
when  he  was  gone  she  asked,  "  Who 
was  that  dreadful,  wild-looking  man, 
uncle,  who  rushed  in  and  kissed  you 
and  hugged  you  so  ?  " 

"  Why,  my  dear  child,  that  was  the 
great  Rubinstein  I  "  ''  Oh,  uncle  I  " 
said  the  girl  iu  a  burst  of  enthusiasm. 
"  How  I  wish  he'd  kissed  me  I  "  But 
kissing,  it  seems,  goes  by  favor.  Liszt 
kissed  Rubinstein  when  he  first  heard 
the  boy  play  in  Paris.  Mendelssohn 
kissed  the  boy  Joachim  after  hearinc; 
him  play  Bach's  "  Ciaconna."  Liszt 
once  told  me  in  tones  full  of  awe  that 
when  Beethoven  had  been  induced, 
with  some  difficulty,  to  hear  him  phiy 
at  a  concert  as  a  juvenile  prodigy,  the 
great  man  kissed  him  '*oui" — and  I 
can  hear  the  sententious  rotundity  of 
Liszt's  voice  now  —  "C'est  vrai,  j'ai 
rc9u   lo  baiser  de  Beethoven  I  "    Per- 


haps I  may  be  allowed  to  record  with 
some  pride  and  all  humility,  that  I  was 
similarly  honored  by  Bichard  Wagner, 
who,  after  reading  an  article  of  mine 
about  himself,  published  in  the  Contemn 
porary  Beview,  met  me  in  the  ante- 
room of  Dannreuther's  house  in  Orme 
Square  one  night  (when  he  had  been 
declaiming  his  ''  Parsifal "  out  loud  to 
George  Eliot,  Buskin,  and  others),  and 
embraced  me  h  la  Bubinstein  on  both 
cheeks. 

At  Ella's  Bubinstein  always  seemed 
at  home.  What  artist  could  fail  to  be 
so  ?  Had  not  Mendelssohn,  Gounod, 
Lablache,  Madame  Schumaun,  Mosch- 
eles,  and  almost  every  other  musical 
celebrity,  at  one  time  or  another,  met 
each  other  there  ? 

It  was  one  Sunday  night  that  I  was 
especially  impressed  with  the  intense 
power  of  concentratiou  which  Bubin- 
stein put  into  what  some  would  have 
called  his  least  ambitious  efforts.  I  sat 
close  to  him  and  watched  him  play  a 
quiet  nocturne  of  Chopiu's.  He  sat 
almost  quite  motionless  ;  presently  the 
beads  of  sweat  stood  upon  his  fore- 
head, and  before  he  had  done  actually 
poured  down  his  face  and  dropped  on 
the  keyboard.  Yet  there  was  nothing 
mechanically  difficult  iu  what  he 
played,  and  a  little  way  off  uo  one 
would  have  thought  he  was  exerting 
himself  at  all.  He  rose  inlmediately 
and  left  the  room.  Ella  followed  him, 
but  returned  at  once.  '^  Bubinstein 
has  gone  down-stairs  to  smoke  a  cigar- 
ette by  himself,  that  is  all."  (He  was 
an  inveterate  cigarette  smoker).  He 
was  in  a  fever  of  excitement,  and  he 
did  not  come  up  for  an  hour. 

Ou  one  other  occasion  I  heard  Rubin- 
stein iu  private,  and  to  great  advantage. 
I  think  it  was  iu  1858.  After  a  Crystal 
Palace  concert,  at  which  he  had  played, 
I  dined  with  him  at  George,  now  Sir 
George,  Grove's  house  at  Sydenham. 
Grove  was  then  secretary  to  the  Crys- 
tal Palace  Company.  Rubinstein  was, 
to  say  the  least,  odd  at  dinner,  and  I 
think  he  got  up  more  than  once,  and 
seemed  to  have  little  appetite ;  but 
later  on  we  all  went  into  the  drawing- 
room,  which  opened  on  to  the   lawn. 
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It  was  bright  moonlight ;  there  was  do 
other  light,  and  we  needed  none. 
Rubinstein  went  to  the  grand  piano 
at  the  dark  end  of  the  room,  and  dis- 
appeared. Robert  Browning,  Grove, 
and  myself  toolc  no  further  notice  of 
him,  but  we  all  went  to  the  folding 
window,  which  opened  on  to  the  moon- 
lit garden,  and  we  sat  down  cross- 
legged  on  the  floor  to  wait  events. 
Presently  Rubinstein  began  in  the 
darkness  Beethoven's  thirty-two  varia- 
tions, and  he  went  through  the  whole 
of  them  in  wondrous  fashion.  But 
something  more  elemental  was  to 
follow  in  the  shape  of  Schubert's  '*  Erl 
King."  Anything  more  weird  and 
terrible  I  never  heard  \  the  despairing 
cry  of  the  child  as  the  fearful  Erl  King 
rode  with  it  through  the  forest,  the 
crashing  pace,  the  awful  calm  of  death 
as  the  whirlwind  of  struggle  dies 
away  ;  and  all  this  coming  out  of  the 
darkness  and  fllling  the  room  with 
thunder  of  melody,  concord,  and  dis- 
cord ;  and  the  ceaseless  galloping  of 
the  death-steed  through  the  forest.  It 
was  an  experience  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten. In  the  silence  that  followed  the 
summer  moonlight  seemed  to  fall  more 
softly,  not  one  of  us  spoke — a  little 
night-wind  whispered  in  the  trees. 

I  believe  the  next  day  it  was  found 
that  a  couple  of  hammers  had  suc- 
cumbed. 'People  used  to  say  that 
Rubinstein  broke  strings  —  others  said 
his  touch  was  so  fine  and  elastic  that, 
even  when  strongest,  he  never  broke 
anything.  Neither  statement  is  cor- 
rect ;  what  he  broke  was  not  strings 
but  hammers.  There  were  always  two 
grand  pianos  on  the  platform  whenever 
he  played,  and  there  was  usually  some 
damage  found  after  a  recital ;  but  play- 
ing  as  he  did,  condensing  the  whirl- 
wind and  imprisoning  the  thunder, 
Uie  wonder  is  not  that  he  broke  ham- 
mers, but  that  he  did  not  break  all  the 
hammei's  —  when,  for  instance,  he 
played  a  Chopin  polonaise,  or  Liszt's 
arrangement  of  the  overture  to  "  Tann- 
hauser." 

Rubinstein  will  not  take  rank  as  a 
composer  of  the  first  class.  He  be- 
longs really  to  the  Mendelssohn  epoch, 


and  there  was  war  between  the  house 
of  Rubinstein  and  the  house  of  Wag- 
ner. This  is  the  more  strange  as 
Rubinstein  went  as  far  as  Chopin  and 
Schumann,  after  which  he  proclaimed 
in  the  most  arbitrary  manner,  finis 
musicoe  —  a  formula  which,  it  is  com- 
forting to  remember,  has  successively 
done  duty  for  Handel,  Mozart,  Beet- 
hoven, and  now,  with  somewhat  more 
plausibility,  is  being  applied  to  Wag- 
ner. 

Rubinstein's  close  association  and 
unbounded  admiration  for  Liszt,  also 
makes  his  inability  to  follow  Wagner 
a  little  strange.  But  there  seem  to  be 
two  classes  of  minds  —  one  indeed 
(and  this  is  true  of  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  us  all)  —  one  stops  and 
stiffens,  the  other  is  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  receptive  and  progressive 
to  the  end.  Goethe  read  Byron  with 
enthusiasm  in  his  old  age,  but  Bulwer 
and  ''Christopher  North"  (Professor 
Wilson)  and  a  host  of  "authorities" 
failed  to  discern  Tennyson.  Tlie  ex- 
perienced Sir  George  Macfarren  and 
the  holy  army  of  Mendelssohnites,  not 
to  mention  the  learned  F^lix  himself, 
could  never  really  stomach  Wagner 
(but  Cipriani  Potter,  the  friend  of 
Beethoven,  admired  Liszt  and  Wagner 
in  his  old  age).  Verdi  and  Sullivan, 
though  both  belonging  musically  the 
one  to  the  Mendelssohn,  the  other  to 
the  Rossini  school  and  epoch,  have 
been  really  progressive,  and  able  to 
read,  and  to  some  extent  assimilate, 
the  Berlioz  and  Wagner  scores  —  wit- 
ness the  leit-motif  in  "  Alda  "  and  the 
atmospheric  coloring  of  the  "Golden 
Legend." 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  deny  that  Rubin- 
stein, like  Gounod,  whilst  denouncing 
Wagner,  was  greatly  indebted  to  him. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  feared  that  a 
little  personal  feeling  may  liave  tinged 
Rubinstein's  over-disparagement  of  his 
great  rival.  Neither  Liszt  nor  Rubin- 
stein deserve  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
same  breath  with  Wagner  as  com- 
posers. Liszt  knew  this,  but  he  could 
crave,  and  crave  in  vain,  to  be  a  great 
composer,  without  cheapening  his 
mighty  friend,  Wagner,  whom  he  sup- 
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ported    and    worshipped.    Bubinsteiu 
•could  not  do  this. 

It  is  doubtful  also  whether  Liszt 
failed  so  completely  as  did  Bubinstein 
to  estimate  his  own  real  position  in  the 
scale  of  composers.  Liszt  was  often 
disappointed,  but  he  never  whined 
■about  being  a  misunderstood  man,  per- 
secuted by  jealous  rivals  ;  nor  did  he 
ever  attempt  to  lift  himself  by  tram- 
pling upon  others.  He  more  often 
lifted  others  and  forgot  his  own  per- 
gonal interests.  It  was  not  a  pleasant 
trait  in  so  great  a  man  as  Bubinstein, 
•to  find  him  fixing  his  recital  days  in 
London  concurrently  with  "Wagner's 
Appearances  at  the  Albert  Hall,  and 
holding  himself  markedly  aloof  from 
the  great  Maestro. 

Bubinstein  was  very  ambitious,  and 
in  this  respect  he  resembled  Gustave 
Dor^,  and  his  failure  in  big  things  was 
iilso  very  similar.  Bubinstein  was 
extremely  anxious  to  treat  sacred  sub- 
jects in  the  form  of  musical  dramas. 
Here,  too,  he  was  indebted  to  Wagner 
for  his  conception.  But  he  was  with- 
out Wagner^s  fine  tact  and  insight.  I 
remember  one  night,  when  the  matter 
was  being  discussed,  Bubinstein  re- 
marked upon  the  great  love  and  rever- 
-ence  English  people  had  for  the  Bible. 
Kow  the  Bible  stories  especially  lent 
themselves  to  dramatic  treatment,  and 
England,  he  thought,  of  all  countries, 
would  be  the  right  place  for  such  per- 
formances as  he  would  like  to  sec. 

Bobert  Browning,  who  was  present, 
«aid  that  he  did  not  think  the  English 
public  would  stand  it  for  a  moment. 
Bubinstein  was  much  surprised.  '^  The 
fact  is,"  continued  Browning,  "  it  is 
the  very  reverence  which  the  English 
have  for  the  Bible  which  would  make 
it  impossible  for  them  to  witness,  with- 
out a  shock,  stories  which  have  become 
idealized  as  part  of  their  religion  put 
upon  the  stage." 

Bubinstein  alluded  to  our  love  of 
oratorios,  in  which  operatic  singers  ap- 
pear where,  as  in  "Elijah,"  the  dia- 
logue is  as  dramatic  as  it  is  possible  to 
conceive  ;  in  short,  the  "  Elijah  "  is  a 
«acred  drama,  cast  somewhat  in  the 
Greek  mould,   with    its  interpretative 


chorus.  The  only  thing  wanting  is  the 
scenery,  costume,  and  the  action.  It 
was  then  pointed  out  to  Bubinstein 
that  in  the  popular  oi-atorios  of  Handel 
and  Mendelssohn  there  was  no  attempt 
at  elaborating  a  more  or  less  fanciful 
drama  by  taking  liberties  with  the 
sacred  text,  or  modifying  the  concep- 
tion of  the  sacred  characters.  The 
dialogue  was  merely  the  piercing  of 
texts  together  constructively  for  the 
sake  of  giving  a  connected  narrative 
in  a  form  suitable  for  musical  treat- 
ment. 

"  No  one  in  England,"  said  Brown- 
ing, "  would  tolerate  Elijah  any  more 
than  Christ  dressed  up  and  strutting 
about  on  the  operatic  stage." 

The  proposal  made  not  long  ago  to 
put  John  the  Baptist  before  the  foot- 
lights, which  was  received  with  such 
horror  and  even  official  disapproval  in 
England,  fully  justifies  Browning's  ver- 
dict ;  but  Bubinstein  could  not  in  the 
least  understand  it. 

This  convei-sation,  I  am  bound  to 
say,  took  place  before  thousands  of 
English  people  had  visited  the  Ober- 
ammei^au  play.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  under  the  very  peculiar  conditions 
of  primitive  simplicity  there  realized, 
the  sacred  spectacle  is  unrolled  before 
the  spectator  not  only  without  offence, 
but  with  something  even  more  than  an 
oratorio-like  edification  ;  but  no  one 
thinks  of  transferring  the  Crucifixion 
or  Pilate's  Judgment  Hall  to  Drury 
Lane  or  Covent  Garden  as  an  appro- 
priate scenic  sequel  to  the  "  Derby 
Day." 

There  is  something  of  the  same  sort 
of  feeling  about  Wagner's  "Parsifal," 
more  than  one  scene  of  which  is  viv- 
idly suggestive  of  Christ's  personality 
and  presence.  But  neither  "  Parsifal " 
nor  the  Oberammergau  play  were 
known  in  England  when  Browning 
spoke  ;  indeed  "  Parsifal  was  not  in 
existence.  There  is,  however,  a  great 
difference  between  even  such  a  daring 
attempt  as  "  Parsifal  "  and  the  realistic 
dramatization  of  sacred  subjects  con- 
templated by  Bubinstein.  The  Ober- 
ammergau play,  like  the  oratorio,  is  a 
sort  of  religious  function,  whilst  the 
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^^  Parsifal "  is  an  allegorical  music 
dniiua  of  the  deepest  ethical  signifi- 
cance ;  but  at  no  moment  is  Parsifal 
Christ  any  more  than  Kundry  is  the 
Magdalen. 

When  the  black  knight  is  unhelmed 
and  the  profuse  auburn  hair  parted 
down  the  middle  falls  on  either  side 
of  a  face  suggestive  of  the  traditional 
head  of  Clirist  in  the  Boman  catacombs 
—  when  the  rest  of  ParsifaPs  armor  is 
stripped  off  and  he  sits  down  in  a  long 
flowing  white  robe,  woven  without 
seam  —  and  when  the  penitent,  hum- 
bly kneeling  at  his  feet,  weeps  and 
wipes  them  with  the  hair  of  her  head, 
and  Paraifal  moves  above  her  the 
hands  that  bless  —  it  is  Christ  and  the 
Magdalen  ;  but  it  is  also  King  Arthur 
and  Guinevere.  All  penitent  women 
are  there,  and  all  Christ-like  souls.  It 
remains  no  profanation  or  parody  of 
unique  personages  —  simply  the  typical 
summing  up  of  an  eternally  recurrent 
situation. 

This  distinction  could  never  have 
been  clear  to  Kubinstein,  or  he  would 
not  have  talked,  as  he  habitually  did, 
of  the  dramatization  of  the  whole  Bible 
in  a  series  of  sacred  music  dramas. 

"  Moses  "  and  "  Christus,"  which 
are  to  be  heard  in  Grcrmany  in  1896, 
are  specimens  of  these  projected 
operas,  and  doubtless  the  art  world  will 
soon  be  again  convulsed  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

In  speaking  of  the  composition  of  a 
genius  hora  de  UgnCy  like  Bubinstein,  of 
course  everythiug  must  be  relatively 
understood.  Whilst  his  ambitious  or- 
chestral compositions  are  chiefly  over- 
loaded failures,  and  his  operas  without 
proportion  and  charm,  nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  beauty  of  his  well-known 
songs  and  duets ;  and  his  chamber 
music  will  long  hold  the  concert-room 
and  rivet  the  public  by  its  melody, 
rush,  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  cer- 
tain fiery  ad  captandum  sensationalism. 

Bubinstein  worked  without  the  in- 
ventive fertility  of  Schumann,  the 
facility  of  Schubert,  the  restraint  and 
finish  of  Mendelssohn,  or  the  sustained 
power  of  Wagner.  Like  Chopin,  he 
was  great  in  small  things,  but  small  in 


great  ones.  It  has  been  said  that  lii» 
later  compositions  are  without  the 
charm  of  his  earlier  ones  —  certainly, 
the  mechanical  exercises  which  Hoff- 
mann is  fond  of  playing  as  specimens, 
of  his  beloved  master's  later  style  are 
without  sweetness  and  light,  and  seem 
to  emanate  from  a  restless  and  unsat- 
isfied mind.  The  sun  of  his  musical 
genius  went  down  in  a  sort  of  cloud, 
the  sky  was  not  tender,  nor  were  the 
tints  rich. 

Bubinstein  obeyed  no  regular  law  of 
development.  He  stands  out  in  the 
sea  like  a  rugged  wave-beaten  rock, 
catching  wild  gleams  of  beauty  in  the 
sunrise,  or  revelling  in  the  midnight 
storm,  with  its  cataracts  of  silver  foam  ; 
now  the  cries  of  the  wild  birds  are 
about  him,  and  scathing  lightning  ;  and 
now  the  summer  moonbeams  and  the 
whisper  of  the  night  wind.  All  moods- 
of  nature  were  his  moods,  and  all  sym- 
bols were  the  spells  by  which  he 
worked,  great  "  cloud- weaver  of  phan- 
tasmal hopes  and  fears."  No  ^oliaa 
harp  vibrated  more  sensitively  to  the 
lightest  breath  than  his  soul  to  the 
gentlest  sigh  of  human  emotion ;  but 
the  thuoder  of  his  passion  was  as  a 
hurricane  sweeping  everything  before 
it  —  piano,  pianist,  audience,  all  seemed 
to  vanish ;  it  was  like  assisting  at  a 
cataclysm  of  nature. 

A  man  dowered  with  such  breadth 
of  sou],  such  sensibility,  and  sucb 
power  of  self  manifestation,  is  a  great 
phenomenon  in  the  world  of  art 
Whole  continents  are  indebted  to  him  ; 
he  passes  from  one  hemisphere  to  an- 
other— a  mighty  consoler,  recreator  of 
the  heart,  burden-lifter  of  humanity, 
interpreting  for  thousands  what  they 
know  but  cannot  render — thoughts, 
feelings,  hopes,  longings,  footfalls  on 
the  threshold  of  another  world,  which 

Words  are  powerless  to  express 
And  leave  them  still  unsaid  in  part. 
Or  say  them  in  too  great  excess. 

He  is  gone,  and  his  magic  dies  with 
him.  As  there  are  golden  moments  in 
life  which  come  not  back  again — m 
remembered  sunset  of  unimaginable 
beauty,  a  haunting  memory  of  indelible 
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sweetness — so  there  are  special  per- 
soDulities  that  pass  ^*  like  ships  in  the 
night,"  out  of  the  darkness  into  the 
darkness,  leaving  but  the  memory  of  a 
search-light  that  irradiated  for  a  few 
seconds  the  lonely  immensity  of  life's 
ocean,  revealing  an  infinite  horizon  all 
round,  but  passing  like  meteors,  with 
a  message  but  half  told,  and  a  secret 
still  unfathomed. 

It  is  somewhat  unsafe  to  allude  to 
the  exact  sums  offered  to  or  accepted 
by  distinguished  artists,  but  we  may 
safely  say  that  not  even  Liszt  obtained 
the  extravagant  honoraria  since  of- 
fered to  Bubinstein  and  Paderewski. 
JS30,000  was  quoted  as  Paderewski's 
** earnings"  during  an  American  tour. 
The  moilest  sum  of  £25,000  was  offered 
to  and  declined  by  Rubinstein  for  an 
American  recital  trip.  Rubinstein 
wrote  to  his  friend  and  agent,  Mr. 
"Wolff,  thus  characteristically  :  — 

Dear  Fbiexd,  —  I  cannot  understand 
how  you  can  again  and  again  propose  such 
a  thing.  If  you  do  not  succeed  In  getting 
my  sacred  opera  performed  on  the  stage  in 
Germany,  and  until  one  of  my  operas  is 
given  in  France,  I  will  leave  Peterhof  only 
for  my  funeral. 

Bubinstein  had  an  invincible  dislike 
to  silting  for  his  portrait,  and  as  far  as 
I  know,  only  one  artist  in  this  country 
was  fortunate  enough  to  catch  him,  as 
it  were  with  a  snapshot,  on  the  wing. 
That  artist  was  most  appropriately 
Felix  Moscheles,  the  godson  of  Felix 
Mendelssohn.  One  day,  in  Moscheles's 
house,  Bubinstein  was  tempted  to  sit 
down  to  a  game  of  whist,  of  which  he 
was  extremely  fond.  "I  watched 
him,"  said  Moscheles  to  me,  **and,  of 
course;  I  did  not  paint  him  without  his 
knowledge  ;  but  he  would  do  nothing  to 
help  me.  I  watched  him  to  get  his 
fine  Beethovenesque,  stern,  and  Jove- 
like look  of  displeasure.  Presently, 
when  the  cards  were  bad,  it  came,  and 
I  have  tried  to  fix  it.  As  he  rose  and 
gave  my  canvas  a  glance,  '  Ah,  there 
he  is  I '  he  exclaimed.  My  mother 
wanted  him  to  give  me  another  sitting, 
but  he  would  not.  I  could  not  be  sur- 
prised at  htm  as  he  had  refused  Millnis 


—  and,  indeed,  I  don't  regret  his  re- 
fusal ;  I  might  have  spoilt  my  sketch  in 
oils."  The  picture,  which  was  exhib- 
ited this  year,  1894,  at  the  New  Gal- 
lery, is  extremely  living,  and  very  like  ; 
and  the  reproductions  of  it  in  photo- 
gravure issued  by  Stacey,  of  Old  Bond 
Street,  are  quite  as  effective. 

H.  B.  Haweis. 


From  Blaokwood'8  Magazine. 
MY  ESCAPE  FROM  MULAI  BUSUTA. 

Of  Muhammedau  countries  Morocco 
is  perhaps  the  most  fanatical.  There 
seems  to  exist  there  not  only  a  latent 
hatred  for  the  Christian,  but  also  an  in- 
tense jealousy  for  the  more  comfortable 
circumstances  in  which  he  exists.  The 
Moors,  who  are  at  any  moment  liable 
to  be  thrown  into  the  filthiest  and  most 
unhealthy  of  prisons,  see  the  European 
living  in  peace  and  security  ;  and  while 
the  natives  are  every  day  squeezed, 
taxed,  and  retaxed  to  till  the  pockets 
of  unscrupulous  baaAas,  the  European 
in  Morocco  pays  no  taxes  either  to  the 
sultan  of  that  country  or  to  those  who 
represent  their  own  respective  govern- 
ments as  ministers  or  consuls.  And  it 
is  doubtless  this  knowledge  of  their 
superior  state  of  existence,  and  their 
freedom  from  the  constant  fear  of  in- 
justice and  imprisonment,  that  adds 
fuel  to  the  already  fiaming  torch  of 
fanaticism.  The  lives  lived  by  the 
Moors  are,  without,  perhaps,  any  ex- 
ception, the  most  precarious  and  miser- 
able that  can  be  imagined.  The  poor 
man  is  thrown  into  prison  for  sums  he 
never  possessed,  and  can  never  pay  ; 
the  rich  to  be  squeezed  of  all  he  pos- 
sesses ;  while  those  only  can  hope  to 
escape  who  are  members  of  families 
sufiiciently  powerful  to  arouse  the  feai*s 
of  the  local  governor,  should  he  attempt 
extortion,  and  not  sufficiently  powerful 
to  stir  up  the  jealousy  and  avarice  of 
the  sultan.  Even  the  governors  of  the 
provinces  suffer  themselves  as  they 
make  others  suffer ;  for  just  as  they 
squeeze  the  agriculturist  and  the 
peasant,  so  are  they  in  turn  squeezed 
by  the    sultan    and   his   viziers ;    and 
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should  they  fail  by  consttinl  presents  to 
maiutaiu  a  good  opiDion  at  the  court, 
they  can  expect  only  iinprisoument  and 
often  death. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  entire 
population  of  Morocco  lives  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  terror.  But  there  are 
occasions  upon  which,  for  a  day  at 
least,  they  lay  aside  their  fears,  —  occa- 
sions on  which  they  need  not  hesitate 
to  bring  forth  their  richly  embroidered 
saddles  from  their  huts  and  tents,  and 
adorn  themselves  in  the  gorgeous 
clothing  that  sees  the  light  of  day  only 
perhaps  two  or  three  times  in  the  year. 
These  occasions  are  the  great  feast-days 
of  their  local  saints. 

There  are  numbers  of  these  long- 
deceased  shereefs,  much  reverenced 
one  and  all,  whose  domed  tombs  help 
not  a  little  to  render  picturesque  a 
•country  with  no  particular  features  of 
beauly  in  many  of  its  districts.  In 
northern  Morocco  there  may  be  said  to 
be  four  great  shrines,  without  counting 
those  that  are  reverenced  by  particular 
sects  and  brotherhoods,  and  each  of 
these  on  its  particular  feast-days  at- 
tracts an  immense  crowd  of  all  classes 
of  Moors.  They  are  Mulai  Idris,  patron 
«aint  of  Fez,  and  founder  of  the  Drisite 
dynasty,  a  common  ancestor  of  the  sul- 
tan and  the  shereef  of  Wazan  ;  Mulai 
Bousalam,  whose  tomb  lies  on  the 
seacoast  some  miles  south  of  the  town 
of  Laraiche,  and  whose  yearly  three 
days'  festival  attracts  perhaps  the 
largest  crowd  of  any ;  Mulai  Abd,  es- 
Salaam,  in  the  mountains  of  Beni  Aros, 
whose  tomb  of  rough  thatch  —  for  the 
saying  is  that  the  saint  wishes  for  no 
mosque  to  be  built  over  his  grave  —  is 
■daily  the  scene  of  pilgrimage  ;  and  Mu- 
lai Bushta,  whose  burial-place  is  dis- 
puted, two  separate  spots  laying  claim 
to  holding  the  sacred  bones,  —  one  in 
the  mountains  of  Beni  Msgilda,  the 
other  in  Feshtdla,  near  the  great  rocky 
mountain  that  bears  the  saint's  name. 

It  had  been  the  author's  lot,  previous 
to  the  adventure  hero  to  be  related,  to 
be  present  at  the  great  feast  of  Mulai 
Idris  at  Fez,  and  to  watch  the  long 
procession,  a  mile  or  so  of  strange 
fanatics « bearing  the  richly  emblazoned 


crimson  and  gold  coverings  of  the  tomb 
and  an  enormous  display  of  presents  to 
the  sacred  shrine  ;  and  so  interesting 
had  he  found  this  experience,  so  di- 
verse and  diverting  were  the  people 
who  thronged  the  streets,  that  he 
wished  to  enlarge  his  experience  of 
such  matters  by  being  present  at  one 
of  the  other  great  feasts,  —  by  prefer- 
ence that  of  Mulai  Bushta,  which, 
owing  to  its  position  between  the 
mountains  and  the  plains,  attracts  a 
more  wild  and  representative  crowd  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Morocco  than  any  of 
the  others.  With  what  results  his 
visit  to  Malai  Bushta  ended  will  be 
seen  anon. 

If  one  were  to  ask  any  Moor  who 
Mulai  Bushta  was,  the  only  reply  one 
would  obtain  would  be  that  he  was  a 
great  saint,  who  lived  and  died  ever  so 
long  ago  ;  that  in  the  flesh,  during  his 
life,  and  since  in  the  spirit,  he  has 
worked,  and  is  to-day  working,  many 
miracles  ;  and  as  one  is  told  this  the 
informant  will  mise  his  hand  rever- 
ently to  his  lips  and  kiss  it  at  the  men- 
tion of  so  holy  a  name.  But  beyond 
this  rather  unsatisfactory  tradition 
nothing  is  known  for  certain  as  to  the 
saint's  personality  ;  and  it  is  possibly 
owing  to  this  fact  that  his  tomb  to-<lay 
attracts  so  great  an  amount  of  rever- 
ence and  esteem.  Had  there  been 
handed  down  any  authentic  records  of 
his  life,  it  is  probable  that  his  notoriety 
would  not  to-day  have  been  anything 
like  what  it  is  ;  for  he  must  have  been 
a  man  of  power  and  authority  to  have 
sown  the  seeds  of  to-day's  crop  of 
sanctity,  and  in  Morocco  power  and 
authority  are  seldom  obtained  with- 
out extortion  and  cruelty.  However, 
rather  than  libel  the  old  gentleman, — 
for  he  is  reported  to  have  died  at  a 
fabulous  age,  —  we  will  satisfy  our- 
selves by  this,  —  that  whatever  he  may 
have  been  while  alive,  his  ashes  —  or 
one  of  the  reported  places  in  which 
they  lie  —  are  considered  to-day  suffi- 
ciently holy  to  attract  yearly,  and  dur- 
ing a  month  of  fasting,  —  for  the 
festival  is  held  on  the  twenty-seventh 
day  of  Ramadan, — an  immense  horde 
of  people. 
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Of  ail  the  great  feasts,  that  of  Mulai 
Bushta  is  perhaps  tlie  most  hazardous 
to  visit ;  for  the  country  in  which  the 
festival  is  held,  though  nominally  under 
the  authority  of  the  governor  of  the 
next  province,  is  altogether  lawless, 
and  the  natives  collected  on  the  day  of 
the  musim  or  f^te  from  almost  every 
quarter  of  Morocco  would  fear  no  pun- 
ishment for  wreaking  vengeance  on 
any  infidel  who  might  chance  to  defile 
with  his  unholy  presence  the  sacred 
spot ;  while  again,  the  feast  falling  in 
the  month  of  Ramadan,  during  which 
all  the  natives  are  fasting  from  an  hour 
or  two  before  dawn  to  sunset,  adds  not 
a  little  to  their  fanaticism  by  souring 
their  tempers. 

Mulai  Bushta  lies  between  the  two 
largest  rivers  of  northern  Morocco  — 
the  Sebii  and  its  tributary  the  Wergha, 
which  unite  into  a  common  channel  at 
a  spot  where  the  hills  are  left  behind 
and  the  plains  commence,  through 
which  the  Sebu  —  for  the  two  streams 
after  their  junction  take  the  name  of 
the  larger — flows  to  the  sea,  dividing 
the  fertile  lands  of  the  Ghnrb  and  Beni 
Hassen.  Where  the  rivei*s  divide,  and 
lying  between  the  two,  are  the  tribe 
lands  of  Oulad  Aissa  and  Sherd<ra,  the 
former  extending  to  the  plains,  the 
latter  lying  farther  to  the  south  and 
east.  It  is  on  the  borders  of  the  large 
province  of  Sherdga,  in  the  district  of 
Feshtdla,  that  Mulai  Bushta  lies,  on  the 
steep  slopes  of  an  enormous  flat-topped 
block  of  rock  that  rises  to  many  hun- 
dreds of  feet  above  the  surrounding 
undulating  plain.  This  mountain 
forms  one  of  a  series  of  these  strange 
peaks  that  lie  along  both  banks  of  the 
Wergha  for  some  distance  during  its 
course,  and  they  form  a  spur  of  the 
larger  mountain-ranges  of  north-west 
Morocco.  Thus  the  position  of  the 
shrine  is  one  peculiarly  adapted  for 
collecting  a  mixed  crowd  ;  for  on  one 
side  undulating  hills  slope  away  to  the 
plains,  inhabited  by  the  Arabs,  while 
on  the  other  the  high  mountains  rise 
almost  immediately,  —  the  home  of 
that  strange  race  of  fair  people  whose 
origin  is  unknown,  excepting,  so  far, 
that  it  is  not  Semitic ;  for  the  moun- 


taineers—  I  do  not  refer  to  the  Ber- 
bers, who  are  again  perfectly  distinctive 
—  despise  the  Arab  and  his  horses, 
from  whom  they  are  entirely  different 
in  appearance  and  manner  of  living. 
Again,  the  two  days'  journey  to  Fez  is 
sufficiently  short  to  entice  a  crowd  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city  ;  while 
Meknas  and  Wazan  and  all  the  other 
towns  within  reach  send  large  contin- 
gents,—  even  Morocco  city  itself,  dis- 
tant some  twelve  days'  journey,  is 
represented.  The  Berbers,  too,  collect 
in  large  numbers  on  the  day  of  the 
musim  from  their  mountains  and  for- 
ests to  the  south  and  east  of  Fez.  A 
picturesque  group  they  form  on  their 
thin,  wiry  horses,  usually  with  their 
long  white  clothing  much  the  woi*se  for 
wear,  and  their  saddles  all  shreds  and 
tattei*s.  They  are  the  remnants  of  the 
original  inhabitants  before  the  Arab  in- 
vasion, on  which  they  were  driven  from 
the  open  country  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
fastnesses  in  which  they  now  dwell, 
setting  at  nought  the  authority  of  the 
sultan,  and  constantly  at  war  with 
their  Arab  neighbors.  In  type  they 
are  entirely  different  from  the  Moors, 
and  seem  to  possess  features  Turanian 
rather  than  Semitic.  Their  language  is 
the  strange  guttural  Shellah,  absolutely 
unlike  Arabic  in  sound  and  formation. 
But  besides  bringing  together  these 
visitors  from  long  distances,  Mulai 
Bushta  summons  to  his  feasts  many  a 
plundering  tribe  from  his  nearer  neigh- 
borhood. Hyaina,  for  instance,  whose 
country  lies  a  day  farther  south  ;  who 
are  Arabs,  and  whose  depredations 
upon  the  surrounding  districts  cause 
the  native  government  at  Fez  constant 
disquietance,  but  with  whose  lawless- 
ness the  sultan  is  absolutely  unable  to 
cope.  True  sons  of  Ishmael  they  are, 
their  hand  against  every  man's,  and 
every  man's  against  them, —  good 
horsemen  every  one  of  them,  and  wild- 
looking  fellows  into  the  bargain.  Be- 
sides these  the  mountains  pour  to  the 
scene  representatives  of  a  dozen  or  so 
fanatical  plundering  tribes,  whose  love 
of  religion  and  of  loot  is  about  equal. 
What  with  all  these,  and  many  more 
sections  not  mentioned,  Mulai  Bushta 
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is  a  very  hotbed  of  fanaticism  on  the 
feast-day,  especially  when,  as  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  author's  visit,  the  month 
of  Ramadan  falis  in  the  heat  of  May. 
How  great  must  be  the  reverence 
towards  the  saint  will  be  appreciated 
when  it  is  stated  that  the  pilgrims 
come  from  great  distances,  fasting  the 
while,  walking  or  riding  miles  every 
day  along  sandy  or  dry  clay -tracks, 
without  eating  or  drinking  for  a  period 
of  some  sixteen  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four  —  that  is  to  say,  from  be- 
fore the  first  grey  tint  of  dawn  until 
sunset  I 

I  confess,  however,  that  it  was  far 
more  search  for  adventure  and  a  desire 
to  witness  the  strange  sight  than  any 
feeling  of  religious  zeal  that  determined 
me  to  accompany  the  pilgrims  to  the 
musira  ;  while  at  the  same  time  I  was 
thinking  of  visiting  Fez,  and  from 
"Wazan,  where  I  had  been  residing  for 
some  months  at  the  court  of  the  she- 
reef,  Mulai  Bushta  does  not  lie  more 
than  a  day  or  so's  journey  off  the  road. 

For  the  last  six  months  I  had  been 
living  the  life  of  the  native,  never  see- 
ing a  European  or  hearing  a  word  of 
any  civilized  language,  and  adopting 
the  costume  and  many  of  the  habits 
and  customs  of  the  country.  So  there 
were  but  few  arrangements  to  be  made 
in  preparation  for  my  visit.  My  horses 
were  all  Barbs,  with  long  manes  and 
tails  in  Arab  fashion  ;  my  saddle  was  of 
salmon  silk  and  gold  embroidery,  with 
the  clumsy  great  gilded  stirrups  and 
the  high  peaks  before  and  behind  my 
bridle  to  match  ;  while  as  to  clothes,  I 
had  complete  changes  of  all  classes  of 
Arab  costume  which  I  adopted  accord- 
ing to  my  pui*suits  ;  for  to  go  shoot- 
ing, for  instance,  in  the  long,  finely 
woven  dress  of  the  people  of  the  plains 
would  be  as  impossible  as  riding  would 
be  uncomfortable  in  the  short  jelah 
and  still  shorter  drawers  of  the  moun- 
taineers. As  to  my  pack-animals,  after 
several  years'  experience  of  travel  in 
more  than  one  foreign  country,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  a  rule, 
the  natives  of  each  land  have  discov- 
ered the  best  means  of  travelling  in 
that  particular  land.     Often,  it  is  true, 


from  inefiScicnt  workmanship,  iheir  in- 
ventions can  be  improved  upon  ;  but  it 
is  seldom  that  one  can  replace  a  native 
pack-saddle  for  instance,  by  one  of 
some  other  kind,  and  find  that  it  works 
equally  satisfactorily, — a  result  often 
owing  to  the  inability  to  understand  it 
and  the  disinclination  for  now  inven- 
tions amongst  one's  men.  So  it  is 
that,  almost  without  exception,  I  adopt 
the  means  of  travelling  that  are  in 
vogue  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  So  it  was  in  this  case  that 
my  mules,  when  packed,  resembled 
those  of  any  better  class  Moor  on  the 
road  —  the  bedding,  clothing,  etc.,  be- 
ing all  rolled  up  in  carpets  of  native 
manufacture,  while  the  whole  packs 
were  covered  with  the  common  striped 
native  rugs,  from  the  ropes  of  which 
dangled  a  display  of  native  kitchen 
utensils,  such  as  strange  copper  and 
brass  kettles  and  bowls,  a  long-legged 
.tripod  of  rich  workmanship,  on  which 
the  natives  boil  the  water  for  their 
favorite  mint-scented  green  tea,  and  a 
couple  of  large  polished  copper  and 
brass  trays. 

Three  or  four  days  before  the  event- 
ful feast  I  announced  my  intention  to 
my  men,  who  at  first  offered  such  few 
remonstrances  as  their  position  allowed, 
and  then  entered  heartily  into  the  zest 
of  the  affair. 

Accordingly,  on  the  twenty-fifth  day 
of  Kamadan  we  left  the  village  where 
I  had  been  camping  for  a  couple  of 
days,  fishing  and  shooting,  and  set  out. 
My  caravan  was  by  no  means  a  small 
one  ;  for  quite  a  number  of  the  vil- 
lagers took  advantage  of  my  visiting 
the  musim  to  accompany  me,  and  of 
these  many  brought  their  wives  and 
children,  mounted  on  mules  and  mares 
and  donkeys ;  while  to  render  the 
troop  complete,  a  dozen  or  so  of  the 
village  dogs,  thinking  no  doubt  they 
would  obtain  more  to  eat  by  so  doing 
than  by  remaining  in  the  half-deserted 
tent-village,  followed  in  our  train. 

A  few  words  must  be  said  as  to  the 
men  by  whom  I  was  accompanied.  As 
always,  Abdurrahman  was  with  me. 
To  travel  without  him,  whether  in 
Morocco,  the    Yemen,  or   Somaliland 
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aod  Harrar,  would  be  to  me  almost  an 
impossibility.  Ever  faithful  and  trust- 
worthy, bnive  and  good,  he  has  passed 
through  many  a  bad  time  with  me,  but 
somehow  we  have  always  come  out  of 
it  all  right,  to  laugh  over  our  adven- 
tures. Besides  Abdurrahman  I  was 
accompanied  by  a  man  who  stood  me 
in  good  part  on  tlie  oocasiou  I  am 
about  to  speak  of.  This  man  is  well 
known  for  his  most  excellent  hoi*se- 
manship,  his  personal  bravery,  and  his 
acme  of  perfection  as  a  cattle-lifler  all 
over  the  plains  of  north  Morocco  — 
where,  by  the  by,  the  profession  of 
horse-stealer  is  considered  by  no  means 
an  ignoble  one.  However,  Sheikh 
Ahmed  el-Jimal  is  no  longer  a  young 
man,  and  having  by  his  former  pro- 
fession enriched  himself  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  he  has  now  abandoned  his 
adventurous  career,  aud  taken  to  a 
quiet,  religious  life,  never  missing  the 
hour  of  prayer.  Yet  every  now  and 
then  there  comes  over  him  a  fit  of  the 
desire  for  the  old  life  ;  and  never  is 
there  a  petty  war  between  the  tribes 
that  he  does  not  throw  in  his  lot  witli 
one  side  or  the  other,  and  take  the  lead 
of  the  cavalry.  In  appearance  he  is 
small  and  wiry,  his  face  heavily  lined 
and  scarred,  but  handsome  neverthe- 
less, with  sharp,  piercing  black  eyes, 
and  a  grey  beard  and  moustache.  On 
foot  he  is  extraordinarily  ungraceful ; 
from  continued  riding  he  has  become 
bandy-legged,  and  his  feet  and  ankles 
are  marked  with  the  horny  growths 
that  are  produced  by  the  constant  wear 
of  the  hard  stirrup  against  the  bare 
flesh.  One  can  always  tell  a  horseman 
in  Morocco  from  these  marks,  for  only 
the  most  constant  riding  will  occasion 
them  to  any  great  extent,  and  Ahmed 
el-Jimal's  feet  are  literally  deformed 
with  them.  He  has  lived  his  whole 
life  in  the  saddle,  and  that  an  old  and  a 
torn  one.  But  to-day  he  has  settled 
down,  and  bought  himself  handsome 
clothes  and  horse-trappings,  and  is  no 
little  personage  in  the  Gharb. 

My  caravan  contained  also  some 
half-dozen  wild  mountaineer  mule- 
drivers,  handsome  fair  men  of  the 
Beni  Msara  and    surrounding    tribes, 


bright,  amusing  fellows,  active  as 
chamois,  and  always  laughing  and  gay. 
Terrible  ruffians  they  are  to  look  at, 
and  very  different  from  the  stately 
Arabs,  with  their  short,  brown  jelahs 
reaching  to  the  knee,  and  just  showing 
the  lower  edge  of  their  embroidered 
drawers,  and  a  length  of  exquisitely 
formed  leg  below.  On  their  shaven 
heads  they  wind  a  yard  or  two  of  scar- 
let cloth,  with  a  gold  band  across  it, 
and  literally  hang  their  bodies  with 
arms.  A  fiint-lock  gun  with  a  barrel 
some  six  feet  in  length,  a  sword  in  a 
roughly  embossed  brass  sheath,  a  couple 
of  daggers,  and  innumerable  embroid- 
ered leather  and  silk  bags  for  powder, 
shot,  and  wadding,  etc.,  add  not  a  little 
to  the  ferocity  of  their  appearance. 
And  ferocious  they  are  when  on  the 
war-path,  but  at  other  times  easily  led 
and  gentleness  itself,  speaking  in  low, 
refined  voices  with  a  manner  that  can- 
not fail  to  charm  one.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  little  or  no  Arab  blood  runs  in 
their  veins,  for  their  fair  skins  and  un- 
Semitic  features  are  totally  at  variance 
with  the  Arab  type,  while  their  own 
traditions,  and  their  avowed  hatred  for 
the  plainsman  —  whom  they  laughingly 
say  is  obliged  to  ride  on  a  hoi*se  be- 
cause God  has  given  him  such  poor 
legs  that  he  cannot  trust  to  them  alone 
—  go  far  to  prove  it.  Their  detesta- 
tion of  riding,  and  their  absolute  inca- 
pacity when  called  upon  to  do  so,  tells 
too  not  a  little  in  favor  of  this  theory  — 
that  their  origin  is  not  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Arabs,  and  certainly  not  that  of 
the  Berbers,  who  are  for  the  most  part 
dwellers  in  tents,  and  horsemen  one 
and  all. 

So  before  dawn  one  morning  we 
struck  the  tents,  and  packed  our  bag- 
gage on  to  the  animals'  backs  and  set 
out,  some  fifty  souls  in  all,  what  with 
the  women  and  children,  for  Mulai 
Bushta. 

For  me  to  have  attempted  to  go  there 
in  disguise  would  have  been  an  im- 
possibility, for  I  am  far  too  well  known 
in  Morocco  to  have  escaped  observa- 
tion. But  I  trusted  to  the  fact  that, 
althou^rh  known  as  a  European,  the 
natives  were  accustomed  to  seeing  me 
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always  in  Arab  dress ;  aud  ihe  fact 
that  I  had  lived  six  mouths  in  the 
house  of  the  shereef  at  Wazan  as  a 
Moor  would,  I  thought,  have  calmed 
any  fanaticism  that  might  have  existed 
on  the  part  of  the  natives.  In  this  I 
was  right,  but  I  forgot  one  other 
great  incentive  to  attack,  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  luxuries  that  Arab 
life  can  supply  —  without,  of  course,  a 
harem  I  My  tents  were  large  and  airy, 
decorated  in  Arab  fashion,  and  thickly 
strewn  with  rugs  and  carpets.  .My 
display  of  brass  and  copper  trays, 
bowls,  and  tripods,  was  a  gaudy  one. 
My  clothes  and  those  of  my  servants 
were  of  their  kind  of  the  best ;  while 
my  arms,  a  couple  of  good  rifles,  a 
shot-gun,  a  revolver  or  two,  and  a 
heavy  silver  sword,  —  a  present  from 
the  sultan  himself,  —  would  most  of 
all,  perhaps,  not  to  mention  my  horses 
and  mules,  raise  the  cupidity  of  the 
tribes.  I  had  hoped,  by  making  a  dis- 
play, to  gain  respect,  for  such  is  always 
the  case  in  Morocco  ;  but  I  overdid  it, 
and  aroused  merely  that  innate  love, of 
possessing  **  what  isn't  hisn  "  in  the 
heart  of  the  Arab.  In  my  rich  clothes, 
and  girded  with  a  silver  sword,  hung 
with  huge  crimson  and  gold  tassels, 
mounted  upon  a  saddle  of  pink-and- 
gold  embroidery,  and  with  my  hoi*se's 
head  half  hidden  in  the  rich  bridle- 
gear  of  network  and  tassels  of  the  same 
material,  my  stirrups  and  bit  flashing 
in  the  sunlight,  I  must,  as  I  rode  at 
the  head  of  our  little  caravan,  with 
Ahmed  el-Jimal  at  my  side,  have  pre- 
sented a  very  different  spectacle  from 
what  I  did  a  day  or  two  later,  when, 
with  my  garments  torn  to  rags,  shoe- 
less, and  with  my  bridle  hanging  use- 
less on  my  horse's  neck,  under  a  heavy 
fire,  I  rode  for  my  life  from  Mulai 
Bushta. 

It  was  still  early  in  the  month  of 
May,  and  the  fields  were  green  with 
long  waving  com  ;  the  little  tracks  that 
answer  in  Morocco  to  roads  were  bor- 
dered with  rainbow-hued  wild  flowers  ; 
the  oi-ange-trees  in  the  gardens  were 
full  of  bloom,  while  many  yet  bore  the 
fruit  of  the  previous  winter,  and  nature 
looked  her  loveliest.    We  were  a  gay 


little  throng,  laughing  and  joking  as 
we  went,  —  even  the  women,  usually 
so  closely  housed,  taking  advantage 
of  their  temporary  freedom  to  enter 
into  the  conversation  ;  while  I,  much 
to  their  husbands'  amusement,  poured 
the  most  inane  compliments  into  their 
ears. 

We  stopped  for  the  heat  of  the  day 
in  an  orange-garden  where  was  a  little 
dancing  stream  of  pure  cold  water,  and 
the  female  part  of  the  caravan  having 
separated  itself  and  found  a  shady  spot 
to  rest  in,  our  carpets  were  spread 
upon  the  velvety  bank  of  the  springy 
and  our.  mules  unladen  to  graze.  It 
was  a  charming  scene  :  the  sunbeams, 
dancing  through  the  thick  foliage  of 
the  orange-trees,  just  touched  our  car- 
pets, and  the  pile  of  trays  and  copper 
dishes  that  lay  strewn  about  caused 
bright  flashes  of  color  in  the  deep 
green  gloom.  There  was  but  one 
drawback.  It  was  Kamadan,  and  we 
were  all  fasting,  —  and  even  the 
streamlet  that  ran  at  our  feet  seemed 
to  mock  us,  for  its  waters  were  for- 
bidden. 

We  made  but  a  short  march  that 
afternoon,  camping  at  a  large  village 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Wergha,  near 
where  one  of  the  great  weekly  markets 
is  held.  For  a  little  way  before  arriv- 
ing at  our  destination  our  path  led 
along  the  edge  of  the  river,  very  differ- 
ent here  from  what  it  is  farther  on, 
where  it  has  united  with  the  Sebti,  and 
the  two  flow  in  a  muddy,  turbid  stream 
toward  the  sea.  At  this  spot  it  wore 
all  the  aspects  of  the  mountains  it 
was  now  leaving,  flowing  over  pebbly 
ground,  here  in  fast  rippling  streams, 
there  dark  with  deep  pools,  and  here 
again  surging  in  back  eddies,  on  its 
course  to  the  sea. 

It  was  a  warm  moonlight  night,  and 
we  pitched  the  big  Moorish  tent 
amongst  the  trees  of  an  olive  grave, 
and  hung  it  with  colored  lanterns  ; 
while  the  mountaineers  of  my  party 
sat  outside  and  smoked  their  Idff — 
crushed  hemp  —  and  sang,  accompany- 
ing themselves  on  the  little  two- 
stringed  gimhri.  But  before  dawn  we 
were  off  again,  and  travelled  all  day. 
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not  baiting  for  our  midday  rest,  for  we 
had  yet  a  long  way  to  go.  A  little 
before  sunset  we  pitcbed  our  tents  at 
a  large  village  of  tbatcbed  buts  and  low 
brown  tents  wbich  lay  in  tbe  flat  val- 
ley a  mile,  perbaps,  from  tbe  river's 
banks. 

We  bad  been  travelling  all  day  on 
tbe  pilgrim  road  to  Mulai  Busbta  and 
crowds  bad  tbronged  tbe  entire  way, 
all  like  ourselves  bent  for  tbe  same 
spot.  Picturesque  as  were  many  of 
tbe  groups,  tbey  did  not  offer  mucb 
variety,  for  tbey  were,  witb  but  few 
exceptions,  one  and  all  inbabitants  of 
tbe  plains  of  tbe  Gbarb  and  surround- 
ing districts,  from  wbicb  tbe  road  we 
were  travelling  upon  led,  wbile  tbe 
mountaineers  arrive  from  tbeir  rocky 
fastnesses  by  an  entirely  different 
route.  Yet  it  was  a  crowd  well  wortb 
seeing,  and,  wonderful  to  relate,  a 
clean  one  —  for  it  is  considered  sacri- 
legious to  resort  to  tbe  sbrine  in  any 
but  fresbly  wasbed  raiment.  Seldom 
it  is  that  one  is  blessed  witb  a  sigbt  of 
cleanliness  in  Morocco  ;  for  altbougb 
now  and  again  tbe  men  seem  to  wasb 
tbeir  clotbes,  —  and  it  is  seldom 
enougb,  —  tbe  women  exist  in  tbe  most 
abject  griminess,  tbat  renders  tbem  as 
a  rule  anything  but  pleasant  to  tbe 
view,  wbile  on  a  nearer  approach  tbe 
sense  of  smell  is  often  considerably 
affected.  However,  for  once  they  ap- 
peared in  new  or  clean  raiment,  witb 
tbeir  long  plaits  of  hair  wound  up  in 
hideous  silk  handkerchiefs  of  every 
bue, — a  diabolical  mixture  of  cobalt 
and  orange  seeming  to  be  tbe  favorite. 
Tbe  men,  on  tbe  contrary,  presented 
a  really  tine  spectacle.  Many  were 
well  mounted  on  sbowy  Barb  horses, 
half  bidden  under  great  saddles  of 
crimson,  dark  purple,  blue,  or  yellow 
silk  ;  many  richly  embroidered  in  gold. 
The  dress,  too,  of  tbe  horseman  of  tbe 
plains  is  a  most  becoming  one,  for  be 
winds  himself  in  the  tine  silk  folds  of 
a  white  toga-like  garment  called  a  hmky 
over  wbich  a  long-hoo<led  cloak  of  tine 
white  cloth  or  wool  bangs  gracefully 
from  tbe  sbouldei-s  over  the  back  of 
the  saddle,  reaching  to  the  stirrups  of 
gilded  metal.    Now  and  again  amongst 


tbe  loose  costume,  at  tbe  sleeves,  per- 
baps, a  dasb  of  color  is  apparent,  for 
underneath  all  the  white  garments  a 
colored  kuftan  is  generally  worn.  On 
tbeir  heads  is  a  tasselled  crimson  fez^ 
often  wound  round  witb  yards  of  white 
muslin.  Fine,  handsome  fellows  tbey 
are  too,  most  of  tbem,  and  graceful  in 
tbe  extreme  in  the  saddle. 

But  in  spite  of  tbe  attractive  sigbt 
these  pilgrims  offered,  travelling  waa 
by  no  means  pleasant ;  for  the  road  of 
hard  clay  threw  up,  as  the  crowd 
passed  along,  a  thick  cloud  of  dust^ 
wbich,  entering  one's  eyes,  eai-s,  nos- 
trils, and  mouth,  did  not  add  to  the 
pleasures  of  fasting,  and  by  tbe  time 
we  aiTived  at  our  night's  resting-place 
our  thirst  was  extreme.  It  was  there- 
fore  witb  no  little  pleasure,  half  an 
hour  after  tbe  tents  had  been  pitched,, 
tbat  I  saw  the  village  mueddin  arise  at 
tbe  door  of  the  mosque,  and,  witb  his^ 
far-sounding  La  illaha  ilV  Allah  I  call 
tbe  faithful  to  prayer,  and  announce 
the  hour  of  sunset  and  the  termina- 
tion of  the  day's  fasting.  Witb  what 
eagei*ness  we  pressed  tbe  water-bottles 
to  our  lips  may  be  imagined.  Then 
from  the  other  villages  round  arose  tbe 
echo  of  tbe  mueddin''8  cry.  La  illaha 
ilV  Allah!  the  strange  poetical  words 
tbat  have  been  the  keynote  of  Islam 
for  so  many  centuries,  that  have  seen 
its  rise,  and  are  destined,  no  doubt,  to 
see  its  fall. 

A  few  minutes  later  we  "break- 
fasted  "  off  tbe  most  excellent  hareera 
—  a  thick  barley  soup  witb  wbicb  tbe 
natives  break  their  fast  at  sunset ;  for 
to  attempt  to  commence  on  solid  food 
after  sixteen  hours  of  fasting  would  be 
followed  by  dangerous,  or  at  the  least 
painful,  results.  Then  our  spirits  re- 
turned, and  tbe  mountaineers  sang  and 
puffed  at  their  thin  little  pipes,  and  we 
lit  the  colored  Fez  lanterns  in  tbe 
tents,  and  forgot  all  the  weariness  of 
our  long  ride  under  the  hot  sun  over 
sweet  green  tea  flavored  witb  mint. 

But  as  we  were  to  make  an  early 
start  we  did  not  sit  up  late,  but  turned 
in  about  ten  o'clock,  witb  the  excep- 
tion of  the  cook,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
prepare  our  dinner  —  a  meal  partaken 
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of,  during  Bamadan,  at  1  a.m.  I  was 
tired  and  slept  well,  and  scarcely  heard 
Abdurrahman  as  he  laid  my  little  low 
Moorish  table  with  ray  meal,  and,  hear- 
ing, paid  no  attention,  but  turned  over 
and  a  minute  later  was  asleep  again. 
When  I  awoke  it  was  dawn,  and 
through  tlie  crevices  of  the  tent  I 
could  see  the  cool,  steely  liglit  of  day. 
By  my  bedside  lay  my  dinner,  un- 
tasted,  except  that  a  village  dog  or  two 
had  crept  in  under  the  tent  walls  and 
carried  off  a  part. 

It  was  too  late  to  eat  then,  and  I  was 
not  long  in  realizing  that  my  fast  on 
this  occasion  would  be  one  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  from  sunset  to  sunset ;  for 
the  Koran  most  strictly  lays  down  the 
law  upon  the  subject,  that  no  food 
must  be  partaken  of  after  there  is  suffi- 
cient light  to  be  able  to  distinguish  a 
black  thread  from  a  white  one.  So  it 
was  in  no  very  good  temper  that  I 
arose  and  donned  my  Moorish  clothes, 
and  listened  to  the  sympathies  of  ray 
raen  at  ray  having  missed  my  midnight 
meal.  But  there  was  no  help  for  it,  so 
putting  on  the  best  face  I  could,  I 
mounted,  and  led  bur  little  caravan  for- 
ward to  the  scene  of  the  musim. 

The  crowd  thronging  the  road  had 
greatly  increased,  and  often  it  was  with 
considerable  difficulty  that  we,  on  our 
swifter  animals,  could  keep  up  our 
pace  and  push  through  the  densely 
packed  mass  of  humanity.  The 
scenery  increased  in  beauty  as  we 
proceeded,  the  valley  narrowing  con- 
siderably, and  flanked  on  eitlier  hand 
by  high  ranges  of  mountains,  those  on 
the  west  being  the  highhinds  of  Oulad 
Aissa,  and  on  the  east  the  jagged  peaks 
of  Jibel  Setta.  On  the  vei-y  summit  of 
one  of  the  former,  in  an  apparently 
inaccessible  position,  glittered  the 
white-domed  tomb  of  Sid  Abdul  Nor. 
Not  far  beyond  this  the  road  crosses 
the  river  by  a  ford,  easily  waded  at  this 
time  of  year,  but  in  the  winter  impass- 
able. Then  one  proceeds  for  a  time 
along  the  river-bank,  until,  striking 
more  to  the  west,  a  steep  hill  is  as- 
cended. Here,  too,  stands  a  saint's 
tomb,  with  its  white  dome  half  hidden 
in  a  grove  of  olive-trees  ;  and  many  of 


the  crowd  turned  aside,  being  in  a 
religious  turn  of  mind,  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  bones  of  Sid  Abdul 
Kailm,  which  lie  within.  From  the 
summit  of  this  hill  the  great  rocky 
mountain  of  Mulai  Bushta  is  in  full 
view,  rising  high  above  all  the  sur- 
rounding ranges.  We  had  caught 
glimpses  of  its  curious  flat-topped  sum- 
mit the  previous  day,  but  from  this 
spot  the  entire  mountain  was  visible  ; 
and  as  the  long  procession  of  pilgrims 
wound  up  the  hill  and  sighted  the  holy 
place,  a  great  cry  of  ^^  Mulai  Bushta" 
was  uttered,  and  many  dismounted 
from  their  horaes  and  mules  and 
prayed. 

This  first  view  of  the  mountain  did 
not  fail  to  affect  me  also,  though  in  an 
entirely  different  way,  for  it  was  the 
goal  I  had  come  to  reach,  and  if  any 
adventure  were  to  befall  me  it  was 
there  it  would  take  place. 

Many  of  the  crowd  pouring  on  to  the 
shrine  knew  me  well  enough,  and 
though  most  met  me  with  the  usual 
Salaam  dlikiXm,  a  salutation  only 
offered  to  Moslems,  a  few  scowled 
upon  me  in  a  way  that  was  by  no 
means  reassuring,  and  already  I  began 
to  foresee  that  the  day  would  not  end 
without  an  unpleasantness  of  some 
kind  or  another.  But  it  was  too  late 
now  to  turn  back,  the  mountain  was  in 
sight,  and  at  all  costs  I  determined  to 
carry  ray  journey  to  its  end,  not,  it 
raust  be  confessed,  without  an  ever- 
present  feeling  of  anxiety.  It  is  won- 
derful how  one's  enthusiasm  dwindles 
down  as  one  feels  that  one  is  running 
into  danger ;  but  though  mine  flick- 
ered to  a  very  considerable  extent,  I 
did  not  allow  it  to  go  out  altogether. 
The  road  from  here  on  became  very 
bad.  In  places  it  was  merely  a  track 
cut  in  the  side  of  a  low  precipice  ;  in 
places  a  stream-bed  strewn  with  huge 
boulders.  At  length,  however,  all  its 
difficulties  were  surmounted,  and  from 
the  summit  of  a  hill  we  gazed  down 
upon  the  scene  of  the  pilsj^rtmage. 

Below  us,  at  the  very  foot  of  the  big 
mountain,  lay  a  circular  plain,  a  mile 
perhaps  across,  ending  on  the  east  side 
in    the    tree-covered    slopes    of    Jibel 
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Mulni  Bushta,  and  surrounded  on  all 
three  others  by  undulating  hills,  some 
of  which  rose  to  a  considerable  alti- 
tude, ending  in  jagged  peaks.  Away 
beyond  to  the  east  could  be  seen  the 
ranges  of  the  mountainous  districts  of 
uorthern  Morocco,  range  beyond  range, 
until  the  far  horizon  was  bounded  by 
an  indistinct  snow-line  ;  for  although 
the  mouth  was  May,  and  the  snow 
melts  in  these  districts  during  the  sum- 
mer, the  unusually  severe  winter  we 
had  experienced  had  covered  their 
summits  to  such  a  depth  that  even  the 
warm  sunshine  of  spring  had  failed 
to  melt  it.  The  view,  typical  of  the 
mountains  of  north  Morocco,  was  a 
charuiing  one,  and  I  reined  in  my 
horse  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  to  gaze 
upon  it.  But  more  impressive  tlian  its 
natural  features  was  the  vast  crowd 
collecting  in  the  plain,  —  a  dense,  heav- 
ing mass  of  humanity,  surging  to  and 
fro,  while  every  path  was  pouring  in 
its  hundreds  of  new  arrivals.  Strangest 
of  all  the  effects  visible  was,  perhaps, 
the  division  between  the  inhabitants  of 
the  mountains  and  the  plains,  who,  dis- 
trustful one  of  the  other,  did  not  mix 
freely,  but  kept  to  different  parts  of 
the  level  ground  —  that  chosen  by  the 
mountaineers  being  easily  apparent 
from  their  dark  clothes,  while  the 
Arabs,  one  and  all  in  white,  formed  a 
strange  contrast  to  their  co-religionists 
of  the  hills.  Hundreds  of  tents  were 
pitched  round  the  edge  of  the  plain  and 
upon  the  spurs  of  the  surrounding  hills 
—  tents  of  all  sizes  and  designs,  from 
the  great  heavy  kouhas  of  the  shereefs 
and  kaids  to  the  gdiUms  of  white  linen 
or  black  goat-hair  of  the  peasants.  I 
am  no  judge  of  the  numbers  of  crowds, 
but  I  think  I  may  say  that  I  am  erring 
on  the  side  of  discretion  in  stall n<;  that 
there  must  have  been  some  ten  thou- 
sand persons  congregated  there. 

The  first  object  for  which  I  looked 
was  naturally  the  tomb  of  the  saint 
whose  pious  memory  was  potent  enough 
to  collect  such  a  multitude.  The  sim- 
ple white-domed  building  stands  on  a 
spur  of  the  mountain  of  Mulai  Bushta, 
at  but  a  slight  elevation  above  the 
level  ground.      Surrounding  the  holy 
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building  is  a  grove  of  olive-trees,  from 
which  a  picturesque  village  rises  tier 
above  tier  up  to  the  steep  mountain- 
side—  a  village  of  white  houses  with 
their  heavy  thatched  roofs  standing 
amongst  thick  hedges  of  aloe  and 
prickly-pear,  the  whole  surmounted  by 
the  precipices  that  extend  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  rocky  peak. 

As  we  pitched  our  tents  upon  the 
slope  of  one  of  the  hills  overlooking  the 
scene,  a  movement  became  apparent 
amongst  the  crowd,  which  withdrew  to 
right  and  left,  leaving  a  long,  wide 
open  space  through  the  centre.  Then 
the  "  powder-play  "  commenced,  —  the 
one  national  game  of  the  Arabs  of 
Morocco. 

A  dozen  or  so  horses  are  drawn  up 
into  line  at  one  end  of  the  plain,  the 
riders,  by  means  of  bit  and  stirrup, 
working  their  animals  into  a  ferment 
of  excitement.  Then  at  a  given  signal 
the  long-barrelled  guns  are  waved  in 
the  air,  and  the  troop  sets  forward  at 
little  more  than  a  walk,  which  increases 
as  they  proceed,  waving  their  guns  and 
saluting  the  while,  until  it  becomes  a 
furious  gallop.  Suddenly  the  weapons 
are  brought  to  the  shoulder,  held  with 
both  hands,  the  elbows  raised  to  the 
level  of  their  shoulders,  and  the  next 
moment  the  little  troop  of  horsemen  is 
lost  to  sight,  enveloped  in  the  clouds  of 
white  smoke  which  the  flint-lock  guns 
and  inferior  native  powder  produce, 
only  to  issue  again  in-  their  showy  trap- 
pings, reining  in  the  horses  with  nil 
the  strength  of  their  iron  wrists,  until 
the  poor  beasts,  often  with  bleeding 
mouths,  are  brought  to  a  standstill. 
The  lah-el'harond^  as  the  natives  call  it, 
admits  of  but  little  variation  when  per- 
formed in  numbers  ;  but  this  is  not 
always  the  case,  and  at  times  one  man 
alone  will  go  through  the  manoeuvre, 
introducing  some  new  system  of  his 
own  —  lying  back  in  the  saddle  and 
firing  behind  him,  for  instance,  or  un- 
der his  horse's  belly.  As  I  sat  in  my 
tent  I  watched  every  kind  played,  two 
men  from  Ilyaina  being  particularly 
successful,  galloping,  standing  on  their 
saddles,  and  hand  in  hand.  Doubtlens 
their  horses  were  trained  as  carefully 
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as  they  were,  for  it  must  be  no  easy 
task  to  keep  two  excited  Barb  horses 
equidistant  from  one  another  on  a 
straight  course  for  perhaps  a  quarter  of 
a  mile.  So  poor  is  the  native  saddlery 
in  workmanship,  though  gorgeous  to 
the  view,  that  there  were  necessarily 
not  a  few  falls,  from  broken  girths  and 
stirrup-leathers,  but  as  far  as  I  could 
learn  nothing  serious  occurred. 

It  was  a  wonderful  sight,  as  troop 
after  troop  of  horsemen  galloped  over 
that  strip  of  green  grass  in  the  centre 
of  the  enormous  crowd.  Over  the  whole 
plain  hung  the  thin  illm  of  the  blue 
powder  smoke,  which  rendered  still 
more  attractive  the  extraordinary  scene. 
The  pace  of  the  horses  loosened  the 
graceful  draperies  of  the  ridei-s,  and 
often  a  yard  or  two  of  silk  haik  or  of 
fine  muslin  turban  trailed  on  the  breeze 
behind  them.  As  powder-play  goes  it 
was  the  finest  performance  it  has  ever 
been  my  lot  to  witness,  even  at  the 
court  of  the  sultan  himself,  for  there 
must  have  been  some  thousands  of 
hoi-ses  and  riders  taking  part  in  it. 
These  were  the  men  who  conquered 
Spain  —  these  the  Arab  hordes  that 
have  spread  Islam  so  far  and  wide  ; 
but  the  next  day  the  illusion  is  gone, 
the  dream  is  passed,  and  the  ferocious 
Arab,  to-day  in  silk  and  gold,  becomes 
once  more  the  squeezed  peasant  of 
Morocco.  All  the  gaudiness  is  put 
away,  and  the  wearer  proceeds  wearily, 
and  often  almost  in  rags  —  for  it  is  too 
great  a  risk  to  be  clean  on  ordinary 
occasions,  for  fear  of  attracting  atten- 
tion —  to  watch  his  bullocks  ploughing 
the  heavy  clay  soil,  and  riding  upon  a 
lame  and  sore-backed  donkey,  takes  a 
few  moods  of  grain  tct  the  market. 

Weary  of  sitting  in  my  tent  I 
mounted  my  horse,  and,  accompanied 
by  a  little  band  of  trusty  followers, 
rode  about  through  the  crowd.  Strange 
men  there  were  there — Berbers  of 
Alt  Yussi  and  Beni  Mgild,  high  cheek- 
boued  and  bronzed,  speaking  the 
strange  Shellah  tongue,  and  mixing  but 
little  with  tiie  Arabs,  with  whom  they 
are  continually  at  war.  Tired  and 
weary  with  fasting  and  the  heat  of  the 
8UQ,  I  sought  refuge  in  my  tent  about 


midday,  and  lay  down  to  sleep  for  aa 
hour  or  two,  until  the  cool  of  the 
afternoon  should  render  life  endurable 
again. 

How  long  I  had  been  drowsing  I 
know  not,  but  suddenly  I  was  awak- 
ened by  a  loud  shouting,  and  the  next 
moment  my  tent,  all  the  ropes  cut,  fell 
upon  me.  It  was  a  rude  awakening  I 
As  I  crept  out  from  under  the  folds  of 
the  tent  I  saw  a  huge  crowd,  scream- 
ing and  yelling,  pouring  up  the  side  of 
the  hill,  on  which  my  camp  was  situ- 
ated, followed  a  dozen  yards  behind 
by  a  group  of  horsemen  spurring  their 
steeds  through  the  crowd,  foremost 
amongst  whom  I  recognized  Sheikh 
Ahmed  el-Jimal. 

It  was  a  race  who  would  reach  me 
first,  —  the  crowd  on  foot,  whose  evi- 
dent desire  was  to  tear  me  iy  pieces, 
or  the  troop  of  horsemen  in  whom  I 
recognized  my  protectors.  It  was  a 
close  race  too,  for  Sheikh  Ahmed  and 
his  party  wheeled  in  between  me  and 
the  crowd  when  they  were  no  farther 
off  than  ten  or  fifteen  yards.  My  ser- 
vants were  all  engaged  in  trying  to 
pacify  the  front  ranks  of  the  i*abble» 
while  the  dozen  or  so  of  Sheikh  Ah- 
med's party  seemed  to  consider  the 
butt-ends  of  their  guns,  freely  resorted 
to,  as  the  best  means  of  persuasion. 
The  delay  gave  me  breathing-time,  and 
I  was  able  to  take  in  my  situation.  I 
was  standing  alone  in  the  centre  of  a 
ring  of  horsemen  who  were  yelling  and 
screaming  to  an  enormous  crowd  that 
was  pressing  upon  them  from  all  quar- 
ters, and  at  whom  they  hit  freely 
enough  with  their  guns  and  swords. 
Amongst  the  hoi*ses  were  my  servants 
shouting,  and  as  things  grew  more 
serious,  and  the  circle  in  which  I  was 
every  moment  contracted,  they  toa 
resorted  to  force.  The  din  of  the 
howling  and  cursing  and  screaming 
was  awful,  and  each  moment  as  the 
crowd  increased  grew  louder  and 
louder.  Suddenly  Abdurrahman  left 
the  edge  of  the  circle,  and  coming  to 
me  handed  me  a  revolver,  which  he 
had  picked  up  from  under  the  fallen 
tent,  over  which  the  crowd  was  now 
trampling.     I   realized   in  a  moment 
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that  my  only  possible  escape  was  to  ride 
for  it.  The  tuountaineers  and  fanatics 
of  whom  the  crowd  consisted  were  all 
on  foot,  and  I  knew  well  enough  that 
there  is  nothing  the  hillsman  loathes 
and  fears  as  much  as  a  horse.  I  saw 
that  my  horse  was  gradually  being 
brought  nearer  by  the  crowd,  and  I  re- 
member feeling  pity  for  him  as  I  saw 
his  flanks  bleeding  from  the  spurs  of 
the  man  who  was  urging  him  forward  ; 
for  one  of  the  men  of  Sheikh  Ahmed 
had  mounted  him  as  he  stood  grazing 
near  by.  I  watched  its  progress  with 
no  little  interest,  as  he  snorted  and 
plunged  and  kicked  his  way  through 
the  crowd  to  my  deliverance,  and  I 
almost  believed  at  the  time  that  he 
knew  the  object  of  his  rider.  As  I 
watched,  and  before  I  had  time  to 
move,  I  was  suddenly  seized  from 
behind  and  thrown  upon  the  ground, 
and  the  next  moment  I  was  looking  up 
into  the  face  of  a  mountaineer  who 
was  kneeling  upon  me.  I  shall  always 
remember  that  face.  He  was  one  of 
the  handsomest  men  I  have  ever  seen, 
young  and  fair,  with  blue  eyes.  There 
was  no  look  of  cruelty  or  fanaticism, 
merely  a  stern,  reproachful  gaze.  He 
was  kneeling  on  my  right  arm,  and  I 
could  not  raise  my  revolver.  I  had 
only  one  means  to  resort  to,  and,  as  I 
saw  him  struggling  to  unsheath  his 
long  dagger,  I  looked  him  steadily  in 
the  face  and  murmured  La  illaha  ilV 
Allah,  Mahammed  rasoul  Allah  —  the 
verse  of  the  Muhammedan  belief  — 
"There  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mu- 
hammed  is  the  prophet  of  God."  The 
man  smiled  and  sprang  to  his  feet. 
"  Back  I  "  he  cried  to  the  crowd, 
*'  Back  I  He  is  a  Moslem."  For  a 
moment  the  crowd  held  back,  and  I 
knew  that  I  was  saved,  for  my  horse 
was  close  beside  me,  saddled  but  rider- 
less. '^  Mount  I  "  screamed  Ahmed 
el-Jimal,  and  the  next  moment,  with 
my  clothes  all  torn,  and  my  bare  feet 
firmly  clasping  the  great  heavy  stirrups 
of  the  Moore,  1  was  on  my  horse's 
back.  Meanwhile  the  crowd  were 
taken  aback.  Some  were  shouting, 
"  He  is  a  Moslem  I "  but  few  seemed 
to  hear  in  the  press  and  excitement  of 
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the  moment.  But  it  gave  me  a  quarter 
of  a  minute,  and  that  was  all  I  wanted. 
With  a  word  to  my  horse,  and  a  dig 
in  his  ribs  with  the  razor-like  corners 
of  the  stirrups,  he  started  off  with  a 
huge  leap  right  into  the  middle  of  the 
crowd. 

Up  to  now  I  had  managed  to  be 
tolerably  cool,  though  by  no  means 
free  from  anxiety  and  fear ;  but  the 
moment  I  felt  that  everything  de- 
pended on  my  horse,  I  became  excited. 
No  coolness  could  stand  me  in  good 
stead  now,  for  it  was  a  race  for  neck 
or  nothing.  I  drew  my  long  sword- 
blade  from  its  silver  sheath  —  how  little 
did  the  sultan  think  it  would  ever  be 
put  to  such  a  purpose  when  he  gave  it 
to  me  I — and  away  we  went.  Sheikh 
Ahmed  and  I. 

I  have  but  little  recollection  of  what 
took  place.  I  remember  only  my  horse 
kicking  wildly  into  the  dense  mass  of 
people,  who  screamed  and  yelled,  and 
tried  to  make  way  —  an  impossibility, 
so  thick  was  the  crowd.  I  remember 
that  I  hit  as  hard  as  I  could  right  and 
left,  until,  when  we  were  free  of  the 
horde,  my  arm  was  stiff  and  sore.  I 
remember  one  man  seized  my  bridle  as 
my  horse  struggled  along,  and  I  think 
he  will  remember  what  happened,  from 
the  scar  there  must  be  on  his  wrist. 

At  length  we  were  free  of  the  crowd, 
making  along  the  edge  of  the  hill 
toward  the  road.  For  the  first  time  I 
looked  back,  and  as  I  saw  the  enor- 
mous bulk  of  people  swarming  over  the 
hill  from  where  my  camp  had  been, 
thousands  upon  thousands,  I  felt  sick 
and  faint.  It  was  at  this  moment  the 
first  shot  was  fired.  I  was  ahead  of 
Ahmed  el-Jiroal  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
yards,  when  whizz  it  came  flying  over 
my  head  and  struck  the  ground  just 
beyond  me,  sending  up  a  little  curl  of 
yellow  dust  where  it  buried  itself  in 
the  sandy  soil.  Then  another  and  an- 
other ;  but  the  range  was  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  or  so,  and  the  Moors 
seldom  shoot  very  straight,  though  I 
knew  by  the  sound  of  the  bullets  that 
the  shots  were  fired  from  European 
rifles,  with  which  many  of  the  moun- 
taineera  are  armed.    For  ten  minutes 
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we  rode  the  gauntlet,  for  the  hillsmen 
had  ruu  aloug  the  brow  of  the  hill  to 
intercept  my  courae.  For  ten  minutes 
the  bullets  whizzed  over  us,  and  one  or 
two  were  quite  close  enough  to  be  un- 
pleasant,—  one  striking  the  ground 
between  my  horse's  legs  and  scattering 
the  dust.  As  the  firing  ceased  I  began 
to  tliink  that  the  danger  was  over  ;  but 
Sheikh  Ahmed,  still  by  my  side,  urged 
me  to  keep  up  the  pace.  I  soon  saw 
his  reason,  for,  appearing  over  the 
brow  of  the  hill  some  three  hundred 
yards  behind  us,  were  a  troop  of 
twenty  or  thirty  horsemen  of  Hyaina, 
yelling  and  screaming  the  while.  Then 
for  the  first  time  I  saw  that  the  bridle 
had  fallen  from  my  horse's  mouth,  and 
hung  idly  round  his  neck.  I  pointed 
this  out  to  the  sheikh,  and  quietly  he 
handed  me  his  gun,  galloping  the 
while,  and,  coming  up  close  beside  me, 
exhibited  as  pretty  a  piece  of  horse- 
manship as  ever  I  saw  in  Morocco. 
Leaning  out  of  the  clumsy  Moorish 
saddle,  he  adjusted  the  bit  in  my 
hoi*se's  mouth  —  neither  his  horse  nor 
mine  slackening  the  pace  for  an  in- 
stant. Then  I  began  to  feel  more  com- 
fortable, as  I  knew  that  no  horse  of 
Hyaina  could  keep  the  pace  with  either 
mine  or  that  of  Sheikh  Ahmed,  both  of 
which  were  of  his  own  breeding,  and 
well  known  throughout  the  plain  dis- 
tricts. And  so  it  was  ;  for  our  pur- 
suers never  gained  on  us  the  entire 
ride  of  nearly  two  hours,  though  they 
kept  the  distance  fairly  well.  We  had, 
therefore,  but  little  to  fear  from  them  ; 
for  though  now  and  again  they  fired, 
their  shots  were  ill-directed,  and  they 
were  armed  only  with  fiint-lock  guns, 
while  the  roughness  of  the  road,  and 
the  pace  they  were  going,  rendered 
their  aim  extremely  wild. 

Then  the  genius  of  Sheikh  Ahmed 
began  to  show  itself.  The  day  was 
terrifically  hot,  and  our  horses  were 
dripping  with  sweat  and  foam.  He 
resorted,  therefore,  to  the  following 
plan.  Whenever  a  particularly  bad 
piece  of  road  was  in  front,  we  walked 
our  horses  over  it,  often  letting  our 
pursuers  approach  to  within  a  by  no 
means    pleasaut  distance,    even    with 


their  badly  aimed  fire,  putting  our 
horses  to  gallop  again  as  soon  as  a  level 
piece  lay  before  us.  By  this  means 
we  eased  the  pace,  while  the  Hyaina 
men  never  approached  near  enough  to 
us  to  do  us  any  very  probable  damage, 
and  again  had  to  gallop  their  horses 
over  the  rough  stones  that  we  had 
taken  ours  carefully  over,  while  we 
were  taking  advantage  of  the  better 
pieces  to  regain  our  former  distance. 
The  plan  was  entirely  successful,  and 
soon  our  pursuers  were  four  hundred 
yards  away  in  the  rear,  but  still  perti- 
naciously keeping  up  the  pursuit.  But 
the  temptation  was  too  great  for 
Sheikh  Ahmed  to  resist  to  try  his  luck 
upon, one  of  the  men  of  Hyaina,  who 
persistently  led  the  rest.  Telling  me 
his  idea,  I  did  not  try  to  dissuade  him, 
for  naturally  I  bore  the  gentlemen  be- 
hind me  no  particular  love.  Slacken- 
ing the  pace,  I  watched  the  manoeuvre. 
The  sheikh  drew  up  his  horse  sharply 
and  turned.  In  a  moment  he  was 
galloping  straight  for  my  pursuers,  who 
checked  their  horses,  the  sins^le  horee- 
man  alone  proceeding.  I  thought  they 
would  collide,  at  such  a  pace  did  they 
approach  one  another.  Not  till  they 
were  some  ten  yards  apart  did  they  fire. 
The  Hyainl  was  the  first,  and  I  heard 
his  ill-directed  bullet  whizz  over  my 
head.  Then  with  a  yell  Sheikh  Ahmed 
raised  his  gun,  and  the  next  moment 
his  adversary  fell  head-over-heels  out 
of  the  saddle. 

I  remember  laughing  I 

The  rest  of  the  troop  delayed  for  a 
minute  or  two,  some  dismounting  to 
pick  up  the  dead  man,  for  he  was 
killed,  and  the  rest  again  joining  in  the 
purauit. 

We  had  but  one  more  danger  ahead 
of  us.  On  a  rock  projecting  over  the 
road  was  a  little  group  of  men.  The 
path  was  narrow,  and  pass  there  we 
must.  However,  they  were  evidently 
on  their  way  to  the  feast,  and  would 
know  nothing  of  who  we  were  or  why 
we  were  engaged  in  fiight.  One,  how- 
ever, who  had  probably  seen  the 
Hyaina  men  firing  at  us,  lifted  his  gnn 
as  we  galloped  past  and  pointed  it 
blank  at  Sheikh  Ahmed,  not  ten  feet 
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from  bis  chest.  He  never  tired  it, 
however,  for  the  next  moment  he  left 
his  lofty  perch  on  the  rock,  and  my 
horee  literally  stumbled  over  him  as  he 
fell,  brought  down  by  a  revolver-bullet. 
The  rest  of  his  party  were  so  taken 
by  surprise  that  they  did  not  fire  a 
shot  until  we  were  well  out  of  i*auge. 
It  was  the  last  episode  of  our  ride,  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  we  walked 
our  horses  out  of  the  olive  grove,  down 
the  steep  rocky  hill  near  the  tomb  of 
Sid  Abdul  Kailm.  As  we  emerged  on 
to  the  open  plain  I  looked  back.  On 
the  skyline,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
the  horseman  of  Hyaina  stood  out 
black.  I  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion, but  drew  off  my  long  white  cloak, 
and,  turning  in  my  saddle,  waved  them 
adieu.  The  only  answer  was  the  faint 
"  ping  "  of  a  rifle. 

Then  E  began  to  reflect  on  what  had 
passed.  I  was  faint  and  tired,  and  as 
I  gradually  realized  how  near  a  chance 
I  had  run  of  losing  my  life,  a  feeling 
of  extreme  depression  crept  over  me. 
All  the  excitement  was  over,  and  the 
reaction  set  in,  and  of  the  two  it  was 
far  the  most  unpleasant.  Once  or 
twice  I  felt  so  faint  that  I  feared  I 
should  fall  from  my  horse,  but  the  sight 
of  Sheikh  Ahmed  riding  silent  and 
expressionless  by  my  side  revived  me 
again.  My  clothes  were  torn  and  cov- 
ered with  mud  ;  my  shoes  had  been 
left  behind  me  in  the  tent ;  the  silver 
sheath  of  my  sword  was  bent,  and  the 
bare  blade,  nasty  and  dirty,  felt  an 
almost  insupportable  weight ;  but  more 
than  all  this,  I  had  tasted  no  food  since 
the  previous  evening  at  sunset,  and  it 
was  now  late  in  the  afternoon.  At 
length,  knowing  we  were  safe,  we  dis- 
mounted and  led  our  limping  horses, 
for  mine  had  lost  three  shoes  in  the 
ride  we  had  experienced,  the  native 
shoesmith  being  but  a  poor  workman. 

At  sunset  we  reached  a  village  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  shereef  of 
Wazan,  and  there  they  took  us  in,  and 
were  most  kind  to  us.  Just  as  the 
mueddin  called  the  hour  of  prayer  we 
dismounted  in  front  of  the  house  of  the 
local  sheikh,  and  I  drank  greedily  for 
the  first  time  for  twenty-four  hours. 
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What  had  become  of  our  men  ? 
That  thought  alone  disturbed  me.  It 
was  agonizing,  and  I  could  not  help 
imagining  the  very  worst.  Fear  and 
hunger  and  weariness  had  completely 
overcome  me,  and  I  felt  dazed  and 
hysterical ;  and  every  time  I  closed  my 
eyes  I  would  start  up  again,  thinking 
that  I  was  witnessing  the  death  of  Ab- 
durrahman and  the  others.  The  strain 
had  been  more  than  my  nerves  could 
stand,  and  though  I  had  not  to  any 
extent  realized  it  during  the  hour  or 
two  of  imminent  peril,  it  was  only  too 
apparent  now.  All  night  long,  tired 
and  weary  as  I  was,  I  did  not  sleep. 
Every  sound  disturbed  me,  and  I 
would  creep  to  the  door  of  the  roughly 
thatched  room  in  which  we  were 
spending  the  night,  hoping  it  might  be 
some  news  of  the  men.  Once  or  twice, 
as  I  opened  the  door  and  peered  into 
the  still  darkness,  I  almost  believed  I 
saw  them  all  with  their  throats  cut 
lying  in  front  of  me,  looking  at  me 
with  eyes  that  seemed  to  say,  "  Why 
did  you  ride  away  and  leave  us  ?  " 

At  dawn  I  rose  and  bathed  in  a  little 
stream,  a  tributary  of  the  Wergha  near 
by,  which  lessened  my  fever  a  little, 
and  refreshed  me.  But  though  our 
best  course  was  to  wait  at  the  village,  I 
felt  that  I  could  not  bear  the  inertion 
and  want  of  movement.  Our  poor 
horses  were  in  a  wretched  plight,  and 
any  thought  of  riding  them  was  out 
of  the  question.  But  we  led  them 
down  to  the  stream,  and  washed  the 
blood  and  dried  sweat  off  their  flanks, 
and  let  them  drink  to  their  heart's  con- 
tent. Then  we  gathered  them  a  good 
feed  of  green  barley  and  clover,  and 
tethered  them  in  the  shade  of  some 
trees.  Poor  animals,  they  had  expe- 
rienced even  a  harder  day's  work  than 
we  had,  but  they  both  pulled  through, 
and  my  bay  to-day  is  grazing  in  the 
long  grass  not  far  from  here  (Tangier), 
as  fat  and  as  fresh  as  ever  he  was. 
Sheikh  Ahmed's  grey  met  a  soldier's 
death,  pierced  by  a  bullet  a  month  or 
two  after  our  adventure,  during  a  small 
tribal  war. 

Borrowing  a  couple  of  mules  with 
native  pack-saddles,  we  set  out,  as  soon 
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as  we  had  seen  to  the  comfort  of  our 
auimals,  for  the  residence  of  the  local 
governor,  Bou  Mkliammed  Shargi,  dis- 
tant some  twelve  or  fourteen  miles, 
which  we  reached  about  three  hours 
later. 

The  dwelling  itself  is  a  poor  enough 
place,  built  of  sun-dried  mud  bricks  ; 
but  near  by  is  a  glorious  garden,  with  a 
stream  of  running  water,  and  full  of 
orange-trees.  There  we  settled  our- 
selves, and  I,  who  had  fasted  enough 
for  this  Bamadan  at  all  events,  enjoyed 
an  excellent  breakfast,  much  to  the 
horror  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village, 
who  but  seldom,  if  ever,  see  a  Chris- 
tian, and  have  a  sort  of  idea  that 
all  religions  keep  Bamadan  as  a  fast. 
Sleep  followed,  a  deep  pleasant  sleep, 
from  which  I  was  awoke  by  the  joyful 
news  that  Abdurrahman  and  the  rest 
of  my  band  had  arrived  at  the  shereef's 
village,  bruised  and  tired,  but  not 
seriously  injured,  with  the  exception 
of  one  man,  Ben  Aissa  by  name,  who 
had  received  a  charge  of  shot  in  the 
shoulder.  My  animals  and  most  of 
my  baggage  had  also  been  recovered. 
1  rode  back  in  good  spirits,  and  I 
doubt  if  ever  I  enjoyed  a  moment  of 
keener  pleasure  in  my  life  than  when 
1  saw  my  little  baud  of  trusty  followers 
coming  along  the  road  to  meet  me. 

But  little  more  remains  to  be  told. 
After  my  somewhat  "  hurried  depar- 
ture "  from  the  scene  of  the  mustm,  my 
men  had  been  taken  prisoners  by  the 
local  tribe  and  escorted  to  the  neigh- 
boring village  of  Zuoa.  What  ill  might 
have  befallen  them  I  do  not  know,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  kind  intervention 
of  one  of  the  descendants  of  Mulai 
Bushta  himself,  who  saved  them  from 
any  danger,  and  my  baggage  from  cer- 
tain robbery.  As  it  was,  I  suffered 
only  to  the  extent  of  some  thirty 
pounds,  the  principal  article  of  value 
which  was  extracted  from  my  box 
being  a  valuable  chronometer,  which 
to  this  day  I  have  never  seen  again. 

I  had  but  one  satisfaction  from  the 
whole  affair — namely,  that  just  as  the 
crowd  by  their  action  spoiled  my  fun, 
80  did  I  spoil  theirs  ;  for  from  the 
moment  of  my  escape  all  the  festivities 


ceased,  and  the  feast  broke   up  in  a 
general  panic. 

A  mouth  later  I  met  with  a  band 
of  men  from  Hyaina,  from  whom  I 
learned  the  reason  and  story  of  the 
attack  made  upon  me.  It  appears  that 
their  tribe  were  attracted  by  my  goods 
and  chattels,  and  believing  that  a  box 
contaiuing  some  clothes  and  stores 
was  really  full  of  gold,  they  urged  the 
mountaineers  on  to  raise  a  hubbub,  in 
order  that  they  might  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  confusion  to  plunder. 
But  their  plan  did  not  succeed,  and 
they  suffered  to  a  greater  extent  than 
I  did,  for  Sheikh  Ahmed's  aim  had 
brought  one  of  their  number  to  the 
ground. 

My  escape  has  been  dubbed  by  the 
Moslems  as  a  miraculous  one,  which 
redounds  not  a  little  to  my  houor  ;  for 
to  excuse  their  bad  shooting  the  Moors 
to-day  say  that  it  was  Mulai  Bushta 
himself  that  guarded  me,  and  accom- 
panied me  in  the  spirit,  turning  aside 
the  bullets.  I  am  sure  I  am  most 
grateful  to  Iiim. 

The  affair  was  soon  noised  abroad 
throughout  all  Morocco ;  and  often 
to-day,  as  I  ride  along  the  country 
tracks,  through  the  wide  plains  rich 
in  corn-fields,  I  hear  the  natives  say 
to  one  another,  "That  is  the  Christian 
who  escaped  from  Mulai  Bushta." 
Walter  B.  Harris. 
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There  are  certain  publishers  who  make 
a  speciality  of  this  form  of  literary 
investment,  just  as  there  is  a  "  Kaffir 
Circus,"  as  it  is  elegantly  termed,  on 
the  Stock  Exchange.  From  time  to 
time  certain  issues  are  *'  boomed ''  for 
all  they  are  worth,  and,  it  may  be,  a 
trifle  more  ;  the  commodity  is  duly  un- 
loaded on  the  receptive  world,  and  then 
relapses  to  a  more  natural  level  when 
the  speculation  is  diverted  towards 
a  different  object.  In  the  literary 
gamble  all  the  objects  of  this  specu- 
lation have  a  certain  intrinsic  value, 
no  doubt,  which  is  more  than  can  be 
said  for  their  commercial  counterparts  ; 
but  it  is  very  hard  for  the  outsider  to 
ascertain  at  first  precisely  what  that 
value  is.  "I  have  seen  three-and- 
twenty  leaders  of  revolts,"  murmurs 
the  pope's  legate  as  he  rides  into 
Faenza  to  take  stock  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  ;  and  the  literary  student  may 
say  much  the  same  of  the  '*  real  poets  " 
who  have  been  successively  introduced 
to  his  notice,  have  lived  their  little  day, 
and  then  gone  the  way  of  the  last  year's 
snows.  Some  disheartened  readers 
give  up  the  pursuit  in  despair,  and, 
falling  back  on  the  advice  of  a  person 
of  importance  in  his  own  day,  and 
therewitli  a  minor  poet  himself,  read 
an  old  poet  whenever  a  new  one  is 
announced.  Others  persevere,  faint 
yet  pursuing,  looking  always  hopefully 
for  the  coming  of  the  true  poet,  that 
they  may  be  ready  to  give  him  proper 
greeting  when  he  comes. 

It  is  an  obvious  truth  that  we  are 
at  present  passing  through  a  period  of 
depression  in  poetry,  not,  indeed,  in 
respect  of  quantity,  but  of  quality. 
One  of  the  great  poets  of  tlie  Victorian 
age  is  still  left  to  us,  and  the  marvel- 
lous music  of  his  verse  seems  to  suffer 
little  change  or  diminution  from  the 
lapse  of  years.  Another,  less  great  but 
yet  a  true  poet,  is  alive,  but  silent, 
declining  any  longer  to  be  "  the  idle 
singer  of  an  empty  day."  The  rest 
are  gone,  and  we  are  left  with  a  crowd 
of  lesser  wnters,  gifted  with  many  of 
the  qualities  that  go  to  make  up  a  poet, 
but  lacking  the  final  grace  of  greatness. 
In  this  there  is  nothing  strange,  and 


nothing  to  cause  despondency  for  the 
future  of  our  literature.  The  history 
of  English  poetry  is  the  history  of 
successive  ebbs  and  floods.  Chaucer, 
Spenser  and  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Dry- 
den,  Pope,  Wordsworth  and  Shelley, 
Tennyson  and  Browning,  are  the 
high-water  marks  of  our  poetic  achieve- 
ment, and  between  them  lie  periods 
of  relapse,  of  declining  vigor  and 
returning  strength.  Complaints  of 
decadence  in  every  branch  of  human 
achievement  are  as  old  as  the  human 
race,  and  have  an  unbroken  pedigree 
from  that  earliest  relic  of  Egyptian 
literature  which  laments  the  deteriora- 
tion of  mankind  about  the  year  3400 
B.C.,  to  the  newspaper  articles  which 
sum  up  the  occurrences  of  1894.  We 
have  suffered  worae  things  than  these, 
and  it  may  be  that  the  future  histo- 
rian of  the  nineteenth  centur}*,  look- 
ing back  over  another  age  of  splendid 
literary  performance,  will  be  able  to 
say  that  at  this  very  time  another  of 
the  immortals  was  among  us,  and  had 
even  begun  to  carve  out  his  way  to 
fame. 

Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the  actual 
verse  of  to-day  is  in  itself,  and  without 
reference  to  its  promise  for  the  future, 
well  worth  the  attention  of  to-day,  and 
it  is  with  a  generous  competition  that 
the  critics  try  to  discern  the  first  sign 
of  poetic  merit,  and  to  bring  forward 
those  who  strive  for  the  poetic  name. 
The  three  writers  whose  most  notable 
works  we  have  prefixed  to  this  article 
are  those  who  occupy  for  the  moment 
the  principal  place  among  our  younger 
poets.  It  may  be  that  one  of  them  is 
the  coming  poet  for  whom  we  seek ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  they  have  already 
written  verse  of  no  mean  or  inconsid- 
erable merit.  It  can  hardly  be  other 
than  a  pleasant  task  to  review  the  work 
tliat  they  have«done,  and  to  try  to 
gather  up  what  there  is  in  it  of  excel- 
lence in  the  past  and  what  hope  of 
higher  achievement  in  the  future. 

In  both  respects  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  giving  the  first  place  among  the 
younger  poets  of  the  day  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Watson.  It  is  little  more  than 
two  years  since  the  general  public  be-- 
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came  aware  of  his  name,  when  the 
beauty  of  his  panegyric  on  the  dead 
laureate  made  some  eager  admirers 
believe  that  he  would  be  found  the 
fittest  successor  to  the  vacated  dignity. 
More  sober  judgments  hesitated,  and 
they  hesitate  still ;  but  few  lovers  of 
poetry  will  deny  to  Mr.  Watson  a  cer- 
tain distinction  and  loftiness  of  tone 
which  gave  much  ground  for  his  ad- 
mirers' estimate.  Mr.  Watson  has  been 
w riling,  or  rather  has  been  giving  his 
writings  to  the  world,  for  fourteen 
years,  but  the  bulk  of  his  work  is  still 
small.  Five  thin  vplumes  hold  all  the 
verse  that  he  has  published,  and  no 
great  economy  of  space  would  be 
needed  to  concentrate  all  their  contents 
into  a  single  volume  of  very  moderate 
size.  He  has  as  yet  tried  no  long 
poem  ;  the  most  are  odes,  sonnets, 
epigrams,  and  occasional  pieces.  Partly 
this  is  due  to  a  very  praiseworthy  fas- 
tidiousness, which  forbids  him  to  give 
anything  but  finished  work  to  the  pub- 
lic ;  partly  —  and  this  is  a  fact  that  will 
have  to  be  considered  in  estimating  his 
rank  as  a  poet  —  it  arises  from  a  scant- 
iness of  inspiration.  It  is  no  imperti- 
nence to  say  this,  for  he  has  told  us  so 
himself :  — 

Not  mine  the  rich  and  showering  hand, 

that  strews 
The  facile  largess  of  a  stintless  Muse. 
A  fitful  presence,  seldom  tarrying  long, 
Capriciously  she  touches  me  to  song  — 
Then  leaves  me  to  lament  her  flight  in  vain. 
And  wonder  will  she  ever  come  again.  ^ 

Three  only  of  Mr.  Watson's  five 
volumes  need  be  taken  into  serious 
consideration.  *'  The  Prince's  Quest " 
(1880,  reprinted  in  1893)  is  a  slight 
collection  of  early  verse,  reissued  when 
Mr.  Watson  had  begun  to  make  a  name 
by  his  later  work;  and  '"The  Eloping 
Angels"  (1893),  is,  as  its  title-page 
declares,  a  caprice,  graceful  enough, 
like  all  Mr.  Watson's  writings,  but  with 
no  serious  bearing  on  his  fame.  Of 
the  remaining  three,  the  "  Poems " 
contains  the  thoughtful  and  elaborate 
meditation  on  "  Wordsworth's  Grave," 

1  PoemB,  p.  3. 


which,  if  we  mistake  not,  was  the  first 
of  Mr.  Watson's  poems  to  win  pro- 
nounced commendation.  '^  Lachrymal 
Musarum"  has  the  splendid  elegy  on 
Tennyson,  the  fittest  tribute  to  the 
laureate's  memory  that  has  yet  been 
spoken  in  literature  ;  and  the  '*  Ode» 
and  other  Poems "  is  Mr.  Watson's 
latest  gift,  to  which  his  admirers  will 
turn  with  eagerness  to  learn  to  what 
extent  it  justifies  the  high  expectations 
which  his  earlier  volumes  had  pro- 
duced.  How  far  they  are  likely  to  be 
satisfied  is  a  point  to  which  we  shall 
return  presently. 

The  most  conspicuous  qualities  of 
Mr.  Watson's  poetry  are  lucidity  and 
sanity,  a  clear,  healthy  vision,  and  a 
carefully  trained  precision  of  phrase. 
The  literary  ancestors  to  whom  he 
owes  most  of  his  inspiration  are  Miltoa 
and  Wordsworth,  but  in  his  own  cast 
of  mind  he  is  near  akin  to  the  polished 
writers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  All 
his  work  is  elaborated  and  perfected 
with  the  utmost  care,  and  all  the  ex- 
pressive words  have  been  deliberately 
chosen  for  their  particular  place.  He 
has  none  of  the  indifference  to  epithets 
which  has  been  noticed  as  an  attribute 
of  Scott's  rapid  verse  ;  on  the  contrary,, 
it  is  in  the  epithets  that  his  artistic 
elaboration  is  most  evident.  Most  of 
his  better  poems  up  to  the  present  have 
been  appreciations  of  the  great  poets  of 
the  past,  whether  in  tlje  form  of  elegy 
or  of  meditation,  and  in  these  composi- 
tions his  cultivated  felicity  of  epithet 
has  full  scope.  His  versification  is 
smooth  and  harmonious,  effective, 
though  not  as  yet  distinguished.  But 
what  bespeaks  for  him  at  once  the 
favor  of  all  lovers  of  literature  is  his 
lofty  sense  of  the  dignity  of  the  poetic 
calling,  and  the  spirit  of  reverence  with 
which  he  regards  and  strives  to  follow 
the  great  poets  of  the  past.  Mr.  Wat- 
sou  is  full  of  the  great  traditions  of 
English  poetry,  and  if  he  is  destined 
one  day  to  take  his  place  in  the 
"transfigured  band"  of  those  whose 
excellencies  he  has  worshipped,  he  will 
hand  on  those  traditions  without  break 
or  stain  to  those  who  may  come  after 
him  in  their  turn.    We  may  have  our 
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hours  of  revolt  against  the  tyranny 
of  the  great  dead,  whose  merits  are 
dinned  into  our  ears  to  shame  our 
lesser  achievements ;  there  is  much 
temptation  to  run  amuck  at  times 
among  traditions  and  conventions,  to 
question  everything,  to  test  everything, 
to  demand  to  stand  upon  our  own  feet ; 
hut  when  this  saluUiry  desire  to  form 
our  own  judgments  and  reject  ready- 
made  opinions  is  past,  it  is  a  sign  of  a 
sober  and  balanced  judgment  to  come 
back  to  a  full  recognition  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  old  masters.  The  spirit  of 
revolt  lends  itself  to  rhetoric,  but  rhet- 
oric seldom  produces  verse  of  perma- 
nent merit. 

In  Mr.  Watson's  first  noticeable 
volume,  the  collected  "  Poems "  of 
1892,  all  the  qualities  of  which  we  have 
spoken  are  manifested.  It  is  natural 
that  early  verse  should  show  with  some 
clearness  the  models  which  the  author 
has  most  studied  and  imitated.  It 
does  not  need  the  poem  of  ""Words- 
worth's Grave  "  to  tell  us  the  name  of 
the  poet  whom  Mr.  Watson  has  most 
conspicuously  followed.  The  influence 
of  Wordsworth  is  visible  in  nearly 
every  poem,  notably  in  a  series  of  son- 
nets on  the  political  occurrences  of 
1886,  which  are  closely  modelled  on 
Wordsworth's  "  Sonnets  to  National 
Independence  and  Liberty."  Many 
lines,  and  even  whole  sonnets,  might 
have  been  written  by  the  master  in- 
stead of  tlie  pupil  :  — 

Yet  .  .  .  when  I  glance  abroad,  and  track 

the  source, 
More  selfish  far,  of  other  nations'  deed, 
And  mark  their  tortuous  craft,  their  jealous 

greed, 
Their    serpent-wisdom   or   mere    soulless 

force, 
Homeward  returns  my  vagrant  fealty, 
Crying,  "O  England,  should' st  thou  one 

day  fall, 
Shattered  in  ruins  by  some  Titan  foe. 
Justice  were  henceforth  weaker  throughout 

all 
The  world,   and   Truth   less    passionately 

free, 
And  God  the  poorer  for  thine  overthrow.^ 

Or:  — 

»  Poenia,  p.  99. 


And  with  imnumbered  isles  barbaric,  she 
The  broad  hem  of  her  glistering  robe  im- 

pearFd  ; 
Then,  when  she  wound  her  arms  about  the 

world. 
And  had  for  vassal  the  obsequious  sea.^ 

Or:  — 

But  were  she  the  same  England,  made  to 

feel 
A  brightness  gone  from  out  those  starry 

eyes, 
A  splendor  from  that  constellated  brow  ?  ^ 

Indeed,  the  failing  of  these  poems, 
and  of  others  in  the  same  volume,  is 
that  they  remind  us  too  frequently  and 
too  strongly  of  the  models  from  which 
they  are  copied.  They  are  fine,  both 
in  thought  and  in  expression  ;  but  the 
same  thing  has  been  done  a  trifie  (or 
more  than  a  trifle)  better  by  another. 
A  second  poet,  whom  some  of  the 
verses  in  this  volume  recall  almost 
more  strongly  than  Wordsworth,  is 
Matthew  Arnold  ;  not  so  much  by 
direct  imitation,  as  because  Matthew 
Arnold  and  Mr.  Watson  are  of  the 
same  poetic  lineage,  a  profound  admi- 
ration for  Wordsworth  combined  with 
a  strong  critical  judgment.  The  poem 
of  "  Wordsworth's  Grave  "  inevitably 
recalls  such  pieces  ns  Arnold's  "  Me- 
morial Verses  "  and  "  Obermann,"  and 
again  the  reflection  is  inevitable  that, 
though  the  later  poet  is  good,  the  older 
is  better. 

Not  Milton's  keen,  translunar  music  thine  ; 

Not  Shakespeare's  cloudless,  boundless 

human  view ; 

Not  Shelley's  flush  of  rose  on  peaks  divine  ; 

Nor  yet  the  wizard  twilight    Coleridge 

knew. 

What  hadst  thou  that  could  make  so  large 
amends 
For  all  thou  had'st  not  and  thy  i)eera 


Motion  and  fire,  swift  means  to  radiant 
ends  ?  — 
Thou  hadst,  for  weary  feet,  the  gift  of 
rest.* 

Or,  again,  the  brilliant  sketch  of  En- 
<rlish  poetry  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury :  — 

s  Poems,  p.  106. 
»  Ibid.  p.  103. 
*  Ibid.  p.  136. 
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Unflushed  with  ardor  and  unblanched  with 
awe, 

Her  lips  in  profitless  derision  curled, 
She  saw  with  dull  emotion  —  if  she  saw  — 

The  vision  of  the  glory  of  the  world. 

The  age  grew  sated  with  her  sterile  wit. 
Herself    waxed  weary  on    her   loveless 
throne. 
Men  felt  life's  tide,  the  sweep  and  surge  of 
it, 
And  craved  a  living  voice,  a  natural  tone. 

From  dewy  pastures,  uplands  sweet  with 
thyme, 
A  virgin  breeze  freshened  the  jaded  day. 
It  wafted  Collins'  lonely  vesper-chime. 
It  breathed  abroad  the  frugal  note  of 
Gray.i 

In  these  stanzas,  and  the  others  which 
accompany  them,  every  epithet  is  care- 
fully chosen,  and  the  note  of  literary 
allusion,  fully  expressive  only  to  those 
acquainted  with  the  authors  of  whom 
mention  is  made,  is  struck  again  and 
again  with  happy  effect.  "  Words- 
worth's Grave"  is  unquestionably  a 
very  noteworthy  poem,  and  one  which 
was  rightly  marked  by  more  than  one 
literary  critic  as  indicating  that  its 
author  might  have  a  very  distinguished 
future  before  him. 

That  estimate  was  confirmed  and 
justified  by  Mr.  Watson's  next  volume, 
^' Lachrymee  Musarum."  It  contains 
but  eighteen  poems,  occupying  no 
more  than  seventy -eight  liberally 
printed  pages  ;  yet  there  is  scarcely  a 
poem  whicl)  does  not  show  the  hand  of 
a  real  master.  There  is  tlie  same 
studied  felicity  of  phrase,  the  same 
clear,  if  somewhat  cold,  lucidity  ;  and 
there  is  a  more  original  touch,  a 
stronger  grasp,  in  every  way  a  develop- 
ment of  poetic  power.  No  doubt  the 
finest  poem  in  the  collection,  and  to 
our  mind  the  finest  poem  that  Mr. 
Watson  has  yet  written,  is  the  elegy 
on  Lord  Tennyson,  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  volume.  The  freshness 
of  the  loss  which  it  commemorates, 
touches  it  with  a  warmth  and  emotion 
which  were  wanting  to  the  more 
calmly  reflective  tribute  to  Words- 
worth, and  which  raise  it  to  a  higher 

1  Poems,  pp.  139-41. 


plane  of  poetry.  It  is  stately  and  dig- 
nified, reverent  but  not  effusive,  as 
befits  the  expression  of  a  national 
sorrow  for  one  who  has  gone  to  his 
rest  full  of  years  and  honor,  leaving 
behind  a  legacy  of  immortal  works  :  — 

Low,    like   another's,    lies    the    laurelled 

head  : 
The  life  that  seemed  a  perfect  song  is  o'er : 
Carry  the  last  great  bard  to  his  last  bed. 
Land  that  he  loved,  thy  noblest  voice  is 

mute. 
Land  that  he  loved,  that  loved  him  !  never- 
more 
Meadow  of  thine,  smooth  lawn  or  wild  sear 

shore. 
Gardens  of  odorous  bloom  and  tremulous 

fruit. 
Or   woodlands    old,    like    Druid    couches 

spread, 
The  master's  feet  shall  tread. 
Death's  little  rift  hath  rent  the  faultless 

lute  : 
The  singer  of  undying  songs  is  dead. 

For  he  hath  joined  the  chorus  of  his  peers 

In  habitations  of  the  perfect  day  : 

His    earthly   notes    a   heavenly    audience 

hears, 
And  more  melodious  are  henceforth  the 

spheres. 
Enriched  with   music   stol'n   from   earth 

away. 

He  hath  returned  to  regions  whence  he 

came, 
Him  doth  the  spirit  divine 
Of  universal  loveliness  reclaim. 
All  nature  is  his  shrine. 
Seek  him  henceforward  in  the  wind  and  sea. 
In  earth's  and  air's  emotion  or  repose. 
In  every  star's  august  serenity 
And  In  the  rapture  of  the  flaming  rose. 
There  seek  him  if  ye  would  not  seek  in 

vain, 
There,  in  the  rhythm  and  music  of  the 

whole ; 
Yea  and  forever  in  the  human  soul 
Made  stronger  and  more  beauteous  by  his 

strain.^ 

If  this  does  not  quite  attain  to  the 
level  of  the  three  supreme  elegies  by 
poets  upon  poets,  "  Lycidas,"  "  Ado- 
nais,"  "Thyrsis,"  it  yet  ranks  very 
high  among  compositions  of  its  class, 
and  places  its  author  in  the  forefront 
of  contemporary  verse. 

*  LaohrymfB  Miuarnm,  pp.  1-6. 
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Akin  to  the  elegy  on  Tennyson  is 
the  poem  commeiuoraling  Ihe  cen- 
tenary of  Shelley.  Mr.  Watson  has  so 
far  been  most  successful  when  he  has 
been  writing  about  his  brother  poets. 
His  sobriety  of  judgment,  his  sense 
of  the  great  traditions  of  English  liter- 
ature, and  his  precision  of  language, 
are  especially  suited  to  such  work,  and 
his  appreciation  of  Shelley  is  a  fine 
example  of  his  powers.  Shelley  was 
his  first  love,  as  he  has  elsewhere  told 
us,  and  his  early  admiration  finds  a 
fitting  expression  in  this  poem.  But 
this  is  a  class  of  subject  soon  ex- 
hausted. One  would  wish  to  see  Mr. 
Watson  develop  some  other  theme,  and 
in  this  respect  the  longest  poem  in 
"  Lachrymse  Musarum  "  marked  a  new 
departure.  In  ''The  Dream  of  Man" 
Mr.  Watson  describes  a  vision  of  man's 
successive  victories  in  every  sphere 
of  knowledge,  culminating  in  his 
triumpli  over  death ;  and  how  this 
triumpli,  by  leaving  nothing  further 
to  conquer,  and  by  robbing  man  of  all 
cause  alike  for  hope  and  fear,  left  him 
a  prey  to  unutterable  weariness  and 
satiety,  till  he  besought  God  to  release 
death  once  more  :  — 

And  behold  his  Soul  rejoiced  not, 
The  breath  of  whose  being  was  strife, 

For  life  with  nothing  to  vanquish 
Seemed  but  the  shadow  of  life. 

No  goal  invited  and  promised 
And  divinely  provocative  shone  ; 

And  Fear  having  fled,  her  sister, 
Blest  Hope  in  her  train  was  gone. 

And  the  crowning  and  cope  of  achievement 
Was  hell  than  defeat  more  dire  — 

The  tonnent  of  all-things-compassed, 
The  plague  of  nought-to-desire. 

And  Man  the  Invincible  queller, 

Man  with  his  foot  on  his  foes, 
In  boundless  satiety  himg'red, 

Restless  from  utter  repose. 

Victor  of  nature,  victor 

Of  the  prince  of  the  powers  of  the  air, 
By  mighty  weariness  vanquished, 

And  crowned  with  august  despair.^ 

This  poem,  the  moral  of  which  is 
identical     with     tl»at     of     Browning's 

1  LachrynisB  Musamm,  p.  29. 


''Rephan,"  shows  a  greater  strength 
of  imagination  than  Mr.  Watson  has 
elsewhere  displayed  ;  and,  though  not 
his  best  work,  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
full  of  promise  for  the  future.  The 
remaining  pieces  in  this  volume  are 
shorter  and  of  less  importance,  but 
they  maintain  the  high  level  of  excel- 
lence reached  by  the  longer  poems,  and 
serve  to  complete  a  volume  of  very  un- 
usual charm. 

The  question  now  presents  itself 
whether  Mr.  Watson's  last  volume, 
"Odes  and  other  Poems,"  is  worthy 
of  the  promise  of  his  earlier  work, 
and  to  this  question  only  a  qualified 
answer  can  be  given.  To  those  who 
looked  for  some  work  of  altogether 
greater  strength  and  scope,  a  larger 
flight  of  the  poet's  wings,  it  is  some- 
thing of  a  disappointment.  The  range 
of  attempt  is  no  wider  than  before,  the 
subjects  are  of  the  same  class,  and  are 
treated  in  the  same  manner.  We 
gratefully  recognize  the  same  good 
qualities  as  before,  the  same  finish  of 
style,  the  same  loftiness  of  aspiration  ; 
but  we  cannot  say  that  the  new  poems 
mark  any  real  advance  on  what  he  had 
done  already.  Mr.  Watson  has,  how- 
ever, himself  indicated  a  cause  (to 
which,  had  he  not  mentioned  it  him- 
self, we  should  have  been  unwilling  to 
refer)  which  goes  far  to  account  for 
this  check  on  his  progress.  We  quote 
from  the  fine  poem  on  Spring,  entitled 
"  Vita  Nuova  :  "  — 

I  too  have  come  through  wintry  terrors, 

yea, 
Through  tempest  and  through  cataclysm 

of  soul 
Have  come  and   am  delivered.      Me  the 

Spring, 
Me  also,  dimly  with  new  life  hath  touched. 
And  with  regenerate  hope,  the  salt  of  life.^ 

Mr.  Watson's  recent  illness,  coupled 
with  the  fastidiousness  of  his  produc- 
tion, accounts  for  the  comparative 
slightness  of  his  new  volume,  and  the 
absence  of  any  decided  step  in  ad- 
vance. Meanwhile  the  work  in  itself 
is  good,  and  our  hopes  of  a  greater 
future  for  Mr.   Watson  are    only  de- 

s  Odes  and  other  Poems,  p.  46. 
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f erred,  not  overthrown.  The  new 
poems  include  a  confession  of  poetic 
faith,  gracefully  addressed  to  Mr.  H. 
D.  Traill,  one  or  two  fine  sonnets 
(notably  '*  France "  and  "  Night  on 
Curbar  Edge  "),  a  pretty  song  to  "  the 
first  skylark  of  spring  "  which  succeeds 
in  avoiding  comparison  wilh  either 
Shelley  or  Wordsworth,  a  legend  of  St. 
Peter  in  heroic  couplets,  and  a  rather 
large  proportion  of  what  may  be  best 
described  as  occasional  poems  on  pass- 
ing events.  From  the  first-named  of 
these  poems  we  may  select  some  char- 
acteristic stanzas  :  — 

But  though  all  life  and  death  and  birth, 
And  all  the  heaven's  enzoning  girth, 
Earth,  and  the  waters  ^neath  the  earth. 

Are  Song^s  domain. 
Nor  aught  so  lowly  but  is  worth 

The  loftiest  strain,  — 

'Tis  from  those  moods  in  which  Life  stands 
With  feet  earth-planted,  yet  with  hands 
Stretched  toward  visionary  lands. 

Where  vapors  lift 
A  moment,  and  aerial  strands 

Gleam  through  the  rift. 

The  poet  wins,  in  hours  benign, 
At  older  than  the  Delphic  shrine. 
Those  intimations  faint  and  fine. 

To  which  belongs 
Whatever  character  divine 

Invest  his  songs. 

And  could  we  live  more  near  allied 
To  cloud  and  mountain,  wind  and  tide. 
Cast  this  unmeaning  coil  aside, 

And  go  forth  free. 
The  World  our  goal.  Desire  our  guide,  — 

We  then  might  see 

Those  master  moments  grow  less  rare, 

And  oftener  feel  that  nameless  air 

Come  rumoring  from  we  know  not  where  ; 

And  touch  at  whiles 
Fantastic  shores,  the  fringes  fair 

Of  fairy  isles.i 

Space  forbids  us  to  quote  at  greater 
length  from  this  volume,  which  all 
lovers  of  poetry  will  receive  with  grat- 
itude for  the  good  work  contained  in 
it,  though  with  regret  that  it  is  not 
planned  on  a  larger  and  more  ambitious 
scale.    It    is    for  this  that  Mr.   Wat- 

1  Odes  and  other  Poems,  p.  8. 


son's  admirers  are  now  looking.  So 
far  as  he  has  gone  already  wc  may  say 
(reverting  to  the  metaphor  with  which 
this  article  began)  that  his  genius  is  of 
real  precious  metal,  but  that  the  vein 
is  a  thin  one.  Thin  veins  of  ore  some- 
limes  broaden  and  deepen  as  they  go 
onward,  and  it  is  our  hope  that  this 
may  be  the  cjise  with  Mr.  Watson. 
He  has  the  aspirations,  the  training, 
the  technique  of  a  true  poet ;  what  he 
at  present  lacks  is  the  higher  inspira- 
tion. If  he  has  strength  enough  for  a 
sustained  effort  of  imagination,  with- 
out losing  the  finished  manner  of  his 
earlier  work,  then  he  will  be  of  the 
company  of  the  poets  whose  fame  has 
been  so  dear  to  him.  Of  his  prose 
writing  we  need  not  speak.  They  are, 
as  their  title  indicates,  the  *'  Excur- 
sions of  a  Rhymer"  into  a  realm  which 
is  not  his  own.  There  he  has  many 
equals  and  superiors  ;  indeed,  even  his 
literary  taste  seems  to  desert  him,  since 
we  find  him  (in  the  introduction  to 
his  anthology  of  love  poems  entitled 
**  Lyric  Love ")  totally  failing  to  ap- 
preciate the  charm  of  the  Elizabethan 
song-writers.  But  this  matters  little. 
It  is  as  a  poet,  not  as  a  critic  of  poets, 
that  we  look  to  Mr.  Watson,  in  the 
hope  that  he  may  yet  win  his  place  in 
the  great  company  of  English  singers. 

Indeed,  if  Mr.  Watson  is  not  the 
poet  of  the  future,  we  shall  be  at  a  loss 
where  to  find  him.  It  is  true  that,  if 
the  phrases  of  reviewers  could  be 
trusted,  there  would  be  little  difficulty 
in  finding,  not  one  merely,  but  many 
poets  of  the  first  order  among  us  at 
this  day  ;  but  a  reviewer  who  knows 
how  hard  it  is  to  hold  the  balance  even 
between  the  present  and  the  past,  to 
be  just  without  being  either  cold  or 
effusive,  will  not  criticise  too  curiously 
the  phrases  of  others.  One  writer, 
whose  verse  has  been  conspicuously 
praised  by  critics  of  no  mean  order,  is 
Mr.  John  Davidson.  From  the  press 
notices  which  his  publisher  thought- 
fully appends  to  his  latest  volume,  in 
order  that  the  reader  may  be  spared 
the  trouble  of  forming  an  opinion  for 
himself,  one  learns  (if  one  does  not 
know  it  already)   that    he    is  a  very 
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remarkable  writer  indeed.  ^^  John  Da- 
vidson," we  are  told,  *'  is  a  prodigal  of 
every  divine  gift,  pouring  out  untold 
treasure  from  his  celestial  cornucopia. 
Fancy  and  inmgination,  wit  and  hu- 
mor, fun  and  epigram,  characteriza- 
tion and  creation  and  observation, 
iuHight  and  philosophy,  passion  and 
emotion  and  sincerity  —  all  are  his." 
These  are  big  words.  If  for  "John 
Davidson  "you  read  "William  Shake- 
speare," the  sentence  might  sUiiid ; 
but  if  you  substituted  Milton  or  Words- 
worth or  Byron,  the  critics  would  begin 
to  demur ;  and  how,  then,  of  John 
Davidson?  The  fact  is  that  all  de- 
pends on  the  scale  by  which  you  meas- 
ure. Helvellyn  is  a  notable  mountain, 
on  which  much  wealth  of  description 
may  be  lavished  ;  but  we  should  hardly 
speak  of  it  in  the  same  terms  if  it  stood 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Matterhorn. 
Among  the  contemporary  writers  of 
verse,  Mr.  Davidson  has  a  distinctly 
remarkable  individuality,  and  his  verse 
may  be  read  with  real  pleasure  and 
gratitude  ;  but  we  do  not  see,  in  any- 
thing that  he  has  written  already,  such 
qualities  as  to  make  us  look  to  him  to 
be  the  successor  of  Tennyson  and 
Browning  and  Swinburne. 

Mr.  Davidson's  most  notable  work  is 
contained  in  his  "Fleet  Street  Ec- 
logues "  and  his  new  volume  of  "  Bal- 
lads and  Songs."  The  former  consists 
of  a  series  of  lyrical  dialogues,  held  at 
different  seasons  of  the  year  by  a  group 
of  literary  men.  The  form  of  the  "  ec- 
logue," with  its  literary  associations 
that  cari7  us  back  to  Virgil  and  Theoc- 
ritus, throws  over  them  a  veil  of  grace- 
ful unreality  ;  but  through  all,  in  all 
the  four  principal  speakers,  we  see  the 
picture  of  a  London  man  of  letters,  half 
journalist  and  half  poet,  eating  out  his 
heart  in  Fleet  Street,  often  with  a  high 
entliusiasm  for  his  calling,  oftener  with 
a  weary  despair  at  the  apparent  usc- 
lessness  of  it  all,  which  finds  its  only 
refreshment  in  the  memory,  or,  better 
still,  the  sight  of  country  scenes  and 
animals  and  flowers.  There  are  many 
passages  of  great  vigor  and  beauty. 
The  despondent  journalist  complains 
that   the    dragons    of    gutter-writings 
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"  have  doomed  religion 
and  he  is  answered  :  — 

They  may  doom  till  the  noon  forsakes 
Her  dark,  star-daisied  lawn  ; 
They  may  doom  till  doomsday  breaks 
With  angels  to  trumpet  the  dawn  ; 
While  love  enchants  the  young, 
And  the  old  have  sorrow  and  care, 
No  song  shall  be  tmsung, 
Unprayed  no  prayer.  ^ 

And  the  same  speaker  waxes  eloquent 
in  praise  of  journalism  :  — 

When  the  damsel  had  her  bower, 
And  the  lady  kept  her  state. 
The  splendor  and  the  power 
That  made  adventm^  great. 
Were  not  more  strong  and  splendid 
Than  the  subtle  might  we  wield  ; 
Though  chivalry  be  ended, 
There  are  champions  in  the  field. 
Nor  are  we  warriors  glftless  : 
Deep  magic^s  in  our  stroke  ; 
Ours  are  the  shoes  of  swiftness  : 
And  ours  the  darkling  cloak  ; 
We  fear  no  golden  charmer ; 
We  dread  no  form  of  words  ; 
We  wear  enchanted  armor. 
We  wield  enchanted  swords.* 

But  the  most  notable  feature  of  the 
"  Eclogues  "  is  the  descriptions  of  coun- 
try scenery  with  which  they  abound. 
It  is  true  that  such  descriptions  are  the 
commonplace  of  the  modern  minor 
poet.  The  country  was  rediscovered 
by  Wordsworth,  and  the  great  poets  of 
this  reign  have  been  conspicuous  for 
their  accurate  observation  and  admi- 
rable use  of  natural  scenery  as  a  back- 
ground or  accessory  ;  but  it  is  the  minor 
poet  who  puts  his  whole  strength  into 
such  descnptions,  and  makes  them  the 
sole  motive  of  poem  after  poem.  Mr. 
Davidson's  pictures  have,  however,  a 
human  reference,  and  in  themselves 
they  are  true  (if  we  may  except  the 
earth -stopper  at  work  on  Christmas 
eve,  which,  we  fear,  would  imply 
hunting  on  Christmas  day)  and  pictur- 
esque.   For  instance  :  — 

Once,  In  June 
Upstream  I  went  to  hear  the  summer  tune 
The  birds  sing  at  Long  Ditton  in  a  vale 
Sacred  to  him  who  wrote  his  own  hearths 
tole. 

>  Fleet  Street  Eclogues,  p.  & 
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Of  singing  birds  that  hollow  is  the  haunt ; 
Never  was  such  a  place  for  singing  in  ! 
The  valley  overflows  with  song  and  chaunt, 
And  brimming  echoes  spill  the  pleasant 

din. 
High    in   the    oak-trees  where    the  fresh 

leaves  sprout, 
The    blackbirds    with    their   oboe   voices 

make 
The  sweetest  broken  music  all  about 
The  beauty  of  the  day  for  beauty's  sake.^ 

Or  this  extract  from  a  poet's  vision  :  — 

I  saw  a  sky  of  purple  gloom, 

That  glowed  as  from  a  Tyrian  loom, 

And  blushing  hills  perfumed  with  heath. 

And  flower-decked  valleys  hung  beneath, 

Where  water  purled  a  signal  noise, 

Melodious,  like  an  angePs  voice. 

And  there  were  forests  great  and  old. 

The  carpet  of  whose  fertile  mould 

Was  woven  of  ferns  and  lustrous  flowers  , 

And  caves  were  there  and  pleasant  bowers  ; 

And  rocks,  immortally  undressed, 

That  shone  through  many  a  loose  green 

VC8t.2 

The  special  characteristics  of  Mr. 
Davidson  are  freshness,  vigor,  rhetoric, 
independence.  There  is  nothing  strik- 
ingly original  about  his  ideas,  but  they 
are  expressed  with  an  energy  which 
proves  them  to  be  genuine  opinions 
and  not  conventional.  Of  all  minor 
poets,  the  most  minor  is  commonly  the 
meditative  bard,  who  moralizes  on  the 
scenery  which  he  minutely  describes. 
The  end  of  that  is  tedium  ;  but  Mr. 
Davidson's  most  hostile  critic  would 
not  call  him  tedious.  His  rhetorical 
qualities  come  out  more  strongly  in  his 
recent  volume  of  "  Ballads  and  Songs." 
We  are  not  concerned  to  defend  the 
opinions  expressed  in  them,  least  of  all 
the  (in  substance)  trite  and  shallow 
declamation  against  Christianity,  which 
Mr.  Davidson,  like  other  ephemeral 
writers  of  all  ages,  appears  to  identify 
with  warring  kings  and  persecuting 
priests  ;  but  we  willingly  acknowledge 
the  vigor  with  which  they  are  put  into 
verse.  For  the  two  longest  ballads,  in- 
deed, the  **  Ballad  in  Blank  Vei-se  of  the 
Making  of  a  Poet"  and  the  "  Ballad  of 
the  Exodus  from  Houndsditch,"  we  do 
not  greatly  care.    Declamations  against 

1  Fleet  Street  Eclogues,  p.  46. 
« Ibid.  p.  61. 


pseudo-Christianity  are  neither  new 
nor  useful,  and  it  requires  no  great 
courage  on  a  writer's  part  to  knock 
down  a  dummy  which  he  has  himself 
erected.  Only  the  strenuous  rhetorical 
style  of  the  latter  redeems  it  from  com- 
monplace. The  two  finest  poems  in 
the  volume,  to  our  mind,  are  the  "  Bal- 
lad of  a  Nun"  and  the  *' Ballad  of 
Heaven,"  while  "  Thirty  Bob  a  Week  '* 
is  a  striking  sketch  of  a  London  clerk's 
life,  worthy  to  rank  with  Mr.  Kipling's 
*' Barrack-Room  Ballads."  The  cen- 
tral idea  of  the  former  is  somewhat 
diflacult  to  justify  in  cold  blood,  but  the 
description  of  the  convent  with  which 
it  begins  is  one  of  the  best  things  of 
the  kind  which  Mr.  Davidson  has  done. 

High  on  a  hill  the  convent  himg. 

Across  a  duchy  looking  down. 
Where  everlasting  mountains  flung 

Their  shadows  over  tower  and  town. 

The  jewels  of  their  lofty  snows 
In  constellations  flashed  at  night ; 

Above  their  crests  the  moon  arose ; 
The  deep  earth  shuddered  with  delight. 

Long  ere  she  left  her  cloudy  bed. 
Still  dreaming  in  the  orient  land, 

On  many  a  mountain's  happy  head 
Dawn  lightly  laid  her  rosy  hand. 

The   adventurous    sun   took    Heaven    by 
storm ; 

Clouds  scattered  largesses  of  rain  ; 
The  sounding  cities,  rich  and  warm, 

Smouldered  and  glittered  in  the  plain. > 

We  have,  perhaps,  already  quoted 
overmuch  ;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from 
giving,  as  a  last  sample  of  Mr.  David- 
son's quality,  the  conclusion  of  the 
*'  Ballad  of  Heaven."  A  musician, 
wrapt  in  his  art,  has  seen  his  wife  and 
child  die,  and  his  heart  breaks  as  he 
feels  his  work  unaccomplished  and 
those  whom  he  loved  dead.  He  dies, 
and  finds  his  music  in  heaven. 

Grod,  smiling,  took  him  by  the  hand, 
And  led  him  to  the  brink  of  heaven  : 

He  saw  where  systems  whirling  stand, 
Where  galaxies  like  snow  are  driven. 

Dead  silence  reigned  ;  a  shudder  ran 
Through  space  ;  Time  furled  his  wearied 
wings ; 

>  Ballads  and  Songs,  p.  62. 
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A  slow  adagio  then  began 
Sweetly  resolving  troubled  things. 

The  dead  were  heralded  along  : 
As  if  with  drums  and  trumps  of  flame, 

And  flutes  and  oboes  keen  and  strong, 
A  brave  andante  singing  came. 

Then  like  a  python's  sumptuous  dress 
The  frame  of  things  was  cast  away. 

And  out  of  Time's  obscure  distress 
The  conquering  scherzo  thundered  Day. 

He  doubted  ;  but  God  said  *'  Even  so  : 
Nothing  is  lost  that's  wrought  with  tears  ; 

The  music  that  you  made  below 
Is  now  the  music  of  the  spheres. ^ 

"We  have  found  much  to  admire, 
much  to  enjoy,  in  Mr.  Davidson's 
verse  ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  in 
him  we  have  the  poet  of  the  future. 
Mr.  Davidson  is  an  accomplished  man 
of  letters,  skilled  in  prose  as  well  as 
in  verse  ;  a  dramatic  writer  of  some 
merit,  with  gifts  of  strength  and  inde- 
pendence, of  rhythm  and  rhetoric, 
which  make  all  his  work  interesting. 
But  these  are  not  enough  to  carry  a 
man's  work  far  beyond  his  own  day. 
He  lacks  the  greatness  of  conception, 
the  literary  tradition,  and  the  high 
ideal  which  we  look  for  in  the  great 
poet,  and  of  which  we  found  some 
share  in  the  writer  of  whom  we  were 
speaking  just  now.  Mr.  Davidson  has 
done  well  what  he  has  taken  in  hand  ; 
but  he  has  not  aimed  so  high  as  Mr. 
Watson.  To  both  we  owe  our  thanks  ; 
but  to  Mr.  Watson  more  of  our  admira- 
tion. 

One  young  writer  remains  whose 
claims  to  be  the  coming  poet  were 
trumpeted  in  no  measured  tone  (not 
by  himself,  be  it  said)  some  fifteen 
months  ago.  To  Mr.  Coventry  Pat- 
more  belongs  the  credit  of  having 
"  discovered ''  Mr,  Emncis  Thompson, 
whose  first  and  only  volume  of  verses 
came  with  all  the  shock  of  a  complete 
surprise  on  the  world  of  readers. 
Amid  all  the  volumes  of  poetry  for 
which  the  printing  press  is  annually 
responsible,  nothing  had  in  the  least 
resembled  the  manner  of  this  new 
writer.    A   young   poet   is    inevitably 

1  Ballads  and  Songs,  p.  77. 


imitative  to  some  extent ;  but  Mr. 
Thompson's  prototype  is  found,  not  iu 
Tennyson  or  Keats,  not  in  Wordsworth 
or  the  poets  of  the  last  century,  but  in 
the  religious  poets  of  the  Stuart  period. 
In  audacity  of  phrase,  in  far-fetched 
conceits,  in  coinage  of  new  and 
strange  words,  in  exuberance  of  figure 
and  metaphor,  even  in  lapses  of  taste 
and  exaggeration  of  fancifulness,  he 
finds  his  literary  ancestors  in  Vaughan 
and  Herbert,  Cowley  and  Crashaw. 
Mr.  Thompson  is,  indeed,  the  very 
antithesis  of  Mr.  William  Watson. 
He  has  the  exuberance  of  invention 
which  the  other  lacks ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  has  none  of  the  self- 
restraint,  the  fastidiousness,  the  ar- 
tistic finish,  the  transparent  lucidity, 
which  makes  Mr.  Watson's  vei*se  so 
pleasant  to  the  cultured  taste.  Mr. 
Thompson  does  violence  to  our  taste 
in  every  page,  yet  wins  pardon  by  the 
gorgeous  fancy  which  inspires  him. 
Much  of  his  verse  is  as  intolerable  as 
much  of  '^Endymion,"  but  it  has 
much,  too,  of  the  promise  of  "En- 
dymion."  If  Mr.  Thompson  has  his 
development  before  him  ;  if  he  can 
acquire  taste  and  judgment ;  if  he  can 
tame  the  luxuriance  of  his  fancy,  and 
keep  his  Pegasus  under  bridle,  he  may 
yet  produce  something  which  will  be 
as  great  an  advance  on  his  first  volume 
as  "  Saint  Agnes'  Eve  "  and  "  Hype- 
rion" are  upon  "Endymion."  Every- 
thing depends  upon  this  acquisition 
of  artistic  mastery  over  his  materials  ; 
for  in  the  other  gifts  of  the  poet,  im- 
agination and  warmth  of  feeling  and 
a  sense  of  rhythm,  he  has  shown 
already  that  he  is  richly  endowed. 
The  reader  who  wishes  to  see  Mr. 
Thompson's  extravagance  at  its  height 
may  be  referred  to  ''  A  Corymbus  for 
Autumn  ; "  we  prefer  to  quote,  as  the 
one  example  of  his  work  which  our 
space  will  admit,  some  lines  from  the 
fine  poem  entitled,  '^  The  Hound  of 
Heaven :  "  — 

I  fled  Him,  down  the  nights  and  down 

the  days  ; 
I  fled  Him,   down  the  arches  of  the 

years; 
I  fled  Him,  down  the  labyrinthine  ways 
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Of  my  own  mind ;  and  in  the  mist  of 
tears 
I  hid  from   Him,  and    under   nmning 
laughter. 
Up  vistaed  hopes  I  sped  ; 
And  shot,  precipitated 
Adown  Titanic  glooms  of  chasmed  fears, 
From  those  strong  Feet  that  followed, 
followed  after. 
But  with  unhurrying  chase. 
And  unperturbed  pace. 
Deliberate  speed,  majestic  instancy. 
They  beat — and  a  Voice  beat 
More  instant  than  the  Feet,  — 
**A11  things  betray  thee,  who  betrayest 
Me." 

I  tempted  all  His  servitors,  but  to  find 
My  own  betrayal  in  their  constancy, 
In  faith  to  Him  their  fickleness  to  me. 

Their  traitorous  trueness,  and  their  loyal 
deceit. 

To  all  swift  things  for  swiftness  I  did  sue  ; 
Clung  to  the  whistling  mane  of  every 
wind. 
But  whether  they  swept,  smoothly 

fleet. 
The  long  savannahs  of  the  blue  ; 
Or  whether.  Thunder-driven, 
They  clanged  his  chariot  'thwart  a 
heaven, 
Plashy  with  flying   lightnings  round  the 
spurn  o'  their  feet :  — 
Fear  wist  not  to  evade  as  Love  wist  to 
pursue. 
Still  with  unhunylng  chase. 
And  unperturbed  pace. 
Deliberate  speed,  majestic  instancy, 
Came  on  the  following  Feet, 
And  a  Voice  above  their  beat  — 
"Naught  shelters  thee,  who  wilt  not 
shelter  Me."  i 

Mr.  Thompson  bespeaks  our  favor 
as  the  kinsman  of  two  most  highly 
gifted  ladies,  Mrs  Meynell  and  Lady 
Butler  ;  he  wins  it  for  himself  by  the 
fervor  of  his  enthusiasm,  the  intense 
earnestness  of  his  poetic  and  religious 
aspirations,  by  tlie  promise  of  greater 
things  for  the  future  in  the  very  extent 
and  character  of  liis  lapses  from  perfec- 
tion in  the  present.  His  next  volume 
will  be  expected  with  no  ordinary  in- 
terest. He  has  secured  the  right  to  a 
favorable,  a  willing  hearing ;  and  it 
will  give  sincere  pleasure  to  all  lovers 

>  Poems,  p.  48. 


of  English  literature  if  he  can  show 
that  this  good-will  has  not  been  offered 
to  him  in  vain. 

So  much  and  no  more  can  we  say 
after  a  review  of  the  three  most  promi- 
nent among  the  younger  poets  of  to- 
day. The  promise  of  young  poets  is 
often  unfulfilled,  and  therefore  we  are 
forbidden  to  be  too  confident.  It  may 
be  that  we  have  still  many  years  to 
wait  before  a  successor  will  be  found 
for  the  throne  of  Tennyson.  The  great 
luminaries  of  the  poetic  heaven  have 
set,  and  in  the  darkness  we  hear  the 
question,  again  and  again  repeated, 
"Watchman,  what  of  the  night?" 
But  the  watchman,  taking  heed  not  to 
mistake  even  the  brightest  of  the  stars 
for  the  sun  of  heaven,  can  as  yet  an- 
swer nothing,  certain,  except  only  the 
promise,  **  The  morning  will  come." 


From  Longman's  Magaslne. 
ORASSE: 
**LA  GUEUSB  PARFUMEE." 

A  FEW  years  ago,  a  very  short 
paragraph  in  Murray's  "Handbook," 
"  Route  136.  From  Grenoble  to  Nice, 
by  Digne  and  Grasse,"  was  believed  to 
contain  all  that  a  tourist  need  care  to 
know  about  Grasse.  The  chief  fact 
there  stated,  that  "it  is,  after  Paris, 
the  most  extensive  manufactory  of 
perfumery  in  France,"  has  lost  no  whit 
of  its  importance,  but  Grasse  has  come 
to  much  honor  in  these  later  days,  and 
deserves  it  quite  as  much  in  right  of  its 
beautiful  situation,  picturesqueness,  and 
abundant  historical  interest,  as  of  its 
rose  fields  and  sweet-scented  indus- 
tries. 

These  industries  are  certainly  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  the  beauty  of  the 
country.  Prove uce  is  the  ganlen  of 
France,  and  Grasse  the  garden  of  Pro- 
veuce. 

Its  air  —  half  sea,  half  mountain  air 
—  is  scented  with  the  fragrance  of  roses 
and  orange  flowers,  and  whithersoever 
you  go,  not  a  bare  patch  is  to  be  seen. 
Even  the  distant  Esterels  are  clothed 
with  verdure. 
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From  tlie  heights  of  BocavigDon  you 
look  down  ou  a  wavy  forest  of  grey- 
greeu  olive-trees,  which,  as  the  fierce 
sunlight  catches  their  wliite  -  lined 
leaves,  seem  to  be  burning  in  a  silver 
fire,  but  not  until  you  descend  do  you 
see  that  each  strip  of  ground  of  some 
few  yards'  width  —  sometimes  only 
some  few  feet  —  has  been  seized  on 
an^  planted  with  vines,  oranges,  and 
olives,  under  which  again  are  patches 
of  tender  green  corn,  or  beds  of 
narcissus,  or  violets,  and  that  these 
conquests  have  been  maintained  by 
innumera1)le  walls.  Bit  by  bit,  nearly 
all  the  cultivated  land  has  been  won  by 
hanl  labor.  "If  the  soil  of  Provence 
were  to  be  valued  at  the  price  of  the 
best  land  in  France,"  wrote  Mirabeau, 
**  its  entire  rental  would  not  defray  the 
cost  of  the  walls  that  are  used  for  hold- 
ing it  up." 

Grasse  has  as  many  of  these  mura 
sees  as  any  other  part  of  Provence,  for 
it  stands  ten  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
above  the  sea  on  the  slope  of  Boca- 
vignon,  though  even  in  the  valley  walls 
are  often  a  necessity.  No  fruit  tree 
that  will  grow,  or  sweet-scented  flower 
which  can  be  made  to  yield  up  its 
essences,  is  neglected  here.  Early  and 
late  we  see  the  peasants  in  their  pretty 
mulberry  and  blue  apparel,  hard  at 
work  among  their  olive  and  orange 
trees  and  rose  gardens  ;  but  the  rose 
gardens  themselves  are  rather  disap- 
pointing, for  all  the  best  flowers  are 
gathered  in  the  earliest  hours  of  the 
morning  —  if  possible,  before  the  rays 
of  the  sun  have  begun  to  shine  on 
them.  It  is  therefore  in  private  gar- 
dens that  we  must  look  for  beautiful 
roses.  Chief  among  these  is  the  lovely 
little  yellow  one,  which  flowers  with  a 
profusion  altogether  undreamed  of  by 
dwellers  **  in  the  cold  far  north."  It 
flings  one  flower-laden  spray  over  an- 
other until  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  you  may  buiy  your  arm  in  clusters 
of  cool  roses  to  the  depth  of  a  third  of 
a  yard,  and  most  of  these  flower  and 
facie  unseen.  Everything  flourishes  at 
Grasse.  "  I  shall  not  stay  here,"  said 
a  young  German  gardener  who  had 
come  to  the  south  to  study  gardening 
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under  new  conditions.  "There  is 
nothing  to  learn  here.  Nature  works 
with  you.  I  shall  go  to  England."  So 
true  is  this  that  there  never  can  have 
been  much  need  for  a  ceremony  which 
only  fell  into  disuse  at  the  end  of  last 
century,  up  to  which  time  the  garden- 
ers of  Grasse,  with  lighted  torches  in 
their  hands,  went  annually  in  solemn 
procession  to  the  spring  called  the 
Foux,  to  offer  up  their  prayers  to  it  in 
the  hope  of  rendering  it  propitious  to 
them  during  the  coming  3'ear. 

Grasse  has  for  some  centuries  been 
celebrated  for  its  perfumes  —  its  scented 
soaps  and  oils.  What  industry  can  bo 
sweeter  and  more  idyllic  ?  All  its 
ways  seem  to  presuppose  pleasantness 
and  all  its  paths  peace,  and  yet  from 
the  very  earliest  times  until  the  last 
century  or  so  there  has  often  been  hard 
fighting  at  Grasse  and  much  cruel 
suffering.  Not  to  speak  of  the  incur- 
sions of  remote  and  barbarous  tribes, 
whose  names  belong  to  the  very  dawn 
of  history,  or  of  the  Moors,  who  were 
apt  to  make  their  way  there  and  carry 
off  the  inhabitants  to  slavery,  Grasse 
has  had  its  hand-to-hand  conflicts  be- 
tween Guelphs  and  Ghibelliiis,  has 
been  sacked  by  the  Spaniards,  involved 
in  the  disputes  of  rival  popes,  in  those 
of  the  Savoyards  and  Angevins,  had 
its  fortifications  destroyed  by  Francis 
I.  on  the  approach  of  Charles  V.,  been 
sacked  by  Charles  V.  when  he  did  ap- 
proach, has  suffered  in  the  War  of 
Succession  in  Poland,  and  been  the 
woi-se  for  Maria  Theresa's  war  with 
Frederick  the  Great.  This  is  by  no 
means  all  ;  for  just  as  the  earthquake 
of  Lisbon  made  itself  felt  in  this  dis- 
tant town,  so  has  almost  every  Euro- 
pean war  for  centuries  made  itself  felt 
here  directly  or  indirectly,  hut  always 
to  the  sensible  loss  of  the  industrious 
and  money-making  Grassois.  Either 
their  town  was  occupied  b}'  the  enemy 
or  its  forlidcalions  were  destroyed  lest 
it  should  be  occupied,  but  in  either 
case  it  was  laid  under  contribution  by 
both  sides.  Sometimes  it  is  amusing 
(to  us)  to  find  that  the  enemy  de- 
manded ten  thousand  bottles  of  8C(^nt 
as  rausom,  but  this  was  only  in  addi- 
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tiou  to  as  much  money  as  would  have 
been  demanded  without  the  perfume. 

Most  of  the  scent  manufactories  of 
Grasse  occupy  old  convents,  or  are 
built  on  their  sites.  That  of  M.  Chiris, 
the  most  important  of  all,  is  on  the  site 
of  the  Capucins.  It  was  to  this  manu- 
factory that  the  queen  went  in  1891, 
and  was  led  over  fragrant  flooi*s  to  see 
the  processes  of  capturing  sweet  odors  ; 
for  there  was  not  a  corridor  or  chamber 
which  had  not  been  carpeted  with  pale 
Parma  violets  and  bright  golden  jon- 
quils, armnged  so  as  to  form  a  pattern. 
M.  M.  Bruno  Court's  is,  to  our  mind, 
the  most  picturesque  of  the  manufac- 
tories in  Grasse,  for  its  work  is  carried 
on  in  what  was  once  the  Franciscan 
convent,  and  the  triage  des  roses  (i.e., 
the  stripping  the  petals  from  the  calyx) 
takes  place  in  what  was  the  church, 
which,  when  we  saw  it,  was  open  from 
rose -strewn  floor  to  raftered  roof. 
Kow,  we  fear,  an  upper  chamber  has 
been  built  under  the  roof,  which  much 
injures  the  effect.  The  women  who 
fill  this  building  now  have,  so  far  as 
we  can  see,  no  other  thought  than  how 
to  increase  their  daily  tale  of  rose- 
leaves.  The  rope-girdled  monks  who 
established  themselves  in  it  six  huu- 
dren  years  ago  were  very  soon  accused 
of  having  no  other  thought  or  care 
than  that  of  persuading  people  to  be 
buried  in  their  church  for  the  sake  of 
the  fees.  "  Saint  Francis  gets  three 
out  of  every  four  corpses  and  goes  to 
law  for  the  fourth,"  says  the  proverb, 
and  its  truth  seemed  to  be  proved  some 
years  ago,  when  the  old  burial-ground 
had  to  be  disturbed,  and  the  number  of 
human  bones  that  were  brought  to 
light  was  simply  astounding. 

When  M.  M.  Bruno  Court  bought 
this  old  and  much  profaned  convent  in 
1857  it  was  a  mere  shell,  its  beautiful 
facade  having  been  carried  off  a  few 
yeai*s  before  to  form  the  street  front  of 
the  Eglise  de  I'Oratoire. 

Many  are  the  processes  which  have 
to  be  gone  through  before  perfumes, 
pommades^  toilet  waters,  and  savons 
super  fins  duldfiis  receive  a  being.  The 
cueillagej  tricige^  enfleurage^  each  in  turn 
plays  a  part,  but  the  triage,  which  is 


the  preparation  of  the  flowers  for 
use,  is  the  prettiest.  Little  is  seen  of 
the  cueillage,  unless  it  be  that  of 
the  orange-blossoms,  when  men  and 
women  work  their  way  into  the  densest 
parts  of  the  closely  growing,  round- 
topped  trees,  and  look  as  if  they  had 
been  capriciously  stuck  in  by  some- 
powerful  enemy  and  then  left..  Most 
of  the  other  flowers  are  gathered  be- 
fore dawn,  that  the  sun  may  not  rob 
them  of  any  of  their  perfume.  The 
rose  gardens,  alas  I  are  little  more  than 
glorified  potato  fields.  The  bushes  are 
kept  low,  and  only  one  kind  of  rose  ia 
grown.  This  is  the  Bulgarian  —  not 
chosen  because  it  has  more  scent,  but 
because  it  contains  more  essential  oil. 

To  strip  the  moist,  sweet  petals  from 
the  calyx  of  a  rose,  scarcely  seems  hard 
labor,  and  yet  if,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case  in  the  height  of  the  flower  season,, 
that  task  is  prolonged  from  four  in  the 
morning  till  eleven  at  night,  or  even 
later,  with  very  brief  intervals  for 
taking  food,  it  becomes  extremely  irk- 
some. 

When  orange-flowers  are  under 
treatment  the  triage  is  still  more  try- 
ing. Not  only  are  they  smaller  and 
less  progress  is  made,  but  their  scent 
produces  something  rather  like  hay 
fever,  but  much  worse.  On  the  people 
who  gather  the  orange  blossoms,  too, 
the  pollen  acts  as  a  poison,  and  though 
the  odd,  broad-bonnetted  figures  look 
as  if  they  were  so  firmly  wedged  into 
the  trees  that  nothing  can  dislodge 
them,  they  not  infrequently  startle  the 
bystanders  by  falling  fainting  to  the 
ground. 

Grasse  Hterally  coins  money  from 
flowers,  and,  not  perhaps  unnaturally, 
they  are  regarded  almost  entirely  as  a 
crop.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  give 
any  very  accurate  idea  of  the  price 
that  growers  obtain,  for  it  varies 
according  to  the  seasons.  For  roses 
it  is  from  eight  to  twelve  sous  the 
kilo.,  jessamine  three  francs,  cassia 
eight  to  ten  fi*aucs,  or  sometimes  even 
so  much  as  twenty.  Two  years  ago 
we  read  in  the  Daily  Netos  of  a  strike, 
or  proposed  strike,  among  the  orange- 
flower  growers  of  Golfe  Jouan  and  the 
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district  around.  "It  is,"  says  that 
paper,  "the  only  district  of  France 
wliere  orange-trees  are  grown,  and 
they  are  the  chief  wealth  of  the  small 
farmers.  The  flowers  are  gathered  in 
May,  and  are  bought  by  the  local  per- 
fumers at  prices  ranging  in  different 
years  from  threepence-halfpenny  to 
sevenpence  a  pound.  One  year  they 
were  even  as  high  as  fifteen-pence 
a  pound.  This  year,  however,  the 
Grasse  perfumers  have  agreed  among 
themselves  not  to  pay  the  farmers 
moi*e  than  a  penny  a  pound,  on  the 
ground  that  this  year's  crop  has  been 
remarkably  abundant." 

The  growers  said  that  this  would 
hardly  pay  the  cost  of  gathering.  Two 
hundred  of  them  determined  to  resist, 
and  entered  into  a  written  bond  not  to 
sell  any  orange-flowers  except  at  a 
profitable  rate  ;  after  which  another 
meeting  was  to  be  held  to  decide 
whether  that  arrangement  should  be 
continued,  or  the  entire  crop  destroyed 
as  a  warning  to  all  hard-hearted  per- 
fumers. We  never  saw  the  end  of 
this,  but  imagine  that  the  higher 
powers  yielded,  or  we  should  liave 
heard  more,  and  that  the  flowers  were 
taken  to  the  manufactory,  where,  from 
dawn  to  noon  and  later  —  for  some  of 
them  come  from  distant  villages  — 
carts  fliled  with  sacks  that  might,  from 
their  appearance,  contain  nothing  more 
attractive  than  potatoes,  are  driven 
up. 

And  yet,  when  these  dull-looking 
sacks  have  been  weighed,  and  their 
weight  inscribed,  and  if  it  chance  to  be 
the  rose  season  —  the  prettiest  and 
sweetest  season  of  all  —  it  is  a  joy  to 
see  their  contents  tumbled  out  on  the 
tables  by  which  the  trieuses  are  sitting, 
until  they  lie  before  them  in  heaps  of 
nearly  a  yard  high,  and  the  rest  is  laid 
on  the  floor  until  the  whole  of  it,  with 
the  exception  of  narrow  footpaths  for 
the  workpeople,  is  covered.  It  is 
"roses,  roses,  all  the  way,"  and  the 
perfume  is  delicious. 

This  is  by  no  means  done  for  artistic 
delight  —  there  is  a  purely  prosaic 
reason  for  it.  The  flowers  have  been 
torn  from   the  parent  stem   with  the 


dew  still  on  them,  and  are  spread  out 
to  dry,  flrstly,  because,  if  not,  they 
might  rot  with  damp,  and  secondly, 
because  drying  them  makes  the  after 
processes  more  easy. 

No  sight  could  well  be  more  charm- 
ing than  the  triage  des  roses  in  this 
large  and  lofty  hall,  where  the  double 
row  of  wide  tables  which  run  almost 
from  end  to  end  of  it  are  piled  high 
with  flowers,  and  the  sun  shines  on 
and  through  the  rich  pink  petals,  and 
lights  up  the  faces  of  the  workers. 
They  are  almost  without  an  exception 
women,  some  old,  some  young — many 
very  handsome.  Their  faces  are  often 
of  the  Napoleonic  type.  They  are  all 
laughing  and  talking,  and  doing  this 
unreproved ;  for  theirs  is  not  head 
work,  and  they  are  paid  according 
to  the  weight  of  the  petals  they 
pick  off,  and,  what  is  more,  each 
piece  of  work  is,  very  wisely,  paid  for 
when  done,  which  prevents  any  mis- 
take or  dispute.  Each  worker  has  a 
large  basket ;  when  this  is  full  she 
takes  it  to  a  woman  in  authority  at  the 
end  of  the  room,  who  weighs  it  and 
pays  her  at  once  —  the  already  ascer- 
tained weight  of  the  basket  being 
deducted.  Four  sous  per  kilo,  is  the 
price  paid  for  triage^  and  the  trieuse 
drops  the  coins  which  she  receives  into 
a  pocket  which  jingles  with  money 
received  for  other  full  baskets,  and 
back  she  goes  to  earn  more.  All  the 
women  are  clean  and  tidy  —  indeed, 
that  is  the  case  all  over  Grasse,  and 
beggars  are  rarely  seen  ;  when  they 
are,  they  are  branded  as  ces  PUmon- 
tais  by  the  inhabitants,  who  say  that 
these  mountaineers  come  to  Grasse  to 
find  work,  and  go  out  betimes  in  the 
morning,  leaving  their  children  w^holly 
unprovided  with  food,  and  with  no 
other  resource  but  to  beg. 

None  of  the  Grasse  children  looked 
poor.  Never  once  did  we  see  one  bare- 
footed or  in  rags.  Even  the  gamin  wlio 
does  his  utmost  to  be  in  rags  by  sliding 
and  shuflling  about  on  the  stone  steps 
and  walls  is  in  whole  garments,  and  we 
were  told  by  M.  Court  that  most  of  the 
women  who  were  at  work  owned  a  bit 
of  land,  and  some  of  them  quite  a  good- 
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sized  piece.  They  began,  he  said,  by 
baying  a  yard  or  two  and  building  a 
hut  on  it,  someliiues  so  small  and  low 
that  they  could  not  stand  upright  in  it, 
but  had  just  room  enough  to  creep  in- 
side and  lie  down  to  sleep.  Then  they 
turned  their  remaining  fragment  of 
land  into  a  garden,  and  went  to  it  every 
Saturday  night,  slept  there,  gardened 
all  Sunday,  and  went  back  to  work 
in  town  early  on  Monday  morning. 
(What  is  called  early  in  the  morning  at 
Grasse  is,  by  the  way,  something  very 
different  from  what  is  called  early  in 
this  country.)  They  sold  the  produce 
of  their  land,  he  said,  saved  every 
penny  they  could,  and  were  very  soon 
able  to  buy  more  land.  They  always 
hold  on  to  this  land,  and  refuse  to  sell 
it  at  almost  any  price,  and  generally 
end  by  becoming  proprietors  of  good 
houses  and  large  gardens. 

When  the  rose  leaves  have  passed 
from  the  hands  of  these  peasant  pro- 
prietors, they  are  shot  down  through  a 
trap  door  at  the  other  end  of  the  build- 
ing to  be  dealt  with  by  art.  It  is  not 
the  art  of  Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  but  how 
he  would  revel  in  such  wealth  of  flut- 
tering pink  petals  as  models,  and  how 
ill  they  are  treated  here  I  When  we 
saw  them  being  thrust  into  cauldrons 
of  boiling  lard,  we  bewailed  their  fate, 
but  M.  Court  quoted  Malherbe,  and 
told  us  that  roses  were  only  born  to  live 
Vespace  d^un  matiriy  but  that  in  his 
parfumerie  they  were  translated  into 
immortality.  It  takes,  however,  six- 
teen thousand  kilos,  of  rose  petals  to 
make  one  kilo,  of  attar  of  roses  I  The 
ambition  of  the  Grasse  perfumers  is  to 
have  it  acknowledged  that  their  attar  is 
the  best  in  the  world. 

Attar  of  roses  and  Nh^oly  Bigarrade, 
which  is  made  of  the  flowers  of  the 
bitter  orange,  and  largely  used  in  Co- 
logne as  a  basis  for  eaii  de  Cologne^ 
are  the  most  valuable  productions  of 
Grasse.  The  fact  of  this  export  ex- 
plains much.  It  would  indeed  have 
been  contrary  to  all  Southey's  teaching 
and  travellers'  experience  to  believe 
that  any  sweet  scent  could  be  found  in 
Colosjne,  unless  the  greater  part  of  it 
had  been  imported. 


Most  of  the  perfumes  are  made  by 
ei\fleurage^  Le.,  laying  freshly  giithered 
flowers  in  a  glass  case,  the  lid  of  which 
is  spread  with  a  coating  of  lard,  half  an 
inch  thick.  This  in  the  course  of 
twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  absorbs  all 
the  essential  oil.  The  flowers  are  not 
spread  thickly  in  the  case  ;  the  glass  is 
evenly  covered  with  them  and  little 
more,  but  the  coating  of  lard  requires 
many  relays  of  flowers  before  it  is  im- 
pregnated with  sufficient  perfume.  The 
number  of  relays  of  course  depends  on 
the  kind  of  flower  used.  Some  are 
changed  thirty  times,  some  even  as 
many  as  eighty,  othera  only  five  or  six. 
The  lard  is  afterwards  melted  and 
mixed  with  spirit,  which,  combining 
with  the  volatile  oil,  rises  to  the  top 
and  is  captured  and  filtered.  It  is  sad 
to  see  the  flowers  which  have  been 
used  in  making  pommade  when,  all  the 
virtue  having  gone  out  of  them,  they 
are  carted  away  to  be  used  to  promote 
the  growth  of  other  roses,  which  in 
turn  will  die  the  same  death.  We  think 
of  Mrs.  Browning's  poem  and  say. 

Oh  rose,  who  dares  to  name  thee  ? 

No  longer  roseate  now,  nor  soft,  nor  sweet, 

but  a  mass  of   something  that  looks 
like  dirty  paper  badly  reduced  to  pulp. 

In  one  year  Madame  de  Pompadour 
is  said  to  have  spent  five  hundred 
thousand  francs  in  perfumes.  Are 
many  such  customers  to  be  found 
now  ?  Madame  Dubarry  owed  her 
perfumer  2,275  livres  6  sols  at  her 
death.  History  does  not  say  whether 
this  was  for  a  year's  perfumes  or 
whether  the  account  had  '^  run  on." 
Luckless  Dubarry,  who  might  have  es- 
caped had  she  but  believed  in  her  dan- 
ger 1  Grasse  is  the  better  for  her 
death,  for  to  this  day  a  series  of  pic- 
tures which  she  commissioned  Frago- 
nard  to  paint  for  her  pavilion  at 
Luciennes  remains  in  the  house  in 
which  that  painter  dwelt  —  Maison 
Malvilan,  still  occupied  by  one  of  his 
descendants.  How  did  Fragouard  him- 
self escape?  Perhaps,  as  the  walls 
and  staircase  of  his  house  would  seem 
to  indicate,  because  he  knew  how  to 
go  with  the  times.    He  sometimes  was 
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heard  to  Bay  that  '^  Nature  had  let  him 
be  boru  poor,  and  had  said,  *Tire-toi 
de  I'affaiie  com  me  tu  pourras  I '  "  At 
the  critical  period  of  the  Revolution  he 
certainly  did  so  with  great  success. 
These  walls  are  ornamented  with  Rev- 
olutionary emblems,  but  they  are  so 
skilfully  and  artistically  combined  that 
the  effect  is  excellent.  Bundles  of 
fasces,  Phrygian  caps,  heads  of  Lib- 
erty, and  heads  of  so-called  lovers  of 
liberty  are  there  in  all  their  grim  aus- 
terity ;  and  yet,  amusingly  enough,  it 
is  evident  that  the  painter's  imagina- 
tion has  sometimes  strayed  into  paths 
more  coligenial  to  it,  for  the  cords 
which  bind  the  fasces  together  never 
can  help  tying  tbemselves  into  true 
lover's  knots.  The  pictures  done  for 
Madame  Dubarry  depict  courtly  lovera 
of  the  Louis  XY.  period,  and  are,  of 
course,  highly  conventional  and  some- 
what superflcial,  but,  in  spite  of 
strained  composition,  singularly  grace- 
ful. They  show,  perhaps,  what  Gains- 
borough might  have  been  if,  like 
Fragonard,  he  had  been  a  pupil  of 
Chardin,  and  of  ^^  the  Anacreon  of 
Painting,"  Boucher.  "  If  you  take  the 
old  masters  seriously,  you  are  a  ruined 
man,"  said  Boucher,  when  Fragonard, 
who  had  won  the  grand  prix  de  pein- 
turBy  was  going  to  Rome.  He  did  not 
take  them  seriously. 

Fragonard's  house  is  just  below  the 
Cours,  and  the  Cours  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  public  walks  imagina- 
ble. Long  rows  of  micocouUers  afford 
shelter  from  heat  and  rain,  and  from 
beneath  them  can  be  seen  a  magnid- 
cent  view  of  mountains  dying  away 
into  the  sea  and  the  lovely  valleys 
which  slope  down  from  Grasse  to 
Cannes,  dotted  with  villages.  How 
many  among  the  crowds  who  go  to  hear 
the  military  band  play  in  the  Place 
du  Clavecin,  which  forms  part  of  the 
Cours,  know  or  remember  that  in  the 
narrow  part  of  this  Place,  whose  harp- 
sichord-like shape  gave  it  its  name, 
Me89%€ur8  le8  Vengeurs  de  la  Lot  set  up 
their  guillotine  ?  There  it  remained 
all  but  en  permanence,  only  leaving  the 
spot  to  take  little  trips  to  Aix  or  Dra- 
guignan    when    wanted    there.      Who 


does  not  remember  that  grim  descrip- 
tion in  Victor  Hugo's  **  Quatre-Vingt- 
Treize  "  of  a  meeting  with  one  of  these 
hideous  machines  when  on  such  a  jour- 
ney ? 

In  the  Place  du  Clavecin,  tbo,  was 
(during  the  Revolution)  built  up  a 
painted  figure  of  the  Goddess  of  Lib- 
erty. She  was  dressed  like  ^Uhe  free 
Peoples  of  Antiquity  ; "  a  Phrygian  cap 
was  set  on  her  head,  and  then,  close  by 
the  guillotine,  but  facing  the  Cours  nnd 
sea,  she  was  left  to  watch  the  crimes 
that  were  committed  in  her  name. 

Six-and-twenty  victims  perished  here, 
and,  as  was  often  the  case,  it  was  for- 
eign interference  which  brought  most 
of  them  to  the  scaffold.  The  king 
of  Sardinia,  who  was  Louis  XVI.'s 
brother-in-law,  declared  war  against 
that  king's  enemies,  and  many  of  those 
who  were  executed  were  supposed  to 
be  in  league  with  him. 

"  Was  it  not  here  that  they  placed 
the  Goddess  of  Liberty  ?  "  we  asked  an 
old  man  who  saw  us  looking  at  the  nar- 
row end  of  the  Place  du  Clavecin,  and 
knew  what  had  happened  there.  **La 
D^esse  de  la  Liberty?"  he  repeated 
thoughtfully.  "Ah,  vous  voulcz  dire 
la  Reine  d'Angleterre.  Kon,  elle  ^tait 
au  Grand  H6tel.  £Ile  restait  \k  un 
niois  en  tier,  et  elle  ^tait  tr^s  contente 
de  notre  pays."  The  connection  of 
ideas  was  delightful,  and  we  felt  that 
our  country  had  received  a  tribute. 

Near  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
Place  du  Clavecin  is  the  Maison  Amic, 
still  sometimes  proudly  called  Maison 
du  Ddpartement  (du  Var),  because  in 
1793  Barras  and  Frdron,  representa- 
tives of  the  people  attached  to  the 
army  of  Italy,  ordered  the  seat  of  de- 
partmental government  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  Grasse  from  Toulon,  where 
*•  un  pr^tendu  commits  (sic)  central, 
reprouv^  par  la  loi,  enchatnait  toutes 
les  deliberations." 

In  1810  Pauline  Bonaparte,  in  dis- 
grace with  her  husband  and  brother, 
and  much  out  of  health,  took  up  her 
abode  in  this  house.  Her  pale,  snd 
face  touched  the  townsfolk,  especially 
the  municipal  authorities,  and  it  is  said 
that  during  the  winter  which  she  spent 
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Id  Grasse,  one  of  their  most  important 
duties  —  it  was  a  self-imposed  one  — 
was  to  see  that  nothing  over  which 
tliey  had  any  control  interfered  with 
the  restoration  of  her  health.  Her 
neiTes  were  shattered  —  even  a  Bona- 
parte could  have  nerves  —  so  the  bell- 
ringer  was  forbidden  to  ring  the  great 
bell  of  the  cathedral,  Sauveterre  (the 
only  one  which  had  not  been  broken  up 
when  the  nation  proclaimed  that  it  had 
need  of  cannon),  the  milkmen  to  make 
early  morning  hideous  by  their  cries  ; 
and  the  mules  carrying  olives  to  the 
millp  had  to  perform  the  journey  with- 
out wearing  their  jangling  bells. 
Princess  Borghese's  favorite  resort  was 
a  beautiful  grove  of  evergreen  oaks 
on  the  hillside,  called  the  Courade. 
Thither  she  was  carried  in  her  sedan 
chair,  and  sat  for  hours  on  a  seat  rudely 
carved  out  of  the  rock,  which  is  still 
there. 

Grasse  behaved  kindly  to  Pauline  — 
not  so  kindly  to  Napoleon  himself, 
when  in  the  early  morning  he  arrived 
on  his  way  from  Elba,  and  was  not 
only  refused  means  of  transport  but 
food.  He  knew  the  district  well,  and, 
when  in  power,  had  planned  a  road 
from  Lyons  to  Antibes,  and  believed 
that  it  had  been  made.  It  had  not,  and 
the  road  by  which  he  had  to  go  may  be 
seen  near  the  Place  de  la  Foux.  When 
he  saw  the  steep,  narrow,  zigzag  road 
known  as  la  route  escarpe'e,  which, 
though  in  many  places  little  better  than 
the  bed  of  a  dried-up  water-course,  was 
then  the  only  means  of  reaching  his 
destination,  he  abandoned  the  herline 
in  which  he  was  travelling,  and  two 
small  cannon  which  he  had  brouglit 
with  him  from  Elba,  and  pursued  his 
way  as  best  he  might.  Numbers  of 
the  Grassois  followed  him  with  fruit 
and  flowers,  and  offers  to  die  for  him. 
He  halted  about  a  mile  from  Grasse  for 
breakfast,  on  what  is  now  called  Pla- 
teau Napoleon.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
bcjiutiful  spots  on  earth.  Even  he, 
full  as  his  mind  was  of  what  lay  before 


him,  could  not  refrain  from  admira- 
tion. His  resting-place  is  marked  by 
three  tall  cypresses  planted  close  to- 
gether. No  one  should  leave  Grasse 
without  seeing  it,  but  the  same  might 
be  said  of  so  many  other  places  in  the 
neighborhood  ;  weeks  might  be  spent, 
and  fresh  beauties  would  be  discovered 
every  day. 

Grasse  itself  is  very  picturesque. 
Its  streets  lie  one  above  the  other  on 
the  hillside,  like  rows  of  seats  in  an 
amphitheatre.  Many  of  them  are  mere 
alleys,  in  which  you  can  easily  touch 
the  houses  on  both  sides  ;  they  are 
dirty,  though  every  day  washed  by  the 
waters  of  the  Foux  ;  they  are  ill-smell- 
ing, though  in  certain  seasons  an  odor 
of  orange-blossoms  never  seems  to  be 
absent  from  some  of  them,  and  gusts 
of  sweet  scents  of  all  kinds  burst  forth 
from  the  open  doora  of  perfumeries  at 
every  turn.  And  yet,  though  Grasse 
won  from  Bishop  Godeau  the  name  of 
La  Gueuse  Parfunide,  and  though  that 
name  tits  it  even  unto  this  day,  it  is 
not  supposed  to  be  more  unhealthy 
than  the  generality  of  health  resorts, 
and  is  very  much  more  interesting  than 
most. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Lord 
Brougham  all  but  selected  it  as  an 
abode  instead  of  Cannes,  and  was  only 
prevented  by  discovering  that  the  man 
who  had  agreed  to  sell  him  land  would 
be  excommunicated  for  selling  to  a 
heretic.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  beauty 
of  the  place  is  certainly  in  danger  now. 
The  inhabitants  are  bent  on  turning  it 
into  une  belle  station  hivemale,  t.6., 
something  as  like  Cannes  as  is  attain- 
able. The  queen's  visit  has  given  an 
impetus ;  the  Grasse  newspapers  are 
jubilant  over  the  fact  that  their  town 
has  entered  on  the  track  of  progress 
and  prosperity.  They  summon  the 
inhabitants  to  strike  while  the  iron  is 
hot,  to  pierce  the  town  with  arteries, 
to  make  boulevards  and  coquettes  con- 
structions—  in  fact,  to  ruin  the  beauty 
that  we  go  to  see. 

Margaret  Hunt. 
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Prom  Temple  Bar. 
AN  OLD  SOCIETY  WIT. 
BT  MRS.  ANDREW  CROSSE. 

The  burden  of  one  of  the  popular 
«ong8  ill  1815  was  "  All  the  World's  ia 
Paris."  The  Restoration  had  opened 
once  more  *'  the  gay  metropolis "  to 
the  votaries  of  fashion,  who  now  might 

Range  the  Boulevards,  and  enjoy  aU 
The  orgies  of  the  Palais  Royal. 

Amongst  the  crowd  was  Luttrell,  the 
author  of  the  couplet,  and  his  friend 
Rogers,  the  banker-poet.  They  were 
sauntering  through  the  Louvre  to- 
gether, when  some  ladies  accosted  the 
former  gentleman.  A  few  words  were 
exchanged,  followed  by  formal  bows, 
and  then  they  parted.  Luttrell  rejoined 
his  friend,  saying,  "It  is  a  curious 
thing,  one  of  those  ladies  c«ame  up  to 
me,  and  said,  'Is  your  name  Lut- 
trell? '  "  "  And  was  it  ?  "  said  Rogers. 
This  peculiar  rejoinder  conveyed  a 
sneer  that  perhaps  no  other  than  the 
mordant  tongue  of  Rogers  could  have 
littered  ;  the  only  wonder  is  that  it  was 
forgiven. 

We  learn  from  the  "Greville  Me- 
moirs "  that  "  Rogei*s  and  Luttrell  were 
always  bracketed  together  —  intimate 
friends  —  seldom  apart,  and  always 
hating,  abusing,  and  ridiculing  each 
other." 

The  covert  sneer  conveyed  in  the 
words  "  was  it  your  name  ? "  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  society 
wit,  who  delighted  two  generations  by 
his  brilliant  talk,  was  a  natural  son  of 
Lord  Carhampton.  In  early  life  the 
earl  was  known  as  the  Colonel  Luttrell, 
flagellated  in  "Junius's  Letters,"  and 
of  whom  Horace  Walpole  remarked 
that ''  the  court  had  crammed  him  into 
the  House  of  Commons  instead  of 
Wilkes." 

Somewhere  about  the  time  of  the 
noted  Middlesex  election  of  1769,  the 
boy  was  born  wlio  was  subsequently 
permitted  to  bear  his  father's  family 
•name.  It  is  believed  that  his  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  a  gardener  at 
Woodstock,  of  the  name  of  Harman. 
There  is  no  certainty  as  to  the  date  of 
Henry    Luttrell's   birth.    He   died    in 


1851 ;  some  accounts  say  he  was  in  his 
eighty-second  year,  others  that  he  liad 
attained  the  age  of  eighty-six. 

On  the  evidence  of  Moore's  diary 
(August,  1824)  it  would  appear  that 
Luttrell  had  a  sister,  for  while  he  was 
staying  at  Bo  wood  that  autumn,  Moore 
invited  him  to  dine  at  his  cottage,  some 
three  miles  from  Lord  Lansdowne's 
place.  When  the  day  was  fixed, "  Sent 
off,"  writes  Moore,  *'  an  invitation  to 
Luttrell's  sister,  Mrs.  Scott  and  her 
husband,  to  meet  Luttrell  and  Nugent 
at  dinner  on  Friday."  We  gather  also 
from  the  diary,  that  the  Scotts  lived  for 
some  years  in  or  near  Devizes.  Moore 
was  often  at  their  house,  and  they  were 
occasionally  the  guests  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Lansdowne,  which  proves  their 
social  status.  Once,  when  the  conver- 
sation turned  upon  duelling,  Scott 
spoke  to  Moore  of  his  uncle.  Lord 
Clonmell,  alluding  to  his  duel  with 
Cuffe,  afterwards  Lord  Tyrawley,  the 
well-known  dispenser  of  secret-service 
money  during  the  Irish  rebellion. 

As  Luttrell's  *'  sister"  was  well  mar- 
ried, we  may  gather  that  the  children 
of  the  gardener's  daughter  were 
brought  up  as  gentlefolk,  but  by  whom, 
and  where,  there  is  no  evidence,  at 
least,  none  is  at  present  known.  The 
cryptic  history  of  some  of  the  noble 
and  the  ignoble  families  of  the  Ireland 
of  the  eighteenth  century  is  full  of 
political,  as  well  as  private  scandals. 
The  following  item  is  of  public  inter- 
est. In  1771,  Lady  Anne  Luttrell, 
widow  of  Christopher  Horton,  Esq., 
married  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  On 
the  announcement  of  this  marriage, 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  acknowledged 
his  union  with  the  Countess  Dowager 
of  Waldegrave,  an  illegitimate  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Edward  Walpole.  George 
IIL,  in  a  fury,  forbade  his  brothers 
appearing  at  court,  and  at  once  forced 
his  ministers  to  introduce  and  carry 
the  Royal  Marriage  Bill  (1772).  The 
Duchess  of  Cumberland's  father  was 
Lord  Irnham  ;  her  brother,  our  wit's 
father,  it  was  who  was  created  Lord 
Carhampton. 

The  episode  of  the  royal  marriage 
must  not  detain  us  from  the  matter  in 
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hand,  which  at  first  is  little  more  tliaa 
a  coujeclure  as  to  ihe  circumsiauces  of 
Henry  Luttrell's  boyhood.  If  he  was 
brought  up  in  Ireland  it  is  curious,  be- 
cause he  had  none  of  the  character- 
istics of  an  Irislnnan.  His  intellect 
was  without  the  impulse  of  the  erratic 
genius  of  Erin.  He  was,  besides,  or- 
derly—  nay,  almost  finical,  and  more- 
over peculiarly  fastidious  about  matter 
in  the  wrong  place,  as  some  one  po- 
litely called  —  dirt.  In  some  verses 
of  Luttrell's,  entitled  "A  Rliymer  in 
Rome,"  he  expresses  his  keen  sense  of 
the  want  of  cleanliness  in  the  Eternal 
City:  — 

Hark,  in  your  private  ear  a  word, 

WeUl  whisper  it,  to  spare  your  blushes. 
Pray,  Romans,  have  you  never  heard 
Of   mops    and   pails ;    of    brooms   and 
brushes  ? 
Luttrell  would  not  have  agreed  with 
the  cardinal  who  in  speaking  of  the 
kingly     regime^     said,    "They     have 
cleaned  Bome  and  spoilt  it." 

Luttrell  must  have  received  a  good 
classical  education,  and  he  kept  up  his 
classics,  as  people  seem  to  have  done 
more  in  those  days  than  in  ours.  Of 
his  schoolboy  life  we  know  absolutely 
nothing,  but  his  early  manhood  was 
cerUiinly  spent  in  Ireland.  His  father 
bad  been  made  commander-in-chief  in 
Ireland  before  the  rebellion.  In  1797 
Lord  Carhampton  was  charged  with 
the  duty  of  pacifying  Connaught, 
where  outmges  of  the  Defenderism 
class  were  common.  He  became  ex- 
tremely unpopular,  owing  to  the  action 
taken  by  the  magistrates  under  his 
direction,  which  was  nothing  less  than 
sending  suspected  pei-sons  —  without  a 
trial — to  serve  on  board  the  fleet. 
Subsequently,  the  Irish  Parliament 
passed  an  Act  of  Indemnity  to  stop 
prosecutions  of  magistrates  for  illegal 
proceedings  in  this  matter.  "Thus," 
said  Grattan,  "  the  poor  were  stricken 
out  of  the  protection  of  the  law,  and 
the  rich  out  of  its  penalties."  The 
feeling  against  Lord  Carhampton  was 
very  strong,  so  much  so  that  the  vice- 
roy thought  fit  to  remove  him  to  the 
less  important  ofilce  of  master  of  tlie 
ordnance.      Meanwhile,    young    Lut- 


trell, by  his  father's  influence,  took  a 
seat  in  the  last  Irish  Parliament  as 
member  for  Clonmines.  He  also  ob- 
tained some  post  in  the  government, 
but  only  held  it  for  a  few  months,  giv- 
ins^  it  up  for  a  pension.^ 

There  appeare  to  be  no  recoi*d  of 
Luttrell's  views  about  Irish  affairs  at 
this  period,  but  it  is  a  significant  fact 
that  as  time  went  on  he  adopted  polit- 
ical opinions  which  were  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  Tory  views  of  his 
father.  But  henceforth  he  took  no 
part  in  public  life,  and  thus  cut  him- 
self off  from  a  career  in  which  his  tal- 
ents might  have  been  useful  to  his 
country.  It  is  possible  that  the  state  of 
things  in  Ireland  had  thoroughly  dis- 
gusted him  with  party  politics. 

In  1802  Luttrell  went  out  to  Jamaica 
as  manager  of  his  father's  esUites 
there.  This  exile  became  extremely 
distasteful  to  him,  and  he  shortly  re- 
turned to  England.  When  in  London, 
he  was  taken  up  by  the  Duchess  of 
Devonshire,  who  discovered  his  great 
social  qualities,  and  by  her  introduced 
everywhere.  He  thus  began  a  career 
of  social  success,  which,  considering 
he  was  without  wealth,  rank,  or  lit- 
erary distinction,  is  almost  unparal- 
leled. 

Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  has  immortal- 
ized Luttrell's  society-godmother  as 
the  "  beautiful  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire," but  Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall  — 
and  he  was  not  alone  in  his  opinion 
—  says,  that  if  not  illuminated  by  her 
singular  grace  of  mind  and  charm  of 
manner,  her  countenance  might  have 
been  considered  "  very  ordinary." 
The  duchess  had  trified  pleasantly  with 
the  pen  of  authorship  in  her  poem  of 
"  Mount  St.  Gothard,"  and  in  a  novel 
called  "The  Sylph."  It  will  be  re- 
membered she  died  when  not  yet  fifty, 
in  the  year  1806.  Her  latter  days  were 
embittered  by  the  gross  personaliliea 
contained  in  a  society  novel  called  "  A 
Winter  in  London,"  which,  like  its 
imitators  of  our  day,  had  its  succhs  de 

1  In  1798  the  Irish  peiuioiu  had  risen  to  £12(/I00l 
This  crying  evil  caused  changes  to  be  made»  and 
the  pension  list  was  reduced  to  £SO,000.  the  orowB 
retaining  the  power  of  granting  life  pensions. 
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scandale.  The  book  contained  various 
sayings  and  anecdotes  of  the  duchess, 
picked  up  from  her  confidential  attend- 
ants. ^*'  Never  read  that  book,  for  it 
has  helped  to  kill  me,"  were  the  poor 
lady's  words  to  a  near  relative. 

It  was  to  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire 
that  Luttrell  owed  his  intimacy  with 
Fox.  In  the  memoirs  of  Rogei*s  we 
come  across  a  mention  of  Luttrell  call- 
ing early  in  the  day  on  Fox,  and  find- 
ing him  dressed  ^Mn  a  liglit-colored 
coat  and  nankeen  gaiters."  Their  talk 
not  being  ended,  he  was  asked  to  re- 
turn to  a  friendly  six  o'clock  dinner. 
This  was  not  long  before  Fox  died. 

Luttrell  was  fortunate  in  knowing  at 
the  early  part  of  his  career  many  of  the 
distinguished  men  of  an  older  genera- 
tion. He  helped  to  carry  on  the  tradi- 
tion which  is  fraught  with  the  charm 
of  personality — the  power  of  saying, 
when  the  grave  has  long  closed  over 
the  great  departed,  "  Yes,  I  knew  him 
face  to  face." 

Conversation  then  counted  for  much 
more  than  it  does  at  present ;  we  de- 
pend on  it  less,  for  now  current  litera- 
ture floods  the  dry  places  with  the 
printed  record  of  every  new  thing. 
Fox  declared  that  he  learnt  more  from 
conversation  than  from  all  the  books 
he  had  ever  read  ;  adding  that  "  some- 
times a  short  remark  contains  the 
essence  of  a  volume." 

In  Malone's  ^*  Life "  there  is  men- 
tion of  Luttrell  as  early  as  1804.  He 
was  then  almost  a  daily  visitor  at  the 
house  of  the  old  scholar.  Amongst  the 
men  he  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting 
there  were  Lord  Cowper,  Me  teal  f, 
Windham,  Dr.  Burney,  and  Lord  Sun- 
derlin.  With  the  last  named,  and 
Luttrell,  there  is  record  of  a  discus- 
sion, raised  by  their  host,  on  an  ob- 
scure passage  in  *'  Valerius  Maximus," 
showing  the  character  of  their  disquisi- 
tions. Luttreirs  classical  knowledge, 
if  not  profound,  at  least  was  of  that 
available  sort  which  can  hit  upon  a 
pun,  or  turn  out  an  epigram  in  Latin. 

In  the  fashionable  world,  where 
Luttrell  was  now  completely  at  home, 
he  frequently  encountered  the  Hon. 
William  Spencer,  himself  "a  pet  of 


society,"  the  translator  of  Burger's 
'*  Leonora,"  much  approved  by  Scott. 
It  may  possibly  have  been  owing  to 
Spencer's  influence  that  Luttrell  be- 
came a  German  scholar.  Some  years 
later  Moore  speaks  of  having  sent  to 
the  Times  some  translations  of  Ger- 
man poetry  done  by  Luttrell.  He  was 
on  rare  occasions  a  contributor  to  the 
paper,  but  Barnes,  who  was  then  ed- 
itor, preferred  Moore's  rattling  polit- 
ical squibs  to  Luttrell's  colorless  but 
polished  verse.  Considering  Luttrell's 
own  characteristics  of  style,  he  might 
have  been  a  little  more  sparing  of 
Rogers's  somewhat  dull  but  polished 
verse.  When  the  latter  brought  out 
his  ^^  Italy,"  he  spent  a  fortune  on  the 
illustrations,  which  were  done  from 
artistic  designs  by  Turner  and  Stothard. 
On  the  publication  of  the  costly  vol- 
ume, Luttrell  remarked  that  "  Rogers's 
^  Italy '  would  have  been  dished  except 
for  its  plates."  In  curious  contrast  to 
this  is  the  quiet  humor  of  Charles 
Lamb,  shown  in  his  letter  to  Rogers, 
thanking  him  for  a  copy  of  the  book. 
He  writes  :  "  Though  I  look  on  every 
impression  as  a  proof  of  your  kindness^ 
I  am  jealous  of  your  ornaments,  and 
should  have  prized  the  verses  naked  on 
whity-brown  paper." 

The  life-long  friendship  of  Rogers 
and  Luttrell  never  appears  to  have 
had  the  briefest  interruption,  which 
is  amazing,  for  their  mutual  sarcasms 
were  well-pointed  home-thrusts.  No 
dinner  in  their  set  seemed  complete 
without  this  pair  of  friends  ;  the  acid 
and  alkali  of  their  respective  natures, 
thrown  together,  produced  a  sparkling 
effervescence  that  banished  dulness 
from  the  table.  Moore  would  have  re- 
ceived even  a  larger  share  of  gratitude 
for  his  diary  if  he  had  given  in 
detail  more  of  the  **  good  things  "  said 
by  these  inseparable  friends.  Another 
of  the  frequent  guests  at  Rogers's  table 
was  "  Conversation  "  Sharpe.  On  one 
occasion,  he  being  absent,  Moore  re- 
marked that  Sharpe's  countenance 
looked  as  if  the  dye  of  his  old  trade  — 
hat-making  —  had  got  engrained  into 
his  face.  ♦*  Yes,"  said  Luttrell, "  dark- 
ness that  may  be/eit." 
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In  one  of  the  few  letters  that  have 
been  preserved,  written  by  Luttrell, 
there  are  some  amusing  lines  which 
may  be  thus  explained.  The  letter 
was  written  from  Dropraore  to  Rogers  ; 
there  had  been  some  joke  between 
them  about  a  stingy  friend,  one  of  their 
coterie,  and  a  Greek  epigram  appeared 
to  illustrate  his  miserly  characteristic. 
Luttrell  had  translated  the  Greek,  and, 
as  he  says,  "  the  following  is  as  close  a 
fit  as  I  can  make  of  it  in  English  :  — 

Cries  in   his    closet   once    spying  a 

mouse, 
"Pray,    what   business    have   you,    little 

friend,  in  my  house  ?  " 
Says  the  mouse  with  a  smile,  to  the  lover 

of  hoarding, 
**  Don't  be  frightened  ;  ^tis  lodging  I  look 

for,  not  boarding/* 

To  which  might  be  added  in  the  way 
of  retort  courteous  :  — 

** Since  that's  all,"  replies ,  "'twould 

be  hard  to  deny  you  ; 
You  may  lodge  how  you  can,  but  to  board 

I  defy  you." 

Luttrell  intimates  in  the  letter  that 
his  Greek  is  somewhat  rusty.  The 
original  of  the  quatrain,  he  says,  had 
not  occurred  to  him  since  his  boyhood. 
But  some  of  the  Latin  writers  were  his 
daily  food  ;  like  the  poet  Malherbe,  he 
made  Horace  his  hrevijiry. 

Another  letter  of  Luttrell's  has  been 
preserved  in  the  **  Memoirs  of  Rogers," 
which  gives  a  pleasant  idea,  not  only  of 
the  two  men,  but  of  the  friendly  feeling 
common  alike  to  the  guests  and  their 
hosts  in  the  various  country  houses, 
where  intellect  was  reckoned  a  social 
qualification.  Mr.  Harness,  the  school- 
fellow and  friend  of  Byron,  who  lived 
in  the  centre  of  light  and  leading  down 
to  our  own  day,  said  of  the  earlier  part 
of  the  century  :  "  The  limits  of  society 
were  then  more  defined  than  they  are 
at  present ;  and  within  those  limits 
there  was  greater  freedom  and  inti- 
macy." 

Luttrell's  letter  may  now  speak  for 
itself:  — 

Brocket  Hall,  Sopt.  20, 1809. 
My    DBAJi    Rogers,  —  It    is    singular 
enough  that  just   as  your  letter  was  put 
into  my  hands,  I  had  determined  to  write 


to  you  by  this  day's  post.  Now  and  at  all 
times  I  feel  flattered  and  happy  to  be  asso- 
ciated in  any  scheme  of  amusement  or 
arrangement  of  society  with  you,  and  I  was 
with  this  object  in  view  preparing  to  com- 
municate my  autumnal  movements,  and  to 
inquire  into  yours.  I  am  desired  on  the 
part  of  Lord  and  Lady  Cowi)er  to  say  that 
they  will  be  most  happy  to  receive  you  at 
Panshanger  as  soon  as  they  remove  there, 
which  will  be  early  in  the  next  month. 
Our  intended  progress  in  the  mean  time  is 
as  follows.  From  hence  to  town  on  Fri- 
day ;  on  Monday  next  to  Woodbedlng  for 
four  or  five  days,  and  thence  to  Petworth 
for  two  or  three,  after  which  the  Cowpers 
certainly  return  to  Panshanger,  where  they 
will  remain  for  the  rest  of  October.  Now 
what  I  should  like,  if  it  suits  you,  would 
be  to  meet  you  at  Beepdene  on  my  return 
from  Petworth,  and,  having  paid  our  visit 
there,  return  with  you  to  London  for  a 
couple  of  days.  We  might  then  start 
together  for  Panshanger.  I  hold  myself  in 
a  manner  pledged  to  Hope,  deeming  it  as 
ungracious  not  to  accept  as  not  to  give  a 
second  invitation,  as  the  natural  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  both  is  the  same,  that, 
on  trial,  the  parties  have  not  been  pleased 
with  each  other.  Tet  I  should  not  choose 
to  encounter  him  alone,  as  the  apprehen- 
sion of  his  embarrassment  would  embarrass 
me.  As  it  is  possible  I  may  be  in  town 
even  to-morrow  pray  let  a  few  lines  be  de- 
posited in  my  letter-box  in  Albany  to  say 
how  far  the  arrangements  I  here  propose 
can  be  made  to  square  with  your  con- 
venience. If  it  should  not  suit,  I  am,  after 
the  Woodbedlng  and  Petworth  visits  are 
spun  oflf  my  reel,  quite  at  your  disposal  for 
any  other  that  may  be  agreeable  to  you.  I 
hope  you  have  not  quite  abandoned  your 
intention  of  a  trip  to  Timbridge,  as  I  have 
a  most  longing  desire  to  see  the  lions  of  the 
Pantiles,  imder  your  auspices.  This  I 
would  do  either  after  or  before  Panshanger 
at  your  option.  Grod  bless  you,  and  be- 
lieve me,  my  dear  Rogers,  ever  most  truly 
yours, 

H.  L. 
In  almost  everything  literary  that 
Luttrell  attempted,  the  influence  of 
his  favorite  Horace  is  both  seen  and 
acknowledged.  In  1820  he  published 
a  thin  volume  of  verse  called  "  Advice 
to  Julia."  This  poem  was  suggested 
to  him  by  Horace's  ode  to  "  Lydia." 
The  expanded  imitation  is  a  1<>n*r- 
drawn  description  of  fashionable  Lon- 
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don  life  ;  and  the  modern  Sybaris  is 
represented  as  foregoing  all  its  pleas- 
ures for  love  of  —  Julia.  Luttrell 
takes  for  his  motto  Rousseau's  words 
"  J'ai  vu  les  moeurs  de  mon  temps,  et 
j'ai  publid  cette  lettre."  The  English 
writer  concerned  himself  more  with 
the  manners  than  with  the  morals  of 
his  time  ;  perhaps  not  liking  to  name 
the  devil  to  ears  polite.  This  mild 
satire  was  well  received  by  the  public. 
In  the  privacy  of  his  journal  Moore 
writes ;  "  Received  Luttrell's  new 
work,  *  Advice  to  Julia,'  full  of  well- 
bred  facetiousness  and  sparkle  of  the 
first  water.  It  is  just  what  I  advised 
him  to  do,  and  what  few  could  have 
done  so  well." 

Happy  the  author  who  writes  to  the 
critic's  bidding,  thereby  securing  him- 
self from  dispraise  at  least  in  one 
quarter.  Luttrell's  friends,  however, 
were  not  unanimous  in  opinion.  Ken- 
ney,  the  dramatist,  well  remembered 
for  his  inimitable  character  of  Jeremy 
Diddler  in  **  Raising  the  Wind,"  ob- 
jected that  "  the  '  Advice  to  Julia  '  was 
too  long  and  not  broad  enough."  But 
Kenuey  belonged  essentially  to  the 
old-fashioned  Irish  school  of  wit  ; 
while  in  matters  of  good  taste,  Luttrell 
was  a  pioneer  in  the  new  departure  of 
decency  and  refinement,  when  writing 
literature  for  general  reading.  Gro- 
now  alludes  to  the  change  that  had 
come  over  public  taste,  remarking  that 
at  this  time  the  writings  of  "  Monk  " 
Lewis,  once  so  popular,  were  now 
regarded  with  distaste,  even  with 
opprobrium  by  the  fashionable  world, 
which  was  becoming  extremely  proper 
—  in  books. 

In  1822,  Luttrell  published  a  third 
and  much  improved  edition  of  his 
poem,  with  the  altered  title  of  "Let- 
ters to  Julia,  in  Rhyme."  The  only 
permanent  interest  that  remains  in  this 
book  is  the  picture  presented  of  the 
world  of  fashion  as  it  was  then  —  its 
fripperies  and  follies,  seemingly  so 
ridiculous  to  us  in  our  superior  day. 
Doubtless  our  posterity  — poor  fools  — 
will  laugh  egrcgiously  at  our  fashions, 
and  *'all  to  prove  the  world  goes 
round,"  as  says  the  old  song. 


You  must  have  ears  as  well  as  eyes 
for  Luttrell's  peep-show  of  1820.  You 
may  then  hear  as  of  yore  — 

-    Where'er  you  drive,  or  ride,  or  walk. 
The  Macedoine  of  London  talk. 

It  was  the  days  of  the  dandies,  and 
you  may  see  "  Charles,"  who  was  — 

A  master,  a  professor 
Of  this  great  art  —  a  first-rate  dresser, 
Armed  at  all  points  from  head  to  foot, 
From  rim  of  hat  to  tip  of  boot, 
Above  so  loose,  below  so  braced, 
The  chest  exuberant,  and  in  waist 
Just  like  an  hour-glass,  or  a  wasp 
So  tightened  he  could  scarcely  gasp. 

The  enormous  cravats  of  that  time, 
with  their  endless  folds,  required  an 
amount  of  patience  and  brain  power 
that  we  should  only  give  to  a  problem 
in  mathematics.  One  man  in  the 
peep-show  is  represented  as  accosting 
another,  saying,  *'  Have  you  been 
lucky  in  your  turns  to-day  ?  " 

I  ask  not,  if  in  times  so  critical, 

You've  managed  well  your  terms  political. 

Knowing  your  aptitude  to  rat ; 

My  question  points  to — your  cravat. 

In  short,  by  dint  of  hand  and  eye, 
Have  you  achieved  a  perfect  tie  ? 

'*  Beau "  Brummel  is  reported  to 
have  said  to  ''  Poodle  "  Byng,  another 
first-class  dandy,  pointing  to  a  drawer 
full  of  clean  but  crumpled  cravats, 
**  Those  arc  my  failures." 

Luttrell  mentions  the  recent  intro- 
duction of  the  waltz,  with  the  remark, 
"  so  entrancing  was  the  measure,  that 
even  staid  chaperons  regretted  having 
lived  in  the  days  of  minuets,  jigs, 
and  country  capers."  Byron,  for  the 
nonce,  appeared  on  the  side  of  strict 
propriety,  and  wrote  the  well-known 
lines  beginning :  — 

Wliat,   the   girl  I  adore    by  another  em- 
braced? 

and  ending  with  these  words  to  the 
partner :  — 

What    you've    touch!' d^    you    may    take. 
Pretty  waltzer,  adieu. 

Spite  of  the  warning  of  their  stern 
mentor,  the  wallz  went  on  and  our 
grandmothers    danced    as    merrily    as 
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**  the  Quaker's  wife."  Tbey  meant  to 
marry,  too,  as  weli  as  dance,  and  their 
views  on  matrimony  were  as  sound  as 
ours  in  the  late  Victorian  era.  Lut- 
trell  says  of  mothers  and  daughters  :  — 

They  deem  no  folly  half  so  great 
As  love  without  a  large  estate. 

Do  what  you  will,  say  what  you  can, 
*' Manors,''  they  tell  you,  make  the  man. 

Our  poet  disapproves  of  the  preva- 
lent fashion  of  the  honeymoon,  when, 
as  he  says,  ^^a  couple,  without  one 
earthly  reason,  are  compelled  to 

Struggle  through  a  week's  warm  weather, 
In  hopeless  solitude  together. 
Thus  may  a  pair  so  lately  free 
Take  their  first  lesson  in  ennui. 

The  copy  of  the  "Letters  to  Julia" 
from  which  these  extracts  have  been 
made,  is  of  special  interest,  for  it  con- 
tains some  contemporary  manuscript 
notes.^  One  pencilled  Hue  records  that 
"  This  book  was  nicknamed  '  Letters 
from  a  dandy  to  a  dolly.'  "  Another 
uole,  written  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  vol- 
ume in  question,  thus  describes  the 
author  of  the  poem  :  — 

Luttrell  is  a  most  agreeable  member 
of  society,  the  best  sayer  of  good  things, 
and  a  most  epigrammatic  conversationist. 
There  is  a  terseuess  and  a  wit  mingled 
with  fancy  in  his  observations  that  no  one 
else  possesses.  The  advice  to  Julia  is 
I>ointed,  witty,  and  full  of  observation, 
showing  in  every  line  a  knowledge  of 
society,  and  a  tact  rarely  met  with  —  even 
his  choicest  hons  mots  are  only  produced 
when  quite  applicable,  and  then  are  given 
in  a  tone  of  good  breeding  which  enhances 
their  value. 

The  handwriting  of  the  above  anony- 
mous note  appears  to  me  identical  with 
that  of  John  Kenyon,  many  of  whose 
letters  I  possess,  written  to  me  in  my 
youth.  The  characteristics  of  a  good 
talker,  are  just  what  Kenyon  would 
likely  have  said  of  Luttrell,  who  was 
frequently  dining  and  breakfasting  with 

>  I  am  indebted  to  ^e  kindness  of  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson  for  the  loan  of  this  volume  from  his 
library.  I  may  add  that  it  was  Mr.  Austin  Dobson 
who  first  suggested  to  me  the  task  of  gathering 
together  some  Memorabilia  ot  Henry  Luttrell.  I 
trust  this  paper  may  not  prove  to  be  like  one  of 
Mr.  Brummers  crumpled  ties. 


him,  he  being  one  ot  the  Rogers  and 
Harness  coterie.  It  was  elsewhere 
said  of  Luttrell,  that  he  was  ''a  wit 
among  lords,  and  a  lord  among  wits." 
This  was  the  verdict  of  his  con  tern  po- 
mries  ;  but  certainly  neither  the  "  Let- 
ters to  Julia,"  nor  any  otlier  literary 
production  of  LuttrelPs,  is  in  any  re- 
spect commensurate  with  this  reputa- 
tion. Greville,  always  a  discriminating 
critic,  remarks  that  Luttrell  had  a  less 
caustic  wit  than  Bogers,  and  at  the 
same  time  had  less  imagination.  An- 
other of  their  common  friends  declared 
that  the  pair  so  often  bracketed  to- 
gether had  equally  bad  tempera.^  This 
man  says  that  on  one  occasion  he  was 
the  innocent  cause  of  a  dreadful  quar- 
rel between  them,  "During  which 
they  used  such  language  to  each  other 
as  none  could  have  expected  from  the 
lips  of  two  men  who  had  associated, 
not  only  with  the  highest  nobilily,  but 
with  kings  and  queens." 

This  naive  observation  about  the 
highest  personages  does  not  show  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  language 
sometimes  used  by  the  prince  regent 
and  his  royal  brother  William,  in  their 
hours  of  ease  or  —  temper.  Their  vo- 
cabulary is  said  not  to  have  been 
wanting  in  that  cursory  garnish  to 
conversation  so  much  admired  by  the 
old  Scotch  lady. 

The  breeze  between  our  Damon  and 
Pythias  was  only  a  refresher  of  wit. 
Moore  writes,  "  Luttrell  is  always  at 
Rogers's."  The  latter  writes  to  his 
sister,  that  he  and  Luttrell  are  together 
at  Crewe,  "Enjoying  such  a  scene  of 
old  English  hospitality,  as  I  never  saw 
before.  The  company,  very  numerous 
and  changeable  and  every  day  overflow- 
ing to  a  side  table. 

Another  time  the  friends  are  going 
on  the  Thames  together,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  following  the  flshmonger's 
barge,  and  enjoying  the  music  of  the 
band.  Then  we  hear  of  their  walking 
along  George  Street,  Hanover  Square, 
when  Rogers  complained  of  being 
thrust  off  the  pavement  by  the  pro- 
jecting steps  of  St.  Greorge's  Church. 

*  This  appears  in  a  footnote  in  Prior's  "  Life  of 
Malone.'* 
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**  That,''  said  Luttrell,  "  is  one  of  your 
dissentiDg  prejudices."  Bogers's  Non- 
conformist education  was  often  tlie 
subject  of  Luttreli's  banter.  There 
was  more  seriousness  in  Rogers  when 
he  twitted  lus  friend  with  giving  up  so 
much  of  his  time  to  people  of  fashion. 
The  remark  came,  oddly  enough,  from 
the  bnnker-poet,  who  moved  almost  ex- 
clusively in  that  set.  But  dulness  he 
could  not  abide,  even  at  the  table  of 
the  most  luxurious  dinner  giver.  After 
he  and  Luttrell  had  made  an  experi- 
ence of  a  practical  feast  of  dulness,  he 
sent  his  friend  the  next  morning  the 
following  lines  :  — 

When  at  Sir  William's  board  you  sit, 
His  claret  flows  but  not  his  wit. 
There  but  half  a  meal  we  find, 
Stuffed  in  body,  starved  in  mind. 

A  very  different  sort  of  feast  is  re- 
corded by  Moore  as  having  taken  place 
at  Mr.  Bentley's  residence  in  New 
Burlington  Street.  '^Luttrell  and  I 
went  together.  The  company  all  the 
very  haut  ton  of  the  literature  of  the 
day.  Dickens,  Campbell,  Ainsworth, 
Barham,  Lover,  and  others.  Our  host 
very  courteous." 

Bogers,  in  speaking  of  some  of  his 
fashionable  friends,  said  his  father  had 
advised  him  never  to  go  near  titled 
people,  "and,"  added  he,  "there  was 
truth  and  wisdom  in  it."  Something 
of  this  early  teaching  appeared  when 
he  reproved  Carruthers  for  "  My  lord- 
ing" a  fellow  guest,  recently  raised  to 
the  peerage,  "Don't  keep  my  lording 
him.  He's  much  better  than  a  lord. 
He's  a  very  good  fellow." 

Though  dukes  and  duchesses  often 
crowded  Rogers's  entertainments,  his 
great  guns  were  undoubtedly  common- 
ers. Who,  amongst  the  titled  guests, 
could  equal  Sharpe  in  his  acute  obser- 
vation on  human  affairs,  or  rival  Mack- 
intosh in  the  breadth  and  fuluess  of 
knowledge,  and  the  lucidity  of  his  rea- 
soning powers  ?  This  true  scholar,  in 
the  largeness  of  his  tolerance,  could 
well  afford  to  disregard  the  sneer  of 
his  fellow-guest,  Dr.  Parr,  who  said, 
"  Mackintosh  had  come  up  from  Scot- 
land with  a  metaphysical  head,  a  cold 


heart,  and  open  hands."  Parr,  though 
a  first-rate  scholar,  was  an  unsuccessful 
man,  and  often  expressed  in  conversa- 
tion the  sourness  induced  by  his  cir- 
cumstances. Both  Luttrell  and  Moore, 
besides  a  host  of  others,  were  warm 
and  admiring  friends  of  Mackintosh, 
which  fact  is  in  itself  an  answer  to  his 
supposed  coldness.  His  manner  was 
rather  unfortunate,  for  in  shaking 
hands  he  presented  a  flat,  unbending 
hand.  "  All  Scotchmen  do,"  said  Lord 
Abinger  to  Rogers,  by  way  of  excuse. 

Even  when  friends  were  absent, 
Rogers,  in  his  beautiful  house,  had 
"  the  mute  company  of  works  of  art." 
He  was,  however,  rarely  alone  ;  it  was 
his  delight  to  have  "  his  friends  to 
breakfast,  and  his  acquaintances  to  din- 
ner," as  he  himself  put  it.  Amongst 
the  diners  were  — 

Men  of  the  world,  who  know  the  world 
like  men ; 

Who  think  of  something  else  beside  the 
pen. 

In  Rogers's  more  intimate  circle,  lit- 
erature rather  than  politics  came  under 
discussion,  and  when  a  good  or  wise 
thing  was  said,  it  was  meant  for  (he 
whole  table.  How  often  was  Words- 
worth there,  commanding  reverence  by 
reason  of  his  spiritual  insight  into  the 
mystery  of  all  that  rounds  (»ur  little 
life  I  There,  too,  was  Mactiulay,  tlie 
bookman,  the  very  anlipode  of  nature's 
priest,  pounng  forth  liiii  torrent  of  facts 
albeit  colored  by  genius,  and  only  to  be 
stemmed  by  the  irrepressible  fun  of 
Sydney  Smith,  who,  with  humorous 
wit,  turned  scholars,  statesmen,  and 
poets  into  a  pack  of  laughing  school- 
boys I  Truly,  Luttrell's  lines  of  life 
had  fallen  in  pleasant  places  I 

Moore  relates  in  his  diary,  that  Syd- 
ney Smith,  Luttrell  and  himself  had 
been  dining  with  Jx)rd  John  Russell  at 
his  official  residence,  and  walked  away 
together  after  a  merry  evening.  He 
writes  :  — 

When  we  got  to  Cockspur  Street  (having 
laughed  all  the  way)  we  were  all  three 
seized  with  such  convulsions  of  cachinna- 
tion  at  something  (I  forget  what)  which 
Sydney  Smith  said,  that  we  were  obliged  to 
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separate,  and  reel  each  his  own  way  with 
the  fit.  I  thought  if  any  one  who  knew  us 
happened  to  he  looking,  how  it  would 
amuse  them. 

Sometimes  the  wits,  including  Lut- 
trell,  were  the  guests  of  Miss  Lydia 
White,  or  old  Lady  Cork.  The  latter 
as  Miss  Monckton  was  a  favorite  with 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  is  said  to  have  made 
her  mother's  —  Lady  Galway's  —  salon 
80  attractive,  that  her  receptions  had 
the  beneiicial  effect  of  thinning  the 
crowds  round  the  faro  tables.  But 
more  than  one  generation  had  passed 
away,  and  Lady  Cork  had  now  some 
difficulty  in  attracting  celebrities  to  her 
"  evenings  "  at  her  house  in  New  Bur- 
lington Street.  She  was  dubbed  "  The 
Lady  of  Lyons,"  from  her  eagerness  to 
secure  anybody  who  had  become  noto- 
rious. The  story  is  told,  —  hearing  on 
one  occasion  that  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle, 
the  great  surgeon,  had  dissected  and 
preserved  the  little  dwarf  Crachanni, 
Lady  Cork  exclaimed,  "  Wouldn't  it 
do  for  a  lion  for  one  of  my  assem- 
blies 1 "  "  It  might  enliven  the  party," 
observed  Luttrell,  "for  it  certainly 
would  be  in  spirits."  I  think  it  was 
Jekyl  who  said,  on  seeing  her  ladyship 
with  an  amazing  plumed  headdress, 
that  she  reminded  him  of  a  shuttlecock 
—  all  cork  and  feathers. 

The  other  —  old  lady  friend  of  Lut- 
trell— Miss  Lydia  White  resided  in 
Park  Street,  and  almost  to  the  end  of 
her  long  life  managed  to  get  the  clever- 
est people  of  the  day  to  dine  with  her. 
Mr.  Harness  describes  her  as  — 

Brave  in  paint  and  plaster,  a  wonderful 
work  of  art.  She  justified  these  artificial 
aids  by  saying  that  with  them  she  was  a 
source  of  pleasure,  perhaps  amusement,  to 
her  friends,  whereas,  without  all  this,  they 
would  have  regarded  her  with  feelings  of 
profound  melancholy. 

Rogers  used  to  say,  "How  wonder- 
fully she  does  hold  out.  Miss  White 
and  Missolonghi  are  the  most  wonder- 
ful things  going."  This  was  in  the 
year  1826.  Lord  John  Russell  and 
Moore  could  be  sarcastic  son^etimes 
over  Luttrell's  fondness  for  puns. 
"Only  think,"  said  Moore,  "that  a 
man  like  Luttrell  should  delight  in  that 


pun  of  Hood's,  where  he  makes  a  sol- 
dier say,  'I  thought  like  Lavater  I 
would  write  about  /ac€.'  "  Lavater's 
system  of  physiognomy  was  still  talked 
about  in  those  days. 

Luttrell  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting 
the  brothers  James  and  Horace  Smith, 
of  "  Rejected  Addresses "  fame,  and 
the  punster  Theodore  Hook,  at  Lady 
Blessington's.  The  reckless  hospital- 
ity at  Gore  House  was  more  attractive 
than  creditable,  when  Comte  D'Orsay 
played  the  part  of  host. 

The  society  there  [says  Greville]  was 
very  miscellaneous,  but  included  many 
eminent  men  of  all  descriptions,  profes- 
sions, and  countries,  so  that  it  was  always 
curious,  and  often  entertaining.  ...  Of 
course  no  women  ever  went  there,  except  a 
few  who  were  connected  with  D'Orsay  or 
Lady  Blessington,  and  exotic  personages 
such  as  Madame  Guiccioli  (Bjrron's  friend). 
.  .  .  Comte  D'Orsay' s  antecedent  life  .  .  . 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  obtain  ad- 
mission into  the  best  society. 

Amongst  those  who  were  not  "too 
fastidious"  was  Greville  himself, 
Luttrell,  and  such  greater  lights  as 
Lyndhurst,  Brougham,  the  Bulwei*s, 
Landseer,  Macready,  Thackeray,  and 
others.  Walter  Savage  Landor  also 
frequented  Gore  House,  a  surprising 
circumstance,  considering  how  lofty  he 
was  in  nature  and  sentiment.  French 
society  never  condoned  the  dishonor 
of  Comte  D'Oi-say's  action  in  quitting 
the  army,  and  selling  himself  to  Lord 
Blessington  as  a  husband  to  any  one 
of  his  daughters  !  There  is  a  curious 
letter  of  Landor's  to  Lady  Blessington, 
in  which  he  says  :  — 

Cannot  you  teach  those  about  you  to 
write  somewhat  more  purely  ?  I  am  very 
fastidious.  Three  days  ago  I  was  obliged 
to  correct  a  friend  of  mine,  a  man  of 
fashion,  who  so  far  forgot  the  graces  to  say 
of  a  lady  :  "I  have  not  often  been  in  her 
company."  "  Say  presence ;  we  are  In  the 
company  of  men,  in  the  presence  of  angels 
and  of  women." 

This  is  the  flower  of  chivalry  ;  but 
any  one  who  is  worthy  to  measure  the 
genuine  spirit  of  Landor,  will  know  it 
to  be  as  true  to  his  ideal  as  It  is  aloof 
from  the  commonplace,  not  only  of  our 
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day  but  of  auy  day.  Women  are  at 
their  best  when  they  keep  up  the 
enchantmeut  of  life  I 

Moore^s  intimacy  with  Luttrell  has 
been  a  means  of  preserving  many  of 
the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  latter, 
and  must  not  be  mentioned  without 
reference  to  the  incident  of  the  de- 
struction of  Byron's  own  memoirs. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Lord  Byron 
gave  the  manuscript  to  Moore  as  a 
^ift  of  considerable  money  value.  The 
poet's  death  came  as  a  shock  and  a 
surprise  to  all,  and  the  difficult  ques- 
tion arose  as  to  whether  this  personal 
record  of  his  own  brief  and  passion- 
tossed  life  was  fit  for  publication.  The 
story  of  dealing  with  the  manuscript 
does  not  require  retelling,  but  it 
touches  Luttrell,  because  he  was  one 
of  the  very  few  consulted  in  the  mat- 
ter. He  had  often  been  appealed  to 
on  nice  questions  of  honor,  and  on 
matters  which  are  society-made  law. 
Luttrell  was  a  man  of  the  world  ;  well, 
so  was  Lord  Chesterfield,  whose  "Let- 
ters" have  been  called  "The  Scoun- 
drel's Primer."  But,  as  Greville  says, 
"  Luttrell  was  a  high-minded  gentle- 
man, full  of  good  feeling;"  and  his 
peers,  holding  him  in  this  estimation, 
asked  his  council,  Moore  foremost 
among  them,  because  he  put  faith  in 
his  friend's  judgment.  LutlrcU  con- 
curred with  those  who  desired  the 
manuscript  should  be  destroyed,  and 
as  we  know,  it  was  burnt  in  Murray's 
drawing-room  in  Albemarle  Street. 
Lord  John  Bussell,  who  had  read  the 
greater  part,  said  "  literature  has  not 
lost  much  ;  it  contained  little  traces  of 
Byron's  (genius,  and  no  interesting 
details  of  his  life."  Rogers  took  occa- 
sion to  observe  in  his  carping  way, 
that  "Luttrell's  advice  had  been 
sought  as  a  man  of  the  world,  which 
standpoint  was  his  only  attitude 
towards  the  memoir."  From  this  re- 
mark we  might  gather  that  Rogers 
thought  but  meanly  of  Luttrell's  intel- 
lect ;  this  was  not  the  fact,  for  in 
Clayden's  "  Life  of  Rogers "  we  are 
distinctly  told  that  the  latter  had  a  high 
opinion  of  Luttrell's  talents,  and  con- 
sidered that  he  ought  to  have  achieved 


more  in  his  life.  Like  Sordello,  it  was 
his  fault  "  what  he  should  have  been, 
could  be,  and  was  not."  Here  again 
Greville  comes  in  as  his  defender  :  — 

There  are  so  many  more  good  writers 
than  good  talkers,  and  the  two  qualities  are 
so  rarely  found  united  in  the  same  person, 
that  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Luttrell 
for  having  cultivated  his  conversational 
rather  than  his  literary  powers,  and  for 
having  adorned  and  delighted  society  for 
so  many  years  with  his  remarkable  vivacity 
and  wit. 

We  know  that  Luttrell  was  "  always 
in  narrow  circumstances."  Probably 
he  had  learnt  the  philosophy  of  con* 
tentment,  and  the  practice  of  modera- 
tion from  his  teacher,  Horace,  who 
considered  himself  "blessed  enough 
in  his  own  Sabine  farm." 

Moore  once  let  fall  the  expression, 
"Luttrell  evidently  thinks  his  own 
place  in  danger,"  —  he  must  surely 
have  intended  to  say  "  pension."  This 
was  at  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill. 
Greville  distinctly  says  that  "  Luttrell 
never  took  any  part  in  public  life." 

Moore  records  a  joke  on  the  subject 
of  Reform.  Luttrell  was  staying  in 
Wiltshire  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Scott, 
and  Carry,  Nugent,  and  Moore  had  been 
dining  there.    The  latter  writes  :  — 

Luttrell  repeated  six  lines  he  had  lately 
written  about,  ^*two  things  ^^  that  at  pres- 
ent *' absorb  us,"  being  **the  Bill  and  the 
Cholera  Morbus,"  that  the  Tories,  "  if  they 
had  their  will,"  would  bring  in  the  com- 
plaint to  get  rid  of  the  bill ;  while  the 
Whigs  seemed  resolved,  "in  this  very  hot 
weather,"  that  we  should  be  doomed  **to 
both  evils  together."  He  repeated  it  but 
once,  so  I  could  catch  but  the  general 
meaning  and  the  tags. 

I  have  already  expressed  a  conjec- 
ture that  Luttrell  was  thoroughly  dis- 
gusted with  party  politics  from  his 
experiences  in  Ireland  at  the  close  of 
the  last  century.  Nothing  short  of 
this  could  have  led  to  his  fixed  resolve 
to  abstain  from  entering  on  a  political 
career,  which  seemed  naturally  open 
to  him.  He  had  powerful  friends 
ready  to  help  him,  and  "  he  was  con- 
scious," as  Greville  says,  "  of  powers 
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that  would  have  raised  him  to  a  higher 
place  than  that  which  he  occupied  in 
the  world." 

If  a  tithe  of  what  is  stated  against 
his  father  is  true,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  they  were  *'  always  on  bad  terms," 
and  that  politics  were  distasteful  to 
Luttrell.  In  turning  over  the  venom- 
stained  pages  of  a  book  called  "  Ire- 
land before  the  Union,"  ^  I  have  come 
across  a  most  virulent  attack  upon 
Lord  Carhampton  in  his  private  capac- 
ity, and  as  ^'a  political  profligate  and 
terrorist."  It  would  ill  serve  the  cause 
of  truth  or  decency  to  rake  up  old 
scandals,  packed  in  evidence  by  a  mere 
advocate ;  but  there  is  one  story  relat- 
ing to  a  member  of  the  Carhampton 
family  which  is  so  extraordinary  that 
it  merits  extract,  if  only  to  point  a 
moral.  Lady  Elizabeth  Luttrell,  Lord 
Carliampton's  sister,  shared,  it  seems, 
the  family  love  of  gambling  ;  she  lived 
always  with  her  sister,  the  Duchess  of 
Cumberland,  and,  on  the  authority  of 
Sir  Robert  Heron,*  she  played  high 
and  "  cheated  much." 

On  the  death  of  her  sister  [the  duchess] 
she  was  thrown  into  gaol.  There  she  gave 
a  hairdresser  £50  to  marry  her.  Her  debts 
then  becoming  his,  she  was  discharged. 
She  went  abroad,  where  she  descended 
lower  and  lower  till,  being  convicted  of 
picking  pockets  at  Augsbiurg,  she  was  con- 
demned to  clean  the  streets  chained  to  a 
wheelbarrow.  In  that  miserable  situation 
she  terminated  her  existence  by  poison. 

Lady  Elizabeth  was,  legitimate!}^ 
speaking,  the  last  of  her  family,  and 
the  peerage  of  Carhampton  is  extinct  I 
How  far  Henry  Luttrell  was  acquainted 
with  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  befall- 
ing his  father's  sister,  we  know  not ; 
but  he  had  conceived  the  greatest  ab- 
horrence of  gambling.  As  he  knew 
but  too  well,  the  vice  liad  been  fos- 
tered in  Ireland  by  state  lotteries, 
affecting  the  morals  of  every  class  of 
the  community.  In  England,  his  earli- 
est society  friend,  the  Duchess  of  Dev- 
onshire, had  been  handed  sobbing  to 
her  carriage  by  Sheridan,  in   teara  at 

»  By  W.  J.  Flizpatrlck,  J.P.     Second  edition. 
Pablisbed  by  Hotten.    London,  1867. 
*  See  Ireland  before  tbe  Union,  p.  129,  note. 


having  lost  £1,500  at  a  sitting.  It 
is  said  Fox  gambled  for  twenty-two 
houi*s  at  a  time,  losing  £500  an  hour  I 
In  later  years,  when  tlie  regent  had 
become  king,  the  all-devouring  thirst 
for  play  was  at  its  height.  Captain 
Gronow «  writes :  "  We  may  safely 
say,  without  exaggeration,  that  Crock- 
ford  won  the  whole  of  the  ready  money 
of  the  then  existing  generation." 

Crockford,  it  seems,  had  relin- 
quished the  peaceful  trade  of  fisli mon- 
ger for  a  share  in  a  "  hell."  He  is 
stated  to  have  won  at  a  sitting  no  less 
than  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  from 
Lords  Thanet  and  Granville,  Mr.  Ball 
Hughes,  and  others.  With  these  gains 
he  built  the  well-known  palace  in  St. 
James's  Street.  Here  suppers  of  the 
most  exquisite  kind,  prepared  by  the 
famous  Ude,  with  the  best  wines,  were 
offered  gratis  to  the  members.  These 
included,  writes  Gronow :  "  All  the 
celebnties  in  England,  from  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  to  the  youngest  ensign. 
Scholars,  statesmen,  and  men  of  pleas- 
ure, when  the  *  house  was  up,'  de- 
lighted to  finish  their  evening  with  a 
little  supper  and  a  great  deal  of  hazard 
at  old  Crockey's." 

Luttrell  felt  the  growing  evil  of  the 
times,  and  took  up  the  idea  of  writing 
a  satire  against  the  vice  of  gambling. 
He  called  his  rhapsody  "Crockford 
House."  Moore  tells  us  that  Luttrell 
submitted  his  forthcoming  poem  to 
Lords  Sefton,  Granville,  and  Henry  de 
Ros,  to  see  if  there  was  anything 
wrong  (t.c.,  unworthy  of  a  man  of  the 
town)  in  publishing  such  an  attack 
upon  the  high  priest  of  the  gaming 
table :  "  A  deference  to  society,  for 
which  society  will  little  thank  him. 
What  is  called  the  world  knows  its  own 
worthlessness  too  well  to  respect  him 
who  feai*s  it." 

The  manuscript  was  found  fault  with, 
not  by  the  men  of  fashion,  but  by  the 
literary  critics.  Lockhart  thought  that 
though  "  elegant,  it  would  not  be  cred- 
itable to  Luttrell  to  publish  it."  There 
was  a  stormy  meeting  over  the  subject 
at  Murray's.    Davidson  went  so  far  as 

'  Celebrities  in  London  and  Paris,  by  Oronow. 
Smith,  Elder.    1866. 
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to  say  that  his  ^^  reader  thought  it  the 
worst  d— (1  stuff  in  the  world." 
Moore,  who  was  present  at  the  discus- 
sion, held  an  opposite  opinion.  Later, 
on  reading  the  proofs,  Moore  told  Mur- 
ray that :  "  On  the  score  of  talents  he 
need  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  the 
work,"  adding,  "  that  it  was  like  every- 
thing Luttrell  did,  full  of  polish  and 
point." 

"Crockford  House"  was  published 
by  Murray  in  1827  ;  it  appears  to  have 
had  a  certain  amount  of  success.  Gre- 
ville  speaks  of  it  as  '^  an  amusing  but 
rather  flimsy  satire."  If  Luttrell's 
talk  had  not  had  more  backbone  than 
his  poetry,  he  could  scarcely  have  made 
the  reputation  he  so  well  maintained 
in  a  society  pre-eminent  for  wit  and 
talent.  There  must  have  been  a  sub- 
stratum of  philosophic  thought  in  his 
convivial  raciness  of  speech.  Moore 
nays,  *'I  never  forget  Luttrell's  good 
things,  while  I  only  remember  that  I 
laughed  at  Sydney  Smithes  fun."  Lady 
Blessington,  who  was  accustomed  to 
listen  to  some  of  the  cleverest  men  of 
her  day,  observed,  "The  conversation 
of  Mr.  Luttrell  makes  me  think,  while 
that  of  many  others  only  amuses  me." 

Lord  Holland's  inlimate  friendship 
with  Luttrell  is  in  itself  the  strongest 
proof  of  the  solid  character  of  his  intel- 
lect. Macaulay  says,  "  Lord  Holland 
was  courteously  but  pleasantly  disputa- 
tious." To  be  his  chosen  and  frequent 
companion,  a  man  need  have  a  reper- 
tory of  culture,  with  the  vivacity  to 
advance  now  opinions,  and  the  courage 
necessary  for  their  defence.  There  is 
a  well-known  passage  in  the  "  Essays  " 
where  Macaulay  describes  Holland 
House  as  it  was  when  Luttrell  was  a 
con^Uint  and  ever-welcome  guest.  The 
historian  says  that  those  who  knew  it 
then  — 

Will  remember  the  peculiar  character 
that  belonged  to  that  circle,  in  which  every 
talent  and  accomplishment,  every  art  and 
science  had  its  place.  They  will  remember 
how  the  last  debate  was  discussed  in  one 
comer,  and  the  last  comedy  of  Scribe  in 
another,  while  Wilkie  gazed  with  modest 
admiration  on  Sir  Joshua^ s  Baretti,  while 
Mackintosh  turned  over  Thomas  Aquinas 
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to  verify  a  quotation,  while  Talleyrand 
related  his  conversations  with  Barras  at 
Luxembourg,  or  his  ride  with  Lannes  over 
the  field  of  Austerlitz. 

"You  can't  go  to  Holland  House 
now,  without  being  Talleyranded,"  said 
Sydney  Smith  to  Luttrell,  as  they  drove 
together  there  in  a  hackney  coach,  to 
one  of  those  six  o'clock  dinners  that 
disturbed  all  the  afternoon's  arrange- 
ments. The  ultra-fashionables  then 
dined  at  eight,  and  ordinary  mortals 
never  thou<;ht  of  inviting  their  pro- 
fessional friends  before  seven.  "  I 
wonder,"  remarked  an  aggrieved  fash- 
ionable, "  why  Lady  Holland  dines  at 
such  an  hour  as  six  I  "  To  this  Talley- 
rand replied.  "  Pour  gduer  tout  le 
monde." 

Kot  unfrequently,  Lady  Holland  in 
her  casual  sort  of  way,  invited  more 
people  than  the  table  would  hold.  On 
one  occasion,  when  a  superfluous  guest 
arrived  after  the  diners  were  already 
seated.  Lady  Holland  called  out,  "  Lut- 
trell, will  you  make  room  ? "  "I  must 
certainly  make  it,  for  it  does  not  exist," 
was  the  ready  rejoinder  to  the  imperi- 
ous la<ly.  It  may  have  been  the  same 
evening  that  Luttrell,  known  to  be  an 
epicure,  caused  much  surprise  to  his 
friends  by  letting  the  side  dishes  pass 
by.  The  fact  being  that  he  was  ab- 
sorbed in  contemplating  a  man  oppo- 
site, who  was  listening  to  Sydney 
Smith's  jokes  without  moving  a  muscle 
of  his  face  I  Luttrell's  fastidiousness 
about  food  was  often  a  subject  of  good- 
natured  banter  among  his  friends. 
Sydney  Smith  declared  that  in  the 
event  of  an  invasion  of  England,  Lut- 
trell, Rogers,  and  other  knij^lits,  would 
meet  in  Piccadill)^,  would  combat  to  the 
death  for  the  safety  of  Fortnum  and 
Mason's,  and  prove  themselves  ready 
to  fall  in  defence  of  the  sauces  of  their 
country. 

Sometimes  it  was  Luttrell,  some- 
times Macaulay,  who  suffered  from 
Lady  Holland's  peculiar,  and  not  very 
courteous  dictation.  She  had  been 
known  to  tap  her  fan  on  the  table 
and  say,  "Now,  Macaulay,  we  have 
had  enough  of  this.  Give  us  some- 
thing else."    On  asking  Lord  Alvanldy 
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if  he  liked  the  claret  cup  made  after 
her  own  receipt,  **  With  Kensington 
nettles,  then,  I  suppose  ? "  was  the 
curt  reply.  Luttrell,  on  being  asked 
by  Lady  Holland  if  a  well-known  bore 
had  made  himself  very  disagreeable, 
answered,  "Why  he  was  as  disagree- 
able as  the  occasion  would  permit." 

It  was  the  custom  formerly  to  put  up 
inscriptions  in  summer-houses.  Lut- 
trell wrote  some  lines  for  Bogers's 
favorite  seat  in  the  Holland  House  gar- 
dens. Macaulay  pronounced  them  to 
be  "  very  pretty  and  polished,  but  too 
many  to  be  remembered  from  one 
reading."  The  lines  conclude  with  a 
self-criticism  that  I  fear  merits  accept- 
ance :  — 

Not  a  seat  e^en  so  hallowed  as  this  can  im- 
part, 

The  fancy  and  fire  that  must  spring  from 
the  heart, 

So  I  rise,  since  the  Muses  continue  to 
frown. 

No  more  of  a  poet  than  when  I  sat  down. 

Byron,  when  he  dedicated  "The 
Bride  of  Abydos "  to  Lord  Holland, 
had  lived  to  regret  his  "confounded 
hurry,  with  that  confounded  satire," 
in  which  he  had  ridiculed 

the  banquets  spread  at  Holland  House 
Where  Scotchmen  feed,  and  critics  may 
carouse. 

A  happier  speech  is  attiibuted  to 
Luttrell,  when  he  said  that  this  gath- 
ering-place of  wits  was  the  "proof- 
house"  of  the  literature  of  the  day. 
Princess  Marie  Liechtenstein,  in  her 
work  on  "  Holland  House,"  enumer- 
ates the  portraits  of  Lord  Holland's 
special  friends,  and  mentions  the  fact 
that  Luttrell's  picture  hangs  in  the 
print  room.^ 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  records  of 
Luttrell  in  Moore's  diary  there  was 
no  place  where  he  was  more  light- 
hearted  and  more  at  home  than  at  Bo- 
wood.  Greville  gives  a  very  just  idea 
of  the  society  there  by  contrasting  it 
with  Wobum  and  Badminton,  where 

^  A  lithographed  reproduction  of  a  portrait  of 
Luttrell,  by  D'Oraay,  Is  at  White*!,  and  is  repro- 
duced in  Barke's  "  History  of  White's."  National 
Biography. 


he  had  been  lately  visiting.  "  At  Wo- 
burn,"  he  writes,  "there  was  nothing 
but  idle,  ignomnt,  ordinary  people, 
among  whom  there  was  not  an  attempt 
at  anything  like  society  or  talk,  while 
here  [Bowood],  all  are  distinguished 
more  or  less  for  intellect." 

There  was  a  goodly  number  of  scien- 
tific men  to  be  met  at  Bowood,  for 
Lord  Lansdowne  had  an  early  appreci- 
ation of  the  researches  of  the  physicai 
philosophers.  Luttrell,  as  their  fellow- 
guest,  has  shown  that  he  too  was 
receptive  of  the  generalizations  of  sci- 
ence. But  the  disquisitions  of  a  Davy 
or  a  Wollaston  were  not  the  sort  of 
thing  that  Moore  recorded.  His  editor. 
Lord  John  Russell,  complained  that  he 
did  not  give  the  serious  conversations 
in  which  their  circle  were  often  en- 
gaged. The  fact  is,  a  joke,  an  epigram, 
or  some  little  pellet  of  wit,  is  more 
easily  scored  than  a  ratiocination  on 
ethics  or  physics.  We  must  say  vive  la 
bagatelle^  as  a  rule,  when  quoting  from 
Tom  Moore's  journal,  especially  when 
he  is  in  the  healthy  atmosphere  of 
Wiltehire. 

In  all  the  pleasant  funning  Luttrell 
has  generally  a  part.  One  day,  when 
he  was  the  guest  of  Lord  Lausdowne, 
he  went  over  to  Moore's  cottage  to 
dine  with  a  few  other  friends.  Bo- 
wood and  Sloperton  Cottage  are  about 
three  miles  apart ;  the  Lansdowne  car- 
riage took  him  there,  but  he  arranged 
to  find  his  way  back  along  with  Nu- 
gent, another  of  the  guests.  Unfortu- 
nately, Mrs.  Moore's  cook  was  not 
equal  to  the  occasion;  "Anacreon" 
confesses  in  his  journal  that  the  dinner 
was  "  veiy  ill  drest,  which  I  regretted 
the  more  because  Luttrell  is  very  par- 
ticular about  the  cuisine ;  it  had  no 
effect,  however,  either  on  his  wit  or 
good-humor,  for  he  was  highly  agree- 
able." 

The  Bowood  guests  walked  back  with 
the  aid  of  Moore  s  lantern,  in  the 
moonless  summer  night.  Tlie  follow- 
ing morning,  Moore,  still  regretful 
about  the  bad  dinner,  betliought  him  of 
bringing  in  the  Muses  to  help  him  to 
an  apology,  and  before  breakfast,  wrote 
a   parody  on   Horace's  "Sic   ie  Diva 
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potens  Cypil,"  addressed  to  the  lan- 
tern lent  to  his  guests.  Luttrell  imme- 
diately returned  the  following  lines  by 
the  messenger  who  brought  the  Hora- 
tian  apology  :  — 

A  fine  feast  is  a  farce  and  a  fable, 
As  often,  dear  Moore,  we  have  found  it ; 

Prithee,  what  is  the  farce  on  the  table 
To  the  Fair  who  sit  sparkling  around  it  ? 

I  see  not  what  youM  be  to  blame  for, 
Though  your  cook  was  no  dab  at  her 
duty; 

In  your  cottage  was  all  that  we  came  for, 
Wit,  poetry,  friendship,  and  beauty  ! 

And  then  to  increase  our  delight. 
To  a  fulness  all  boundaries  scorning. 

We  were  cheer*  d  with  your  lantern  at  night. 
And  regaled  with  your  rhymes  the  next 
morning. 

A  day  or  so  later  we  hear  of  Moore 
dining  and  staying  the  night,  as  he 
often  did,  at  Bowood.  Canon  Bowles 
was  there,  and  a  few  other  neighbors, 
besides  the  house  party.  Luttrell  was 
in  the  humor  for  telling  Irish  stories. 
Amongst  others,  the  incident  of  Cros- 
bie,  an  Irish  member,  who  in  speaking 
to  some  one  in  the  House,  said  :  *•*•  Sir, 
if  I  have  any  partiality  for  the  honor- 
able gentleman,  it  is  against  him." 
This  was  capped  by  Lord  Lansdowne 
telling  how  Sir  B.  Roche  exclaimed 
energetically  in  the  House,  "Mr. 
Speaker,  I'll  answer  boldly  in  the  af- 
firmative, No  I  "  Luttrell  related  how 
a  fellow,  complaining  of  the  dulness  of 
Derry  on  the  Sabbath,  exclaimed,  "To 
the  devil  I  pitch — a  Protestant  town  of 
a  Sunday." 

The  friends  were  laughing  at  Moore 
for  his  restlessness,  whereupon  Lut- 
trell said  he  should  be  treated  as 
Zephyr  is  in  a  ballad  called  "  Zephyre 
puni  et  fix^."  At  this  time  the  Moores 
had  a  pony  that  was  also  rather  skit- 
tish ;  the  man  who  was  assistant-gen- 
eral at  the  cottage  had  complained  that 
one  evening,  in  returning  from  Bo- 
wood, after  depositing  his  master,  the 
pony  became  restive,  and  his  driver 
was  quite  ill  the  next  day,  in  con- 
sequence. "I  believe,"  said  Moore, 
"that  the  mischief  is  due,  not  to  the 
pony,  but  to  the  strong  beer  at  Bo- 
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wood."  "  Yes,  he's  aleing^  I  suppose," 
said  Luttrell.  At  dinner  he  produced 
bis  joke  turned  into  verse  :  — 

Come,  come,  for  trifles  never  stick. 
Most  servants  have  a  failing. 

Yours,  it  is  true,  are  sometimes  sick. 
But  mine  are  always  aleing. 

We  are  reminded  by  a  couplet  penned 
by  Luttrell  that  our  respectable  and 
well-preserved  Mrs.  Grundy  will  shortly 
have  her  centenary  :  — 

All  ruled  by  what  the  world  will  say  — 
That  Mrs.  Grundy  of  the  Play. 

This  puissant  lady  appears  in  a  com- 
edy called  "Speed  the  Plough,"  by 
Morton,  which  we  learn  was  brought 
out  with  extraordinary  success  at  Go- 
vent  Garden  in  1798. 

There  is  sound  sense  in  the  following 
couplet,  and  it  holds  as  true  now  as 
when  Luttrell  said  :  — 

Yet,  surely,  London's  to  a  tittle 

The  place  for  those  who  have  but  little. 

Luttrell  anticipated  something  of  the 
Darwinian  theory  when  he  expressed 
liis  dislike  to  monkeys  "because  they 
reminded  him  so  of  poor  relations." 
He  must  have  been  on  bad  terms  with 
his  yesterday's  dinner  when  he  abused 
the  English  climate  by  saying,  "  it  was 
like  looking  up  a  chimney  on  a  fine 
day,  and  looking  down  when  it  was 
wet." 

Occasionally  there  is  a  dash  of  the 
grotesque  in  Luttrell's  humor ;  an 
unfitting  survival  of  coarser  times. 
Once,  at  Bowood,  a  man  was  describ- 
ing in  grandiloquent  terms,  a  sunset 
he  had  seen  in  the  Gut  of  Gibraltar, 
when  the  ship  he  was  in  appeared 
surrounded  by  flames.  "  An  inflam- 
mation of  the  bowels,"  observed  Lut- 
trell. While  the  gentlemen  were  still 
sitting  over  their  wine,  some  one  said 
to  Sir  F.  Gould,  "I  am  told  you  eat 
three  eggs    every  day  at    breakfast." 

"No,  on  the   contrary "  was  the 

reply.  Whereupon  Moore  exclaimed, 
"  What  is  the  contrary  of  eating  three 
eggs  ?  "  "  Laying  three  eggs,  I  sup- 
pose," said  Luttrell. 

Moore  and  Luttrell  were  often  to- 
gether in  the  happy  hunting  fields  of 
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Irish  society.  In  1830,  we  read  of 
their  being  in  Dublin,  dining  at  Lady 
Morgan's,  meeting  Shiel,  Curran,  and 
others.  The  only  recorded  saying  of 
Luttrell's  is  the  remark  that  there  are 
many  unaccountable  things  in  Ireland  : 
plenty  of  plovers,  but  no  plovers' 
eggs  —  and  further,  chaises  in  abun- 
dance, but  no  return  ones  I  Perhaps 
he  would  have  gone  still  further,  and 
agreed  with  Kinglake  that  ^^  human 
nature  is  the  same  everywhere — ex- 
cept in  Ireland." 

Luttrell  lived  to  see  a  great  change 
in  manners.  Practical  joking  in  mixed 
society  was  no  longer  good  form.  The 
successors  of  witty  Lady  Crewe  and 
her  friend  Mrs.  Tickell  would  not  have 
dressed  up  in  the  disguise  of  Turkish 
ladies  and  played  pranks  upon  the 
gentlemen  after  dinner.  The  rough 
humors  of  the  local  fairs  were  no 
longer  patronized  by  the  resident  gen- 
try. The  habit  of  swearing  survived 
only  with  Lord  Melbourne  and  a  few 
of  his  clique.  There  is  the  well-known 
story  of  his  political  colleague  losing 
patience  at  the  time  lost  by  his  denun- 
ciations, ore  rotundOj  and  exclaiming, 

"Let  us  consider  everybody  d (1, 

and  proceed  to  business."  In  the 
more  serious  matter  of  duelling,  com- 
mon sense  was  triumphant,  and  the 
courtesies  of  life  did  not  deteriorate. 
The  last  recorded  duel  in  England 
was  in  1845,  when  Lieutenant  Hawkey 
killed  his  brother  officer,  Mr.  Seton. 
In  the  same  year  "  a  society  was  estab- 
lished for  discouraging  duelling."  It 
is  good  to  remember  that  public 
opinion  in  this  matter  was  much  aided 
by  the  influence  of  the  prince  consort. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Luttrell, 
though  now  an  old  man,  was  entirely 
in  accord  with  the  younger  generation. 
He  said  one  day  to  Moore  :  "  The 
family  of  the  Carlisles  act  as  softeners 
on  society.  There  are  so  many  of 
them,  and  all  so  gentle  and  good  tem- 
pered, that  they  diffuse  a  kindly  tone 
around  them." 

Another  section  of  society  other  than 
the  purely  intellectual  one  to  which 
Luttrell  belonged  had  an  immense 
influence.    I    refer   to    the    "serious- 


minded  people,"  friends  and  followers 
of  Wilberforce.  Eogers  takes  occa- 
sion to  say  that  they  were  nicknamed 
the  "Saints."  We  may  wrangle  over 
creeds,  or  no  creeds,  but  in  practical 
politics  and  philanthropy,  and  in 
spiritual  religion,  their  influence  con- 
tinued potent  in  the  diverae  move- 
ments of  thought  that  subsequently 
gave  to  the  world  Carlylism,  muscular 
Christianily,  and  the  High  Church 
movement. 

If  the  "Saints"  cannot  claim  Lut- 
trell as  one  of  them,  neilher  may  the 
sinners  boast  much  of  his  partisanship. 
He  never  gambled,  drank,  got  into 
debt,  fought  duels,  or  disturbed  the 
honor  of  families.  Greville  bears  wit- 
ness that  "  Luttrell  was  full  of  good 
feelings  and  warm  affections,  a  man  of 
excellent  sense,  a  philosopher  in  all 
things  and  especially  in  religion." 

Thus  far  had  I  proceeded  in  my 
attempt  to  portray  the  old  society  wit, 
as  I  found  him  embalmed  in  the 
"  memoirs  "  of  the  time,  when  the  fol- 
lowing happy  chance  befell  me.  At  a 
reception  at  a  friend's  house  I  met  an 
elderly  lady,  with  whom  I  can  but 
claim  a  slight  acquaintance  ;  however, 
we  fell  into  conversation,  and  being 
aware  that  she  had  known  my  old 
friend  John  Kenyon,  I  casually  asked 
if  she  had  ever  met  Luttrell  at  his 
house.  "Yes,  and  at  Bogers's  and 
elsewhere.  I  knew  Mr.  Luttrell  well." 
In  further  reply  to  my  eager  questions, 
Miss  Courtenay  told  me  many  things 
I  wished  to  learn.  Luttrell,  it  seems, 
was  a  gentlemanly-looking,  slight, 
rather  small  man  ;  his  features  were 
not  so  distinctive  as  his  countenance 
was  expressive  of  sense  and  great 
kindliness.  "  He  was  so  good-natured 
to  me  as  a  young  girl,  that  that  is 
my  foremost  recollection  of  him.  I 
remember,  too,  that  he  liked  my  music, 
and  asked  me  to  sing  again  some  of  his 
favorite  songs."  My  informant  was 
his  fellow  gnest  for  some  time  at  a 
country  house  at  the  Websters'  (Lady 
Holland's  relatives),  and  one  day  their 
hostess  said,  "Mr.  Luttrell,  I  am 
obliged  to  alter  the  dinner-hour  to-day. 
I  hope  it  will  not  inconvenience  you." 
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"I  can  dioe  at  any  hour,"  was  his 
reply  ;  **  indeed,"  he  added,  "  I  have 
made  it  a  rule  since  I  am  grown  old, 
not  to  allow  myself  to  get  into  fixed 
ways  that  make  one  troublesome  to 
other  people."  Once  when  breakfast- 
ing with  Rogers  Miss  Courtenay  found 
Luttrell  seated  next  her.  Their  host 
was  in  one  of  his  rasping  moods,  and 
turning  sharply  to  the  girl  he  said, 
somewhat  rouglily,  "  And  what  is  your 
belief  ?  "  "  Well,  Mr.  Rogers,"  replied 
the  young  lady,  ^'  as  I  am  not  going  to 
be  a  clergyman,  I  need  not  tell  you 
whether  or  no  I  subscribe  to  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles."  "Very  well 
answered,  my  dear,"  said  Luttrell, 
putting  his  hand  on  her  arm  with  a 
gesture  of  approval ;  "  never  be  forced 
into  avowing  what  is  sacred  to  your 
own  conscience." 

We  learn  from  Moore  that  Luttrell 
kept  a  diary,  but  like  that  of  his  friend 
Lonl  Dudley,  this  journal,  which  might 
have  told  us  so  much,  has  never  seen 
the  light.  One  morning  Moore  had 
been  breakfasting  with  Luttrell  at  his 
residence,  when  he  brought  out  a  large 
volume,  and  read  aloud  a  description 
of  a  recent  tour  in  Italy.  Moore 
writes,  "  It  seemed  very  clever."  Lut- 
trell was  a  member  both  of  White's 
and  Brooke's  club,  but  sometimes  his 
intimate  friends  breakfasted  and  dined 
under  his  own  roof.  He  lived  for  years 
at  31  Brompton  Square,  but  he  died  on 
the  19th  of  December,  "at  his  resi- 
dence in  Bruton  Street." 

Luttrell  is  said  to  have  been  twice 
married,  but  there  is  much  obscurity  in 
the  matter  of  his  private  history  ;  ho 
never  brought  his  friends  acquainted 
with  either  of  the  wives,  and  I  am  told 
that  his  son  did  not  bear  the  name  of 
Luttrell.  My  informant  met  the  son 
more  than  once  at  Mr.  Rogers's  en- 
tertainments. Moore  mentions  in  a 
chance  way  that  "  Luttrell  and  his  son 
are  starting  off  for  a  tour  up  the 
Rhine."  This  must  have  been  as 
early  as  1827.  The  year  following, 
Luttrell  and  Moore  had  been  together 
on  a  few  days'  visit  to  Middleton, 
meeting  the  Lievenn,  the  Falcks,  and 
the  very* cream  of  English  society.    On 


the  day  of  their  return  the  friends 
dined  together,  we  may  assume,  at 
Brompton  Square.  Moore  writes, "  Saw 
some  reason  to  think  that  Luttrell  has 
at  last  mairied  !  " 

Twenty  years  later,  in  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1850,  Lord  Brougham 
was  writing  frequently  to  Rogers,  and 
Luttrell's  name  occurs  in  every  let- 
ter. He  had  been  seriously  ill,  and 
Brougham  never  omits  to  send  some 
kind  message.  "Tell  Luttrell  how 
sorry  I  was  not  to  call  again  when  last 
in  town,"  adding  "  We  are  all  curious 
to  know  if  it  is  really  true  that  Luttrell 
is  married.  Pray  satisfy  our  curios- 
ity." 

Luttrell's  death  was  announced  to 
Rogers  by  a  letter  from  a  Mrs.  Groyn, 
who  writes  of  his  patience  through  a 
long  period  of  suffering,  adding  that, 
"  Whenever  he  was  free  from  that  sad 
neuralgic  pain,  his  bright  mind  shone 
forth  with  some  little  spirited  joke  to 
cheer  those  around  him." 

The  concealment  that  hung  as  a 
cloud  over  Luttrell's  private  life,  prob- 
ably involving  trouble  and  remorse, 
strikes  us,  considering  his  circum- 
stances, as  infinitely  pathetic.  By  the 
misfortune  of  his  birth,  he  was  denied 
the  honorable  heritage  claimed  by  the 
poorest  hewer  of  wood.  He  was  alone 
amongst  his  fellows ;  he  was  isolated 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  society 
adorned  by  his  wit  and  learning.  If 
his  diary  went  back  to  his  early  days, 
he  could  not,  as  did  St.  Augustine,  re- 
call a  mother's  anxiety  about  him  in  his 
wild  youth,  or  dwell  lovingly  on  the 
last  conversation  with  that  good  mother 
"  in  the  house  looking  into  the  garden 
at  Ostia."  Again,  less  fortunate  than 
his  favorite  Horace,  he  might  not  re- 
vere the  memory  of  his  father  as  "  this 
guardian  incorruptible."  Nor  could 
he,  even  like  some  amongst  us  who 
have  been  orphaned,  yet  carry  to  the 
grave  the  benediction  of  early  home 
affections  I     He  had  had  no  home  I 

In  the  very  heyday  of  Luttrell's 
social  success,  once  in  Paris,  after  din- 
ing with  ambassadors  and  princes  at 
Lady  Granville's,  he  turned  to  Rogers 
—  Moore,    who   was    present,  records 
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the  speech  —  sayiDg,  with  a  touch  of 
sadness,  ^^  Though  passiug  my  life  iu 
such  a  different  manner,  I  have  always 
had  a  longing  for  affection  and  domes- 
tic comfort.  I  feel  like  that  king  of 
Bohemia  who,  passionately  loving  the 
sea  and  ships,  yet  was  coudemned  to 
live  his  life  in  an  inland  country." 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
NATURE'S  TRAINING-SCHOOL. 

The  law  of  self-preservation  is  said 
to  be  the  first  law  of  nature,  and  all 
wild  creatures  certainly  do  their  very 
best  to  keep  out  of  harm's  way,  and  to 
teach  their  offspring  to  follow  their 
example. 

From  the  moment  that  any  crea- 
ture funded  or  feathered,  begins  its 
life,  dangers  of  some  kind  beset  it  ; 
quite  independently  of  man,  they  have 
their  own  natural  enemies  that  perse- 
cute them  in  the  most  relentless  fash- 
ion. From  morning  to  night  some 
power,  or  a  combination  of  powers, 
seeks  to  kill  ;  and  the  hunted  ones  do 
their  best  to  avoid  the  killing.  It  is  an 
imperative  law  of  nature  that  one  crea- 
ture shall  contribute  in  some  way  to 
the  support  of  another.  The  bare 
question  of  cruelty  is  not  to  be  consid- 
ered for  one  moment ;  for  predaceous 
creatures  kill  quickly,  and  before  the 
hunted  one  can  fully  make  out  what  is 
the  matter,  it  is  dead,  —  practice  in 
this,  as  in  other  matters,  making  per- 
fect. 

Looking  at  creatures,  however,  does 
not  hurt  them,  and  that  is  all  I  for  one 
do,  and  have  done  for  a  long  time  now. 
How  to  get  near  a  creature  without 
alarming  it  is  the  chief,  and  in  fact  the 
only,  thing  to  remember. 

Yet  forty  years'  experience  of  wood- 
craft will  not  —  under  certain  influ- 
ences, though  you  may  watch  patiently 
for  weeks  —  get  you  a  sight  of  the 
badger,  although  you  know  well  he  and 
his  mate  are  within  a  few  yards  of  you  ; 
and  again  some  other  time,  when  you 
are  not  thinking  about  him,  he  will 
cross  the  path  in  front  of  you.  Here  is 
this  creature's  home    by  daylight :    a 


large  hole  under  the  roots  of  a  great 
beech,  which  on  either  side  run  into 
wild  riot;  a  plashed  bank  hedge,  one 
to  fight  shy  of  when  fox-hunting,  for 
the  drop  is  a  bad  one. 

If  possible,  we  wish  to  see  him  come 
out  of  this  when  the  dews  are  begin- 
ning to  fall.  There  will  be  no  need 
to  get  near  to  it,  for  the  glass  shows 
all  that  we  desire  to  see.  It  is  a  fatal 
mistake  to  trample  round  about  the 
entrance-hole  of  a  badger,  unless  you 
mean  to  try  to  dig  him  out ;  for  his 
nose  is  a  keen  one,  and  no  matter  how 
gingerly  you  may  step,  the  soles  of 
your  shoes  will  leave  a  taint  behind, 
quite  enough  to  alarm  him,  and  he  will 
keep  close  or  bolt  out  another  way. 
Like  the  bear,  he  dashes  in  and  out 
of  cover  at  times  with  marvellous 
rapidity. 

We  have  taken  a  four  miles'  walk 
over  the  hills  and  through  the  woods 
in  the  morning  just  to  look  at  the 
entrance-gate  of  his  mansion,  and  the 
same  distance  after  six  in  the  evening, 
on  the  off-chance  of  seeing  him  leave  it 
for  the  fields  of  the  coombe  below. 

Over  the  hill,  —  from  which  the  woods 
in  the  vale  below  are  looking  like 
clouds  of  purple  shadows  lost  in  the 
haze,  and  far  away  lies  the  weald  of 
Kent  and  Sussex,  —  we  slip  through 
the  fir  woods  as  quietly  as  possible. 
Kitten-like  mewings  are  heard  and 
sharp  snaps.  The  sounds  proceed  from 
one  or  two  breeds  of  long-eared  owls, 
and  the  snaps  from  their  parents,  who 
are  whetting  up  their  bills  in  pleasant 
anticipations  of  their  forthcoming  sup- 
per. From  the  last  of  the  firs,  by  a 
side-track,  we  gain  the  beech  under 
the  roots  of  which  our  friar  has  his 
home.  On  our  side  some  of  the  huge 
limbs  almost  touch  the  ground.  Qui- 
etly crawling  up  one  of  these,  we  perch 
close  to  the  trunk  and  wait. 

At  times  the  beauties  of  nature  are 
seen  under  difilculties.  The  moon 
clears  the  shoulder  of  the  hill  and  rises 
in  the  sky,  and  from  the  rank  under- 
growth beneath  us  the  midges  rise  also. 
For  a  whole  hour  we  have  to  put  up 
with  their  horrible  tortures,  until  nose, 
face,  and  hands  gets  bumps  ;  then  with 
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a  crash  we  drop  off  our  perch  and  rush 
out  OD  to  the  open  heath.  Not  for  a 
sackful  of  badgers  could  we  bear  that 
torture  another  five  minutes.  These 
midges  can  make  a  veiy  purgatory  of 
the  woodlands. 

The  young  badgers  are  carefully 
tended,  and  when  at  play  they  are 
most  droll  in  their  antics,  —  theirs  is 
a  kind  of  deliberate  playfulness.  In 
some  counties  they  are  called  cubs,  in 
others  the  young  go  by  the  name  of 
badger-pigs. 

1  can  still  talk  or  write  about  the 
Baptores  —  the  birds  of  prey  ;  for  the 
buzzards  —  both  kinds,  the  so-called 
common  and  the  rough-legged  buzzard 

—  with  the  harrier's  hen  and  Mon- 
tagu's harrier,  are  to  be  met  with  in 
places  known  to  myself.  So  is  the 
merlin.  It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that 
this  dashing  little  falcon  should  receive 
the  treatment  that  it  has  done,  and  will 
yet  do,  I  fear.  Open  moors  or  stony 
heath,  the  haunts  of  the  grouse,  plov- 
ers, dunlins,  and  of  great  numbers  of 
titlings  or  moor-pipits,  suit  this  bird 
best.  From  its  habit  of  resting  on 
large  stones,  for  a  lookout  over  the 
heather,  it  has  had  the  name  of  stone- 
falcon  given  to  it. 

Larks,  pipits,  dunlins,  and  lars^e 
moths,  at  certain  seasons,  form  the 
chief  food  of  the  merlin.  As  it  nests 
on  the  ground,  its  beautiful  eggs  when 
met  with  are  smashed,  or  at  the  best 
taken  for  collector.  Old  and  young 
birds  are  killed  for  the  same  purpose  ; 
a  few  are  taken  for  the  sport  of  fal- 
conry, but  we  fear  most  go  to  the  bird- 
preserver's. 

Creatures  that  are  formed  to  prey  on 
others  —  that  is,  to  kill  their  own  food 

—  sliow  their  deep  hereditary  instinct 
of  fight  from  the  very  first.  All  the 
will  is  there,  if  the  power  be  lacking. 
For  instance,  in  my  time  I  have  kept 
both  falcons  and  hawks.  Some,  the 
most  docile,  reached  me  in  mature 
plumage,  freshly  captured ;  otiiers  I 
have  reared  from  the  nest,  when  they 
were  in  their  white-down  state.  Were 
they  grateful  for  the  care  that  was 
^iven  to  them  nt  first?  Not  a  bit  of 
it;  for  the  young  falcons  and  Imwks 


tumbled  over  on  their  backs  in  their 
feeble  efforts  to  strike  at  me  whenever 
I  fed  them.  They  would  eat  all  I  gave 
them,  but  they  struck  at  the  hand  that 
fed  them  all  the  same.  But  there  are 
degrees  in  wickedness,  even  among 
birds  ;  and  taking  all  my  own  varied 
experiences  into  consideration,  I  may 
say  that  the  sparrow-hawk,  for  fully 
developed  hereditary  cussedness,  pure 
and  simple,  in  a  state  of  captivity, 
beats  all.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  it, 
but  it  is  the  bare  fact. 

The  young  of  falcons  and  hawks  are 
well  trained  by  their  parents  ;  from  the 
time  they  are  strong  enough  to  pull  at 
and  break  up  the  quarries  brought  to 
them,  it  is  one  long  course  of  instruc- 
tion. The  old  birds  know  perfectly 
well  what  the  young  ones  will  have  to 
do,  and  they  get  them  fit  for  doing  it 
as  soon  as  they  can.  They  compel 
them  to  take  longer  flights  day  after 
day,  and  teach  them  how  to  stoop  — 
that  is,  stiike  at  their  quarry.  One  or 
the  other  will  shoot  up  with  a  portion 
of  feather,  or  it  may  be  fur,  followed 
by  the  young  hopefuls.  Then  the 
morsel  is  dropped  from  the  clutch, — 
down  they  dash  for  it,  and  the  one  tliat 
makes  the  quickest  stoop  secures  the 
prize  before  it  reaches  the  ground. 
When  the  old  birds  think  the  young 
can  fend  for  themselves,  off  they  go. 
This  is  not  a  case  of  choice  but  neces- 
sity, for  they  are  simply  cuffed  and 
buffeted  off.  So  well  is  this  known  in 
the  country,  that  it  is  a  common  thing 
to  hear  a  lad  say,  "  Them  'ere  hawks 
has  druv  their  young  uns  off." 

Before  the  chalk-pits  that  have  been 
scooped  out  of  the  sides  of  some  of  our 
Surrey  hills  were  worked  as  extensively 
as  they  are  now  for  lime-burning,  sev- 
eral kinds  of  birds  used  to  nest  in 
the  fissures  and  cracks  in  the  chalk  — 
such,  for  instance,  as  owls,  jackdaws, 
pigeons  ;  and  sparrows,  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  owls  and  the  jackdaws 
were  permanent  residents.  Within 
thirty  years  I  have  seen  nearly  half  a 
hillside  blown  and  picked  away. 

Blowing,  or  blastins:,  as  it  is  termed, 
is  carded  on  very  differently  now  from 
what  it  was  in  past  years.    The  ezplo- 
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sives  used  are  far  more  powerful,  and 
Ibe  tiring  of  the  shots,  as  they  are 
called  —  that  is,  firing  the  charges  — 
ten  to  one  times  more  frequent.  In- 
deed nil  matters  are  now  carried  on 
more  rapidly  and  on  a  larger  scale. 
The  birds  above  mentioned  fight  very 
shy  of  those  places  now,  for  too  many 
'^  chalk-quakes "  are  taking  place  all 
around  them. 

At  one  time  the  farmers  had  their 
own  kilns  for  chalk-burning,  in  order 
to  dress  the  laud  with  it ;  but  they  are 
in  ruins,  picturesque  objects  placed  in 
odd  nooks  and  corners  of  the  waste 
lands.  I  explore  in  them  frequently, 
for  on  and  in  those  old  kilns  I  have 
seen  some  fine  training  going  on. 

The  white  owl  has  been  called  a 
church  owl  amongst  his  other  titles  ; 
but  a  ledge  on  the  face  of  a  chalk-pit 
suits  him  to  perfection,  because  there 
he  is  practically  invisible,  when  drawn 
up  and  asleep.  For  the  chalk  that  has 
not  been  worked,  it  may  be  for  years, 
or  worked-out  as  they  term  it,  is 
weather-stained  and  blotched  with 
streaks  of  light  grey-white  and  dirty 
buff.  You  have  seen  the  owl  fly  there 
and  settle,  but  your  eyes  are  not  able 
to  make  him  out  till  you  use  the 
glasses.  There  he  is,  a  rare  bit  of 
mimicry  ;  so  well  does  he  fit  the  comer 
that  you  might  miss  seeing  him,  though 
only  the  length  of  a  small  room  distant. 
These  peculiar  positions,  assumed  at 
times  for  purposes  of  protection  aud 
concealment  by  the  owl  family,  are 
proof  positive  that  nature  trains  her 
own  creatures  to  act  in  the  best  way 
for  their  own  well-being  and  safety. 
The  crows  —  both  the  carrion  and  the 
hoody  or  dun  crows  —  are,  or  have 
been,  through  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, which  have  influenced  them 
for  generations,  trained  to  a  degree  in 
the  best  way  of  taking  care  of  number 
one  —  or  two  —  as  the  case  may  be. 
Although  they  may  appear  to  be  act- 
ing with  the  most  perifect  indifference 
when  met  with  —  a  rare  thinar  now  in 
prame  counties  —  they  are  really  watch- 
injT  your  actions,  in  order  to  see  if  any 
harm  is  likely  to  come  to  them  through 
you. 


In  past  years  I  was  fairly  well  ac* 
quainted  with  crows  and  their  ways  ; 
no  one  troubled  himself  about  them 
particularly,  unless  they  got  at  the 
young  chickens  on  the  upland  farms  ; 
yet,  strange  to  say,  all  their  actions 
showed  as  much  craft,  so  far  as  self- 
preservation  was  concerned,  as  if  every 
man  and  boy  about  the  place  was  under 
a  contract  to  effect  their  destruction. 
Now  and  then  a  pair  got  shot,  and^ 
strange  to  tell,  these  were  cooked  and 
eaten. 

About  the  magpie  I  have  a  few 
words  to  say ;  he  has  a  reputation  all 
his  own  for  astuteness,  which  is  fully 
justified  by  the  bird's  actions.  So  very 
deeply  laid  at  times  are  his  schemes 
and  wiles  to  gain  his  ends,  that  in 
many  places  the  very  name  of  magpie 
is  associated  with  something  uncanny. 

How  the  beautiful  creature  has  got 
mixed  up  with  things  evil  in  woodland 
traditions,  we  are  not  able  to  say  ;  one 
thing  is  certain,  the  traditions  about 
him  are  not  confined  to  England.  It 
may  be  that  some  of  the  creatures  that 
form  part  of  the  bird's  food  require  a 
lot  of  circumventing  at  times,  and  that 
this  has  developed  habits  of  appropri- 
ating unlawfully,  of  theft  and  cunning. 
When  shot  or  trapped  —  not  a  common 
occurrence  in  some  parts  now  —  certain 
matters  are  found  in  his  stomach  that 
tell  against  him  a  little  from  some 
folks'  point  of  view  ;  but  then  other 
matters  of  quite  a  different  nature  are 
also  found,  which  he  has  also  disposed 
of — and  these  are  quite  looked  over. 
One  or  two  men  that  I  know  make  it  a 
rule  to  examine  the  stomachs  or  crops, 
as  the  case  may  be,  of  all  the  birds  that 
pass  through  their  hands  in  the  various 
seasons ;  sportsmen-naturalists  these 
are,  who  keep  the  record  of  the  various 
creatures,  or  parts  of  them,  which  are 
fouud  in  these  —  also  such  vegetable 
matters  as  can  be  made  out.  This  is 
very  interesting  ;  but  they  would  not 
dream  of  stating  that,  because  certain 
matters  had  been  found  in  a  bird's 
crop  or  stomach,  they  would  always  be 
found  there  :  as  the  seasons  change,  so 
does  the  foo<l.  There  is  stint  in  na- 
ture's larder.     Some  birds  are  about 
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late  —  thai  is,  as  long  as  the  light  lasts 
— others  feed  by  night.  The  most 
innocent  creatures  will  baffle  you  at 
times,  and  the  more  astute  ones  do  so 
completely. 

As  I  consider  him  to  be  one  of  the 
ornaments  of  the  woods,  I  sho\ild  like 
to  see  the  magpie  where  he  used  to  be 
fairly  common.  If  his  training  does 
not  suit  the  present  time,  that  is  no 
fault  of  his.  Strange  changes  do  take 
place,  and  one  of  them  may  be  that  tlie 
magpie  will  bo  cared  for  before  it  is  too 
late. 

Searching  for  the  nests  of  birds  will 
very  naturally  take  you  into  their 
haunts,  and  probably  get  you  a  sight  of 
the  builders  ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  re- 
lied on,  for  the  guile  of  some  birds 
when  nesting  is  beyond  common  belief. 

To  a  lield-naturalist  the  varied  types 
of  bird-architecture  are  mysteries  that 
he  knows  will  never  be  fully  explained. 
There  are  the  structures  placed  in  the 
trees,  in  the  bushes,  and  on  the  ground, 
—  a  few  of  them,  in  the  case  of  some 
aquatic  bird,  actually  floating  on  the 
water ;  and  these  are  formed  by  the 
bills,  feet,  and  breasts  of  the  various 
builders.  If  one  was  asked  to  select 
four  of  the  most  beautiful  nests  con- 
structed by  our  native  birds,  my  choice 
would  fall  on  those  of  the  chaffinch, 
goldfinch,  long-tailed  tit,  and  the  golden- 
crested  wren.  Under  certain  forced 
conditions  I  have  seen  in  their  struc- 
tures deviations  from  the  general  type, 
but  these  little  details  do  not  count. 
As  a  rule,  each  bird  selects  its  building- 
place,  and  constructs  its  nest  on  the 
lines  that  were  first  laid  down  for  it  in 
nature's  training-school. 

One  of  the  most  innocent  of  feath- 
ered builders  is  the  little  willow-wren, 
yet  it  will  employ  all  sorts  of  wiles  and 
small  shifts  to  lead  you  away  from  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  its  nest.  Stroll- 
ing once  up  a  narrow  cart-track,  closed 
in  on  each  side  by  copse  growth,  a 
faint  cheep  just  overhead  caused  me  to 
look  up.  Then  I  found  that  it  was  a 
nettle-builder,  as  the  children  call  it, 
restlessly  flitting  from  twig  to  twig, 
with  a  small  white  feather  in  its  bill, 
that  had  dropped  from  a  wood-pigeon. 


Finding  that  it  was  observed,  it  at  once 
dropped  down  in  the  undergrowth, 
where  we  caught  sight  of  it  from  time 
to  time,  creeping  about  more  like  a 
mouse  than  a  bird  ;  then  it  flew  up 
into  the  trees  again,  still  holding  its 
feather.  Anxious  to  know  the  mean- 
ing of  these  small  manoeuvres,  I  hid  up 
in  the  tangle.  Then  I  saw  the  bird 
dart  into  the  bottom  of  a  bramble-bush, 
just  in  front  of  the  spot  where  I 
had  been  standing.  When  I  examined 
this,  right  in  the  thickest  of  the  tangle, 
there  was  the  nest. 

Watching  a  pool  one  morning  from 
behind  some  cover,  a  wild  duck  rose 
from  the  rushes.  From  the  start  I 
could  see  she  would  pass  low  down, 
just  on  one  side  of  my  hiding-place.  • 
As  she  skimmed  by,  with  her  wings 
half  bent,  not  a  sound  could  be  heard. 
Just  as  quietly,  she  dropped  in  the 
grass  not  fifty  yards  away  ;  then  peep, 
peep,  could  be  heard.  The  duck  had 
been  down  to  the  pool  for  a  dabble  and 
trim-up,  coming  back  to  her  ducklings 
in  the  quiet  manner  I  have  described. 
Birds  soon  find  out  where  they  are  safe^ 
and  they  at  once  take  advantage  of  it. 
This  duck  had  made  her  nest  and 
hatched  out  close  to  a  lot  of  pheasant- 
coops  that  were  vigilantly  watched  by 
day  and  night.  The  young  are  carried 
at  times,  when  necessary ;  and  they 
follow  where  the  course  is  clear.  More 
than  once  I  have  been  asked  how 
water-fowl  have  got  their  broods  safely 
into  apparently  impossible  situations. 
To  these  questions  there  is  only  one 
answer:  we  cannot  know,  for  they 
move  them  in  the  dark.  In  trying  to 
escape  observation,  which  to  water- 
fowl at  all  times  means  danger,  their 
ways,  when  once  you  know  them,  are 
much  the  same.  If  the  wild  duck  has 
reason  to  think  that  her  nimble  little 
ducklings  are  in  danger,  you  will  hear 
a  couple  of  quacks,  the  head  and  neck 
are  stretched  out  on  the  water,  and 
then  clap,  clap,  clap  go  her  wings» 
sending  up  showers  of  spray.  When 
that  performance  is  over,  you  will  find 
all  the  little  swimmers  have  disap- 
peared somewhere. 

The  common  barnyard  ducks  I  liave 
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seen  act  in  the  same  way,  proving  that 
although  years  and  years  of  domestica- 
tion have  altered  the  plumage,  and 
very  much  added  to  their  weight,  —  no 
small  consideration  from  a  dining  point 
of  view,  —  the  ways  that  their  ances- 
tors were  trained  up  in  have  heen 
transmitted  hy  the  laws  or  rules  of  nat- 
ural heredity  to  themselves. 

How  strong  this  implanted  instinct  is 
—  we  use  the  word  instinct  for  want  of 
a  hotter  one  —  is  veiy  quickly  shown; 
for  no  matter  how  long  creatures  have 
been  domesticated,  if  left  entirely  alone 
to  their  own  devices  they  are  soon  wild 
again. 

The  fox,  named  by  nomadic  wander- 
ers the  wild  red-dog,  —  a  fitting  title 
•for  him,  —  is  still  held  up  as  a  type  of 
all  the  objectionable  qualities  that  it  is 
possible  for  any  creature  to  have  or 
hold,  —  setting  on  one  side  the  question 
of  sport  which  he  provides  in  the  sea- 
son. Tradition  has  had  much  to  do 
with  this  —  tradition  still  firmly  be- 
lieved in  by  some  at  the  present  time. 
All  his  bad  deeds  are  freely  spoken 
about,  but  very  rarely  his  good  ones. 
Yet  the  fox  is  to  a  certain  extent  a 
killer  of  vermin  ;  and  some  of  the  dep- 
redations laid  to  his  charge  are  com- 
mitted by  other  creatures.  I  am  well 
aware  that  any  question  concerning 
Beynard  is  a  very  delicate  one  to  dis- 
cuss, let  alone  venturing  to  write  about 
him  ;  for  opinions  vary  greatly.  Wide- 
awake he  is,  at  all  times,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  what  man  may  rear  and 
protect  for  his  own  especial  benefit. 
Cunning  he  is  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word,  but  not  more  so  than  some  other 
creatures  ;  he  has  been  fixed  on  as  a 
very  convenient  scapegoat,  and  such 
he  will  have  to  remain. 

Turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  pheasants, 
hares  and  rabbits,  also  fish  when  the 
chance  offers  —  he  samples  them  all, 
one  must  freely  admit  the  fact ;  but 
those  who  have  to  look  after  these  do 
their  best  to  balk  Beynard  in  his  weak- 
ness for  luxuries.  It  is  only  in  starv- 
ing winter  weather  that  he  will  not  be 
denied. 

On  the  Continent  the  wolf  is  credited 
with  all  the  qualities  of  the  fox,  with  a 


few  more  thrown  in ;  and  the  wolf,  it 
must  be  remembered,  is  really  danger- 
ous. Beynard  is  harmless,  so  far  as 
human  beings  are  concerned.  Those 
who  have  had  to  do  with  numbers  of 
the  wolf  family  have  given  them  a  bad 
name.  The  Australian  dingo  is  a  bad 
lot — at  least  the  sheep-farmers  con- 
sider him  as  such. 

There  are  various  ways  of  looking  at 
matters  ;  creatures  are  good  or  bad  so 
far  as  their  actions  do  or  do  not  affect 
man's  interest.  Wild  dojrs  have  been 
known  from  beyond  record  ;  the  wolf, 
dingo,  and  fox  belong  to  the  family. 
That  they  are  most  clever  in  a  state  of 
nature  is  nothing  to  wonder  at,  for 
from  that  family  we  have  the  dog, 
man's  most  faithful  and  devoted  ser- 
vant. 

Young  animals  in  a  state  of  nature, 
like  children,  amuse  themselves  by  go- 
ing through  the  actions  they  will  most 
likely  have  to  carry  out  in  earnest  after 
they  have  left  their  parents.  The 
mimic  fights  gone  through  by  the  cubs 
of  the  fox,  the  otter,  and  the  badger, 
end  at  times  in  real  pitclied  battle  ; 
and  their  milk-teeth  are  as  sharp  as 
needles.  So  the  little  demons  for  the 
time  being  worry,  tug,  snarl,  shriek, 
and  scream,  until  parental  authority 
puts  a  stop  to  their  unruly  behavior. 
Like  children,  they  soon  fall  out ;  it  is 
a  sign  of  good  health.  When  a  quarry 
is  brought  in,  no  matter  what  it  may 
be  —  fur,  feather,  or  fin  —  they  are  all 
at  it,  —  each  one  wants  more  than  his 
mouth  will  hold  ;  but  this  fun  docs  not 
last,  for  the  mother  —  sometimes  the 
father — breaks  it  up  and  divides  it  in 
fair  proportions.  If  they  do  not  act  as 
their  fond  parents  think  they  ought  to 
do,  after  all  the  examples  set  them, 
they  get  punished  ;  the  parents  have 
two  ways  of  taking  a  cub  by  the  neck  ; 
one  is  very  pleasant,  the  other  is  the 
reverse. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  young 
birds.  Some  are  blind  and  quite  help- 
less for  some  time  after  they  are 
hatched  ;  others  come  out  with  all  their 
faculties  and  begin  at  once  to  get  their 
own  living,  for  they  follow  their  par- 
ents   directly.      Blind    and  naked    aa 
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most  young  birds  are  for  a  time,  they 
know  wlien  their  parents  are  coming 
with  food,  and  when  danger  is  near,  by 
the  different  calls  given  by  these. 

There  they  are  in  the  nest  before 
yon,  their  weak  necks  moving  from 
side  to  side,  and  all  their  mouths  wide 
open,  for  they  have  heard  the  feeding 
signal.  But  the  mother  sights  you, 
and  the  note  is  altered.  At  once  their 
monlhs  close,  their  necks  sink  down, 
and  in  a  few  seconds  they  are  packed 
in  one  close  heap.  This  is  what  you 
will  see  when  the  young  are  in  this 
state.  After  they  have  got  their  feath- 
ers, although  not  yet  strong  enough  to 
fly,  and  they  still  keep  to  the  nest,  the 
same  note  uttered  would  cause  them  to 
tumble  out  of  it  in  all  directions,  for 
they  are  trained  to  this. 

A  volume  might  easily  be  written 
about  young  flsh  that  are  hatched  out 
in  our  rivei-s,  streams,  and  ponds. 
From  the  time  they  are  out  in  the 
water  they  have  to  look  after  them- 
selves. How  the  countless  shoals  of 
tiny  creatures  manage  to  get  on  is  a 
mystery  ;  but  they  do  this,  and  they 
keep  apart.  I  have  seen  shoals  of 
young  carp,  roach,  gudgeon,  and  perch, 
all  in  the  same  brook  in  various  stages 
of  growth,  each  shoal  in  that  part 
of  the  brook  best  suited  for  it ;  and 
about  every  two  yards  a  young  pike 
would  be  seen,  six  or  seven  inches 
in  leui^th,  either  by  the  side  or  at  the 
end  of  some  weed,  waiting  to  pouch 
some  of  the  little  roach  or  gudgeons 
that  might  come  by.  At  the  time  I  am 
thinking  of  the  water  was  pure  and 
the  weeds  were  green  ;  but  fish  nura- 
eries  are  hard  to  find  now,  I  am  sorry 
to  say. 

There  is  something  the  matter,  and 
no  one  seems  to  know  exactly  where 
the  fault  lies.  At  one  time  fish  were 
left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  —  then 
they  prospered  exceedingly  ;  but  di- 
rectly they  were  cared  for,  things 
apparently  went  wrong. 

A  Son  of  the  Marshes. 


From  The  Argoey. 
AMONGST  THE  HIMALAYAN  BEABS. 

Of  the  numerous  family  of  bears 
scattered  over  various  parts  of  the 
earth,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
making  the  acquaintance  of  only  two 
varieties,  namely :  the  red  or  brown 
bear  and  the  common  black  bear, 
found,  amongst  other  places,  on  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  Himalayas. 

Of  these  two  varieties,  it  is  hard  to 
say  which  is  the  more  handsome.  The 
red  bear  has  a  coat  four  or  five  inciies 
long  when  in  good  condition,  varying 
in  color  from  dark  brown  to  a  brick 
red,  tinged  with  grey  ;  whilst  that  of 
his  dusky  cousin  is  jet  black,  relieved 
by  a  large  white  horse-shoe  patch  on 
his  shirt-front.  Such  a  specimen  may 
be  seen  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  of 
the  Regent's  Park,  and  a  very  fine 
specimen  it  is.  Both  varieties  have 
small  eyes,  which  are  not  by  any 
means  keen,  but  this  is  amply  recom- 
pensed by  the  superior  development  of 
their  senses  of  scent  and  hearing. 

Before  reaching  any  ground  where 
bears  are  at  all  numerous,  a  certain 
amount  of  hard  work  has  to  be  gone 
through  in  the  shape  of  marching,  and 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  give  a 
short  description  of  a  day's  progress  in 
this  part  of  the  world.  Twelve  or  fif- 
teen miles  will  be  found  quite  enough 
to  give  one  an  appetite  for  dinner  and 
a  very  eflacient  substitute  for  a  sleeping 
draught  afterwards.  Getting  up  early 
in  the  morning,  some  time  before  the 
sun  has  made  his  appearance,  the  work 
of  striking  and  packing  up  the  tents 
begins,  and  in  about  twenty  minutes 
nothing  remains  of  the  encampment 
but  a  few  ashes  from  last  night's  fire. 

All  one's  belongings  are  carried  on 
the  backs  of  coolies,  provided  by  the 
head  man  of  a  neighboring  village. 
Most  willing  men  they  are  if  treated 
properly,  scarcely  ever  grumbling  or 
surly  ;  on  the  other  hand  they  do  not 
cringe  and,  metaphorically  speaking, 
lick  your  feet,  after  the  manner  of 
those  down  country.  About  sixty 
pounds  is  their  load,  and  to  carry  tiiat 
up  and  down  hill   for  miles  would  be 
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1)0  light  task  to  aoy  one  not  brought  up 
to  it. 

It  is  a  good  plan  always  to  see  all 
one  ^8  goods  and  chattels  stalled  and 
then  follow  tliein  up  youraelf.  Soon 
overtaking  them,  you  put  your  best 
foot  foremost  in  order  to  cover  as  much 
ground  as  possible  before  the  heat  of 
the  day  comes  on.  The  road,  so-called 
by  courtesy,  is  at  best  four  feet  wide, 
very  often  degenerating  into  a  mere 
track  ;  and  has  an  exasperating  way  of 
going  up  a  thousand  feet  every  now 
and  then  in  order  to  drop  the  same 
amount  the  other  side.  One  can  see, 
however,  that  we  are  gradually  rising 
on  the  whole.  One  day  they  will  be 
cutting  the  crops  ;  the  next  day  the 
crops  will  be  still  green  ;  and  a  day  or 
two  after  you  will  see  them  just  begin- 
ning to  show  above  the  ground.  The 
same  may  be  noticed  in  the  flowers,  of 
which  there  is  a  profusion.  Rhodo- 
dendrons, clematis,  roses,  iris,  and  jes- 
samine are  amongst  those  known  to 
England. 

Whilst  we  have  been  admiring  these, 
the  sun  has  become  quite  powerful, 
and  we  decide  to  stop  at  the  next 
spring  for  breakfast  or  luncheon, 
whichever  you  please  to  call  it.  The 
road  which  has  been  shilly-shallying 
up  to  the  present,  now  takes  a  lift  of 
about  two  thousand  feet.  This  re- 
quires consideration  and  a  pipe. 
Finally  we  decide  to  wait  till  the 
coolies  come  up  before  engaging  the 
hill. 

Meanwhile  we  notice  that  the  clouds 
are  creeping  up,  very  black  and  cling- 
ing to  the  tops  of  the  hills.  This  looks 
ominous,  so  a  fresh  start  is  made,  and 
before  very  long  we  find  the  hill  that 
looked  so  formidable  is  below  us. 

Arrived  at  last  at  the  spot  chosen  for 
a  halt,  the  coolies  are  left  to  pitch  the 
tent  under  competent  supervision, 
whilst  we  go  off  to  try  to  get  a  shot 
at  a  gooral — a  small  goat  not  unlike 
the  chamois.  By  good  luck  one  is 
bagged  and  brought  in  just  before  the 
rain  comes  down.  On  this  occasion  — 
for  we  are  describing  what  took  place 
—  it  came  down  with  a  vengeance. 
Incessant    thunder   rolled    on    for    an 


hour,  so  that  it  might  almost  be  called 
one  single  clap,  followed  by  a  tremen- 
dous hailstorm  ;  large  stones,  that 
made  one  thankful  to  be  under  cover. 

Looking  out  I  saw  my  servant  seated 
on  the  ground,  covered  with  a  large 
umbrella,  and  ranged  round  him  were 
four  or  five  small  fires.  He  was  cook- 
ing the  dinner,  and  looking  as  uncon- 
cerned as  if  he  had  been  in  hisgo-ilown 
and  there  were  no  such  thing  as  raiu 
in  existence.  The  next  day  was  clear 
and  fine  again  up  above,  whilst  the 
valleys  were  filled  with  mist  from  the 
raiu,  showing  the  country  under  a  new 
aspect.  Eventually  after  several  such 
marches  we  arrived  at  a  permanent 
resting-place,  about  the  beginning  of 
May. 

One  day,  having  stalled  from  my 
tent,  accompanied,  or  rather  assisted 
by  two  native  ahikaries,  we  had  arrived 
rather  early  at  the  top  of  a  valley. 
The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  trying 
for  thar,  a  species  of  wild  goat  about 
the  size  of  a  small  donkey. 

"  We  had  better  rest  a  bit  here," 
said  Moola  the  head  shikari  ;  ^'  the  sun 
is  still  too  hot  for  the  thar  to  move  for 
another  hour  or  so." 

Nothing  loth,  I  chose  a  dry  place  to 
sit  down  upon,  and  admired  the  scen- 
ery, which  was  exceedingly  grand  — 
large,  pine-clad  hills  covered  with 
snow,  with  patches  of  green  here  and 
there  that  were  growing  larger  every 
day  as  the  snow  gradually  melted.  AU 
the  bottoms  of  the  valleys  were  lined 
with  the  snow  which  had  fallen  from 
the  sides,  and  the  streams  had  melted 
their  way  underneath. 

After  taking  in  all  this  I  happened  to 
glance  at  Moola,  who  was  sharing  a 
pipe  with  his  companion,  first  one  a 
whiff  then  the  other,  and  noticed  his 
eyes  suddenly  begin  to  twinkle.  Ho 
took  up  the  glasses  and  looked  at  the 
opposite  hill  ;  after  gazing  for  some 
time  in  the  same  direction  I  saw  two 
specks  in  the  snow  moving  about. 

*'  What  are  they,  Moola  ?  " 

"  Two  red  bears,"  said  he  ;  and  sure 
enough  on  taking  up  the  glasses  there 
they  were  ;  evidently  a  mother  and 
cub,  playing  about   in  the  snow  and 
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rolling  each  other  over  just  like  two 
kittens.  Very  pretty  they  looked  and 
very  happy,  no  doubt,  having  just 
emerged  from  their  winter's  confine- 
ment under  the  snow. 

"  What's  to  be  done  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Oh,  they  will  wait ;  there  is  lots  of 
food  for  them  just  below  ;  and  they 
are  not  like  the  black  bear,  here  to-day 
and  gone  to-morrow." 

Meanwhile  the  sun  had  gone  down 
behind  the  mountains  leaving  a  sort  of 
twilight  which  lasled  as  long  as  the  sun 
was  above  the  horizon.  We  went  on 
and  came  across  a  herd  of  thar,  but  not 
seeing  any  large  ones,  abstained  from 
firing.  Getting  about  the  hills  is  ex- 
tremely hard  work,  and  is  at  the  best 
of  times  slow.  The  natives  being 
barefooted,  manage  well  enough,  the 
feet  acquiring  a  power  of  tenacity 
which  almost  enables  them  to  be  used 
as  hands.  Civilization  has  robbed  us 
of  our  power  in  this  direction,  but 
there  are  many  places  in  which  the 
hands  liave  to  perform  the  function  of 
feet  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

The  sun  at  length  sank  below  the 
horizon  without  our  being  aware  of  it, 
and  darkness  set  in  almost  immedi- 
ately, leaving  us  to  find  our  way  down 
as  best  we  could,  with  the  alternative 
of  spending  a  night  on  the  snow  with- 
out any  dinner. 

We  chose  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils, 
and  that  getting  down  in  the  darkness 
is  likely  to  remain  in  my  memory  for 
some  time.  We  did  at  last  arrive  at 
the  tent,  cold,  wet,  tired,  and  hungry, 
and  felt  there  was  some  truth  in  the 
Frenchman's  saying :  "II  faut  payer 
pour  ses  plaisirs." 

Next  morning  Moola  appeared,  car- 
rying a  very  consumptive-looking  leg 
of  mutton,  which  he  offered  me,  saying 
that  it  was  part  of  a  goat  he  had  sacri- 
ficed in  honor  of  our  safe  return  last 
night,  and  to  ensure  us  good  luck  in 
the  future.  Not  liking  the  appearance 
of  the  meat,  I  refused  it  on  religious 
principles  ;  a  plea  which  quite  satisfied 
him. 

We  set  out  again  in  the  afternoon, 
this  time  after  the  two  bears  we  had 
seen  yesterday  gambolling  in  the  snow. 


There  they  were  in  nearly  the  same 
place,  turning  over  stones  to  look  for 
ants,  and  grubbing  up  roots. 

Having  approached  them  very  care- 
fully, we  found  we  could  not  get  nearer 
to  them  than  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  yards,  as  they  were  on  one  side  of 
a  valley  and  we  on  the  other.  So 
taking  as  careful  an  aim  as  possible  at 
the  mother,  I  fired  and  missed,  owing 
to  that  exasperating  nervousness  called 
"buck  fever"  which  annoys  most  be- 
ginners with  the  rifie. 

The  old  bear  answered  the  shot  with 
a  roar,  and  seizing  her  cub  by  the  paw, 
they  both  proceeded  to  "  make  tracks." 
A  second  shot,  however,  stopped  the 
cub,  rolling  it  over  dead.  The  mother 
seeing  her  young  one  drop,  called  to  it 
to  come  on,  and  receiving  no  answer, 
hovered  between  maternal  love  and 
bodily  fear.  A  third  shot  decided  her 
and  she  made  off,  looking  round  now 
and  then  to  call  to  her  cub. 

"  She  won't  go  far,"  said  Moola, 
who  was  very  sorrowful  at  my  want  of 
skill ;  so  we  watched  her  as  far  as  we 
could  see,  and  leaving  a  man  to  skin 
the  young  one,  followed  her  footsteps 
in  the  snow.  Luck  favored  us,  and  we 
found  her  in  some  dense  brushwood. 
A  bullet,  as  she  came  out,  rolled  her 
over,  and  a  second  finished  her.  They 
both  had  remarkably  handsome  skins, 
and  the  young  bear  turned  out  to  be 
two  or  three  years  old. 

Being  somewhat  elated  at  this  suc- 
cess, Moola  seized  the  opportunity  of 
getting  the  price  of  yesterday's  goat 
out  of  me,  quite  convinced  in  his  own 
mind  that  the  two  bears  were  owing  to 
his  sacrifice. 

*'  Why  did  not  the  mother  make  for 
us  ?  "  said  I.  '*  You  have  been  telling 
me  stories  of  the  bear  with  cubs  at- 
tacking anybody  and  everybody  when 
they  thought  their  cubs  in  danger." 

"  So  they  do,"  returned  Moola ; 
"  but  not  the  red  bear  ;  only  the  black 
bear.  Best  not  go  near  them  then,  un- 
less you  have  a  rifle.  Last  year,  close 
to  my  village,  a  shepherd  was  walking 
up  the  hill  followed  by  his  flock  of 
goats,  when  a  she-bear  sprang  out  on 
him  without  any  provocation,  and  with 
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one  stroke  of  her  paw  blinded  him.  He 
is  no  use  now,  and  the  viUago  has  to 
feed  him.  Last  year,  too,  I  was  after 
bear's  with  a  gentleman,  and  we  came 
across  a  mother  with  her  cub  on  the 
edge  of  a  precipice.  The  gentleman 
fired  at  her  but  did  not  hit  her.  On 
hearing  the  shot,  she  took  up  her  cub 
and  rolled  him  over  the  precipice 
where  he  fell  into  some  brushwood, 
but  being  a  ball  of  fat  did  not  hurt 
himself.  She  followed  more  slowly, 
and  they  both  went  off.  together. 

This  story  seemed  to  show  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  moral  courage  in  a 
mother,  to  say  nothing  of  presence  of 
mind. 

By  chance  I  happened  to  see  their 
method  of  fighting.  One  day,  early  in 
the  morning,  I  caught  sight  of  a  bear 
going  full  tilt  across  a  clearing  with  a 
leopard  after  her.  The  bear  soon  saw 
that  flight  was  useless,  and  seizing  a 
log  of  wood  of  considerable  size,  stood 
up  on  her  hind  legs  and  began  to  lay 
about  her.  Standing  thus,  she  looked 
a  very  formidable  adversary.  So,  too, 
thought  the  leopard,  who,  though  easily 
escaping  her  blows,  yet  could  not  man- 
age to  seize  the  back  of  her  neck,  and 
gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job. 

I  was  told  that  such  encounters  are 
of  frequent  occurrence,  generally  origi- 
nating in  a  dispute  over  a  sheep. 

At  other  times  they  will  take  up 
large  stones  and  throw  them. 

Later  on  in  the  year,  on  walking  in 
the  woods  one  day,  veiy  quietly,  I 
heard  a  crackling  just  below  me. 
Thinking  it  was  a  native  getting  some 
sticks,  I  looked  over  the  edge  of  the 
path,  and  to  my  astonishment  saw  a 
black  bear  busily  engaged  in  grubbing 
up  sticks,  etc.  I  watched  him  for  some 
time,  and  at  last  found  he  was  making 
a  heap  with  dried  sticks  for  a  founda- 
tion, and  bits  of  bark  and  fern  on  the 
top.  Presently  off  he  goes,  but  soon 
returns  with  a  companion,  pushing  him 
towards  this  heap  ;  and  by  his  move- 
ments and  look  of  general  helplessness, 
I  judged  his  companion  to  be  blind. 
He  left  him  there  and  went  off  again 
himself,  probably  to  get  food.  What 
the    relationship    between    these    two 


was,  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  whether  it 
was  parent  and  son,  or  brother  and  sis- 
ter, or  merely  friendship.  The  inci- 
dent, however,  is  instructive,  and  has 
the  merit  of  being  true. 

A  native  looks  on  a  bear  as  some- 
thing half  human,  and  whilst  calling 
down  the  wrath  of  heaven  on  him  for 
eating  his  crops,  admires  him  for  his 
courage  and  domestic  affection. 

They  are  exceedingly  fond  of  fruit, 
honey,  and  nuts,  also  skim-milk  which 
the  natives  throw  away  after  making 
what  answei-s  to  our  butter.  Their 
method  of  eating  nuts  is  ingenious. 
On  arriving  at  a  walnut-tree,  they  select 
a  stone  and  placing  it  under  their  arm, 
climb  up  the  tree  and  crack  the  nuts  on 
a  branch,  picking  out  the  edible  part 
with  their  claws.  Their  food  chiefly 
consists  of  roots  and  an  occasional 
sheep. 

A  she-bear  has  either  one  or  two 
cubs  at  a  time,  never  more,  who  make 
their  first  appearance  in  a  cave.  For 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight  the  mother  eats 
nothing  and  never  leaves  the  cave. 
After  a  little  time  the  young  cubs  begin 
to  feel  their  legs  and  want -to  see  the 
outside  world,  and  whilst  she  is  taking 
her  noonday  sleep,  perhaps,  steal  out 
and  begin  playing  about  a  few  yards 
from  the  mouth  of  the  hole.  Presently 
the  mother  wakes  up  and  finds  them 
gone.  Imagine  her  consternation  I 
She  loishes  out  and  seizes  first  one  and 
then  the  other,  and  administering  a 
cuff  or  two  litei-ally  throws  them  back 
into  the  cave.  This  is  repeated  as  soon 
as  the  cuffs  have  been  forgotten  and 
the  mother  is  off  her  guard  again. 

Very  playful  they  are  at  this  age, 
and  have  frequently  been  made  pets  of, 
and  will  follow  one  about  and  play  with 
the  dogs  as  if  there  were  no  such  things 
as  claws.  After  they  are  fully  grown, 
however,  it  is  not  safe  to  keep  them ; 
and  those  poor  animals  one  sees 
dragged  about  the  country  have  nearly 
all  had  their  claws  cut  and  their  eye- 
teeth  pulled  out. 

A  cub  stays  with  its  mother  for  two 
or  at  the  most  three  years,  and  then 
has  to  make  its  own  way  in  the  world. 

My  last  bear  episode  occurred  during 
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convalescence  from  an  attack  of  one  of 
the  thousand  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir. 
It  was  at  a  hospital,  and  two  natives 
had  been  brought  in  with  very  ugly 
wounds  given  by  a  she-bear. 

One  pitch-dark  night,  raining  heav- 
ily, a  native  entered  in  a  state  of 
excitement  saying  that  the  bear  had 
invaded  the  cook-house.  Looking  up  I 
noticed  the  whole  native  establishment 
crowded  into  an  up-stairs  verandah, 
forty  or  fifty  of  them,  like  so  many 
scared  sheep. 

Although  at  that  time  I  could  scarcely 
walk  from  weakness,  the  chance  was 
too  good  to  be  missed,  and  the  rifle 
was  brought  out.  Very  slowly  I  went 
forward  and  round  the  cook-house, 
when  I  saw  the  thing  in  front  of  me 
big  and  black.  Going  still  nearer  I 
thought  there  was  something  familiar 
in  its  form,  and  it  turned  out  to  be  one 
of  the  hospital  cows  got  loose  ;  perhaps 
luckily  for  me,  as  the  kick  of  a  five 
hundred  express  would  be  no  trifle  to 
any  one  after  a  six  weeks*  horizontal ; 
and  a  wounded  she-bear  on  a  dark 
night  is  not  the  most  pleasant  compan- 
ion in  the  world. 

It  was  fortunate  also  that  the  cow 
did  not  fall  a  victim  to  a  bullet ;  the 
Hindus  object  strongly  to  that  form  of 
sport,  and  their  wrath  is  only  appeased 
by  a  fine,  which  becomes  expensive 
and  is*  not  to  be  recommended.  This 
ended  my  association  with  bears  for 
the  time  being,  for  I  was  on  the  point 
of  leaving  India  on  a  short  leave  ;  but 
the  above  few  experiences  have  given 
me  reason  to  see  in  him  many  good 
qualities  rarely  met  with  so  higlily  de- 
veloped in  the  animal  world. 

C.  Hastings. 


From  Chambers*  Joomal. 
THE  TA&ANTULA-KILLER. 

The  tarantula  is  a  large  burrowing 
spider  which  dwells  in  a  shaft-like  hole 
it  sinks  in  the  earth.  Its  appearance 
is  most  repulsive,  and  inspires  any  one 
who  examines  it  with  a  feeling  of  pro- 
found disgust.  As  it  stands,  it  fre- 
quently covers   an  area   as   large    as 


the  palm  of  a  man's  hand ;  and  over 
its  body  and  legs  there  bristles  a  thick 
covering  of  red-brown  hair.  It  may  be 
said  that  its  home  is  in  many  lands  ; 
but  its  greatest  size  is  attained  in  trop- 
ical and  semi-tropical  countries.  In 
the  south  of  Europe,  along  the  Medi- 
terranean coast,  it  has  been  known  for 
centuries  as  the  "mad  spider,"  be- 
cause the  symptoms  following  its  bite 
are  similar  to  those  of  hydrophobia. 
There  the  peasantry,  especially  those 
of  Sicily,  regard  it  with  mingled  feel- 
ings of  hate  and  superstitious  dread. 
They  will  tell  you  that  the  only  chance 
of  recovery  from  its  bite  is  for  the 
patient  to  commence  dancing  without 
delay,  and  to  continue  until  he  falls 
senseless  from  exhaustion  —  a  remedy 
which,  ridiculous  as  it  seems,  has 
something  to  be  said  in  its  favor,  when 
we  know  that  the  one  danger  to  be 
overcome  is  the  tendency  to  sleep. 
As  long  as  this  can  be  successfully 
avoided,  the  patient  is  in  no  danger  ; 
but  if  he  gives  way,  and  allows  himself 
to  fall  into  a  stupor,  then  he  is  likely 
to  succumb,  even  from  the  compara- 
tively mild  poison  of  the  European 
variety. 

It  is  in  the  tropical  countries  of 
South  America,  however,  where  all 
forms  of  insect  and  vegetable  lif& 
attain  their  highest  development,  that 
this  great  spider  is  most  deadly.  And 
farther  north,  in  the  provinces  of 
Mexico,  where  it  is  quite  as  numerous, 
its  poison  is  only  a  slight  degree  less- 
dangerous.  There  we  have  met  it 
everywhere,  and  studied  its  habits. 
In  the  orange  orchards,  the  vineyards,^ 
and  the  open  prairies,  we  have  watched 
it  attack  enemies  many  times  its  own 
size,  and  marvelled  at  the  ease  with 
which  it  overcame  them.  Even  its- 
own  kind  are  not  exempt  from  its 
fierce  onslaught,  and  we  remember 
once  seeing  a  pair  of  them  meet  on  the- 
upturned  root  of  a  fig-tree  and  fight  a 
duel  to  the  death  —  the  death  of  both. 
Of  man  it  seems  to  have  no  fear  what- 
ever, and  will  attack  without  hesitation 
either  his  hand  or  foot,  if  they  come 
within  striking  distance.  In  doing  so,, 
it  stands  upon  its  four  hind  legs.    It. 
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opens  wide  its  enormous  fangs  until 
the  mandibles  protrude  in  a  straight 
line  from  its  face,  then,  with  all 
the  muscular  force  it  is  capable  of, 
launches  itself  forward,  sinking  them, 
with  a  vicious  thrust,  deep  into  the 
flesh  of  its  enemy. 

Tliough  it  burrows  a  passage  in  the 
ground  like  the  trap-door  spider,  this 
is  its  only  point  of  similarity  to  that 
industrious  tribe.  It  does  not  line  the 
walls  of  its  domicile  with  silk,  as  they 
do,  at  least  not  to  the  same  extent ;  nor 
does  it  construct  the  same  ingenious 
device  with  which  they  close  the 
entrance  to  their  underground  dwell- 
ings and  bar  the  way  to  any  possible 
intruders.  Perhaps  it  is  because  it 
feels  secure  in  its  own  might,  that  it 
disdains  any  such  artifice.  At  all 
events,  there  is  a  marked  contrast 
between  the  tarantula  and  trap-door 
spider  in  this  respect,  that  while  the 
latter,  on  the  approach  of  an  unknown 
danger,  quickly  retires  to  its  domicile, 
closing  the  door  behind  it,  the  taran- 
tula no  sooner  hears  an  unusual  noise 
than  he  boldly  sallies  forth  to  investi- 
gate the  cause. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  its  great 
courage  and  pugnacity,  there  is  one 
enemy  the  sound  of  whose  coming 
throws  it  into  paroxysms  of  fear.  This 
enemy,  of  which  it  has  such  an 
instinctive  dread,  is  a  large  wasp, 
known  as  the  tarantula-killer.  It  has  a 
bright  blue  body,  nearly  two  inches 
long,  and  wings  of  a  golden  hue.  As 
it  flies  here  and  there  in  the  sunlight, 
glittering  like  a  flash  of  Are,  one  mo- 
ment resting  on  a  leaf,  the  next  on  a 
granite  boulder,  it  keeps  up  an  inces- 
sant buzzing,  which  is  caused  by  the 
vibration  of  its  wings.  No  sooner  does 
the  tarantula  hear  this  than  he  trem- 
bles with  fear,  for  well  he  knows  the 
fate  in  store  for  him  when  once  his 
mortal  foe  perceives  his  whereabouts. 
This  it  soon  does,  and  hastens  to  the 
attack.  At  flrst  it  is  content  with 
flying  in  circles  over  its  intended  vic- 
tim. Gradually  it  approaches  nearer 
and  nearer.  At  last,  when  it  is  wiihin 
a  few  inches,  the  tarantula  rises  upon 
his  hind  legs  and  attempts  to  grapple 


with  his  foe,  but  without  success. 
Like  a  flash,  the  giant  wasp  is  on  its 
back.  The  deadly  fangs  have  beeu 
avoided.  The  next  instant  a  fearful 
sting  penetrates  deep  into  the  spider's 
body.  Its  struggles  almost  cease.  A 
sudden  paralysis  creeps  over  it,  and  it 
staggers,  helpless  like  a  drunken  man, 
flrst  to  one  side,  then  to  the  other. 
These  symptoms,  however,  are  only  of 
short  duration.  While  they  last,  the 
wasp,  but  a  few  inches  away,  awaits 
the  result;  nor  does  it  have  to  wait 
long.  A  few  seconds,  and  all  sign  of 
life  has  disappeared  from  the  taran- 
tula ;  the  once  powerful  legs  curl  up 
beneath  its  body,  and  it  rolls  over 
dead. 

Then  takes  place  one  of  those 
strange  incidents  which  illustrate  the 
perfect  adaptation  to  circumstances, 
everywhere  so  remarkable  in  the  econ- 
omy of  the  insect  world.  The  wasp 
seizes  hold  of  the  now  prostrate  spider, 
and  with  little  apparent  effort  dnigs  it 
to  a  hole  in  the  ground.  Therein  it 
completely  buries  it  with  earth,  after 
having  firat  deposited  in  its  back  an 
egg,  which  in  course  of  time  changes 
into  a  grub,  and  lives  upon  the  carcass 
in  which  it  was  born.  This  grub  in  a 
short  while  becomes  another  tarantula 
wasp,  thus  adding  one  more  to  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy  of  the  spider  race. 

The  amount  of  slaughter  which  these 
large  wasps  inflict  upon  the  tarantulas 
is  almost  incredible,  and  it  is  noticed 
that  those  to  which  the  greatest  de- 
struction is  due  are  the  females.  It 
can  only  be  realized  when  it  is  known 
that  though  the  female  deposits  but 
one  egg  in  each  spider,  she  has  a  large 
number  to  get  rid  of,  each  one  of 
which  she  provides  with  a  home,  and 
its  grub  with  future  sustenance  at  the 
expense  of  the  life  of  a  spider. 

From  the  powerful  character  of  the 
tarantula  wasp's  sting,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  they  are  dangerous  to 
human  beings.  But  this  is  not  so.  It 
never  annoys  them  unless  teased. 
Without  a  doubt  it  is  man's  friend,  not 
his  enemy,  and  much  would  dwellers 
in  Mexico  regret  its  absence  were  it 
destroyed. 
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THE  FIRST  SKYLARK  OF  SPRINQ. 
Thy  spirit  knows  nor  bounds  nor  bars  ; 

On  thee  no  shreds  of  thraldom  hang ; 
Not  more  enlarged,  the  morning  stars 

Their  great  Te  Deum  sang. 

But  I  am  fettered  to  the  sod. 
And  but  forget  my  bonds  an  hour  ; 

In  amplitude  of  dreams  a  god, 
A  slave  in  dearth  of  power. 

And  fruitless  knowledge  clouds  my  soul, 
And  fretful  Ignorance  irks  it  more. 

Thou  sing' St  as  if  thou  knew'st  the  whole. 
And  lightly  held'st  thy  lore  ! 

Somewhat  as  thoii,  man  once  could  sing, 
In  porches  of  the  lucent  mom. 

Ere  he  had  felt  his  lack  of  wing. 
Or  cursed  his  iron  bourn. 

The  springtime  bubbled  in  his  throat. 
The  sweet  sky  seemed  not  far  above, 

And  young  and  lovesome  came  the  note  ; 
Ah,  thine  is  Youth  and  Love  t 

William  Watson. 


CHARLES  LAMB  AT  ENFIELD. 

["  Yet  in  this  self-condemned  oblirion,  in  the 
stagnation,  some  molesting  yearnings  of  life,  not 
quite  killed,  rise  prompting  me  that  there  was  a 
London,  and  that  I  was  of  that  old  Jerusalem.  In 
dreams  I  am  in  Fleet  Market,  but  I  wake,  and  cry 
to  sleep  again.**  —  Lamb  to  Wobdsworth,  1830.] 

Though  yet  no  blossom  stars  the  hedge 
nor  light 
Of    daisies    twinkles    from   the   barren 
lawn. 
Here  is  no  death,  for,  like  the  sun  by  night, 
Spring  waits  below  the  earth  her  hour  of 
dawn. 

But  cold  to  this  mute  life  that  never  dies, 
This  dull,  indifferent    Nature  old    and 
dread, 
Under  these  leafless  boughs  and  alien  skies 
I  wander  ghost-like  from  a  life  that^s 
dead  : 

That's  dead  to  me,  self-banished  from  the 
ways 
Whose  walls  hold  all  of  heaven  I  have 
known, 
Whose  phantoms  haunt  me  through  my 
nights  and  days  ^ 

With  unforgotten  touch,  and  look,  and 
tone. 


I  tread  no  more  the  city  that  I  love, 
And  though  its  far-off  streets  be  peopled 
yet 
And  roofed  with  their  grey  slips  of  sky 
above. 
For  me  they  only  live  in  my  regret  — 

Those  roaring  streets  that  glared  in  sunny 
noons. 
And  gloomed  in  lamp-lit  eves  of  plashy 
rain. 
Or     slept     enchanted     under     dreamful 
moons  — 
Their  life  goes  on  without  me;  and  in 
vain 

I  strive  elsewhere  to  gather  aught  of  good, 
To   quite    forget   them,    dwelling   here 
apart, 
I  cannot  make  them  strangers  if  I  would. 
Nor  close  my  ears  against  them,  nor  my 
heart : 

Old  echoes  from  the  very  stones  I  trod 
Call  to  me  with  a  human  voice,  and  then 

I  sadden  in  these  lonely  fields  of  God, 
Grown  home-sick  for  the  crowded  world 

of  men. 
Spectotor.  A.  St.  JoHN  AdCOCK^ 


SUNSET  AND  NIGHT. 
(STAMBOUL.) 

A  BLAZE  of  lurid  gold,  and  daylight  sets 
Behind    the  cypress-spires,  where  dead 

men  lie 
Beneath  their  turban*  d  tombstones,  and 
the  sky 
Is  dappled  with  the  hue  of  violets  ; 
Here  gleams  the  Golden  Horn,  with  fishers, 
nets. 
And  all  the  fleet  of  varied  ships  that  fly 
The  flags  of  half  the  world,  and  there, 
on  high. 
The  city  with  its  mosques  and  minarets. 
And  now  succeeds  a  very  second  day 
Of  light  and  life ;  a  firmament  where 
half 
The  stars,  from  dwellings  of  both  rich 
and  poor. 
Twinkle  below ;  frogs  croak  and  mongrels 
bay. 
And  then  the  Beil^t,  with  his  tapping 
staff. 
Wakes  us  all  up  to  say  we  sleep  se- 
cure. 

National  Review.  ViOLKT  FaNK. 
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From  The  Scottish  B«Tiew. 
THE    COURT    OP    FERRARA    IN    THE 
FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

[From  the  Italian  of  the  Conte  Qandini;  trans- 
lated by  BiiBs  H.  Zimmem.] 

Whoever  has  read  Mui-atori^s  great 
work  on  the  antiquity  of  the  house  of 
Este  has  heen  able  to  form  au  idea  of 
the  power  and  splendor  of  that  great 
family,  the  story  of  whose  origin  is  lost 
in  the  dark  ages  —  a  family  that  had 
so  great  an  influence  on  the  political 
events,  fortunate  or  disastrous,  which 
occurred  in  Italy  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  as  well  as  on  the  revival  of  the 
arts.  But  if  any  pei*son  desired  to  ob- 
tain some  knowledge  from  this  or  other 
histories  of  the  manners,  customs,  and 
dress  of  that  time,  Muratori's  histoiy 
would  not  help  him  much.  The  great 
historian  had  to  attend  to  more  impor- 
tant things  than  such  minor  researclies. 
It  is  only  in  our  own  day  that  interest 
has  been  evoked  for  the  study  of  the 
side-lights  of  history.  It  is  but  re- 
cently that  we  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  sociology  in  all  its  branches 
has  a  place,  and  no  mean  one,  in  his- 
tory, as  impoi*tant  as  that  of  the  story 
of  civil  progress.  In  consequence  of 
this  discovery,  ancient  inventories,  old 
records,  household  bills,  have  come  to 
be  looked  on  iis  precious  documents, 
and  the  more  so  because  they  are  rare, 
having  never  been  before  thought  val- 
uable, so  that  those  of  many  families 
have  been  irretrievably  lost.  Fortu- 
nately this  fate  did  not  befall  the  regis- 
ters of  the  court  of  Ferrara,  which, 
though  not  entirely  rescued  from  de- 
struction, still  exist  in  such  an  abun- 
dance from  the  early  years  of  the 
fifteenth  century  as  to  enable  us  mod- 
ems to  penetrate  into  the  most  secret 
chambers,  and  to  search  into  the  mi- 
nutest particulars  and  habits  of  this 
great  family  of  Este. 

It  is  a  fact  that  while  jurisprudence, 
literature,  and  art  had  signalized  their 
revival  since  the  thirteenth  century, 
social  education  transformed  itself  much 
more  slowly.  Personal  habits  re- 
mained the  same  ;  there  was  the  same 
want  of  polish,  the  same  contrast  be- 
tween rich  and   poor,  the  same  sim- 


plicity of  maunera  and  dress,  as  well  as 
the  same  ancient  purity  of  faith,  guid- 
ing every  action  ;  in  a  word,  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  do  not  begin  to  lose  ground 
until  after  the  beginning  of  the  fif- 
teenth centuiy,  nay,  even  a  little  later. 
For  do  we  not  see  the  Marchese  de 
Ferrara  order,  in  April,  1434,  that  a 
silver  falcon  should  be.  made  and  sol- 
emnly carried  forth  out  of  the  "  Porta 
del  Leone  to  that  little  church  across 
the  moat,  and  take,"  he  writes  to  his 
steward,  ^Hhe  measure  for  a  silver 
cloth  with  which  to  gird  our  lady,  and 
arrange  it  in  a  shape  that  it  may  fit  her 
well,  so  as  to  fulfil  our  vow,  for  we 
have  found  the  falcon  that  was  lost." 
Certainly  the  number  of  great  artists 
that  enriched  Italy  with  masterpieces 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  her  fiourishing 
commerce,  the  improvement  that  began 
in  the  industries  of  tapestry  weaving, 
brocade  and  velvet  making,  mu^t  have 
contiibuted  much  towards  helping  on 
luxury  in  dress  and  adding  to  the  splen- 
dor of  dwellings.  But  did  these  new 
exigencies  of  pomp  correspond  with 
those  of  hygiene  and  household  clean- 
liness ?  Far  from  it  I  It  was  neces- 
sary that  Frederick  III.  should  visit 
Ferrara  before  lime  and  mortar  whi- 
tened its  loggias,  and  the  authorities 
should  order  that  sponges  be  bought  of 
Nicola  da  Basilea  to  wash  the  entrance 
columns  to  the  palace,  which  had  be- 
come soiled  by  the  perpetual  passage  to 
and  fro  of  men  in  arms,  servants,  and 
beggars.  Workmen  were  also  called 
upon  to  remove  the  spiders'  webs  that 
infested  the  palace,  to  cleanse  and  dust 
its  tapestries  and  carpets,  for  the  rooms 
in  the  various  palaces  of  the  D'Estes 
were  in  great  part  adorned  with  arrazi, 
while  the  beds  were  covered  with  em- 
broidered velvet  silks  of  many  kinds. 
How  great  was  the  luxury  of  this  kind 
is  shown  when  we  learn  that  Borso 
d'Este  in  1457  called  from  Milan  four- 
teen embroiderers,  a  company  with  two 
headmasters  and  two  famous  workers, 
one  a  certain  Jacopo  d'Olanda  and  an 
Antonio  da  Birgogna,  to  embroider  the 
furniture  for  two  bedchambers.  But 
who  would  believe  it  that  under  those 
covers  worked  in  gold,  the  sheets  were 
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sometimes  gnawed  by  mice,  and  that  in 
Borso's  own  room  the  few  chairs  were 
l>roken  and  torn?  And  the  pillow- 
case, we  read,  was  ail  hrodga,  which 
in  the  Ferrara  dialect  means  dirty. 
Worse  still  I  the  bill  presented  by  An- 
dricola's  court  washerwoman  amounted 
at  the  end  of  one  year  to  no  more  than 
ten  francs,  t.e.,  Ss.  of  our  money. 

The  wardrobes  were  full  to  overflow- 
ing of  rich  robes  and  precious  furs ; 
yet,  nevertheless,  it  was  common  to 
wear  dresses  which  were  often  of  real 
gold  brocade,  together  with  collars 
which  time  and  not  art  had  fringed, 
with  sleeves  out  at  elbow.  And  so 
universal  was  the  habit  of  darning 
stockings  and  doublets  that  even  the 
prince,  cavaliers,  and  pages,  kept  in 
their  rooms  a  box  containing  three 
large  thimbles,  twenty-four  needles, 
and  one  ounce  of  thread  of  several 
colors.  These  boxes  had  often  to  be 
replenished.  Let  us  cast  a  glance  at 
those  who  were  the  masters  of  the 
house  of  Este  during  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  four  who  held  the  seigniory 
were  Nicolo  III.,  who  died  in  1441 ; 
his  two  natural  sons,  Lionello,  who 
governed  for  ten  years  (until  1451), 
and  Borso,  who  lived  unmarried,  and 
whose  sciguory  lasted  twenty  years 
(until  1471),  and  lastly,  his  legitimate 
son  by  his  third  wife,  Ercole  I.,  who 
died  in  1505.  Where  and  how  did 
these  nobles  dwell  ?  Let  us  carry  our 
mental  vision  to  the  well-known  castle 
of  Ferrara,  above  whose  towers  there 
floated  in  the  wind  in  those  days  the 
pennons  of  blue  linen  with  a  white 
eagle  painted  in  the  centre.  Who  that 
has  visited  the  castle  can  fail  to  re- 
member the  emotion  he  felt  when  the 
guide  pointed  out  the  room  where  Pari- 
sina  was  surprised  by  her  husband  in 
company  with  her  step-son?  Here, 
too,  are  shown  the  treacherous  mirror, 
the  prison,  and  the  block  of  that  cruel 
story.  But  is  it  true,  is  it  exact,  did 
things  really  happen  as  Byron  and 
Algieri  say  ?  Truth  compels  us  to 
point  out  the  little  fact  that  at  that 
time  it  was  difficult  for  mirrors  to  ren- 
der such  services  to  watchful  hus- 
bands.    They   were    but   poor   little 


things,  composed  of  many  pieces,  and 
incapable  of  reproducing  an  entire 
scene.  Further,  always  impelled  by 
love  of  truth,  we  are  obliged  to  state 
that  the  affair  certainly  happened  in 
March,  1425,  but  did  not  take  place  in 
the  castle,  which  at  that  time  was  not 
flnished,  and  few,  if  any  of  the  rooms 
were  habitable.  A  certain  Christofalo 
da  Parma  had  charge  of  it,  and  to  him 
were  assigned  three  rooms,  a  kitchen, 
and  the  cellar.  It  was  called  the  new 
castle,  because  it  had  been  built  only 
forty  years  ago,  that  is  in  1385,  and 
also  to  distinguish  it  from  the  old 
castle  outside  the  city,  which  was  de- 
stroyed at  the  end  of  1500. 

The  old  castle  was  filled  with  slaves, 
some  of  whom  were  Turks,  who  made 
bombs,  battering  rams,  powder,  and 
other  implements  of  war.  Here,  too, 
were  the  smithies  of  the  annorers, 
workshops  of  jewellers  and  watch- 
makers, furriers  and  saddlers  ;  here, 
too,  was  a  theatre  for  "Puppets,"  as 
we  find  a  company  of  actors  were  €»Uled 
in  the  language  of  the  time.  They  had 
been  invited  over  from  Venice  to  per- 
form on  the  occasion  of  the  wedding  of 
Ercole  I.  That  same  old  castlo  har- 
bored the  granaries,  the  haylofts. 
Here,  too,  were  vast  cellars  and  dismal 
dungeons,  in  one  of  which  were  shut 
up  for  many  years  the  brothers  Pii, 
lords  of  Carpi,  to  punish  them  for  the 
noted  conspiracy  of  1469,  and  here  also 
they  were  executed. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  1476,  was 
beheaded  in  this  place  Messer  Nicoolo, 
son  of  Lionello,  as  punishment  for  his 
attempted  rebellion  against  Ercole  I., 
his  uncle.  The  day  after,  during  tlie 
obsequies,  the  body  was  exposed  to 
popular  view  in  the  Church  of  S.  Fran- 
cesco, and  in  the  register  of  expenses 
we  find  noted  the  making  "  of  a  pair  of 
silk  hose  dyed  in  grain  for  Messer 
Niccolo,  whose  neck  was  cut  at  the  old 
castle." 

The  new  castle  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  distinct  as  a  residence  for 
the  lords  of  Ferrara;  certainly  they 
did  not  live  there  until  after  this  at- 
tempted rising,  that  is  after  ^6,  when 
Ercole  L,  believing  it  neoesaary  for  his 
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safety,  shut  himself  up  within  its  walls. 
Siuce  remote  times  the  Estes  had  lived 
ia  the  so-called  '^  old  house,"  of  which 
every  trace  seems  to  be  lost,  while  the 
older  palace,  built  after  the  fire  of 
1264,  was  kept  at  the  disposal  of  *<  for- 
eiga  "  visitors. 

Under  this  name  are  classed  such 
persoium^s  as  Pope  Martinus  Y.,  who 
lodged  there  in  1420,  Pope  Eugenius 
ly.,  who  slept  there  in  1433,  the  Em- 
peror Sigismuud,  etc.,  etc.  We  gather 
from  an  inventory  of  1436,  that  is, 
eleven  years  after  the  death  of  Pari- 
sina,  that  Niccolo  had  left  the  old 
house,  where  Lionello  remained  with 
his  family,  and  had  come  to  live  in 
the  palace,  having  allotted  instead  to 
strangers  Uie  castle  of  Tchisanvia,  also 
called  '*  del  Paradise."  But  in  Borso's 
time,  as  he  preferred  this  place,  the 
palace  resumed  its  old  duties,  shelter- 
ing within  its  walls  Pius  II.,  Frederick 
III.,  etc.  Alberto  d'Este  having  died 
in  1393,  his  sou  Nicolo,  third  of  that 
name,  at  the  age  of  nine  was  created, 
under  tutorship,  Marchese  di  Ferrara. 
Being  left  a  childless  widower,  he 
married,  in  1418,  Parisina,  daughter 
of  Malatesta  del  Malatesta,  lords  of 
Rimini ;  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  who 
died  at  a  tender  age,  and  two  twin 
daughters,  Ginevra  and  Lucia. 

Parisina,  of  whom  history  has  handed 
down  to  us  only  her  tragic  end,  was 
certainly  not  wicked.  We  find  from 
the  acccMint-books  that  Fra  Maginarcho, 
her  chaplain,  bou<;ht  her  books  of  de- 
votion ;  Bartolomeo,  stationer,  sells  her 
a  little  office  to  the  Virgin  ;  she  gave 
liberally  to  churches,  she  sent  offerings 
to  S.  James  of  Compostella  ;  Mastro 
Andrea  da  Yicenza  painted  sacred 
images  at  her  commands.  We  learn, 
too,  that  to  show  her  religious  fervor, 
she  has  clad  at  her  expense  Franciscan 
and  Dominican  friars  and  novices. 
Whenever  one  of  her  eleven  maidens 
of  honor  married,  she  gave  her,  be- 
sides the  trousseau,  a  nuptial  chest, 
gold  ornaments,  and  six  hundred  francs 
as  dowry. 

This,  however,  happened  rarely,  be- 
cause the  greater  number  of  these 
maids   were    of    an    age   when    their' 


dresses  still  needed  lengthening.  They 
habitually  wore  dark  green  fustian 
gowns  with  light  brown  sleeves,  and 
an  upper  garment  of  fine  red  cloth,  for 
they  were  all  dressed  alike.  Some- 
times Parisina  provided  them  with 
house  dresses  which  were  second-hand, 
for  we  read  in  her  accounts  that  she 
bought  for  six  francs,  *'a  gabcrtine, 
not  new,  for  Domenica,  our  waiting- 
maid,  twelve  braccios  of  linen  to  line 
two  upper  garments  made  of  old 
cloth,"  and  so  forth.  She  gave  hei*self 
much  trouble  for  these  damsels,  and 
also  for  Lucia,  her  husband's  nurse, 
who  came  to  her  when  in  need.  The 
court  musicians  also  turned  to  her  at 
Christmas  time  to  be  tipped,  in  order 
that  the  old  custom  might  not  die  out, 
they  said.  Like  a  good  housewife,  she 
ordered  three  books  in  which  to  set 
down  the  accounts  on  what  was  spent 
in  clothes  ;  she  sends  to  Carpi  to  have 
linen  thread  spun  specially  for  her ; 
she  bought,  and  as  was  then  the  cus- 
tom, it  would  seem,  much  linen  at 
second-hand,  such  as  table-cloths, 
sheets,  and  coarse  towels.  For  races 
she  had  a  special  fondness,  and  kept 
horses  to  run  in  her  name.  She  also 
kept  falcons,  which  she  provided  with 
little  gilt  bells,  and  tiny  pincers  with 
which  to  cut  their  bills.  For  the  sumr 
of  four  francs  she  bought  four  owls  ; 
she  ordered  millet  for  her  *'  panthers," 
as  decoy  birds  were  then  called  ;  she 
wrote  to  Bologna  for  bird-lime,  and 
Baldinetto  da  Pis  tola  mended  her  nets. 

Parisina  it  seems  loved  to  play  on 
the  harp,  and  for  her  daughters  when 
they  were  but  three  she  bought  two 
harps  for  three  gold  ducats.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1424,  she  ordered  from  the  villa 
at  Porti,  "carteselle  da  dozzena"  (?) 
for  four  sous  the  pair,  *'  for  our  daugh« 
ters  to  suck." 

She  certainly  wore  luxuiious  gowns 
with  veils  of  soft  cotton.  Once  she 
spent  three  francs  in  order  to  mend  a 
coat  covered  with  pearls,  and  Tomasino 
dalla  Kama  had  frequently  in  the  loom- 
gowns  for  the  march esa  and  her  daugh- 
ters, though  these  habitually  wore 
dresses  of  white  fustian.  Her  beds 
were  covered  with  red  Venetian  silk 
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and  velvet  draperies.  In  one  of  the 
letters  of  Alessandra  Strozzi,  pub- 
lished by  Guasti,  we  read  (24th  August, 
1447)  that  Marco  Parent!,  Caterma's 
betrothed,  had  given  her  a  cloak  of 
red  silk  and  velvet,  *' which  is  the 
handsomest  cloth  in  Florence,"  and 
twenty-three  years  before  this  date  the 
Marchesa  of  Ferrara  used  this  cloth 
for  bed  covers.  From  this  we  can 
gather  some  idea  of  the  luxury  and 
splendor  of  that  court.  And  we  may 
add  that  the  bed  was  closed  in  by  six 
curtains,  for  which  one  hundred  and 
forty  braccios  of  red  cloth  were 
needed.  From  Venice  Parisina  caused 
ivory  combs  to  be  sent  her  as  well  as 
perfumes,  musk,  also  cords  for  the 
harp,  and  seed  for  the  parrots.  Bu- 
zante,  a  mercer,  prepares  two  mirrors 
for  her,  Bonasolo  da  Bergamo,  a  black- 
smith, furnishes  her  with  needles, 
scissors  and  even  toothpicks.  Filippo, 
another  smith,  mends  the  lock  and 
key  of  Madonna^s  little  study.  So 
much  for  this  victim  to  a  base  crime, 
who  clearly  to  judge  from  all  this  must 
have  been  a  superior  and  cultivated 
woman. 

Let  us  return  to  Nicolo.  The  catas- 
trophe and  his  first  anger  over,  it  is 
said  that  he  repented  and  remained  for 
a  while  in  solitude.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
four  years  after  he  married  for  the 
third  time,  Bicciarda  da  Salazzo,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons,  Ercole  and 
Sigismondo,  his  first  legitimate  male 
offspring,  for  of  natural  children  he 
had  but  too  many,  eleven  sons  and 
seven  daughters,  which  with  the  two 
just  mentioned  and  Parisina's  twins 
sum  up  to  twenty -two  children,  all  of 
whom  he  educated  with  the  greatest 
severity. 

It  is  not  told  by  historians  how  two 
of  these,  Megliaduse  and  Borso,  had 
for  preceptor  Jacopo  da  Riso,  nor  how 
the  first  frequented  in  Bologna  the 
lectures  of  Giovanni  da  Tmola,  an  un- 
known legal  authority  ;  as  the  rolls  of 
the  Bolognese  school  of  that  time  are 
unfortunately  lost. 

Among  the  household  accounts  we 
find  proofs  of  the  marchese's  strictness 
with  his  sons.    A  servant  begs  him  to 


give  a  coat  to  Borso,  that  he  niay  have 
something  new  to  take  back  to  Bo- 
logna, ^^as  he  has  only  the  green  one 
which  he  wears  every  day."  Meglia- 
duse writes  from  Padova  asking  for 
five  '^  braccios "  of  cloth,  so  that  he 
may  not  remain  without  hose.  From 
an  inventory  we  gather  that  Borso 
slept  on  a  mattress  stuffed  with  straw, 
and  that  Lucia,  one  of  the  twins,  bad  a 
tattered  cover  over  her  head. 

In  the  summer  of  '24,  the  plague 
threatened  Ferrara,  so  Nicolo  sends 
two  of  his  sons  to  Modena,  perhaps  the 
only  ones  at  home,  begging  that  they 
be  watched,  and  corrected  when  they 
need  it,  and  above  all  that  they  should 
ask  no  one  to  dine  with  them.  If  they 
did  he  warns  the  expenses  will  not  be 
met. 

The  pages  also,  who  were  of  patri- 
cian families,  were  assigned  preceptors 
and  fencing  masters.  The  pages'  table 
was  separate  from  that  of  the  maids  of 
honor.  They  played  with  balls,  which 
were  made  by  the  shoemaker,  and  they 
must  have  been  very  vivacious  ;  but 
we  can  learn  little  about  thorn  except 
that  Pietro  di  Neti  broke  his  neck  by 
falling,  and  that  Condulmaro,  a  rela- 
tion of  Eugenius  lY.,  was  bitten  by  ^ 
dog.  As  for  their  personal  toilette, 
little  sufficed  ;  a  brush,  a  wooden  comb, 
and  a  copper  basin,  was  all  they  re- 
quired. They  slept  all  together  on 
straw.  In  1474  Ercole  I.  introduced  a 
reform.  He  had  some  linen  nailed 
over  the  pages'  bed,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  straw  from  spreading,  so  at  least 
says  the  document.  It  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  in  those  times  certain 
diseases  were  not  rare.  Mastro  Lbar- 
della  and  Mastro  Bompazio,  barbers, 
had  to  cure  those  boys  from  a  certain 
disease  which  the  simplest  cleanliness 
would  have  rendered  impossible  for 
them  to  contract.  The  pages  dressed 
in  jackets  of  red  cloth,  belted  in  at  the 
waist,  the  upper  garment  bore  the 
colors  of  the  family.  The  hose  of  red 
cloth  in  winter,  and  in  summer  of 
linen.  On  their  heads  they  wore  caps 
or  hoods,  and  their  hair,  as  we  see 
from  an  old  oil  painting,  fell  long  on  to 
the  shoulders. 
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It  was  the  cusloiu  to  keep  back  the 
pay  for  the  mouth  of  December  of  all 
those  who  occupied  public  places  such 
as  admiuistrators  of  justice,  employees 
at  court,  etc.  This  was  a  species  of 
tax.  But  those  of  lower  grade,  car- 
riers of  water  and  wood,  etc.,  were  so 
miserably  paid  that  grace  was  accorded 
them,  otherwise,  said  the  chamberlain, 
nobody  would  undertake  the  work. 
For  these  people  a  shift  and  one  pair 
of  hose  lasted  several  months,  and 
their  food  consisted  of  two  small  loaves 
a  day,  which  they  cut  up  with  a  knife 
that  they  wore  at  their  belts.  No  won- 
der we  read  that  food  constantly  disap- 
peared from  the  kitchen. 

It  was,  however,  by  no  means  only 
the  lower  classes  who  wore  their 
clothes  in  tatters.  Witness  a  mandate 
from  the  marchesa  to  her  steward- 
general:  ^^Messor  Prosdocimo  Conte, 
a  worthy  man,  who  coaches  the  chil- 
dren for  no  pay,  may  be  said  to  be 
naked,  and  it  does  not  reflect  to  the 
honor  of  our  lord  that  thus  naked  he 
should  stay  with  our  children,  there- 
fore we  wish  you  to  provide  enough 
cloth  to  make  him,  at  least,  a  pair  of 
hose  and  a  cap." 

Such  the  court  of  the  marchese  ;  how 
about  its  lord  ?  Nicolo  III.  was  an 
excellent  governor,  so  much  so  that  a 
bronze  equestrian  statue  was  erected  to 
him  in  Ferrara.  At  his  court  men  of 
arms  met,  ambassadors  came  for  help 
and  counsel,  and  often  appealed  to  him 
in  their  frequent  quarrels.  What  a 
number  of  documents  could  we  quote, 
interesting  both  for  history  and  cos- 
tumes I  In  1424  grievous  disagree- 
ments arising  between  the  Yiscontis 
and  the  Florentines,  the  marchese  was 
begged  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation. 
This  was  not  mentioued  by  Muratori, 
but  the  marchese  himself  asserts  it  in  a 
letter,  dated  January  26,  to  his  steward 
(the  passage  at  arms  happened  later  in 
^'ily)*  "  There  will  come,"  he  writes, 
**  to  Ferrara,  on  the  3rd  of  February, 
the  ambassadors  from  Milan  and 
Florence,  for  the  treaty  of  peace  which 
we  have  on  hand.  We  are  certain  they 
will  not  want  to  stay  at  the  same  inn, 
and  for  this  reason  we  want  you  to 


send  word  to  mine  host  Antonio  Gral- 
gano,  and  to  the  other  of  the  Swan, 
that  they  might  get  ready  the  two  or 
three  rooms  you  will  think  best,  that 
when  they  arrive  they  may  find  every, 
thing  in  order."  The  Milanese  ambas* 
sadors  must  have  arrived  first,  because 
the  marchese,  who  was  waiting  to  hear 
of  their  arrival  in  order  himself  to 
come  to  FeiTara,  writes  from  Topada- 
taro,  4th  of  February,  to  his  steward  : 
*^  We  wish  you  to  present  in  our  name, 
to  the  ambassadors  of  the  Duke  of 
Milan,  bread,  wine,  wax,  confectionery, 
veal,  and  capons,  as  much  as  will  seem 
becoming  to  our  honor,  and  send  these 
things  by  a  peraou  that  talks  well ; 
besides  this  do  not  send  anything  with- 
out our  license." 

Let  us  suppose  ourselves  to  be  in 
Ferrara  in  1436,  the  date  of  the  inven-^ 
tory  of  which  we  have  spoken  above, 
and  let  us  visit  the  apartment  of  the 
marchese,  who  we  know  already  is  in 
the  palace  on  the  piazza.  At  the  en- 
trance we  find  the  door-keeper,  by 
name  Querio,  who  will  let  us  pass. 
After  going  up  the  stone  stairs,  we  find 
a  bench  in  a  little  room,  a  chessboard 
and  a  saddle  trunk,  inside  of  which  are 
all  the  necessaries  for  saying  mass 
during  a  journey.  In  a  little  closet 
next  door  on  a  straw  bed  sleeps  Matteo, 
whose  wages,  always  behind,  amount 
to  three  francs  a  month.  His  duties 
consist  principally  in  preparing  the 
lamp  for  the  gaming  table  of  the  chev- 
aliers, and  in  watching  the  door  of  his 
lord,  which  is  near  at  hand.  Let  us 
enter.  The  walls  are  frescoed  all  over 
with  children  playing  ;  in  front  of  the 
fireplace,  fixed  in  the  wall,  are  two  iron 
candlesticks,  under  the  chimney  hangs 
the  shovel,  which  is  more  like  a  spade, 
and  the  andirons  ;  in  front  stands  a 
seat.  The  bed  is  composed  of  boards 
on  trestles  and  a  bench  at  the  foot  of 
it.  The  mattress  is  stuffed  with  cot« 
ton,  covered  with  two  sheets  of  three 
widths,  and  over  this  a  cover  of  greeii 
serge  lined  with  linen  and  stamped 
with  lilies  and  roses.  The  walls  are 
hung  with  Flemish  tapestries,  almost 
new  and  representing  greenery  with 
birds,  those  at  the  head  of  the  bed 
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have  six  figures.  On  the  floor  lies  a 
carpet  five  braccios  wide  with  designs 
of  animals  and  branches  of  roses.  In 
the  middle  of  the  room  stands  a  table 
of  cypress  wood  and  a  chair  covered 
with  some  rough  cloth  ;  around  the 
walls  are  six  benches.  The  room  con- 
tains besides  a  painted  chest,  an  hour- 
glass, a  wardrobe,  and  on  the  floor  a 
large  brass  basin  for  washing  the  feet. 
In  a  little  closet  opening  into  the  room 
are  three  benches,  another  brass  basin, 
an  hourglass  of  iron  with  a  bell. 

Let  us  proceed  into  the  family  eat- 
ing-room. Here  we  find  two  tables 
joined  together,  two  old  benches,  a 
pail  on  the  floor  for  washing  the  plates, 
and* a  sideboard.  Spoons,  forks,  and 
salt-cellars  are  of  pewter,  the  knives 
have  bone  handles.  In  the  sideboard 
we  may  flnd  perhaps  some  jars  of 
quince  jam  prepared  by  Mastro  6u- 
ghelmino,  for  which  the  marchese  had 
an  especial  predilection.  When  for 
some  reason  the  Council  wanted  to 
change  its  court  chemist,  the  marchese 
used  not  to  oppose,  only  stipulating 
that  Gnghelmino  should  go  on  making 
quince  jam  for  him,  ^*  because,"  he 
said,  *^  we  want  his." 

Lack  of  time  does  not  permit  of  our 
passing  into  other  rooms.  You  may 
have  noticed  how  benches  were  used 
instead  of  chairs.  In  tlie  inventory, 
that  embraces  the  furniture  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty-one  rooms,  we 
only  find  six  chairs  mentioned,  while 
there  are  about  four  hundred  benches, 
which  on  solemn  occasions  were  cov- 
ered with  cushions  of  tapestry.  Win- 
dow glass  was  also  as  yet  little  used 
and  very  expensive  ;  a  chest  of  small 
pieces,  which  came  from  Venice  in 
1424,  cost  forty-one  golden  ducats. 
They  were  perhaps  ordered  for  the 
guest  chambers  ;  for  the  windows  of 
the  marchese  some  old  sheets  were 
used. 

Nicolo  III.  wore  the  hmipelUind  of 
the  French,  of  the  time  of  Charles  YI. 
This  garment,  common  also  among 
women,  according  to  yiolet4e-Duc  in 
use  since  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, was  full,  with  large  sleeves,  and 
lined  with  fur,  and  made  of  different 


shapes.  It  has  already  been  noted 
how  it  was  common  to  dress  untidily^ 
and  how  there  were  kept  in  wardrobes, 
ready  for  great  occasions,  garmenta 
remarkable  for  the  richness  of  their 
stuff  and  work,  which  must  manifestly 
have  cost  enormous  sums  of  money^ 
since  they  were  generally  ordered  a 
year  beforehand  and  were  the  work  of 
more  than  one  master. 

Nicolo  III.  had  no  less  than  thirty* 
six  robes  of  gold  brocade,  ^^gold,  curled 
and  crimped  ; "  they  had  open  sleeves,, 
sleeves  closed  at  the  wrist,  sleevea 
turned  up,  leg  of  mutton  sleeves,  gath^ 
ered  sleeves,  dragon's  wings  sleeves^ 
sleeves  lined  with  grey  miniver,  with 
marten  and  goat,  sleeves  embroidered 
in  fennel  shoots,  in  pomegranates,  and 
in  other  vegetable  devices,  sleeve» 
trimmed  with  fringes  and  tassels ;  red 
and  green  cloaks,  red  ones  and  Uaek 
ones ;  hoods,  caps,  hats  of  g<^  doth^ 
with  peacock  and  ostrich  feathers 
gloves  embroidered  in  gold,  bells  and 
girdles  of  leather  covered  with  silk,, 
satin,  or  velvet,  with  fastenings  of 
silver  gilt,  and  hooks  by  which  to  hang- 
the  sword  or  oftener  the  purse  for 
money,  and  also  little  handkerchiefa 
which  were  so  small  that  a  doaen  wer& 
made  out  of  three  braccios  of  linen. 

They  also  kept  in  reserve  gilt  and 
painted  furniture,  silver  vases  for  per- 
fume, ivory  hour-glasses,  fioor  carpeta 
of  velvet  and  even  of  golden  cloth, 
Moorish  tapestries,  and  over  three 
hundred  tops  for  benches  and  curtaina 
for  the  walls,  which  on  the  arrival  of 
strangers  or  guests  were  hastily  brouglU 
out  and  quickly  hung  up  with  stavea 
and  ropes,  all  over  the  house,  bul 
especially  in  the  large  room  where  tlie 
great  banquets  were  given.  Thea 
would  appear  table-cloths  and  napkiiia 
from  Flanders,  and  certain  sqaai% 
pieces  of  the  finest  linen  were  used  at 
State  dinuers  for  wiping  the  BHmih.. 
These  were  shut  up  in  silver  boxes  for 
fear  they  should  be  poisoned.  On 
these  occasions  all  the  silver  plate  a|^ 
peared ;  vessels  of  jasper  inlaid  with 
pearls  and  precious  stones  for  the 
bread  ;  plates,  cups,  tankarde,  basina 
with  the  eagle  enamelled  upon  theoi^ 
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candleBticks  in  opeu  work,  goblets  with 
lion's  feet,  pots  for  confectionery 
painted  Willi  figures,  animals,  and 
flowers  in  enamel,  and  even  with 
daisies  in  diamonds  ;  works  of  art  that 
had  been  executed  in  part  by  artificers 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  since  an  in- 
ventory of  1440  speaks  of  these  as  *^  old 
things  In  the  honse." 

It  is  astonishing  to  see  how  with  all 
their  richness  the  household  of  the 
marchesato  was  always  penniless,  so 
much  so  that  often,  to  pay  the  most 
urgent  expenses,  they  gave  tops  to  the 
Jews  in  pawn.  We  have  frequent 
proofe  of  this  in  the  Register  of  Man- 
dates. 

Once  when  Nicolo  III.  was  going  to 
Venice,  the  court  shoemaker,  Mastro 
Aloise,  ran  after  him  saying  that 
according  to  his  lordship's  order,  he 
had  presented  himself  to  the  stewards 
general  and  asked  to  be  paid,  but  that 
they  answered  him  that  they  had  no 
money,  he  therefore  begs  the  marchese 
to  give  him  at  least  enough  to  buy 
some  leather  as  he  has  been  waiting 
seven  months  and  has  got  into  debt. 
It  is  true,  that  they  used  up  a  marvel- 
lous quantity  of  shoes  ;  three  pairs  a 
month  were  given  to  each  page,  and 
one  or  two  pairs  of  slippers  to  the  dam- 
sels. The  children^of  Nicolo  III.  wore 
out  on  an  average,  eighty  pairs  of  boots 
a  year  each.  Isabella  d'Este  when 
only  eighteen  months  old,  had  already 
worn  out  thirty  pairs  of  little  shoes, 
and  some  of  them  had  double  soles. 

Nicolo  III.  died  in  Milan,  December 
26th,  1146,  when  fifty-seven  years  of 
age.  Filippo  Marchese  Yisconti,  tired 
of  the  war  in  Lombardy,  had  entrusted 
him  with  the  administration  of  the 
duchy.  From  this  arose  jealousies  on 
tlie  part  of  the  Sforgas,  and  hence 
his  sudden  death  aroused  suspicious. 
When  the  news  reached  Ferrara,  the 
sorrowing  people  went  to  hear  the 
"requiem"  in  the  Cathedral,  when 
Lionello  was  present  with  nil  his  family 
dressed  in  dark  cloth.  For  the  damsels 
tliey  had  made  dresses  with  twelve 
braeclos  of  cloth,  and  for  the  pages 
with  nine ;  that  is,  a  cloak,  a  pair  of 
hose,  and  a  csip,  no  jacket  it  held  was 


needed  as  they  remained  covered  with 
their  cloaks. 

Lionello  continued  the  traditional 
splendor  of  his  house,  in  the  matter  of 
protecting  the  arts,  and  when,  after 
the  death  of  Margherita  da  Gronzaga^ 
be  married,  in  1444,  Maria  of  Aragon^ 
daughter  of  King  Alfonzo,  the  touma* 
ments  and  feasts,  the  number  of  guests 
that  were  invited,  surpassed  in  splcn* 
dor  anything  of  the  kind  that  had  ever 
before  taken  place  in  Feri-ara.  While 
the  two  youths,  Ercole  and  Sigis- 
mondo,  who  were  barely  ten  years  old^ 
were  sent  to  Naples  to  the  court  of 
their  grandfather,  and  were  educated 
in  the  knowledge  of  letters  and  of 
arms ;  the  court  of  Ferrara  assumed 
a  character  peculiar  to  itself. 

Besides  some  unmarried  daughtera 
of  Nicolo  there  were  several  natural 
daughters  of  Lionello's  brothers.  To 
educate  these  girls  there  were  chosen 
ladies  of  the  old  court,  held  as  better 
suited  to  this  noble  office.  These  old 
ladies  of  Lionello  have  passed  into  a 
proverb.  Among  them  we  find  held 
in  veneration  a  Filippa  da  Modena  ; 
when  in  1449  the  Marchesana  Maria 
died  and  the  year  after  Lionello,  to  be 
succeeded  by  Borso,  who,  not  to  create 
obstacles  for  his  legitimate  brothers^ 
(lied  unmarried,  Filippa  had  the  abso> 
lute  government  of  all  the  girls  at 
court,  and  many  of  them  she  accom- 
panied to  the  altar,  and  perhaps  it  is  in 
her  memory  that  the  dame  who  leada 
a  bride  to  the  altar  is  called,  to  this 
day,  in  some  part  of  Italy,  Filippa. 

Nicolo  y.  desired,  as  Ercole  was  so 
young,  that  the  seigniory  of  Ferrara 
should  be  given  to  Borso,  who  had 
already  evinced  a  ripe  and  wise  mind. 
And  in  point  of  fact  when  violent  dis- 
cords harassed  the  whole  of  Italy^ 
never  a  cloud  troubled  the  tranquil 
government  of  this  prince,  who  was 
qualified  by  Paul  II.  as  tlie  pattern 
of  all  rulers.  Coupled -with  the  most 
rigid  severity  of  manners,  rare  in  those 
times,  he  knew  how  to  gather  together 
and  foster  all  that  survived  of  the 
pomp  and  poetry  of  the  old  Mediaeval 
courts,  and  had  so  much  love  for  lei^ 
ters  and  arts  that,  to  use  a  phrase  coii» 
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secrated  by  liistoriaDS,  we  may  affirm 
that  he  anticipated  the  times  of  Lo- 
renzo il  Magnitico. 

His  favorite  pastimes  were  racing 
and  hunting,  and  his  racers  and  hunt- 
ers were  envied  by  distant  courts, 
where  he  often  sent  some  of  his  horses 
in  exchange  for  splendid  gifts. 

He  searched  the  land  for  dog  and 
bird  breeders.  Falconers,  wolf  and 
bear  hunters  were  procured  to  him 
fi*om  Crete.  His  friends  and  relations 
came  gladly  and  with  much  great  pomp 
to  his  hunts.  In  1469,  on  his  invita- 
tion, Lodovico  Gonzago  came  all  the 
way  from  Mantova  with  a  suit  of  one 
hundred  horses.  His  special  delight 
was  heron  stalking,  so  much  in  vogue 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  for  this 
eod  he  procured  hawks  from  Norway. 
But  he  need  not  have  sent  his  falconers 
80  far  ;  for  at  Venice,  the  groat  market 
for  goods  from  all  parts  of  the  then 
known  world,  the  linen  merchants  from 
Holland  often  offered  these  birds  for 
8ale,  which  they  had  procured  from 
the  extreme  north.  We  see  also  that  a 
certain  Domenico  di  Pietro,  a  Venetian 
jeweller,  undertook  to  procure  for  him 
Persian  leopards,  famed  as  being 
trained  to  hunt.  They  would  crouch 
on  horseback  behind  the  huntsman  and 
at  the  right  moment  spring  on  the  hare 
or  wild  goat.  The  care  of  these  pre- 
cious quadi-upeds,  that  cost  the  ducal 
treasury  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
gold  ducats  each,  was  entrusted  to  Bat- 
taghino  and  sons,  who  kept  this  office 
for  over  half  a  century.  The  leopards 
were  clad  in  cloth  and  laid  on  cushions, 
in  order  that  they  might  not  rub  their 
fur.  When  brought  out  of  the  kennel 
to  take  the  air,  they  were  led  by  a 
silken  cord  fastened  to  a  leather  collar 
adorned  with  silver  bells. 

It  was  Borso's  habit  after  dinner  to 
descend  into  the  great  square  and  talk 
to  the  people,  adjusting  quarrels,  help- 
ing the  poor,  not  even  vagabonds  did 
he  send  empty  away,  and  in  those 
times  the  number  of  such  persons  was 
not  few. 

Of  a  gay  and  agreeable  temperament 
he  passed  his  evenings  with  his  famil- 
iars, the  Strozzi,  and  Caleagnini,  play* 


ing  chess  or  a  game  called  '^of  tlie 
emperor,"  or  with  small  cards  of  gilt 
leather,  at  ronsa  and  at  oca,  games  no 
longer  known.  Or  he  would  jest  with 
Leocola  his  clown.  He  also  liked  to 
watch  jugglers  who  pretended  to  be 
dumb  or  tumbled  about ;  wandering 
players  who  dressed  up  like  women, 
and  bagatelle  players  from  France  and 
Flanders ;  minstrels  who  plied  the 
spinnet  and  the  lute,  singing  in  verse 
and  prose. 

From  some  accounts,  written  in  his 
own  hand,  wo  see  how  he  distributed 
gold  by  liandfuls  to  comfoil  knights 
who  had  escaped  from  Turkish  captiv- 
ity, or  to  endow  pilgrims  on  their  way 
to  the  Holy  Land,  or  to  visit  the  shrine 
of  S.  Giacomo  of  Gallizia.  He  distrib- 
uted presents  to  all  at  Christmas.  To 
his  sisters  he  gave  sixty  gold  ducats^ 
also  to  the  knights,  and  even  to  the 
servants,  according  to  an  ancient  cus- 
tom, he  gave  a  ducat  to  buy  a  Christ- 
mas loaf.  Such  being  his  liberality  we 
may  imagine  how  he  must  have  enter- 
tained Pius  II.,  when  he  invited  him 
into  his  palace,  as  well  as  Frederick 
III.,  who  came  into  Ferrara  with  a 
suite  of  a  thousand  horses. 

The  expenses  incurred  on  that  occa* 
sion  form  interesting  reading.  There 
have  been  preserved  the  bills  of  those 
who  furnished  him  with  a  quantity  of 
flasks  and  glasses,  spoons,  knives,  and 
pails  to  give  drink  to  the  horses,  also 
bakers'  and  butchers'  bills.  They  have 
even  noted  down  the  expense  of  the 
knives  required  for  cutting  the  meat 
and  for  the  cords  with  which  they 
weighed  the  bread. 

From  an  old  register  of  1469  we 
gather  that  Borso  lived  in  a  room 
called  the  certo  sina^  in  the  palace 
of  Sell  i  van  via,  and  that  Nicolo  di  S. 
Severino,  a  tailor,  had  cut  thirty-two 
braccios  of  linen  from  Renso  and  nine- 
teen of  cloth  woven  with  gold,  for  the 
hangings  of  the  bed,  that  had  been 
bought  at  Lucca.  In  those  hangings 
Antonio  of  Cremona,  embroiderer^ 
worked  seven  shields  with  the  B'Esta 
arms  to  hide  those  of  the  community 
of  Lucca  which  remained  underneath. 
Borso   did   not  wear  the    hoi^elUmd. 
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The  HonquetOHy  also  a  French  fashiou, 
had  gradually  taken  the  place  of  the 
other  garment.  Even  in  the  country 
Borso  often  wore  this  newer  garment, 
made  of  gold  cloth.  It  was  lined  with 
either  marten  far,  goat,  wolf,  or  Span- 
ish cat.  Over  the  Honqueton  it  was 
cnstomary  to  wear  chains  of  gold  set 
with  precious  stones,  which  often  cost 
over  three  thousand  ducats,  and  Borso 
constantly  bought  rings  of  great  value. 
But  the  occasion  on  which  the  prince 
excelled  in  his  regal  splendor,  was 
when  in  1471  he  went  to  Borne,  invited 
by  Paul  II.,  who  desired  to  create  him 
Duke  of  Ferrara.  We  will  omit,  for 
the  sake  of  brevity,  the  particulars  of 
the  journey,  only  saying  that  the  cere- 
mony took  place  in  St.  Peter's  on 
£a8ter  day,  14th  of  April,  and  that  the 
pope  presented  Borso  with  the  golden 
rose  and  the  ducal  mantle.  Of  this 
also  historians  make  mention  ;  accord- 
ing to  Rodi  this  mantle  was  of  red 
damask,  and  Muratori  and  Frizzi  sny 
that  it  was  lined  with  grey  miniver. 
From  an  indisputable  document  dated 
12th  September,  1475,  we  can  ascertain 
it  was  of  purple  brocade,  lined  with 
six  hundred  and  fifty-one  ermines ; 
and  the  occasion  on  whicli  we  find  it 
mentioned  is  when  Ercole  I.  had  it 
brought  out  to  wear  (in  spite  of  its 
having  served  at  Borao's  funeral)  and 
inding  it  spoiled  by  the  moths,  ordered 
that  Mastro  Antonio,  furrier,  should 
line  it  partly  anew,  and  for  this  three 
hundred  and  thirteen  ermines  were 
needed ;  the  old  fur  was  kept  to  use 
for  other  dresses.  Borao  returned  to 
Ferrara  on  the  18th  of  May.  The 
crowd  that  ran  to  meet  him  had  the 
sorrow  to  find  that  he  was  ill.  He  had 
caught  some  fever  while  travelling. 
Neither  the  gentle  air  of  Belriguardo, 
nor  the  care  of  the  doctors,  who  never 
left  him,  could  cure  him.  We  find  that 
the  daughters  of  Ser  Antonio  del  Fab- 
bro  made  for  him  large  sheets  of  the 
finest  linen  ;  that  Nicolo  di  S.  Severino 
cat  him  a  vest  that  should  double 
across  his  chest.  Then,  as  he  grew 
worse,  his  four  large  dogs  refusing  to 
leave  him,  though  their  presence 
doubled    him,  were  chained   up.    At 


last  the  doctors,  not  knowing  what 
other  remedy  to  give  him,  caused  him 
to  take  a  decoction  of  silk-worms.  But 
not  even  this  succeeded  in  delating  his 
death,  which  occurred  on  the  20th  of 
August.  He  was  fifty-eight  years  old, 
having  been  born  in  1413.  Dressed,  as 
we  see  in  the  registers,  '*  in  the  habit 
and  hose  of  the  dead,"  ho  was  exposed 
in  the  large  room  at  Schivanvia  on  a 
bed  covered  and  draped  with  black 
cloth. 

During  the  requiem  sung  in  the 
Cathedral  he  was  exposed,  enveloped 
in  his  ducal  robe,  his  arms  folded, 
outside,  upon  his  breast.  ^'  As  for  his 
dress,"  says  the  account-book,  ^^as 
only  the  arms  showed,  they  made  him 
sleeves  of  gold  brocade,  so  as  to  seem 
as  if  all  the  uuderdress  were  of  that 
material,  and  this  was  done  for  his 
burial  at  Certosa." 

These  sleeves  were  afterwards  used 
to  border  two  saddles  for  the  new 
duke.  Ercole  I.,  brought  up,  as  we 
have  already  said,  at  the  court  of  Ara- 
gon,  grew  up  a  warrior.  When  King 
Alfonso,  who  treated  him  like  a  son, 
died,  Ercole,  offended  because  the  new 
king,  Ferdinand,  his  companion  from 
childhood,  no  longer  showed  him  the 
same  friendliness  as  of  old,  joined  the 
army  of  the  Duke  of  Calabria,  who  was 
then  fighting  against  Naples,  and  in 
the  Battle  of  Sarno,  1460,  coming  face 
to  face  with  Ferdinand,  took  him  pris- 
oner. Later  he  passed  into  the  service 
of  the  Venetians,  and  was  severely 
wounded  at  a  battle  that  took  place  on 
the  23rd  of  July,  1467,  where  he  had 
three  horses  killed  under  him. 

When  he  ascended  the  throne  there 
came  to  do  him  honor  ambassadors 
from  Sixtus  IV.,  from  the  seigniories 
of  Florence,  Siena,  Venice,  from  the 
Dukes  of  Milan  and  Burgundy.  A mong 
them  was  Caraffa,  sent  by  Ferdinand 
Aragon,  who,  forgetful  of  the  past, 
offered  liim  the  hand  of  his  first-born, 
Eleonora. 

Leaving  aside  the  long  preliminary 
arrangement  for  this  marriage,  prelimi- 
naries that  lasted  two  years,  as  well  as 
the  political  soope  of  this  marriage, 
which  was  concluded  in  1473,  we  will 
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only  say  that  Eleonora  siarled  for 
Ferrara  on  llie  24th  of  May  of  that 
year,  followed  by  a  large  suite,  and  also 
by  Sigisujuttdo  and  Alberto  d'Este,  who 
with  the  poet  Boiardo,  Count  of  Scan- 
dino,  had  gone  to  fetch  her  to  her  new 
home.  It  is  well  known  that  Sixtus 
lY.,  when  she  passed  through  Boiue, 
received  and  entertained  her. 

In  Florence  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
Royal  Archives  of  State,  deteriptions 
(dated  2nd  of  June,  1473)  of  a  diuner 
given  to  Eleonora  by  Cardinal  S.  Sisto 
in  the  Palace  del  S.  S.  Apostoli,  whidi 
lasted  six  hours,  when  viands  of  all 
kinds  and  shapes  were  brought  in  on 
golden  platters.  This  dinner  was  later 
on  returned  by  the  Duke  of  Ferrara ; 
the  historians  do  not  mention  this,  but 
the  account-books  bear  witness  of  the 
fact.  Eleonora  arrived  in  Ferrara  on 
the  3rd  of  July.  As  her  solemn  en- 
trance was  described  by  the  chron- 
iclers, we  can  limit  ourselves  by  saying 
that  she  was  led  to  the  Palace  of  Schi- 
vanvia  by  the  bridegroom,  nnder  a 
canopy  of  gold  cloth,  and  that  the 
court,  as  well  as  the  large  room,  the 
bridal  chamber  and  bed,  was  draped 
with  gold  brocades.  8ome  of  these 
valuable  cloths  were  those  that  Borso, 
in  1471,  bought  from  the  Florentine 
merchants,  Guglielmo  Gondi,  Piero 
Francesco,  and  Giugliano  de  Medici, 
when  he  went  to  Rome. 

The  entertainment  at  the  court  be- 
gan on  the  29th  of  June,  and  lasted 
until  the  12th  of  July.  These  enter- 
tainments did  not  consist  only  in  feasts, 
races,  and  tournaments,  but  also  in 
keeping  everybody  in  the  city  well  fed. 
Duiing  these  fifteen  days  the  court  not 
only  provided  food  for  an  army  of  arti- 
sans, workmen,  and  jugglera,  called  to 
Ferrara  for  the  occasion,  but  also  fur- 
nished victuals  to  every  person  of  con- 
dition who  had  come  from  foreign 
parts,  attracted  by  these  great  festivals, 
especially  by  the  great  tournament 
which  took  place  on  the  6th  of  July  in 
the  large  square,  where  on  a  platform 
was  prepared  a  collation  called  a  ^*  sac- 
coroanco,"  so  called  becanse  after  the 
guests  had  partaken  of  it,  the  people 
were  allowed  to  pillage.    Even  to  the 


friars  and  nuns  during  these  days  of 
festival  were  sent  on  every  day,  ex- 
cepting fast  days,  two  pounds  of  meat 
apiece. 

The  number  of  guests,  between  rela- 
tions, prelates,  and  ambassadors,  waa 
so  great  that  the  duke  was  obliged,  in 
order  to  provide  them  with  lotlglngs, 
to  billet  them  on  private  families,  to 
whom  he  sent  the  necessary  tapestries, 
silken  covers,  and  Flanders  sheets,  but 
the  mattresses  and  bolsters  they  were 
obliged  to  hire  from  the  Jews,  who 
kept  a  bank  in  Ferrara,  and  they  often 
had  to  be  contented  with  old  goods. 
As  long  as  the  stranger  nobles  re- 
mained in  Ferrara,  the  court  sent 
them  all  they  required  for  dinner  and 
supper,  and  not  only  this,  but  also 
enough  to  give  over  to  the  poor  or 
anybody  they  chose.  For  example,  to 
the  Cardinal  of  Roverella,  who  had  a 
suite  of  thirty  people,  was  sent  every 
morning  three  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds  of  meat,  and  the  rest  in  pro- 
portion. 

The  great  dinner  of  all  was  given  on 
the  4th  of  July  (the  day  after  the 
arrival  of  the  bride).  Among  the 
many  dishes  that  appeared,  there  were 
served  at  one  course,  on  large,  square 
silver  trays,  eighty  gilt  peacocks  with 
fire  issuing  from  their  mouths.  As  for 
the  cooks,  only,  at  the  Villa  of  Belfiore^ 
where  the  bride  remained  a  few  hours 
before  coming  into  the  city,  there  were 
thirty-six.  In  the  court  kitchen  the 
cooks  of  the  Duke  Ambrosio  of  Prusaift 
and  Grerardo  of  Arezza  had  forty-two 
cooks  under  them,  besides  a  Lorenzo, 
wlio  cooked  only  sturgeons,  Mastro 
Bernardino  who  gilt  the  peacocks,  and 
Mastro  Martino  who  provided  the  iron 
frames  to  hold  them  up.  A  company 
comes  from  Venice  in  order  to  make 
all  kinds  of  sweetmeats.  Other  court 
cooks  were  sent  out  to  various  palacea  ; 
for  example,  the  kitchen  of  the  Floren- 
tine ambassadors  were  served  by  a 
Mastro  Mariano,  a  German^  Since  the 
death  of  Maria  of  Aragon,  wife  of 
Lionello,  that  is,  for  twenty-three 
years,  the  court  of  Ferrara  had  had  oo 
marchesana,  because  Ricciarda,  after 
the  death  of   Nioolo  III.,  had   gome 
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back  to  Siilazzo.  She  i-eturned  to  Fer- 
rara as  800D  as  she  kuew  that  her  son 
had  mounted  the  throne,  but  died  soon 
after,  in  1474,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Church  of  the  Angels.  Therefore, 
Eleonora  was  obliged  to  form  a  new 
court  for  herself.  There  liad  come 
with  her  many  dames  and  damsels,  but 
some  of  these  returned  to  Naples  after 
the  marriage,  presented  by  the  duke 
witli  rich  jewels ;  there  only  remained 
three  damsels,  Silvia,  Diana,  and  Co- 
lon na.  To  these  were  added  fourteen 
more,  daughters  of  patrician  families 
of  Ferrara  and  Modena,  and  for  them 
were  cliosen  two  governesses,  a  Greek 
by  name  Theodora,  and  a  Giovanella, 
wife  of  the  court  seneschal.  Eleo- 
nora's  nurse,  Costanza,  also  remained 
in  Ferrara ;  she  received  from  the 
duke  a  necklace,  which  she  wore  on 
her  hair.  Besides  this  was  Giovanni 
Marti  no,  a  dancer.  To  complete  her 
court  were  chosen  some  pages,  among 
them  a  French  one,  and  a  dwarf,  Agos- 
tino,  one  braccio  and  a  half  of  stuff 
being  enough  to  dress  him  from  head 
to  foot.  Nor  must  we  pass  over  her 
slaves,  six  women,  who  attended  to  the 
lower  services.  Among  them  there 
was  a  Moor,  who  bore  the  same  name 
as  the  duchess,  and  one  Albanian. 
From  the  wardrobe  of  Ercole  I.  there 
had  disappeared  completely  the  Hon- 
queton,  in  vogue  a  few  years  before. 
To  that  robe  had  succeeded  the  long 
one  that  reached  the  feet  of  the 
wearer,  trimmed  with  little  silver  but- 
tons, and  to  the  short  belted  jacket  the 
^*  guardacore,"  not  very  different  in 
shape,  only  instead  of  being  fastened 
with  strings  it  closed  in  front  witli 
what  are  now  known  as  '^  frogs,"  that 
were  made  sometimes  of  gold  cord, 
and  called  *'gonghe,"  from  the  Greek 
y&w9.  An  evident  leaning  towards 
Spanish  fashion  soon  showed  itself. 
The  use  of  gold  and  red  cloth  in  male 
dress  was  gradually  dropped  to  give 
place  to  satin  and  velvet  of  dark  green 
or  violet  color.  The  hose  of  red  cloth 
began  only  to  be  worn  by  pages,  for 
then  the  *' guardacore "  was  of  pale 
blue  or  violet,  and  sometimes  of  white 
silver  satin,  with  the  <'  frogs  "  of  little 


loops  of  silver.  The  pages  of  the  duke 
bore  the  arms  of  the  family  embroid- 
ered on  their  breast,  while  those  of 
the  duchess  bore  the  arms  of  the  house 
of  Aragon.  To  complete  the  descrip* 
tion  of  the  costumes,  we  will  add  that 
the  shoes  were  fashioned  with  square 
toes,  and  that  they  wore  caps  or  felt 
hats  ;  and,  when  on  horseback,  a  short 
black  mantle  and  the  Spanish  cloak,  for 
which  were  needed  two  and  three- 
fourths  braccios  of  cloth.  Fourteen 
long  robes  of  pale  blue  cloth  were 
ordered  at  this  time  for  the  pages,  and 
these  they  wore  when  they  entered 
the  bath  with  the  duke.  Of  forty 
robes  to  wear  over  the  dress,  that 
Eleonora  brought  with  her  'Hrous- 
seau,"  we  only  find  one  of  gold  cloth, 
the  others  are  of  velvet,  satin,  or  short 
silk,  all  of  dark  colors,  while  the  dresses 
were  of  gold  or  silver  brocade,  with  a 
train  or  *'curtapisa" — a  word  which 
we  do  not  find  in  glossaries,  but  which 
means  a  border  worked  or  sown  on  the 
bottom  of  a  dress.  Sleeves  of  every 
shape  were  then  in  fashion.  Some  of 
Eleonora's  dresses  had  the  left  sleeve 
covered  with  pearls.  This  fashion 
passed  later  on  to  the  men's  dresses,  as 
can  be  seen  by  the  portrait  held  as  tliat 
of  Duke  Valentino,  which  has  one 
sleeve  slashed  and  not  the  other. 

The  damsels  also  wore  their  dresses 
of  pale  colors,  by  preference  a  dead 
pink  with  sleeves  of  a  different  hue ; 
the  Greek  and  Giovanella  dressed  in 
blue  and  red.  Since  Eleonora  was 
beautiful,  wise,  and  of  sweet  manners, 
her  court  speedily  became  a  haven  for 
poets  and  artists.  She  encouraged 
studies,  and  at  her  instigation  Nicola 
da  Lonigo  taught  the  pages  Greek,  and 
tninslated  for  them  Diodorus  Siculus. 
She  divided  her  time  between  overlook- 
ing the  studies  of  her  damsels,  and 
teaching  them  how  to  play  on  the  harp 
and  make  gold  bobbin  lace.  When  her 
children  grew  up  she  cultivated  in 
them  a  fine  taste  for  the  classics  and 
the  fine  arts.  Alfonso  and  Isabella 
played  the  lute  ;  the  duke  hired  for  the 
court  chapel  twenty  German  singers, 
an  organist  and  lute,  and  contraUisso 
players. 
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In  the  early  months  of  1474  we  see 
Eleonora  occupied  iu  preparing  ''  for 
the  infant  that  we  expect."  A  gilt 
cradle  was  draped  with  white  damask 
lined  with  light  silk  and  triramed  with 
gold  fringe,  satin  covers,  and  a  feather 
luattrass.  Isabella  d'Este  was  born  on 
the  18th  of  Ma}'.  It  was  she  who, 
married  to  Gonzaga,  became  the  most 
accomplished  gentlewoman  of  her  time, 
whose  portrait  was  painted  at  different 
periods  of  her  life  by  Cristofo  Romano, 
Costa,  Francia,  Tura,  and  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  himself.  The  year  after,  in 
June,  was  born  Beatrice,  who,  unliap- 
pily  for  her,  became  the  wife  of  Lodo- 
vico  il  Moro. 

In  1476  the  seigniory  of  Venice  in- 
vited Eleonora  to  that  city,  and  the 
duke  prepared  the  litter  for  her  to 
travel  in,  furnishing  it  with  new  pen- 
nons and  linings.  Muratorl  speaks  of 
this  journey,  but  though  he  says  that 
the  year  after  Eleonora  went  to  Naples 
with  her  children,  he  does  not  say  that 
she  took  Isabella  to  Venice.  But  the 
accounts  give  proof  of  expenses  for  the 
making  of  little  dresses,  French  in 
fashion,  cut  out  of  Borso's  gold  brocade 
Honquetons,  "for  the  child  who  is 
going  away,"  as  well  as  Neapolitan 
cloaks,  and  bed  covera  of  satin  for  Isa- 
bella's nurse.  Beatrice,  who  was  eight 
months  old,  and  seems  to  have  been 
delicate,  stopped  at  home. 

After  Eleonora  returned  from  Ven- 
ice the  much-desired  heir  was  born  at 
last.  The  seigniories  of  Venice  and 
Florence  stood  sponsors  to  him  by 
means  of  their  ambassadors.  In  mem- 
ory of  his  maternal  grandfather  he  was 
called  Alfonso.  Mastro  TruUo,  painter, 
prepared  one  hundred  and  sixty  small 
flags  for  the  christening  breakfast. 
The  cradle  of  the  infant  was  trimmed 
with  red  satin  and  gold  fringe,  and  its 
swaddling  clothes  had  gold  lines  worked 
all  through  them. 

The  people  on  hearing  the  happy 
news  of  this  birth,  with  true  mediaeval 
enthusiasm,  ran  to  set  fire  to  the 
benches  of  the  council  chamber  and  the 
schools,  and  would  also  have  burned 
the  shop  doors,  if  the  duke  had  not 
ordered   them   to    desist.     The   year 


after,  that  is  in  1477,  in  the  spring, 
Eleonora  was  again  journeying  to  Na- 
ples to  see  her  fatlier,  and  as  we  have 
already  said,  took  her  two  daughters 
with  her.  Isabella,  who  was  three 
years  old,  went  on  horseback ;  Mastro 
Tioravante,  saddler,- Iiad  arranged  with 
irons  a  saddle  for  her,  so  that  she  was 
safe  from  falling  ;  Beatrice  was  laid  iu 
a  basket  and  given  to  the  care  of  the 
women. 

And  with  this  fact  we  have  reached 
the  decline  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
final  limit  of  our  study. 

In  these  last  years  fashions  and  cos- 
tumes did  not  change,  but  the  times 
did,  for  flourishing  Ferram  was  be- 
trayed in  her  alliances,  and  saw  herself 
threatened  by  the  cruel  claws  of  the 
Lion  of  S.  Marco,  who  tore  from  her 
the  Polesine  of  Bovigo,  a  sad  event 
which  embittered  the  last  days  of 
Ercole  I. 

All  this  is  beside  our  argument,  so- 
we  will  part  here,  happy  if  in  prowling 
among  old  archives  we  have  been  able 
to  furnish  our  readers  with  some  curi- 
ous, interesting,  and  little  known  de- 
tails of  domestic  life  in  the  upper 
classes  in  those  remote  times,  which 
ai*e  nevertheless  of  personal  interest. 


From  L(mgnian*B  MagMrtne. 

ONLY  KITTY. 

A  "kodak"   of   LONDON   LIFE. 

Kitty  was  pretty, 

And  Kitty  wm  witty, 

Bat  Kitty,  alaek  I  wm  <mly  Kitty. 

It  was  "  only  Kitty  "  who  had  re- 
ceived such  a  very  odd  invitation,  that 
nil  the  feminine  heads  of  the  family 
were  gathered  together  to  smile  over 
the  letter  which  conveyed  it.  If  it  had 
been  either  of  the  two  elder  Miss  Mas- 
terdons  who  had  been  invited  to  spend 
a  month  iu  Gordon  Square,  Blooms- 
bury,  during  the  height  of  the  London 
season,  all  concerned  would  almost 
have  felt  as  if  Maud  and  Ethel  had 
been  insulted.  Maud  and  Ethel  were 
such  very  grand  young  ladies. 

But  now  that  it  was  only  Kitty  to 
whom  kind   old    Mrs.   Benetfiuk  (the 
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wealthy  aud  worthy  kinswoman  whom 
noone  wbhed  to  offend,  but  whom  it 
was  sometimes  rather  awkward  to 
evade)  had  extended  the  finger  of  hos- 
pitality, Mrs.  Masterdon  and  her 
daughters  looked  at  each  other,  as  we 
have  said,  with  a  smile,  while  Kitty 
raised  a  shout  of  joy. 

^'Oh,  let  me  go!  Let  me  go  I " 
cried  she,  prancing  up  and  down 
*'  Father,  say  I'm  to  go,"  darting  up  to 
the  old  squire,  who,  all  unconscious, 
placidly  opened  the  door  of  the  room. 
^^  Father,  do  be  on  my  side,"  seizing 
him  by  the  arm  and  shaking  it  vigor- 
ously. **  You  know  you  always  are  on 
my  side,  aren't  you  ?  And  if  you  say 
I  am  to  go,  mother  won't  refuse." 

«( Eh  ? "  said  he,  stopping  short, 
and  looking  from  one  to  the  other. 
"  What  ?  " 

^'  Oh  now,  father,  do  promise  me  be- 
fore they  begin.  Don't  listen  to  any 
one  but  me.    You  say  that  I'm  to  go." 

**  But  how  can  I  say  ?  I  —  upon  my 
word  —  I  don't  know  what  it  is  all 
about.  Do  some  of  you  explain." 
And  the  poor  gentleman  looked  round 
for  aid  ;  though  it  is  noteworthy  that 
he  did  not  attempt  to  shake  off  the 
vehement  little  gadfly  which  had  fas- 
tened upon  him.  '^  What  is  she  rush- 
ing at  me  like  this  for  ?  "  he  demanded 
finally. 

"  It's  only  Kitty,  you  know,"  began 
his  eldest  daughter,  with  the  usual  con- 
descending intonation.  ''She  always 
flies  into  a  fever  about  everything. 
Kitty,  don't  worry  father.  Of  course 
he  will  agree  to  whatever  mother 
thinks  right." 

^'  Oh,  of  course  I  "  assented  he,  with 
a  touch  of  quiet  grimness. 

''  And  so  if  you  will  let  mother  think 
it  over,  and  not  be  in  such  a  hurry,  I 
dare  say  you  will  get  what  you  want. 
It  is  an  invitation  from  Mrs.  Benetfink, 
father." 

'*  Mrs.  Benetfink  ?    Oh  I  " 

''  She  wants  Kitty  to  go  to  her  next 
Monday  to  spend  a  few  weeks." 

"A  month,"  bursts  in  Kitty. 

'*  Afew  weeks  or  a  month,"  amended 
the  narrator.  *'It  is  really  very  kind 
of  Mrs.  Benetfink,  and  well  meant,  and 


all  that ;  and,  of  course,  she  does  not 
know  any  better." 

"  Know  any  better?  "  echoed  Kitty's 
little  shrill  voice. 

"Oh,  we  all  know  how  you  feel  I'* 
continued  Miss  Maud,  not  unkindly. 
"You  are  wild  to  go  anywhere  and 
everywhere.  It's  all  one  to  you 
whether  it  is  Belgravia  or  Bloomsbury, 
Mayfair  or  Wapping ;  I  believe  you 
would  cheerfully  start  for  Bethnal 
Green  to-morrow  if  anybody  would  put 
you  into  the  train." 

"  Well,  well,  it's  only  Kitty,"  quoth 
Mrs.  Masterdon,  with  the  usual  half* 
indulgent,  half -contemptuous  smile, 
''and  she  is  so  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced I  "  — Kitty  nodded  delightedly 
at  each  adjective  —  "  that  all  neighbor- 
hoods are  alike  to  her.  And  really  it 
does  not  matter,  you  know,  where  an 
un-comt-out  girl  goes"  —  pausing  for 
reflection. 

"I  think  she  ought  to  go,"  said 
Ethel  slowly.  Ethel's  decisions  were 
final  at  Monk's  Gary.  Kitty  nearly 
fell  at  her  sister's  feet. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Masterdon,  albeit  peo- 
ple of  family  and  fortune,  had  no 
town-house  of  their  own,  and  were  in- 
disposed to  rent  one,  and  undergo  all 
the  fatigue  and  turmoil  of  the  London 
season  during  the  months  of  the  year 
when  their  own  beautiful  country  seat 
was  most  congenial  to  them,  and  when 
the  effort  was  not  absolutely  necessary 
from  other  motives  than  those  of  en- 
joyment. 

According  to  their  views  —  or,  to  be 
strictly  correct,  according  to  Mrs.  Mas- 
terdon's  views  —  it  would  have  been 
their  bounden  duty  to  make  an  an- 
nual move  as  soon  as  the  ages  of  her 
daughters  seemed  to  demand  recogni- 
tion, had  she  not  by  good  hap  been 
exempt  from  pressing  the  point  in  the 
case  of  her  eldest,  who  had  been  en- 
gaged and  married  —  married  hand- 
somely, too  —  before  ever  she  had  been 
presented  at  court.  A  few  county  balls 
and  shooting  dinner  parties  had  done 
the  business  almost  ere  the  young 
lady's  parents  themselves  had  opened 
their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
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•uitor  in  the  case  ;  and  since  then  there 
had  alwa3'8  been  Lady  Latimer's  house 
in  South  Street  for  Maud  and  Ethel  to 
resort  to  when  the  month,  of  May  came 
round. 

Letitia  was  well  pleased  to  have  her 
sisters.  She  was  an  amiable  girl,  i)er* 
feclly  well-conducted,  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  her  own  position,  and  benev- 
olently ready  to  do  what  she  could 
towards  helping  the  younger  oues  to 
•iniilar  good  fortune. 

Her  husband,  usually  called  '^  Little 
Bob,"  was  a  good-natured  little  gos- 
aippy  fellow,  with  plenty  of  friends, 
nothing  to  do,  and  all  day  to  do  it  in. 

To  the  care,  then,  of  this  young 
couple  Mrs.  Masterdon  was  well 
pleased  to  despatch  her  daughters 
whenever  they  desired  to  exchange  the 
woods  and  fields  of  Monk's  Gary  for 
the  glitter  and  gloss  of  Botten  Bow, 
the  while  she  herself  remained  behind 
to  attend  to  her  flower  borders,  cut  her 
lavender,  and  dry  her  rose-leaves  ;  and 
on  the  occasion  with  which  this  little 
story  opens,  Maud  and  Ethel  were  just 
preparing  to  depart  for  their  annual  so- 
journ. 

^*  I  shall  go  up  with  you  when  I  go 
to  Mrs.  Benetfinks,"  said  Kilty  glee- 
fully. *'  I  shall  go  with  you  as  far  as 
the  station,  but  I  shan't  want  you  a  bit 
beyond.  Mrs.  Benettiuk  is  going  to 
send  her  own  carriage  for  me,  and  I 
ahall  drive  off  in  it  all  by  myself ;  and 
then  I'm  to  see  no  more  of  you  all  the 
time  I'm  in  Gordon  Square  —  isn't  that 
it?  Tou  won't  come  prowling  after 
me,  and  wanting  to  know  what  I'm 
doing,  and  where  I'm  going  ?  "  (She 
did  not  perceive  the  covert  amusement 
in  two  pairs  of  eyes  as  she  spoke.) 
^^  Because,  you  know,  though  I  am 
very  fond  of  you  both,  I  do  want  to  be 
quite  on  my  own  /tooib,"  pursued  she 
auzioasly.  ^^I  think  it  will  be  such 
fun ;  and  I  think  it's  a  splendid  idea 
not  to  tell  Mrs.  Benetfink  anything 
about  your  being  up,  if  we  can  only 
keep  from  meeting,  and  London  is 
audi  a  very  big  place  that  I  dare  say 
we  shall  be  able  to  manage  that,"  she 
added  reflectively  ;  'Uhongh,of  course, 
I  shall  see  yon  sometimes  in  the  park 


—  but  oh,  I  say,  Maud,"  breaking  off 
short,  ^^what  if  Mrs.  Benetfink  seea 
you  too  ?  " 

Maud  took  her  sister's  hand.  ^'  Now, 
Kitty,  listen ;  and  try  to  be  a  little 
grown-up,  and  reasonable,  and  sensi- 
ble. Though  you  are  only  seventeen, 
you  are  not  a  child  ;  and  you  can  surely 
begin  to  understand  things.  We  think 
it  will  be  easiest  to  say  nothing  about 
our  being  in  town  ;  but  if  Mrs.  Benet- 
fink recognizes  us  anywhere  when  she 
is  out  driving  with  you,  all  you  need 
say  is  that  we  are  staying  with  Letitia, 
and  that  you  will  write  and  let  us  know 
if  she  would  like  us  to  call.  Don't  do 
this  unless  you  are  obliged,"  emphat- 
ically. ^'You  see  Mrs.  Benetfink  is 
not  quite  —  quite " 

'*  Oh,  I  know  she's  rather  vulgar  I " 
said  Kitty  frankly.  *^  I  don't  mind  ; 
but  I  dare  say  Letitia  would  curl  up 
sometimes.  I'll  take  care,"  nodding 
merrily.  '^  We  vulgarians  shan't  cross 
tlie  path  of  you  grandees.  We  are 
going  to  enjoy  ourselves  in  our  own 
way  ;  and  we  don't  want  you  any  more 
than  you  want  us  ;  and  if  I  pass  yoa 
sitting  aloft  behind  your  powdered  and 
cockaded  men  when  I  am  in  my  hum- 
bler carrii^e,  I  shall  just  wink  to  yoa 
and  grin  to  myself  as  I  go  by." 

'^For  goodness'  sake,  douH  wink, 
Kitty  I  " 

"Mayn't  I  wink?  Well,  then,  I 
shall  give  you  v^  fearfully  knowing  look, 
and  you  shall  see  that  I  am  laughing  to 
myself.  Or  suppose  I  drop  my  parasol 
between  Mrs.  Benetfink  and  you,  and 
make  a  face  like  this,"  puckering  up 
her  mouth,  "for  your  and  Letitia^s 
benefit  ?  " 

"You  understand,  Kitty,  that  it  la 
only  on  Letitia's  account  that  we  —  we 

—  of  course  Letitia  has  Bob's  people  to 
think  of.  In  London  one  has  to  be  so 
very  particular  whom  one  knows.  No 
doubt  Mi's.  Benetfink  would  like  to 
know  Letitia  very  much " 

"  No  doubt  she  would  do  nothing  of 
the  kind,"  thrust  in  Kitty.  "  Letitia's 
a  fine  lady,  and  Mrs.  Benetfink  is  just  a 
dear,  old,  rather  common  one  ;  as  nice 
as  she  can  be,  and  not  at  all  troubling 
her  head  about  doing  the  '  right  thing,* 
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and  ^itig  to  the  ^  right  places,'  as  you 
swells  do." 

^'  Kitty,  dear  child,  don't  say  *■  you 
swcJite.'  " 

**  Why  not  ?  You  art  swells,  you 
and  Btiiel.  I  always  think  how  gor- 
jveous  you  look  when  you  set  forth  all 
in  your  best,  holding  your  heads  in  the 
air,  for  some  grand  party  or  other; 
and  I  am  sure  to  hear  afterwards  how 
you^ve  been  admired  and  made  a  fuss 
about.  But  you  will  never  turn  me 
into  a  swagger  Miss  Masterdon.  I'm 
•only  Kitty,  and  I  like  to  enjoy  myself ; 
and  though  Mrs.  Benetfink  does  some- 
times make  me  laugh  a  little  down  in 
my  tliroat,  it's  not  her  I'm  laughing  at, 
it's  only  her  way  of  looking  at  things. 
And  as  for  letting  her  go  to  a  house 
where  she  wasn't  wanted  "  — the  color 
rose  in  Kitty's  cheek  —  "you  may  be 
very  sure  I  shall  take  care  she  doesn't 
do  thai  !  "  she  concluded  proudly. 

*'"  Say  no  more,"  whispered  Maud  to 
Ethel.  She  perceived  the  right  chord 
liad  been  touched. 

Directly  the  train  stopped  at  Water- 
loo Station  Kitty  was  on  the  alert  to 
bid  her  sisters  farewell,  and  be  off  by 
lierself  with  her  own  footman,  whom 
lier  quick  eyes  espied  in  a  twinkling, 
and  whom  she  had  been  instructed 
how  to  distinguish  by  a  ribbon  passed 
through  his  buttonhole.  Mrs.  Benet- 
fink had  herself  tied  the  ribbon  there, 
and  impressed  upon  Andrew,  a  raw 
Scotch  youth,  good  of  heart,  but  slug- 
gish of  brain,  to  be  as  clever  as  he 
<:ould  in  picking  out  her  young  lady 
visitor  from  among  the  train's  passen- 
gers. 

What  Andrew's  cleverness  might 
have  amounted  to  boots  not  here  to 
inquire,  for  Kitty  saved  him  the  trouble 
of  exerting  it. 

**  There  he  is  I  That's  my  man  I  " 
ahe  cried  with  keen  exultation ;  "  and 
Just  where  he  should  be  —  just  where 
I  was  looking  for  him  I  And  I  dare 
say  that's  your  creature,  all  painted  and 
powdered,  gaping  up  and  down,  and 
iiardly  taking  the  trouble  to  turn  his 
head  this  way  !  Isn't  that  your  crea- 
ture ?  I  knew  it  was  I  As  like  Leli- 
tia   as    he    can    be  —  I   mean  as  like 
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Letitia's  footman  —  I  mean  —  never 
mind,  I'm  off.  Grood-bye  to  you  both. 
Bless  you  I  bless  you  !  I  hope  you'll 
enjoy  yourselves  one  half  as  much  as  I 
mean  to  do.  I  say,"  turning  back  with 
a  momentary  hesitation,  '^  3'ou  might 
just  drop  me  a  line  now  and  then  to 
tell  me  what  you  are  about." 

^'Of  course  we  shall  write  to  you, 
child!"  said  Maud  kindly.  '<What 
an  absurd  girl  you  are  I  Tou  speak 
almost  as  if  we  should  be  ashamed  of 
you,  and  you  know  it  is  not  that  at 
all." 

'^  Oh,  I  know  it  is  not  that  I  "  said 
Kitty  cheerfully,  though  her  eyelids 
quivered  a  little.  '^  I  know  all  about 
it.  But  it  just  seemed  rather  odd  to  be 
saying  good-bye  and  yet  to  be  stopping 
in  the  same  place."  But  in  a  few  min- 
utes she  had  forgotten  all  about  the 
oddness.  Kitty  had  such  a  sweet, 
frank  nature,  and  such  perfect  trust- 
fulness in  the  good-will  of  all  about 
her,  that  it  only  needed  an  affectionate 
kiss  from  either  sister,  and  the  repeated 
assumuce  that  she  would  be  thought  of 
and  communicated  with  (at  intervals), 
for  her  to  cast  off  the  little  cloud  which 
had  for  a  moment  overshadowed  her 
spirits,  and  for  all  to  be  sunshine  once 
more.  As  she  drove  off  iu  Mrs.  Be- 
ne tfink's  solid,  comfortable  carriage, 
which,  to  her  glee,  was  empty,  her 
hostess  having  been  detained  at  the 
last  moment,  she  indulged  herself  by 
making  the  promised  **face"  as  she 
passed  Lady  Latimer's  elegant  victoria, 
and  neither  Maud  nor  Ethel  could  re- 
sist laughing  in  response. 

It  was  only  Kitty,  and  their  hearts 
felt  rather  soft  towards  Kitty  as  she 
rolled  away. 

By  the  time  Kitty  arrived  in  Grordon 
Square  her  happiness,  importance,  and 
pleasurable  anticipation  were  a  treat 
to  see.  The  friends,  whose  unex- 
pected call  had  detained  Mrs.  Benetfink 
in  her  own  drawing-room,  fell  in  love 
with  her  young  visitor  on  the  spot. 
They  had  never  beheld  anything  pret- 
tier than  Kitty's  bounding  rush  into 
the  old  lady's  arms.  "  And  wasn't  it 
kind^  of  her  to  think  of  me  ?  "  she  ap- 
pealed to  the  other  two,  whose  sympa- 
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thizing  faces  betokened  appreciation 
and  begot  coniidence.  ^^And  to  have 
uie  all  by  myself  I  Just  what  I  like 
best  I  To  go  about  with  /ier,  you  know, 
all  day  long!  And  no  one  else  to 
interfere !  No  one  else  to  be  talked 
to  I  Just  we  two  together  I  WonH  it 
be  delightful?" 

The  visitors  gone,  **  Now  let  us  talk," 
cried  Kitty,  settling  down.  <*Let  us 
plan  it  all  out.  It  begins  with  to- 
morrow, doesn't  it  ?  " 

"Well,  I    took  tickeU  for  to-night 

n 

'*  For  UHixiglU  f  "  screamed  Kitty. 

"For  the  Botanic  F6te,"  nodded 
Mrs.  Benetfink.  "  So  now,  shall  we  go 
up  and  see  your  room  ?  My  maid  is 
putting  out  your  things  ;  and,  Kitty," 
nervously,  "I  —  I  just  took  the  liberty 

of  getting  in  these "  for  laid  upon 

•the  bed  in  Kitty's  room  were  three 
lovely  new  made-up  skirts  ;  one  with 
a  neat  little  bodice,  the  other  two  with 
materials  awaiting  construction.  "  Be- 
ing a  relation  and  an  old  body,  and 
your  own  particular  friend,  I  thought 
your  mamma  would  allow  me,"  mur- 
mured Mrs.  Benetfink,  trying  not  to 
look  guilty.  "  Tou  see  it's  so  difficult 
to  get  things  attended  to  for  all ; 
and  your  sisters — so  I  just  took  it 
on  myself.  And  there's  a  nice  little 
dressmaker  at  Marshall's,"  smiling 
across  the  bed,  "who's  coming  in 
to-morrow  morning,  first  thing  after 
breakfast.  Well  now,  I  am  glad 
you're  pleased.  I  thought  you  would 
be,"  returning  a  rapturous  embrace. 
"  And  here  is  Blossom  to  look  after 
you  and  settle  you  in.  Blossom 
says  if  you  mind  sleeping  alone  in 
this  big  room,  that  Lizzie  —  that's  the 
under  girl  —  can  have  a  bed  in  the 
dressing-room  here,"  opening  a  side 
door.  "Oh,  the  bed's  there  already, 
I  see  ;  and  quite  right  too.  Blossom. 
I  am  glad  you  went  and  did  it  without 
stopping  to  ask  questions.  So  now  I'll 
be  off,  and  you  take  your  time,  and 
shako  off  all  your  dust.  If  you  would 
like  a  warm  bath,  the  bath-room's  next 
door,  and  it  might  freshen  you  up 
for  the  evening.  Blossom  will  get  it 
ready,  and  you  can  pop  in  while  she's 


unpacking.  See  to  it.  Blossom.  And 
oh,  Kitty  !  there's  one  thing  more  — 
these  roses,"  turning  to  a  bunc^  on 
the  toilet-table.  "Although  you  come 
from  a  land  of  roses,  I  diare  say  you 
won't  despise  them,  and  I  like  to  aee 
a  young  girl  with  a  posy.  Put  them  ia 
your  belt  to-night,  my  dear  ;  and  you'll 
always  have  a  flower  to  wear  whenever 
you're  going  out.  If  I  forget,  just  ask 
me  for  it.  There  now,"  looking  round,. 
"  is  that  all  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  it  must  be  all,"  said 
Kitty,  looking  straight  at  her  with 
moist  eyes,  "  because  there  really  isn^t 
anything  else  left  to  wish  for." 

It  was  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  the- 
year,  so  that  there  was  perhaps  some 
excuse  for  people  being  languid  and 
peevish,  especially  people  who  had 
been  toiling  after  pleasure  for  many 
days  and  nights  together,  and  who,  if 
they  had  found  it,  were  scarcely  in- 
clined to  allow  as  much. 

By  their  listless  attitudes  and  dis- 
jointed conversation  —  if  conversatiou 
it  could  be  called  —  any  one  could  have 
told  that  it  was  a  family  party  which 
was  gathered  together,  or,  strictly 
speaking,  which  drooped  in  company 
within  the  shaded  windows  of  a  small 
house  in  Mayfair.  One  by  one  they 
had  strayed  in  from  the  flowering  bal- 
cony, vowing  that  it  was  hotter  without 
than  within  ;  and  now  the  three  sisr 
ters,  Letitia,  Maud,  and  Ethel,  fanned 
themselves  with  their  pocket-handker- 
chiefs, or  hung  their  arms  by  their 
sides,  as  they  endeavored  by  absolute 
rest  from  every  sort  of  exertion  to  pre- 
pare for  the  moment  when  effort  must 
again  be  made. 

Tet  no  one  suggested  the  idea  of 
abandoning  the  effort.  Of  course  they 
would  go  to  the  Embassy  Ball  ;<  and  of 
course  it  would  be  like  every  other 
ball,  crowded  and  gorgeous,  and  unsat- 
isfactory ;  and  they  would  come  away 
fatigued  to  death,  and  fit  only  to  drop> 
on  to  their  pillows,  and  remain  there 
till  to-morrow's  sun  should  be  high  in 
the  heavens,  making  fresh  demands, 
which  were  yet  the  demands  of  all  its. 
predecessors. 
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^^  This  London  season  is  really  very 
hard  work/'  observed  Letitia  at  last, 
as  sapiently  as  though  the  remark  had 
never  been  made  before.  '^  I  am  sure 
I  don't  knovf  how  one  ever  lives 
through  it.  If  one  could  pick  and 
choose  —  but  that's  just  what  one  can't 
do.  People  talk  about  going  out  '  a 
little.'  But  who  ever  does  go  out  a 
little  ?  You  are  either  in  it^  or  yon  are 
out  of  it — at  least  that's  what  I  find." 

'^It  is  certainly  better  to  be  in  it 
than  out  of  it."  This  was  Ethel's  wis- 
dom. 

**  Of  course  one  could  enjoy  it  more 
if  it  could  be  taken  by  inches,"  sub- 
joined Maud  ;  *^  for  instance,  if  one 
could  turn  weeks  into  months " 

^^Oh,  I  don't  know  that  I  want 
months  of  this  !  "  interposed  Lady  Lat- 
imer hastily,  missing  the  point.  ^'I 
am  always  thankful  when  the  season  is 
over,  and  the  order  is  given  to  pack  up 
and  be  off.  I  really  think  "  —  but  what 
she  really  thought  was  never  destined 
to  be  known. 

The  door  opened. 

"  Ha,  I  thought  I'd  find  you  all  melt- 
ing away  in  here,"  quoth  Sir  Robert, 
poking  in  a  little  brisk  face.  '^  Here's 
Syd  saying  the  weather's  glorious,"  in- 
dicating a  handsome  sunburnt  edition 
of  himself.  "  Syd  likes  the  heat,"  con- 
tinued little  Bob,  dropping  into  a  chair. 
*^He  says  it  makes  him  feel  more  fit 
than  he  has  done  since  he  came  home 
from  the  East." 

'^  I  should  not  mind  the  heat  if  I 
could  take  things  as  easily  as  Captain 
Latimer  does,"  said  Maud  Masterdou, 
throwing  a  half  reproachful  glance  at 
Sir  Robert's  brother.  ''If  one  could 
make  up  one's  mind  to  go  nowhere, 
live  at  a  club " 

''That's  what  ho  does  —  lives  at  his 
club,"  dashed  in  her  brother-in-law. 
"  He  is  to  be  found  standing  about  in 
that  nice  cool  hall,  morning,  noon,  and 
night.  I'm  hanged  if  he  isn't  in  the 
right  of  it  too.  It's  beastly  being  on 
the  rush  all  the  time;  only  —  I  say, 
doesn't  it  get  a  bit  monotonous,  Syd  ?  " 

"It  does,  rather,"  said  Syd  cheer- 
fully. 

"  Then  why  not  come  with  us  some- 


times, Sydney  ?  "  Here  was  a  chance 
for  which  Letitia  had  been  longing. 
"  You  know  how  often  we  have  asked 
you." 

*'  I  know  you're  awfully  good,"  said 
he. 

"  But  you  won't  come  all  the  same." 

Then  little  Bob  laughed  aloud. 
"  You  won't  catch  him,  not  you.  Do 
you  suppose  it  hasn't  been  tried  be- 
fore ?  He  never  answers  his  invita- 
tions. I  believe  it's  too  much  trouble 
even  to  tear  them  up  ;  they  are  just 
left  to  accumulate." 

"Oh,  he's  simply  too  fine  for  any- 
thing I "  Letitia  tossed  her  head  a 
little,  whilst  her  sisters  maintained  the 
silence  of  discreet  young  women  who 
feel  their  charms  unappreciated. 

"  I  come  to  your  parties,  you  know, 
Letitia "  began  Captain  Latimer. 

"  When  ?  "  shot  like  a  cannon-ball 
from  Letitia^s  lips. 

"To  be  sure  I  did  not  come,  but  I 
meant  to,  last  week " 

"  And  you  refused  my  dinner  invita- 
tion for  next." 

"That's  it  I  At  him,  Letitia!" 
Little  Sir  Robert  rubbed  his  hands  in 
glee.  "  He's  too  big  a  swell  altogether. 
He  always  was  too  grand  for  me  ;  and 
I  believe  he  never  would  come  near 
the  house  if  I  didn't  go  myself  and 
hook  him  right  out  of  that  old  club 
door."  As  he  spoke  he  made  an  af- 
fectionate grimace  which  betokened 
a  perfect  understanding  between  the 
brothers.  "  He  only  came  now  because 
he  wants  to  know  if  I  may  go  with  him 
to-night,"  concluded  the  speaker. 

"  To-night  ?  Go  with  him  to-night  ?  " 
Letitia  sat  bolt  upright  in  an  instant. 
Her  husband  go  with  his  brother  in- 
stead of  his  brother  going  with  them 
all  I  And  she  would  have  been  so  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  take  Captain  Syd- 
ney Latimer  to  the  Embassy  Ball  for 
which  he  had  his  own  invitation,  and 
where,  if  he  did  not  know  more  people 
than  she  herself  did,  he  would  be  wel- 
comed by  some  of  high  importance, 
and  would  be  intimate  with  several  to 
whom  an  introduction  might  be  useful. 
She  was  now  really  vexed  as  well  as 
alarmed. 
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*'  Bob  told  me  he  was  going  with  you 
to  a  ball,''  said  Captain  Latimer,  pat- 
ting on  the  head  a  little  dog  which  had 
run  up  to  him.  ^' Balls  aren't  much 
sport,  at  least  to  a  man  who  doesn't 
dance.  I  am  going  to  a  play  —  no,  I 
believe  it  ought  not  to  be  called  a  play  ; 
it's  an  'entertainment,'  that's  the 
dodge  ;  but  all  the  same  I  hear  it  is 
awfully  funny,  and  I  want  to  see 
Corney  Grain  in  it.  I  hear  he  is  aw- 
fully good  in  his  new  piece " 

**  Corney  Grain  I  "  exclaimed  three 
pairs  of  lips  at  once  '^  Why,  that  is  at 
the  German  Reeds  I "  appended  Lady 
Latimer  almost  in  a  whisper.  Then 
she  turned  upon  her  husband  such  a 
face  of  blank  consternation  as  made 
him  leap  into  the  air  and  wring  his 
hands  in  ecstasy. 

"  It  is  the  German  Beeds,  by  Jove  I  " 
he  cried.  "The  murder's  out,  by 
Jove  I  I  thought  it  would  nearly  kill 
'em  I "  to  his  brother.  Then  to  his 
wife  :  "He  won't  go  near  your  Em- 
bassy Ball.  He  won't  go  to  any  of  the 
first  parties  in  London.  He  can  hardly 
be  got  even  for  a  dinner,  and  even  by 
his  best  friends,  and  here  he  has  set 
his  heart  on  going  to  laugh  at  the  most 
squalid  show  in  the  whole  place,  and 
wants  me  to  go  with  him  ;  and  by 
Jove  I  I  am  going  too  ! " 

The  ladies  sat  absolutely  mute. 

"  I'll  do  ray  level  best  to  bring  him 
on  to  the  ball  afterwards,"  proceeded 
little  Bob  anxiously. 

"  We  ought  to  be  much  honored," 
replied  his  wife,  dropping  her  eyelids. 
But  the  shot  told.  She  made  no  fur- 
ther opposition  ;  and  Sir  Robert,  saying 
he  would  not  be  ten  minutes  dressing, 
flew  up-stairs  three  steps  at  a  time  ; 
while  Captain  Latimer  explained  that 
it  had  been  arranged  that  the  two  were 
to  dine  together  at  his  much-reviled 
club,  in  order  that  the  early  hour  at 
which  the  "  squalid  show  "  commenced 
might  not  inconvenience  the  Mayfair 
household. 

As  it  was,  the  two  arrived  late  at 
the  entertainment  for  which  they  were 
bound,  and  the  piece  was  in  full  swing 
as  they  took  their  seats  in  the  some- 
what ding}'  hall,  full  in  every  part,  and 


proportionately  warm.  The  audience 
was  not  a  smart  one,  and  Kitty  buster- 
don  had  her  eye  in  a  moment  on  the 
two  figures  who  seated  themselves  in 
the  vacant  places  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  witliin  a  few  feet  of  where 
she  and  Mrs.  Benetfink  were  enjoying 
themselves  to  their  hearts'  content. 
"Two  swells,"  said  Kitty  to  herself  — 
then  the  next  moment:  ^^Oh,  1  say, 
one  is  Bob  I "  She  could  not  have 
been  more  surprised  if  Bob  had  walked 
into  the  drawing-room  in  Gordon 
Square. 

"  That  is  Bob,"  she  repeated,  watch- 
ing the  two  with  interested  eyes,  "  and 
that  other  thing's  his  brother  that  Le- 
titia  thinks  so  much  of.  Well,  uow, 
this  is  a  joke  I  They  will  never  see  me 
—  the  brother  would  never  know  me  if 
he  did  —  and  I  shall  tell  Maud  and 
Ethel  afterwards  that  my  places  cannot 
be  so  vulgar  after  all,  when  this  grand 
Captain  Latimer  thinks  them  worth 
coming  to ; "  and  she  chuckled  with 
renewed  delight.  "  He  looks  quite 
festive,"  she  proceeded  presently, "  and 
there  is  Bob  laughing  like  anything  ! 
Whenever  there  is  anything  very  good, 
we  shall  all  laugh  together,  and  nobody 
be  any  the  wiser !  "  She  then  gave 
herself  up  to  the  play. 

"  There's  a  little  girl  over  there  en- 
joying herself  hugely,"  thought  Cap- 
tain Latimer,  and  he  could  not  resist 
looking  round  once  or  twice  when  an 
infectious  trill  of  merriment  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  broke  upon  his 
ear.    Kitty  had  a  charming  laugli. 

Kitty  had  on  her  new  rose-colored 
dress,  which  matched  exactly  the  bright 
tint  in  her  cheeks,  and  enhanced  the 
blue  of  her  limpid  eyes  and  the  gold  of 
her  overflowing  hair.  She  looked  what 
she  was  —  a  lovely,  happy  young  girl, 
without  a  care  in  tJie  world,  without  a 
thought  which  could  not  be  laid  bare 
to  every  eye.  So  radiant,  so  animated, 
so  full  of  sparkling  life  and  vivacity  did 
she  seem,  that  it  was  hardly  to  l)e  won- 
dered at  if  even  amongst  a  crowd  of 
other  youthful  faces  hers  seemed  to 
stand  out  pre-eminently,  especially 
when  viewed  in  conjunction  with  Uie 
benevolent  glances  of  a  silverj'-haired 
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old  lady  who  obviously  regarded  her 
charge  with  more  than  favor.  At 
length  it  came  to  this,  that  there  was 
quite  a  little  nng  formed  as  it  were 
iuvoluntarily,  of  which  Kitty  was  the 
centre,  who  all  looked  to  her,  and 
laughed  and  applauded  whenever  any- 
thing specially  droll  on  the  stage  made 
them  sure  of  the  joyous  response  it 
would  call  forth. 

^'  By  Jove  I  she  has  the  joUiest  little 
laugh  I  ever  heard  !  ^'  And  Captain 
Latimer  began  quite  to  listen  for  the 
laugh. 

But  he  did  not  tell  Bob  about  it ; 
and  Bob,  who  was  entirely  occupied 
with  what  was  going  forward,  drinking 
it  all  in  as  though  the  wit  were  the 
most  wonderful  and  the  comedy  the 
most  absorbing  to  which  he  had  ever 
hearkened,  missed  the  by-play. 

*'  Bob's  all  right,"  Kitty  told  herself. 
"  Grood  little  Bob  ;  he  will  never  see 
me  across  that  big  brother  of  his. 
Sydney  must  be  nearly  a  foot  taller, 
and  he's  ever  so  much  better-looking. 
What  fun  it  is  I  We  must  get  away  as 
quick  as  we  can  when  it  is  over, 
though,  or  I  should  never  hear  the  last 
of  it  from  the  girls."  (Kitty  was  wont 
to  designate  her  august  sisters  as  '^  the 
girls  "  in  internal  colloquy,  her  rever- 
ence for  them  and  their  opinions  being 
only  skin-deep.) 

She  rather  surprised  Mrs.  Benetfink 
now  by  the  precipitation  with  which 
she  sprang  to  her  feet  almost  before 
the  curtain  fell,  and  the  urgency  with 
which  she  caught  up  her  own  wrap, 
and  whirled  the  old  lady's  round  her 
shoulders. 

**  There's  no  hurry,  my  dear  ;  "  but 
Kitty  could  not  be  made  to  understand 
that  there  was  no  hurry.  She  was  half- 
way down  the  aisle  before  her  good- 
humored  chaperon  was  well  out  of  her 
chair,  and  in  her  heart  was  sa3iug  : 
'*  She  can  catch  me  up  outside  ;  I 
shan't  go  beyond  the  hall.  I  can 
sneak  behind  the  people  there,  and 
watch  my  two  swells  go  by  ;  then  I 
can  pounce  on  Mrs.  BenetHnk,  and 
we'll  toddle  merrily  home  together." 

But  there  was  destined  to  be  a  hitch 
in  the  programme.    Within  the  next 


few  minutes  there  was  a  disturbance  in 
the  outer  hall  which  somewhat  blocked 
the  exit  of  those  witliin. 

'<  What  a  jolly  long  time  it  takes  to 
empty  this  place  I  "  exclaimed  Captain 
Latimer  to  his  brother,  as  the  two 
leisurely  strolled  down,  staring  about 
them,  and  passing  here  and  there  a 
comment.  ^'  Rum  place,  isn't  it  ? 
Looks  a  bit  dusty.  One  would  think 
it  paid  well  enough  to  be  kept  in  better 
repair.  And  they  might  open  a  few 
more  doors,  and  not  keep  us  all  night 
getting  out." 

''They  are  saying  somebody's  met 
with  an  accident  outside,"  replied  his 
brother.  ''Some  woman  has  fallen 
down,  and  hurt  herself.  Hallo  I  Who's 
here  ?  "  as  the  figure  of  a  young  girl, 
by  this  time  quite  a  familiar  figure  to 
Captain  Latimer,  pressed  its  way  back 
through  the  out-streaming  current,  and 
to  the  latter's  amazement  the  voice 
which  he  had  heard  rippling  so  mer- 
rily throughout  the  evening,  now  in 
piteous  accents  accosted  his  brother, 
and  that  by  the  familiar  appellation  of 
*'  Bob." 

"Why,  Kitty  I"  exclaimed  Bob. 
"Why  —  what  on  earth? — 1  did  not 
know  you  were  in  town  I  It  is  my 
sisler-iu-Liw,"  in  explanation  aside. 
"  Kitty,  this  is  my  brother  Sydney  — " 

"  Oh  yes  I "  Kitty  disposed  of  the 
introduction  with  a  nod,  having  no 
time  to  think  about  it.  "  Oh,  Bob,  do 
come  ! "  seizing  him  by  the  hand. 
"  Come  quickly  and  help  me  ;  I  don't 
know  what  to  do.  Mrs.  Benetfink's 
fallen  and  hurt  her  ankle — she  was 
hurrying  after  me  —  there  was  such  a 
crowd,  she  didn't  see  the  step,  and  now 
I  can't  find  the  footman,  and  —  and  I 

don't  know  what  to   do  "  almost 

crying. 

"All  right  — all  right,"  said  Bob 
soothingly  ;  "you  tell  Mi's.  Benetfink 
who  I  am,  and  I  will  take  care  of  her  ; 
and  Syd  will  find  the  footman.  Is  that 
the  old  lady  ? "  in  a  lower  tone,  as 
they  came  up  with  a  little  sympathiz- 
ing group  of  which  the  hapless  Mrs. 
Benetfink  was  the  object.  "Sorry  to 
hear  you  have  had  a  fall,  ma'am. 
Pray  let  me  see  you  to  your  carringe." 
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In  a  moment  Sir  Robert  Latimer 
stared  away  all  intruders  and  took  pos- 
session of  tlie  situation  ;  and  presently 
—  but  we  really  have  no  time  to  tell 
how  it  all  happened  —  Kitty  found  her- 
self seated  opposite  the  poor  old  lady, 
her  momentary  trouble  over,  but  with, 
alas !  a  black  outlook  for  the  future. 
Her  kind  friend  was  in  great  pain,  and 
there  was  no  doubt  that  the  fall  had 
been  a  serious  one.  A  doctor  must 
instantly  be  summoned. 
,  *'You  must  let  me  see  you  home," 
said  Sir  Bobert,  seating  himself  by 
Kitty's  side.  "And  Syd  will  go  for 
the  doctor  if  you  will  tell  him  where." 

"No,  indeed,  there's  Andrew," 
gasped  Andrew's  mistress,  struggling 
with  herself.  "Andrew  knows  — 
where — to  go;"  her  eyes  closing  as 
she  could  with  difficulty  articulate  the 
last  words. 

"Gro  at  once  then,"  supplemented 
Sir  Robert,  turning  to  the  said  An- 
drew. "  You  know  the  doctor's  house. 
Bring  him  back  with  you  then  ;  bring 
somebody,  anyway.  Don't  you  be 
alarmed,  Kitty,"  turning  to  her ;  "  I'm 
here  to  stand  by  you,  and  I  will  see 
you  through.  I  say,  what  is  Syd  do- 
ing ?  "  turning  round  to  look. 

Captain  Latimer  was  mounting  the 
box  seat,  the  footman  having  already 
hailed  a  hansom  in  which  he  was  driv- 
ing off. 

"  Well,  that's  cool,"  murmured  Bob, 
Then  in  a  lower  aside  :  "  But,  I  sup- 
pose, she  won't  mind  ?  "  nodding  oppo- 
site. "  We  will  just  come  to  the 
house,  and  help  you  to  get  her  out. 
It  is  all  right,  Kitty,"  he  added  after  a 
pause,  for  he  saw  that  Kitty  could 
hardly  speak. 

Although  Mrs.  Benetfink  remained 
to  all  appearance  almost  insensible  to 
the  night's  proceedings,  she  was  wont 
to  recur  to  them  afterwards  in  a  man- 
ner that  showed  she  was  by  no  means 
so  oblivious  as  was  supposed. 

"  I  could  not  speak,"  she  would 
aver,  "  and  I  was  very  bad,  but  I  was 
not  80  bad  as  to  be  quite  knocked 
stupid.  I  knew  well  enough  that  I  liad 
two  fine  3'ouug  men  to  look  after  me, 
and    to    help    me  up    my  own  steps. 


and  even  up  to  my  own  room  —  with 
Joseph's  assisting,  of  course  ;  and  as 
for  that  husband  of  Letitia's,  I  declare 
I  could  have  kissed  his  honest  face,  he 
looked  so  much  concerned,  and  as  if  he 
could  have  cried  too  whenever  I  cried 
out.  And  there  he  sat  with  me,  hand 
in  hand,  till  the  doctor  came,  insisting 
upon  it  that  Kitty  was  too  young,  and 
that  she  had  much  better  be  out  of  the 
room  till  I  was  more  myself.  And  I 
do  think  a  dearer  man  there  never 
lived.  And  what  Kitty  would  have 
done  without  him  now,  I  don't  know." 

The  latter  remark  had  reference  to 
the  black  outlook  which,  it  has  been 
hinted,  loomed  before  the  hapless 
Kitty's  vision  directly  her  immediate 
anxieties  were  over,  and  the  nature  of 
the  accident  ascertained. 

"Yes,  I  am  afraid  it's  all  up  with 
you,  Kitty."  Sir  Robert  shook  his 
head  after  hearing  the  doctor's  verdict. 
"No  more  larks  going  in  this  house. 
Now,  I  tell  you  what  you  will  do. 
You  will  come  straight  off  to  us  to- 
morrow.    Letitia  shall  fetch  you " 

Kitty's  eyes  opened,  and  her  lips 
parted. 

"  That  will  make  it  all  right,  won't 
it?"  said  Bob  kindly.  And  he  pro- 
ceeded to  dilate. 

"  Stop,"  said  Kitty  suddenly.  "  Don't 
ask  me  ;  don't  say  another  word  ;  it's 
awfully  kind  of  you,  and  you  know 
how  I  should  like  it  —  but  it  would 
look  —  oh,  you  know  what  it  would  look 
like  I  She's  the  dearest  and  the  kind- 
est—  and  to  have  me  go  and  leave  her 
the  moment  she  can't  take  me  about  to 
things,  as  if  I  cared  for  nothing  else 

"  she  broke  off  with  a  little  sob. 

"  Don't  you  think  anything  more  about 
me,  Bob.  I  shall  be  quite  happy  here. 
I  am  going  to  show  Mrs.  Benetfink 
that  I  love  her  for  kei'self  and  — 
and " 

"  And  I  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said 
Bob,  suddenly  stepping  forward,  and 
seizing  her  hand  in  both  of  his. 
"You're  a  thundering  good  little  girl 
—  that's  what  you  are ;  and  I  shan't 
say  another  word  to  tempt  you  away. 
You're  quite  right  not  to  desert  the  old 
lady.    Upon  my  word,  I  am  proud  of 
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jou.  And  I  tell  you  what,  Kitty ;  I 
will  come  every  siugle  day,  aud  take 
you  to  every  single  place  that  Mrs. 
Benetfiuk  had  promised  you"  (for 
•coufidence  had  passed  by  this  time)  ; 
^'she  wouH  mind  my  doing  that,  will 
«he?" 

'*  Oh  no  ! "  Kitty  was  joyfully  sure 
that,  so  far  from  minding,  nothing 
would  please  Mrs.  Benetfiuk  better. 

*' Well,  then,  PH  come,"  said  Bob; 
^^and  I  can  come  in  aud  see  her  and 
tell  her  the  news,  and  Letitia  shall  call. 
Why  she  hasn't  called  already  I'm  sure 
I  don't  know.  I  don't  understand 
these  things.  But  now,  where  shall 
we  go  to-morrow  ?  " 

**  We  Wire  going,"  said  Kitty,  glanc- 
ing at  him,  "  to  the  Crystal  Palace." 

*'  The  Crystal  Palace  I  "  cried  Sir 
Bobert,  "  the  very  thing  !  I  haven't 
been,  to  the  Crystal  Palace  since  I  was 
in  petticoats.  What  time  were  you 
going  ?  " 

"  We  had  been  going,"  said  Kitty, 
with  the  same  dubious  emphasis, 
'^^  about  three  o'clock.  We  were  to 
drive  dowu  and  have  tea,  and  then  go 
to  things  ;  and  have  dinner,  and  go  to 
things  again  ;  aud  drive  back  after  the 
lire  works.  To-morrow  is  a  firework 
night,  and  poor  Mrs.  Benetfink  and  I 
did  want  so  dreadfully  to  go  I " 

^^  I  am  sorry  for  Mrs.  Benetfink," 
said  Bob  pleasantly ;  ^^  but  auyho^v 
you  and  I  will  go  and  enjoy  ourselves. 
May  1  borrow  your  phaeton,  Syd  ?  " 

"1  want  it  for  myself,"  said  Syd, 
^^if  this  young  lady  will  give  me  the 
pleasure  of  driving  her." 

And  now  began  the  most  wonderful 
period  of  Kitty's  life.  She  had  been 
so  happy  before,  so  content  with  all 
the  simple  pleasures  provided  for  her, 
so  grateful  for  all  the  lovingkindnuss 
lavished  upon  her,  tlint  it  might  have 
seemed  as  though  there  were  hardly 
any  room  left  in  her  heart  for  further 
emotions  of  a  like  nature.  But  some- 
how it  was  a  di£fereut  thing  to  dash  off 
from  her  own  door  in  an  elephant  park 
phaeton,  behind  a  pair  of  high-stei>- 
ping  horses  who  never  seemed  to  need 
more  than  an  infinitesimal  share  of 
their  master's  attention,  from  rolling 


solemnly  away  within  a  large  landau 
with  only  an  old  lady,  however  cheer- 
ful and  amiable,  as  her  companion  on 
the  jaunt.  It  was  a  new  and  exhilarat- 
ing expeiience  to  be  escorted  hither 
and  thither  by  two  smart  men,  who 
were  yet  not  smart  in  any  way  that 
would  have  lessened  them  in  her  esti- 
mation or  detracted  from  her  comfort. 

Letitia  thought  that  as  it  was  ^^  only 
Kitty,"  she  need  not  put  herself  out  to 
combat  Sir  Robert's  whim  of  making 
up  to  his  young  sister-in-law  for  the 
loss  she  had  sustained.  If  Kitty  liked 
to  go  with  Bob,  and  Bob  chose  to  take 
her,  and  Sydney  Latimer  chose  to  be 
of  the  party,  there  was  really  no  harm 
in  it.  Kitty  did  not  requira  to  be 
chaperoned  as  yet,  and  though,  as  it 
was  "only  Kitty,"  it  hardly  mattered 
that  she  had  been  unearthed  in  heir 
present  "  impossible  "  quarters,  whose 
very  impossibility  roused  Captain  Lati- 
mer's compassion,  still  the  very  fact  of 
its  being  *'  only  Kitty  "  made  it  too 
certain  that  the  feeling  was  compassion 
—  nothing  more. 

This  was  Letitia's  view  of  the  case. 

But  Letitia  did  not  know  everything. 
She  did  not  know,  for  instance,  that 
the  leafy  ganlen  within  the  quaint  old 
square  was  a  pleasant  place  to  sit  in  on 
a  summer  afternoon,  and  that  a  cheeiy 
little  party  often  camped  out  there  for 
hours  together,  of  whom  one  would  be 
an  old  lad}'  in  an  invalid  chair,  one  a 
fair  girl  in  the  first  flush  of  youth,  and 
another  a  tawny-visaged  soldier,  whose 
mission  it  seemed  to  be  to  entertain 
and  interest  them  both.  Sometimes 
the  whole  afternoon  would  pass  away 
thus. 

On  other  occasions  the  trio  would 
await  the  arrival  of  a  fourth,  prepara- 
tory to  one  of  the  excursions  promised 
by  Sir  Bobert,  which  he  now  showed 
an  unexpected  and  most  ingenious  fer- 
tility in  devising.  I^ate  though  Bob 
would  always  be,  no  one  would  ever 
express  the  slightest  impatience  at 
his  unpunctuality.  Captain  Latimer's 
phaeton  would  crawl  round  and  round 
the  square,  or  draw  up  beneath  the 
rustling  shade  of  overhangin^r  boughs, 
until    horses    and    men    alike    grew 
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drowsy  'twixt  heat  and  inactivity  ;  but 
Syd  himself  was  having  a  good  time  on 
the  other  side  of  the  railings. 

He  always  came  first,  and  came  by 
himself ;  he  had  invariably  some  good 
reason  to  give  for  doing  so.  His 
brother  had  so  many  engagements, 
whereas  he  had  none.  Bob  was 
^^ rushed"  from  morning  to  night  in 
the.  season  ;  for  his  part,  he  liked  to 
take  thhigs  easy.  It  was  so  jolly  sit- 
ting still,  and  it  would  be  cooler  driving 
by  and  by  when  the  sun  had  begun  to 
go  down  a  little.  As  for  his  horses, 
they  were  better  standing  out  under 
the  trees  than  in  their  own  stuffy  sta- 
ble. He  hoped  Mrs.  Benetfiuk  did  not 
think  him  a  nuisance  for  coming  before 
the  time,  but  it  was  really  so  —  so  jolly 
sitting  there.  Evidently  there  was  no 
other  excuse  to  offer. 

Of  all  this  Letitia,  as  we  say,  knew 
nothing.  Neither  did  any  of  them 
know  that  when  chirpy  little  Sir  Robert 
perched  himself  on  the  back  seat  of  the 
phaeton  and  smoked  cigar  upon  cigar 
as  he  was  trotted  down  to  Kew,  or 
Richmond,  or  Kingston  Hill  —  any- 
where and  evei^where  that  Kitty  had 
a  mind  to  go — he  was  saying  to  him- 
self that  playing  gooseberry  was  by  no 
means  such  bad  fun  as  people  made 
out.  Kitty  was  ^^only  a  child,"  was 
she  ?  All  right.  Sydney  was  *'  never 
thinking  of  her,"  was  he  not  ?  All 
right.  It  was  satisfactory  to  have 
these  beliefs  pi*evail  in  his  own  home  ; 
they  kept  everything  smooth  there, 
while  permitting  him  a  free  hand. 

And  he  meant  to  have  a  free  hand 
whether  permitted  or  not.  ^'Syd  is  a 
queer  fellow,"  he  nodded  to  himself, 
^^and  you  have  got  to  go  his  way, 
not  expect  him  to  go  yours.  Letitia 
wanted  him  for  one  of  her  sistera," 
with  a  grin  ;  *«  but,  by  Jove  I  she  will 
nearly  have  a  fit  when,  after  going 
through  half  the  women  she  knows, 
she  learns  that  it  is  only  Kitty  I  " 

Accordingly  little  Bob  kept  his  secret 
close,  and  permitted  not  the  faintest 
suspicion  of  it  to  leak  out.  Indeed  at 
this  juncture  he  exhibited  a  cleverness 
unknown  before  ;  and  Letitm,  as  well 
as  her   sisters,   grew    to    think    that 


there  was  something  almost  babyish  iu 
Kitty's  silly  demands  upon  her  too 
good-natui*ed  brother-in-law. 

*^  I  i-eally  should  not  give  in  to  hera» 
you  do,"  Lady  Latimer  would  ezclaiiu 
now  and  again ;  ^'you  quite  spoil  that 
child." 

Maud  and  Ethel  had  proposed  Kitty's- 
returning  home,  but  Bob  stoutly  com- 
bated the  idea;  and  certainly  when 
Kitty  came  to  South  Street  there  waa 
no  shadow  upon  her  bright  face,  and 
nothing  to  indicate  that  all  was  not 
going  well  with  her  in  spite  of  the  mis- 
adventure of  her  hostess. 

Every  one  in  South  Street  was  Uh> 
busy  to  see  much  of  Kitty  —  which  was- 
perhaps  as  well,  all  things  considered 
—  but  Bob  gravely  assured  them  he 
was  doing  the  best  he  could  for  her^ 
and  happily  no  one  ever  inquired  mi* 
uutely  into  what  that  *^best"  was» 
''They  tliink  that  Syd  still  stands  all 
day  long  in  the  hall  of  that  old  club,'^ 
chuckled  Sir  Robert  to  himself, ''  and  I 
don't  see  that  it's  my  business  to 
peach.  Of  course  I  could  not  take  a 
full-blown  young  lady  about  like  this  ; 
but  Letitia  says  herself  it  is  'only 
Kitty,'  and  I  suppose  I  am  about  equal 
to  managing  Kitty's  affairs.  They 
shall  not  be  botched  by  interference- 
anyway." 

Never  in  his  life  had  he  enjoyed 
hi^nself  so  much.  He  and  Sydney  took. 
Kitty  up  the  nver,  and  gave  her  tea  m 
the  gardens  of  the  old-fashioned  inik 
beneath  the  Clieveden  Woods,  Sir  Rob- 
ert going  off  for  a  stroll  by  himself 
before  the  paKy  took  to  the  water 
again.  He  escorted  her  over  Hampton 
Court,  and  was  not  at  all  surprised  to 
find  that  she  and  Syd  missed  him  from 
among  tlie  sightseers  in  the  great  tap- 
estry hall,  and  went  to  look  for  hin^ 
down  by  the  water-lily  pond.  He  pi- 
loted his  inquisitive  young  sister-in-law 
down  to  Gravesend  to  lunch  on  board 
an  ocean  "  liner,"  and  thought  the  ex- 
pedition quite  one  to  suit  8yd  ;  indee^U 
considered  it  the  most  natural  thing^ 
imaginable  that  his  brother  should  find 
the  vessel  and  its  equipment  so  intur- 
estinir«  and  such  a  novelty  (alihougk 
Captain  Latimer  had  sailed  to  every 
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quarter  of  the  globe)  that  he  must 
Deeds  follow  Kitty  up  and  down  and 
round  and  round,  from  the  captain's 
cabin  to  the  engineer's  gangway.  "I 
aiu  about  running  dry  now,"  he  told 
himself,  however,  at  the  close  of  this 
last  excursion.  '^  By  Jove  I  I  can't 
think  of  much  more,"  shaking  his 
head  wisely. 

He  took  his  brother  into  confidence 
as  they  trotted  home  from  Gordon 
Square  in  a  hansom. 

"  I  think  I  have  done  pretty  well  for 
you,  Syd.  Don't  yon  think  that  now 
—  hum  —  ah " 

^^  YeS)  I  do  think  that  now — hum  — 
ah—,"  retorted  Syd  frankly.  "To- 
morrow is  Sunday,  you  know.  You 
need  not  come  along  here  on  Sunday," 
pointing  backwards  with  his  thumb, 
'*  but  I  will  look  you  up  in  the  eveuing. 
Shall  you  be  in  about  —  say  eight 
o'clock?" 

About  eight  o'clock  Sir  Robert  was 
pacing  his  front  drawing-room  rest- 
lessly to  and  fro,  and  absolutely  refus- 
ing to  go  in  to  dinner,  alleging  that 
Sunday  evening  dinner  could  surely 
wait  five  minutes  when  a  man  was  ex- 
pecting his  brother,  and  when  no  one 
was  particularly  hungry  for  it. 

"  You  are  generally  hungry  enough  I  " 
said  Let  ilia. 

''  Well,  I  am  not  to-night,"  said  Bob. 

The  next  moment  he  had  his  head 
out  of  the  window  and,  with  a  cry  that 
was  almost  a  whoop  of  exultation, 
dashed  down  the  staircase  before  the 
dooi^bell  rang. 

**  There  is  Syd,  and  —  and  —  a  lady 
with  him  I "  he  finug  back  as  he  disap- 
peared through  the  doorway. 

'*  A  lady  ?  Who  can  it  be  ?  "  Le- 
titia  looked  round  at  the  other  two. 
^'  Bob  seems  quite  excited.  What  a 
noise  he  is  making  in  the  hall  I  Is  ho 
going  to  bring  them  up  ?  Or  shall  we 
go  down  and  lake  them  into  the  dining- 
room  ?  What  can  be  the  meaning  of 
all  that  noise  ? "  as  voices  and  laugh- 
ter in  joyous  confusion  grew  more  and 
more  distinctly  audible  above  sUiirs, 
the  door  having  been  left  ajar  by  Sir 
Robert  in  hi»  flight. 

"They  are  coming  up,  I  think,"  said 


Maud,  listening  ;  and  she  and  Ethel, 
glanced  at  each  other.  They  thought 
they  were  prepared  for  what  was  to 
follow,  and  guessed  what  would  be  ex« 
pected  of  them  when  Captain  Sydney 
Latimer  should  be  ushered  in,  and 
present  the  lady  whose  arrival  had 
caused  such  a  commotion.  They  were 
ready  with  tlie  best  smiles  they  could 
muster,  when  a  swift  patter  of  steps 
was  heard  upon  the  staircase,  and  wjsr& 
almost  disappointed  when  the  light 
form  which  darted  in,  all  smiles,  tears^ 
and  incoherence — all  embraces,  ex- 
cuses, and  extravagances  —  proved  to 
be  that  of — only  Kitty  I 

Had  Kitty  gone  crazed  ?  What  waa 
there  to  kiss,  and  hug,  and  cry  about  ? 
What  had  happened  ?  What  was  — 
what  could  be  —  the  meaning  of  it  all  ? 

If  it  had  been  any  one  else  !  But  — 
"  But,  by  Jove  !  I  thought  it  would 
make  you  sit  up  I  "  cried  little  Bob,, 
almost  beside  himself  with  excitement. 
"  I  knew  how  you'd  feel  I  It  is  ^  only 
Kitty,'  is  it?  Ask  this  fellow  here,'^ 
pushing  Captain  Latimer  forward^ 
"  what  he  has  to  say  to  that.  He 
doesn't   say  *only   Kitty,'  I  can  teli 

you.     He oh,  I  say,  Letitia,"  all  in 

a  moment  the  speaker's  face  changed^ 
his  eyelids  fell,  a  contrite  seriousness 
overspread  his  whole  countenance,  "  I 
am  so  sorry  I  kept  dinner  waiting  for 
only  Kitty,"  he  sighed  penitently. 

L.  B.  Walfokd. 


From  The  Quarterly  Review. 
OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES*^ 

The  parentage,  childhood,  and  early 
surroundings  of  a  man  of  genius  must 
always  be  matters  of  biographical  in- 
terest. But  in  the  case  of  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  they  possess  a  special 
value  for  the  literary  critic.  They  im^ 
parted  to  his  works  a  characteristic 
flavor  ;  they  shaped  his  views  of  liter- 
ature and  society  ;  they  dictated  his 
choice  of  the  audience  to  which  he 
appealed ;  they  directed  his  mind  into 

1  The  Writings  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  In 
Thirteen  Volanies.  Birerside  Edition.  London^ 
1891. 
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the  particular  groove  of  thouglit  that 
partially  explains  the  welcome  which 
ills  writings  have  always  received  in 
the  Old  World.  Above  all,  they  im- 
planted and  fostered  those  refined  in- 
stincts, which  led  him  to  oppose  the 
premature  effort  of  his  contemporaries 
to  force  originality,  and  to  condemn  as 
tinrcasonable  the  demand,  made  half  a 
•century  ago,  that  Transatlantic  litera- 
ture should  appear  in  a  new  shape, 
^^  shaggy  and  unshorn,  shaking  the 
«arth  like  a  herd  of  buffaloes."  Nur- 
tured in  the  best  traditions  of  Old- 
World  scholarship,  he  felt  no  sympathy 
"with  the  young  American  movement 
for  the  assertion  of  literary  indepen- 
dence. Bred  upon  English  models, 
and  living  among  cultivated  men  in  an 
university  town,  he  did  not,  like  some 
of  his  contemporaries,  revolt  against 
the  established  canons  of  art,  or  push 
the  principle  of  republicanism  into  the 
world  of  letters.  Careful  in  his  choice 
of  poetical  subjects,  and  conservative 
in  his  adherence  to  accepted  rules  of 
rhyme  or  rhythm,  he  never  echoed  the 
impatience  of  Judge  Story,  who  grew 
^'  tired,"  as  he  told  his  son,  "  of  the 
endless  imitations  of  the  forms  and  fig- 
ures and  topics  of  British  poetry." 

To  his  ancestry  and  his  early  training 
Holmes  owed,  as  we  think,  some  of 
the  most  prominent  features  in  the 
peculiar  position  that  he  occupied  in 
the  literary  life  of  his  country.  From 
first  to  last  he  was  a  sturdy  opponent 
of  the  lawless  independence  which  at 
one  time  threatened  to  vulgarize  the 
literature  of  the  New  World,  and 
thence  to  extend  its  influence  to  En- 
gland. Another  reason  for  laying 
stress  on  the  parentage  of  Holmes  is 
supplied  by  two  of  his  best-known 
novels.  Though  "  Elsie  Venner  "  and 
•'*The  Guardian  Angel "  had  the  object 
of  demonstrating  the  cruelty  of  the 
most  extreme  doctrine  of  original  sin, 
they  were  also  both  written  to  illustrate 
the  limits  set  to  human  responsibility 
by  inherited  tendencies.  The  theory 
was  a  favorite  one  with  their  author. 
It  reappears,  again  and  again,  in  his 
vrritings ;  it  supplies  the  main  argu- 
ment   to    his    essay    on    '*  Crime    and 


Automatism."  He  would  have  said, 
himself  that  in  his  mental  equipments 
he  was  what  his  forefathers  had  made 
him.  He  compares  the  body  in  which 
we  travel  over  the  isthmus  of  life,  not 
to  a  private  carriage,  but  to  an  omni- 
bus, filled  inside  and  out  with  our  an- 
cestors. On  his  father's  side  he  was 
descended  from  a  Puritan  family  of 
importance  which  settled  in  Connec- 
ticut in  the  seventeenth  century.  Thus 
his  paternal  ancestors  were  those 
sturdy  Roundheads  who  formed  the 
aristocracy  of  New  England,  and  he 
inherited  blood 

Such  as  warmed  the  pilgrim  sons  of  toil 
Who  held  from  God  the  charter  of  the  solL 
Through  his  mother  his  ancestors  were 
Dutch.    He  writes  to  Wendell  Phillips, 
the  Abolitionist :  — 

Fair  cousin,  Wendell  P., 
Our  ancestors  were   dwellers    beside   the 

Zuyder  Zee ; 
Both  Grotius  and  Erasmus  were  country- 
men of  we, 
And  Yondel  was  our  namesake,  though  he 

spelt  it  with  a  V. 
He  claimed  kinship  with  Mrs.  Anne 
Bradstreet,  the  daughter  of  one  and 
the  wife  of  anotlier  of  the  early  gov- 
ernors of  Massachusetts,  and  the  writer 
of  the  first  volume  of  original  poetry 
that  was  published  in  America  (1642). 
His  great-grandmother  was  Dorothy 
Quincy,  of  whose  Norman  lineage  he 
was  proud,  and  whose  portrait  as  a 
child  of  thirteen,  with  hanging  sleeves 
of  green  brocade,  and  a  green  parrot 
on  her  hand,  was  one  of  his  most 
treasured  heirlooms.  Among  the  in- 
side passengers  who  have  occupied 
seats  in  Holmes's  omnibus  were  men 
and  women  of  different  race  and  vary- 
ing temperament.  Wedged  between 
the  black-browed  Puritans  were  gay, 
mercurial  Cavaliers  ;  beside  the  phleg- 
matic Dutchmen  sate  livelier  compan- 
ions, in  whose  veins  still  ran  the 
warmer  blood  of  the  sprightly  Gaul. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was  born  In 
1809  at  Cambridge,  U.S.A.  Readers 
of  "  The  Breakfast  Table  "  series  will 
remember  the  lines  which  he  8omo» 
where  puts  in  the  mouth  of  the  Pro* 
fessor :  — 
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Know  old  Cambridge  ?    Hope  you  do.  — 
Bom  there?    Don't  say  so!    I  was,  too. 
<<Bom  in  a  house  with  a  gambrel-roof ,  — 
Standing  still,  if  you  must  have  proof.  — 
**  Gambrel  ? — Gambrel  ?"  —  Let  me  beg 
You'll  look  at  a  horse's  hinder  leg,  — 
Pirst  g^reat  angle  above  the  hoof,  — 
That's  the  gambrel ;  hence  gambrel-roof.) 
— Nicest  place  that  ever  was  seen, — 
Colleges  red  and  Common  green, 
^Sidewalks  brownish  with  trees  between. 

His  father,  the  Rev.  Abiel  Holmes, 
was  a  clergyman  of  Calviuistic  but  not 
illiberal  views,  a  scholar,  an  author, 
and  an  antiquarian.  The  sternest  Cal- 
vinism was  then  the  orthodox  system 
of  belief  in  America,  accepted  by  chil- 
dren as  part  of  their  education,  and  as 
the  belief  of  the  religious  world.  But 
the  narrow  creed  and  cruel  dogmas  of 
Jonathan  Edwards  came  to  Holmes 
softened  by  the  milder  teaching  of  his 
mother.  He  shared  the  experience  of 
Br}'ant.  "  It  was  not,"  as  he  himself 
«ays  of  the  poet,  in  words  that  apply  to 
his  own  case, 

the  "five  points"  which  remained  in  his 
memory  and  shaped  his  higher  life.  It 
was  the  influence  of  his  mother  that  left 
its  permanent  impression  after  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  of  the  Assembly's  Cate- 
chism had  faded  out,  or  remained  in 
memory  only  as  fossil  survivors  of  an  ex- 
tinct or  fast-disappearing  theological  for- 
mation. 

Though  always  a  man  of  too  practical 
and  scientidc  a  turn  to  join  in  the 
Transcendental  movement,  he  yet 
played  a  considerable  part  in  the  revolt 
against  some  of  the  harsher  doctrines 
of  the  Calviuistic  creed,  and  received 
no  small  share  of  the  abuse  which 
many  theologians  lavished  on  the 
rebels. 

Cambridge  in  1809,  or  as  Lowell  de- 
scribed it  "  Thirty  Years  Ago,"  or  as 
it  Wiis  in  the  days  when  **  Zekle " 
•courted  "Huldah,"  was  a  country  vil- 
lage with  large  open  and  woodland 
spaces.  The  village  had  not  yet  bo- 
come  a  suburb,  for  Boston  was  still  no 
larger  than  a  town.  As  the  seat  of  the 
oldest  university  in  America,  it  pre- 
served in  its  atmosphere  some  of  the 
cloistered  quiet  and  intellectual  repose 


that  reminded  Clough  of  Oxford.  Its 
few  towers  rose  above  elms,  lindens,, 
and  horse-chestnuts  which  had  seeni 
Massachusetts  a  colony.  Through  its 
green  and  purple  salt  marshes  the 
Charles  Blver  slipped  smoothly  towards 
the  sea.  To  Holmes  the  place,  where 
he  spent  some  of  the  happiest  years  of 
his  life  as  a  child,  an  undergraduate, 
and  a  professor, 

A  kind  of  harbor  it  seems  to  be. 
Facing  the  flow  of  a  boundless  sea. 
Rows  of  grey  old  Tutors  stand 
Ranged  like  rocks  above  the  sand  ; 
Rolling  beneath  them,  soft  and  green. 
Breaks  the  tide  of  bright  sixteen,  — 
One  wave,  two  waves,  three  waves,  four  — 
Sliding  up  the  sparkling  floor ; 
Then  it  ebbs  to  flow  no  more. 
Wandering  off  from  shore  to  shore 
With  its  freight  of  golden  ore  ! 
—  Pleasant  place  for  boys  to  play ; 
Better  keep  your  girls  away. 

Bound  the  Cambridge  Common, 
upon  which  the  gambrel  house  opened, 
strayed  a  few  old  houses,  built  iu  the 
colonial  days,  and  standing  back,  as  it 
were  with  folded  arms  from  the  vulgar 
highway,  from  whose  windows  women 
had  watched  Lord  Percy  march  to  the 
Chevy  Chase  of  Lexington.  Some 
were  perhaps  still  tenanted  by  those 
who  regretted  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence, and  had  seen  **  no  gentry  since 
the  Ynssalls  went."  The  house  iu 
which  Holmes  was  born  was  not,  as  he 
has  said,  a  stately,  dignified  stronghold 
of  Tory  Episcopalian  churchgoers  ;  but 
it  was  full  of  Old- World  suggestions. 
It  had  wainscots  and  a  crypt-like  cellar, 
a  garret  in  which  a  ghost  might  stand 
erect,  and  beams  that  yet  bore  the 
marks  of  the  broad  axe  which  felled 
and  shaped  the  forest  timber.  It  had 
its  family  portraits,  its  library  of  books 
with  Pope,  Tillotson,  and  Barrow,  and 
other  worthies,  its  family  silver,  its 
claw-footed  chairs,  its  bevel-edged  mir- 
rors, its  black  mahogany  tables,  its 
tall,  upright  cabinets.  In  this  house 
General  Wanl  fixed  his  headquarters 
after  Lexington  ;  there  he  entertained 
Washington ;  there  Benedict  Arnold 
received  his  first  commission.  There 
was  planned  the  movement  which  led 
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to  the  fortification  of  Bunker's  Hill ; 
there  WaiTeu  slept  the  night  before 
the  battle  ;  there  President  Langdon 
prayed  God's  blessing  on  the  men  as 
they  set  out  on  their  apparently  des- 
perate expedition.  From  the  walls 
hung  the  picture  of  "Dorothy  Q.," 
with  the  rent  in  the  canvas  which 
marked,  as  tradition  alleged,  the  thrust 
of  a  Bi-itish  rapier.  The  floors  were 
still  dented,  as  the  same  tradition  re- 
cords, by  the  butts  of  the  firelocks  of 
the  Continental  militia.  In  the  parlor 
stood  the  armchair  in  which  Lord 
Percy  sate  to  have  his  hair  dressed, 
and  in  it  hung  the  mirror  by  which  he 
had  dusted  the  powder  from  his  red 
coat.  Nor  was  it  only  in  the  building 
and  furniture  of  the  house  that  links 
with  the  War  of  Independence  still 
survived.  In  Holmes's  youth,  one  of 
the  party  who  threw  the  tea  overboard 
in  Boston  Harbor  was  a  familiar  figure 
in  cocked  hat,  buckled  shoes,  and  knee- 
breeches.  On  one  side  of  the  house 
ran  an  old-fashioned  garden,  w  lie  re 
lilacs  grew  side  by  side  with  nectarines, 
and  plebeian  vegetables  shouldered  and 
jostled  patrician  flowers,  and  where 
the  little  boy  used  to  dream  and  play 
*'  Consule  Jacobo  Madisouio."  In  one 
comer  of  the  garden  stood  the  pear- 
tree  which  first  taught  him  the  vanity 
of  human  wishes,  and  under  it  grew 
tall  sunflowers,  round  which  flitted  the 
yellow^birds  like  "flakes  of  curdled 
sunshine." 

The  prose  and  verse  of  Holmes  are 
filled  with  delightful  reminiscences  of 
his  childhood,  —  his  hopes  and  fancies, 
his  omens,  fears,  and  superstitions,  his 
likes  and  dislikes  to  the  ministers  who 
visited  his  father's  house,  his  first  de- 
feat in  the  moral  battle  of  life,  his  first 
love,  his  first  cigar,  his  first  experience 
of  death.  He  recurs,  not  only  with 
the  tender  feeling  of  old  age  for  the 
remote  past,  but  in  the  fiush  and  vigor 
of  manhood,  to  all  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  childish  days,  —  the  hush  at 
sundown  on  Saturday  evenings,  when 
only  the  chirp  of  crickets  and  th.e  croak 
of  frogs  disturbed  the  stillness  of  a 
Puritan  Sabbath,  —  the  thunder  of  the 
guns  at  the  naval  dockyard,  —  the  roll 


of  the  waves  as  they  broke  on  the  dis- 
tant shore  with  a  roar  that  stmek  on 
the  ear  like  the  tramp  of  marching 
thousands, —  the  din  of  the  hammers 
as  the  tents  and  booths  were  raised  on 
Cambridge  Common  for  tlie  annual 
fair  at  Commencement  Day,  —  the 
grunts  of  the  bass-viol  and  the  falsetto 
warblings  of  Nathaniel  Munroe  in  the 
yellow  meeting-house  on  the  Puritan 
festival  of  Thanksgiving,  —  the  creaky 
heard  from  bed,  of  the  wooil-sleds 
trailed  by  the  oxen  in  early  morn- 
ing over  the  "complaining  snow."^ 
Though  fifty  years  had  passed  away^ 
he  recalls,  as  freshly  as  though  he  still 
felt  the  disappointment,  his  youthful 
experiences  as  a  gardener  when  the 
sandy  soil,  with  its  "four  curses  of 
dust,  drought,  mud,  and  cankerwonn,'^ 
resisted  all  his  efforts,  and  by  its  harsh 
teaching  drove  him  into  a  "  Manichean 
way  of  thinking."  With  a  regretful 
sigh  he  lingers  over  the  recollection  of 
the  tattered  picture-books,  whose  most 
awful  images  were  erased  by  the  ten- 
der hand  of  his  mother.  He  mourns 
the  dissipation  of  the  mysteries  which ^ 
as  a  childish  student  of  the  musty 
books  in  the  south-east  attic  of  the 
gambrel  house,  he  hid  from  the  scepti- 
cism of  his  elders  and  worked  up  into 
his  own  small  mythologies.  He  laments 
the  disappearance  of  the  huckleberry 
pasture  with  its  tall  bushes,  its  bay- 
berry  leaves,  and  its  sweet  fern,  where 
he  wandered  in  the  ripening  month  of 
July  while  the  century  was  yet  in  its 
teens. 

Nor  was  there  anything  in  his 
education  to  wean  him  from  the  old 
colonial  associations  by  which  lie  was 
surrounded.  Familiar  with  a  library 
from  childhood,  he  gained  that  early 
intimacy  with  books  which  he  com- 
pares to  the  friendship  a  stable-boy 
makes  with  horses.  He  was  brought 
up  on  the  same  literature  on  which 
English  children  were  in  his  day 
educated.  In  a  pleasant  passage  in  his 
"  Pages  from  an  Odd  Volume  of  Life," 
he  speaks  of  the  confused  impressions 
of  life  that  were  made  upon  his  mind 
by  Miss  Edgewoilh's  "Frank"  and 
the  "Parents'  Assistant,"  by  "Even- 
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tags  at  Home"  and  ^' Cheap  Beposi- 
tory  Tracts."  They  descrihed  a  world 
which  was  not  that  in  which  he  him- 
self lived.  He  saw  on  the  printed 
page  larks  and  nightingales  ;  in  nature 
lie  found  yellow-hirds  and  bobolinks. 
His  robin  was  not  the  little  friend  of 
winter  which  pecked  at  food  on  the 
table,  but  a  "  great,  fidgety,  whooping 
thrush."  He  knew  nothing  of  poach- 
ers, thatched  cottages,  or  alehouses,  of 
shepherds,  tinkers,  or  China  oranges  ; 
the  familiar  sights  that  met  his  eye 
were  shingled  houses,  wooden  fences, 
and  grocery  stores.  But  though  the 
common  objects  of  rural  life  in  En- 
ghiud,  the  habits  described,  and  some 
of  the  vocabulary  employed,  had  little 
meaning  for  his  mind,  they  helped  to 
strengthen  the  infiuences  under  which 
he  lived,  or,  at  the  least,  they  de- 
stroyed none  of  the  impressions  which 
the  conservative  associations  of  his 
childhood  were  forming.  The  books 
that  he  read  were  English,  and  the  life 
that  they  painted  was  the  life  of  En- 
gland. He  was  trained  in  the  school  of 
classical  English  verse,  and  it  was 
with  the  poetry  of  Pope,  Goldsmith, 
and  Campbell  that  his  mind  was  early 
stocked. 

In  1819  Holmes  had  outgrown  the 
"willow  wand"  of  Dame  Prentiss, 
who  presided  over  the  education  of  a 
band  of  young  children  in  the  low 
^*'  studded  "  schoolroom  of  Cambridge, 
and  Mr.  Biglow,  the  Dame's  successor 
in  his  education,  had  little  more  to 
teach  him.  For  dvo  years  he  went  to 
Cambridgeport  school,  where,  among 
his  fellow-pupils,  were  B.  H.  Dana, 
the  author  of  the  "Buccaneer,"  and 
Margaret  Fuller,  afterwards  Madame 
d'Ossoli,  the  poetess,  critic,  and  con- 
tributor to  the  Dial  in  the  days  of 
its  glory,  the  idol  and  the  centre  of 
transcendental  mystics,  who  called 
Longfellow  a  "dandy  Pindar,"  and 
became  the  "  Miranda "  of  Lowell's 
"  Fable  for  Critics."  During  one  year, 
the  first  of  his  absence  from  home,  he 
went  to  a  public  school  at  Andover, 
twenty  miles  away,  in  the  midst  of  the 
quiet  scenery  of  the  Merrimac  valley 
which  Whittier  has  made  familiar  to 


English  readers.  In  "Cinders  from 
the  Ashes "  Holmes  has  described  a 
visit  to  his  old  school,  paid  forty  years 
after  he  had  left  it :  — 

The  ghost  of  a  boy  was  at  my  side  as  I 
wandered  among  the  places  he  knew  so 
well.  I  went  to  the  front  of  the  house. 
There  was  the  great  rock  showing  its  broad 
back  in  the  front  yard.  I  used  to  crack 
nuts  on  tJiat,  whi8i>ered  the  small  ghost. 
I  looked  in  at  the  upper  window  in  the 
further  part  of  the  house.  I  looked  out  qf 
that  on  four  changing  seasonSy  said  the 
ghost. 

In  1825  Holmes  entered  Harvard 
University.  More  than  half  a  century 
later  he  read  a  poem  before  the 
students  called  "Vestigia  Quinque 
Betrorsum."  In  it  he  recalls  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  day.  Among  them  were 
"  learned  Ware,"  Ticknor  "  with  hon- 
eyed voice  and  courtly  grace,"  who 
preceded  Longfellow  in  the  chair  of 
literature. 

And  Channing,  with  his  bland,  superior 

look, 
Cool  as  a  moonbeam  on  a  frozen  brook. 

The  deep  affection  which  he  bore  the 
college  and  his  classmates  among  the 
students  is  evidenced  in  the  series  of 
poems  on  the  "  Class  of  Twenty-Nine." 
During  his  undergraduate  career  be 
contributed  many  pieces  of  comic  and 
satiric  verse  to  the  Collegian^  which 
gained  him  a  considerable  reputation 
among  his  contemporaries.  It  was  not 
long  before  he  reached  a  wider  audi- 
ence. In  1829,  after  the  usual  course, 
he  left  the  university,  if  we  may 
slightly  alter  his  own  verses, — 

Armed  with  his  dainty,  ribbon-tied  degree, 
Pleased  and  yet  pensive,  exile  and  A.B. 

A  year  later  he  made  himself  famous 
by  the  stirring  lyric  which  saved  the 
old  fngnte,  the  Constitution,  from  be- 
ing broken  up  as  unfit  for  service  :  — 

Ay,  tear  her  tattered  ensign  down  ! 

Long  has  it  waved  on  high, 
And  many  an  eye  has  danced  to  see 

That  banner  in  the  sky. 

The  burst  of  feeling  which  preserved 
Old  Ironsides,  as  the  ship  was  famil- 
iarly called,  from  destruction,  waa  char- 
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actcristic  of  the  writer  from  childhoo<l 
to  old  age.  All  the  Iraiuing  and  sur- 
roundings of  his  early  life  had  made 
him  a  conservalive  ;  but  in  the  warmth 
of  his  patriotism  he  was  American  to 
the  core.  The  lines  were  writlen  in 
pencil,  stana  pede  in  uno^  in  the  White 
Chamber  of  the  home  at  Cambridge. 

He  had  now  to  choose  a  profession. 
Genial,  joyous,  sound  in  health,  buoy- 
ant in  spirits,  he  had  felt  from  early 
childhood  the  keenest  zest  for  life,  and 
enjoyed  it  to  the  full.  As  a  boy  he  had 
inclinations  towards  flutes  and  flageo- 
lets. He  was  the  possessor,  or  part- 
owner,  of  a  gun,  with  which  he  was  a 
*' remorseless  destroyer"  of  fur  and 
feather,  and,  though  the  confession 
never  passed  his  lips,  he  was  probably 
one  of  the  "  gunners  "  who  shot  **  Dea- 
con Peleg's  tame  wild-goose."  He  had 
a  pistol,  which,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  genemlly  charged  with  the 
surreptitious  cigar,  that,  relying  on  the 
feminine  fear  of  firearms,  he  concealed 
in  the  barrel.  Full  of  animal  spirits, 
he  had  little  natural  tasle,  it  may  be 
supposed,  for  his  father's  profession  of 
a  clergyman.  Yet  he  hints  that  he 
might  have  chosen  to  be  a  minister,  if 
in  his  youth  he  had  met  more  of  the 
sound-bodied,  sane-minded,  cheerful- 
spirited  divines  of  his  later  days,  and 
fewer  of  the  "  wailing  poitrinaires  with 
the  bandanna  handkerchiefs  round 
their  meagre  throats,  and  a  funeral  ser- 
vice in  their  forlorn  physiognomies." 
One  clerical  visitor  to  his  father's  house 
so  often  twitted  him,  ^Mn  a  sad  and 
wailing  voice,"  with  his  blessings  as  a 
Christian  child,  that  he  wished  he  had 
been  an  infant  Hottentot.  But  his  dis- 
taste for  the  clerical  profession  proba- 
bly originated  in  a  deeper  feeling  than 
a  personal  dislike  to  some  of  its  indi- 
vidual members.  Calvinism,  which  iu 
its  harsher  aspects  was  then  dominant 
in  America,  was  peculiarly  repugnant 
to  his  mind.  His  essay  on  Jonathan 
Edwards  proves  how  strong  was  his 
revolt  from  the  stern  dogmas  of  that 
most  logical  of  theologians,  **  the  sala- 
mander," as  he  calls  him,  of  religion. 
Grenial  and  tolerant  though  he  was  to 
all  other  classes,  he  grows  almost  ven- 


omous in  his  delineation  of  men  of  the 
type  of  *'  Moral  Bully,"  who, — 

Though    meekness   plants   his  backward- 
sloping  hat. 
And  non-resistance  ties  his  white  cravat, 
Feels  the  same   comfort  while  his  acrid 

words 
Turns  the  sweet   milk  of   kindness  into- 

curds, 
As  the  scarred  ruffian  on  the  pirate's  deck 
When  his  long  swivel  rakes  the  staggering 
wreck. 

At  Harvard  he  was  brought  under 
influences  which  were  turning  the 
tide  against  Calvinistic  orthodoxy.  Al- 
ready, in  1826,  Amherst  college  had 
been  founded  to  counteract  the  libei*al 
tendencies  of  the  university.  All  his 
subsequent  writings  are  permeated  by 
a  strong  conviction  of  what  he  held  to 
be  the  vital  truths  of  religion-.  He  be- 
lieved, as  he  says  himself,  '*  more  than 
some  and  less  than  others,"  and  liked 
those  who  believed  more  than  he  him- 
self did  better  than  those  who  believed 
less.  He  had  no  faith  in  '^planting 
truth  in  flower-pots,"  but  claimed  the 
right  to  strip  from  the  skirts  of  religion 
the  many  articles  of  belief  which  to 
him  seemed  to  be  <*  the  bequests  of  the 
ages  of  ignorance  that  God  winked  at."^ 
Yet  he  delighted  to  the  day  of  his 
death  in  Keble's  *<  Christian  if  ear," 
and  in  such  hymns  as  Xavier's  "  My 
God,  I  love'  thee  ; "  nor  did  science 
ever  weaken  the  strong  faith  in  Grod 
which  found  expression  in  his  own 
hymn  of  trust. 

Uncertain  of  his  future  career, 
Holmes  determined  to  try  the  experi- 
ment of  a  year's  study  of  the  law.  For 
twelve  months  he  read  Blackstone  and 
Chitty  under  the  tutorship  of  Judge 
Story.  The  business  of  a  lawyer 
proved  as  unsympathetic  to  him  as  that 
of  Jack  Ketch.  He  had  already  tasted 
the  delights  of  authorship,  and,  like 
Lowell,  found  that  Themis  was  a  jeal- 
ous mistress  who  brooked  no  rival  in 
her  affections.  His  mind  had  now 
tunied  decidedly  in  the  direction  of  the 
medical  profession.  In  April,  1833^ 
after  studying  medicine  for  a  few 
months  in  Boston,  he  left  America  fdr 
Europe  in  the  packet  ship  Philadelphia, 
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from  New  York  to  Fortsmoutii.  The 
voyage  lasted  twenty-four  days.  From 
England  he  crossed  the  Channel  to 
Havre,  and  began  his  coarse  at  the 
Ecole  de  Mddecine  of  Paris. 

He  has  jotted  down  here  and  there 
in  his  writings  many  pencil  notes  of 
his  experiences  in  Europe,  —  sketches 
of  Clemence  tripping  down  the  Bue  de 
Seine,  searches  in  old  bookstalls  along 
the  quays  by  the  river-side,  musings  on 
the  tombs  of  St.  Elienne  du  Mout, 
impressions  of  Strasburg  and  Salis- 
bury, recollections  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  he  found  the  tomb  of 
his  namesake  Rear-Admiral  Charles 
Holmes.  Always  a  lover  of  horses, 
and  a  keen  sportsman,  he  saw  Plenipo- 
tentiary win  the  Derby  in  1834.  At 
Paris  he  went  the  rounds  of  the  wards 
of  La  Chants  with  Boyer,  followed 
the  white-aproned  Larrey,  Napoleon's 
favorite  surgeon,  through  the  Hdtel 
des  Invalides,  and  was  one  of  the 
group  of  students  who  gathered  round 
Dupuytren  at  the  Hdtel  Dieu.  But  his 
chief  master  was  Louis  in  the  wards  of 
La  Piti^y  and  he  was  proud  to  claim  the 
great  Parisian  surgeon  as  his  teacher 
and  friend.  Into  all  his  professional 
studies  he  carried  the  same  kindly, 
tender  heart.  He  utters  his  *'Laus 
Deo"  that  he  assisted  at  no  scientific 
cruelties ;  and  thirty  years  afterwards 
there  is  still  a  sob  in  his  throat  when 
he  speaks  of  the  little  child  in  the  hos- 
pital cot,  whose  fresh  voice  yet  rang 
in  his  ears  like  ^Hhe  reedy  trill  of  the 
thrush's  evening  song." 

At  the  end  of  1835,  after  a  passage 
of  forty-two  days,  he  landed  in  New 
York.  Once  again,  in  1886,  he  visited 
the  Old  Worid.  The  interval  of  half  a 
century  was  passed  in  Cambridge  and 
Boston,  where  he  has  done  much  to 
make  that  city  '^  the  hub  of  the  solar 
system  "  of  America.  His  first  few 
years  of  private  and  hospital  practice 
were  diversified  by  lectures  and  liter- 
ary pursuits.  The  work  of  itinerant 
lecturing  Holmes  soon  abandoned.  As 
his  landlady  in  the  "  Autocrat "  says, 
he  generally  came  home  '*  with  a  cold 
in  his  head  as  bad  as  a  horse  distem- 
per,'^   and    he    therefore    "  preferred 


nateral  death  to  puttin'  himself  out  of 
the  world  by  any  such  violent  means  as 
lecterin'."  A  professor's  chair  in  his- 
old  university  was  more  congenial  to 
his  taste.  In  1847  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology 
at  Harvard.  This  professorship,  after- 
wards altered  to  that  of  anatomy  only^ 
he  held  till  1882. 

Meanwhile  literature  was  more  and' 
more  becoming  the  favorite  pursuit  of 
his  life.  The  ''Metrical  Essay  on< 
Poetry"  which  he  read,  shortly  after 
his  return  from  Europe,  before  the 
Phi-Beta-Kappa  Society  of  Harvard, 
did  much  to  increase  his  reputation. 
The  publication  of  his  first  volume  of 
verse  in  1836  confirmed  and  strengths 
ened  his  growing  fame.  It  containedv 
among  other  pieces,  the  poem .  called 
"  The  Last  Leaf,"  which  Poe  copied  io 
his  own  handwriting  and  Abraham. 
Lincoln  was  fond  of  quoting  :  — 

The  mossy  marbles  rest 

On  the  lips  that  he  has  pressed 

In  their  bloom, 
And  the  names  he  loved  to  hear 
Have  been  carved  for  many  a  year 

On  the  tomb. 

Since  that  time  other  works  in  prose- 
and  verse  have  poured  from  his  pen^. 
till  his  name  as  an  essayist,  poet,  wit, 
humorist,  talker,  novelist,  man  of  sci^ 
ence,  and  writer  of  brilliant  vers  d'oc^ 
casion  is  almost  as  familiar  in  the  Old 
World  as  the  New.  He  was  well  de- 
scribed by  Miss  Mitford  in  1851  as 

a  small,  compact  little  man,  the  delight 
and  ornament  of  every  society  he  enters, 
buzzing  about  like  a  bee,  or  fluttering  like 
a  humming-bird,  exceedingly  difficult  to 
catch  unless  he  be  really  wanted  for  some 
kind  act,  and  then  you  are  sure  of  him.   , 

Those  who  only  remember  him  during 
his  visit  to  Europe  in  1886  will  recog- 
nize the  truth  of  a  sketch  drawn  when, 
he  was  still  in  the  full  vigor  of  man- 
hood. 

Hitherto  we  have  searched  the  writ- 
ings of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  for  the- 
scraps  of  autobiography  with  which 
they  are  so  plentifully  furaished.  In  a 
very  large  measure  he  has  been  his- 
own  Boswell,  and  one  of  the  special 
charms  of  his  prose  and  verae  lies  in* 
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the  personal  confidences  which  he 
makes  to  his  readers.  lu  all  his  hooks, 
lie  is,  to  quote  his  own  words, — 

A  Bcswell,  writing  out  himself  I 
For  though  he  changes  dress  and  name, 
The  man  beneath  is  still  the  same, 
Laughing  or  sad,  by  fits  and  starts. 
One  actor  in  a  dozen  parts  ; 
And  whatsoever  the  mask  may  be, 
The  voice  assures  us.  This  is  he. 

Let  us  now  turn  over  the  pages  for 
another  puqiose,  and  endeavor  to  fomi 
come  idea  of  the  position  which  their 
author  holds,  or  ought  to  hold,  in  the 
literature  of  America. 

From  one  point  of  view  Holmes  is  a 
product  of  the  leisured  Augustau  age, 
a  cultured  survival  of  the  Georgian 
•era  of  colonial  history.  From  another 
he  has  all  the  alertness  of  the  busy- 
braiued  enquiring  man  of  science  who 
adorns  the  present  century.  He  is  at 
once  skilled  in  the  conduct  of  the 
^'  clouded  cane,"  and  an  adept  iu  the 
use  of  the  stethoscope.  He  excels  in 
the  patrician  art  of  light  vers  de  socie^, 
and  deli<;hts  in  the  ^^straight-backed 
measure  "  which  "  sheathed  the  steel- 
bright  epigrams  of  Pope."  But  he  is 
also  essentially  a  modern  American  iu 
tlie  nimbleness,  vivacity,  and  concrete- 
ness  of  his  mind,  in  the  versatility  that 
achieves  success  in  widely  different 
fields,  and  in  the  rapid  intuition  with 
which  he  links  together  incongruities 
by  their  hidden  resemblances.  It  is 
the  union  of  the  two  ages  which  gives 
a  peculiar  flavor  to  his  wrilings.  His 
manner  and  his  general  attitude  towards 
men  and  thins:s  carry  ns  back  to  the 
days  when  Pope  was  regarded  as 
greater  than  Homer,  when  Bryant  sate 
in  Arclic  isolation  as  the  dean  of 
American  poets,  when  Halleck  was 
considered  a  rival  to  Byron,  when  Miss 
Sedgwick  was  the  Miss  Edgeworth  of 
the  New  World,  when  LydiaSigourney 
was  a  Transallanlic  Felicia  Hemans, 
and  when  Whittier  seemed  **  destined 
for  the  tar-pot,  rather  than  the  tripod." 
His  matter,  on  the  other  hand,  trans- 
ports us  into  an  active,  bustling  world 
of  steam-engines  and  electricity,  sur- 
rounds us  with  an  atmosphere  of  po- 
lemics and   controversies    which   was 


alien  to  the  previous  century^  and  koops 
us  abreast  with,  sometimes  in  advance 
of,  the  latest  developments  of  modem 
thought.  The  shrewd  observation  and 
the  strong  practical  sense  of  a  nine- 
teenth-century Franklin  are  tempered 
by  the  sympathies  and  expressed  with 
the  epigrammatic  polish  of  an  aristo- 
cratic age.  He  is  at  once  master  of  the 
revels  among  the  polished  wits  of  the 
coffee-house,  and  the  representative  of 
the  sagacious,  alert,  enterprising  men 
of  business  who  have  made  modern 
America. 

Holmes's  ceoaervatism  was  strong. 
Bepublican  though  he  was,  he  was  es- 
sentially an  aristocrat.  This  attitude 
of  mind  brought  him  into  conflict  with 
much  that  was  regarded  as  essentially 
American.  But  his  criticisms,  tliough 
fmuk,  were  so  kindly  in  their  motive, 
so  humorous  in  their  expression,  that 
they  rarely  gave  offence.  He  recog- 
nized that  the  self-made  man,  who  is 
*^  whittled  into  sliape  with  his  own 
jack-knife,"  is  of  necessity  imperfectly 
made.  He  preferred  the  man  of  good 
birth  who  is  descended  from  four  or 
five  generations  of  gentlemen  and  gen- 
tlewomen. Other  things  being  equal, 
he  liked  the  inheritor  of  family  por- 
traits better  than  the  owner  of  the 
twenty-five  cent  daguerreotype.  He 
proclaimed  war  against  provincialisms. 
The  use  of  such  words  as  "  first- 
rate"  and  "prime"  in  his  opinion, 
condemned  the  man  who  employed 
them.  The  woman  who  "calculated" 
in  his  presence  was  lost.  He  wondered 
whether  the  man  who  said  "  haOw " 
and  "  ha&lth  "  could  ever  arrive  at  dis- 
tinction. He  ridiculed  the  appetite  of 
his  fellow-countrymen  for  high-sound- 
ing titles  ;  he  satirized  the  American 
love  of  superlatives  ;  he  laughed  at  the 
exaggeration  of  modesty  which  some- 
times bordered  perilously  near  to  pru- 
riency. He  thouglit  it  better  for  a  man 
to  drown  himself  in  Lake  Erie  than  to 
make  a  mesalliance^  "that  lasts  fifty 
years  to  begin  with,  and  then  passes 
down  the  line  of  descent  breaking  out 
in  all  manner  of  boorish  manifestations 
of  feature  and  manner."  He  insisted 
vigorously  on  the  importance  of  good 
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fmauners  and  neat  dress.  If  sometimes 
lits  hatred  of  provincial  vulgarisms 
■almost  betrayed  him  into  contemptuous 
<onkiudliness,  his  own  rules  of  good 
manners  were  admirable  :  — 

Good  dressing,  quiet  ways,  lo«  tones  of 
Toice,  lips  that  can  wait  and  eyes  that  do 
not  wander,  —  shyness  of  personalities  ex- 
cept in  certain  intimate  communions, — to 
be  light  in  Iiand  in  conversation,  — to  have 
ideas,  but  to  be  able  to  make  talk,  if  neces- 
sary, without  them,  —  to  belong  to  the 
company  you  are  in,  and  not  to  yourself,  — 
to  have  nothing  in  your  dress  or  furniture 
so  fine  that  you  cannot  afford  to  spoil  it 
and  get  another  like  it,  yet  to  preserve  the 
harmonies,  throughout  your  x>erson  and 
dwelling. 

Yet,  himself  a  "  proud  pedestrian,"  an 
oarsman,  and,  like  his  own  Bernard 
Lancj^don,  a  boxer,  familiar  in  his  youlh 
with  the  pets  of  the  fancy  and  the 
lieroes  of  the  prize-ring,  and  devoted 
to  horseflesh,  no  athlete  or  sportsman 
oould  have  despised  more  heartily  the 
dandified  languor  of  many  of  his  coun- 
trymen. 

The  same  aristocratic  and  conserva- 
tive attitude  made  him  oppose  some 
of  the  social  and  literary  movements 
by  which  America  was  deeply  stirred. 
It  took  many  years  for  Garrison  to 
•convince  him  of  the  justice  of  the 
negro's  claim.  He  half  seriously  at- 
tributes his  reluctance  to  his  perusal, 
as  a  child  in  the  south-east  attic  of  his 
home,  of  a  book  called  *^The  Negro 
Plot.''  But  the  opposition  came  rather 
from  his  chanicter  than  his  reading, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
personal  peculiarities  of  many  of  the 
Abolitionists  excited  his  keen  percep- 
tion of  the  ridiculous  :  the  long  hair  of 
Absalom  Burleigh,  the  venerable  ap- 
pearance of  Father  Lawson,  the  wild 
gesliculations  of  Wright  outraged  his 
strong  sense  of  propriety.  His  opinion 
of  the  legitimate  sphere  and  infiuence 
of  women  was  cast  in  the  Old-World 
mould.  Believing  with  Parson  Wilbur 
that  twenty  /^eresiarchs  were  nothing 
to  a  single  «/iercsiarch,  ho  had  little 
sympathy  with  Mrs.  Abby  Kelly  Fos- 
ter. Against  the  lawless  metliods  by 
which  the   younger  school    of  Amer- 
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ican  writers  at  one  time  endeavored  to 
achieve  their  literary  independence  he 
preached  a  crusade.  Both  in  practice 
and  in  precept  he  was  the  champion  of 
good  grammar,  correct  spelling,  careful 
punctuation,  the  reticence  of  tradi- 
tional delicacy,  the  choice  of  subjects 
that  were  naturally  adapted  to  poetic 
treatment,  the  observance  of  old-estab- 
lished laws  of  rhyme  and  rhythm.  He 
did  not  hesitate  to  compare  young 
America  to 

a  three-year-old  colt  with  his  saddle  and 
bridle  just  Uken  off.  The  first  thing  he 
wants  to  do  is  to  roll.  He  is  a  droll  Object, 
sprawling  in  the  grass  with  his  four  hoofs 
in  the  air ;  but  he  likes  it,  and  it  won^t 
harm  us.    So  let  him  roll — let  him  roll  ! 

Opinions  so  directly  contrary  in 
many  respects  to  the  main  direction  of 
American  movement  brought  Holmes 
at  one  time  into  disrepute  with  the 
more  advanced  of  his  countrymen.  He 
was  accused  of  attaching  excessive  im- 
portance to  conventionalities  of  dress, 
manners,  and  speech  ;  he  was  chained 
with  using  his  influence  to  starve  and 
paralyze  literary  originality.  To  us  it 
seems  that  his  attitude  was  abundantly 
justified.  The  debt  which  tlie  best 
American  literature,  and  all  who  in  the 
Old  World  and  the  New  appreciate  its 
mixture  of  freshness  and  refinement, 
owe  to  Holmes  is  very  great.  How 
great  the  debt  was  has  not  yet  been 
fully  recognized  by  his  countrymen. 
When  young  America  demanded  that 
the  political  revolution  which  separated 
the  Old  and  New  Worlds  should  have 
its  literary  counterpart  in  a  similar 
revolt.  Holmes  threw  all  his  influence 
into  the  opposite  scale.  He  urged, 
with  keen  satire  as  well  as  with  the 
force  of  example,  that  even  a  Republic 
must  recognize  the  laws  of  conven- 
tional decorum,  and  that  those  who 
enter  the  Temple  of  the  Muses  outrage 
propriety  if  they  ostentatiously  flaunt 
their  yrorkiug  dress.  To  him,  as  much 
as  to  any  other  man,  we  owe  it,  that 
the  Versailles  of  American  literature 
has  not  been  invaded  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  it  has  by  the  vocabulary  and 
manners  of  the  ^^Halles." 
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Whatever  doubts  Americans  luay 
have  entertained  of  tlie  Autocrat's 
patriotism  were  fully  dispelled  by  the 
Civil  War.  The  fiery  heat  of  that 
tremendous  event  purged  the  dross  and 
slag  from  the  heart  of  the  people  and 
ran  the  ore  into  a  single  mass.  Its 
termination  left  America,  no  longer 
what  its  commencement  had  found  it 
— a  number  of  provinces,  but  an 
united  nation.  It  also  revealed  the 
full  strength  of  Holmes's  patriotism  ; 
it  shook  him  out  of  his  local  pride  in 
the  three-hilled  city  of  Boston.  He 
threw  himself  into  the  spirit  and  duties 
of  the  struggle  with  the  same  zest  with 
which,  a  centuiy  before,  he  would  have 
answered  the  summons  of  the  bells 
that  called  the  miuutemen  to  arms. 
Patrician  in  his  tastes,  aristocratic  in 
his  sympathies,  conservative  in  his 
opinions,  anti-democratic  but  not  anti- 
republican,  he  was,  above  all,  an 
American  patriot.  His  war-songs  ring 
true  with  loyalty  to  the  nation  ;  and 
his  "  Hunt  after  my  Captain  "  is  full  of 
eager  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  the 
star-spangled  banner. 

As  a  poet  Holmes  is  greater  in 
equipment  than  in  achievement.  He 
is  the  master  of  a  terse,  pointed  style, 
at  once  clear  and  condensed  ;  his  versi- 
fication is  easy  and  simple  ;  his  choice 
of  epithets  is  often  felicitous ;  his 
works,  whether  grave  or  gay,  have  the 
clear-cut  crispness  and  the  brilliant 
sparkle  of  high  polish.  He  blends 
comedy  and  seriousness,  humor  and 
pathos,  wit  and  sentiment  with  the 
admirable  dexterity  that  heightens 
their  effect  by  harmonious  contmst. 
His  wildest  freaks  of  humor  are  yet 
allied  with  manly  feeling,  shrewd  ob- 
servation, sound  sense,  and  genial 
wisdom.  Lowell  in  his  "Fable  for 
Critics"  describes  the  poetical  work 
of  his  friend  with  his  usual  vigor  of 
delineation,  though  we  are  not  bound 
to  admit  the  whole  trutli  of  the  com- 
parison that  he  institutes  :  —      • 

You  went  crazy  last  year  over  Bulwer's 

New  Timon ; 
Why,  if  B.,  to  the  day  of  his  dying,  should 

rhyme  on, 


Heaping  verses  on  verses,  and  tomes  npott 

tomes. 
He  could  ne'er  reach  the  best  point  and 

vigor  of  Holmes ; 
His  are  just  the  fine  hands,  too,  to  weav» 

you  a  lyric 
Full  of  fancy,  fun,  feeling,  or  spiced  with 

satiric. 
In  a  measure  so  kindly,  you  donbt  if  the 

toes 
That  are  trodden  upon  are  your  own  or 

your  foes*. 

But,  Figaro-ci,  Figaro-lh,  in  an  evil 
hour  for  the  full  development  of  hia 
gifts.  Holmes  has  been  called  upon  t» 
write  verses  on  every  possible    occa- 
sion.   Stanzas  to  be  read  at  banquets^ 
addresses    to     distinguished    visitors^ 
panegyrics  on  dead  friends,  and  song» 
in  praise  of  good  fellowship  constitute 
the  bulk  of  his  work.    In  this  depart- 
ment of  literature  he  was  unrivalled. 
His  society-verse  stands    by  itself  in 
America.    It    is   not  merely  that   hia 
work  has  the  neat  finish  of  a  cultured 
leisured  age,  that  despises  the  rough 
approximations  of   a  century  content 
with    ready-made    goods.      Fastidious 
polish  marks  the  product  of  all  writers 
of  his  school.     But  Holmes  was,  as  it 
were,  born   to  the   patrician  industry 
which,  since  he  began  to  write,  others 
have  cultivated  assiduously.    The  art 
that  they  sought  to  revive  was  with 
him  a  survival,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
his  lines  ring  true  and  genuine,  while 
those  of  his  successors  necessarily  bear 
the    stamp    of    artificiality.      Brilliant 
writers    of    occasional    verses     rarely 
reach  the  highest  rank  among  poets  ; 
the  careless  ease   which   such    poetry 
demands  is  generally  incompatible  witli 
strength  of  feeling  or  massiveness  of 
intellect.    Holmes  is  no  exception  to 
the  rule.    His  lively  versatility,  nimble 
wit,  tender  feeling,  and  eloquent  rhet- 
oric imposed    upon   his  efforts    limits 
that  his  extraordinary  facility  of  com- 
position and  light-hearted   gaiety  only 
rendered  more   insurmountable.      For 
power    he    substitutes    refined    taste. 
For  imagination  he  offers  us  a  fancy 
which,  however   light,    sportive,    and 
chnrming  it  may  be,  is  rarely  creative. 

Instead  of  ideality  he  gives  us  conceits 
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that  are  often  apt,  often  graceful,  and 
often,  it  must  be  added,  pushed  too 
far.  With  him  poetry  seems  to  have 
been  a  diversion  rather  than  a  serious 
pui-suit,  a  distraction  but  not  a  passion, 
and  his  compositions  impress  us  as  tlie 
work  of  a  clever  man  of  litemry  talent, 
not  as  the  utterances  of  the  man  of 
genius.  Holmes  has,  however,  written 
many  poems  which  suggest  that,  under 
other  circumstances,  his  achievement 
might  Imve  been  greater.  Had  he  not 
been  called  upon  to  be  the  Scheheze- 
rade  of  American  feasts,  he  might 
have  given  us  more  poems  like  ^^  The 
Chambered  Nautilus"  and  "Dorothy 
Q.,"  or  written  ballads  with  the  true 
ring  of 

Come  hither,  God-be-Glorifled, 
And  sit  upon  my  knee ; 

Behold  the  dream  unfoldhig 
Whereof  I  spake  to  thee, 

By  the  winter*  s  hearth  in  Leyden, 
And  on  the  stormy  sea. 

Holmes  has  somewhere  expressed 
the  belief  that  "every  articulately 
speaking  human  being  has  in  him  stuff 
for  one  novel  in  three  volumes." 
"  All,  after  that,"  he  adds,  "  are  with 
some  persons  failures."  He  has  him- 
self written  three  novels,  none  of 
which  can,  in  our  opinion,  be  called 
successful.  They  abound  in  homely 
wisdom  and  caustic  humor  ;  they  con- 
tain shrewdly  observed  pictures  of 
New  England  life  ;  they  are  filled  with 
thrilling  incidents.  But  in  construc- 
tive skill  they  are  singularly  deficient, 
and  they  show  little  dramatic  power. 
The  author  is  always  on  the  stage 
directing  the  movements  of  his  pup- 
pets, and  bringing  with  him  a  "  medi- 
cated atmosphere."  The  minor  figures 
are  coarsely  drawn  and  harshly  col- 
ored ;  the  chief  actors  are  anatomical 
puzzles,  concrete  problems  in  heredity, 
examples  of  mental  states,  psychologi- 
cal instances  scientiiicnlly,  but  not  dra- 
matically, constructed.  No  one  can 
read  "  Elsie  Venner  "  without  feeling 
how  differently  the  heroine  would  have 
fared  in  the  hands  of  Hawthorne. 

Wanting  in  the  serious  purpose  of  a 
poet,  lacking  the  constructive  and  dra- 
matic genius  of  the  novelist.  Holmes 


discovered  in  the "  Autocrat"  the  form 
of  expression  which  was  most  perfectly 
fitted  for  the  display  of  his  gifts.  In 
1857  the  Atlantic  Monthly  was  founded, 
and  to  its  pages  he  contributed  the 
rambling  discui-sive  series  which  estab- 
lished the  repulation  of  the  new  review 
and  his  own  best  title  to  immortality. 
In  table-talk  we  do  not  want  the  imagi- 
native genius,  the  prophetic  spirit,  the 
reflective  brooding  of  the  poet.  Its 
charm  lies  in  the  lightness  and  ease  of 
its  flow,  the  crispness  and  pungency 
of  its  reflections,  the  freshness  and 
pertinence  of  its  observations.  Good 
conversation  is,  like  occasional  verse,  a 
patrician  art  which  Holmes  inherited. 
In  his  hands  it  is  the  instrument  by 
which  he  can  teach  without  being 
didactic,  preach  without  sermonizing, 
and  amuse  without  offending  the  most 
fastidious  taste.  Here  the  want  of 
constructive  power  is  not  seriously  felt, 
and  the  perpetual  presence  of  the 
author's  personality  is  a  positive  ad- 
vantage. The  figures  on  the  stage  of 
the  boarding-house  require  no  individ- 
uality, for  they  are  only  the  puppets 
with  which  the  Autocrat  plays  at  his 
pleasure.  Holmes  did  not  wait  till  the 
age  of  forty-eight  to  discover  the  best 
means  of  displaying  his  brilliant  gifts. 
More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  be- 
fore, he  had  printed  in  the  New  En- 
gland Magazine  the  first  of  two  papers 
called  "  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table."  They  attracted  no  attention  ; 
they  were,  as  he  himself  says,  "  the 
crude  products  of  his  uncombed  liter- 
ary boyhood."  But  the  idea  of  table- 
talk  was  not  forgotten  by  their  author. 
When  he  returned  to  his  early  experi- 
ment of  1831,  he  had  gained  the  reflec- 
tive maturity,  the  varied  experience, 
the  ripeness  of  judgment  which  are 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  essayist. 
The  best  work  of  a  Lamb,  a  Sterne,  or 
a  Montaigne  is  the  ripe  fruit  of  middle 
life. 

It  is  by  the  Autocrat  that  in  our 
opinion,  the  name  of  Holmes  will  live. 
The  three  volumes  of  table-talk  which 
form  the  scries  are  unequal  in  merit. 
They  are  neither  narratives  nor 
dramas  ;  but  collectively  they  form  a 
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treasure-house  of  practical  philosophy. 
Incomparably  the  best  is  the  tirst  of 
the  series,  and  it  also  contains  tw^o 
poems  which,  in  very  different  styles, 
are  two  of  the  best  representatives  of 
his  poetic  gifts,  —  *'  The  Chambered 
Nautilus  "  and  "  The  One-Hoss  Shay." 
The  simple  movement,  the  easy  play, 
the  frankness  of  the  whole  give  it  the 
appearance  and  the  charm  of  a  spoken 
soliloquy.  We  see  the  thought  first  as 
it  appears  in  the  rough  clay,  then 
pinched  and  patted  here  and  there,  till 
it  is  moulded  into  the  share  of  apho- 
rism, or  epigram,  or  apophthegm.  Out 
of  the  medley  of  unexpected  thoughts 
and  quaint  satire  shine  gleams  of 
deeper  feeling,  sparks  of  brilliant  fancy, 
penetrating  rays  of  insight  into  men 
and  things.  It  is  full  of  earnest  pur- 
pose ;  but  the  fight  for  the  conditions 
of  healthy  national  existence,  the  pur- 
suit of  mental  truth,  the  effort  to  en- 
force the  laws  of  common  sense  and 
experience  are  conveyed  by  humorous 
suggestions,  condensed  into  proverbs  of 
homely  wisdom,  enforced  by  grotesque 
contrasts,  drollery,  and  pathos.  His 
nimbleness  of  wit  and  his  keen  appre- 
ciation of  the  resemblances  which  un- 
derlie apparent  incongruities  enable 
him  to  expound  his  subject  by  a  vari- 
ety of  ingenious  images,  to  decorale  it 
with  novel  suggestions,  and  to  illustrate 
it  by  a  succession  of  fresh  side  lights 
gathered  from  the  maturity  of  his  prac- 
tical and  reflective  experience. 

The  whole  of  the  series  is  replete 
with  a  humor  which  in  America  is  rare, 
if  not  peculiar  to  Holmes.  One  set 
of  circumstances  checked,  another  fos- 
tered the  growth  of  humor  in  the  New 
World.  Out  of  the  shock  of  the  oppos- 
ing tides  emerged  the  matter-of-fact, 
dr}',  sarcastic  character  of  the  national 
product.  Puritan  grimness  restrained 
the  flow  of  animal  spirits,  enforced  the 
duty  of  concealing  ridiculous  ideas, 
and  so  determined  its  demure,  covert 
character.  At  the  same  time  the  meet- 
ing of  savagery  and  civilization  sharp- 
ened to  their  keenest  edge  the  sense  of 
incongruities,  tlie  perception  of  con- 
cealed analogies,  the  appreciation  of 
hidden  resemblances..  The  native  wit 


bears  upon  it  the  stamp  of  the  influ- 
ences of  two  contending  forces.  The 
broad  buffoonery  which  often  does  duty 
for  it  is  not  a  national  product,  though 
the  attempt  to  obtain  the  sanction  of 
Biblical  phraseology  undoubtedly  rep- 
resents one  effect,  and  not  always  the 
most  pleasing  one,  of  this  union  of 
natural  laughter  and  inherited  stern- 
ness. 

Holmes's  humor  was  not  the  lean, 
joyous,  silent  laugh  of  the  Puritan.  It 
need  scarcely  be  added  that  he  is  never 
a  mere  buffoon,  and  never  attempts 
to  eke  out  the  poverty  of  his  jest  by 
flavoring  it  with  the  language  of  the 
Bible.  His  humor  is  not  dry,  sarcastic, 
rasping,  cynical.  It  is  the  expression 
of  a  nature  neither  stoical  nor  ascetic, 
but  cheerful,  genial,  and  optimistic. 
It  has  the  slyness  of  natural  gaiety 
nither  than  the  demureness  of  conscious 
self- repression.  It  is  sweet,  whole- 
some, sympathetic,  kindly,  at  once  en- 
joying and  enjoyable.  It  recognizes  no 
moral  evil  in  that  happiness  and  de- 
light of  existence  which  Puritanism 
placed  under  so  severe  an  interdict. 
It  rests  on  a  deeper  basis  than  mere 
intellectual  quickness  or  the  keen  per- 
ception of  whimsical  contrasts  and  ab- 
surd resemblances.  It  does  not  depend 
for  its  effect  on  the  shock  of  surprise, 
on  the  raciness  of  exaggeration,  or  on 
the  irony  of  understatement.  There  is 
in  it  something  of  the  large  humanity 
without  the  playful  yet  pathetic  wist- 
fulness  of  Thackeray.  Both  men  ap- 
proach their  subject  through  the  lieart 
as  well  as  through  the  head.  There  is 
neither  cynical  scorn  nor  ungenerous 
contempt  in  the  humor  of  either.  But 
the  American  is  more  confident  in  the 
progress  of  the  world,  more  hopeful  of 
society,  more  convinced  of  the  natural 
goodness  of  his  fellow-men.  The  one 
is,  as  it  were,  the  product  of  the  sad- 
dened experiences  of  an  Old  World, 
the  other  of  the  buoyant  optimism  that 
belongs  to  a  society  which  is  still  in  its 
youth.  Holmes's  humor  bears  re-read- 
ing, because  it  draws  its  inspiration 
from  a  deep  but  tender  insight  into 
human  character  and  from  the  genial 
interest   in    life    of  a   kindly-hearted, 
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generous-natured  man.  No  writer  did 
more  iu  his  generation  to  soften  the 
barsliuess  of  the  Puritan  temper,  or  to 
disperse  with  the  cheerful  warmth  of 
innocent  enjoyment  the  chilling  gloom 
of  its  austere  rule  in  New  £ngland. 
For  this,  even  more  than  for  his  purely 
literary  influences,  he  deserved,  and 
gained,  the  affection  of  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen. 

We  have  gathered  our  brief  sketch 
of  Holmes's  life  and  works  from  the 
excellent  Riverside  edition  of  his  writ- 
ings. A  full  biography  of  the  Autocrat, 
containing,  as  it  doubtless  will,  a  collec- 
tion of  his  lettera,  is  a  book  to  be  ex- 
pected with  interest.  Meanwhile  the 
best  preparation  for  such  a  book  is  a 
study  of  the  light  which  his  writings 
throw  on  the  character  of  a  man  who, 
iu  his  own  prose  and  verse,  has  been 
his  own  Boswell. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
MAGIC  VERSES. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  tells  us  in  the 
introduction  to  his  romance  ^'Kenil- 
worth,"  that  its  earliest  inception  was 
inausrurated  by  Mickle's  ballad  '*  Cum- 
nor  Hnll,"  especially  the  first  verse, 
which,  he  says,  tilled  his  youth ful  ear 
with  a  species  of  enchantment  so  con- 
trolling that  the  lapse  of  time  failed 
wholly  to  obliterate  it.  His  friend 
Irving  narrates  that,  wandering  to- 
gether in  the  meadows  on  moonlit 
nights,  Scott  was  never  weary  of  re- 
peating this  verse  over  and  over.  I 
remember  a  similar  haunting  effect  it 
had  over  my  own  mind  as  a  schoolboy 
before  I  had  read  the  powerful  ro- 
mance to  which  it  gave  rise. 

The  dews  of  summer  night  did  fall ; 

The  moon,  sweet  regent  of  the  sky, 
Silvered  the  walls  of  Cumnor  Hall, 

And  many  an  oak  that  grew  thereby. 

The  words  are  simple  and  few  to  make 
so  strong  an  impression,  yet  undoubt- 
edly there  is  something  in  them  to 
which  the  word  *'  magic "  might  not 
unfitly  be  applied ;  for  it  is  in  vain  to 
ask  wherein  consists  their  subtle  po- 
tency   6f    appeal.      The    poetry    has. 


apparently,  nothing  in  it  correspond- 
ing with  its  effect.  Tet  so  vivid  is 
the  presentment  that  we  see  the  still 
moonlight  around  us,  *•*'  washing  the 
dusk  with  silver,^'  as  Blake  gracefully 
puts  it.  We  see  the  misty  shadows, 
the  gnarled  trunks,  the  umbn^eous 
foliage,  the  uprising  walls,  the  glim- 
mering windows,  and  realize  around  us 
the  silence  and  repose  of  a  summer's 
night.  Nor  are  these  lines  unique  in 
the  speciality  here  claimed  for  them. 
They  belong  to  a  class  perhaps  repre- 
sented sparsely  in  the  poetry  of  every 
country.  Certainly  that  of  our  own  is 
not  deficient  in  such  instances,  and  it 
is  here  purposed  to  place  before  the 
reader  some  examples  which,  there  is 
very  little  doubt,  will  find  an  answering 
echo  in  his  mind,  and  will  prove  con- 
firmatory of  the  characteristic  about  to 
be  illustrated. 

This  quality,  which  we  have  called 
magical,  it  would  be  impossible  to  de- 
fine or  to  analyze.  It  is  something 
which  seems  to  underlie  words,  and  it 
is  not  included  in  the  terms  of  rhetoric 
or  composition.  It  is  as  of  soul  speak- 
ing to  soul  in  a  language  which  super- 
sedes the  organs  of  sense,  delivering 
its  message  directly,  as  it  were,  by  im- 
pact rather  than  by  vehicular  means. 
It  makes  its  appeal  to  a  faculty  within 
us  not  easily  classified  or  denominated. 
It  may  be  congenital  memory,  it  may 
be  the  universal  bond  of  sympathy  and 
relationship,  or  it  may  be  some  other 
occult  faculty  belonging  to  the  soul, 
only  awakened  sometimes  in  dreams 
and  trances,  and  hidden  in  potential 
inactivity  from  the  light  of  every  day. 

This  mysterious  charm  existing  in 
certain  verses  may  have  given  rise  to 
the  legend  of  the  power  of  the  angel 
Raphael  in  song,  whose  heart-strings 
are  said  to  be  formed  of  lute-chords, 
from  which  all  sweet  sounds  issue, 
instanced  (where  one  would  hardly  ex- 
pect to  find  it)  in  the  *'  Ilorte  LyricsB  " 
of  Dr.  Isaac  Watts  (1799)  :  — 

Thus  thy  own  Raphael  sings 
But  knows  no  rule  but  native  fire  : 
All  heaven  sits  silent  while  to  his  sovereign 
strings 

He  talks  unutterable  things  ; 
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With  graces  infinite  his  untaught  fingers 
rove 

Across  the  golden  lyre  : 

From  every  note  devotion  springs  : 
Rapture  and  harmony  and  love 

Overspread  the  listening  quire. 

It  will  be  easier  to  illustnite  than  to 
define  or  describe  tliis  pecaliar  feature 
of  the  sours  life  and  powers,  and  this 
wo  shall  proceed  to  do. 

In  the  writings  of  Wordsworth  may 
be  found  distinctive  examples  of  this 
reopening  of  the  soul's  arcana.  His 
'^  Ode  on  Intimations  of  Immortality  " 
is  resonant  with  those  vague  reminis- 
cences of  antique  experiences  which 
visit  us  from  the  far-land  of  a  shadowy 
ante-life,  and  hardly  die  on  the  rocky 
walls  of  material  being  and  its  harsher 
limitations. 

Tennyson  has  tried  to  enunciate 
these  vague  internal  whisperings  in  his 
poem  "  The  Two  Voices  :  "  — 

Moreover,  something  is  or  seems, 
That  touches  me  with  mystic  gleams, 
Like  glimpses  of  forgotten  dreams. 

Of  something  felt,  like  something  here  ; 
Of  something  done,  I  know  not  where  ; 
Such  as  no  language  may  declare. 

^'The  thouorhis  that  orten  lie  too 
deep  for  tears"  will  not  be  always  or 
altogether  suppressed,  but  still  awaken 
within  us  suggestions  of  the  heavenly 
birth  and  hints  of  the  newer  day  to 
dawn  upon  us  in  the  region  to  which 
we  are  admitted  by  the  "  Dark  Shadow 
with  the  Keys."  A  notable  instance 
of  this  old-world  flavor,  this  allusion  to 
some  linger! ns:  traces  of  a  hnzy  past,  is 
furnished  in  Wordsworth's  poem  enti- 
tled '*  The  Solitary  Reaper  :  "  — 

Will  no  one  tell  me  what  she  sings  ?  — 
Perhaps  the  plaintive  nnmbers  flow 

For  all  unhappy,  far-off  things. 
And  iMittles  long  ago. 

What  is  there  in  these  words  that 
carries  tbe  mind  backwards  to  the  dkiw- 
alroQSiigo  of  a  dim  antiquity?  What 
are  these  *'oId  unhappy,  far-off 
things,"  and  what  is  their  signifi- 
cance? Are  they  the  vestiges  of  a 
dawning  childhood,  or  are  they  rooted 
still  further  in  •*  the  dark  backward  and 
abysm  of  time,"  fragmentary  recollec- 


tions of  a  former  state  of  being,  the 
blunted  outlines  and  decaying  propor- 
tions of  an  outworn  existence  from  the 
broken  remains  of  which  is  built  up 
the  more  elevated  and  actively  advanc- 
ing life  of  to-day  ? 

In  the  poems  of  the  late  laureate  the 
power  of  disclosing  these  *^  shadowy 
thoroughfares  of  thought "  (to  use  his 
own  phrase)  is  found  in  liberal  meas- 
ure— this  appeal  to  feelings  and  emo- 
tions existing  potentially  within  us  at 
the  very  fount  and  source  of  teara  and 
laughter,  only  waiting  to  be  awakened 
by  the  voice  of  the  charmer.  They 
seem  to  address  themselves  to  some 
misty  remembrance  of  olden  days,  iu 
the  period  that  lies  behind  youth,  be- 
hind childhood,  behind  all  well-remem- 
bered things  —  to  a  time  when  life  was 
all  impression  and  utterances  were  few 
and  vague,  their  record  lost  iu  the 
dawn  of  thought  and  early  being. 
When  was  it,  in  what  remote  region  of 
the  shadowy  past,  that  we  sat  with 
''  Mariana  in  the  Moated  Grange,"  and 
felt  the  silence  slumbering  around  us 
in  the  long  afternoon — silence  made 
audible,  as  it  were,  by  the  buzzing  flj, 
the  squeaking  mouse,  the  chirpin!; 
sparrow,  the  ticking  clock,  and  perhaps 
the  faint  sighing  of  the  wind  in  the 
solitary  poplar  —  all  the  mere  echoes  of 
silence,  sounds  without  significance, 
that  mark  no  epoch,  messengers  of  no 
moment,  bringing  nothing  and  taking 
nothing  away  with  them  ?  Doubtless 
there  is  somewhere  in  the  desolate 
house  a  single  attendant.  She  is  old 
and  deaf,  monosyllabic,  unsympa- 
thetic, mechanical  in  all  her  ministra- 
tions, passing  noiselessly  from  room 
to  room  ;  but  we  see  nobo^Ty  save  the 
solitary  and  forlorn  maiden,  her  work 
and  books  laid  aside,  as  Mhe  aits  with 
her  hands  on  her  lap  Kirnm^  Hatlessly 
before  her.  Outside  are  the  tumble- 
down outhouses,  the  negleeliei  garden 
with  its  rotting  palings  and  mossy, 
mouldering  fragments  of  broken  wall, 
and  beyond,  the  'Mong  dun  wolds'* 
stretching  far  away,  with  here  and 
there  streaks  of  stagnant  water  reflect* 
ing  a  melancholy  gleam  from  the  wan 
sky.    Then,  at  the  midnight  hour,  ws 
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sonrey  the  ^^ glooming  flats"  as  the 
waning  moon  looks  coldly  down,  and 
moaning  winds  sob  and  sigh  as  if  in 
long  and  hopeless  pain. 

Let  us  leave  the  dismal  picture  for 
smother.  It  is  that  of  one  who  has 
IWed  and  suffered.  He  stands  by  the 
seashore  and  watches  the  billows  roll 
on  the  stony  strand  ;  he  remembers 
the  past,  the  last  sad  parting  with  one 
he  will  see  no  more  in  this  world,  and 
the  thought  of  this  parting  comes  back 
to  him  in  all  its  vivid  reality  ;  he  hears 
ilie  Osher-boy  shouting  on  the  shore, 
and  sees  the  gambols  of  the  fisher- 
maiden  ;  he  watches  the  ships  furling 
their  sails  as  they  glide  into  the  *'  har- 
bor under  the  hill,"  then  the  bitter 
liour,  whose  farewell  still  sounds  in  his 
«ars,  rises  before  him,  and  he  mutters 
in  measured  tones  and  monotonous 
iroice, — 

Break,  break,  break 

On  thy  cold  grey  stones,  O  Sea  I 
And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 

The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

Was  it  you  or  was  it  I,  reader,  who 
«ang  this  song  in  quiet  and  deliberate 
findertones  on  a  summer's  evening  as 
we  listened  to  'Uhe  melancholy  wash 
•of  endless  waves"  in  the  barely  re- 
membered days  of  a  shadowy  long 
^o? 

Almost  all  these  "  magic  verses " 
liave  a  pensive  ring  with  them.  They 
affect  the  evening  hour  and  still  itiflu- 
•ences.  As  on  embodiment  of  that 
sweet  music  which  breathes  about  the 
living  day,  we  may  turn  to  Collinses 
*^  Ode  to  Evening."  The  sun  has  just 
net,  but  his  rays  embroider  the  over- 
hanginii  cloud-curtain  with  a  tissue  of 
aerial  gold.  As  the  light  grows  fainter 
the  spectral  bat  begins  to  flutter  fitfully 
to  and  fro,  the  '<  shard-borne  beetle  " 
liunta  in  surly  flight ;  the  nir  is  peopled 
with  Amiomy  beings,  undiscerned  by 
^enee,  tai  felt  by  inward  perception. 
We  wander  on  the  desolate  heath, 
whose  hollows  sink  into  profound 
ahadow,  tarrying  by  the  nodding  ruin, 
or  Mre  survey  fix>m  the  shelter  of  a  hill- 
side cotta$re  the  varying  sky  pour  its 
tthadow-strcaks  of  rnin. 


Ere  we  leave  the  enchanted  ground 
of  this  graceful  disciple  of  the  muse, 
let  us  pause  for  a  moment  by  the  side 
of  the  ^'Tair  Fidele's  grassy  tomb," 
with  the  village  hinds  and  gentle  maids 
as  they  lay  their  tributary  garlands  on 
the  grave  of  this  type  of  pure  and 
faithful  affection  :  — 

Beloved  till  life  can  charm  no  more, 
And  mourned  till  Pity^s  self  be  dead. 

It  is  amongst  such  presentations  as 
these  that  tlie  imagination  broods, 
bound  by  the  glamour  and  spell  of  the 
poet's  power  until  the  images  of  its 
fancy  become  the  children  of  our  own 
mind  and  remain  with  us  as  a  part  of 
our  personality.  The  delicate  touch  of 
the  minstrel,  like  the  wand  of  the  en- 
chanter Prospero,  liberates  the  impris- 
oned spirits  within  us,  whenceforward 
they  enter  upon  our  service  as  assist- 
ants ministering  to  the  wants  and 
needs  of  the  soul's  life.  The  pregnant 
music  of  the  poet's  utterance  floats  in 
the  chambers  of  the  mind  like  the 
fumes  of  an  odorous  incense,  curling 
itself  hither  and  thither  in  airy  wreaths 
until  it  is  dissipated  in  the  spiritual 
essence,  lost,  indeed,  to  form,  but  con- 
solidated and  vitalized  in  a  subtly  be- 
stowed life-power. 

The  poetry  of  Keats  is  suffused  with 
the  haunting  undertone  we  are  endeav- 
oring to  elucidate,  as  of  songs  crooned 
over  us  in  infancy  when  time  was 
young  and  earth  was  new  and  the  first 
Paradise  lay  spread  out  before  us  —  the 
'^untrodden  region  of  the  mind"  — 

Where  branch^  thoughts,  new-grown  wltn 

pleasant  pain. 
Instead  of  pines  shall  murmur  in  the  wind: 

And  there  by  zephyrs,  streams,  and  birds, 

and  bees. 
The  moss-lain  Dryads  shall  be  lulPd  to 

sleep. 

In  this  bewitching  territory  we  may 
listen  with  the  poet  to  the  song  of 
the  nightingale,  folded  in  mysterious 
gloom,  as  it  thrills  and  throbs  through 
the  woodland,  till  we  are  borne  upon 
the  wings  of  its  rich  and  impetuous 
melody,  beyond  the  dissulving  dreams 
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of  an  undisturbed  repose  to  fanciful 
realms  of  sight  and  sound,  seated  by 

Charm' d  magic  casements,  opening  on  the 

foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  fairy  lands  forlorn. 

Hence  we  may  accompany  the  gar- 
landed heifer  and  the  sacrificial 
procession  of  antique  story  on  their 
hilarious  march,  catching  glimpses  of 
the  little  mountain  town  with  '^  peace- 
ful citadel"  between  the  fluttering 
foliage,  its  uplifted  white  walls  shim- 
mering against  the  blue  of  an  un- 
clouded midsummer  sky.  Then,  when 
autumn  comes,  we  may  watch  with  the 
musing  poet  the  dripping  of  the  vats, 
and  sit  in  the  morning  amongst  the 
stooks,  the  mist  still  lingering  in  the 
dewy  hollows  and  the  pearl-strung  cob- 
webs glistening  in  the  mellow  sun- 
shine ;  or,  changing  the  scene  to 
winter,  old  echoes  will  be  awakened 
within  us  as  we  read  :  — 

St  Agnes'  Eve  — Ah,  bitter  chill  it  was  ! 
The  owl,  for  all  his  feathers,  was  a-cold ; 
The  hare  limp'd   trembling   through  the 

frozen  grass, 
And  silent  was  the  flock  in  woolly  fold. 

Surely  no  voice  of  poet  is  sweeter 
than  this,  or  bears  with  it  a  breath 
more  redolent  of  the  childhood  of  man, 
when  he  sang  as  the  birds  sing,  out  of 
the  fulness  of  his  heart  in  the  sponta- 
neous superabundance  of  his  outwelling 
nature, 

Shelley,  also,  often  touches  the  magic 
strain  whose  vibrations  tingle  in  the 
soul  with  enthmlling  reverberations. 
In  his  song  beginning,  ^'I  arise  from 
dreams  of  thee,"  we  have  compressed 
into  a  few  lines  all  that  we  could  im- 
agine of  the  voluptuous  richness  of  an 
Oriental  or  tropical  night,  the  muffled 
feeling  of  thick  leaves  hanging  in  dewy 
folds  ;  the  glimmering  water  sleeping 
under  the  drooping  foliage  ;  the  dreamy 
whispers  of  the  darker  houra,  born  of 
silence  and  solitude,  faintly  lieard  like 
8  spirit's  breathing ;  the  song  of  the 
nightingale  with  its  prelusive  ^'chu, 
chn  "  and  gurgling  trill,  aromatic  odors 
filling  the  drowsy  atmosphere,  the 
dimly  seen  stars  sparkling  between  the 
branches,  the  lover's  song,  the  half- 


hidden  casement,  the  palpiUUing  bosom- 
—  who  has  not  shared  the  magic  of 
the  hour  in  the  *'  sweet  season  of  bis- 
youth "  ?  Who  has  not  dreamed  his- 
dream  in  faii'yland,  and  who,  alas  !  haa 
not  been  rudely  awakened  from  it  by 
the  freezing  tempest  and  the  colder 
baptism  of  the  hyperboreal  blasts  of  a 
jarring  world  ? 

In  other  of  this  poet's  works  this  in- 
effable glamour  is  thrown  over  ns  in 
the  reading.  Specially  may  be  men- 
tioned *^  Alastor,  or  the  Spirit  of  Soli- 
tude," in  which  the  imagination  fioata 
beneath  a  twilight  canopy  '^  of  meeting 
boughs  and  implicated  leaves  "  in  the 
company  of  the  passion-impelled  en*-- 
thusiast,  whilst  one  wondrous  scene 
after  another  is  unfolded  in  the  unre^ 
strained  splendor  of  a  poet's  dream. 

Coleridge  often  touches  the  chord  or 
that  inward  sense  of  mystery  and  ro- 
mance which  holds  us  in  its  spell  with 
inalienable  power,  as  in  ^^  The  Ancient 
Mariner"  with  his  long  beard  and  glit- 
tering eye,  and  all  the  mysterious  cir- 
cumstances of  that  wild  ballad.  In  the 
eerie  story  of  ^'  Christabel "  the  same 
sentiment  is  felt ;  but  perhaps  we  have 
it  more  distinctly  rendered  in  the  visioi^ 
of  the  "stately  pleasure  dome"  and 
wondrous  garden  of  Kubla  Khan^ 
gloomy  horror  culminating  in  — 

that  deep  romantic  chasm  which  slantedf 
Down  the   green   hill   athwart   a  cedam 

cover ; 
A  savage  place,  as  holy  and  enchanted 
As   e'er   beneath    a   waning    moon   waa 

haunted 
By  woman  wailing  for  her  demon-lover. 

There  is  a  charm,  too,  partaking  of 
the  magic  in  that  little  song  in  the 
tragedy  "Remorse,"  which  I  remem- 
ber touched  me  in  my  youthful  days  byr 
its  pictorial  suggestiveness  :  — 

Hear,  sweet  spirit,  hear  the  spell, 
Lest  a  blacker  charm  compel  I 
So  shall  the  midnight  breezes  swell 
With  thy  deep,  long- lingering  kndL 

And  at  evening  evermore, 
In  a  chapel  on  the  shore, 
Shall  the  chanters  sad  and  saintly^ 
Yellow  tapers  burning  faintly, 
Doleful  masses  chant  for  thee  ; 
Miserere  Domine ! 
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Hark,  the  cadence  dies  away 
On  the  yellow  moonlit  sea : 

The  boatmen  rest  their  oars  and  say, 
Miserere  Domine ! 

In  this .  peculiar  form  of  suggestive- 
ness  Shakespeare  is  transcendent,  as 
he  is  in  every  oilier  respect.  He  con- 
centrates in  himself  the  experience  of 
all  times  and  peoples,  often  embodying 
in  his  verse  those  embryonic  moods 
and  feelings  which  would  appear  to  lie 
in  the  hearts  of  men  as  the  accumu- 
lated legacy  of  progressive  ages.  The 
world's  emotional  history  seems  to 
have  recorded  itself  on  the  tablets  of 
his  heart  ready  to  well  out  in  expres- 
sion, as  of  an  abundant  spring,  in 
every  direction.  These  felicitous  ren- 
derings of  undeveloped  moods  are  to 
be  found  scattered  in  his  writings 
everywhere  ;  indeed,  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  it  is  not  the  exercise  of  this 
power  of  reaching  the  personal  and 
familiar  in  all  of  us  which  constitutes 
the  chief  element  in  his  greatness  — 
tliat  touch  of  nature,  that  capability  of 
finding  out  the  soul's  secret,  dwelling 
on  it,  and  bringing  us  face  to  face 
with  our  nobler  capacities  and  those 
higher  instincts  which  enable  us  to 
raise  ourselves  above  ourselves  in 
a  wider  outlook  and  with  more  ex- 
tended sympathies.  These  indica- 
tions of  a  fine  genius  are  particularly 
plentiful  in  the  dramas  in  which 
supernntural  machinery  is  emi^loyed, 
as  "The  Tempest"  and  "A  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream."  The  songs 
scattered  in  the  pinys  are  often  con- 
spicuous in  this  characteristic.  When 
did  the  delicious  music  of  the  '^  dainty 
Ariel's"  song  first  strike  the  ear, 
*'  Where  the  bee  sucks  there  suck  I "  ? 
By  what  far  seas,  on  what  remote 
shore,  have  we  heard  aerial  voices 
piping,  "  Come  unto  these  yellow 
sands  t  "  and,  "  Full  fathom  five  thy 
father  lies,'^  with  their  wandering 
echoes  of  barking  dogs,  crowing  cocks, 
and  scarce  heard  sound  of  distant 
bells  7  Who  that  has  sojourned  in 
old  farmhouses  in  early  days  in  the 
wintry  season  does  not  preserve  the 
memory  as  of  a  precious  dream  :  the 
icicle-fringed     eaves,     the     fieldsman 


blowing  his  benumbed  fingers,  th6: 
buxom  and  somewhat  untidy  lass  that 
"keels  the  pot,"  the  rough  and  dirty 
country  ways,  the  sharply  blowing- 
wind,  the  wearisome  Sunday's  sermon,, 
and  the  coughing  congregation,  the- 
ory of  the  melancholy  owl  at  night,  a» 
the  half-dreamer  lies  tucked  up  cosily 
in  a  feather  bed  under  the  thatched' 
roof  ?  To  some  of  us  these  pictures- 
would  seem  to  be  i)art  and  parcel  of 
our  being.  Fixed  indelibly  in  our 
hearts,  we  hardly  know  where  wfr 
received  them  or  how  they  got  there 
They  might  have  belonged  to  some: 
primitive  era  in  the  history  of  the  race 
which  oblivious  time  has  forgotten  to 
record  in  his  course.  But  there  they 
are,  silent,  sleeping,  ready  to  start  into 
life  at  the  call  of  the  necromancer. 
Nor  are  these  suggestions  of  outlying 
being  solely  retrospective  ;  they  some- 
times assume  the  significance  of  a  fore*- 
cast,  as  of  the 

prophetic  soul 
Of  the  wide  world  dreaming  on  things  to 
come, 

leading  us  to  the  higher  regions  of 
anticipatory  stages  of  existence  and 
opening  the  highest  possibilities  of  the 
soul  and  the  divine  life  within  us. 

Amongst  those  magic  verses  whicb 
capture  the  imagination  with  a  fine 
romantic  charm  must  certainly  be 
placed  the  two  stanzas  to  Rose  Aylmer 
by  Walter  Savage  Landor :  — 

Ah,  what  avails  the  sceptred  race, 

Ah,  what  the  form  divine : 
What  every  virtue,  every  grace  ! 

Rose  Aylmer,  all  were  thine. 
Rose  Aylmer,  whom  these  wakeful  eyes: 

May  weep,  but  never  see, 
A  night  of  memories  and  of  sighs 

I  consecrate  to  thee. 

Subtle  as  the  smell  of  primroses,  deli* 
cate  as  the  hues  of  the  cherry  blossom^ 
tender  as  spring's  first  clothing  of 
green,  the  sentiment  of  these  lines 
diffuses  itself  in  the  soul  and  becomes, 
embalmed  amongst  its  supreme  treas- 
ures. With  a  touch  as  reverent^  but 
not  quite  as  easy  and  graceful,  Robert 
Browning  takes  us  into  the  death*^ 
cliamhpr  of  his  "Beautiful  Evelynr 
Ho))e,"  and  sitting  by  her  side,  niakea 
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us  feel  llie  deep  sanctity  of  a  mourning 
sorrow  combined  with  the  soothing  and 
gentle  peace  that  comes  of  life's  last 
repose. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  gives  us  a  mental 
picture  in  his  incompleted  poem  ^*  Cyn- 
thia,'' which,  to  my  mind,  may  go  in 
the  same  plaintive  category,  as  from 
the  hand  of  a  master-poet.  It  is  that 
of  a  shepherd  who  has  lost  the  spring 
of  his  life  in  the  person  of  a  beloved 
mistress,  to  whom  all  the  good  of  life 
Jias  passed  away  in  one  forlorn  alas  I 
The  poet  apostrophizes  him  :  — 

Unfold  thy  flocks  and  leave  them  to  the 
fields, 
To  feed  on  hills  or  dales  where  likes 
them  best, 
Of  what  the  summer  and  the  springtime 
yields,* 
For  Love   and  Time   have   given  thee 
leave  to  rest. 

In  the  same  strain  may  be  mentioned 
the  poems  of  Henry  Kirke  White, 
which  are  almost  all  laid  in  the  sombre 
tints  of  gloom  and  despondency.  We 
hear  the  '*  doleful  wind "  sighing 
through  his  pages  in  lamenting  tones, 
as  through  a  forest  of  pines  on  a  chill 
autumn  evening ;  it  is  laden  with  the 
distant  murmur  of  the  dashing  main, 
and  we  seem  to  recognize  the  faintly 
heard  cry  of  the  perishing  seaman  in 
the  dying  fall  of  the  wailing  blast  as  it 
hurries  pitilessly  by.  Or  in  the  still 
night  season  we  see  the  willow  droop- 
ing over  the  lonely  grave  with  dim 
shadows  in  the  cold  moonlight,  the 
glow-worm  sliinins:  amongst  the  grass 
with  subdued  radiance,  like  the  last 
gleam  of  a  fallen  star,  whilst  ghostly 
shades  flit  hither  and  thither  in  weird 
dance.  Or  we  watch  with  the  pale 
student  bending  over  \m  book  at  the 
midnight  hour,  or  see  him  lift  a  pen- 
al ve  eye  to  the  moon  sailing  slowly 
and  tranquilly  amount  thinly  veiling 
clouds,  his  heart  swelling  with  emo- 
tional fulness  and  the  big  tears  starting 
to  his  eye. 

Amongst  those  verses  which  cast  a 
solfimn  spell  over  the  mind  and  seize  it 
with  a  supernatural  and  eerie  terror, 
may  be  cited  the  stanza  in  TickelPs 
ballad,  "  Lucy  and  Colin,"  wherein  the 


love-lorn  maiden,  surrounded  by  the 
portents  of  death,  cries  :  — 

I  hear  a  voice  you  cannot  iiear, 
Which  says  I  must  not  stay ; 

I  see  a  hand  you  cannot  see. 
Which  beckons  me  away. 

Spending  a  long  Italian  summer  at 
the  little  town  of  Assisi  on  Apenoine 
slopes  —  who  that  has  ever  visited  it 
will  forget  its  piled-up  churches  and 
that  marvellous  eye-sweep  of  the  valley 
of  Foligno  lying  beneath  it  I  —  with  a 
Spanish  artist  who  had  resided  in  En- 
gland (Ribera,  the  well-known  gaire 
painter),  speaking  of  English  poetry 
and  comparing  it  with  that  of  his  own 
country,  he  said  to  me,  ^^  There  are  two 
verses  in  the  English  language  which 
captivate  me  more  than  any  others  I 
know.  They  have  an  endearing  sweet- 
ness in  them  which  soothes  the  mind 
with  a  feeling  of  repose  conveyed  with 
a  delicacy  of  touch  to  which  I  know  no 
parallel.'*  He  then  repeated  to  me  the 
opening  lines  of  Goldsmith's  ballad 
"  Edwin  and  Angelina  :  "  — 

Turn,  gentle  Hermit  of  the  dale, 

And  guide  my  lonely  way, 
To  where  yon  taper  cheers  the  vale 

With  hospiUble  ray. 

For  here  forlorn  and  lost  I  tread. 
With  fainting  steps  and  slow  ; 

Where  wilds  immeasurably  spread. 
Seem  lengthening  as  I  go. 

Indeed,  the  whole  bnllnd  conveys  an 
ideal  of  tenderness  and  chivalrous  loy- 
alty, which  in  spite  of  innumerable  in- 
congruities and  absurdities,  fascinates 
the  imagination  in  its  fanciful  realiza- 
tion. 

In  an  analogous  spirit  of  ingenious 
trust  and  (sincerity,  do  we  not  also  go 
back  to  the  soul  of  gentleness  and  a 
fine  courtesy  in  the  following  lines  of 
an  old  ballad  referring  to  the  time 
when  salutations  were  not  meanloglcss 
phrases  of  custom  and  convention  ? — 

Their  greetings  very  seft, 
Good-morrow,  very  kind  ; 

How  sweet  they  sounded  oft 
Before  we  were  refined  ! 

In  the  poems  of  the  American  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  we  seem  to  have  many  retro- 
spective glimpses  opened  within  us  of 
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an  obscure  and  semi-obliterated  past. 
His  poem  *'  Tlie  Raven  "  abounds  with 
vague  suggestions  which  recall  those 
dreamj  hints  and  hidden  records  as  of 
a  history  written  in  cipher,  of  which  we 
seem  here  and  there  to  regain  the  frag- 
mentary key.  In  what  weird  region  of 
the  soul  was  it  that  he  saw  the 

Lakes  that  endlessly  outspread 
Thehr  lone  waters,  lone  and  dead,  - 
Their  still  waters,  still  and  chilly 
With  the  snows  of  the  lollhig  lily? 

Surely  we  have  seen  them  too.  It  may 
be  in  a  dream  or  in  the  souPs  long 
journey ings  in  the  mortal  sphere  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  its  loneliness.  Then 
there  is  that  strange  '*  City  in  the  Sea," 
deserted  and  desolate,  over  which 
reigns  King  Death,  the  spirit  of  disso- 
lution. We  have  seen  the  evening 
light  thrown  up  from  the  glassy  sur- 
face of  its  sleeping  waters  in  ghnslly 
reflection,  as  of  the  gleaming  of  a  dead 
man's  eye.  The  mouldering  masonry, 
the  crumbling  towers  and  shrines,  the 
pallid  walls  and  flashing  spires  on 
which  the  very  grass  and  moss  have 
long  since  shrivelled  in  decay,  bending 
towards  the  all-engulfing  waters  in  the 
unbroken  silence  of  an  extinct  world, 
are  not  unfamiliar  to  us.  But  where 
and  to  what  strange  depth  of  our  being 
shall  we  look  for  the  counterpart  of 
this  city  of  desolation,  this  outworn 
monument  of  a  ruined  and  fallen  exist- 
ence, the  symbol  of  life  effete,  of  an 
exhausted  vitality,  the  corpse  and 
framework  of  an  organism  from  which 
all  life  has  departed  ? 

Have  we  not  lived  with  the  poet  also 
in  his  haunted  palace  ? 

Banners,  yellow,  glorious,  golden. 
On  its  roof  did  float  and  flow. 

This  —  all  this  —  was  in  the  olden 
Time  long  ago. 

Tes,  we  have  lived  in  this  palace  in 
days  of  yore.  We  have  looked  through 
its  luminous  windows  and  seen  its 

Spirits  moving  musically 
To  a  lute*  8  well-tun^d  law. 

We  have  listened  to  the  troop  of  echoes 
sinsrinfifthe  wit  and  wisdom  of  the  reff- 
nant  soul.    But  alas  for  the  poet,  that 


evil   things   should    have   robbed    the 
monarch  of  his  high  estate,  which  now 

Is  but  a  dim-remembered  story 
Of  the  old  time  entombed  ! 

And  travellers,  now,  within  that  valley 

Through  the  red  litten  windows  see 
Vast  forms  that  move  fantastically 

To  a  discordant  melody  ; 
While,  like  a  ghastly  rapid  river, 

Through  the  pale  door 
A  hideous  throng  rush  out  forever, 

And  laugh — but  smile  no  more. 

In  the  following  verses  given  in 
Notes  and  Queries,  May  3,  1856,  there 
is  the  ring  of  a  pathetic  accent  which 
reaches  the  heart  in  the  same  unex- 
plained and  inexplicable  way.  They 
have  the  power  to  strike  a  responsive 
chord  within  us,  akin  to  that  of  the 
lute-string  of  Raphael  —  the  echo  from 
some  forlorn  recess  of  Helicon,  haunt 
of  tlie  saddest  of  the  Muses. 

Could   ye   come    back    to   me,    Douglas, 
Douglas, 

In  the  old  likeness  that  I  knew, 
I  would  be  so  faithful,  so  loving,  Douglas, 

Douglas,  Douglas,  tender  and  true.  . 

Never  a  scornful  word  should  pain  ye  : 
rd  smile  as  sweet  as  the  angels  do  ; 

Sweet  as  your  smile  on  me  shone  ever, 
Douglas,  Douglas,  tender  and  true. 

Oh,  to  call  back  the  days  that  are  not ! 

My  eyes  were  blinded,  your  words  were 
few, 
Do  you  know  the  truth  now  up  in  heaven, 

Douglas,  Douglas,  tender  and  true  ? 

I  was  not  half  worthy  of  you,  Douglas, 
Douglas, 

Not  half  worthy  the  like  of  you  : 
Now  all  men  beside  are  to  me  like  shadows  ; 

I  love  you,  Douglas,  tender  and  true. 

Stretch   out  your  hand   to  me,  Douglas, 
Douglas ; 
Drop  foi^veness  from  heaven  like  dew. 
As  I  lay  my  heart  on  jour  dead  heart, 
Douglas, 
Douglas,  Douglas,  tender  and  true. 

In  a  broader  and  less  distinctive 
manner  this  undefiimble  sentiment  is 
met. with  in  much  popular  poetry.  It 
makes  itself  felt  in  such  poems  as 
Gray's  "  Elecry,"  Milton's  **  L'  Allegro »» 
and  '*  II  Penseroso,"  and  in  many  pas« 
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sages  of  the  old  dramatists,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Marlowe's  well-known  lines. 

Oh,  thou  art  fairer  than  a  summer's  night 
Clad  in  the  heauty  of  a  thousand  stars. 

Or  Suckling's  — 

Her  face  is  like  the  milky  way  i'  th'  sky, 
A  meeting  of  gentle  lights  without  a  namor 

Or  as  in  Fletcher's  fine  verse  in  the 
"Faithful  Shepherdess,"  in  which  we 
do  not  merely  read  of  the  dawn,  but 
actually  toitness  it. 

See  the  day  begins  to  break 
And  the  light  shoots  like  a  streak 
Of  subtle  fire,  the  wind  blows  cold 
While  the  morning  doth  unfold. 

Indications  of  the  same  sentiment  are 
also  found  in  many  old  songs  and  bal- 
lads. 

I  must  not  stray  too  far  from  the 
native  tontrue,  but  I  may  venture  to 
mention  one  or  two  instances  of  this 
transcendent  quality  in  the  Italian  of 
Dante.  To  a  native  of  Italy  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  point  out  the  entranc- 
ing effect  conveyed  in  the  caressing 
tones  with  which  Francesca  da  Bimini 
addresses  Dante  when  he  calls  upon 
her  and  her  consort  to  come  and  speak 
to  him  in  the  well-known  passage  of 
the  "  Inferno  :  "  — 

O  animal  grazioso  e  benigno  I 

**0  being  gracious  and  benign  I " 
Translated,  the  difference  is  as  great  as 
that  between  the  back  and  the  front  of 
a  mirror,  although  the  meaning  may  be 
the  same.  Then  there  are  the  immor- 
tal lines  descriptive  of  the  evening 
hour,  which  could  only  have  been  writ- 
ten by  an  Italian  in  Italy  :  — 

Era  gill  Pora  che  volge  il  disio 

Ai  naviganti  e  intenerisce  il  core 
Lo  d!  c*  han  detto  a'  dolci  amici  addlo ; 

E  che  lo  nuovo  peregrin  d'amore 
Punge,  se  ode  squilla  di  lontano, 

Che  paia  il  giomo  pianger  che  si  more. 
The  tenderness  of  the  imagery  and  its 
emotional  suggestiveness  are  certainly 
nnmntched  in  any  other  literature,  nor 
do  I  know  six  lines  of  any  language  in 
which  the  utterance  is  so  compressed, 
the  diction  so  choice,  the  sentiment 
BO  touching,  unless  it  be  by  the  same 


writer  in  the  divine  sonnet  to  his  b& 
loved  Beatrice,  beginning — 

Tanto  gentile  e  tanto  onesta  pare 
La  Donna  mia,  etc, 

in  which  the  very  language  has  re- 
ceived apotheosis,  and  has  become  a 
medium  of  converse  for  angelic  soula 
in  a  celestial  atmosphere. 

But  enough.  The  thoughtful  reader 
will  already  have  grasped  the  impres- 
sion intended  to  be  conveyed  in  tliia 
paper,  of  a  supersensuous  something 
in  the  cream  of  the  best  poetry,  wliich^ 
though  impossible  to  analyze,  hardly  ta 
designate,  has  the  power  of  reaching- 
those  underlying  emotions  and  senti- 
ments concealed  in  the  soul's  secret 
treasure-house,  at  present  dormant  and 
latent,  but  which  may  perhaps  at  some 
future  period  in  the  history  of  the  race 
be  unfolded  and  developed  on  the 
heights  of  a  superior  evolution,  whea 
that  which  is  now  merely  hinted  at 
and  indicated  will  become  the  normal 
status  and  condition  of  the  soul's  ordi- 
nary life  and  being. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Oentnry* 
SmOLE  CHAMBER  **  DEMOCBATS." 
Br  R.  WALLACE,  M.P. 

I  LIFT  up  my  voice  in  the  capacity 
of  a  humble  but  disappointed  Demo- 
crat.  When  Lord  Bosebery,  at  Brad- 
ford, pronounced  the  seemingly  fateful 
words  "  Constitutional  Bevision,"  and,, 
throwing  down  the  gage,  stated  that  it 
was  for  us  to  back  him  up,  I  thought  I 
saw  the  dream  of  a  lifetime  fulfilled, 
and  a  noble  and  perfected  sclieme  of 
popular  institutions  rising  on  the  ruins 
of  a  demolished  anti-Democratic  sys- 
tem. But  months  and  the  Cardiff" 
Conference  have  passed  away,  and  we 
do  not  seem  to  be  much  forwarder. 
Everybody  keeps  staring  at  the  gage 
which  Lord  Bosebery  threw  down, 
apparently  wondering  what  sort  of 
structure  it  is,  but  nobody  —or,  at  all 
events,  nobody  of  much  consequence 
—  iroes  and  backs  Lord  Bosebery  up, 
Mr.  Labonchere  keeps  dedarinsr  once 
a  week  that  the  agitation  against  the 
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Qouse  of  Lords  has  falleu  flat ;  not  the 
best  way,  one  might  think,  of  helping 
it  to  get  upon  its  legs.  Of  course  Mr. 
Labouchere  blames  Lord  Rosebery. 
In  these  latter  days  Mr.  Labouchere, 
to  use  a  cant  phrase,  seems  to  have  got 
Boaebery  on  the  brain.  For  some  rea- 
son or  other,  the  prime  minister  has 
become  his  bite  noire,  or  diaholua  ex 
machinay  good  to  untie  any  Icnot  and 
explain  the  inexplicable.  If  the  quar- 
tern loaf  or  the  Luddites  were  unex- 
pectedly to  rise,  I  have  no  doubt  Mr. 
Labouchere  would  say  that  Lord  Rose- 
bery was  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  would 
assign  the  same  cause  for  any  sudden 
replenishment  of  the  butchers'  shops 
with  large  blue  flies.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Lord  Rose- 
bery taking  the  Leeds  movement  by 
the  hand  in  the  name  of  the  govern- 
ment, it  would  by  this  time  have  been 
buried  and  forgotten. 

Whether  it  was  wise  from  a  tactical 
point  of  view  to  give  the  Leeds  people 
so  much  of  their  head  may,  I  think, 
be  reverently  questioned.  Mr.  La- 
bouchere is  probably  right  in  thinking 
that  a  good  many  professing  Liberals 
are  not  so  bitter  against  the  Peers  as 
he  is,  or  says  he  is.  Some  of  them  are 
very  willing  to  become  Peers  them- 
selves, and  clutch  at  baronetcies  in 
default  of  better.  Others  of  them  arc 
staggered  by  the  quasi-Socialisms  which 
they  ascribe  to  prominent  members 
of  the  government.  The  propertied 
classes  in  general,  small  as  well  as 
great,  were  probably  never  less  discon- 
tented with  the  peerage  than  they  are 
at  this  moment,  while  the  holders  and 
friends  of  threatened  privileges  and 
monopolies  intensify  their  support  in 
proportion  as  danger  seems  to  draw 
near.  From  various  causes,  many  who 
not  so  long  ago  were  of  a  different 
mind  would  now  rather  bear  the  Lords 
they  have  than  fly  to  others  that  they 
know  not  of.  In  the  circumstances  I 
do  not  feel  charmed  with  the  prospect 
of  going  to  the  country  on  a  cry  of 
"  Down  with  the  Lords."  I  think  it  is 
as  likely  as  not  that  Lord  Salisbury  and 
Mr.  Balfour  may  come  back  to  power, 
when  the  first  thing  they  will  do  will  be 


to  put  such  repairs  on  the  House  of 
Lords  as  shall  keep  it  standing  for  per- 
haps the  better  part  of  another  gen- 
eration, a  lasting  sorrow  to  earnest 
Democrats  who  hoped  they  might  live 
to  see  the  day  of  greater  things. 

At  the  same  time  I  have  great  faith 
in  the  present  prune  minister's  long- 
sightedness and  tenacity  of  ultimate 
purpose,  and  cannot  but  believe  that 
when  he  took  this  matter  up,  h^  saw 
his  way  to  a  conclusion  that  should  be 
neither  lame  nor  impotent ;  and  the 
general  cause  being  so  good,  I  regret 
there  should  be  such  a  necessity  of 
whistling  for  a  wind  in  its  favor,  and 
tliat  the  supply  of  siffleurs  is  so  unsat- 
isfactory, whether  as  regards  numbers 
or  sibilancy.  For  this  state  of  things  I 
regard  the  Leeds  Resolution  and  its 
framers  as  very  greatly  to  blame.  I 
cannot  see  how  that  proposal  can  be 
made  the  means  of  awakening  any 
Democratic  enthusiasm  worth  speak- 
ing of,  and  certainly  nothing  like  the 
amount  that  will  be  wanted  for  terror- 
izing the  Lords  into  acquiescing  and 
assisting  in  their  own  extinction.  It 
neither  says  *'  Down  with  the  Lords " 
nor  *'Up  with  the  People,"  and  both 
will  require  to  be  shouted  pretty  loudly 
and  often  before  those  of  us  who  want 
them  can  have  our  way.  Lord  Rose- 
bery most  wisely,  as  I  venture  to  think, 
intimated  that  on  the  Lords  ques- 
tion, if  the  nation  piped,  the  ministry 
would  dance.  Whereupon  Dr.  Spence 
Watson's  "machine"  men,  without 
loss  of  time,  held  a  convention  of  their 
English  Liberal  Federation  at  Leeds, 
and  in  a  fine  frenzy  of  '*  predominant 
partnership,"  which  appeared  to  forget 
such  trifles  as  Scotch,  Irish,  and  prob- 
ably Welsh  opinion,  composed  in  the 
name  of  the  British  people  the  melody 
which  Mr.  Labouchere  has  christened 
the  *' Irreducible  Minimum."  As  a 
piece  of  political  dance-music,  however, 
it  seems  an  inefficacious  production. 
There  is  not  a  parliamentary  fandango 
or  waltz  in  it,  and  if  the  prime  min- 
ister and  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer must,  as  Mr.  Labouchere 
insists,  "toe  the  line"  in  the  needful 
and  united  pas  de  deux,  it  will  have  to 
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be  the  work  of  anollier  than  the  light 
aud  faulastic  digit  knowu  to  saltatory 
tradition. 

The  Scottish  Liberal  Federation,  iu 
a  coufereuce  held  by  tliem  in  Edin- 
burgh, also  framed  a  resoluiion,  but  of 
less  uncertain  sound  than  the  Leeds 
fiasco.  The  Edinburgh  Resolution, 
with  refreshing  democratic  consistency 
and  empliasiSy  demands  the  complete 
abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords,  while, 
by  restricting  itself  to  the  destruction 
of  an  "  hereditary  and  irresponsible  " 
Chamber,  it  at  once  loyally  conforms 
to  the  counsel  of  the  prime  minister, 
when  he  deprecated  the  present  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  of  one  or  two 
Chambers,  after  having,  for  excep- 
tional reasons  assigned,  himself  fully 
and  forcibly  argued  the  matter  in  favor 
of  the  second  of  the  *  alternatives  ; 
while  at  the  same  time  it  leaves  the 
field  open  for  the  consideration  of 
those  expedients  of  an  elective  senate, 
or  Referendum,  or  shorter  Parlia- 
ments, which,  either  separately  or  in 
combination,  have  been  adopted  by  the 
most  advanced  democratic  nations  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  to  the  people 
the  continuous  control  of  their  parlia- 
mentary institutions.  The  Leeds  de- 
liverance, on  the  other  hand,  does  the 
very  contrary  of  all  this.  Professing 
to  be  a  democratic  utterance,  it  de- 
clines, as  already  said,  to  cry  '*  Down 
with  the  Lords,"  but  leaves  them 
standing  in  all  their  ornamental  inan- 
ity ;  while  it  equally  declines  to  cry 
"Up  with  the  People,"  but  after,  as 
Mr.  Labouchere  explicitly  and  even 
exultantly  avows,  emancipating  the 
House  of  Commons  into  a  single  un- 
checked legislative  Chamber,  leaves 
the  people  without  a  vestige  or  pre- 
tence of  a  hold  over  their  own  parlia- 
mentary creation  and  agency.  The 
cleavage  of  international  opinion  be- 
tween the  distinct  and  consistent 
pronouncement  of  the  Edinburgh  Con- 
ference and  the  congeries  of  contra- 
dictory futilities  embodied  in  the  Leeds 
emanation  is  obvious  and  unmis- 
takable, and  not  to  be  mended  except 
by  a  plump  and  plain  recantation  on 
one  side  or  the  other. 


Among  the  many  inconveniences 
created  for  serious  Democrats  by  the 
Leeds  declaration  is  that  of  being 
unable  to  accept  the  caution  given  by 
the  prime  minister  against  a  premature 
discussion  of  the  unicameral  or  bicam- 
eral system  of  legislation.  If  Lord 
Rosebery  wishes  his  direction  obeyed^ 
he  must  get  Messieurs  the  Leeds 
botchers  to  begin  —  to  say  nothing  of 
several  of  his  own  Cabinet  colleagues. 
No  one  is  louder  than  they  are  in 
maintaining  that  the  question  of  one 
Chamber  or  two  is  not  at  present  be- 
fore the  country.  As  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  that  is  in  a  sense  true,  be- 
cause they  have  already  decided  the 
question  in  their  own  favor.  They 
start  "  Constitutional  Revision  "  with  a 
single  Chamber,  divested  of  every 
«crap  of  effective  safeguard  or  check  in 
the  popular  name  —  an  entirely  new 
thing  in  constitutional  re-adjustment ; 
for  although,  to  a  Democrat,  the  House 
of  Lords  may  be  a  very  bad  Second 
Chamber,  it  announces,  by  its  place 
in  the  Constitution,  the  principle  of 
intercameral  control  in  the  public  in- 
terest. But  our  Leeds  constitution- 
makers  change  all  that.  Theoretically 
and  practically  alike,  they  endow  the 
House  of  Commons  with  absolute  legis- 
lative irresponsibility  and  carte  blanche^ 
and  having  thus  created  a  brand-new 
Single  Chamber  system,  they  say 
hush  I  not  a  word  just  now  about 
Single  or  Second  Chamber.  Oh  no  I 
we  must  never  mention  it.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  ripe.  By  and  by  there  will 
come  a  time.  I  ask,  was  tliere  ever 
such  an  impudent  instance  of  the  friiir 
preaching  against  thieviug  with  the 
pudding  in  his  sleeve?  You  eat  the 
chestnuts,  and  then  propose  that  we 
shall  discuss  the  question  of  their 
possession  in  the  dim  and  distant 
future.  And  you  really  think  you  are 
going  to  take  me  in  so  ?  I  conld  get 
angry  with  these  Leeds  people,  if  I 
thought  they  fully  knew  what  they 
were  doing. 

Of  course  they  point  to  another  part 
of  their  Resolution  where  they  profess 
to  keep  the  House  still  going  as  if  it 
were  a  Second  Chamber  for  some  par- 
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liaraentary  purpose.  But  that  is  the 
feeble  and  faltering  Leeds  way,  eating 
their  cake  and  pretending  still  to  have 
it.  They  try  to  palter  with  us  in  a 
doable  sense,  and  they  break  down, 
even  at  that.  They  kill  the  House  of 
Lords  as  a  legislative  body  —  ^'  clipping 
their  wings,"  Mr.  Bryce  calls  it,  stab- 
bing them  to  the  heart  being  the 
matter  of  fact  —  next,  they  make  a 
mummy  of  it,  decking  it  with  coronet 
and  ermine  or  other  robes,  and  all  the 
defunct's  paraphernalia  ;  then  they  go 
so  far  as  to  arrange  for  occasional  re- 
appearances of  its  ghost  for  the  benefit 
of  Borderlanders,  and  having  done  all 
this,  they  put  on  a  grave  face,  and  say 
that  we  still  have  a  Second  Chamber. 
I  call  that  political  ^^  smashing."  If  it 
were  applied  to  banknotes,  it  would  be 
heanl  of  at  the  Old  Bailey.  Is  a  dead 
man  anybody  ?  What  more  is  a  stran- 
gled senate  ?  The  brazenness  of  the 
Leeds  combinationists  in  this  matter 
is  almost  beyond  belief,  till  you  have 
looked  into  it.  I  quote  from  their 
mouthpiece,  the  Speaker ^  surely  the 
sedatest  organ  of  revolution  that  ever 
essayed  that  fiery  function,  and  which, 
as  is  well  known,  is  under  the  compe- 
tent editorial  charge  of  Sir  Wemyss 
Reid,  the  putative,  or  rather  jactita- 
tive,  father  of  the  Leeds  abortion. 

It  is  being  made  clear  [says  the  Speaker] 
to  the  appreheiisions  of  the  timid  among 
our  own  party  that  the  triumph  of  this  de- 
mand [i.e.,  for  abolishing  the  Lords*  veto] 
will  not  involve,  as  some  have  supposed, 
the  sweeping  away  of  every  safeguard 
a^inst  hasty  and  violent  legislative  action. 
Whatever  opinions  men  may  hold  on  the 
abstract  question  of  a  Second  Chamber^  we 
know  of  no  section  among  Liberals  which 
Is  not  prepared  to  admit  that  we  need  to 
take  some  precautions  against  hurried  or 
panic-stricken  action  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  is  the  growing  belief  of  many 
who  are  joining  in  the  movement  against 
the  veto  of  the  Peers  that  the  removal  of 
that  veto  will  tend  to  make  the  House  of 
Lords  stronger,  as  an  advisory  and  con- 
sultative Chamber,  than  it  is  at  present. 

Then,  after  another  fortnight's  med- 
itation, the  Speaker  advances  to  the 
conviction  that, 


If,  for  the  future,  the  House  fd  Lords 
shall  have  the  power  of  rejecting  a  bill  in 
one  session,  but  shall  be  compelled  to  pasa 
it  in  the  next  session  If  it  be  again  sent  up 
to  it  by  the  House  of  Commons,  we  shall 
have  a  real  security  against  hasty  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Representative  Chamber,  as 
well  as  against  any  attempt  on  Its  part  to 
tyrannize  over  the  nation. 

In  other  words,  eager  Democrats  like 
myself  are  asked  to  believe  that,  under 
the  Leeds  treatment  of  amputating 
their  powers  and  degrading  their  posi- 
tion, the  Lords  will  find  salvation  so 
rapidly  and  learn  sweet  reasonableness 
so  completely  that  they  will  not  only 
pass  post-haste  all  Liberal  bills  sent  up 
to  them,  but  will  stop  all  maleficent 
Tory  measures,  like  the  Crimes  Act^ 
say,  as  long  as  they  can,  and  only  con- 
sent to  them  when  compelled  by  a 
"  hasty  "  or  "  tyrannical  "  Tory  House 
of  Commons,  acting  under  the  revised 
constitution.  The  Ethiopian  can  be 
made  to  change  his  skin  by  tying  his 
hands  behind  his  back,  and  the  leopard 
his  spots  by  drawing  his  teeth,  and  a 
crowd  of  epistolary  contributors  to  the 
Speaker  J  most  of  them,  to  judge  by 
their  writing,  ladies  of  experience^ 
using  masculine  pseudonymes,  wel- 
come the  new  political  physiology  with 
a  chorus  of  applause.  As,  however^ 
the  Speaker  in  the  following  week  has- 
tened to  explain  that  the  '•^  next "  ses- 
sion might  be  commenced  and  tho 
*' hasty"  or  "tyrannical"  legislation 
forced  through  within  twenty-four,  or 
at  most  forty-eight,  hours  after  perpe- 
tration, it  has  perhaps  a  right  to  be 
acquitted  of  the  folly  of  its  own  vain 
imaginings  ;  although  where,  in  that 
case,  the  promised  '*  real  security "  is 
to  come  from  not  even  the  kaleidoscop- 
ically  shifting  wisdom  of  the  l^eaker 
has  yet  been  able  to  suggest. 

But  the  whole  thing  is  so  ludicrously 
unreasonable  that  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  avoid  suspecting  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Leeds  wire-pullers  to  throw 
dust  in  our  ej'es  for  some  purpose 
which  will  not  bear  avowal.  We  are 
assured  that  the  hereditary  principle  is 
so  evil  in  its  operation  that  it  entirely 
unfits  the  Lords  for  doing  the  work  of 
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«  Second  Chamber,  leading  them,  as 
Mr.  Bryce  showed  at  Aberdeen,  from 
the  mere  position  in  which  they  are 
placed,  systenialically  to  obstruct  Lib- 
eral and  accelerate  Tory  measures.  In 
the  next  breath  we  are  invited  to  be- 
lieve that  this  same  hereditary  principle 
is  so  beneficent  in  its  influence  that  it 
makes  the  House  of  Lords  the  wisest 
and  justest  tribunal  of  legislative  crili- 
•cism  to  be  had  anywhere  or  anyhow, 
«o  much  so  that  they  may  be  safely 
trusted  with  suspending  bills  for  forty- 
•eight  hours  or  even  longer,  they  are  so 
•certain  to  do  it  impartially  and  well. 
When  it'  is  a  question  of  veto,  hered- 
ity is  the  abomination  of  desolation  ; 
ivhen  it  is  a  question  of  advice,  hered- 
ity is  the  fountain  of  wisdom.  It  is  a 
iiurailiation  to  have  to  argue  such  a 
question  ;  but  I  suppose  I  must  go 
through  the  form  of  asking,  Wliat 
makes  the  Lords  reject  Liberal  meas- 
ures ?  What  but  their  Tory  convic- 
tions or  prejudices  arising,  as  every 
Democrat  must  hold,  by  a  psychological 
necessity,  out  of  their  mental  position 
as  inheritors  of  unjust  class  privileges 
and  monopolies  ?  Will  these  convic- 
tions or  prejudices  cease  to  be,  or  turn 
to  tlie  opposite,  because  they  are  de- 
nied an  accustomed  practical  outlet  ? 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  Lords  take  to 
wasting  their  time  in  the  vain  formali- 
ties of  cnlicising  bills  or  correcting 
draftsmanship,  they  will  naturally  do  it 
as  bitterly  as  they  can,  so  as  to  help 
their  Commons'  friends  the  better. 
Deprived  of  powder  and  shot,  they  will 
-make  all  the  harder  a  fight  with  the 
4>utt  end  of  the  gun. 

To  retain  the  House  of  Lords  as  an 
a<l vising  body  is  simply,  as  every  true 
Democrat  must  believe,  to  retain  pre- 
•oisely  the  worst  advice  that  is  to  be 
had,  so  bad  that  you  have  had  to  set  on 
foot  this  very  movement  to  prevent 
your  proposed  advisers  from  ever  act- 
ing on  it.  You  would  be  better  off,  as 
you  must  think,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Times  J  or  the  Horse  Guards,  or  Convo- 
«ati(m,  or  Cogers  Hall.  Why,  then,  do 
you  insist  on  keeping  it  ?  Why  do  you 
not  adopt  the  Scotch  national  demand, 
and  go  in  for  the  abolition  of  the  Lords 


altogether  ?  What  sort  of  Democrats 
are  you  if  you  shudder  at  tliat  pro- 
posal ?  You  say  it  is  too  sweeping, 
and  could  not  be  carried.  Why  not? 
If  you  are  able  to  raise  such  a  storm 
against  the  Lords  as  to  frighten  them 
into  surrendering  their  "  veto,"  do  you 
think  they  would  fight  to  the  death  for 
the  chance  of  offering  you  "  advice  "  ? 
If  you  can  capture  the  substance,  will 
the  shadow  cost  you  much  trouble  ? 
My  knowledge  of  dukes  is  neither  ex- 
tensive nor  peculiar,  but  such  observa- 
tions of  them  as  I  liave  been  able  to 
take  lead  me  to  believe  that  their  fault 
does  not  lie  in  thinking  too  hunibly  of 
themselves,  and  that  they  will  not 
thank  you  for  this  empty  function  of 
correcting  draftsmanship,  and  suspend- 
ing bills  for  fort3'-eight  hours,  and  giv- 
ing advice  which  will  not  be  taken.  I 
should  expect  them  to  prefer  being 
improved  out  of  the  Constitution  alto- 
gether, so  as  to  be  competent  for 
election  into  the  House  of  Commons  or 
any  representative  senate  it  may  be 
necessary  to  create.  Why,  then,  are 
you  afraid  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of 
the  whole  abuse  ?  Can  it  be  that  the 
evil  principle  of  hereditary  honor  —  an 
absurdity  not  less  flagrant  and  scarcely 
less  mischievous  than  the  cognate  ab- 
surdity of  hereditary  power  —  has  done 
its  work  of  debauching  the  national 
sense  of  reverence  so  thoroughly  that, 
with  all  your  demociatism,  you  are  still 
a  "flunkey"  at  heart,  and  tremble  to 
lay  an  irreverent  hand  on  the  fetish  of 
false  dignity  ;  or  is  it  that  you  know  of 
so  many  of  the  wealthier  members  of 
your  party  who,  whether  spontaneously 
or  under  conjugal  stimulus,  desire  to 
play  at  Lords  in  the  gilded  chamber, 
that  you  hesitate  to  estrange  them  by 
smothering  their  popinjay  ambitions  ? 
I  find  it  difficult  otherwise  to  explain 
your  behavior. 

In  these  circumstances  I  am  not  sur- 
prised to  hear  complaints  of  the  apathy 
with  which  the  Leeds  Resolution  has 
been  received,  and  to  find  Sir  Wemyss 
Reid  himself  acknowledging  last  month 
in  the  pages  of  this  review  that  "  there 
have  been  no  signs  in  any  of  the  recent 
elections  of   any  outburst  of  popular 
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^nthusiasni  in  favur  of  the  agilaiioii/' 
How  could  lliere  be  ?  It  is  impossible 
4o  arouse  the  democratic  spirit  of  the 
country  by  a  proposal  to  spare  the 
hereditary  principle  wheu  it  would  be 
«o  easy  to  give  it  its  death-wouud,  aud 
by  affectiug  to  keep  ou  the  House  of 
Lords  uuder  the  ridiculously  transpar- 
ent pretence  of  using  it  as  a  sort  of 
Second  Chamber,  after  having  deprived 
it  of  Second  Chamber  powers  and 
properties  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
iacarably  unfitted  for  Second  Chamber 
pari)oses.  Without  aiming  at  any  one 
person  more  than  another,  I  will  say 
that  liouest  zeal  cannot  be  evoked  by 
dishonest  devices.  But  I  find  short- 
coming in  the  Leeds  Resolution,  not 
only  on  the  sham  side  of  it,  but  equally, 
or  rather  more  conspicuously  and  disas- 
trously, on  the  side  of  it  where  it  is  a 
reality.  Disentangled  from  all  the  pre- 
texts with  whidi  it  is  complicated,  the 
Leeds  Resolution  is  a  declaration  in 
favor  of  government,  through  a  single 
legislative  Chamber  unchecked  and  un- 
controlled. Its  cry  is  really  not  so 
much  *'Down  with  the  Lords"  aud 
*'  Up  with  the  Commons "  as  **  Up 
with  the  Commons  "  and  "  Down  with 
the  people,"  and  that  is  an  oligarchic 
and  not  a  democratic  cry.  I  shall  be 
told,  of  course,  that  "Up  with  the 
Commons  "  means  *'  Up  with  the  peo- 
ple," because  the  Commons  and  the 
people  are  the  same  thing.  I  have 
«een  that  averred  in  naked  print.  But 
it  is  not  true  in  fact,  whatever  it  may 
be  in  figure.  The  people  is  one  thing, 
and  the  M.P.  people  are  another.  Mr. 
Labouchere  is  not  Northampton  ;  he  is 
the  agent  or  employee  of  Northamp- 
ton, and  the  House  of  Commons  is 
the  agent  or  employee  of  the  people. 
To  fuse  or  identify  principal  and  agent, 
master  and  servant,  because  under  cer- 
tain conditions  the  law  deems  the  acts 
of  the  one  to  be  the  acts  of  the  other, 
is  the  simplest  fallacy  that  can  be  com- 
mitted by  the  feeblest  rcasoner.  Tct 
this  is  precisely  what  is  done  by  the 
soi-disarU  ''Democrat"  who,  in  the 
present  connection,  identifies  the  peo- 
ple and  their  representatives.  I  insist, 
however,  that  they  are  separate  parties 
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to  H  contract  in  which  there  are  sepa- 
rate interests  of  contractor  and  con- 
tractee,  and  that  the  Leeds  Resolution, 
by  starting  the  new  Constitution  with  a 
single  legislative  Chamber,  absolutely 
uncontrolled  for  seven  years,  and  with 
power  to  "vote  itself  immortal"  if  it 
chooses,  is  siiming  against  the  first 
principles  of  Democracy,  and  departing 
from  the  example  of  the  most  advanced 
Democratic  nations,  both  of  which  point 
to  the  growth  and  development  of  a 
continuous  .hold  and  check,  direct  or 
indirect,  or  both,  exercisable  by  the 
people  over  their  representative  insti- 
tutions. 

Those  **  Democrats "  who,  in  this 
way,  desire  to  escape  government  by 
the  people,  say  that  this  state  of  things 
already  exists  when  there  is  a  Tory 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
On  this  it  may  be  remarked  that  even 
in  that  case  the  House  never  realizes 
that  consciousness  of  irresponsibility 
which  is  the  psychological  root  of  the 
main  evils  of  unlimited  power  so  well 
emphasized  by  the  prime  minister  at 
Bradford.  But  apart  from  that,  and 
granting  the  allegation,  for  argument's 
sake,  do  such  ''Democrats  "  mean  that 
they  are  satisfied  with  the  position  of 
affairs  they  point  to  ?  Do  they  like 
having  a  Tory  House  of  Commons 
doing  as  it  pleases  without  let  or  hin- 
drance ?  Do  they  not  think  it  possible 
that  if  when  the  Crimes  Act  was 
passed,  there  had  existed  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  standing  Referendum, 
that  piece  of  legislation  might  have 
been  overset  ?  Or  if  there  ha<l  been  an 
elective  Senate,  chosen  at  a  different 
date,  or  composed  of  different  materials 
from  the  House,  is  it  not  conceivable 
that  the  act  might  never  have  been 
passed  at  all  ?  These  chartered  liber- 
tines of  Democracy  seem  to  think  that 
because  we  are  in  power  at  present, 
to-morrow  shall  be  as  this  day  and 
much  more  abundant,  and  that  it  is  as 
needless  as  it  would  be  disagreeable  to 
be  interfered  with  by  Referendums  or 
Senates,  or  anything  of  the  kind.  But 
a  Tory  day  of  doom  and  darkness  is 
coming.  During  the  past  twenty-five 
years  the  Tories  have  been  half  the 
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time  in  power,  and  they  will  be  in 
power  again,  when  perhaps  some  of  our 
now  insouciant  friends  may  wish  tliey 
had  a  Referendum  or  Senate  or  some- 
thing else  to  protect  them,  instead  of 
having  to  stand  by  some  six  or  seven 
years  grinning  and  bearing  it.  This, 
of  course,  is  not  the  best  way  of  look- 
ing at  the  matter,  but  it  may  suggest  re- 
flection. The  true  question  is  whether 
the  Leeds  reconstruction  is  on  right 
lines.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  it 
will  leave  us  no  worse  than  we  were. 
Suriely  we  want  to  be  better?  And 
when  a  great  opportunity  occurs  of 
supplying  a  glaring  defect,  when  a  call 
for  constitutional  revision  is  authorita- 
tively raised,  why  should  not  the  occa- 
sion be  eagerly  seized  for  pei*fecting 
the  people's  self-protective  control  of 
their  institutions  in  conformity  with  ail 
Democratic  principle  and  experience  ? 
Why  is  the  proposal  evaded  or  op- 
posed? Why  is  the  cr}*  raised  for  an 
irresponsible  House  of  Commons,  or  as 
near  as  may  be  ?  Is  it  that  "  Demo- 
cratic "  M.P.  's  cherish  an  aristocratic 
dislike  to  having  their  own  *'  wings 
clipped  "  ?  Is  it  that  the  "  machine  " 
men  of  politics  are  jealous  of  a  wider 
organization  of  popular  directing-power 
than  their  own  limited  and  manageable 
caucus  ? 

No  doubt  there  are  "  Democrats " 
who  do  not  go  so  far  in  their  aversion 
to  popular  control  of  the  proposed 
Single  Chamber.  They  are,  to  repeat 
words  already  quoted,  "  prepared  to 
admit  that  we  need  to  take  some  pre- 
cautions against  hurried  or  panic- 
stricken  action  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons," and  agree  that  we  must  have 
some  *'  real  security  against  hasty  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Representative 
Chamber,  as  well  as  against  any  at- 
tempt on  its  part  to  tyanr.ize  over  the 
nation."  This  security  they  profess  to 
find  in  Triennial  Parliaments.  But 
Triennial  Parliaments  are  not  in  the 
Leeds  Resolution,  and  form  no  part  of 
its  scheme.  And  even  though  they 
were  and  did,  they  are  not  adequate  to 
meet  the  assumed  danger.  Can  '^  Dem- 
ocratic" M.P.'s  who  desire  to  keep  out 
of  the  people's  reach  as  long  as  they 


can,  explain  why  "  hurry,"  "  panic,'.* 
"haste,"  "tyranny,"  are  certaiu  aiot 
to  occur  during  the  firat  three  years. of 
a  new  and  absolute  Chamber,  and  are 
only  possible  after  that  period  ?  I . 
have  always  understood  that  it  was- 
youth  rather  than  age  that  was  liable 
to  "  hurry  "  etc.,  and  should  expect  the 
first  three  years  of  an  unchecked  Sirngle 
Chaimber  to  be  its  most  dangeroua 
time.  The  old  Chartists  thought. >80y 
and  demanded  annual  Parliaments, 
which,  as  Lord  Rosebery  showed  lat 
Glasgow,  flow  logically  from  the  Single 
Chamber  system,  if  it  is  to  keep  touch/ 
with  the  people,  but  which,  as  he 
further  showed,  are  peculiarly  liable  to- 
the  very  dangers  of  "  haste,"  .**ipania," 
and  so  forth  which  they  are  devised  ta 
meet.  A  good  deal  of  unwisdom  and 
mischief  can  be  got  through  hi  a  year 
by  unwise  or  mischievous  people  whose 
time  is  short.  Moreover,  general  elec- 
tions once  a  year  are  undesirable  in 
many  ways ;  one  session  is  too  short 
even  as  an  apprenticeship  to  the  busi- 
ness of  legislator  and  superintendent  of 
administration,  and  certainly  too  short 
for  inaugurating  and  carrying  out«any 
comprehensive  and  far-reaching  policy,, 
domestic  or  foreign.  Hence,  although 
most  of  the  "points  of  the  Charter" 
have  become  law,  annual  Parliaments 
have  made  no  headway. 

Why  is  it  that  so  many  "  Democrats," 
and  especially  "  Democratic  "  M.P.^e, 
think  it  right,  or  even  consistent,  to- 
accumulate  objections  to  the  principle 
of  the  Referendum,  or  "  reference  to 
the  people,"  as  the  home  secretary 
sensibly  translated  it  at  Birmingham  ? 
I  should  have  thought  they  would  have 
been  only  too  glad  to  welcome  it  as  it 
is  the  simple,  direct,  and  logical  appli- 
cittion  of  Democratic  principle  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem,  and  practically 
means  the  people  being  their  own  Sec- 
ond Chamber.  You  appoint  an  agent. 
Is  it  wise,  is  it  usuaU  to  leave  him  for 
seven  years,  or  even  for  three  years, 
entirely  to  himself,  and,  more  than 
that,  with  absolute  power,  not  only 
over  yours  but  you  ?  That,  however, 
is  the  proposal  of  the  Single  Chamber 
families.    But  the  thing  is  pure  lunacy. 
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It  is  not  a  question  of  Liberalism  or 
Toryism.  It  is  not  even  a  question  of 
sound  business.  It  is  a  question  of 
sane  conduct.  Without  more  ado, 
then,  let  us  ask  what  is  the  people's 
best  mode  of  looking  after  their  agent  ? 
There  is  a  saying  of  some  standing  to 
the  effect  that  any  one  who  would 
thrive  at  the  plough  must  himself 
either  hold  or  drive.  The  eye  of  the 
principal  must  be  continuously  and 
effectively  on  team,  and  implement, 
and  assistant.  That  is  the  principle  of 
the  Beferendum.  The  people  look 
after  their  Legislature  with  their  own 
eyes,  and  interfere  when  they  see 
cause.  In  Switzerland,  where  the 
Beferendum  is  most  highly  organized, 
and  where,  as  in  America,  they  have 
also  a  Second  Chamber  necessiutted  by 
the '^double  sovereignty"  involved  in 
their  federation,  provision  is  made  in 
the  Constitution  for  the  direct  inter- 
position of  the  people  when  their 
Legislature,  or  law-making  agent,  goes 
wrong.  The  electorate  can  veto  any 
bad  law  very  soon  and  summarily  after 
it  hns  been  made.  Similarly  if  the 
law-maker  seems  getting  on  too  slowly, 
the  electorate  can  exercise  the  initia- 
tive and  direct  a  certain  principle  to  be 
embodied  in  a  bill  and  carried  into  law 
without  delay.  In  America  the  presi- 
dent is  a  personified  popular  referen- 
dum, nnd  can  veto  laws  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  until  they  come 
before  him  with  a  two-thirds  majority 
from  each.  In  amendments  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  there  is  provision 
for  taking  the  direct  instructions  of  the 
nation,  and  in  many  States  the  same 
provision  is  abundantly  used  to  get 
laws  passed  that  can  hardly  be  called 
on^nnic,  but  which  the  people  think 
useful  for  their  protection  against  their 
unsatisfactory  legislatures. 

Here  we  have,  in  greater  or  less 
complete  degree  of  application,  the 
common  sense  of  the  relation  of  prin- 
cipal and  agent,  emplorer  and  em- 
ployee. As  the  Ziirich  Constitution 
puts  it,  '*  The  people  exercise  the  law- 
making power,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  legislature,"  and  the  Beferendum 
and  Initiative,  based  on  that  idea,  are 


in  operation  throughout  the  republic, 
both  federal  and  in  its  cantons.  The 
people  set  their  '^Assistant"  Legisla- 
ture to  work,  but  reserve  to  themselves 
the  power  of  correcting  its  action.  In 
America,  the  same  thing  exists,  al- 
though on  a  limited  scale,  and  it  is 
remarkable  that,  of  the  two  countries, 
the  one  in  which  the  principle  of  im- 
mediate popular  control  is  most  fully 
developed  is  that  in  which  Democracy 
is  working  most  beneficially.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  Switzerland  the 
Referendum  has  been  a  success.  It 
has  taken  permanent  root.  The  people 
are  satisfied  with  it.  Nobody  desires 
to  abolish  it ;  many  wish  to  improve  or 
extend  it.  It  has  checked  the  abuses 
of  party  spirit,  its  violence,  insincerity, 
and  self-seeking.  The  Swiss  does  not 
need  to  care  so  much  as  we  do  what 
party  dominates  his  Legislature.  If  it 
goes  wrong  he  can  soon  put  it  right. 
Parliamentary  log-rolling  and  obstruc- 
tion find  themselves  discouraged.  It  is 
no  good  saying,  '*  If  you  won't  vote  for 
my  Home  Rule  Bill,  I  shan't  vote  for 
your  Allotments  Bill,"  or  "  If  you  help 
me  to  maintain  the  Union,  I  will  help 
you  to  defeat  the  budget,"  when  the 
vote  won  by  such  tactics  may  be  re- 
versed by  the  country  the  next  month. 
Or  what  is  the  use  of  obstructing  a  bill, 
even  to  success,  when  an  order  may 
come  from  the  people  in  three  weeks 
saying  that  it  must  be  carried  ?  Par- 
ties in  the  Chambers  rely  on  argument 
rather  than  "  whipping,"  because  that 
is  their  best  Parliamentary  means  of 
influencing  the  electorate,  while  the 
political  intelligence  of  the  people  is 
educated  to  the  highest  degree  by 
having  continually  to  watch  and  judge 
the  action  of  their  Legislature.  The 
Swiss  people  have  not  used  their  power 
with  fussy  or  vexatious  frequency, 
while  the  character  of  their  deliver- 
ances on  various  questions,  though  not 
surprising  to  Democrats  who  under- 
stand the  principles  of  their  creed,  have 
somewhat  astonished  wild  and  feather- 
headed  persons  who  erroneously  aR- 
sumed  that  the  nation  was  as  wild  and 
feather-headed  as  themselves. 
Foreign    observers    have    little    but 
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praise  for  the  state  of  thiugs  in  Switz- 
erland. Sir  Francis  Adams  and  Mr. 
Cunningliaiu,  among  ourselves,  in  their 
useful  work  on  '*  The  Swiss  Confeder- 
ation," in  which  the  pros  very  much 
outweigh  the  cons,  remark,  ''It  is  a 
question  for  us  Englishmen  to  consider 
whether  it  would  be  possible  and  ad- 
vantageous to  introduce  the  Referen- 
dum at  home,"  and  then  proceed  to 
illustrate  and  support  their  suggestion 
by  a  reference  to  the  Home  Rule  ques- 
tion. American  writers,  who  have 
made  an  anxious  and  interested  exam- 
ination of  Swiss  democracy,  are  even 
more  emphatic.  Vincent,  in  his  care- 
ful study,  **  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  Switzerland,"  in  the  John 
Hopkins  University  Series  in  History 
and  Politics,  speaking  of  the  Referen- 
dum and  Initiative,  says,  ''As  to  the 
results  of  these  institutions,  it  may  be 
said  in  general,  that  the  people  of 
Switzerland  have  shown  themselves 
worthy  of  the  confidence  they  have 
placed  in  themselves  ;  mistakes  have 
been  made,  but  often  these  mistakes 
have  been  remedied  by  the  same 
methods  later  on  ;  while  all  the  ad- 
vancement in  constitutional  law,  from 
the  chaos  before  1848  down  to  the  pres- 
ent strong  Federal  government,  has 
been  made  with  the  consent  of  the 
popular  voice."  He  then  proceeds  to 
argue  for  tlie  introduction  of  the  Swiss 
system  into  America.  Testimony  to 
the  same  effect  might  be  adduced  from 
Winchester,  Sullivan,  McCracken,  and 
othei*8,  who  agree  in  signalizing  the 
fact  that  the  best  men  go  into  public 
life,  aud  that  "the  members  of  the 
Assembly  practically  enjoy  life  ten- 
ure," which  to  "some  extent  maybe 
ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  people  feci 
they  are  masters  of  the  situation 
through  the  power  of  rejecting  all 
measures  which  are  put  to  the  popular 
vote."  Americans  of  position  insist 
that  an  extension  of  the  Referendum 
principle  would  go  far  to  coiTect  the 
abuses  which  accompany  the  working 
of  Democratic  institutions  among  them- 
selves. Some  even  go  so  far  as  to  pro- 
pose a  kind  of  personal  Referendum, 
by  which  each  constituency  should  be 


empowered  to  call  its  representative  to 
accouut  at  any  moment  for  his  public 
conduct,  and,  after  due  notice  and 
hearing,  to  dismiss  him  from  the  posi- 
tion if  deemed  necessary.  Were  such 
an  arrangement  in  existence  in  this 
country,  it  might  do  more  to  check 
Parliamentary  obstruction  than  all  the 
machinery  of  the  "gag"  and  the 
"guillotine,"  with  all  the  improved 
devices  for  smothering  debate  which 
repressionists  desire  to  see  added. 

What  makes  the  Referendum  so  dis- 
tasteful to  Democnits  who  like  the 
Oligarchism  of  the  Leeds  Resolution  ? 
I  should  not  be  surprised  if  its  foreign 
origin  had  something  to  do  with  it. 
It  is  outlandish,  "made  in  Germany" 
or  next  to  it,  and  England  is  not  partial 
to  what  is  "un-English."  Moreover, 
it  seems,  Constitutional  Revision  must 
proceed  in  what  the  Speaker  calls  "  our 
English  way."  This  "Engli.sh  way" 
appears  to  consist  in  having  a  "  scrupu- 
lous regard  for  old  forms  and  institu- 
tions," in  consequence  of  which  "we 
still  maintain  a  score  of  ancient  forms 
and  institutions  from  which  we  long 
ago  extracted  the  vital  essence."  If 
this  is  the  English  way,  I  venture  to 
call  it  a  very  bad  way.  It  is  the  way 
of  indolence,  supineness,  unreasoning 
conservatism.  It  is  the  way  of  putting 
new  wine  into  old  bottles,  which  I 
thought  had  received  its  quietus  on  a 
famous  occasion.  I  believe  a  burden 
of  vain  anachronisms  is  a  drag  on 
progress.  One  result  of  this  "  way  " 
is  that  the  very  excellence  of  a  pro- 
posed reform  comes  to  be  quoted 
against  it.  The  Referendum  is  voted 
"  too  logical "  in  its  Democratic  thor- 
oughness. We  have  got  on  so  well  in 
spite  of  illogical  elements  in  our  Con- 
stitution that  many  persons  have  come 
to  believe  it  is  the  illogicalities  that 
have  been  the  making  of  us,  and  to 
suspect  any  proposal  that  is  not  to  a 
considerable  extent  irrational.  Hence 
one  of  the  merits  of  the  Leeds  Resolu- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  certain  people, 
probably,  is  that  it  is  to  a  large  extent 
absurd  and  self -contradictory  ;  that 
while  admittedly  a  security  is  needed 
against    "panic,"    "haste,"  and    the 
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rest  of  it,  the  Leeds  scheme  provides  a 
Chamber  without  any  check  at  all.  A 
plan  so  perverse  as  that  must,  it  is 
thought,  have  some  practical  good  iu 
it.  But  probably  the  most  fonuidable 
objection  —  for  tlie  matter  of  expense 
and  difficulty  cannot  be  seriously  re- 
garded iu  a  couutry  like  this  —  is  one 
that  is  put  by  the  Liberal  Magazine, 
the  official  organ  of  the  Liberal  Fed- 
eration, when,  after  fairly  enough 
acknowledging  the  success  of  the  Ref- 
erendum and  the  possibility  of  its 
having  a  great  future,  it  alleges  that 
'^it  naturally  results  in  reducing  the 
power  and  prestige  of  Parliament." 
That  is  because  it  increases  the  power 
and  prestige  of  the  people,  and  the 
question  is  whether  Parliament  is  made 
for  the  people,  or  the  people  for  Par- 
liament. There  is  nothing  sacred  in 
the  representative  principle,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called.  It  is  really  not  a 
principle,  but  a  convenience,  a  bit  of 
mechanism  —  Democracy  being  pri- 
marily direct  and  non-represenlalive  — 
and  if  a  combination  of  the  represen- 
tative and  the  direct  action  of  the 
people  gets  better  results  out  of  self- 
government,  the  '*  power  and  prestige 
of  Parliament"  must  be  left  to  them- 
selves. But  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
human  nature  in  the  average,  and  even 
in  the  *' Democratic "  M.P.,  and  the 
additional  *'  power  and  prestige  "  of  a 
Single  Chamber,  freed  from  all,  includ- 
ing popular,  control,  are  possibilities 
which,  perhaps,  cannot  be  sacrificed 
without  a  sigh. 

Accordingly,  I  doubt  if  the  Refer- 
endum is  within  the  range  of  practical 
politics  in  this  country  at  present. 
Altliough,  perhaps  because,  it  is  theo- 
reticsilly  the  perfection  of  the  people's 
supervision  of  their  own  institutions. 
Parliamentary  and  Caucus  "Demo- 
crats "  will  discover  it  to  be  impossible 
to  root  a  brand-new  apparatus  like  that 
among  the  old-fashioned  machinery  of 
this  country.  Where  there  is  not  a 
will  there  is  not  a  way.  Well,  but  the 
same  objection  cannot  be  taken  to  an 
elective  Senate.  Second  Chambers,  at 
all  events,  are  quite  in  "our  English 
way."    If  you  will  not  allow  the  people 


the  direct  control  of  their  legislative 
"  assistant,"  at  least  give  it  them  in- 
directly. Let  them  have  a  factor  or 
manager  over  him,  in  their  interest, 
perfecting  the  arrangement,  where 
needful,  by  making  each  party,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  factor  or  manager 
over  the  other.  Even  in  a  bogus  com- 
pany there  must  be  directors  to  control 
the  secretary,  while  the  secretary  must 
countersign  the  cheques.  But  here, 
too,  "  Democrats "  of  the  Leeds  pat- 
tern, all,  or  mostly,  begin  to  make 
excuse.  What  is  the  good,  say  some 
of  them,  of  having  a  Second  Chamber, 
a  mere  replica  of  the  firat,  the  same 
sort  of  people  elected  by  the  very  same 
people  ?  Entia  non  sunt  multiplicanda 
sine  necessitate.  If  the  two  agree,  one 
is  not  wanted.  If  they  differ,  one 
must  be  made  supreme  to  prevent 
deadlock,  and  then  we  are  back  at 
Single-Chamberism  once  more.  But 
these  metaphysical  "Democrats"  as- 
sume too  much.  There  is  a  necessitas 
even  where  both  Chambers  consist  of 
the  same  sort  of  people.  "Second 
thoughts  are  best"  is  a  maxim  widely 
accepted,  and  if  the  brain  particles 
that  function  them  are  numerically  dif*- 
ferent  from  the  first  set,  they  are  of 
the  same  quality.  What  is  self-control 
but  the  Second  Chamber  system  under 
psychological  conditions  —  the  Im- 
pulses having  to  pass  the  scrutiny  and 
veto  of  Reflection  ?  And,  conversely, 
what  is  the  Second  Chamber  system 
but  the  Parliamentary  organization  of 
popular  second  thoughts  and  national 
self-control,  without  which  public  as 
well  as  personal  history  may  become  a 
very  harum-scarum  and  perilous  prog- 
ress ?  But  why  assume  that  both 
Houses  must  contain  the  same  sort  of 
persons  ?  Why  could  not  a  Senate  be 
literally  so,  an  assembly  chosen  by  the 
people  out  of  the  older  men,  who  have 
seen  more  life  or  have  been  already 
tried  in  public  functions,  so  that  we 
might  have  the  nation's  experience 
controlling  its  energy,  and  its  energy 
stimulating  its  experience  ?  Why 
should  not  the  Chambers  be  chosen  at 
different  times,  so  as  to  represent  dif- 
ferent phases  of  the  public  mind,  as 
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with  the  American  presideul  and  Con- 
gress ?  As  to  deadlock,  that  is  a  detail 
which  may  be  left  to  Constitutional 
engineers.  In  America  it  is  provided 
against  at  the  second  stage  by  the  limi- 
tation on  the  president's  veto ;  and  a 
power  of  mutual  dissolution  between 
the  Chambers,  with  retribution  from 
the  electorate  menacing  the  one  that 
was  in  the  wrong,  might  also  be  a 
solution. 

Then  another  class  of  "  Democrats," 
anxious  for  as  much  Parliamentary  in- 
dependence of  the  people  as  possible, 
try  to  get  up  a  scare  about  a  '^  strong  " 
Second  Chamber  "overriding  and 
thwarting  the  Representative  Cham- 
ber." This,  of  course  —  like  the  old 
petitio  principii  of  When  did  you  leave 
off  beating  your  father?  —  assumes 
that  one  of  the  Chambers  is  to  be 
**  representative "  and  the  other  not. 
But  who  proposes  such  a  thing  ?  No 
real  Democmt.  The  shilly-shally  su- 
perficialists  of  the  Leeds  school,  with 
their  phantasmagoric  Second  Chamber 
of  aristocratic  outline  and  coloring, 
may  have  this  ultimately  in  view  ;  but 
those  of  us  who  prefer  the  "  stalwart " 
spirit  of  the  Scottish  National  Fed- 
eration, are  opposed  to  any  Second 
Chamber  of  hereditary  or  nominated 
members,  and  insist  that  it  must  be 
equally  representative  with  the  other. 
If  it  be  **  strong,"  it  will  be  the  peo- 
ple's doing,  and  it  will  be  "  strong  "  in 
their  interest.  In  America  it  is  the 
Senate  that  is  the  "strong"  House  ;  in 
Switzerland,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the 
National  Council.  If  the  people  choose 
to  have  it  so,  who  is  to  challenge  their 
action?  As  to  one  such  Chamber 
"  overriding  and  thwarting  "  the  other, 
that  may  be  serviceable  to  the  people  or 
not,  according  to  circumstances.  You 
could  imagine  a  Board  of  Bank  Direc- 
tors who  might  be  very  thankful  if  the 
secretary  "  overrode  and  thwarted " 
the  cashier,  or  the  cashier  "  overrode 
and  thwarted"  the  secretary.  When 
the  crisis  is  over  they  could  dismiss  the 
offender,  and  so  could  the  people  the 
peccant  Chamber,  at  an  election  or  by 
the  Referendum.  Some  "  Democrats  " 
seem  to  be  so  muddle-headed  —  to  jmt 


it  plainly  —  as  to  be  unable  to  distin- 
guish between  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  they  wish  to  abolish,  and  a 
purely  elective  Senate,  which  might  be 
put  where  it  had  been,  and  to  imagine 
that  as  the  one  succeeds  the  other  in 
time,  it  must,  by  some  subtle  influence, 
inherit  its  aristocratic  and  anti -popular 
tendencies.  Such  persons  can  only  be 
answered  by  assuring  them  that  it  is 
not  and  cannot  be  so,  and  begging 
them  to  reflect  a  little  on  what  is  ad- 
vanced above.  Others  there  are  who 
hold  that  to  require  an  effective  super- 
vision of  the  House  of  Commons  is  to 
outrage  the  maxim  of  "trust  in  the 
people,"  thereby  confounding  the  peo- 
ple with  a  committee  of  individuals 
employed  by  the  people,  while  the  fur- 
ther deduction  sometimes  actually  made 
that  "  trust  in  the  people  "  implies  that 
the  people  should  be  trusted  always  to 
select  a  wise  and  impeccable  committee 
that  can  never  misrepresent  its  con- 
stituents, might,  perhaps,  be  true  in  a 
world  where  all  candidates  are  archan- 
gels and  all  electors  prophets,  but  can 
have  no  application  to  the  present 
planet  whose  incidents  and  personali- 
ties so  often  lend  support  to  a  pessi- 
mistic philosophy. 

Then  there  are  Democrats  wlio  are 
really  in  favor  of  a  Second  Chamber, 
but  who  think  that,  being  too  busy  at 
present  to  make  a  good  one,  we  may 
go  on  indefinitely  with  the  single  un- 
checked Chamber,  and  by  and  by, 
when  we  have  more  time,  set  up  the 
other.  A  type  of  this  class  may  be 
found  in  Mr.  Haldane,  Q.C.,  M.P., 
who  has  recently  published  an  article 
on  the  House  of  Lords,  full,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  of  constitutional  learning 
and  thoughtfulness,  but  also  open  to 
criticism.  Mr.  Haldane  is  for  a  "  reso- 
lution declaring  that  the  Commons  are 
entitled  to  be  the  sole  judges  of  the 
will  of  the  constituencies" — not  ex- 
cepting the  constituencies  themselves 
—  leaving  the  Lords,  however,  "  capa- 
ble of  acting  in  a  constitutional  emer- 
gency if  the  Commons  had  plainly 
and  obviously  put  themselves  in  tlie 
wrong."  As  this  implies  that  the 
Lords  are  also  to  be  judges  whenever 
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they  see  cause,  Mr.  HaUlaiie's  resolu- 
tion must  mean  that  the  Commons  are 
to  be  the  "sole"  judges,  but  not  the 
-**  only "  judges.  On  hearing  of  this 
resolution,  Mr.  Haldane  thinks  that 
the  Lords  must,  in  consistency,  submit, 
4is  they  did  in  the  case  of  Commons 
resolutions  on  money  bills  ;  that  they 
will  commit  the  needful  act  of  self- 
•eztinction,  and  ^et  buried  in  parlia- 
mentary cross-roads,  with  a  power, 
Jiowcver,  of  resurrection  when  they  are 
wanted.  I  confess  I  shall  require  a 
little  time  to  grasp  all  this.  I  do  not 
see,  for  one  thing,  how  the  obligation 
of  consistency  is  made  out.  Formerly, 
the  Lords  were  called  upon  for  their 
legislative  belongings,  now  they  are 
called  upon  for  their  legislative  exist- 
-ence.  But  property  and  life  differ  not 
in  degree  but  in  kind,  and  you  cannot 
argue  from  the  one  to  the  other — a 
precedent  for  the  one  is  not  necessarily 
a  precedent  for  the  other.  You  may 
give  up  your  money,  or  even  your 
money  bills,  to  prolong  your  life,  but  if 
it  comes  to  demanding  your  life  itself, 
you  may  as  well  make  a  fight  for  it. 
However,  it  is  not  for  this  I  cite  Mr. 
Haldane.  He  agrees  with  the  prime 
minister,  rightly,  in  my  humble  judg- 
ment, that  the  people  of  this  country 
desire  a  Second  Chamber,  but  he 
wishes  to  postpone  its  erection,  not 
only  until  the  Lords'  veto  has  been 
settled,  but  until  Home  Bule  "all 
round"  has  been  settled,  and  appar- 
ently until  imperial  federation  has  been 
settled,  and  then  after  this  long  inter- 
val—  and  it  will  be  pretty  long— we 
are  to  have  a  "  reformed  and  reconsti- 
tuted House  of  Lords  "  containing  the 
*'wise  men  of  the  queen's  dominions, 
far  and  near."  I  doubt  if  this  recogni- 
tion of  the  right  of  the  hereditary  prin- 
ciple to  a  place  in  the  Constitution, 
with  the  prospect  of  increasing  its 
power  by  the  action  of  "  wise  men," 
will  take  the  Democratic  taste  of  the 
country.  Besides,  Mr.  Haldane  is 
making  a  false  start  in  giving  himself 
away  for  an  indefinite  time  to  the 
Single-Chambcrists.  There  are  some 
thinirs  that  will  not  bear  poslponini;. 
It  is  agreed,  say,  that  the  patient  must 


have  his  leg  cut  off.  You  propose  to 
divide  the  labor  by  cutting  off  the  leg 
to-day  and  tying  up  the  arteries  to- 
morrow. But  to-morrow  there  will  be 
no  patient.  No  doubt  the  absolute 
Single  Chamber  will  be  alive  —  prob- 
ably very  much  so  —  but  it  may  have 
done  a  large  amount  of  *'  haste," 
"  panic,"  and  '*  tyranny  "  in  the  mean 
time,  may  have  been  dealing  with  a 
different  class  of  subjects  altogether 
from  Home  Rule  and  imperial  federa- 
tion, and  when  Mr.  Haldane's  time  for 
his  '*  reformed  and  reconstituted  House 
of  Lords  "  comes,  may  decline  to  look 
at  it,  and  be  too  proud  perhaps  even 
for  the  Referendum. 

Of  course  the  Quis  custodiet  "Dem- 
ocrat "  puts  in  his  smirking  appear- 
ance, and  asks,  if  Chamber  No.  2  is  to 
watch  No.  1,  who  is  to  watch  No.  2, 
and  if  No.  3,  then  who  No.  3,  and 
No.  4,  and  No.  5,  and  so  ad  infinitum  f 
Well,  if  people  think  that  life  is  long 
enough  to  admit  of  following  out  the 
infinite  divisibility  of  matter,  or  prov- 
ing the  impossibility  of  the  hare's  ever 
overtaking  the  tortoise,  or  engaging  in 
dialectical  acrobatics  generally,  they 
cannot  be  prevented  from  so  amusing 
themselves  ;  but  that  will  not  alter  the 
practical  fact  that  two  heads  are  better 
than  one,  and  that  duality  always  and 
necessarily  affords  the  sufficient  bases 
of  a  complete  antagonism,  a  reciprocal 
vigilance,  and  a  perfect  polarity  —  con- 
siderations surely,  than  which  nothing 
short  of  "Mesopotamia"  itself  ought 
to  be  more  satisfying  to  mystical  phi- 
losophers and  choppers  of  logic.  Such 
persons,  I  think,  would  be  better  em- 
ployed in  considering  what  would  be 
some  of  the  possible  consequences  of 
starting  the  government  of  this  country 
on  a  new  career,  under  an  absolute 
Single  Chamber.  One  very  formidable 
and  not  very  long-delayed  development 
would  probably  be  the  immense  inten- 
sification of  that  parliamentary  struggle 
between  revolutionary  and  reactionary 
forces  that  lies  before  us  in  any  case. 
I  am  not  myself  a  believer  in  the  So- 
cialism of  the  Norwich  Trade  Union 
Congress,  with  its  "nationalization  of 
everything."     It  seems   to   mo   to  be 
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visionary  and  ininpietfcable,  add,  al- 
though it  were  Ddtlier,  not  only  with- 
out promise  of  advantage,  but  full 
of  disappointment  and  disaster,  to  the 
masses  of  the  people.  But  just  because 
it  is  a  vision,  it  has  a  future.  Millen- 
niums, and  good  times  coming,  and 
golden  ages  redivival  liave  always  cap- 
tivated the  imaginative  section  of  the 
classes  they  promised  to  bless.  Tlie 
more  level-headed  among  the  working- 
men  may  not  be  carried  away,  but  they 
will  be  affected  by  contact  and  environ- 
ment, and  we  shall  have,  in  the  as- 
sumed Single  Chamber,  by  help  of 
payment  of  members,  a  Socialist  and 
quasi  -  Socialist  combination,  which, 
both  by  its  direct  power  and  the  use  of 
log-rolling  and  other  parliamentary  de- 
vices, may  become  an  increasing  force 
of  disintegration.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  forces  of  resistance  and  reaction 
will  close  their  ranks  and  sharpen  their 
antagonism,  and  both  tendencies  will 
come  more  and  more  into  irreconcilable 
conflict.  Under  the  Referendum  or  an 
elective  Senate  this  struggle  would  have 
been  kept  within  safe  bounds.  Even 
under  the  House  of  Lords  it  would 
have  been  moderated.  The  Lonls 
would  have  rejected  extreme  revolu- 
tionary bills ;  the  reactionist  temper 
would  then  not  have  risen  so  high  ; 
and  many  who  would  not  otherwise 
have  done  so  would  tolerate  the  result- 
ing attenuated  and  jog-trot  Toryism 
rather  than  risk  a  chronic  sUite  of  tem- 
pestuous strife  that  might  at  any  mo- 
ment explode  in  ruin.  Indeed  a  main 
evil,  from  a  Democratic  point  of  view, 
of  the  unchecked  Single  Chamber 
project,  is  that  it  will  lead  a  large  per- 
centage of  Liberals  to  hold  on  by  the 
House  of  Lords  as  a  steadying  influ- 
ence better  than  none  at  all,  who 
would,  with  a  different  prospect,  have 
worked  for  its  abolition. 

One  of  the  first  things  the  revolu- 
tionary tendency  will  do  will  be  to  cai>- 
ture  the  executive  government,  and 
convert  it  into  what,  of  course,  on 
Democratic  principles,  it  ought  to  be,  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
eliprible  and  dismissible  at  its  pleasure. 
This,  in  spite  of  pretences  to  the  con- 


trary, it  is  not  at  present.  The  House 
has  no  voice  in  the  selection  of  the 
government,  only  the  invidious  and 
practically  useless  option  of  objecting. 
Once  in,  the  paity  heads,  not  elected^ 
but  co-opted  by  predecessors  similarly 
co-opted,  are  masters  of  the  situation^ 
On  any  signs  of  independent  action  in 
their  party,  they  can  put  the  pistol  of 
dissolution  to  their  heads  and  say^ 
*'*'  Your  vote  or  your  life  ;  if  you  do  not 
come  to  heel,  we  will  blow  your. par- 
liamentary brains  out,"  and  so  brin^ 
mutineers  to  their  senses.  Looking  at 
facts  rather  than  phrases,  the  actual 
government  of  this  country  is  properly 
neither  a  monarchy  nor  a  democracy^ 
but  mainly  an  alternation  of  two  tra- 
ditional oligarchies,  each  composed  of 
an  aristocratic  nucleus,  continually 
drawing  recruits  that  suit  it  into  its 
^^ring,"  getting  into  power  and  place 
through  the  efficacious  manipulation 
of  party  resources,  and  then  sticking 
to  them  as  long  as  it  can,  by  managing 
the  members  of  its  parliamentary  fol- 
lowing through  a  dexterous  blending 
of  menace,  cajolery,  and  reward.  Nat- 
urally the  members  of  this  **ring'^ 
seek  to  perfect  their  power.  They 
would  be  more  than  human  if  they  did 
not.  And  apparently  the  instinctive 
expectation  of  becoming  nncontroUed 
masters  in  an  uncontrolled  House  has 
led  most  of  the  members  of  the  exist- 
ing oligarchy  to  side  with  the  absolute 
Single  Chamber  plan,  not  explicitly  of 
course,  but  tacitly  deciding  in  its  favor 
by  starting  it  in  practice,  while  pro- 
fessedly postponing  the  consideration 
of  its  merits  until  who  knows  when. 
So  capable  a  man  as  the  war  secretary 
goes  even  further,  and  argues  posi- 
tively in  its  favor,  on  the  ground  that 
administration,  peace  and  war,  treaty 
making,  foreign  policy,  colonization^ 
have  always  been  unchecked  'Mn  the 
hands  of  the  executive  government^ 
under  the  eye  and  control  of  the  House 
of  Commons."  As  if  it  were  not 
notorious,  to  the  intense  dissatisfaction 
of  Democrats,  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  little  to  do  with  those  mat- 
ters ;  that  governments  do  as  they 
like,  and  then  defy  the  House  to  **  stop 
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the  supplies,"  well  kuowiog  that  pre- 
rogative to  be  as  dead  as  the  royal  veto  ; 
and  that  mauy  of  the  *^  unchecked " 
proceedings  relied  upon  by  the  war 
secretary  rank  among  the  most  shame- 
ful and  disastrous  episodes  in  our 
history.  There  would  have  been 
fewer  of  such  performances  under  the 
check  of  a  Referendum  or  popularly 
elected  Senate. 

IT  Cabinets  imagine  that  the  Abso- 
lute Siligle  Chamber  is  .sroing  to .  be 
their  Paradise,  I  believe  they  are  reck- 
oning without  their  host.  It  is  more 
likely  to  be  their  Gehenna.  Revolu- 
tionary Socialism  and  Democratic  In- 
dividualism alike  will  not  permanently 
tolerate  being  ruled  by  a  co-optative 
secret  society.  They  will  seize  the 
executive,  and  then  will  come  the  tug 
of  war.  For  reaction  will  not  have 
been  idle  iu  the  mean  time.  In  the 
search  for  a  check,  it  may  probably 
turn  to  the  long  disused  machinery  of 
the  royal  veto  and  the  Privy  Council, 
and  seek  to  make  them  a  reality. 
Then  the  fight  will  turn  to  one  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  crown, 
between  the  executive  inside  and  the 
executive  outside.  Any  day  there  may 
occur  one  of  those  accidents,  so  famil- 
iar in  history,  that  precipitate  a  ter- 
rible crisis.  How  that  will  end  cannot 
be  doubted.  The  forces  of  order  in 
this  country,  political  and  military,  are 
too  strong  for  violence  to  have  a 
chance.  The  pillars  of  the  throne  may 
be  shaken  or  collapse,  but  order  will 
be  mainUiined  somehow,  although  at 
the  price,  it  may  be,  of  a  great  saciifice 
of  public  liberty,  and  strengthening  of 
reaction  and  repression.  It  is  such  a 
l>ossible  catastrophe,  bound  up  with 
the  very  terms  of  the  Leeds  Resolu- 
tion, and  effectively,  if  dimly,  realized 
by  the  popular  consciousness,  that 
helps  to  unfit  it  as  a  means  of  evoking 
Democratic  enthusiasm.  Condonins;, 
while  professedly  condemning,  the 
herediUiry  principle,  eagerly  seizing 
the  chance  of  aggrandizing  the  impor- 
tance of  M.P.'s,  while  ostentatiously 
neglecting  the  opportunity  of  exlend- 
in!^  the  influence  of  the  people,  how 
could    its    authors    expect    it    to    be 


acclaimed  by  the  people  ?  If  I  scratch 
a  ^^  Democrat "  and  find  an  oligarch,, 
it  does  not  dispose  mo  to  journey  far 
in  his  company.  To  expect  the  prime 
minister  to  do  great  things  with  no 
better  lead  than  a  movement  that  haa 
necessarily  as  well  as  confessedly 
fallen  flat  is  not  reasonable.  If  he 
achieves  much,  it  will  be  the  more  to 
his  credit ;  if  he  achieves  little,  the 
fault  will  lie  at  the  door  of  those  wluv 
assume  to  speak  for  the  ^^  predominani 
partner." 


FrtMn  The  New  BeTiew.. 
GHBISTINA  BOSSETTL 
BY  MBS.  ALICE  MEYNELL. 

There  is  assuredly  but  one  opinion 
as  to  the  poet  who  has  lately  passed 
from  earth,  though  that  opinion  variea 
in  degree.  All  who  have  human  heaila 
confess  her  to  be  a  sad  and  a  sweet 
poet,  all  who  have  a  sense  of  poetry 
know  how  rare  was  the  quality  of 
poetry  in  her  —  how  spiritual  and  how 
sensuous  —  somewhat  thin,  somewhat 
dispread  in  her  laxer  writing,  but  per- 
fectly strong,  perfectly  impassioned  i» 
her  best.  To  the  name  of  poet  her 
right  is  so  sure  that  proof  of  it  is  to  be 
found  everywhere  in  her  ^*  unconsid- 
ered ways,"  and  always  irrrefutably. 
How  does  this  poet  or  that  approach 
the  best  beauties  of  his  poem  ?  From 
the  side  of  poetry,  or  from  the  side 
of  commonplace  ?  Christina  RossettI 
always  drew  near  from  the  side  of 
poetry  ;  from  what  to  us,  who  are  not 
altogether  poets,  is  the  further  side. 
She  came  from  beyond  those  hills. 
She  is  not  often  on  the  heights,  but  all 
her  access  is  by  poetry.  Of  few  indeed 
is  this  so  true. 

Poetry  is  the  rarest  thing  in  the 
world.  Moreover,  being  rare,  it  has 
its  own  rarities,  which  are  to  the  poem 
what  the  poem  is  to  *'  customary  life's 
exceeding  injocundity."  We  do  no 
wrong  to  a  fine  poet  in  speaking  of 
his  rare  great  moments.  His  manner 
of  approaching  these  —  his  direction  — 
^ives  us  the  pleasure  of  giving  htm  a 
long  welcome.     It  is   the  daily  life  of 
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his  ronse.  Even  poets  who  are  not 
H^at  have  had  fine  moments ;  ap- 
proaching them,  doubtless,  through 
•commonplace,  but  certainly  reaching 
them.  And  approach  is  so  important, 
80  significant  of  origin,  so  marked  with 
'Charaicter,  so  charged  with  memories, 
so  full  of  preparation,  so  indicative  of 
sequestered  life,  that  one  might  well 
"Consider  it  the  history  of  all  that  lives 
and  grows.  It  is,  in  short,  life  with 
direction.  And,  even  if  so  to  consider 
it  be  to  yield  to  some  temptation  to 
<ligre8s,  let  a  few  words,  to  set  it  forth, 
be  excused  here.  Approach  is  fit  to 
•dwell  upon,  and  has  leisure,  and  no 
beaten  or  definile  pathways.  It  is  the 
-day  by  day,  the  waking  and  sleeping, 
the  temper  and  the  nature.  In  love  it 
is  all  the  justification,  for  without  a 
whole  approach,  love  is  profanity.  In 
poetry  approach  is  as  perceptible  as  the 
•quarter  of  the  wind.  Whence  comes 
this  flight  of  song  ?  Over  soft  seas  or 
-dry  lands?  Either  flight  crowns  the 
«ame  heights.  See,  too,  how  much  is 
•approach  in  the  art  of  architecture. 
A  great  building  may  be  held  to  be 
^as  it  were  organic  beyond  its  apparent 
boundaries,  and  to  have  the  land,  the 
•city,  the  street,  for  its  approaches  ;  for 
its  accessories  the  climate  and  the 
•cloud.  And  it  is  worth  while  to  note 
that  a  people  which  has  lost  almost  all 
liesides  in  the  building  of  its  towns, 
lias  still  the  sense  of  access.  Its  archi- 
tects of  the  Renaissance  turned  that 
«ense  too  consciously  to  artifice.  They 
urere  too  much  aware  of  their  own  in- 
stinct. They  took  too  lai^e  and  too 
<leliberate,  too  courtly,  a  gesture. 
They  swept  too  far,  and  trusted  so  little 
to  the  felicity  whereby  a  great  church 
makes  itself  a  centre  —  somewhat  as 
the  sunset  disposes  the  clouds  radiant 
from  a  centre  in  its  brows  —  that  they 
«eem  now  and  then  to  work  against  the 
natural  good  luck  and  to  convince  you 
of  over-much  purpose.  Bernini  knew 
too  well  that  he  had  the  sense  of  dis- 
tance, and  by  takinsr  thought  he  added 
many  a  rood  to  the  outposts  of  St. 
Peter's ;  and  you  wonder  that  the  sky 
does  not  close  with  his  design. 

In  poetry  approach   is,  needless  to 


say,  far  more  subtle.  It  is  tlie  aoap-^ 
parent  history  of  a  poem.  Some  poets 
let  us  see  but  little  of  it.  Others  per- 
mit us  to  tnice  their  way  to  their  suc- 
cesses, and  we  sometimes  see  that  they 
have  trudged  a  common  or  a  difficult 
path,  and  one  that  has  known  our  own 
feet  and  our  friends'.  Christina  Roe- 
setti  allows  us  to  see  how  purely  poetic 
was  all  her  least  success  and  her  un^ 
success.  We  willingly  linger  in  an 
easy  world  which  is,  with  her,  not  only 
easy  but  perpetually  beautiful.  No 
less  easy  was  her  supreme  success  ;  for 
it  is  impossible  to  think  that  she  did 
herself  any  violence  by  close  woric 
upon  her  art.  All  she  touches  is  fine 
poetic  material,  albeit  material  that  is 
often  somewhat  scattered.  She  has  no 
unhandsome  secrets  of  composition,  or 
difficulties  of  attainment.  She  keeps 
the  intimate  court  of  a  queen.  The 
country  of  poetry  is  her  home,  and  she 
is  a  ^^  manifest  housekeeper,"  and  does 
nothing  out  of  it.  As  for  the  stanzas 
and  passages  —  but  they  are  oftener 
whole  brief  lyrics  —  in  which  she 
reaches  the  point  of  poetic  passion « 
they  have  the  stress  of  purpose  which, 
when  it  knows  how  to  declare  itself,  is 
art  indeed.  The  moment  of  poetic 
passion  solves  all  doubts  as  to  art. 
Not  that  it  can  possibly  take  the  place 
of  art  or  make  amends  for  art  absent* 
as  some  strange  criticism  would  have 
us  think.  It  proves  art  present,  and 
present  essentially.  Not  a  verse  that 
manifeats  the  life  with  which  it  was 
written  can  be  a  verse  of  less  than  tri- 
umphant art. 

When  we  are  judging  the  work  of 
any  poet  under  the  rank  of  absolute 
greatness,  we  can  hardly  do  otherwise 
than  judge  the  technique  with  a  more 
or  less  separate  judgment.  It  may  be  a 
paradox  to  some  readers,  nevertheless 
it  seems  to  be  a  great  truth  ;  that  the 
more  splendid  the  poetry  the  more 
august  in  importance  is  what,  with 
lesser  work,  would  be  called  the  ^^  mere 
form."  It  rises  to  such  dignity  that 
in  the  highest  poetry  the  verse,  the 
versification,  is  the  very  muse.  But 
fine  poetry  of  a  lower  rank  is  to  l>e 
judged  in  parts  ;  and  what  I  claim  for 
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it  here  is  that  Bonie  little  failure,  or 
fault,  of  mere  technique  hy  no  means 
prevents  or  bars  the  art  of  a  true  ex- 
pression.     We  are    not  to  reverence 
tlie  versification  of  Christina  Bossetti 
as  we  have  learnt  to  reverence  that  of 
a  great  and  classic  master.    She  proves 
iierself   an  artist,  a  possessor  of  the 
weighty  matters    of    the    law  of   art, 
<le8pite  the  characteristic  carelessness 
with   which  she  played  by  ear.    That 
thought  so  moving,  feeling  so  urgent, 
as    the    thought    and    feeling   of    her 
*'  Convent      Threshold "     are      com- 
municated,  are  uttered    alive,  proves 
her  an  artist.    This  is  to  be  insisted 
upon,     because    during     her     life     it 
was  said   with  hesitation,  by  a  critic 
of    evident    authority,   *^  At   its    best 
her    work    is    almost   art ; ''   so    con- 
spicuous   had    the  obvious  and  as    it 
were  external  faults  seemed  to  him. 
To  hazard  another  paradox  ;  technique 
is  not  all  external.    In  this  poem  —  it 
is  impossible  not  to  dwell  on  such  a 
masterpiece  —  without  imager)- ;   with- 
out  beauty  except  that  which  is   in- 
evitable   (and    what    beauty    is    more 
costly  ?)  ;  without  grace,  except  the  in- 
vincible grace  of  impassioned  poetry  ; 
without    music,    except    the    ultimate 
music  of  the  communicating  word,  she 
utters  that  immortal  song  of  love  and 
that  cry  of  more  than  earthly  fear ;  a 
song  of   penitence  for  love  that    yet 
praises  love  more  fervently  than  would 
a  chorus  hymeneal :  — 

To-day,  while  it  is  called  to-day. 

Kneel,  wrestle,  knock,  do  violence,  pray. 

I  turn  from  you  my  cheeks  and  eyes. 
My  hair  which  you  shall  see  no  more. 
Alas  for  joy  that  went  before  ! 

My  words  were  slow,  my  tears  were  few. 
But  through  the  dark  my  silence  broke. 

In  '*  Amor  Mundi,"  also,  there  is 
terror,  though  it  be  terror  that  is  not 
instant,  but  that  flies  and  sings,  as 
ominous  as  a  bird  of  warning  —  terror 
suggested,  not  suffered,  as  it  is  pro- 
foundly suffered  in  tlie  '*  Convent 
Threshold."  In  "The  Three  Ene- 
mies," again,  fear  is  uttered,  not 
sharply,  but  with  a  constant  sense  of 


The  sadness  of  all  sin 
When  looked  at  in  the  light  of  love. 

And  by  the  by,  while  the  lax  ways  of 
Christina  Bossctti's  versification  are 
matters  of  frequent  criticism,  the  artis- 
tic perfection  of  these  twelve  stanzas 
of  "  The  Three  Enemies  "  should  be 
insisted  on.  Equally  perfect  are  "Up- 
hill," "  Advent,"  and  some  ten  more  ; 
all  pieces  written  with  the  full  number 
of  syllables.  She  has  here  a  strong 
and  gentle  brevity  without  haste,  a 
beauty  of  phrasing,  a  finality,  a  sense 
of  structure  and  stability,  with  the  free- 
dom of  life,  scarce  possible  to  surpass. 
Wherever  she  writes  by  rule,  she  uses 
that  rule  admirably  well.  It  is  only  in 
the  lax  metres  which  keep  —  more  or 
less  —  musical  time  rather  than  account 
of  numbers,  that  one  might  wish  she 
had  more  theory.  Her  versification 
then  is  apt  to  be  ambiguous  and  even 
incorrect.  Take  the  beautiful  lyric  at 
the  end  of  "  The  Prince's  Progress," 
though  many  other  passages  might  be 
cited.  It  seems,  in  one  stanza,  that 
the  poet  has  chosen  to  let  the  beats  of 
her  time  fall  —  punctually  and  with 
full  measure  of  time  —  now  upon  a 
syllable  and  now  upon  a  rest  within  the 
line;  so  that  the  metre  goes  finely  to 
time,  like  a  nursery  song  for  the  rock- 
ing of  a  cradle.  But  then  the  succeed- 
ing stanza  is,  as  often  as  not,  written 
with  no  rule  except  that  of  numbers 
and  accents.  One  stanza  throws  doubt 
upon  the  others.  Bead  the  poem 
which  way  you  will,  there  is  no  assur- 
ance as  to  the  number  of  beats  which 
she  intended.  It  may  be  answered 
that  ambiguity  is  difiicult  to  avoid  in  a 
language  which  interchanges  accent 
and  quantity,  and  has  few  syllables 
which  may  not  be  used  as  long  or  short 
according  to  a  writer's  will  ;  and  that 
there  is  not  much  to  hinder  any 
man  from  reading  Michael  Drayton's 
"  Agincourt "  or  his  "  Trent "  as  laxly 
dactyllic  poems  (one  must,  for  con- 
venience, take  Coleridge's  permission 
to  use  such  words,  made  for  quantita- 
tive verse,  to  describe  the  mixed  verse 
of  English  poetry)  :  — 

Fair  stood  the  wind  for  France. 
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This  is  a  Hue  of  four  beats,  and  makes 
fine  *' niarch-iuusic."  But  it  may  be 
read  with  two.  If  Dmytou  cannot 
help  ambiguity,  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
language.  This  is  true.  But  at  least 
his  ambiguity  is  just  so  much  as  is 
inevitable.  He  gives  you  the  alterna- 
tive throughout  this  **  Ballad  of  Agiu- 
court." 

Now,  eveu  if  Christina  Rossetti  has 
more  than  the  inevitable  ambiguity, 
aud  really  mingles  her  measures,  she 
has  done  a  very  serious  service  to  En- 
glish versification  by  using  afresh  this 
voice  of  poetry  —  the  voice  that  sings 
in  musical  time.  It  had  been  much 
neglected  since  Coleridge,  and  ht  used 
it  so  seldom  I  That  is,  he  used  redun- 
dant syllables  freely,  but  a  rest  within 
the  line  most  rarely  :  — 

Is  the  night  chilly  and  dark  ? 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
lines  written  with  a  mid-line  rest. 
Christina  Bossetti  sweetly  wrote  with 
rests  in  her  unpremeditated  art ;  and 
others  have  caught  the  sound  of  this 
metre  and  have  used  it  beautifully  — 
Irish  poets  especially,  as  it  happens. 
The  great  iambic  line,  the  national 
heroic  line,  need  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  this  young  and  elastic  metre. 
For  the  two  ways  are  separately  right, 
as  in  another  art  are  the  ways  of  Gluck 
and  Wagner.  But  it  will  be  nn  excel- 
lent thing  if  poetry  in  the  future,  when 
in  the  mood  for  greater  movement, 
shall  spring  upon  such  a  fantastic  foot 
as  that  of  Coleridge's  line,  just  cited, 
or  of  Christina  Rossetti's  three-beat 
line  in  "  The  Prince's  Progress  :  "  — 

Hark  !  the  bride  weepeth  ! 

It  will  be  well  for  our  writers  that  they 
should  take  this  strong,  controlled,  and 
leaping  movement,  that  goes  on  living 
feet  or  living  wings,  instead  of  the  pi-e- 
cipitate,aud  therefore  rather  helpless, 
haste  of  metres  for  a  long  time  too 
exclusively  in  use  for  the  swifter 
lyrics  :  — 

Before  the  beginning  of  years, 

for  instance,  or  :  — 

Cannon  to  left  of  them. 


These  two  verses  are  those  of  great 
poets.  But  does  not  the  metre  of  ibebe 
even  rather  trip  and  fall?  And  in 
lesser  hands  we  all  know  thai  these 
anapaests  and  dactyls  produce  the  roost 
popular  effect  with  a  really  vulgar 
music.  They  are  so  slight,  too,  thai 
they  flatter  our  national  way  of  speak- 
ing slippingly,  without  taking  hold.  If 
Colerhlgc's  hint  comes  to  be  better 
obeyed,  it  will  be  much  for  the  sake  of 
Christina  Rossetti's  lovely  example. 

Those  last  words  seem  to  rebuke 
for  their  slightness  all  the  things  writ* 
ten  in  this  bnef  article,  as  Uiey  sug* 
gested  themselves  to  a  lover  of  her 
poetry.  Her  lovelier  example  is  in  the 
motive  of  all  her  song.  Its  sadness  was 
the  one  all  human  sadness,  its  fear  the 
one  true  fear.  She,  acquainted  with 
grief,  found  in  grief  no  cause  of  offence* 
She  left  revolt  to  the  emotion  of  mei*e 
spectators  and  strangers.  When  one  of 
the  many  widows  of  the  monarcbs  of 
France  heard  of  the  murder  of  her  sou 
and  whispered,  ^*I  will  not  say,  my 
God,  that  it  is  too  much,  but  it  ia 
much,"  she  told  one  of  the  secrets  of 
sorrow.  The  poet  and  saint  who  has 
now  passed  from  a  world  she  never 
loved,  lived  a  life  of  sacrifice,  suffered 
many  partings,  unreluctantly  endured 
the  pains  of  her  spirituality  ;  but  she 
kept,  in  their  quickness,  her  simple 
and  natural  love  of  love  and  hope  of 
joy  for  another  time.  Such  sufferings 
as  hers  do  indeed  refuse,  but  they  have 
not  denied,  delight.  Delight  is  all 
their  faith. 


From  The  Spectator. 
AN    EMINENT    FRENCHMAN    ON   SCIKNCE 
AND  REUQION. 

M.  Brunetiere  is  an  eminent  man 
of  letters,  he  is  one  of  the  Forty,  and 
he  is  the  director  of  the  first  organ  of 
literary  opinion  in  Europe.  In  all 
these  characters  his  judgment  on  the 
present  aspect  of  the  long  controversy 
between  religion  and  science  is  impor- 
tant and  valuable,  and  he  has  lately 
given  it  in  the  shape  of  an  artirle  in 
the  jRemie  des  deux  Mondes^  which  he 
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calls  ^^Apr^  uoe  visile  au  Yaticim.'' 
Tlie  title  iudeed  furnishes  no  iudicaliou 
of  the  contents  of  the  article.  M.  Bru- 
neti^re  is  not  an  interviewer,  and  he 
treats  all  that  the  pope  said  to  him  as 
meant  only  for  his  private  ear.  What 
he  sets  down  is  simply  the  reflections 
that  occurred  to  him  when  the  visit  was 
over,  and  we  think  that  these  are  too 
significant  to  be  passed  over  without 
notice. 

M.  Bruneti^re  distinguishes  three 
stages  in  the  estimate  formed  of  reli- 
gion by  scientific  men.  There  was  the 
temper  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which 
simply  despised  religion ;  there  was 
the  temper  of  the  central  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  which  respected 
religion  as  a  phase  in  the  history  of 
humanity,  but  held  that  it  had  been  su- 
perseded by  science  ;  there  is  the  tem- 
per, destined,  as  M.  Bruneti^re  hopes, 
to  be  the  temper  of  the  twentieth 
century,  which  holds  that  science  has 
lost  a  part  at  least  of  its  prestige,  that 
religion  has  recovered  a  part,  and  that 
it  is  coming  to  be  seen  that  the  appar- 
ent antagonism  between  them  is  mainly 
due  to  the  extravagant  pretensions  of 
the  men  of  science.  Has  science  ful- 
filled one  of  the  promises  with  which  it 
started  ?  Has  it,  as  Condorcet  thought 
he  had  proved  it  would  do,  established 
a  universal  morality  ?  Has  it  ^*  organ- 
ized humanity,"  as  Benan  expected  it 
to  do?  Has  it  told  man  anything  of 
his  origin  or  his  destiny  7  Has  it  even 
explained  the  origin  of  language,  of 
society,  of  laws  of  conduct  ?  The 
Hellenists,  it  is  true,  have  discovered 
the  scattered  fragments  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  in  the  ^^ Manual"  of 
Epictetus  or  the  ''  Thoughts  "  of  Mar- 
cus  Aurelius.  But  they  have  never 
explained  why  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  has  conquered  the  world,  while 
the  ^^  Mannal  "  and  the  '^  ThoughU  " 
have  remained  mere  barren  pieces  of 
literature.  After  all  has  been  said 
there  remains  something  in  Christianity 
which  Hellenism  cannot  explain.  The 
Hebraists  liave  had  no  better  fortune. 
They  have  reduced  the  Bible  to  the 
level  of  the  Mahabharata  or  the 
Odyssey ;   they  have  suggested  half-a- 


dozen  different  dates  for  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  as  many  authors  for  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  But  after  all  their 
labors,  there  remains  something  in  the 
Bible  which  is  found  in  no  other  book 
and  in  no  other  history,  —  something 
which  resists  exegesis  as  it  resisted 
philology.  Have  the  historians  been 
more  fortunate  ?  They  can  tell  us 
little  enough  about  their  own  proper 
subject ;  how  can  they  explain  a  reli- 
gion the  interest  of  which  transcends 
history,  and  is  as  living  to-day  as  it  was 
in  the  days  of  the  Shepherd  Kings  ? 
The  moralists,  when  they  have  broken 
away  from  religion,  are  just  as  much  at 
sea.  Physiology  cannot  prove  or  dis- 
prove the  freedom  of  the  will,  it  cannot 
explain  the  sense  of  responsibility.  If 
we  ask  rules  of  conduct  from  Darwin- 
ism, we  get  them,  indeed,  but  only  in 
such  maxims  as  that  the  weakest  must 
go  to  the  wall.  We  are  confronted  all 
over  Europe  by  a  religious  reaction. 
Science  is  not  bankrupt,  but  she  has 
undergone  a  series  of  partial  failures. 
All  these,  however,  are  owing  iu  a 
great  degree  to  the  mistakes  which 
science  has  committed.  It  has  made 
an  enemy,  instead  of  a  friend,  of  reli- 
gion ;  it  has  insisted  on  seeing  an  op- 
position where,  in  fact,  none  exists. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  do?  We  can 
neither  sacrifice  science  nor  accept  it 
in  the  place  of  religion.  We  can  only 
assign  to  each  its  own  place  and  its 
proper  work.  Physics,  exegesis,  phys- 
iology, have  each  much  to  tell  us  in  the 
way  of  reasoning  and  experience,  but 
they  are  silent  upon  miracles  and  upon 
revelation.  Are  they  equally  silent 
upon  morality  ?  That  depends  upon 
the  source  and  the  sanction  with  which 
men  will  be  content  when  the  conduct 
of  their  lives  is  in  question.  If  moral- 
ity is  an  invention  or  a  conquest  of 
man's,  it  will  change  with  his  circum- 
stances. If  it  is  to  be  the  expression 
of  an  imperative  and  immutable  law, 
it  needs  the  absolute,  it  finds  its  sup- 
port only  in  God.  If  it  is  not  religious, 
it  is  nothing.  Every  serious  attempt 
that  has  been  made  to  "  laicize  "  mo- 
rality, has  been  nothinsr  but  a  travesty 
of    some    Christian   idea.     Moralists, 
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such  as  Bayle  or  Taiiie,  who  have 
taken  as  the  basis  of  Iheir  system  the 
natural  perversity  of  man  and  the  con- 
sequent necessity  of  restraining  the 
impulses  of  the  animal  instinct,  have 
only  borrowed  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin.  The  mystical  systems,  and  those 
founded,  as  that  of  Kant,  on  the 
autonomy  of  the  will,  have  reproduced, 
the  one,  the  idea  of  grace  ;  the  other, 
that  of  justice.  The  positive  morality 
has  learnt  the  solidarity  of  human  in- 
terests and  the  virtue  of  sacrifice  from 
Catholicism.  **  So  true  is  it  that  we 
are  all  impregnated  with  Cliristianity. 
In  it  *'  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being.'  " 

Those  who  are  convinced  that  a 
democracy  cannot  dispense  with  moral- 
ity, and  that  men  cannot  be  governed 
without  the  aid  of  religion,  have  next 
to  consider  which  among  the  various 
forms  of  Christianity  most  ministers 
to  moral  regeneration.  M.  Brunetik'e 
has  no  doubt  as  to  what  his  answer 
should  be  ;  he  gives  his  vote  for  Ca- 
tholicism. He  concedes  the  high  value 
of  Protestantism,  its  historical  position, 
the  examples  of  virtue  that  it  has 
given  in  the  past,  and  is  giving  every 
day  in  the  present.  But  Catholicism 
has  an  incontrovertible  advantage  over 
it  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  government, 
whereas  Protestantism  is  the  absence 
of  a  government.  The  history  of  Prot- 
estantism is  nothing  but  tlie  history  of 
its  divisions.  When  your  object  is 
to  govern,  your  best  instrument  will 
be  a  government.  But  besides  being 
a  government,  Catholicism  is  also  a 
doctrine,  a  tradition.  Count  Tolstoi's 
last  book  shows  the  full  importance 
of  this  characteristic.  If  every  one 
is  left  to  interpret  Scripture  for  liim- 
self,  what  may  not  be  the  effect  of 
such  texts  as  ^^He  that  hateth  not  his 
father  and  his  mother  cannot  be  my 
disciple,"  or  ^*  It  is  easier  for  a  camel 
to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle 
than  for  a  inch  man  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven "  ?  If  they  have 
involved  the  greatest  living  Russian 
writer  in  a  hopeless  maze  of  error, 
what  will  they  do  to  a  poor  and  igno- 
rant   reader?     Protestantism,    again. 


has  too  little  compassion  for  human 
frailty.  In  its  eye  the  least  offences 
become  crimes,  and  there  are  neither 
indulgences  nor  good  works  to  make 
reparation  for  them.  Monstrous  as 
have  been  the  abuses  to  which  these 
two  doctrines  have  sometimes  led,  they 
are  still  fruitful  in  social  results.  Th«^ 
merits  of  one  man  may  be  applied  in 
aid  of  another's  salvation.  The  bare- 
footed Carmelite  who  weeps  in  his- 
cloister  over  the  sins  of  the  man  of  Ihe 
world  effaces  them  at  the  same  time. 
The  monk  who  begs  his  food  along  tlie 
road  redeems  the  adulteress  at  the 
price  of  the  humiliation  he  himself 
suffers.  ^'  In  the  ideal  Catholic  society 
tliere  is  a  perpetual  circulation  of 
charity.  The  living  pray  for  the  dead, 
the  dead  intercede  for  the  living." 
There  are  two  or  three  points  upon 
which  Catholicism,  or  more  generally 
religion,  may  be  expected  to  give  us 
the  results  which  we  have  so  long  and 
so  vainly  expected  from  science.  One 
is  the  radical  difference  between  moral 
and  natural  science.  A  second  is  the 
natural  perversity  of  man.  A  third  is 
the  social  question.  Where  there  is 
so  much  agreement  between  men  of 
good  will,  whether  inside  or  outside 
the  church,  it  would  be  a  crime  to  set 
them  one  against  another,  or  to  allow 
them  to  remain  apart,  because  they  are 
not  quite  agreed  upon  questions  of 
exegesis  or  geology.  M.  Bruneti^re 
admits  that  it  may  involve  8om& 
sacrifice  of  vanity  on  the  part  of  the 
men  of  science  to  admit  that  religion 
can  do  for  human  society  what  science 
has  failed  to  do.  But  when  social 
progress  demands  the  saciifice,  there 
ought  to  be  no  hesitation  aY>out  makin^r 
it.  When  the  house  is  on  fire,  the 
only  question  for  those  who  live  in  it 
is  how  to  extinguish  the  flames. 

We  have  simply  stated  in  the  briefest 
possible  form  the  main  argument  of  M. 
Brunetifere's  article.  The  firet  part  of 
it  is  of  equal  interest  for  Englishmen 
and  for  Frenchmen, — the  latter  part 
has  a  special  significance  for  "French- 
men. But  the  whole  is  a  remarkable 
tribute  to  the  force  of  the  reaction  in 
favor  of  religion,  which  is  visible  ill  a 
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greater  or  less  degree  in  every  Euro- 
penii  ccmniry,  and  most  of  those  coun- 
tries in  which  the  pendulum  has  swung 
most  violently  in  the  opposite  direction. 
As  yet,  no  doubt,  this  reaction  is 
only  beginning.  Like  other  similar 
changes,  It  shows  itself  among  the 
leaflets  of  thought,  wliile  the  mass  of 
thinking  men  and  women  are  still 
where  those  leaders  were  twenty  yeai-s 
ago.  But  it  is  an  indication  of  the 
direction  which  thought  is  taking,  and 
as  such  it  will  be  interesting  to  any 
among  our  readers  who  have  not  hap«> 
pened  to  see  the  original  paper. 


From  CkMinoB  (Paris). 
CHEMICAL    POWERS    OP    MINUTE    SEA- 
CREATURES. 

Researches  made  during  past  years 
with  the  aim  of  determining  the  nature 
of  the  ocean-bottom,  and  the  chemical 
phenomena  that  take  place  there,  have 
abundantly  shown  that  there  also,  as  at 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  a  continual 
actioh  takes  place.  In  fact,  all  known 
chemical  substances  are  present  in  so- 
lution in  sea- water.  The  rivers,  which 
continually  dissolve  mineral  matter  out 
of  the  soil,  carry  it  to  the  sea,  so  that 
this  enormous  mass  of  water  contains 
all  the  elementary  bodies  in  chemical 
combination.  In  spite  of  the  precision 
and  delicacy  of  their  analyses,  chemists 
can  never  determine  absolutely  the 
exact  proportions  in  which  these  ele- 
ments are  present ;  they  can  merely 
indicate  their  presence  as  '^traces," 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  very  rare 
elementary  substances.  Except  for  the 
chlorates  and  sulphates,  which  are 
easily  obtained  by  evaporation,  spec- 
trum analysis  alone  shows  us  the  exist- 
ence of  these  elements  in  sea-water. 

In  many  circumstances  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  sheets  of  copper  on 
ships  become  covered  with  a  layer  of 
silver  from  the  water  of  the  sea,  depos- 
ited there  by  electro-chemical  action  ; 
and  nevertheless  all  our  minutest  meth- 
ods of  analysis  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  detect  this  metal  in  the  waters  of 
the  ocean.    lodin,  found  in  such  abun- 


dance in  the  aslius  of  marine  plants,, 
reveals  itself  to  analysis  only  in  traces^ 
These  organisms,  then,  must  have  the 
power  to  extract  and  concentrate  it 
from  tlie  mass  of  water  in  which  it  ex- 
ists in  such  dilute  form.  Many  chem^ 
ical  elements  exist  in  the  water  in  very 
minute  quantities  ;  that  at  the  bottom, 
of  the  sea,  for  example,  contains  car- 
bonate of  lime  only  iu  the  proportion 
of  one  to  ten  thousand.  This  does  not 
prevent  plants  and  living  organisms, 
such  as  the  Foraminiferay  the  corals^ 
echinoderms,  molluscs,  etc.,  from  find- 
ing in  this  small  proportion  what  is 
necessary  to  their  constitution  and  to 
their  existence.  At  the  death  of  these 
organisms,  the  mineral  matter  accu- 
mulates and  ends  by  forming  great 
rocky  masses.  In  all  parts  of  the  ocean, 
there  live,  multiply,  and  die  myriads  of 
calcareous  organisms  that  fall  continu- 
ally in  showers  to  the  bed  of  the  sea. 
The  calcareous  rocks,  that  on  the  earth 
attain  often  great  thickness  and  cover 
thousands  of  square  miles,  have  this 
origin. 

Of  all  the  deposits  that  form  in  the 
depths  of  the  ocean  the  most  singulair 
and  the  most  curious  are  the  irregular 
nodules  varying  from  the  size  of  a 
small  pea  to  that  of  an  orange,  and 
composed  of  by d rated  oxides  of  man- 
ganese and  iron.  Although  they  are 
very  variable  in  their  composition,  it  is 
possible,  nevertheless,  to  establish  the 
proportions  in  which  their  constituent 
elements  occur.  They  contain  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  binoxide  of  manga- 
nese, fifteen  of  peroxide  of  iron,  thirty 
of  water,  besides  divers  silicates,  and 
thirty  per  cent,  of  various  substances,, 
among  which  careful  analysis  has 
shown  the  existence  of  thallium,  mol- 
ybdenum, tellurium,  vanadium,  nickel, 
lithium,  cobalt,  barium,  strontium,  tin,, 
copper,  and  lead.  The  origin  of  these 
associations  of  diverse  and  rare  sub- 
stances has  not  yet  found  any  plausible 
explanation.  We  find  ourselves  face 
to  face  with  a  problem  which  is  still 
very  difficult  of  solution.  How  have 
such  minute  quantities  of  manganese 
ns  those  that  have  been  shown  in  the 
composition  of  rocks,  and  that  do  not 
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exceed  the  twenlteth  part  of  tliose  of 
troD,  come  to  form  concretions  in  which 
this  subslancc  predominates  ?  The 
soundings  made  by  Murray  and  Bu- 
chanan on  tlie  west  coast  of  Scotland 
have  shown  that  these  nodules  are 
found  especially  in  the  marine  slimes 
where  pyrite  and  other  compounds  of 
iron  exist.  These  slimes  accumulate 
slowly  after  having  passed  through  the 
bodies  of  worms  or  other  organisms  an 
infinity  of  times.  At  each  passage  a 
little  manganese  and  iron  is  added,  and 
in  the  course  of  ages  these  oxides  be- 
coming more  and  more  concentrated, 
form  these  bizarre  and  remarkable  nod- 
ules. 

Recent  observations  have  shown, 
too,  that  marine  plants  living  and  grow- 
ing in  salt  water  have  a  great  influence 
in  the  separation  of  carl)onate  of  lime 
from  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  The 
eminent  German  botanist  Cohn  has 
shown  that  the  agents  really  eftective 
in  freeing  the  carbonic  acid  that  keeps 
in  solution  the  mineral  matter,  are  mi- 
nute plants,  around  which  are  depos- 
ited those  substances  that  the  water, 
deprived  of  carbonic  acid,  can  no 
longer  dissolve.  He  shows,  moreover, 
that  these  same  plants  have  had  much 
to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  depos- 
its at  Carlsbad,  and  that  they  can  live 
at  very  high  temperatures.  Their  ex- 
istence, in  fact,  has  been  discovered 
in  the  hot  springs  of  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park.  The  mention  of  the 
deposits  at  Carlsbad  calls  to  mind  the 
closely  associated  question  of  the  ori- 
srin  of  the  calcareous  stones  called 
-^ooliths,"  whose  presence  has  been 
8hown  in  the  terrestrial  crust,  both  of 
old  and  of  recent  formation.  Several 
years  ago  M.  Henry  de  la  Bdche  showed 


that  the  limestones  of  Portland,  Bath, 
and  Kelton  contain  grains  of  ooliths ; 
these  facts  have  been  confirmed  by 
Nelson,  Sorby,  and  other  scientists. 

Wethered  has  also  proved  that  the 
limestone  of  various  epochs  is  com- 
posed in  great  part  of  organisms  con- 
sisting of  twisted  tubes,  simple  or 
branched,  which  have  been  given  the 
names  of  girvanella^  micJieldeaniaj  etc. ; 
these  organisms  are  plants  secreting 
calcareous  matter  in  their  cellules ; 
they  thus  form  at  their  death  calcare- 
ous agglomerations  that  make  up  rocks. 
But  while  certain  plants  participate  by 
their  constant  action  in  the  formation 
of  these  rocks,  others,  on  the  contrary, 
have  a  diametrically  opposed  action. 
They  dissolve  and  destroy  the  calcare- 
ous elements.  By  his  researches,  Dun- 
can showed  to  scientists  this  curious 
fact,  that  fossil  corals  are  often  found 
perforated  by  minute  tubes.  He  con- 
cluded from  this  that  they  had  vegeta- 
ble parasites.  Finally,  E.  Bornet  has 
recently  confimied  the  facts  stated  by 
Wethered,  by  demonstrating  how  abun- 
dant these  organisms  are,  and  what 
astonishing  proofs  they  give  of  their 
activity.  At  the  same  time,  he  showed 
the  great  variety  of  genera  and  species 
of  these  perforating  plants,  which  differ 
among  themselves  in  the  form  and  dis- 
position of  their  tubes ;  furthermore, 
he  has  revealed  the  life,  habits,  and 
mode  of  reproduction  of  these  singular 
marine  plants.  To  sum  up,  all  the 
observations  made  during  recent  years 
on  the  deposits  that  cover  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean  lead  to  this  conclusion  : 
Wherever  substances  are  found  in  solu- 
tion in  sea-water  they  can  be  extracted 
thence  only  by  the  wonderful  action  of 
living  organisms. 


Luifnrous  Buots.— M.  Dibos  has  ex- 
hibited at  Havre  a  luminous  buoy,  the 
ignition  of  phosphate  of  lime  being  pro- 
duced on  contact  with  water,  and  illuml- 
natlBg  the  sea  to  a  great  distance.     It 


professes  to  be  visible  for  over  five  miles 
in  clear  weather;  and  in  an  exi>eriment 
by  M.  Dibos  the  glare  of  a  buoy  was  dis- 
tinctly seen  from  the  lighthouse  on  Havre 
pier  at  two  and  a  half  miles  distance. 
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Uie  "  Unexplored  Desert "  of  Science,  etc. 


THE    "UNEXPLORED    DESEET"    OP 
SCIENCE. 

[In  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury's  noble  address  at 
Oxford  I  And  the  following  passage  :  '*  We  live  in  a 
small  bright  oasis  of  knowledge,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  a  vast  unexplored  region  of  impenetrable 
mystery.  From  age  to  age  the  strenuous  labor  of 
successive  generations  wins  a  small  strip  from  the 
desert,  and  pushes  forward  the  boundary  of  knowl- 
edge."] 

Forward  I  send  my  soul 
Across  the  coming  ages,  and  I  see 
Science  unfolding  every  mystery, 

And  graving  on  her  scroll 

The  Cosmic  plan  complete  ; 
Tracing  the  power  that  fashionM  germ  and 

cell, 
Evolved  the  living  form  ineffable, 

Set  earth  beneath  man's  feet. 

Above  him  rear'd  the  sky  — 
The  power  that  works  uneiir  and  works 

afar. 
That  moves  in  mite  and  man,  in  spark  and 
star. 
The  Sole  Divinity  I 

I  see  the  outstretchM  plan, 
The  chart  of  perfect  knowledge  full  and 

fair ; 
Man  of  the  master's  utmost  thought  aware, 
And  God  aface  with  man. 
St.  James's  Gazette.  £.  J.  Rb£D. 


THE  SEA-GULL. 


The  pale,  pathetic  sunshine  on  park  and 

pleasaunce  lay, 
Where  Whatton  stood  serene  and  proud  in 

the  soft  November  day  ; 
The   fragile    roses    lingering    upon   each 

drooping  stalk, 
Guarded,   with    purple    heather   bell,   the 

ordered  garden  walk. 
And  where  the  water  shimmered,  beneath 

the  yellowing  tree. 
Upon  his  rock  the  sea-gull  sate  dreaming 

of  the  sea. 

From  Leicestershire's  fair  uplands,  from 
his  sheltered  inland  home. 

His  spirit  flew  where  wide  and  wild  tossed 
the  broad  leagues  of  foam. 

He  saw  the  glitter  of  the  surge  flash  from 
the  rolling  waves. 

He  heard  the  breakers  thundering,  deep  in 
the  rocky  caves. 

He  saw  the  cliff  side,  grim  and  stem,  where 
he  so  fain  would  be. 

The  lonely  sea-gull  on  the  rock,  still  dream- 
ing of  the  sea. 


He  heard  the  "shouting''  of  the  birds  that 

from  the  eyrie  swept, 
With  whirr  and  swoop  of  broad  grey  wings, 

where  their  prey  below  them  leapt ; 
Above  the  lavish  food  they  brought,   the- 

keen,  black  eyes  grew  dim  ; 
The  stately  swan  that  glided  by  was  never 

mate  for  him  ; 
Better  the  wildest  ocean  storm,  than  the 

sunniest  land-locked  lea  ; 
So  on  his  rock  the  sea-gull  stood  dreaming 

of  the  sea. 

AH  The  Year  Bound. 


EBB  AND  FLOW. 
Up  at  your  grave,  my  darling,  where  the 

great  tides  ebb  and  flow, 
Where  the  tall  cross  faces  the  wild  west 

wind,  and  the  early  snowdrops  blow. 
Up  at  your  grave,  my  darling,  the  steps 

grow  weak  and  slow. 
The  dim  eyes  scarcely  see  the  waves  where 

the  great  tides  ebb  and  flow. 
The  ears  are  dull  to  the  music  where  the 

great  tides  ebb  and  flow. 
The  crash  of  the  rollers  lacks  the  spell  they 

wove  me  long  ago. 
So  many  hopes  have  failed  me,  so  many 

dreams  lie  low. 
Since  I  left  your  rest  upon  the  Head  where 

the  great  tides  ebb  and  flow. 
Yet  one  thing  never  alters,  as  the  great 

tides  ebb  and  flow, 
As  I  loved  you  then,  I  love  you  now,  and 

in  Heaven,  my  dear,  you  know. 

AH  The  Year  Bound. 


SONG  OF  TRUCE. 

Till  the  tread  of  marching  feet 
Through  the  quiet  grass-grown  street 
Of  the  little  town  shall  come, 
Soldier,  rest  awhile  at  home. 

While  the  banners  Idly  hang, 
While  the  bugles  do  not  clang. 
While  is  hushed  the  clamorous  drum^ 
Soldier,  rest  awhile  at  home. 

In  the  breathing-time  of  Death, 
While  the  sword  is  in  its  sheath, 
While  the  cannon^  s  mouth  Is  dumb, 
Soldier,  rest  awhile  at  home. 

Not  too  long  the  rest  shall  be. 
Soon  enough,  to  Death  and  thee, 
The  assembly  call  shall  come. 
Soldier,  rest  awhile  at  home. 
Academy.  R.  F.   MUBBAT. 
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From  Blaokwood'8  Magaxine. 
A  GUANQE  OF  CZABS. 

Le  roi  est  niorty  vive  le  rot  I  A 
hackneyed  phrase  indeed,  conlinually 
repeated  and  received,  without  criti- 
cism of  its  ordinarily  accepted  signifi- 
cation. And  yet  the  implied  idea,  that 
the  decease  of  a  monarch  and  the  ac- 
cession of  his  successor  are  circum- 
stances of  small  importance  to  the 
interests  of  the  general  puhlic,  must 
have  been  particularly  incorrect  in  the 
times  when  the  phrase  was  hi  vented, 
and  when  the  personality  of  a  semi- 
despotic  ruler  was  a  most  important 
factor  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  his 
country.  Is  the  idea  more  correct 
to-day  ?  This  is  a  question  we  have 
frequently  asked  ourselves,  when  not- 
ing the  thoughtless  manner  in  which  it 
was  expressed  by  the  modern  journal- 
ist in  speaking  of  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander III.,  and  the  accession  of 
Nicholas  II.  to  the  throne  of  the  auto- 
crats of  all  the  Kussias.  We  hold  that, 
as  resrards  Russia,  it  is  certainly  incor- 
rect, and  we  purpose  to  give  our  views 
on  this  subject,  and  to  consider  some 
of  the  more  important  results  to  be  an- 
ticipated from  the  recent  ^^  Change  of 
Czars." 

Under  no  circumstances  in  life  is 
the  difference  between  the  heir  and 
his  predecessor  likely  to  be  more  strik- 
ingly shown  than  when  the  son  suc- 
ceeds his  father  on  the  throne  of  an 
autocratic  country.  Many  things  com- 
bine not  only  to  establish  and  confirm 
wide  differences  between  the  character 
and  ideas  of  father  and  son,  but  also  to 
conceal  both  those  differences  and  the 
real  character  of  the  son,  until  the  day 
arrives  when,  emancipated  in  a  single 
moment  alike  from  the  authority  of  the 
sovereign  and  the  parent,  the  son 
stands  before  the  world,  himself  the 
undisputed  autocrat. 

Nicholas  II.  had  not,  before  the 
death  of  his  father,  reached  an  age  at 
which  the  relations  between  father  and 
son  were  likely  to  attract  public  no- 
tice ;  but  apart  from  what  was  pre- 
viously known  of  his  character,  his 
public  actions  and  utterances  since  his 
accession  have  afforded  suflScient  evi- 


dence of  the  great  difference  of  tem- 
perament, and  perhaps  of  principle, 
which  seems  likely  to  lead  the  present 
czar  into  somewhat  different  paths 
from  those  followed  by  his  predeces- 
sor. 

In  Russia  the  character  and  tempera- 
ment of  the  irresponsible  autocratic 
ruler,  unfettered  either  by  constitu- 
tional obligations  or  by  an  organized 
and  expressed  public  opinion,  are  of 
the  highest  importance,  —  particularly 
if  the  czar  is  a  man  of  strong  character 
and  convictions.  We  do  not  contend 
that  the  domestic  or  even  the  foreign 
policy  of  Russia  depends  solel}'  on  the 
will  of  the  autocrat ;  but  the  absolute 
submission  to  his  authority,  winch  is 
the  tradition  of  the  peasantry,  and  the 
servile  anxiety  of  the  official  classes  to 
meet  and  humor  his  ideas  and  fancies, 
render  his  personal  disposition  the 
most  important  factor  in  determining 
the  conduct  of  his  government. 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  exception- 
ally strong  position,  there  are  certain 
undefined  tradilions  and  usages  which 
the  czar  has  to  take  into  account  in 
forming  his  resolutions  ;  and  although 
never  organized  or  expressed  according 
to  Western  habits,  there  is  also,  on 
some  questions,  a  well-ascertained  pub- 
lic opinion,  which  the  boldest  ruler 
would  hesitate  to  resist.  As  an  in- 
stance of  our  meaning,  we  would  men- 
tion that,  until  the  eyes  of  the  peasant 
army  were  opened  by  the  experiences 
of  the  last  Turkish  war,  there  was 
throughout  Russia  a  genuine  and  sin- 
cere sympathy  for  the  orthodox  Slavs 
who  remained  under  Turkish  rule. 
This  feeling  of  sympathy,  combined 
with  the  traditional  liatred  of  the  an- 
cient Mohammedan  foe,  produced  the 
war  fever  which  led  Alexander  IL, 
against  his  will,  to  enter  on  a  struggle 
from  which  Russia  has  not  yet  fully 
recovered.  To  take  another  instiince  ; 
fully  as  the  educated  classes  recognize 
the  necessity  of  curtailing  the  exces- 
sive number  of  holidays,  strictly  ob- 
served in  remembrance  of  the  very 
numerous  Russian  saints,  no  czar 
would  dare  to  abolish  one  of  them,  un- 
til the  spread   of  education  may  have 
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secured  the  approval  of  the  supersti- 
tious peasantry.  Such  are  tlie  checks 
and  limitations  on  the  absolute  power 
of  the  czar,  and  their  existence  must 
not  be  forgotten  when  considering  the 
influence  of  his  personality  on  the 
affairs  of  his  country. 

To  arrive  at  a  fair  appreciation  of  the 
probable  effect  in  Russia,  and  on  the 
relations  of  Kussia  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  which  may  be  anticipated  from 
the  recent  change  of  czai*s,  wo  will  in 
the  flrst  place  consider  the  more  prom- 
inent features  of  the  character  of  Alex- 
ander III.,  and  then  endeavor  to  trace 
the  extent  and  limits  of  his  personal 
influence,  in  a  brief  retrospect  of  the 
history  of  his  reign. 

In  spite  of  the  secluded  life  led  by 
the  late  czar,  enough  is  known  of  his 
character,  temperament,  and  tastes  to 
enable  us,  on  reflection,  to  account  for 
some  of  the  most  glaring  inconsisten- 
cies between  his  professions  and  his 
conduct.  And  these  inconsistencies 
were  many  and  striking.  The  most 
kind-hearted  of  men  was  the  cruellest 
persecutor  of  many  thousands  of  his 
subjects,  of  different  races  and  creeds. 
The  great  lover  of  peace  spent  millions 
on  a  Black  Sea  fleet,  which  could  serve 
no  purpose  but  as  an  instrument  of 
aggression  ;  and  he  permitted  the  con- 
stant wilful  provocations  of  a  friendly 
power,  which  so  nearly  led  to  war  at 
the  time  of  the  Penjdeh  incident,  and 
which,  without  the  exaggerated  for- 
bearance of  the  British  Foreign  Office, 
must  have  long  since  provoked  a  seri- 
ous crisis  on  the  Pamir  question.  The 
man  of  honor  countenanced  the  ruffians 
who  abducted  Alexander  of  Bulgaria, 
and  sought  to  assassinate  his  minis- 
ters ;  and  tlie  autocrat  who  prided 
himself  on  being  the  great  conservative 
force  in  Europe,  broke  with  the  family 
tradition  of  friendship  with  the  Hohen- 
zollcrns  and  the  Hapsburgs,  and  ex- 
changed congratulatory  telegrams  with 
a  president  of  a  French  republic  in 
one  of  its  wildest  moods  ;  whilst  the 
population  of  his  capital  cheered  the 
strains  of  the  Marseillaise,  played  by 
his  express  permission. 

The  first  clue  towards  an   explana- 


tion of  the  inconsistencies  of  Alex- 
ander III.  is  to  be  found  in  the 
extraordinary  chauvinism  which  held 
the  chief  place  in  a  singularly  narrow 
mind.  In  a  retiring  reticent  man  this 
remarkable  chauvinism  found  little  or 
no  expression  in  public  utterances, 
and  its  exaggeration  was  therefore  not 
readily  apparent;  but  it  is  certain 
that  no  chauvinistic  Frenchman  ever 
equalled  the  late  czar  in  profound  faith 
in  the  surpassing  pre-eminence  of 
everything  connected  with  his  own 
nation.  His  belief  in  Russia  and  the 
Russians  amounted  to  fanaticism,  and 
was  complicated  and  exaggenited  by 
a  deep  conviction  that  he  was  the 
divinely  appointed  ruler  of  a  chosen 
people,  and,  in  virtue  of  his  office, 
the  sacred  instrument  of  Providence. 
Without  quite  arriving  at  a  doctrine  of 
infallibility  concerning  his  own  pei*son, 
the  czar  certainly  regarded  an  imperial 
ukase  as  invested  with  all  the  sanctity 
attached  by  devout  Roman  Catholics  to 
a  Papal  bull.  He  was  a  truly  religious 
man  ;  but  one  of  the  first  tenets  of  his 
faith  was  the  sacredness  of  the  office 
which  combined  his  temporal  power  as 
autocrat  with  his  spiritual  distinction 
as  head  of  the  orthodox  Church.  His 
religion  was  rather  that  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament than  that  of  the  New.  *In  his 
mind,  the  world  was  divided  into  those 
who  implicitly  accepted  the  Russian 
official  version  of  the  Greek  faith  and 
those  who  did  not  so  accept  it.  The 
former  were  the  elect,  and  the  latter 
were  doomed  to  perdition  ;  and  if  their 
heresy  gave  rise  to  any  question,  no 
mercy  should  be  shown  to  them.  He 
was  a  devoted  husband  and  father,  but 
he  would  have  dealt  in  the  most  un- 
sparing manner  with  any  member  of 
his  family  who  might  have  appeared  to 
question  his  spiritual  authority  ;  and  it 
is  probable  that,  even  in  his  own  mind, 
he  never  attempted  to  draw  the  line 
between  his  spiritual  and  his  temporal 
authority. 

And  yet,  strange  to  say,  all  Alexan- 
der's exalted  ideas  as  to  his  divine 
mission  were  accompanied  by  the 
greatest  humility  with  regard  to  his 
personal  qualities  and  capacities  as  an 
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individual  man.  Au  authentic  aud 
very  iustructive  story  is  told,  which 
gives  the  clearest  evideuce  of  this  great 
personal  humility.  On  the  death  of 
Admii-al  ShestakofT,  the  late  minister 
of  marine,  his  papei*s  were,  according 
to  custom,  sealed  up  for  inspection  hy 
the  proper  authority.  Amongst  these 
papers  was  found  a  letter  from  the 
much -hated  minister,  M.  Pohiedonost- 
so£f,  formerly  the  czar's  tutor,  and  of 
late  years  his  most  trusted  adviser. 
In  this  letter,  referring  to  some  pro- 
posal of  tlie  admiral's,  Pobiedonost- 
soff  wrote,  **  You  are  quite  right,  but 
the  czar  is  too  stupid  to  understand 
it."  Grreat  was  the  triumph  of  the 
minister's  enemies  when  it  was  found 
that  this  letter  would  be  brought  to 
tlie  emperor's  notice,  and  the  disgrace 
of  the  hated  favorite  was  confidently 
anticipated.  Alexander,  liowever,  on 
reading  the  letter,  merely  remarked, 
"  I  know  Pobiedonostsoff  thinks  me 
stupid  ;  he  always  told  me  so  when  he 
was  my  teacher."  The  czar  never 
again  alluded  to  the  subject,  and  the 
ex-teacher  retained  his  master's  con- 
fidence to  the  last. 

This  story  recalls  the  fact  that  Alex- 
ander III.  enjoyed  the  considerable 
advantage  of  receiving  his  early  educa- 
tion not  in  the  character  of  heir-appar- 
ent, but  whilst  his  elder  brother,  the 
Czarevitch  Kicliolas,  was  still  alive. 
Had  he  himself  been  the  presumptive 
heir  to  the  throne,  his  tutor  might 
have  been  more  i-eserved  in  his  re- 
marks, and  the  general  character  of  the 
pupil  might  have  suffered  from  a 
variety  of  temptations  which  he  was 
fortunately  spared.  Under  the  actual 
circumstances  of  his  youth,  personal 
vanity  was  probably  not  unduly  encour- 
aged, and  a  natural  inclination  to  a 
humble  estimate  of  his  own  capacity 
was  unchecked. 

Humility  was,  however,  by  no  means 
the  only  virtue  which  redeemed  the 
failings  in  the  character  of  the  late 
czar.  Alexander  III.  was  above  all 
things  a  constant  friend  and  a  reliable 
master.  He  had  noted,  and  been  dis- 
gusted by,  the  eternal  intrigues  in  his 
father's   lime,  and  he  consistently  de- 


clined to  listen  to  the  voice  of  secret 
slander.  This  trait  sometimes  resulted 
in  prolonged  deception  regarding  ihe 
character  of  notoriously  untrustworthy 
officials  ;  but  it  also  certainly  tended, 
on  the  whole,  to  give  much  required 
stability  to  the  administrative  machine 
of  which  he  was  the  head.  The  praise- 
worthy determination  not  to  allow  him- 
self to  be  lightly  influenced  in  his 
appreciations  of  men  and  things,  some- 
times gave  indeed  to  the  czar's  conduct 
an  appeanince  of  stupid  obstinacy. 
But  we  do  not  think  that  foolish  ob- 
stinacy was  really  one  of  his  faults,  for, 
as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show,  he 
proved,  at  least  on  one  occasion,  that 
under  the  influence  of  a  trusted  adviser 
he  could  with  extraordinary  rapidity 
completely  change  his  mind  on  the 
gravest  subject. 

In  endeavoring  to  describe  the  char- 
acter of  Alexander  III.,  we  must  call 
attention  to  one  specially  noble  feature, 
namely,  his  strict  sense  of  duty.  This 
sense  of  duty  was  superior  to  all  other 
impulses  influencing  his  mind.  A 
lethargic,  if  not  a  lazy  man,  he  hated 
detail  and  office  work,  yet,  from  the 
day  of  his  accession,  the  cziir  was  con- 
stantly a  slave  at  his  desk  ;  and  he 
most  earnestly  endeavored  to  under- 
stand the  details  of  all  the  numerous 
complex  subjects  which  came  before 
him.  Though  wanting  in  quickness, 
his  patient  attention  enabled  him  to 
learn  much  from  any  competent  in- 
structor; and,  as  an  instance,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that,  having  once  under- 
stoo<l  the  paramount  importance  of 
proper  finance,  and  having  the  advan- 
tage of  so  able  a  teacher  as  M.  Wishnc- 
gradsky,  he  really  arrived  at  a  good 
undei'standing,  not  only  of  genenil 
principles,  but  also  of  the  special  need.> 
of  Russia,  in  this  important  depart- 
ment. And  it  was  not  finance  alone  to 
which  Alexander  devoted  his  attention 
with  useful  results.  Whatever  opinion 
may  be  entertained  as  to  the  general 
progress  of  his  empire  during  his  reign, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  im- 
provements effected  in  both  the  army 
and  the  navy  were  most  remarkable. 
With  the  loyal  support  of  his  master, 
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uniformly  coutinued  during  a  period  of 
some  twelve  years,  General  Vaunovsky, 
an  honest,  hardworking  mediocrity, 
succeeded  in  completely  revolutioniz- 
ing the  entire  system  of  the  array. 
Nepotism,  if  not  abolished,  was  held 
in  check  ;  a  proper  value  was  attached 
to  technical  education ;  the  commis- 
sariat and  supply  services  became  fairly 
honest ;  and  an  organization  was  intro- 
duced which  did  not  exist  on  paper 
only.  In  the  navy,  the  large  sums  ex- 
pended were  probably  as  well  applied 
as  in  any  other  country  ;  and  the  Rus- 
sian fleet,  which  in  1881  was  insignifi- 
cant, is  in  1895  the  third  most  important 
naval  force  in  Europe. 

AVe  have  already  alluded  to  the  fam- 
ily affection  displayed  by  the  late  czar, 
but  cui-sory  mention  would  not  do  jus- 
tice to  this  strong  and  excellent  trait 
in  his  character.  Surrounded  by  his 
family,  he  was  seen  to  the  greatest 
advantage  ;  and,  as  is  well  known,  he 
nowhere  so  thoroughly  enjoyed  himself 
as  at  Copenhagen,  where,  free  from 
the  unavoidable  and  detested  restraints 
and  ceremonies  of  his  own  court,  he 
was  able  to  follow  his  natural  simple 
tastes.  He  joined  heartily  in  the 
amusements  of  his  wife's  younger  rela- 
tions, who  were  all  sincerely  devoted 
to  him  ;  and  whether  playing  with  the 
children  in  the  schoolroom,  boating 
with  the  young  men,  or  taking  country 
walks  with  the  Princess  of  Wales's 
daughters,  the  czar  was  the  constant 
companion  and  centre  of  attraction  to 
his  juvenile  friends.  He  was  essen- 
tially a  family  man,  and  his  household 
was  ordered  on  the  simplest  scale 
which  his  position  permitted,  tlius  pre- 
senting a  great  contrast  to  that  of  his 
father.  During  the  dreary  years  when, 
as  czarevitch,  he  found  the  character 
and  conduct  of  his  father's  court  so 
utterly  uncongenial  to  his  tastes  and 
principles,  he  remained  in  strict  seclu- 
sion in  his  own  palace,  devoting  him- 
self to  his  wife  and  children,  and 
seldom  passing  its  gates,  unless  in  ful- 
filment of  some  unavoidable  duty.  In 
those  days  it  was  a  touching  and  re- 
markable sight  to  see  this  enormous 
man  riding  slowly  round  and  round  the 


confined  enclosure  of  his  garden,  fol- 
lowing the  little  pony-chaise  in  which 
his  wife  would  drive  her  children.  The 
death  of  such  a  man  was  an  irreparable 
loss  to  his  family,  and  no  expression  of 
grief  on  their  part  can  have  been  in  the 
least  exaggerated. 

We  have  said  enough  to  give  a  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  character  of  the  late 
emperor;  we  will  now  endeavor  to 
trace  the  influence  of  his  temperament 
and  sentiments  on  his  conduct  of  public 
affairs. 

We  have  stated  that  he  was  a  kind- 
hearted  man,  and  we  have  also  noted 
the  stern  and  unforgiving  spirit  which 
could  be  easily  aroused  by  certain 
classes  of  offences.  Within  a  few 
hours  of  his  father's  death  he  gave 
public  evidence  of  both  these  charac- 
teristics. Opposed  as  lie  had  always 
been  to  his  father's  alliance  with  his 
morganatic  wife,  the  sight  of  the  unfor- 
tunate widow's  terrible  grief  at  the 
deathbed  of  Alexander  II.  at  once 
called  into  play  the  kindly  sentiments 
of  his  successor,  and  in  the  most  sym- 
pathetic manner  he  endeavored  to 
console  the  heartbroken  woman,  and 
promised  her  his  protection.  For 
years  this  lady  had  been  the  source  of 
the  greatest  annoyance  and  grief  to 
him  ;  but  Alexander  III.  was  a  man  of 
his  word,  and  in  spite  of  much  provo- 
cation, which  he  subsequently  endured 
from  her  extraordinary  want  of  tact,  he 
never  failed  in  the  promises  made  by 
the  side  of  his  father's  corpse.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  had  been  particularly 
incensed  by  his  cousin  (the  Grand 
Duke  Constantine  Conslantinovitch), 
who  was  said  to  have  been  guilty  of 
the  crime  of  stealing  the  jewels  from 
his  mother's  holy  pictures  ;  and  when 
this  young  man,  hoping  for  forgive- 
ness, telegraphed  his  deep  feeling  of 
sorrow  at  the  catastrophe  which  had 
befallen  the  imperial  family,  and 
humbly  asked  to  be  allowed  to  come 
and  join  the  mourners,  the  new  czar 
replied  by  a  telegram  en  clair,  forbid- 
ding his  cousin  ever  again  to  address 
him,  and  ordering  him  to  remain  in 
perpetual  banishment. 

The   moment   when   Alexander  III. 
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ascended  the  throne  was,  as  regards 
the  internal  condition  of  Russia,  one  of 
special  anxiety  and  perplexity.  The 
war  with  Turkey  had  exhausted  the 
country,  without  any  appreciahle  result 
calculated  to  satisfy  and  tranquillize  the 
public  mind.  The  peace  sanctioned  by 
the  Berlin  Conference  was  a  bitter  dis- 
appointment to  the  chauvinistic  aspira- 
tions of  the  restless  Panslavonic  party  ; 
and  from  special  causes  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  was  followed  by  a  violent 
outburst  of  that  militant  nihilism  which 
culminated  in  the  death  of  Alexander 
II. 

The  Panslavist  societies  had  been 
very  active  during  the  latter  years  of 
the  reign  of  Alexander  II.,  particularly 
during  the  Servian  war,  and  the  period 
immediately  preceding  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  with  Turkey  ;  and  their  agita- 
tion had  been  a  source  of  considerable 
anxiety  to  the  czar,  who  took  their 
vaporings  too  seriously.  As  czarevitch, 
Alexander  III.  formed  very  intimate 
relations  with  many  of  tlie  leading 
Paiislavists,  and  was  considered  as  a 
warm  sympathizer  with  their  views.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  the  close 
insight  which  he  obtained  into  their 
affairs  enlightened  him  as  to  the  shal- 
lowness of  the  movement  and  its  lead- 
ers. He  probably  remained  favorable 
to  the  Panslavonic  idea  as  a  theory  ; 
but  he  knew  that  the  movement  had 
no  root  among  the  enormous  mass  of 
the  people,  and  on  coming  to  the 
throne  he  let  it  be  understood  that  he 
would  brook  no  agitation  in  Russia  in- 
dependent of  his  immediate  sanction 
and  control.  Once  the  notoriety-seek- 
ing Panslavist  intriguers  realized  the 
new  situation,  they  assumed  a  very 
quiescent  attitude,  and  the  movement 
languished.  It  was  easy  to  deal  with 
the  Panslavist  movement  when  prop- 
erly faced,  but  nihilist  activity  was 
more  difficult  to  meet. 

Before  the  Turkish  war,  hatred  of 
the  hereditary  Mohammedan  enemy, 
and  wild  stories  of  the  sufferings  of 
their  Bulgarian  co-religionists,  made 
the  Russian  peasantry  enthusiastic  in 
the  cause  of  their  deliverance  ;  but 
when,  in  the  course   of  the  war,  the 


peasant  soldiers  had  tho  opportunity  of 
comparing  the  substantial  homesteads 
of  the  Bulgarians  with  the  wretched 
squalor  of  their  own  hovels,  they  real- 
ized with  indignation  that  they  had 
been  duped  by  the  stories  spread 
abroad  by  the  Panslavists.  The  con- 
gregation of  large  bodies  of  men  in  the 
Russian  camps  gave  special  opportuni- 
ties for  comparing  notes,  and  for  the 
growth  of  a  sort  of  public  opinion,  the 
formation  of  which  many  circum- 
stances render  impossible  in  Russia 
itself.  In  the  army,  and  especially  in 
the  hospitals,  active  intelligent  nihil- 
ists took  every  opportunity  of  foment- 
ing the  discontent  of  the  soldiery ; 
and  the  results  were  remarkable,  and 
must  still  be  reckoned  with.  It  is  cer- 
tain that,  for  at  least  one  generation, 
the  Russian  peasant  army  cannot  again 
be  led  to  war,  beyond  the  frontiers  of 
Russia,  without  discontent  and  distrust 
of  the  motives  of  the  government  in 
calling  them  from  their  homes. 

It  was  the  widespread  discontent  re- 
sulting from  the  circumstances  of  the 
Turkish  war,  and  the  exceptional  op- 
portunities then  offered  for  nihilistic 
teaching,  which  gave  such  extraordi- 
nary force  to  the  nihilist  movement 
when  the  Russian  army  returned  home. 
Alexander  II.,  under  the  influence  of 
Loris  Melikoff,  was  seeking  to  remove 
the  evil  of  nihilism  by  remedial  meas- 
ures, when  he  met  his  untimely  end. 
Alexander  III.  determined  to  crush  it 
with  a  strong  hand. 

The  first  duty  which  presented  itself 
to  the  new  monarch  on  his  accession, 
was  to  secure  and  punish  the  murderers 
of  his  father.  This  was  promptly  done, 
and  in  his  dealings  with  the  nihilists, 
Alexander  III.  gave  many  indications 
of  the  peculiarities  of  his  character.  A 
special  tribunal,  in  which  the  official 
element  was  conspicuous  by  its  ab- 
sence, was  created  for  the  trial  of  those 
accused  of  czaricide.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  convince  the  world  that  the 
prisoners  had  a  fair  trial,  —  the  foreign 
diplomatic  representatives,  and  even 
several  foreign  journnlists,  being  in- 
cluded among  the  privileged  persons 
admitted  to  watch  the  proceedings  in 
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court.  Justice  without  mercy  was, 
however,  the  measure  meted  out  to  all 
who  appeared  to  be  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  crime  against  the 
sacred  person  of  a  czar.  No  distinc- 
tion was  mode  between  the  educated 
student  who  threw  one  of  the  fatal 
bombs  and  the  ignorant  peasant  who, 
though  acknowledging  his  intimate 
relations  with  the  other  prisoners, 
maintained  his  innocence  as  regarded 
the  special  accusation,  and  whom  no 
evidence  connected  with  the  final  fatal 
deed.  Alexander's  sense  of  justice 
was  fully  satisfied,  though  the  probably 
innocent  peasant  died  on  the  same 
scaffold  as  the  criminals  who  avowed 
and  gloried  in  their  crime.  Through- 
out the  lifelong  deadly  struggle  with 
nihilism,  no  sentiment  of  clemency 
ever  arrested  the  arm  of  the  execu- 
tioner ;  no  consideration  of  age,  or 
sex,  or  of  the  misguided  follies  of 
youth,  ever  stayed  the  knout  of  the 
jailer  ;  no  flicker  of  hope  ever  light- 
ene<l  the  agony  of  the  living  death  of 
the  convict,  permanently  chained  to 
the  barrow  in  the  tomb  of  the  Siberian 
mines. 

Crushing  severity  and  the  multitudi- 
nous arrests,  rendered  easy  by  the 
clues  unavoidably  given  in  connection 
with  the  principal  crime,  had  certainly 
a  powerful  effect  in  breaking  up  the 
nihilist  organization,  and  in  procuring 
temporary  tranquillity.  But  nihilism 
was  scotched,  not  killed.  Not  only  was 
the  removal  of  the  principal  conspira- 
tors, at  a  given  time,  an  insufficient 
measure,  when  unaccompanied  by  any 
attempt  to  reach  the  root  from  which 
disaffection  sprang,  but  the  case  was 
rendered  slill  more  hopeless  by  com- 
plete misconception  as  to  the  real 
origin  of  the  movement.  Encouraged 
in  error  by  his  own  curious  bigotry, 
and  by  the  suggestions  of  Count  Igna- 
tieff,  one  of  his  early  advisers,  Alexan- 
der cherished  the  idea  that  all  nihilistic 
plots  were  due  to  the  evil  tendencies  of 
the  Jews  and  Poles,  or  other  unortho- 
dox Russian  subjects.  The  numerous 
orthodox  Russians,  whose  guilt  was 
clearly  proved,  were  assumed  by  him  to 
be   the  disciples  of  the  very  iusignifi- 


cant  number  of  Jews  and  Poles  who 
were  incriminated  with  them.  For  a 
time  this  was  a  comforting  delusion^ 
and  every  sentiment  of  religious  big- 
otry was  gratified  by  the  assumed  polit- 
ical necessity  of  severe  measurea 
against  the  unorthodox.  Of  the  char- 
acter of  these  measures  we  shall  here- 
after have  to  speak  more  specially  ; 
here  it  will  sufilce  to  note  them,  and  to 
recall  that,  in  spite  of  their  rigor,  it 
was  but  few  years  after  the  fictitioua 
calm  established  by  the  first  dragon- 
nades  that  the  activity  of  fresh  groups 
of  nihilists  gave  new  cause  for  alarm,, 
and  that  nihilistic  conspiracies  steadily 
multiplied,  until  the  circumstances  and 
character  of  the  plot  discovered  last 
spring  on  the  Smolensk  railway  onc& 
more  distracted  and  stunned  the  cen- 
tral authority. 

The  surgeons  who  made  the  post- 
mortem  examination  of  the  remains  of 
Alexander  III.  informed  the  world  aa 
to  the  immediate  physical  causes  of  his 
death.  It  was  not  within  their  prov- 
ince to  speak  of  the  moral  causes,  of 
which,  indeed,  they  were  probably 
ignorant.  To  those,  however,  who  had 
the  opportunity  of  observing  the  czar 
during  the  last  year  of  his  life,  it  wa» 
evident  that  he  was  suffering  acutely 
from  some  heavy  moral  affliction. 
There  can  be  no  hesitation  in  attribut- 
ing this  moral  suffering  to  the  very 
painful  disillusionment  which  ensued 
as  the  result  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Smolensk  plot,  and  of  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  that  nearly  suc- 
cessful conspiracy. 

Among  the  numerous  measures  de- 
creed against  the  unorthodox,  one 
which  entailed  special  hardship  on  a 
large  number  of  respectable  families^ 
was  the  decision  not  to  permit  the 
employment  of  any  but  orthodox  Rus- 
sians in  positions  of  responsibility  on 
the  railways.  By  their  superior  edu- 
cation, a  considerable  percentage  of 
Poles  and  Baltic  Province  Grermana 
had,  particularly  in  the  western  prov- 
inces, secured  a  large  proportion  of 
such  posts,  as  those  of  station-masters^ 
guards,  inspectors,  engine-drivers,  etc.  ; 
and  for  some  years  past,  as  the  govem- 
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ment  control  of  the  railways  had 
become  closer,  these  semi-aliens  had 
beeu  dismissed  to  make  room  for 
ortho<]ox  Russians.  One  of  the  last 
railways  where  this  change  had  been 
effected  was  precisely  that  Smolensk 
railway  where  the  plot  was  discovered 
to  blow  up  the  czar's  train.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  mine  was  a  mere  acci- 
dent ;  but  the  inquiries  which  followed 
laid  hare  a  deep-laid,  carefully  elabo- 
rated plot,  in  wliich  the  numerous  con- 
spirators were,  without  exception, 
orthodox  Russian  officials  —  the  very 
men  who  owed  tlieir  posts  to  the 
removal  of  the  mistrusted  Poles  and 
Germans.  The  evidence  of  this  fact 
was  too  clear  to  admit  of  doubt,  and  in 
one  moment  all  the  czar's  fondest 
illusions  were  rudely  dispelled,  and  the 
utter  futility  of  the  entire  policy  of  his 
reign  became  manifest. 

It  wjis  a  death-blow  to  the  moral 
nature  of  the  man.  In  the  firat  anger 
and  excitement  a  manifesto  was  issued, 
in  which  the  czar  declared  his  inten- 
tion to  adopt  a  still  more  rigorous 
policy  of  repression,  and  to  still  further 
concentrate  all  authority  in  his  own 
hands  ;  and  he  quoted  his  grandfather 
Nicholas  as  the  model  he  intended  to 
closely  follow  in  the  future.  Reflec- 
tion must  have  speedily  brought  home 
the  conviction  that  such  a  policy  had 
already  been  proved  worse  than  use- 
less ;  but  Alexander  lacked  the  moral 
elasticity  to  accept  a  crushing  reverse, 
and  to  seek  new  hope  in  other  direc- 
tions. All  his  most  cherished  ideas 
and  convictions  were  confuted  and 
irrevocably  shattered  by  the  irresist- 
ible logic  of  facts  ;  and  he  felt  him- 
self left,  a  stranded,  storm-beaten 
wreck,  helpless  and  condemned.  No 
moral  recoveiy  was  possible.  Nicholas 
I.  died  of  moral  mortification  ;  Alex- 
ander III.  shared  the  fate  of  his  grand- 
father and  model. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  we  have 
noted  the  inflexibility  of  character  of 
Alexander  III.,  as  specially  evidenced 
in  connection  with  the  assumed  pecul- 
iar virtues  of  the  orthodox  Russian 
people  and  their  appointed  ruler.  Wo 
had,  however,   previously   staled   that 


on  other  subjects,  even  of  the  gravest 
nature,  the  czar's  mind  was  open  to 
conviction,  under  the  influence  of  the 
one  or  two  ad  vise  ra  wiiom  he  really 
trusted. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  this  qual> 
ity  was  given  during  the  first  few 
months  of  his  reign.  As  czarevitch,. 
Alexander  had  shown  considerable 
leanings  towards  the  liberal  party,, 
whose  organ  in  the  Russian  press,  the 
Qolo8y  conducted  with  much  inde* 
pendence  and  ability,  was  the  leading 
journal  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  whose 
ideas  were  predominant  in  Russian 
society  at  the  time  of  the  death  of 
Alexander  II.  The  curious  revolutioa 
which  had  placed  Loris  Melikoff  at 
the  head  of  internal  affairs,  practically 
as  the  czar's  delegate,  and  with  the 
most  extended  powers,  had  been 
greeted  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  political 
era ;  and  the  word  "  Constitution  '^ 
was  audibly  whispered  in  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  the  Russian  capital.  It  is^ 
certain  that  at  the  date  of  the  murder 
of  Alexander  II.  a  plan  of  constitution 
was  being  seriously  considered  ;  and,, 
had  that  tragedy  been  postponed,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  some  form  of  con- 
stitution would  have  been  granted  — 
though  from  all  we  have  learned  ou 
the  subject,  we  consider  it  very  im- 
probable that  it  would  have  been 
founded  on  the  broadly  libernl  basis- 
anticipated  by  the  leading,  irrespon* 
sible,  would-be  reformers. 

In  spite  of  the  disheartening  circum- 
stances under  which  Alexander  III» 
came  to  the  throne,  it  was  generally 
expected  that  his  liberal  tendencies 
would  assure  and  hasten  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  anticipated  constitution. 
The  fact  that  Loris  Melikoff  and  his- 
liberal  associates  in  the  ministry  re- 
tained their  places,  notwithstanding 
the  catastrophe  which  had  just  marked 
their  administration,  was  naturally  in- 
terpreted as  a  guarantee  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  policy  of  liberal  reform. 
It  is  now  matter  of  history  that,  with 
the  czar's  fullest  approval,  a  project 
of  constitution  was  considered  and 
elaborated  by  a  spi^cial  committee^ 
under    the    presidency  of    the    Grand 
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Dake  Vladimir  ;  and  that,  withiti  two 
months  of  the  death  of  the  late 
emperor,  it  was  completed,  and  only 
required  the  czar's  definite  confirma- 
tion for  its  promulgation.  That  con- 
firmation was,  however,  never  given. 
At  the  very  moment  when  it  was 
hourly  expected,  the  czar  held  the 
annual  May  review  of  the  St.  Peters- 
burg garrison.  In  accordance  with 
custom,  at  the  end  of  the  review  he 
called  around  him  the  principal  offi- 
cers, among  whom  were  General  Loris 
Melikoff  and  General  Miliutin,  the 
liberal  minister  of  war,  and  he  startled 
the  assembly  by  a  speech  in  which  he 
propounded  the  most  conservative 
views,  leaving  no  doubt  in  the  minds* 
of  his  hearoi-s  that  he  had  finally  re- 
solved on  a  retrograde  policy  of  strict 
repression. 

This  was  indeed  a  bolt  from  the 
blue.  It  was  immediately  followed  by 
Loris  Melikoff's  resignation,  tendered 
simultaneously  with  that  of  his  col- 
leagues. General  Miliutin,  M.  Abasa, 
minister  of  finance,  and  M.  Nabokoff, 
minister  of  justice,  who  expressed 
their  regret  that  the  czar  had  evidently 
lost  confidence  in  their  liberal  policy. 
It  is  related  that  Alexander  was  furious 
at  the  combined  action  of  his  minis- 
ters, which  he  correctly  interpreted  as 
the  first  attempt  in  Russian  history  to 
establish  the  solidarity  of  a  ministry, 
and  thus  to  impose  a  check  on  the 
autocratic  power  of  the  sovereign.  It 
is  certain  that  the  audacious  ministers 
were  severely  rated,  and  reminded 
that  it  was  not  within  their  com- 
petence to  resign  —  that  they  were 
merely  the  czar's  servants  during  his 
good  pleasure,  bound  to  remain  at  their 
posts,  and  to  fulfil  his  behests,  until  he 
should  think  fit  to  dismiss  them.  Re- ' 
sistance  to  the  imperial  will,  thus ' 
sternly  expressed,  was  impose*! ble,  and  ' 
the  ministers  were  forced  to  withdraw 
their  resignations  and  to  continue  their 
duties.  Very  shortly,  however,  they 
were  one  by  one  dismissed,  and  re- 
placed by  more  subservient  instru- 
ments. The  dream  of  liberal  reforms 
vanished  with  their  disappearance 
from  the  scene. 


The  explanation  of  this  startling 
event  was  simple.  The  ideal  of  the 
liberal  leaders  was  a  Russian  people 
guiding  themselves  in  the  path  of  prog- 
ress and  reform  ;  the  czar,  though 
feeling  the  necessity  of  reforms,  was 
inclined  to  contemplate  their  introduc- 
tion under  the  direct  guidance  and 
control  of  the  autocrat.  Both  czar  and 
reformers  were  agreed  in  their  strong 
chauvinistic  faith  in  Russia  and  the 
Russian  people ;  but  here  their  full 
agreement  ended.  At  the  critical  mo- 
ment, the  arguments  of  M.  Pobie- 
donostsoff  confirmed  the  czar  in  his 
autocratic  instincts  ;  and  under  the 
same  infiuence  these  instincts  were 
carefully  fostered,  till  the  special  virtue 
of  the  autocracy  became  an  article  of 
bigoted  faith. 

Loris  Melikoff  was  succeeded  by 
Count  Ignaticff,  who,  ever  ready  to 
trim  his  sails  to  the  wind,  affected  the 
most  complete  agreement  with  the 
ideas  of  the  czar  and  M.  Pobiedo- 
nostsoff.  This  dangerous  and  un- 
scrupulous minister  assisted  M. 
Pobiedonostsoff  in  implanting  in  the 
czar's  mind  that  distrust  of  all  his  un- 
orthodox subjects  which  soon  began 
to  have  the  saddest  results,  and  which, 
commencing  with  the  pei-secution  of 
the  Jews,  developed  into  a  regular 
system  of  persecution  of  Polish  Roman 
Catholics,  German  and  Finnish  Prot- 
estants, Armenian  Gregorians,  and 
finally,  in  a  milder  degree,  of  all  classes 
of  dissidents  from  the  strict  tenets  of 
the  official  orthodox  faith. 

After  the  bright  hopes  entertained 
during  the  first  few  months  of  the 
year  1881,  it  was  a  sad  disappointment 
to  all  well-wishers  of  Russia  to  note  the 
character  of  the  men  whom  the  czar 
gathered  round  him  after  the  incident 
of  the  May  review.  The  most  conspic- 
uous of  these  was  Count  Ignaticff, 
Loris  Melikoff's  successor  as  minister 
of  the  interior.  The  character  of  Igna- 
tieff  is  well  known  throughout  Europe, 
and  his  talents  as  a  raconteur  have 
never  been  exaggerated.  His  claim  on 
the  czar's  sympathy  and  attention  was 
his  activity  as  an  exponent  of  Pan- 
slavism,  which  he  made  a  platfonn  for 
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expntiating  on  the  virtues  of  all  ortho- 
dox Slavs,  and  of  the  Bussian  Slav 
above  all  others,  and  where  he  souu^ht 
notoriety  in  furtherance  of  his  personal 
aims  and  ambitions. 

But  more  remarkable  than  the  ap- 
pointment of  Ignatieff  to  a  high  position 
of  responsibility,  was  the  nomination 
of  General  Baranoff  as  prefect  of  St. 
Petersburg.  The  appointment  of  such 
a  man  as  Baranoff  deserves  special  no- 
tice, as  affording  remarkable  evidence 
of  the  curious  chauvinistic  faith  of 
Alexander  III.  During  the  Turkish 
war,  Baranoff,  who  was  a  naval  officer, 
obtained  command  of  the  Vesta,  a 
ship  of  the  Black  Sea  mercantile  fleet, 
which  was  fitted  out  as  a  cruiser  to 
watch  the  movements  of  the  Turks. 
On  returning  from  one  of  his  cruises, 
Baranoff  reported  having  been  in  ac- 
tion with  a  powerful  Turkish  ship, 
which  he  declared  that  he  had  driven 
off  in  a  battered  condition.  His  report 
was  most  circumstantial,  and  the  Rus- 
sians were  so  elated  at  any  success  on 
the  sea,  of  which  at  that  time  the 
Turks  were  the  masters,  that  Baranoff 
and  his  officers  received  many  rewards 
and  immediate  promotion.  Some  time 
after,  one  of  the  said  officers,  being 
dissatisfied  with  his  share  of  the  re- 
wards, stated  publicly  that  the  whole 
story  of  the  action  was  a  myth,  and 
that  on  sight  of  the  Turkish  man-of- 
war  Baranoff  promptly  showed  his 
heels. 

The  public  in  Odessa,  where  Baran- 
off's  character  was  well  known,  gave 
ready  credence  to  this  officer's  state- 
ments, and  the  scandal  became  so  great 
that  Baranoff  and  his  officers  were 
tried  by  court-martial  for  making  false 
reports.  The  court-martial  sentenced 
Baranoff  to  be  cashiered,  and  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine,  the  head  of 
the  navy,  co!i firmed  the  sentence.  Dis- 
grace could  not  have  been  more  public, 
or  apparently  more  complete.  Such 
was  the  position  of  the  man  whom 
Alexander  III.  hastened,  on  his  acces- 
sion, first  to  reinstate  in  the  public 
service  as  colonel  of  artillery,  then  to 
name  governor  of  Wilna,  and  then  to 
bring    to    St.    Petersburg    as    prefect, 


charged  with  the  safety  of  the  capital, 
and  of  the  imperial  family,  at  the 
critical  moment  when  the  startling 
Jictivity  of  the  nihilists  was  the  princi- 
pal preoccupation  of  the  government. 
There  is  only  one  explanation  of  this 
extraordinary  incident :  the  blind  chau- 
vinism of  the  czar  did  not  permit  him 
either  to  accept  public  opinion  as  to 
the  merits  of  Baranoff,  or  to  give  cre- 
dence to  the  formal  evidence  on  which 
he  was  condemned  by  the  court-mar- 
tial. 

But  with  all  the  czar's  predilections 
in  favor  of  Baranoff  and  Ignatieff,  the 
triumph  of  such  men,  when  placed  in 
responsible  positions,  was  necessarily 
short.  Baranoff 's  head  was  so  com- 
pletely turned  by  his  unexpected  eleva- 
tion, that  he  immediately  began  to 
make  himself  ridiculous,  and  Alexan- 
der was  soon  sickened  by  his  swagger- 
ing pretensions.  Ignatieff  was  more 
clever,  but  the  gravest  interests  could 
not  enable  him  to  control  his  imagina- 
tion. He  forgot  that  the  memory  of  a 
czar  was  not  a  subject  to  be  trifled 
with  before  his  imperial  master  ;  and 
when  he  gave  vent  to  his  humorous 
imagination  in  a  detailed  description  of 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  building  of 
the  !nemorial  church  to  Alexander  II., 
whilst  his  master  happened  to  be 
aware  that  extraordinary  difficulties 
had  delayed  even  the  laying  of  the 
foundations,  he  soon  found  that  he  had 
committed  an  unpardonable  mistake, 
and  he  was  called  upon  to  resign  in 
favor  of  Count  Tolstoi. 

Count  Tolstoi,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant figures  in  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander III.,  was  a  real  statesman,  and 
a  man  of  integrity  and  firmness  of  pur- 
pose, lie  was,  however,  a  conserva- 
tive of  the  old  school,  who  sought  the 
welfare  of  his  country  in  a  retrograde 
system  of  centralization  and  repression. 
He  remained  minister  of  the  interi<5r 
till  his  death  in  1889.  Tolstoi's  opin- 
ions  were  in  full  accord  with  those  of 
Pobiedonostsoff ;  his  successor,  M. 
Dournovo,  a  man  of  inferior  capacity, 
made  no  attempt  to  develop  a  policy  of 
his  own,  and  consequently  the  spirit  of 
Tolstoi  and  Pobiedonostsoff  continued 
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to  direct  the  conduct  of  internal  affairs 
till  the  close  of  Alexander's  reign. 
Tolstoi  will  be  long  remembered  for 
the  great  changes  he  introduced  in  the 
matter  of  local  government.  His  chief 
aim  was  to  minimize  the  importance  of 
the  local  institutions  established  under 
the  more  liberal  rigime  of  the  previous 
reign,  without  undul}'  exciting  public 
opinion  by  openly  abolishing  them  ; 
and  he  displayed  wonderful  astuteness 
in  the  methods  by  which  he  accom- 
plished his  ends. 

The  institution  of  justices  of  the 
peace,  intended  to  stand  between  the 
peasants  and  the  formerly  all-powerful 
landed  proprietors,  was  one  of  the 
most  important  measures  of  the  re- 
forming period  at  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.;  and  the 
powers  given  to  the  Semstvos,  in  which 
the  peasant  representatives  met  the 
proprietors  on  nominally  equal  terms, 
was  a  great  step  in  the  direction  of  lib- 
eral local  self-government.  Both  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  and  Semstvos  were 
condemned  by  Tolstoi,  though  neither 
were  formally  abolished.  The  powers 
of  the  Semstvos  were  reduced  in  all 
directions  by  strict  definition  and  lim- 
itation of  their  competence  ;  the  pow- 
ers of  the  justices  of  the  peace  were 
seriously  curtailed  by  extending,  at 
their  expense,  the  competence  of  the 
ancient  informal  village  tribunals,  and 
by  the  creation  of  the  new  otfice 
of  semski  natchalnik.  The  semski 
natchalnik,  appointed  by,  and  directly 
responsible  to,  the  minister  of  the  inte- 
rior, arc  subject  only  to  the  moral 
control  of  the  provincial  marshals  of 
nobility,  which,  though  real  enough 
where  the  mai*shal  happens  to  be  a 
strong,  active  man  influential  with  the 
central  authority,  is  uugatoiy  in  many 
districts  where  such  is  not  the  case. 
The  extension  of  the  competence  of 
the  village  tribunals  was  in  reality  a 
curtailment  of  their  powers.  When 
less  extended,  these  had,  within  their 
assigned  limits,  been  exercised  without 
any  special  control,  whereas  under  the 
new  system  their  decisions  required  the 
sanction  of  the  semski  natchaluiki ; 
and  to  any  one  who  knows  the  interior 


of  Russia  and  the  character  of  the  Rus- 
sian  peasantry,  it  is  immediately  appar- 
ent that  the  village  tnbumds  at  once 
became  the  mere  instruments  of  the 
new  officials.  Corporal  punishment 
(except  in  prisons)  has  long  been  for- 
mally abolished  by  law,  and  cannot  be 
inflicted  by  the  sentence  of  any  regular 
tribunal.  The  village  tribunals  have, 
however,  always  continued  to  exercise 
the  right  of  flogging ;  and  under  the 
new  system  this  form  of  punishment 
has  been  encouraged,  rather  than  the 
imposition  of  fines  or  imprisonment. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  semski 
natchaluiki  the  Russian  peasant  is  re- 
newing his  acquaintance  with  the  lash 
of  the  knout,  which  now  plays  as  im- 
portant a  part  in  local  justice  (or  injus- 
tice) as  in  the  halcyon  days  before  the 
emancipation  of  the  serfs. 

Centralization  and  repression  were 
not  the  only  objects  sought  in  the  pol- 
icy which  the  czar  adopted  under  the 
influence  of  Pobiedonostsoff  and  Tol- 
stoi. These  statesmen  realized,  what 
foreign  writers  on  Russia,  such  as  Sir 
Charles  Dilke,  have  hitherto  failed  to 
note,  that  the  great  weakness  of  Rus- 
sia, and  of  the  autocratic  83'8tem,  lies 
in  the  want  of  homogeneity  of  the  pop- 
ulation, and  in  the  superior  education 
and  intelligence  of  the  numerous  non- 
Russian  races  inhabiting  the  empire. 
They  were  therefore  determined  to 
bring  all  classes  of  the  population  to 
the  same  level,  and  to  force  orthodoxy 
on  the  unorthodox.  They  were  quite 
right  in  believing  that  the  surest  way 
of  forcing  the  nationalist  spirit  into  the 
breast  of  the  unorthodox  non-Russian 
was  to  compel  him  to  adopt  orthodoxy 
for  himself  and  his  children  ;  and  as 
they  could  not  level  up  the  civilization 
and  culture  of  the  orthodox  Russian, 
they  determined  to  level  down  the  un- 
ortho<lox  alien.  They  were  unscrupu- 
lous in  the  methods  they  employed  to 
reach  what  they  honestly  believed  to 
be  a  praiseworthy  end  ;  and  by  skilfully 
playing  on  the  religious  bigotry  and 
blind  chauvinism  of  the  czar,  they  car- 
ried him  with  them  in  all  the  iniquities 
and  cruelties  of  their  proceedings. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  present  artide 
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to  give  a  complete  picture  of  the  iuter- 
nal  condition  of  Russia  under  the  sys- 
teiu  of  forced  proselylism  and  levelling 
down  ;  but  we  will  endeavor  to  sketch 
the  more  salient  features  of  the  pro- 
ceedings adopted,  in  the  fierce  pursuit 
of  the  one  great  political  aim. 

The  Jewish  persecution,  begun  under 
Iguatieff  in  a  clumsy  and  brutal  form, 
as  shocking  to  European  sensibilities 
as  Bulgnrinn  or  Armenian  atrocities, 
was  systematically  continued  in  a  much 
more  scientific  and  cruel  manner. 
Common  corporal  violence  was  no 
longer  the  order  of  the  day  ;  but  by  the 
revival  and  stringent  enforcement  of 
obsolete  laws,  the  Jew  was  deprived  of 
all  honest  means  of  livelihood,  and 
then  held  up  to  opprobrium,  and  still 
further  ill-treated,  as  a  useless  and  ob- 
noxious citizen. 

The  industries  of  Poland,  guided  by 
superior  intelligence,  were  a  thorn  in 
the  side  of  the  Moscow  manufacturers  ; 
consequently  it  was  found  advisable  to 
handicap  them,  firet  by  a  peremptory 
order  that  all  foreign  employees  should 
be  suddenly  dismissed,  and  then  by 
establishing  differential  railway  freights 
for  the  carriage  of  Polish  manufactures 
to  the  markets  of  central  Kussia.  It 
proved  impossible  by  ordinary  means 
to  turn  Polish  and  Lithuanian  Boman 
Catholics  from  the  religion  of  their 
forefathera,  so,  among  other  measures, 
it  was  determined  to  deprive  them  of 
their  places  of  worship.  Their  reli- 
gious zeal  had  always  maintained  their 
churches  in  excellent  repair.  The 
State  now  undertook  the  maintenance 
of  all  religious  buildings,  and  seques- 
tered the  funds  collected  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  next  step  was  to  carefully 
neglect  the  most  necessary  repairs,  and 
as  by  degrees  the  buildings  showed 
signs  of  becoming  unsafe,  to  condemn 
and  close  them.  An  incident  in  the 
fulfilment  of  this  cynical  programme 
led  to  the  massacre  in  the  government 
of  Kovno  some  twelve  months  ago.  A 
village  church,  which  the  villagers  had 
not  been  allowed  to  repair,  was  de- 
clared unsafe,  and  ordered  to  be  closed. 
The  poor  villagers  attempted  a  sort  of 
passive    resistance.    They  took   it   in 


turns  to  be  continually  present  in  the 
church  in  considerable  numbers.  Fi- 
nally a  military  force  was  ordered  to 
clear  the  building  ;  and  on  the  peasants 
demunnng  to  leave,  they  were  promptly 
fired  upon  and  driven  out  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  It  is  true  that  this 
brutal  massacre  of  helpless  men  and 
women  created  some  stir  when  the 
story  was  bruited  abroad  ;  but  though 
special  inquiry  was  directed,  the  only 
result  was  the  recent  condemnation  to 
various  terms  of  imprisonment  of  those 
recalcitrants  who  had  escaped  massa- 
cre ;  and  the  governor  of  Wilna,  who 
had  authonzed  the  proceedings,  still 
retains  his  post. 

In  the  Baltic  provinces  every  effort 
was  made  to  sow  discord  between  the 
peasants  and  the  German  barons,  their 
landlords  ;  und  the  common  Protestant 
religion  and  the  language  of  both  were 
attacked.  In  all  schools  the  use  of  the 
Bussian -language  was  made  obligatory, 
and  as  the  great  majority  of  the  teach- 
ers were  unable  to  teach  iu  Bussian, 
they  were  dismissed  to  starve,  and  to 
make  room  for  their  ignorant  Bussian 
successor.  At  one  moment  there  were 
no  less  than  forty-eight  Protestant  cler- 
gymen of  the  Baltic  Provinces  awaiting 
sentence  for  deeds  which  had  become 
legal  crimes  under  the  new  system. 
In  most  cases  their  crime  consisted  in 
having  performed  some  rite  of  their 
Church  for  old  parishioners,  where  the 
head  of  the  family  had,  under  extreme 
pressure  or  by  some  ill-understood  for- 
mality, accepted  the  orthodox  faith. 
Here,  at  least,  the  measures  were  too 
violent  to  attain  their  ends,  and  the 
peasants,  who  had  welcomed  the  en- 
couragement of  Bussian  officials  in 
making  themselves  disagreeable  to 
their  landlords,  have  since  been  en- 
raged at  the  interference  with  their 
faith  and  their  language. 

The  autonomy  of  the  Finns,  and 
their  successful  self-government  and 
admirable  finance,  naturally  aroused 
the  jealousy  and  mistrust  of  the  Bus- 
sians,  and  it  was  determined  to  destroy 
their  independence  and  prosperity.  To 
ruin  their  finances,  they  were  forced 
to  build  a  useless  system  of  railways 
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along  the  shores  of  Ihe  Gulf  of  Bolh- 
nhi,  wliere  Lhey  have  excellent  com- 
luuuicalion  by  steamers  in  summer  and 
by  sledjje-roads  in  winter,  and  where 
the  traffic  is  at  no  season  important. 
Then,  as  it  was  observed  that  they 
flourished  under  a  system  of  free  trade, 
their  customs  administration  was  taken 
out  of  their  hands,  and  arrangements 
made  for  rapidl3'  assimilating  it  with 
the  protective  system  of  Russia.  Em- 
ployees on  the  railways,  and  in  all  post 
and,  telegraph  offices,  were  required  to 
know  Russian,  and  the  majority,  who 
were  ignorant  of  that  language,  were 
dismissed.  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
in  detail  all  the  wrongs  which  the 
Finns  have  suffered  during  the  last  five 
years  ;  but  the  result  is  apparent  to  the 
most  unobservant  traveller  in  Finland. 
The  Finns,  who  a  few  short  years  ago 
were  a  prosperous  people,  and  heartily 
loyal  to  their  grand  duke,  in  the  full 
confidence  that  he  would  respect  their 
constitution,  are  now,  as  a  nation,  sadly 
impoverished,  and  they  would  certainly 
have  revolted  if  they  could  have  seen 
the  slightest  chance  of  success. 

The  Armenians  in  the  Caucasus 
have  fared  little  better  than  their 
fellow-subjects  in  the  north.  We  will 
not  weary  our  readers  with  details,  but 
as  evidence  of  their  condition  we  will 
quote  from  the  Russian  newspapers  a 
single  recent  incident.  In  the  month 
of  May,  1892,  forty-three  Armenians 
were  tried  before  the  district  court  at 
Kars,  accused  of  fornding  an  associa- 
tion for  resistance  to  the  authorities, 
murder,  etc.  Koukouniautz,  the  head 
of  the  association,  was  condemned  to 
hard  labor  for  twenty  years,  and 
twenty-five  others  were  sentenced  to 
the  same  punishment  for  periods  vary- 
ing from  fifteen  to  eight  yeare.  This 
incident  speaks  for  itself  ;  we  think  we 
need  say  no  more  about  the  condition 
of  the  Armenians. 

As  the  Russian  government  refuses 
its  exequatur  to  consuls  in  the  interior 
of  the  Caucasus,  and  as  no  missiona- 
ries are  allowed  to  cross  the  Russian 
frontier,  the  sufferings  of  the  Russian 
Armenians  are  never  made  public,  as 
are  those  of  their  brethren  in  Turkey. 


In  Turkey  the  fii*st  sign  of  trouble  is 
eagerly  reported,  and  fills  columns  of 
the  foreign  press.  The  Russian  gov- 
ernment understands  how  to  keep  out 
inquisitive  intruders  ;  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment is  not  strong  enough  to  pur- 
sue the  same  daring  policy. 

Our  brief  sketch  of  the  condition  of 
those  classes  of  the  czar's  subjects 
whom  the  policy  of  his  reign  marked 
out  for  attack,  would  be  incomplete 
without  some  reference  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  those  whom  persistence  in  their 
principles  led  to  unhappy  acquaintance 
with  the  interior  of  Russian  jails  aud 
with  Siberian  exile.  The  condition  of 
Russian  jails  has  often  been  discussed, 
but  we  believe  that  only  one  opinion 
has  been  expressed  by  competent  ob- 
servers —  that  is,  by  those  who,  know- 
ing the  Russian  language,  have  been 
content  to  gain  their  information  by 
familiar  intercourse  with  the  Russian 
people,  and  without  the  misleading 
guidance  of  officials,  who  received  their 
secret  instructions  simultaneously  with 
the  warm  letters  of  recommendation  so 
readily  granted  to  such  inquirers  as 
Dr.  Lansdell  and  Mr.  de  Windt.  We 
have  made  our  personal  observations 
without  such  deceptive  guidance,  but 
for  the  moment  we  prefer  to  notice 
only  such  incidents  as  have  obtained 
publicity  even  through  the  severely 
censored  columns  of  the  Russian  daily 
press. 

The  story  of  the  lady,  a  political  pris- 
oner, who  was  beaten  to  death  some 
three  years  ago  at  Nertchinsk  in  Sibe- 
ria, is  particularly  instructive  from  our 
point  of  view.  The  sufferings  of  the 
convicts  under  the  brutality  of  their 
guardians  had  been  such,  thai  a  num- 
ber of  them  determined  to  seek  the 
release  of  death  by  refusing  all  food. 
The  prison  authorities  met  this  terrible 
resolution  by  or<lering  the  artificial 
administration  of  nourishment.  The 
lady  in  question,  in  weak  and  nervous 
condition,  resented  ihe  indignity  of  ihe 
treatment  to  which  she  was  subjected 
in  pursuance  of  this  order,  and  in  her 
passion  she  struck  the  presiding  official 
with  her  hand.  The  punishment  or- 
dained by  law  for  assault  on  the  author- 
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ities  is  flogging.  The  head  of  the 
convict  establishment  hesitated,  how- 
ever, in  this  instance  to  comply  with 
the  law,  being  apprehensive  that  in  the 
prisoner's  condition  of  health  the  pun- 
ishment rais^ht  have  fatal  consequences. 
He  referred  for  special  instructions  to 
Baron  Korfif,  governor-general  of  ejist- 
em  Siberia,  and  received  the  tele- 
graphic reply,  ''You  know  the  law; 
comply  with  it."  The  unfortunate  lady 
die  I  under  the  lash  of  her  tormentoi-s  ; 
and  though  in  consequence  of  the 
public  scandal,  the  whole  affair  was 
brought  to  the  czar's  notice,  Korff  re- 
tained liis  post,  and  presumably  his 
master's  confidence,  till  his  death. 
Alexander  III.  had  no  mercy  for  polit- 
ical offenders,  and  he  doubtless  saw 
nothing  but  simple  justice  in  the  fate 
of  this  victim  of  his  system. 

The  foregoing  was,  we  trust,  a  rare 
instance  of  such  extreme  suffering 
under  the  direct  sanction  of  the  most 
responsible  authorities  ;  but  the  suffer- 
ings continually  inflicted  without  such 
sanction,  and  simply  by  the  brutality  of 
the  ordinary  jailer,  are  quite  as  terrible, 
and  of  only  too  frequent  occurrence. 
We  may  take  again  the  Russian  press 
as  our  authority,  and  quote  from  it  the 
account  of  an  incident  of  very  recent 
date.  In  the  central  prison  of  Kostoff 
on  Don,  four  female  prisoners  were  ac- 
cused by  a  fellow-prisoner  of  having 
stolen  some  money  from  her.  They 
were  taken  into  a  separate  room  to  be 
searched  by  the  three  prison  inspectors 
who  ordered  them  to  strip  naked.  On 
their  objecting  to  take  off  their  che- 
mises before  these  men,  they  were  all 
four  severely  beaten,  and  subjected, 
under  the  pretence  of  searching,  to 
such  nameless  brutality  as  cannot  be 
described  in  detail.  Nothing  having 
been  found,  they  were  once  more 
beaten  with  cruel  severity,  and  then 
conQned  in  the  black -hole  of  the  jail. 
During  the  night  the  unfortunate 
women  were  four  separate  times  put 
through  the  same  special  torture  of 
searching,  followed  by  beating,  and  the 
following  morning  they  received  a  final 
tnrrible  beating,  and  were  then  sent 
direct  to  their  work.    One  of  the  num- 


ber died  in  hospital  within  a  few  days. 
The  prison  doctor  returned  her  death 
as  from  natural  causes.  Through  the 
indignation  of  the  other  prisoners,  the 
story,  however,  got  abroad,  and  an 
inquiry  was  instituted.  After  some 
months  the  body  of  the  murdered 
woman  was  exhumed,  and  the  causes 
of  her  death  were  even  then  only  too 
fully  apparent.  The  doctor  and  the 
inspectors  were  tried  last  December 
before  the  local  court,  and  the  accouut 
of  the  trial  appeared  in  the  newspapers. 
The  senior  inspector  and  the  doctor 
were  condemned  to  sixteen  months' 
imprisonment,  and  the  junior  inspector 
to  ten  months  and  twenty  days  ;  but  in 
virtue  of  the  amnesty  at  the  beginning 
of  the  new  reign,  these  sentences  be- 
came non-effective.  When  such  bar- 
barity can  escape  severe  punishment, 
it  is  the  system  which  is  responsible, 
and  must  be  condemned,  even  more 
than  the  particular  brutalities  of  the 
cruel  and  ignorant  savages  whom  it 
fails  to  control. 

There  are  many  other  points  of  intw- 
est  in  the  system  of  government  under 
Alexander  III.  which  space  will  not 
allow  us  to  dwell  on,  but  some  of  which 
we  must  at  least  mention.  Among 
these  the  policy  of  putting  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  higher  education  may  cer- 
tainly be  defended,  on  the  ground  that 
the  universities  were  the  hotbeds  of 
nihilism,  and  that  the  cheap  education 
given  to  those  whose  mental  culture 
did  not  rise  above  the  standard  of  the 
parrot,  had  too  frequently  the  result  of 
rendering  the  recipients  not  only  use- 
less but  dangerous  citizens.  But  it  was 
not  only  the  higher  instruction  of  the 
universities  which  was  impeded  ;  the 
spread  of  education  of  the  most  rudi- 
mentary kind  was  equally  deliberately 
arrested,  and  this  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  maintaining  that  blind  reverence  for 
the  autocracy  which  could  only  be  pre- 
served among  a  grossly  ignorant  peas- 
antry. 

A  more  reasonable  support  for  the 
autocracy  was  sought  in  the  endeavor 
to  arrest  the  decay  of  the  class  of  large 
landed  proprietors.  On  the  emancipa- 
tion of    the    serfs,  the  accompanying 
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fioaiicial  arraugeineuU  for  ti*niisf erring 
to  the  peasants  a  porlioii  uf  the  hind  of 
the  proprietors  gave  the  latter  the 
means  of  converting  these  lands  into 
cash,  whilst  at  the  same  time  their 
changed  relations  with  their  former 
serfs  made  life  on  their  estates  dis- 
tasteful. As  a  natural  result  of  these 
circumstances,  and  of  improved  com- 
munications, the  proprietors  gave  up 
residing  on  their  estates,  except  per- 
haps for  a  few  short  weeks  in  summer ; 
and  the  majority  promptly  spent  their 
realized  capital,  and  have  since  been 
consummating  their  ruin  by  extrava- 
gant living  in  St.  Petersburg  and  the 
fashionable  resorts  of  western  Europe. 
This  process  of  ruin  was  directly  as- 
sisted by  the  mistaken  measures  taken 
in  the  late  reign  to  benefit  the  landecl 
interest.  The  demand  of  the  prodigal 
proprietors  was  naturally  for  some  fur- 
ther means  of  procuring  cash  to  help 
them  in  their  immediate  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments ;  and,  to  their  permanent 
detriment,  this  cash  was  found  I'oi* 
them  by  various  land  banks,  and  more 
especially  by  the  Bank  of  thi?  Nobility, 
an  institution  expressly  founded  for  the 
purpose  of  making  advances  under  con- 
ditions which  could  not  be  admitted 
in  sound  business  transactions.  The 
money  thus  lightly  obtained  was  equally 
lightly  parted  with,  and  the  day  of 
reckoning  has  now  been  hastened  by 
the  serious  fall  in  the  price  of  cereals, 
the  only  source  of  income  to  meet  the 
charges  on  estates  mortgaged  to  within 
dangerously  near  limits  of  their  total 
value.  It  must  be  added  that  this  is 
not  the  view  taken  of  the  situation  by 
the  proprietors  themselves,  who,  like 
most  insolvent  debtora,  insist  that  their 
embarrassments  are  merely  temporary, 
and  clamor  louder  than  ever  for  fresh 
assistance  from  the  resources  of  the 
State.  Such  assistance  may  be  again 
forthcoming  within  certain  limits  ;  but 
nothing  can  now  save  the  vast  majority 
of  the  proprietors,  who  as  a  class  are 
as  surely  doomed  as  were  the  French 
aristocracy  proscribed  by  the  First  Re- 
public. The  autocracy  has  secured  no 
permanent  advantage  ;  the  proprietors 
are  permanently  ruined.    The  policy  of 


Alexander  III.  was  as  unsuccessful  iu 
preserving  the  aristocracy  as  in  crush- 
ing the  nihilists  ;  but  it  was  his  own, 
and  throughout  it  bore  the  impress  of 
the  character  of  the  man,  and  of  the 
bigoted  prejudices  which  ever  pre- 
vented the  realization  of  his  most  laud- 
able intentions. 

We  may  now  pass  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  foreign  policy  of  Russia 
during  the  reign  of  the  late  czar,  and 
we  will  endeavor  to  note  in  this  direc- 
tion also  the  influence  of  his  character 
and  temperament. 

'*  The  manifesto  issued  by  Alexander 
III.  on  his  accession  affords  the  most 
convincing  evidence  of  his  Majesty's 
satisfactory  and  peaceful  intentions, 
and  I  am  glad  to  inform  the  House  that 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  czar  has 
been  to  recall  General  Skobeleff."  We 
regret  not  being  able  to  quote  the  exact 
words,  but  such  was  the  substance  of 
the  announcement  made  by  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  (then  under-secretary  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs)  to  a  House  of  Com- 
mons at  the  time  anxiously  discussing 
the  import  of  Russia's  first  serious  ad- 
vance in  Trans-Caspia,  and  the  prob- 
ability of  its  leading  to  the  still  more 
serious  step  of  the  occupation  of  Merv. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  was  able  by  his 
assurances  to  relieve  the  anxiety  of 
Parliament,  and  to  stifie  the  warning 
voice  of  foolish  "  Mervous "  patriots. 
This  WHS  but  fourteen  years  ago,  and 
to-day  Russian  soldiei*s  are  tranquilly 
patrolling  the  whole  frontier  of  Afghan 
Turkestan,  with  communications  se- 
curely established  by  rail  across  the 
desert,  and  by  steamer  on  the  Amoor 
Daria ;  and  Russian  Cossacks  are  raid- 
ing into  the  Pamirs,  whilst  Indian 
finance  has  been  crippled  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  millions  for  the  defence  of 
the  threatened  frontier,  and  our  home 
military  resources  are  taxed  to  the  ut- 
most to  provide  the  necessary  increase 
of  the  £ni;lish  garrison.  These  results 
of  the  Asiatic  policy  of  Alexander  III. 
are  the  answer  to  the  assurances  of 
the  well-informed  ex-under-secretary 
of  state,  who  still  poses  as  a  guide  to 
his  countrymen  in  foreign  affairs. 
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The  first  step  iu  the  policy  which 
entailed  such  serious  consequences  to 
England,  was  precisely  that  recall  of 
Skobeleff  from  which  Sir  C.  Dilke  pre- 
dicted such  contrary  results.  As  every 
one  paying  attention  to  Russian  affairs 
well  knew,  the  Emperor  Alexander  II. 
had  been  much  disturbed  by  the  ex- 
citement caused  in  England  by  the 
definite  establishment  of  Russian  do- 
minion on  the  north-eastern  frontier  of 
Khonissan.  Further,  his  advisers  were 
not  without  anxiety  as  to  the  possible 
results,  at  such  a  critical  moment  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Russia,  of  permitting 
the  return  of  the  restless  and  ambi- 
tious Skobeleff,  the  idol  of  the  army. 
Such  considenitions  had  for  months 
kept  Skobeleff  chafing  in  idleness  in 
the  Turkoman  desert,  when  the  acces 
sion  of  Alexander  III.  immediately 
secured  the  cordial  acknowledgment  of 
his  important  services,  and  the  grant- 
ing of  his  request  to  be  allowed  to 
return  to  Russia  to  celebrate  his  tri- 
umph. The  natural  result  of  such 
encouragement  was  the  renewed  activ- 
ity of  the  Russian  commander  in  cen- 
tral Asia,  and  the  speedy  occupation 
of  Merv.  For  this,  and  for  all  subse- 
quent proceedings  in  the  same  regions, 
Alexander  III.  was  directly  respon- 
sible. If  he  did  not  furnish  the  initia- 
tive, he  at  least  gave  the  approval, 
without  the  assurance  of  which  his 
ofiicers  in  Asia  would  never  have  dared 
to  move. 

We  are  fully  prepared  to  admit  that 
the  Russians  have  quite  as  much  busi- 
ness in  central  Asia  as  we  have.  Once 
they  had  established  themselves  across 
the  Caspian,  their  farther  advance  to 
the  fertile  countries  south  and  east 
was  certain  to  follow,  unless  we  liked 
to  forestall  them.  We  did  not  choose 
to  push  forwanl  our  dominion  to  cen- 
tral Asia  to  meet  them,  and  therefore 
we  should  not  complain  of  their  ad- 
vance, unless  it  be  proved  to  be  of  a 
character  distinctly  and  wilfully  threat- 
ening to  our  Indian  possessions.  We 
fear  that  this  aggressive  character  has 
been,  however,  only  too  clearly  dis- 
cernible in  the  proceedings  of  Russian 
officers  in  central  Asia.     Once  a  frou- 
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tier  line  between  Afghanistan  and  the 
Russian  conquests  was  agreed  upon, 
nothing  could  excuse  the  incursions  of 
Russian  officers  across  that  line ;  yet 
such  incursions  have  been  of  frequent 
occurrence,  without  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment having  ever  offered  a  serious 
apology  or  punished  a  single  offender. 
Among  recent  raiders  into  Afghan 
territory  was  Captain  Vannovsky,  the 
son  of  the  minister  of  war.  When 
complaint  was  made  in  St.  Petersburg 
about  this  officer,  the  Russian  govern- 
ment thought  fit  to  profess  absolute 
ignorance  of .  his  proceedings,  and  to 
feign  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  tlie 
reports  received  by  the  Indian  govern- 
ment. When,  finally,  the  gravity  of 
the  irregularities  committed  had  to  be 
acknowledged,  tlie  Russians  affected  to 
treat  the  matter  as  the  foolish  indiscre- 
tion of  a  youthful  officer,  from  which 
no  permanent  harm  could  result,  and 
which  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  a 
cause  of  misunderstanding  between 
two  nations.  Captain  Vannovsky  re- 
mains, however,  unpunished  for  his 
"youthful  indiscretions,"  and  it  may 
be  expected  that  his  example  will  find 
numerous  followers. 

But  though  grave  principles  were 
involved  in  such  comparatively  trifiing 
incidents  on  the  frontier  of  Afghan 
Turkestan,  the  questions  raised  by  the 
appearance  of  the  Russians  in  the 
Pamirs  are  still  more  important.  As 
we  have  readily  admitted,  the  advance 
of  the  Russians  in  territories  where 
they  necessarily  came  in  contact  with 
successive  tribes  of  the  unsettled  and 
restless  population  was  natural  and  in- 
evitable ;  but  we  would  most  seriously 
ask  any  believer  in  the  peaceful  inten- 
tions of  Russia,  What  necessity  led 
Russian  Cossacks  into  the  Pamirs? 
Here  there  was  no  question  of  unavoid- 
able contact,  and  possibly  unavoidable 
differences,  with  intractable  populi^ 
tions.  The  Roof  of  the  World  is  an 
almost  inaccessible  region,  to  penetrate 
into  which  involved  great  preparaticms. 
The  sparse  inhabitants  of  this  inhos- 
pitable land  certainly  never  left  their 
mountain  homes  to  trouble  the  Rus- 
sians, of   whose  existence  they  were 
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pn>bably  unaware  until  tbe  Cossacks 
appeared  amongst  tkeni.  We  ask 
again,  What  object  brought  the  Rus- 
sians into  the  Pamirs  ?  There  can  be 
onl}'  one  answer  to  this  question  :  The 
Bussiaus  i)enetrated  the  Pamirs  solely 
with  the  aggressive  object  of  finding  a 
weak  point  in  the  defences  of  our  In- 
<iian  empire  ;  and  it  was  with  the  ex- 
press sanction  of  the  great  Peacemaker 
that  their  aggressive  expeditions  were 
•organized  and  despatched. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  intrusions  of 
the  Russians  in  the  Pamirs  with  which 
^e  have  the  right  to  find  fault,  —  we 
^lave  equal  cause  of  complaint  with  the 
nature  of  their  proceedings,  since  their 
^advance  in  these  regions  forced  the 
^attention  of  our  government.  It  was 
iiu|M>ssible  for  us  to  sit  quietly  by 
^whilst  the  Russians  overran  territories 
over  which  our  Afghan  allies  claimed, 
mid  at  times  exercised,  sovereign 
rights,  and  through  which  our  frontier 
in  the  direction  of  Cashmere  was  dis- 
tinctly threatened.  Our  diplomatic 
representations  as  to  the  necessity  of 
defining  a  frontier  in  this  No-man's 
Land  were  politely  listened  to,  and  our 
request  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
stains  quo^  until  a  frontier  should  be 
defined  by  mutual  agreement,  was  ac- 
cepted. After  its  acceptance,  we  were, 
however,  treated  to  an  almost  exact 
repetition  of  the  policy  pursued  at  the 
time  of  Sir  Peter  Lumsden's  ill-fated 
mission.  The  actual  work  of  delimita- 
tion was  constantly  postponed,  and 
meanwhile,  and  notwithsUinding  the 
most  solemn  promises  of  the  Russian 
government,  the  Cossacks  repeated 
their  niids,  with  the  object  of  estab- 
lishing themselves,  and  leaving  us  in 
face  of  fails  acconiplis.  The  last  expe- 
dition of  the  famous  Colonel  Youoff, 
who  repeated  the  rOle  of  the  once 
famous  Alikhanoff,  was,  it  is  true,  dis- 
avowed in  St.  Petei-sburg  ;  but  we  have 
yet  to  learn  that  Colonel  Yonoff  suf- 
fered for  his  conduct,  and  we  are  more 
likely  to  learn  at  some  future  daite  that 
he  has  been  handsomely  rewarded. 

We  maintain  that  Alexamler  III. 
was  responsible  for  all  the  doings  of 
his  lieutenants  in  central  Asia,  aud  for 


their  constant  aggressive  tendency  as 
regards  England.  The  Asiatic  policy 
of  the  Peacemaker  affords  a  striking 
example  of  that  apparent  inconsist- 
ency, which  we  hold  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  accepting  our  estimate  of 
the  overwhelming  influence  of  that 
cliauvinistic  fanaticism  to  which  we 
must  constantly  r^fer.  We  do  not 
think  that  the  czar  had  any  personal 
ambition  to  extend  his  dominicms  in 
Asia,  and  we  are  sure  that  he  had  no 
wish  to  provoke  England  ;  but  he  be- 
lieved in  the  holy  mission  of  Russia, 
and  that  mission  he  recognized  even 
in  her  extension  in  Asia.  If  in  the 
course  of  that  extension  provocation 
was  given  to  England,  so  much  Uie 
worse  for  England.  If  his  plighted 
word  was  disregarded  by  his  ofiicers, 
he  may  have  experienced  a  momen- 
tary feeling  of  regret,  but  it  was  only 
momentary.  In  his  mind  such  inci- 
dents were  ordained  by  Providence, 
and  could  not  hinder  his  ready  acqul* 
escenco  in  the  fulfilment  of  Russia's 
sacred  mission.  The  fanatical  Moham- 
medan, even  though  a  just  aud  kind- 
hearted  man,  will  always  condone  the 
worst  action  of  a  co-religionist,  if  a 
question  arise  where  the  interests  of 
a  Mohammedan  and  a  Christian  hap- 
pen to  be  antagonistic.  Similarly, 
where  the  interests  of  another  nation- 
ality were  concerned,  Alexander  could 
not  admit  that  the  Russian  who  suc- 
cessfully opposed  them  was  deserv- 
ing of  censure.  His  agents,  however, 
were  not  as  blind  as  himself,  and  they 
deliberately  profited  by  the  stninge 
bent  of  his  mind.  The  motives  which 
guided  their  master's  conduct  were 
immaterial  to  his  commanders  in  cen- 
tral Asia.  It  was  sufficient  for  tlicm 
that  successful  aggression  was  never 
the  cause  of  disgnice ;  resolute  and 
generally  aggressive  action  best  for* 
warded  their  personal  interests,  and 
they  were  supported  by  statesmen  in 
St.  Petersburg  who  persistently  sought 
to  secure  Russia's  traditionary  inher- 
itance in  India  and  Turkey. 

To  turn  to  another  quarter  of  the 

globe  :  how  otherwise  than  as  the  nat- 

I  ural  outcome  of  the  mediieval  fanati* 
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cism  of  Alexander  III.,  are  we  to 
account  for  his  conduct  towards  Bul- 
garia, and  especially  towards  Prince 
Alexander  ?  Why  was  the  Bussian  Le- 
gation at  Bucharest  allowed  for  many 
years  to  be  tlie  centre  of  conspiracies, 
in  which  contemplated  assassinations 
were  the  most  important  features  ? 
How  was  it,  again,  that  whilst  Bussia 
expressed  indignation  at  the  shelter 
given  to  nihilists  in  other  countries, 
the  famous  Bulgarian  conspirator,  Bi- 
zoff,  who  openly  gloried  in  the  impor- 
tant part  he  had  taken  in  introducing 
dynamite  and  bombs  as  weapons  of 
political  warfare  in  Bulgaria,  found 
shelter  and  hospitality  in  Odessa,  when 
uo  country  in  Europe  except  Bussia 
would  tolerate  his  presence  ?  To  all 
these,  and  to  similar  questions,  there  is 
only  one  possible  answer  :  Alexander's 
fanatical  prejudices  entirely  obscured 
his  moral  vision.  From  pure  good- will, 
the  Bulgarians  had  been  offered  the 
inestimable  privilege  of  becoming  the 
dependents  of  Holy  Bussia ;  they  had 
rejected  the  way  of  salvation,  and  must 
therefore  be  smitten  hip  and  thigh. 
The  sentence  of  the  autocrat  had  gone 
forth  against  the  backsliders,  and  the 
means  or  instruments  employed  for 
their  chastisement  were  matters  of 
small  concern. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  czar's 
attitude  towards  the  powera  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  and  towards  France, 
we  must  take  into  account  the  person- 
ality of  M.  de  Giers.  Foreign  ambas- 
sadors, and  foreign  journalists  in  St. 
Petersburg,  have  generally  reported 
that  Alexander  III.  was  his  own  for- 
eign minister ;  and  they  have  repre- 
sented M.  de  Giers  as  a  servile  clerk, 
whose  only  function  was  to  faithfully 
register  the  decrees  of  his  master. 
Such  a  picture  of  the  situation  was 
incomplete  and  misleading.  M.  de 
Oiers  is  a  timorous  man,  and  one  who 
would  never  risk  unpleasantness  by  an 
appearance  of  insistence  on  his  own 
views  ;  but  he  is  a  most  intelligent 
politician  and  diplomatist.  He  served 
a  long  and  useful  apprenticeship  under 
the  able  guidance  of  the  late  Prince 
Oortchakoff,    and    he    has    never  lost 


sight  of  the  careful,  far-seeing  policy 
of  that  statesman. 

Gortchakoff  and  his  predecessors  had 
always  cultivated  the  friendship  of 
Prussia.  They  realized  both  the 
strength  of  their  military  neighbor  and 
the  comparative  weakness  of  Bussia  in 
her  noi-th-western  frontier  provinces, 
where  the  population  is  separated  from 
Bussia  by  race  and  creed.  When  we 
reflect  how  great  would  have  been  the 
difficulties  of  Bussia  if  the  Poles  had 
been  supported  by  Prussia  in  their  last 
insurrection,  we  can  realize  how  cor- 
rect was  the  view  of  the  importance  of 
Prussian  friendship.  And  what  was 
true  of  Prussia  became  doubly  true  of 
Grermany,  united  under  the  leadership 
of  Prussia. 

Austria  has  long  since  ceased  to 
cause  Bussia  any  anxiety.  Her  divided 
nationalities  are  a  permanent  source  of 
weakness,  from  which  Bussia,  through 
her  influence  with  the  Slavs,  can  read- 
ily proit.  But  though  Austria  can- 
not injure  Bussia  by  direct  attack,  she 
can  on  occasion  interfere  with  Bussian 
projects  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  No 
Bussian  general  would  have  dared  to 
undertake  such  a  campaign  as  that  of 
the  last  Turkish  war,  with  its  long  line 
of  communications  exposed  to  attack, 
if  intimate  relations  had  not  facilitated 
the  previous  negotiations,  by  which 
Austria  accepted  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina as  the  price  of  her  acquiescence 
in  the  Bussian  advance.  Friendship 
with  Austria  had  always  been  included 
in  Gortchakoff 's  policy,  and  when  Prus- 
sia obtained  control  of  the  resources 
of  a  resuscitated  German  empire,  that 
friendship  acquired  fresh  value,  as  pro- 
viding a  counterpoise  to  the  over- 
whelmingly preponderating  power  of 
Prussia  in  central  Europe. 

France,  Prince  Gortchakoff  never 
trusted,  and  never  encouraged.  As  an 
enemy,  Bussia  could  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  an  isolated  France  ;  and  in 
the  eyes  of  so  cautious  a  statesman  as 
Gortchakoff,  her  value  as  an  ally  was 
effectually  discredited  by  the  restless- 
ness and  incapacity  for  self-government 
continuously  displayed  since  the  close 
of  the  last  century.     Italy  was  treated 
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by  the  great  Kassian  chancellor  as  a 
quantiti  fUgligeable  ;  and  Denmark  was 
encouraged  and  flattered  by  a  matri- 
monial alliance,  intended  to  secure  to 
Russia  the  control  of  the  key  of  the 
Baltic. 

But  whatever  other  considerations 
may  have  affected  the  policy  of  Prince 
Grortchakoff,  the  one  ever-present  and 
supreme  influence  was  the  desire  to 
secure  for  Russia  a  free  hand  in  Asia 
and  in  Turkey,  and  to  find  the  means 
of  checking  England,  the  only  serious 
and  persistent  opponent  of  Russian 
aggressive  ambition.  When  occasion 
offered,  England  might  be  bullied  ;  but 
it  was  generally  simpler  and  more 
profitable  to  cajole  her.  If  a  sudden 
advance  excited  the  anxiety  of  the 
British  public,  it  was  easy  to  order  a 
halt,  to  give  conciliatory  explanations, 
and  to  make  reassuring  promises,  until 
the  whole  question  was  lost  sight  of  in 
England,  and  time  had  been  afforded 
for  Russia  to  consolidate  her  position 
in  a  newly  acquired  possession,  and  to 
complete  preparations  for  a  still  further 
advance.  This  was  the  intelligent  and 
perfectly  successful  policy  pursued  by 
Gortchakoff  in  his  dealings  with  En- 
gland ;  and,  as  far  as  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  his  master  permitted,  it  was  closely 
followed  by  his  disciple,  M.  de  Giers. 

It  is  popularly  supposed  that  Alex- 
ander III.  had  some  personal  prefer- 
ence for  an  alliance  with  France, 
rather  than  for  the  traditionary  alli- 
ance wiih  Prussia.  This  is  a  mistake. 
Alexander  certainly  shared  the  strong 
prejudice  against  Germans  existing 
among  all  classes  of  Russians,  and  due 
to  the  successful  economical  competi- 
tion of  a  neighboring  people,  distin- 
guished for  their  persevering,  pushing 
activity.  Gtjrmans  and  Frenchmen 
were,  however,  in  the  mind  of  the  late 
czar,  equally  outside  the  pale,  within 
which  he  only  included  orthodox  Rus- 
sians, and  such  other  Slav  races  as 
accepted  the  Russian  autocrat  as  their 
natural  head.  No  prejudice  against 
Germany  could  have  brought  a  man  of 
his  temperament  to  look  with  favor  on 
a  nation  exhibiting  the  special  char- 
acteristics   of   Frenchmen,  and    it    is 


certain  that  the  French  form  of  repub- 
licanism was  particularly  obnoxious  to 
him.  We  must  seek  other  causes,  in 
addition  to  Alexander's  anti-German 
prejudices,  to  account  for  the  Franco- 
Russian  rapprochement,  which  French- 
men spoke  of  as  the  Franco-Russian 
Alliance.  We  think  that  these  causes 
were  to  be  found,  first,  in  the  policy  of 
Prince  Bismarck,  antagonistic  to  Rus- 
sia ;  and  subsequently,  and  in  lesser 
degree,  in  the  dislike  which  the  czar 
conceived  for  the  young  Emperor  Wil- 
liam, when  the  latter,  fresh  from  his 
father's  funeral,  rushed  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, eager  to  force  the  impression 
of  his  personality  on  the  mind  of  his 
powerful  neighbor  and  relative.  The 
young  Kaiser  certainly  created  a  strong 
impression,  but  it  was  the  reverse  of 
that  which  he  desired  or  antieipated. 

It  must  be  recognized  by  all  who 
take  the  trouble  to  remember  recent 
historical  facts,  that  Alexander  III. 
found  the  relations  between  Russia  and 
Germany  already  somewhat  strained 
when  he  ascended  the  throne.  We  do 
not  believe  that  such  a  position  of 
affairs  was  in  any  way  calculated  to 
disturb  his  mind ;  but  it  was  much  re- 
gretted by  M.  de  Giers,  and  by  all  the 
more  thoaghtful  and  prudent  of  his 
advisers.  It  would  have  been  useless 
to  attempt  to  induce  the  czar  to  adopt 
a  conciliatory  policy  towards  Germany, 
and  the  only  chance  of  affecting  a 
change  was  to  convince  Germany  that 
her  policy  was  a  mistaken  one.  The 
best  means  of  forcing  such  a  conviction 
was  to  trust  to  the  disintegrating  hiflu- 
ence  of  time  upon  an  inactive  alliance, 
such  as  that  of  the  three  central  Euro- 
pean powers,  to  make  things  as  disa- 
greeable as  possible  for  Germany  ;  and 
meanwhile  to  offer  a  cheek  to  be  kissed 
by  France,  with  the  well-calculated 
assurance  that  in  the  end  she  would 
disgust  the  stolid  Alexander  by  the 
violence  of  her  osculation. 

This  deeply  considered  policy  waa 
perfectly  successful.  Its  success  was 
not,  however,  due  to  skilful  guidance 
of  foreign  affairs  by  the  late  czar,  but 
to  the  quiet  persistence  and  consum- 
mate tact  of  M.  de  Giers,  fortuitously 
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aided  by  the  raging  jealousy  of  PriDce 
Bismarck,  who,  lo  embarrass  his  suc- 
cessor, raised  public  opinion  in  Grer- 
raany  against  that  very  anli-Iiussian 
policy  which  he  himself  had  inaugu- 
rated, and  which  the  Emperor  William 
and  Count  Caprivi  were  cautiously 
striving  lo  follow.  We  could  say  much 
on  this  subject,  but  wc  fear  wearying 
our  readers  by  dwelling  too  long  on  the 
details  of  what  is  both  recent  and  past 
history  ;  and  it  will  probably  be  more 
profitable  to  consider  at  once  the  re- 
sults of  M.  de  Giers'  policy,  rather 
than  to  devote  space  to  tracing  the  suc- 
cessive steps  of  its  development. 

The  first  sign  of  the  success  of  M. 
de  Giers'  policy  was  the  negotiation  of 
the  Busso-German  commercial  conven- 
tion. The  German  government  was 
driven  to  accept  this  convention  by  the 
pressure  of  the  hostile  Russian  customs 
tariff,  and  by  the  serious  discontent 
arising  from  the  economic  crisis,  mali- 
ciously attributed  by  Prince  Bismarck 
to  Caprivi's  mistaken  foreign  policy. 
On  the  other  hand,  Alexander  III.  had 
been  so  seriously  disquieted  by  the 
wild  hopes  entertained  in  France  as  to 
the  results  to  be  obtained  from  the 
entente  with  Russia,  that  it  is  no  secret, 
to  those  who  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  something  behind  the  scenes 
in  St.  Petersburg,  that  the  successful 
conclusiou  of  the  convention  with 
Germany  was  hailed  with  great  satis- 
faction. No  important  economical  ad- 
vantiige  was  gained  for  Russia,  but  the 
door  was  opened  for  a  better  under- 
standing with  Germany,  and  a  clear 
intimation  was  given  to  France  that 
Russia  declined  to  dance  to  the  tune 
of  the  French  fiddler.  The  betrothal 
of  the  present  emperor  to  a  German 
princess,  though  not  really  influenced 
by  political  considerations,  was  natu« 
rally  interpreted  in  France  as  a  further 
rebuff ;  and  finally  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander III.,  and  the  accession  to  the 
throne  of  a  young  czar,  about  to  marry 
his  German  fiancee,  and  known  to  have 
English  proclivities,  could  not  fail  lo 
enlighten  the  most  sanguine  French- 
man as  to  the  real  value  of  the  vaunted 
Franco-Russian  alliance. 


The  accession  of  Nicholas  II.  coin- 
cides with  what  would,  in  any  case, 
have  been  marked  as  a  distinct  turning- 
point  in  the  contemporary  history  of 
Russia.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what 
Alexander  III.  might  have  done  had 
he  lived  ;  but  it  was  noted  that  during 
his  last  illness  in  the  Crimea  he  re- 
ceived and  conversed  with  General  Mi- 
liutin,  his  first  minister  of  war,  whom 
he  had  dismissed  at  the  beginning  of 
his  reign,  together  with  the  other  lib- 
eral members  of  Loris  Melikoff's  gov- 
ernment ;  and  many  anticipations  were 
founded  on  this  unexpected  interview. 
After  the  sad  disillusionments  of  the 
last  few  months  of  his  life,  and  the 
conviction,  which  must  have  ^been 
forced  upon  him,  that  his  policy  had 
proved  a  failure,  it  seems  fairly  certain 
that  the  late  czar  would  have  made 
some  change  in  the  system  of  adminis- 
tration of  internal  affairs.  In  external 
affaira,  too,  a  change  was  clearly 
marked  on  the  horizon  ;  the  hollowness 
of  the  so-called  Russo-French  alliance 
had  been  made  manifest ;  the  relations 
with  Germany  had  been  restored  to  a 
normal  footing,  by  the  removal  of  the 
last  cause  of  irritation,  with  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Emperor  William's 
decree  authorizing  the  Reichs  Bank 
to  again  accept  Russian  securities ; 
and  the  vitality  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
was  visibly  declining.  The  curtain  was 
ready  to  rise  on  a  change  of  scene 
when  the  principal  actor  was  removed 
from  the  stage,  and  Nicholas  II.  was 
suddenly  called  upon  to  assume  the 
leading  rdle. 

The  marriage  of  the  young  czar  im- 
mediately after  his  accession  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  important  event  since 
his  father's  death.  It  is  not  often  that 
the  consort  of  a  reigning  sovereign  ex- 
ercises any  important  infiuence  over 
the  conduct  of  political  affairs  ;  but  the 
special  circumstances  attending  the  be- 
trothal and  marriage  of  Nicholas  II., 
and  the  character  of  his  bride,  seem 
likely  to  give  the  young  empress  a 
more  then  ordinary  influence  in  her 
husband's  counsels.  It  was  generally 
undei*stood  in  St.  Petersburg  that  when 
the  Czar  Alexander  decided  that  it  was 
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time  for  his  heir  to  marry,  the  latter 
was  anything  hut  pleased  at  the  deci- 
sion. It  is  certain  that  he  had  always 
liked  the  Hessian  princess,  his  second 
cousin  ;  but  liking,  and  even  admiring, 
a  charming  young  cousin,  do  not  nec- 
essarily lead  to  a  desire  for  marriage. 
The  fact  is  tiiat,  to  use  a  colloquial  ex- 
pression, *Hhe  young  czarevilch  had 
never  lind  his  fling."  He  had  always 
been  kept  in  leading-strings  by  his 
molher,  who,  though  without  influence 
over  the  late  emperor  in  political  mat- 
ters, exercised  an  absolute  and  by  no 
means  light  authority  in  domestic  con- 
cerns ;  and  he  chafed  at  a  want  of 
personal  liberty,  which  he  anticipated 
might  be  confirmed  by  matrimony,  par- 
ticularly with  a  bride  of  his  mother's 
selection,  and  presumably  likely  to  re- 
main under  her  influence.  It  was 
probably  with  no  light  heart  that  the 
Russian  heir-apparent  went  to  Darm- 
stadt to  seek  the  hand  of  the  Princess 
Alix ;  but  the  personal  charms  of  the 
princess,  her  dignified  conduct,  and  the 
firmness  with  which  she  showed  her 
determination  to  consult  her  conscience 
only  in  the  matter  of  the  changes  she 
could  accept  in  the  form  of  her  reli- 
gion, are  believed  to  have  produced  a 
powerful  impression  cm  the  mind  of 
her  suitor,  and  to  have  rendered  him 
really  solicitous  for  the  arrangement  of 
the  marriage. 

The  betrothal  of  the  czarevitch  took 
place  at  Darmstadt,  and  it  was  under- 
stood to  be  conditional  on  the  final 
acceptance  by  the  Princess  Alix  of  the 
orthodox  faith.  The  next  phase  in  the 
marriage  arrangements  was  the  sum- 
moning of  the  princess  to  the  bedside 
of  the  dying  Alexander.  It  must  have 
been,  from  every  point  of  view,  a  most 
trying  situation  for  the  bride-elect, 
who,  anxious  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  the 
relations  to  whom  she  owed  most,  and 
moved  by  every  feeling  of  sympathy  to 
satisfy  the  desire  of  the  dying  cznr, 
was  nevertheless  dubious  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  conscientiously  accepting 
some  of  the  points  demanded  in  con- 
nection with  the  change  of  the  form  of 
her  religion.  Barely  has  a  conscien- 
tious mind  been  subjected  to  so  cruel 


an  ordeal.  It  would  be  uniMrofitablfr 
and  indiscreet  for  us  to  gratify  curi- 
osity by  endeavoring  to  ascertain  and 
point  out  the  various  points  conceded 
or  maintained  in  this  struggle  between 
sympathy  and  conscience.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  know  that  the  princess  won 
the  admiration  of  all  around  her  by  a 
right-minded  firmness,  which  never 
passed  the  limits  of  conscientious  duty^ 
and  which  was  throughout  accompa- 
nied by  such  evidence  of  a  loving,  sym- 
pathetic nature  as  smoothed  many  diffi- 
culties and  soothed  many  sorrows. 
The  marriage  has  now  taken  place,  and 
there  is  little  wonder  that  the  czar  and 
all  the  Russian  imperial  family  have 
become  devotedly  attached  to  the  bride^ 
whose  virtues  and  strength  of  character 
have  assured  her  influence  in  the  posi- 
tion which  she  was  so  suddenly  called 
upon  to  fill  under  such  exceptionally 
trying  circumstances. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  character  of 
the  young  empress  ;  we  should  also  say 
something  of  her  training,  and  of  the 
surroundings  under  which  ahe  wa» 
brought  up.  The  youngest  surviving 
child  of  the  much-lamented  Princess 
Alice  of  England,  she  lost  her  mother 
when  only  six  years  old.  From  the 
date  of  that  sad  event,  the  motherlesa^ 
children  of  the  Hessian  family  became 
the  special  charge  of  their  grandmother, 
her  Majesty,  our  queen,  who  has  al- 
ways shown  a  very  particular  interest 
in  th«ir  welfare,  so  that  their  educatioo 
has  been  as  much  English  as  German. 
Until  the  death  of  their  grand-uncle^ 
the  old  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  the  house- 
Iiold  of  their  father  was  maintained 
on  the  most  modest  scale,  with  na 
greater  luxury  than  could  be  obtained 
in  England  with  nn  income  of  some 
£3,000  a  year.  Visits  to  England  were 
included  among  the  special  pleasures  id 
the  lives  of  the  young  princesses, — 
with  the  general  result,  tliat  the  new 
empress  has  even  stronger  associations 
with  England  than  with  Germany ; 
and  with  the  incidental  result,  that  En- 
glish is  her  common  language  with  the 
cznr,  her  husband.  Finally,  as  regards 
the  Germnn  origin  of  the  empress,  it 
should    be     noted    that   the    Hessian. 
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gmnd-daoil  family  suffered  much  from 
the  resulu  of  ihe  war  of  1866,  when 
the  Uedsiaus  sided  with  Austria  agaiust 
Prussia ;  and  that  for  many  years  all 
the  HessiuQ  people  eulerlaiued  very 
bitter  feelings  against  Prussia. 

We  have  said  euough  to  show  what 
are  likely  to  be  the  tendeucies  of  such 
influence  as  tlie  young  empress  of  Bus- 
shi  may  exert  with  her  husband.    Little 
is  known  for  certain  of  the  particulan- 
ties  of  the  character  of  Nicholas  II., 
though  the  general  impressions  gath- 
ered by  those  who  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  liim  are  probably 
sufBciently  accurate  to  serve  as  indica- 
tions of  the  line  he  is  likely  to  follow. 
Tlie  czar    has  certainly  inherited  his 
father^s  distaste  for  shows  and  ceremo- 
nies, together  with  his  modest,  retiring 
nature,  and  also  liis  disinclinatiou  for 
office  work.     His  court  is  sure  to  be 
onlered  with  ail  the  simplicity  to  which 
both    he  and   his  empress  have  been 
aocuHtomed  in  their  youth,  and  his  per- 
sonality as  czar  is  likely  to  be  as  little 
forced  on  the  public  as  was  that  of  his 
father.     Whether  Kichohis  will  be  gov- 
erned by  the  same  strong  sense  of  duty 
which   forced    his   father's  anxious  at- 
tention to  all  the  details  of  stale  affairs, 
and  impaired  his  henlfh   by  overwork, 
time  will  show  ;    but  it  is  certain  that 
he  has  none  of  the  restlessness  of  tem- 
peniment  of  his   relative  the  German 
emperor,  and  whether   in   home  or  in 
forei>j:n  policy,  he  will  be  disinclined  to 
take  any  strong  measures,  the  necessity 
of  which  m:iy  not  appear  to  have  been 
fully  proved.     Ho  has  seen  enotigli  of 
life,  and   lias  doubtless   heanl  enough 
from  liiH  father,  to  teach  him  that  but 
few  t>f  those  around  him  can  be  trusted 
in  \\U  counsels  ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
he  will  be  more  easily    influenced    by 
those  whom  ho  may  trust,  and  among 
those  few  the  3'oung  empress  will  cer- 
tainlv  be  counted.     One  negative  point 
ill  his  diameter,  hnt  of  canlinal  impor- 
tance, U  I  ho  complete  absence  of  that 
fanatical  biirotrv  conceriiinir  the  ortho- 
dox faith  an«l  the  sacred  nature  of  the 
autocracy,  which,  as  we  have  shown, 
gave  the  key-note  to  Ins  father's  policy 
in  all  cla««p«  of  state  affairs.     If  there  ' 


were  no  other  differences  be  twee  11 
the  characters  of  Alexander  II.  and 
his  successor,  this  difference  on  the 
question  of  a  fanaticjil  belief  in  the 
all-sufficing  virtues  of  the  autocratic 
system  and  of  the  orthodox  faith^ 
would  by  itself  render  the  *^  Change 
of  Czars"  a  most  important  event,  as 
regards  the  conduct  of  Russian  affairs 
botii  at  home  and  abroad. 

Although  we  do  not  expect  any  star- 
tling revolution  in  Russian  affairs, 
Nicholas  II.  has  shown  clearly,  even  in 
the  first  few  weeks  of  his  reign,  that  he 
can  and  wiU  exercise  marked  indepen* 
dence  of  judgment  in  dealing  with  the 
questions  which  come  before  hinu 
Both  in  the  matter  of  the  framing  of 
tlie  usual  manifesto,  issued  immedi« 
ately  on  his  accession,  and  still  more 
strikingly  with  regard  to  the  special 
proclamation  to  the  Finnish  nation,  the 
young  czar  followed  the  independent 
promptings  of  his  own  mind,  which 
were  not  in  accord  with  the  ideas  of 
those  who  had  been  his  father's  advis- 
ers. It  was  quite  a  startling  revelation 
of  the  dawn  of  a  libend  era  when,  the 
flrst  proclamation  issued  in  Finland 
having  produced  a  bad  impression 
among  the  people,  it  tvas  promptly 
withdrawn,  and  a  new  document  pre- 
pared, in  which  Finnish  sentiment  was 
more  carefully  considered.  From  all 
that  was  known  beforehand  of  Nicholas 
II.,  from  the  fact  that  he  received  his 
education,  in  chief  part,  from  a  highly 
educated,  large-minded  English  man « 
from  his  sympathy  with  English  ideas, 
and  fnmi  the  natural  gentleness  of  his 
disposition,  it  might  have  been  safely 
prophesied  that  he  would,  as  far  as* 
possible,  introduce  a  more  liberal  spirit 
in  the  conduct  of  internal  affairs  ;  and 
now  some  of  the  very  first  acts  of  his 
reign  have  already  given  distinct  proofs 
of  the  change  of  tendency  In  that  direc- 
tion. 

Already  the  czar  has  earned  the 
thanks  of  the  Finns,  of  the  Poles,  and 
of  the  Jews,  by  the  promise  of  moi-e 
considerate  treatment,  which  they  havt^ 
had  occiision  to  note,  and  it  may  b«* 
hopcfd  that  this  promise  will  he  fnlfiltMl 
in   such  a  maimer  as  to  promote- the 
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welfare  of  all  classes  of  the  subjects  of 
the  autocrat  of  all  the  Bussias.  It  is 
absurd  to  think  of  iutroduciug  such  a 
form  of  government  as  is  generally  un- 
derstood by  the  word  '^  constitutional " 
for  a  people  of  whom  fully  eighty  per 
cent,  are  illiterate  ;  but  there  are  many 
useful  reforms  to  be  accomplished,  and 
much  liberty  can  judiciously  be  granted 
without  changing  the  essential  form 
of  government.  Above  all,  there  is 
urgent  need  of  decentralization ;  and 
though  many  of  those  to  whom  it 
would  be  necessary  to  delegate  au- 
thority would  certainly  prove  unfit  for 
the  responsibility  of  their  positions,  a 
beginning  must  be  made.  In  our 
opinion,  the  system  of  decentralization 
introduced  by  Loris  Melikofif,  when  he 
divided  Russia  into  five  or  six  large 
territories,  and  appointed  as  many 
governor-generals  with  very  extensive 
powers,  is  the  most  suitable  immediate 
remedy  for  the  present  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  Russia. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  a  few 
words  concerning  the  probability  of  any 
changes  in  the  foreign  policy  of  Russia 
likely  to  result  from  the  "*•  Change  of 
Czars."  We  have  already  said  that  we 
do  not  believe  that  the  policy  of  the 
late  czar  was  seriously  influenced  by 
his  predilections  in  favor  of  one  for- 
eign nation  rather  than  another.  It  is 
not  likely  that  such  predilection  will 
seriously  influence  his  successor ;  but 
the  fact  that  Nicholas  II.  is  favorably 
disposed  towards  England  is  certainly 
an  advantage,  as  favoring  the  arrange- 
ment of  pending  questions  in  central 
Asia.  These  questions  have  only  been 
kept  open  by  the  wilful  perversity  and 
ambition  of  a  handful  of  soldiers,  who 
took  advantage  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
their  late  master  to  perpetuate  a  state 
of  tension  by  their  outrageous  proceed- 
ings in  the  neighborhood  of  our  Indian 
frontiers. 

As  regards  Germany,  it  is  not  known 
that  the  czar  has  any  prejudices  one 
way  or  the  other,  and  now  that  all 
causes  for  soreness  have  been  removed, 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
maintain  the  most  friendly  relations 
with  his  immediate  neighbor.    As  re- 


gards Austria,  it  is  known  that,  while 
czarevitch,  he  formed  the  most  friendly 
relations  with  the  Austrian  court,  and 
this  friendship  with  the  Hapsburg  fam- 
ily will  certainly  assist  the  renewal  of 
the  intimate  political  relations  formerly 
existing  between  Vienna  and  St.  Pe- 
tersburg. With  regard  to  France,  the 
czar  will  doubtless  be  glad  to  cultivate 
French  sympathy,  as  far  as  this  csin 
be  done  without  entailing  ou  Russiii 
any  obligations  or  responsibilities  for 
the  dangerous  ebullitions  of  French 
chauvinism.  With  all  his  reserve  and 
caution,  the  late  czar  was  led  further 
than  he  desired  by  the  excitability  of 
his  French  admirers,  and  the  lesson  of 
the  difficulties  arising  from  the  situa- 
tion thus  created  has  not  beeu  lost  in 
St.  Petersburg.  Nicholas  II.  has  a 
free  hand  in  this  question,  and  the 
Franco-Russian  entente^  as  understood 
by  sanguine  French  chauvinists,  may 
already  be  considered  as  a  past  dream. 

But  though  the  relations  of  Russia 
with  the  European  powers  are  of  the 
first  importance,  the  political  interest 
of  the  moment,  as  far  as  England  is 
concerned,  is  centred  on  the  attitude  of 
Russia  with  reference  to  the  conflict 
between  China  and  Japan,  and  in  the 
matter  of  the  resuscitated  Armenian 
question. 

The  Russian  public  and  the  Russian 
press  appear  to  understand  wonder- 
fully little  about  the  general  political 
interests  involved  in  the  issue  of  the 
war  in  the  far  East ;  but  the  St.  Pe- 
tersburg Foreign  Office,  the  Russian 
military  staff,  and  probably  the  czar 
himself,  have  a  very  keen  apprecintion 
of  the  manner  in  which  Russian  proj- 
ects in  the  East  are  likely  to  be 
affected  by  the  result  of  the  war. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
czar,  ever  since  he  returned,  vid  Sibe- 
ria, from  his  tour  in  the  East,  has  been 
president  of  the  committee  charged 
'with  the  superintendence  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  Siberian  railway. 
The  import  of  this  railway  is  not  un- 
dcrstoo<l  outside  the  limited  circle  of 
the  czar^s  confidential  advisers.  The 
world  at  large  is  led  to  look  upon  the 
enterprise  as  similar  to  the  construc- 
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tion  of  the  trans-continental  railways 
across  the  great  American  continent. 
As  a  luaiter  of  fact,  there  is  not,  and 
there  oinnot  he,  any  reserahlauce  be- 
tween the  great  American  highways 
and  that  now  being  pnshed  across 
Siberia.  The  former  were  built  with 
the  reasonable  assnrance  of  the  rapid 
development  of  the  country  through 
which  they  passed.  There  is  no  such 
assurance  for  the  Siberian  railway  ;  on 
the  contrary,  its  promoters  know  well 
that  it  cannot  produce  any  economical 
development  at  all  commensurate  with 
the  vast  cost  of  the  undertalcing. 

We  could  discuss  this  question  at 
length ;  we  will  endeavor  to  express 
our  views  in  a  few  sentences.  In  the 
first  place,  the  idea  of  the  potential 
rescmrces  of  Siberia  is  grossly  exagger- 
ated. There  are  rich  plains  in  Siberia  ; 
but  the  proportion  of  unfertile  country 
is  very  large,  and  the  severity  of  the 
climate  unequalled.  Even  the  richest 
lands,  however,  are  unprofitable  until 
there  is  a  population  to  cultivate  them, 
and  cheap  means  of  communication  to 
enable  them  to  exchange  their  produce 
in  the  markets  of  the  world.  There  is 
DO  population  in  Siberia  ;  there  is  not, 
and  there  will  not  be,  any  flow  of 
immigrants  from  other  over-populated 
countries  ;  and  the  means  of  commu- 
nication to  be  provided  by  the  railway 
will  be  of  the  most  expensive  kind. 
The  sole  products  of  Siberia  are  bulky 
raw  material ;  and  if  the  peasants  on 
the  Volga  are  to-day  suffering  because 
the  cost  of  carriage  of  their  produce  is 
too  heavy  to  admit  of  its  being  protit- 
ably  exported,  it  is  manifestly  absurd 
to  suppose  that  similar  produce  can  be 
prolitiibly  carried  across  the  vast  Sibe- 
rian wastes.  No  foreign  population 
will  settle  in  Siberia  to  establish  local 
markets  and  promote  local  develop- 
ment by  their  industry  ;  and  even  if 
Russians  themselves  had  the  necessary 
capacities  for  successful  colonization, 
the  sparse  population  of  the  empire 
cannot  provide  the  numbers  required 
to  pro<1uce  any  appreciable  effect  in  so 
vast  a  region. 

The  sole  object  of  the  construction  of 
the  Siberian    railway  is  political  and 


strategical.  Since  the  Kuldja  diffi- 
culty, in  which  China  so  effectually 
bested  Russia,  the  Russians  have  felt 
great  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  eastern 
Siberia.  For  thousands  of  miles  the 
Russian  provinces  are  conterminous 
with  the  Chinese  frontier,  and  it 
seemed  that,  without  railway  commu- 
nication to  bring  the  resources  of  Rus- 
sia to  bear  on  the  scene  of  a  possible 
conflict,  the  Chinese  were  masters  of 
the  situation.  But  this  was  not  all ; 
Russia  has  long  since  disclosed  her 
hand  sufficiently  to  show  that  she  con- 
siders the  acquisition  of  a  Pacific  port, 
which  remains  open  in  winter,  as  an 
absolute  necessity  for  the  consolidation 
and  security  of  her  Pacific  provinces. 
The  required  port  she  had  marked 
down  in  the  Corea,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that,  had  the  Corea  remained 
dependent  on  China,  the  completion  of 
the  Siberian  railway  would  have  been 
speedily  followed  by  the  transfer  to 
Russia  of  either  Port  Lazareff  or  Port 
Shestakoff.  The  Corea  is,  however, 
now  occupied  by  the  Japanese,  and 
even  when  the  great  niilway  is  com- 
pleted Russia  will  find  much,  and  per- 
iiaps  insuperable,  difficulty  in  coercing 
Japan,  which,  as  a  powerful,  maritime, 
insular  power,  need  fear  no  invasion, 
and  which  has  better  communication 
by  sea  with  the  threatened  Corean 
coast  than  Russia  can  ever  have  by  the 
Siberian  railway. 

During  the  last  few  months,  Russian 
policy  on  the  Pacific  has  apparently 
suffered  an  irretrievable  reverse.  What 
steps  will  she  take  to  recover  her  posi- 
tion ?  and  how  far  will  the  czar's  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  Siberian  railway 
influence  his  view  of  the  situation,  and 
his  desire  to  snatch  from  Japan  the 
fruits  of  her  victories?  It  seems  to 
us  that  the  interests  of  England  and 
Russia  are  too  divergent  in  this  ques- 
tion to  admit  of  any  possibility  of  joint 
action.  If  Japan  is  only  fairly  reason- 
able in  her  demands,  the  interests  of 
England  would  be  best  served  by 
Russia  being  forced  to  accept  faits  acr 
compliSy  and  to  abandon  her  hopes  of 
extension  on  the  Corean  coast. 

It  will  be  of  special  interest  to  ob- 
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serve  the  attilude  which  Bussia  may 
finally  adopt  iu  the  Armenian  question. 
Without  waiting  for  the  result  of  the 
official  inquiry,  it  may  fairly  be  as- 
sumed as  proved  that  the  Armenians 
have  recently  suffered  cruelly,  if  not 
directly  at  the  hands  of  regular  Turkish 
troops,  certainly  from  the  brutalities 
of  the  irreguhir  Kurdish  cavalry,  who 
form  a  part  of  the  Turkish  army,  and 
for  whose  conduct  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment must  accept  the  direct  responsi- 
bility. Undoubtedly  the  first  humane 
impulses  of  the  czar  led  him  to  de- 
sire to  support  England  in  a  sedous 
"evuleavor  to  obtain  some  permanent 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
Armenians  under  Turkish  rule.  But 
in  yielding  to  the  natural  sentiments  of 
humanity  the  czar  forgot,  for  the  time, 
both  the  traditional  policy  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Foreign  Office  as  regards 
Turkey  and  the  feelings  of  his  own 
people  towards  the  Armenian  race. 
He  has  since  been  rudely  reminded  of 
both  these  elements  in  the  situation, 
and  he  must  make  his  account  with 
them. 

The  policy  of  the  Bussian  Foreign 
Office  has  always  been  to  weaken  Tur- 
key by  promoting  the  discontent  of  her 
Christian  subjects,  and  when  the  mo- 
ment might  seem  favorable  —  that  is, 
when,  for  some  reason,  the  European 
powers  seemed  unlikely  to  interfere  — 
to  make  the  sufferings  of  the  Christians 
an  excuse  for  aggression  and  further 
acquisitions  of  territory  at  the  expense 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

The  far-seeing  policy  of  Lord  Bea- 
con^field  sought  to  meet  Bussian  in- 
trigues in  Asia  Minor  by  the  conditions 
of  the  Cyprus  Convention,  and  the  ar- 
rangements in  connection  with  that 
agreement.  The  Turkish  frontier  in 
Asia  Minor  was  guaranteed  by  England 
on  the  express  condition  that  proper 
reforms  should  be  introduced  in  the 
administration  of  the  Turkish  prov- 
inces ;  and  steps  were  taken  to  ensure 
the  carrying  out  of  such  reforms,  by 
the  appointment  of  a  special  and  nu- 
merous body  of  consuls  under  Sir 
Charles  Wilson,  whose  duty  was  to 
report  on  the  conduct  of  the  Turkish 


officials.  The  moral  effect  of  the  pres-^ 
ence  and  activity  of  these  specially  se- 
lected consular  officers  was  excellent, 
and  would  doubtless,  in  time,  have 
produced  the  desired  results  ;  but  lon^ 
before  it  was  reasonable  to  expect 
that  any  permanent  improvement  could 
have  been  effected,  the  special  consuls* 
were  withdrawn  ;  and  though  we  re* 
tained  Cyprus,  and  thereby  remained 
under  the  moral  obligation  to  defend 
the  Turkish  frontier,  we  ceased  to- 
interest  ourselves  in  the  question  of 
the  reform  of  Turkish  administration* 
Tills  appears  to  us  to  have  been  most 
unfair  to  Turkey  ;  and  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  inquire  into  the  motives- 
which  induced  our  government  to  adopt 
such  a  line  of  conduct,  and  to  trace  the 
responsibility  for  the  abandonment  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  policy.  In  this 
article  we  must,  however,  confine  our 
attention  to  the  consideration  of  the 
present  situation  as  created  by  the  su- 
pineness,  or  worse,  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment. 

The  moment  has  arrived  when  it  is 
impossible  for  our  Foreign  Office  to 
follow  their  traditional  and  dearly  loved 
policy  of  "masterly  inactivity."  The 
British  public  have  demanded  action. 
If  Bussia  would  act  cordially  with  us^ 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  securing 
for  the  future  the  comparative  well- 
being  of  the  Turkish  Armenians.  The 
successful  arrangements  made  for  the 
better  government  of  the  Lebanon 
have  furnished  a  useful  example  of 
what  may  be  done  for  the  protection  of 
the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte 
without  detriment  to  the  solidit}'  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  But  will  Bussia 
support  England  in  forcing  any  such 
arrangement  on  Turkey  ?  We  think 
not. 

The  conduct  of  Bussia  with  regard 
to  this  Armenian  question  will  test 
in  the  most  interesting  manner  the 
strength  of  will  of  the  young  czar,  and 
will  afford  a  most  useful  occasion  for 
noting  how  far  the  foreign  policy  of 
Bussia  is  likely  to  be  affected  by  the 
''Change  of  Czars."  The  Bussian 
people  cure  nothing  for  tlie  sufferings 
of  the  Armenians.    They  have  always, 
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wHh  greater  or  less  virulence,  perse- 
culcd  the  foreign  races  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  settled  in  their  own 
country  ;  and,  as  we  have  previously 
shown,  their  conduct  towards  the  Bus- 
sian  Ariuenians  has  been  no  exception 
to  this!  rule.  The  Bussian  press  has 
stated,  with  the  most  cynical  frankness, 
that  to  assist  the  Turkish  Armenians  is 
to  assist  England,  by  removing  one  of 
the  sources  of  Tvirkish  weakness  in 
that  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  whicli 
is  DOW  the  only  one  readily  open  to 
Bussian  attack.  Which  will  prevail  ? 
the  savage  asrs^essive  instincts  of  the 
mass  of  the  Bussian  people,  or  the  hu- 
mane inspirations  of  Nicholas  II.  ? 

On  the  answer  to  this  question  de- 
pends the  practical  import  to  England 
of  the  "  Change  of  Czars." 


From  The  Gomhill  BCagasine. 
BRINaiNa  DOWN  THE  HOUSE. 

The  other  day  Bates  and  I  made,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  the  most  terrible  fools 
of  ourselves.  The  curate  of  our  par- 
ish, Mr.  Damian,  came  in  to  see  me 
one  evening.  Bates  was  with  me, 
having  a  smoke  and  a  chat,  and  Da- 
mian sat  down  and  had  a  pipe  with  us. 
During  the  course  of  conversation, 
Damian  mentioned  that  he  was  busy 
getting  up  a  little  entertainment  — 
merely  a  small  parish  affair  —  for  the 
benefit  of  somebody  or  something,  I 
forget  what.  He  said  he  had  met  with 
difficulty  in  beating  up  a  sufficiency  of 
the  performing  element ;  he  had  a 
reciter,  he  said,  no  end  of  a  fellow  ; 
also  a  funny  man,  two  singing  ladies 
an<l  a  piano-playing  one.  What  he 
still  required  was  one  more  singing 
lady,  or,  better  than  that,  a  tenor  —  if 
such  could  be  found  —  a  bass  singer 
and  an  accompanist.  It  was  only  a 
small  local  thing,  Damian  repeated, 
and  the  audience  would  be  ver}'  appre- 
ciative and  quile  uncritical.  Didn't  we 
know  any  good-natured  girl,  or  an  un- 
pretending tenor  (a  rara  avis  this, 
Damian  said),  or  a  good  rollicking  bass 
for-"sca*'s<wigs,  or,  lastly,  an  obUging 
accompanist  who  would  accompany  the 


entire  party  and  play  a  rousing  waltz 
to  start  Uie  sliow  and  the  national 
anthem  to  wind  up  ? 

Now  it  so  happens  tliat  dear  old 
Bates  has  a  rather  pleasing  tenor 
voice ;  you  should  hear  him  sing 
''  When  other  lips,"  a  couple  of  notes 
lower  and  with  the  highest  note  modi- 
fled  ;  it  is  really  quite  a  treat.  I  some- 
times accompany  Bates  myself,  when 
the  music  is  in  flats  and  the|*e  are  not 
too  many  of  them.  I  never  play  in 
sharps ;  no  comi)oser  with  any  self- 
respect  ought  to  write  in  sharps  ;  after 
all,  *^  He  only  does  it  to  annoy,  because 
he  knows  it  teases  I  "  or,  perhaps,  be- 
tmuse  he  is  anxious  to  show  the  public 
what  a  musician  he  is,  and  tliat  it  is 
just  as  easy  for  a  man  like  him  to  com- 
pose in  some  awful  key,  like  Z  sharp 
minor,  as  in  a  law-abiding  and  respect- 
able one  that  sticks  as  far  as  possible 
to  the  self-respecting  white  notes  and 
abjures  the  blacks.  Well,  Bates  pos- 
sesses, as  I  have  mentioned,  a  small 
but  pleasing  tenor  voice,  while  I  am,4ii 
a  very  modest  way,  an  accompanist. 
Now  these  parsons  are  very,  very  deep 
sometimes  ;  and  though  I  am  certain 
that  Damian,  good  man,  was  perfectly 
well  awai'e  of  the  facts  concerning 
Bates  and  myself  which  I  have  just 
mentioned  (though  how  he  learned 
them  is  an  etenial  mystery),  yet  he  did 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  betray  his 
knowledge  while  leading  up  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  impending  entertainment 
and  of  his  pressing  need  of  perform- 
ers. Without  a  thought  for  the  conse*^ 
quences,  I  now  rushed  in  and  made  a 
fool  of  myself  :  **  By  Jove,  Bates,"  I 
said,  **  why,  this  is  the  very  opportu- 
nity for  you  I" 

^^  Is  Mr.  Bates  an  accompanist  ? " 
asked  Damian  innocently.  **How  de- 
lightful I "  Oh,  these  parsons  !  I  waa 
a  mere  dove  in  the  grip  of  the  eagle. 
I  pointed  out  that  Bates  was  a  tenor, 
and  added  that  it  was  merely  out  of 
consideration  for  the  feelings  of  Mr. 
Edward  Lloyd  and  other  youthful  as- 
pirants that  he  had  not  long  since 
stepped  forth,  like  Achilles  from  hia 
tent,  and  conquered  the  miiaioal  world. 

^^  How  charming  I "  said    that  wily- 
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ecclesiastic.  '^  Tou  will  sing  for  us  of 
•course,  Mr.  Bates ;  dear  me,  wliat  a 
treat  it  will  be  for  us  all  to  bear  you  I 
I  ouly  hope  we  shall  find  an  accoin- 
pauittt  worthy  of  the  occasioo."  ^^  Oh, 
well,"  said  Bates,  "I'll  sing  if  you 
like,  since  it's  merely  a  little  parish 
>coucern,  but  only  on  condition  that 
that  driveller  there  (Bates  referred  to 
me  in  this  rude  manner)  plays  the 
4u;companinieut.  He  can't  play  much, 
but  he  jumps  on  the  notes  he  knows 
I  am  shaky  on  ;  besides,  I  prefer  an 
fuscompanist  whom  I  can  kick  at  dis- 
•crelion." 

"  What,  does  Jones  play  ?  "  said  that 
deceitful  curate  ;  "  how  very  charm- 
ing 1  Come  now,  Jones,  you  must  do 
all  the  accompaniments  for  us  on  Fri- 
day week,  and  you'll  throw  in  a  waltz 
to  set  the  thing  going.  Tou  won't 
refuse,  I  know,  for  a  good  cause  ; 
really,  this  visit  was  most  providen- 
tial." 

"  Now  look  here,  Damian,"  I  said  ; 
"  I  will  play  for  Bates,  because  I  have 
been  the  short-sighted  means  of  involv- 
ing the  poor  innocent  in  the  meshes 
you  ha<1  hiid  for  him  ;  I  will  not  desert 
poor  Bates  in  his  need ;  he  cannot 
possibly  take  an  E  or  an  F  without  ray 
^id,  and  I  shall  therefore  see  Bates 
through  ;  but  as  for  accompanying  any 
one  else,  Damian,  I  absolutely  and  de- 
cisively decline  ;  you  must  go  and  find 
other  prey."  I  suppose  I  looked  dan- 
gerous ;  anyhow  Damian  understood 
that  I  saw  through  him,  for,  after  a 
^uick  glance  at  my  face,  he  talked  of 
other  things,  and  soon  afterwards  he 
left  us. 

And  so  it  happened  that  Bates  and 
I  committed  ourselves  to  this  foolish 
undertaking.  There  were  ten  clear 
days  in  which  we  could  work  up  our 
songs  for  the  entertainment.  Bates 
came  over  every  evening  and  practised 
with  me.  He  was  to  sing  twice,  and 
his  songs  were :  "  The  sun  is  setting 
on  the  hill"  (which  the  programme 
•converte<l  into  "  The  sun  is  sitting  on 
ihe  hill"),  this  for  the  first  portion; 
while  for  the  second  part  we  reserved 
Bates's  eheval  de  hataille :  ''When 
H>ther  lips."    Our  rehearsals  went  off 


satisfactorily  enough  on  the  whole. 
*'  When  other  lips  "  was  really  rather 
nice ;  of  course  Bates  did  not  attempt 
to  take  the  high  A  fiat  —  that  would 
have  been  a  foolish  thing  to  do  ;  wo 
altered  all  the  A's  and  G's  into  notes 
which  a  plain  man  can  take  with  some 
show  of  modesty  and  self-respect.  In 
the  first  song  there  was  an  F  sharp 
which  rather  bothered  Bates  ;  ''  The 
sun  is  setting"  is  a  lovb-ditt}'  of  &ye 
verses,  and  tlie  high  note  comes  at  the 
end  of  each.  Bates  rose  to  it  surpris- 
ingly well,  sometimes,  but  at  other 
times  he  shied  a  little  at  it ;  still,  on 
the  whole,  the  song  went  well  enough, 
and  we  were  confident  that  all  would 
go  brilliantly  "on  the  day."  Well, 
that  day  came  round  at  last ;  and  when 
it  did,  I  was  realizing  fairly  and  fully 
what  a  fool  I  had  been  to  consent  to 
face,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  an 
audience.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  felt 
as  nervous  as  though  I  were  about  to 
be  shot.  As  for  poor  Bates,  that 
artiste's  condition  was  melancholy  in 
the  extremest  sense  of  the  word.  He 
looked  in  three  times  during  the  course 
of  the  day  in  order  to  remind  me  to 
'*  give  him  that  F  shari)."  If  I  didn't. 
Bates  declared  he  would  denounce  me 
in  public.  I  said  he  shouhl  hjive  his  F 
sharp  all  right  if  I  could  see  to  strike 
it ;  but  to  tell  him  the  honest  trutli,  I 
added,  I  was  getting  so  nervous  al- 
ready that  I  could  hardly  tell  which 
were  the  black  and  which  were  the 
white  notes  on  the  piano.  '^  Do  yoa 
know,  old  chap,"  said  Bates,  "  it's  the 
most  ridiculous  thing  in  the  worhi,  but 
I  am  a  bit  nervous  myself ! "  There 
was  no  need  for  the  poor  fellow  to  tell 
me  this,  for  he  was  looking  as  old  and 
haggard  and  restless  as  though  he  had 
murdered  some  one  and  'Mt"  had 
been  to  call  on  him  about  midnight. 
*'  After  all,"  Bates  added,  **it's  only  a 
little  wretched  parish  affair,  and  the 
audience  —  if  there  is  one  (here  we 
both  laughed  the  unnecessary  and  un- 
convincing uproariousness  of  extreme 
nervousness)  —  will  consist  of  boys  and 
people  who  know  much  less  about 
music  than  even  we  ourselves  do." 
"  Yes,"  I  repeated} "  only  boys,  with 
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perhaps  a  few  orange-sucking,  nut- 
cracking  sisters  thrown  in." 

^^  I  really  think  I^n  good  enough  for 
that  kind  of  audience  —  what  d^ye 
think?  "  said  Bates  with  an  affectation 
of  confidence  which  he  was  far  from 
feelin<^. 

"  Rather  !  "  said  I  ;  "  let  them  have 
it  loud  an<l  strong,  and  they'll  take  you 
for  a  Mario." 

Once  again  hefore  the  evening  Bates 
came  in  to  remind  me  about  that  F 
sharp,  and  to  exchange  assurances  as  to 
the  inability  of  an  au<]ience  such  as  we 
should  have  to  discriminate  one  tune 
from  another.  Afterwanis  we  dined 
together.  Bates  would  not  eat ;  he  said 
that  singers  never  eat  for  four  hours 
before  sin<;ing ;  but  he  drank  some 
porter — without  which,  he  assured  me, 
no  singer  ever  thinks  of  facing  an 
audience.  '*  Why,  there  was  Mario 
now,"  Bates  said ;  "he  never  per- 
formed any  scene  in  any  opera  without 
having  a  big  mug  of  stout  hidden  for 
him  behind  some  rock  or  tree,  or  even 
behind  a  good  sturdy  page  or  some- 
body, on  the  stage."  Mario  used  to  go 
behind  this  object,  whatever  it  was. 
Bates  said,  pretending  to  be  looking 
for  the  enemy,  or  searching  for  the  girl 
of  the  piece,  or  somebody,  have  a  pull 
at  the  stout,  and  then  come  out  again 
and  go  on  with  the  opera.  "  You  can't 
sing  without  lots  of  porter,'-  Bates  con- 
cluded, '*  any  one  will  tell  you  that ; 
ask  Santley  or  any  other  singing  fel- 
low." Bates  may  be  right;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  have  observed  the 
strangest  divergence  of  opinion  among 
singers  as  to  the  question  of  eating  and 
drinking.  One  will  assure  you  that  no 
singer  with  the  most  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  what's  what  will  attempt  to 
perform  unless  he  can  step  straight 
from  the  dinner-table  upon  the  stage, 
and  that  all  wines,  beer,  and  spirits 
are,  for  singers,  rr^nkest  poison.  An- 
other is  equally  convinced  that  the 
singer  who  attempts  to  warble  sweetly 
upon  a  full  stomach  is  a  mere  ignora- 
mus, four  or  five  hours  being  the  nar- 
rowest margin  of  time  which  should 
elapse  between  eating  and  singing.  As 
for  drink,  he  will  tell  you,  personally 


he  sweai-s  by  port  wine,  and  lots  of  it, 
but  others  prefer  beer  or  porter  ;  some 
take  champagne.  Any  of  these  are 
good  to  sing  upon,  but  no  food  must  be 
taken  ;  the  starvation  system  is  the 
only  true  secret  of  good  singing.  A 
third  artiste  declares  that  he  eats  what 
he  likes  and  drinks  what  he  likes  and 
does  it  when  he  likes,  and  that  he 
laughs  at  all  faddists ;  the  foolery 
about  starving  before  singing,  he  says« 
is  ridiculous,  and  so  is  the  theory  of 
stuffing — one  is  as  foolish  as  the 
other.  Eat  when  it  suits  you,  and 
drink  when  it  suits  you  —  that's  his 
system,  he  says,  and  any  one  who  does 
otherwise  must  be  a  fool.  Now  all 
three  of  these  persons  sing  delightfull}', 
so  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  de- 
cide who  is  right  and  who  is  wrong. 
Personally,  I  think  the  last-quoted 
gentleman  must  be  about  right  —  the 
person  who  steers  a  mi<ldle  course  ;  as 
a  general  rule,  I  find  it  is  best  to  ride  in 
the  middle  of  the  road  ;  there  is  less 
chance  of  falling  into  the  ditch  on 
either  side. 

When  Bates  and  I  reached  that  fatal 
hall  —  the  schoolroom  of  the  parish  — 
we  found  it  completely  filled  with  an 
impatient  public.  Occupying  three  or 
four  rows  of  chairs  in  the  very  front 
were  the  aristocracy  of  the  district, 
mostly  ladies  ;  next  behind  these  came 
the  parents  of  the  schoolchildren ; 
while  these  latter  filled  to  overflowing 
the  end  seats  of  the  hall,  an<l  were 
occupied  in  the  usual  schoolboy  avo- 
cations of  nut-cracking,  bear-fighting, 
orange-sucking,  and  whistling.  The 
aspect  of  the  place  did  not  have  the 
effect  of  putting  Bates  and  me  at  our 
ease.  To  begin  with,  we  had  not  bar- 
gained for  the  four  rows  of  educated 
people  in  front.  We  felt  that  Damian 
was  not  quite  playing  a  fair  game,  and 
I  made  a  mental  resolution  to  speak 
very  straight  to  Damian  afterwards. 
As  for  the  bawling,  whistling,  bally- 
ragging  boys  at  the  end,  they  simply 
terrified  us  ;  we  found  our  places  with 
difficulty,  and  floundered  into  them  in 
a  condition  of  mind  which  bordered 
upon  the  dazed. 

Presently,  the  moment  for  the  sacri- 
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fioe  of  the  first  viclim  liavin*];  arrived, 
Damian  inounted  uimhi  the  stage  niul 
made  a  few  lotroduotHrv  remarks.  He 
said  the  usoal  things  —  liow  good  it  was 
of  all  of  us  to  sing  and  phiy,  and  so  on, 
and  how  very  virtuous  everybody  else 
was  to  come  and  I  isle  n  ;  in  fact,  he 
made  us  comfortable  nil  round,  to  the 
best  of  his  ability  —  though  he  entirely 
fiailed  in  Bates's  case  and  my  own. 
His  voice  sounded  to  me  miles  away, 
and  he  and  the  stage  turned  round  and 
round  all  the  while  he  was  speaking. 
Then  Damian  made  way  for  a  poor 
young  thing — the  picture  of  despair 
and  woe  —  who  sat  down  and  began  to 
play  the  initiatory  waltz.  She  was  so 
nervous  at  first  that  the  piano  would 
not  respond  to  her  feeble  touch  ;  but 
presently,  finding  that  no  one  listened 
and  that  she  had  not  interrupted  the 
sports  at  the  end  of  th^  room,  she 
cheered  up,  and  for  the  last  two  or 
three  minutes  the  piano  hn<l  quite  a 
rough  time  at  her  hand^.  Heavens  ! 
how  Bates  and  I  applauded  when  she 
had  finished  !  It  seemed  to  comfort  us 
to  violently  clap  our  hands  ;  it  worked 
off  a  little  of  the  horror  that  over- 
whelmed us.  Ours  was  the  fifth  item 
on  the  programme,  so  that  we  had 
plenty  of  time  to  enjoy,  with  what  ap- 
petite we  might,  the  efforts  of  several 
earlier  performers.  After  the  waltz 
came  a  recitation  by  —  I  can't  recall 
the  name,  but  it  sounded  —  so  Bates 
said  afterwards  —  like  Horatius  Codes  ; 
I  think  it  was  Ignatius  Brockley,  or 
something  like  it.  Ignatius  was  a 
tremendous  fellow.  He  recited  the 
"Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade"  in  a 
manner  to  convince  even  the  Philis- 
tines at  the  further  end  of  the  hall. 
He  was  only  moderately  insane  up  lo 
the  place  where  "  some  one  had  blun- 
dered ; "  but  these  latter  words  ap- 
peared to  excite  him  to  frenzy,  and  he 
suddenly  became  a  dangenms  lunatic. 
He  behaved  like  a  rampant,  rauriiii? 
madman.  He  shook  his  fist  at  us  all  as 
he  careered  up  and  down  the  stage  ;  he 
ducke<1  his  bead  as  though  dodgini; 
cannon-balls ;  he  raised  his  sword  (a 
ruler)  and  cheered  on  his  men  ;  he 
reeled  —  wounded  ;  he  reached  the  foe 


and  dug  at  him  fiercely  with  ugly  bay- 
onet thrusts ;  he  spiked  the  guns  with 
cheers  and  hoarse  shouts,  and  then  he 
galloped  home  like  the  hero  that  he 
was,  and  wiped  the  perspiration  from 
his  brow  as  he  came  down  the  steps 
amid  a  storm  of  shouts  and  yells  and 
whistlings  and  liand-clappings,  and  I'm 
sure  we  all  felt  very  proud  of  ourselves 
as  Britons,  and  wished  we  could  all  be 
as  noble  as  Ignatius.  We  encored  the 
hero  lustily  —  especially  Bates  and  I, 
for  we  were  naturally  anxious  to  put 
off  the  evil  hour.  But  Ignatius  gave 
us  to  understand  that  his  feelings  were 
too  much  for  him — at  least,  that  is 
how  I  interpreted  his  actions ;  he  re- 
turned to  the  stage  and  bowed  and 
smiled,  but  waggled  his  head  in  a  nega- 
tive manner,  and  continued  to  wipe  his 
brow  with  one  hand  while  he  covered 
his  heart  with  tlie  other.  Reciters,  I 
have  observed,  are  occasionally  much 
affected  by  tlieir  own  performances ; 
the  audience  likes  them  to  be  so,  and 
thinks  great  things  of  the  reciter  who 
can  make  himself  cry  —  they  take  him 
for  a  poet,  and  tell  one  another  tliat 
"  that  young  fellow  will  be  heanl  of," 
and  so  on.  The  soul  of  Ignatius  was 
clearly  far  too  large  for  his  body,  which 
was  a  very  little  one. 

Next  after  the  reciter,  who  had  cer- 
tainly scored  a  great  success,  came  a 
lady  singer.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
the  lady  and  very  little  of  the  singer. 
It  is  a  comical  thing  to  see  an  ex- 
tremely tall  lady  open  her  mouth  and 
emit  a  sound  about  as  loud  as  the 
piping  of  a  young  hedge-sparrow.  The 
hoys  at  the  end  found  it  very  funny 
indeed,  and  said  so.  They  laughed  a 
g(KMl  deal  about  it  —  the  thing  seemed 
quite  to  strike  them.  The  song  itself 
was  very  inoffensive,  and  the  senti- 
ments expressed  were  extremely  com- 
mendable, but  no  one  listened  to  them  ; 
the  pearls  were  entirely  thrown  away 
before  the  little  pigs  at  the  back  of  the 
hall,  who  did  not  interrupt  their  eating 
and  their  romping  to  pick  them  up. 
Tlie  singer  was  not  nervous  —  she  was 
an  old  hand  —  but  when  she  was  forced 
to  retire  without  an  encore  she  ap- 
peared  to    be   deeply    pained    by   so 
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marked  a  lack  of  taste  in  her  audience, 
and  I  overlieanl  her  mention  to  Mr. 
Daniian,  as  lie  escorted  her  to  her 
place,  that  she  had  never  before  sung 
to  so  iuappreciative  a  body  of  people  as 
his  parishioners.  Daraian  got  out  of 
ihe  difficulty  somehow  —  trust  Damian 
for  that !  —  but  I  did  not  catch  his 
reply ;  indeed,  I  bad  enough  to  keep 
me  employed  in  the  reflection  that 
there  now  remained  but  one  perform- 
ance before  Bates  and  I  should  be 
called  upon  to  appear.  I  cannot  recall 
a  single  detail  as  to  the  next  item  — 
neither  can  Bates.  It  was  the  turn  of 
ihe  funny  man,  and  I  remember  that 
the  audience  were  kept  in  roars  of 
laughter,  in  which  Bates  and  I  joined 
uproariously,  although  I  am  perfectly 
•certain  that  both  Bates's  head  and  my 
own  were  buzzing  to  such  an  extent 
that  we  did  not  hear  a  single  word  of 
what  the  fellow  was  saying  or  singing. 
An  encore  gave  us  a  minute  or  two  of 
reprieve,  and  then  time  was  up  —  the 
fateful  hour  had  struck  —  horrid  des- 
tiny was  at  our  door. 

Half  conscious,  dizzy,  and  entirely 
miserable,  I  rose  from  my  seat  and  fol- 
lowed Bates  towards  the  stage.  As  for 
Bates  himself,  I  really  think  that,  if 
such  a  thing  is  possible,  his  condition 
was  even  more  wretched  than  my  own. 
I  have  a  faint  recollection  —  Bates 
cannot  remember  anything  about  it  — 
that  Bates,  in  climbing  the  steps  to 
reach  the  stage,  tripped  up  over  the 
Cop  one  and  dropped  his  music,  and 
that  the  entire  audience,  together  with 
myself,  laughed  heartily  at  his  misfor- 
tune, and  that  Bates  laufj^hed  also  in  a 
feeble  sort  of  way,  and  said  '^  Come 
on  I  "  and  that  I  did  come  on  and  sank 
into  my  seat  at  the  piano  in  a  pitiful 
condition.  Bates  had  both  copies  of 
the  song,  I  recollect,  and  could  not  be 
got  to  understand  that  I  required  one 
to  play  from.  Perhaps  I  whispered  so 
feebly  that  he  failed  to  hear  —  anyhow, 
he  stood  there  smiling  idiotically  and 
looking  from  me  to  the  audience  and 
back  again,  as  if  he  could  not  recall 
what  he  had  come  there  for,  but  hoped 
to  remember  in  a  minute  or  two  if  left 
to  himself  by  an  indulgent  public.     At 


last,  apparently,  he  comprehended  what 
I  required  of  him,  for  he  suddenly 
blurted  out,  quite  loudly,  *'Oh,  I  beg 
your  pardon,"  and  handed  me  the 
music.  A  boy  at  the  end  bawled  out, 
^'  Don't  mention  it  I "  and  we  all 
laughed  again. 

Then  I  struck  out  into  the  symphony, 
of  which  I  omitted  to  sound  at  least 
half  of  the  notes  written  and  played 
the-rest  wrong,  and  then 

Surely  that  cannot  be  Bates  singing  ? 
It  is  not  the  voice  of  Bates*  His  was 
never  a  loud  organ  ;  but  this  is  the 
voice  of  a  very  sparrow  and  no  man. 
Nevertheless  it  appears  to  be  Bates 
who  is  producing  the  sound.  ^'  The 
sun  is  setting  on  the  hill  "  —  dear  me, 
what  a  long  way  off  it  seems  to  be  !  —  I 
don't  mean  the  sun  nor  the  hill,  but 
Bates's  voice.  I  must  remember  to 
give  him  that  F  sharp  when  it  comes. 
As  the  dangerous  ]>lace  draws  nearer, 
however,  I  become  sadly  conscious 
that  if  I  do  attempt  to  give  Bates  his 
F  sharp,  all  tlie  rest  of  the  accompa- 
niment will  assuredly  go  by  the  board. 
It  has  come  to  this :  either  I  must 
wreck  Bates  or  I  must  myself  be 
wrecked  ;  which  shall  it  be  ?  The  un- 
suspecting Bates  —  who  trusts  me  —  is 
meanwhile  approaching  the  rocks. 
What  can  he  know  of  the  torments 
which  are  overwhelming  me  because  of 
him  ?  My  mind  is  made  up ;  Bates 
shall  become  a  sheer  hulk  in  a  minute. 
After  all,  it  is  better  to  play  the  accom« 
paniment  as  it  is  written  —  the  com- 
poser knew  what  he  was  about,  I 
suppose.  Here's  the  place.  ^*Then, 
love,  good-night !  "  sings  poor  Bates 
in  his  far-away,  sparrow-like  tones ; 
"good-night !  "  Alas  !  the  high  note, 
that  fatal  P  sharp,  should  have  come 
on  the  i*epetition  of  the  word  *' good- 
night." It  never  came.  Bates  sa^'s 
he  thinks  he  went  at  it  in  the  usual 
wa3%  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did 
nothing  of  the  sort.  Instead  of  gallop- 
ins:  boldly  at  it  and  taking  it  in  his 
stride,  he,  as  it  were,  trotted  up  to  it 
and  skipped  at  it  in  a  half-hearted, 
donkey-ride  kind  of  manner  which  was 
quite  sure  to  end  in  disaster.  It  did 
end  in  disaster.    The  note  came,  what 
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there  was  of  it,  in  a  squeaky  treble, 
as  thougli  Bat6s  were  a  schoolboy  and 
his  voice  were  just  cracking. 

Well,  it  appeared  that  nothing  could 
have  pleased  the  audience  better. 
They  roared  and  shouted  with  delight 
at  the  far  end  of  the  room,  and  they 
encored  that  F  sharp  to  the  echo. 
Bates  laughed  also  in  a  feeble,  idiotic 
kind  of  way,  and  so  did  I ;  mirth  is 
infectious,  aud  the  well-dressed  people 
in  the  front  rows,  seeing  that  we  were 
ouraelves  amused  and  not  offended, 
joined  in  the  laughter.  I  remember 
glancing  at  the  audience  about  this 
time,  and  noticing  that  our  two  places 
were  empty,  and  wondering  in  a  dazed 
kind  of  manner  where  Bates  and  I 
could  bo,  and  hoping  we  had  not  got 
into  mischief,  though  I  felt  something 
was  not  right  with  us.  Then  I 
thumped  out  the  symphony  to  the  sec- 
ond verse,  and  Bates  began  before  I 
had  finished  it.  Then  came  an  excit- 
ing chase  for  the  rest  of  the  verse  —  I 
pursuing  Bates,  and  cutting  off  corners 
of  bars  in  order  to  overhaul  him  — 
Bates  cleverly  keeping  ahead,  and  win- 
ning eventually  by  a  short  neck.  One 
would  think  that  he  was  insanely  anx- 
ious to  reach  that  F  sharp,  yet  when  he 
did  reach  it  (I  being  then  about  a  bar 
behind),  he  made,  if  possible,  a  feebler 
effort  to  take  the  note  than  he  had 
done  on  the  first  occasion.  But  the 
audience  evinced  the  most  friendly  and 
flattering  interest  in  Bates's  voice,  and 
when  the  high  note  loomed  in  the  dis- 
tance, several  persons  stood  up  to  see 
it  come.  It  was  hailed  with  shouts  of 
delight  when  it  arrived,  and  the  mirth 
was  general  and  unaffected.  During 
the  symphony  to  the  following  verse 
Bates  received  several  pieces  of  useful 
advice  from  the  far  end  of  the  room. 
One  boy  recommended  him,  I  remem- 
ber, to  suck  a  lozenge.  Another  coun- 
selled him  to  "  'eave  it  orf  the  chest." 
Bates  did  not  do  either  ;  it  might  have 
been  better  if  he  ha<l,  it  could  not  very 
well  have  been  worse.  During  the 
progress  of  the  third  and  fourth  verses 
the  excitement  was  intense  ;  that  F 
sharp  was  looked  for  —  longed  for  by 
its  many  admirers  in  the   hall  ;  they 


could  hardly  restrain  their  impatience 
when  the  place  where  they  knew  it 
must  reappear  hove  in  view  ;  it  was 
hailed  as  an  old  friend  now,  and  was 
beloved  like  one  too ;  the  boys  prac- 
tised it  while  the  rest  of  the  verse  was 
going  on,  and  the  audience  shouted  e/t 
masse  when  it  came.  Bates  grinned 
pleasantly,  if  feebly,  when  the  people 
roared  their  delight,  though  he  is  under 
the  impression  to  this  hour  that  he 
frowned  horribly  at  the  ''  little  brutes 
down  at  the  end  ; "  he  never  frowned 
at  all,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  And  so  at 
last  we  reached  the  fifth  verse.  By 
this  time  I  had  realized  that  an  effort 
must  really  be  made  in  order  that  we 
might  at  least  leave  that  stage  with 
flying  colors,  and  I  determined  to  do 
my  very  best  to  support  poor  old  Bales 
on  his  last  high  note  or  perish  in  the 
attempt.  As  we  approached  it,  going 
fairly  well  together  —  I  think  he  was 
a  crotchet  or  so  ahead,  but  nothing  to 
matter  —  I  gathered  nerve  to  whisper^ 
"Now  then,  old  chap,  pull  yourself 
together  for  the  last  F  sharp  —  show 
them  what  you're  made  of  ! " 

Bates  showed  them  what  he  was 
made  of,  and  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged 
to  admit  that  the  material  was  very 
poor  indeed.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
ordinary  amateur  tenor  about  Bates  — 
none  of  that  vulgar  love  of  display 
upon  the  highest  notes  —  you  know 
what  I  mean  :  the  fellow  gets  hold  of  a 
high  A,  or  something  equally  phenome- 
nal, and  there  he  stays  far  beyond  the 
span  of  time  allotted  to  it  by  the  com- 
poser. In  vain  the  accompanist  looks 
appealingly  at  the  singer  as  though  he 
would  say,  **0h,  d^  let  %o  and  come 
down,  and  let's  get  on  to  the  next 
chord.  I  want  to  get  honie*  to  my 
tea ; "  while  the  singer  retaliates  with 
a  glare  of  great  ferocity  and  determina- 
tion, which  I  always  take  to  mean 
''  Not  if  I  know  it !  Here  I  am  aud 
here  I  intend  to  remain  as  long  as  my 
breath  holds  out  —  it  is  not  ever)'  tenor, 
my  good  man,  who  can  take  this  note 
and  hold  it."  Well,  what  I  mean  is, 
there  is  nothing  of  that  sort  of  thing 
about  dear  old  Bates,  but  on  this  occa- 
sion, perhaps,  my  words  roased  him 
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from  bis  dazed  coudilion,  aud  he  cer- 
taiuly  did  his  best  to  pull  himself  to- 
gether as  I  liad  bidden  him.  He  went 
■at  that  F  sharp  like  a  hero,  and  alas  ! 
iike  a  hero  he  fell.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  thiuk  it  was  I  who  ''  gave  him 
Away,"  for,  in  my  anxiety  to  do  my 
best  for  Bates,  I  made  a  wild  lunge  at 
that  F  sharp  —  and  missed  it  clean.  F 
;sharp,as  my  musical  readers  are  aware, 
is  a  black  note  ;  well,  I  rushed  at  thiit 
blaclf  F  sharp  and  alighted  on  one  of 
its  ueighbora,  a  white  note  —  G,  I  be- 
lieve, or  perhaps  E — anyhow,  its  mer- 
its were  nil  in  comparison  with  those  of 
F  sharp.  Bates,  meanwhile,  had  just 
reached  the  latter  note  and  was  doing 
fairly  well  on  it,  when  in  I  rushed  with 
my  G.  When  Bates  heard  my  G,  his 
voice,  for  some  reason  which  I  do  not 
attempt  to  explain  or  excuse,  lost  all 
sense  of  docenc}'  and  propriety  and 
went  off  suddenly  into  a  loud  crack  and 
a  gurgle.  In  a  word,  the  last  F  sharp 
was  the  worat  of  the  live. 

I  descended  from  that  fateful  plat- 
form with  my  entire  inner  being  turn- 
ing round  aud  round,  and  with  a  dim 
<u>nsciousness  that  two  fellows  had  just 
made  awful  fools  of  themselves  and 
amused  us  all  very  much,  but  I  could 
not  recollect  the  poor  fellows'  names. 
I  have  since  recalled  them  all  right. 

Bates  and  I  stumbled  into  our  seats 
4imid  roars  and  yells  of  applause.  The 
ladies  in  the  front  rows  were  swaying 
4ibout  and  crying  with  laughter,  and 
the  boys  at  the  end,  probably  imagin- 
ing that  the  whole  thing  was  inten- 
tionally done,  were  deafening  in  their 
delight.  Bates  and  I  laughed  a  good 
<leal  too  ;  but  then  we  were  no  longer 
4inswerable  for  our  actions,  being  in  a 
sort  of  delirium. 

We  were  encored,  of  course,  but 
Bates  could  not  be  got  to  understand 
what  was  wanted  of  him,  he  was  too 
<lazed  ;  all  he  could  do  was  to  repeat 
idioticsdly,  **  What,  old  chap?"  to 
everything  that  was  said  to  him.  At 
length  I  made  a  supreme  effort  and 
pulled  myself  together,  telling  Damian 
that  we  were  obliged  to  catch  a  train. 
I  lugged  my  poor  friend  down  the  hall 
and    out   into  the  air  —  our  departure 
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being  accompanied  by  staves  of  ^'So, 
love,  good-night !  "  mostly  on  the  high 
F  sharp. 

^' Bates,  Bates,"  I  said,  as  we  stum- 
bled homewards  with  the  chilly  sense 
of  failure  upon  us,  *Miow  came  we  to 
make  such  asses  of  ourselves  as  to  per- 
form in  public  ?  And  oh,  Bates  !  why 
did  you  sing  like  a  sparrow  a^d  not  like 
a  man  ?  " 

"  What,  old  chap  ?  "  said  poor  Bates. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
AN  UNPUBLISHED  PAGE  IN  MADAGASCAB 
HISTOBY. 

In  the  history  of  most  nations, 
whether  barbarous  or  civilized,  there 
stand  out  a  few  strong  men  who, 
through  the  power  of  their  own  per- 
sonality, leave  their  impress  on  the 
whole  nation.  One  of  these  "rulers 
of  men  "  was  King  Rdd&ma  I.,  of  Mad- 
agascar, who  reigned  from  1810  to 
1828.  The  various  tiibes  that  inhab- 
ited the  island  had  lived  in  a  state  of 
constant  warfare,  now  one  now  another 
gaining  the  upper  hand,  till,  at  the  end 
of  last  century,  the  Hovas  came  into 
prominence.  King  Andrianipoina  and 
his  son  Rdd&ma  succeeded  in  throwing 
off  the  yoke  of  the  Sakalavas,  who  had 
long  been  the  dominant  race  ;  they 
conquered  the  neighboring  tribes,  and 
made  themselves  virtual  kings  of  Mad- 
agascar, though  they  never  held  the 
whole  island. 

The  actual  consolidation  of  the 
tribes  was  the  work  of  Kdd&ma.  Per- 
ceiving from  the  example  of  European 
nations  that  power  could  not  be  held 
by  right  of  arms  alone,  he  conceived 
the  remarkable  design  of  civilizing  his 
people.  Already  some  European  influ- 
ence had  reached  Madagascar  through 
French  colonies,  and  the  king  had 
gained  some  mastery  over  the  French 
language.  Now  the  cession  of  the 
Mauritius  to  England  in  1814  had 
brought  British  interests  into  the?e 
parts. 

At  that  time  Madagascar  was  an  im- 
portant centre  of  the  slave  trade  ;  a^d 
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the  credit  of  abolisliing  this  is  due  to 
Sir  Bobert  Farquhar,  governor  of  tlie 
Mauritius,  who,  ou  beliaif  of  Great 
Britain,  concluded  a  treaty  with  Bir 
d&iua  in  1817.  This  treaty  provided  for 
an  entire  cessation,  through  all  the  do- 
mains of  King  B^d&ma,  of  the  sale  and 
transfer  of  slaves.  To  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  revenue  thus  sustained,  the 
British  government  undertook  to  send 
every  year  to  Madagascar  two  thousand 
dollars,  and  a  quantity  of  powder,  mus- 
kets, uniforms,  etc.,  as  well  as  *^  a  full 
dress  coat,  hat,  and  boots  all  complete 
for  Bdd&ma.''  It  was  afterwards  ar- 
ranged that  Mr.  Hastie,  who  had  been 
sent  out  as  British  agent  to  the  court  of 
Bdd&ma,  should  take  with  him  twenty- 
five  subjects  of  the  king  to  be  in- 
structed in  different  trades  and  eight  to 
receive  a  training  in  music,  in  order  to 
form  a  band  for  Bdd&ma's  regiment  of 
Guards. 

In  1820  and  1821  missionaries  were 
allowed  to  settle  in  Madagascar,  and 
some  of  these  were  able  to  give  in- 
struction in  carpentry,  building,  shoe- 
making,  and  other  industries.  Thus 
European  influences  were  gradually 
gaining  irround,  under  the  protection  of 
King  Bdd&ma. 

A  fresh  glimpse  of  this  remarkable 
man  has  just  been  afforded  us  by  a 
manuscript  lately  presented  to  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  by  the  family  of  the  late 
Sir  Bichard  Owen.  It  is  the  narrative 
of  Mr.  Bobert  Lyall,  the  traveller,  who 
was  sent  out  by  the  British  government 
to  Madagascar  in  1827,  to  succeed  Mr. 
Hastie,  who  had  died  iu  the  previous 
year. 

The  journal  covers  a  space  of  twenty- 
three  (lays  only,  but  that  brief  reconl 
gives  a  wonderfully  vivid  insight  into 
the  state  of  things  in  the  island,  and  an 
attractive  picture  of  Bdd&ma.  There 
is  a  charm,  too,  in  the  simplicity  with 
which  Mr.  Lyall  records  his  own  ad- 
ventures and  impressions. 

*'  Government  having  requested  "  he 
writes,  *'  that  I  would  keep  a  very 
minute  journal  of  all  my  transactions,  I 
have  endeavored  to  meet  their  views 
in  the  diary  of  my  ii*ip  to  Tamatave,  a 
diary  which  contains  a  frank  and  can- 


did report,  especially  of  the  conversa- 
tions I  had  with  his  Majesty  Bdd&ma, 
who  is  assuredly  a  very  extraordinary 
man,  and  who  is  likely  to  acquire  great 
fame  and  glory." 

He  then  relates  how  he  sailed  with 
his  family  on  the  23rd  of  June  in  the 
Eliza  Jane  for  the  Mauritius  (where 
Sir  Lowry  Cole  had  succeeded  Sir  Bob- 
ert Farquhar),  and  on  the  2nd  of  Octo- 
ber anchored  at  Fort  Louis,  having 
spent  one  hundred  and  one  days  on  the 
passage.  There  he  remained  twelve 
days  settling  his  family,  and  making 
preparations  for  his  journey,  prepara- 
tions which  included  procuring  *^  almost 
every  article,  whether  of  necessity,  con- 
venience, or  luxury  (including  pots, 
pans,  kettles,  dishes,  etc.),  except  beef 
and  rice." 

As  there  seemed  to  be  some  uncer- 
tainty regarding  the  reception  Mr. 
Lyall  might  expect  "on  account  of  the 
singular  treatment  Mr.  Cole  and  Mr. 
Campbell  had  met  with  at  King  B&- 
d&ma's  court,  and  the  critical  slate  of 
England's  political  relations  with  Mad- 
agascar," it  was  arranged  that  he 
should  proceed  to  Tamatave  in  a  colo- 
nial  vessel,  in  order  to  give  the  due 
formality  to  his  mission.  On  the  24th 
October  he  set  out,' attended  by  a  Mr. 
Morgan. 

"1827.  Wednesday,  October  ^th.-'l 
embarked  with  my  secretary,  on  board 
his  Majesty's  colonial  brig,  the  Erin, 
which  had  previously  gone  outside  the 
Bell  Buoy,  Port  Louis,  and  was  laying- 
to  for  me.  At  half  past  seven  o'clock 
P.M.,  we  sailed,  with  a  fair  wind,  for 
Madagascar." 

"  Sunday  28th.  —  About  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning  the  land  was  distinctly 
perceived,  and  soon  afterwards  the 
Isle  of  Prunes  and  the  Point  of  Tama- 
tave were  easily  distinguished. 

"  When  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
shores  I  was  delighted  with  the  fine 
appearance  of  the  country,  hills  rising 
behind  hills  in  beautiful  amphitheatre, 
to  a  considerable  height,  and  could  not 
avoid  contrasting  the  charming  aspect 
of  nature  with  the  malaria,  the  mortal 
fever  of  the  climate." 
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Here  be  despatched  Mr.  Morgau, 
^^  habited  in  his  best  full  uniform," 
with  a  letter  to  Edd&ma,  requesting  an 
interview.  Mr.  Morgan  thus  describes 
his  reception  on  land  :  ^ 

^'Having  reached  Grovernment  House, 
I  found  the  governor  of  Tamatave,  Mr. 
Robin,  rising  from  bed,  who  received 
me  in  his  shirt  and  trousers.  Having 
taken  the  letter  for  his  Majesty  Rd- 
(l&inn,  he  informed  me  that  the  king 
had  gone  a  short  distance  into  the 
country  to  make  an  appeal,  according 
to  custom,  to  some  of  his  people  on  the 
coast,  and  he  desired  me  to  wait  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  when  I  should  receive 
an  answer,  as  he  would  forward  Mr. 
Lyall's  letter  immediately,  by  a  courier, 
which  he  accordingly  did  in  my  pres- 
ence. 

**  Mr.  Robin  then  politely  asked  me 
to  sit  down,  and  ordered  English  beer 
to  be  presented,  of  which  I  heartily 
partook,  as  the  day  was  very  warm  and 
I  very  thirsty. 

"  Mr.  Robin,  having  previously  sent 
for  Mr.  Redington — an  Englishman, 
and  a  resident  at  Tamatave  —  to  act  as 
interpreter,  wrote  upon  half  a  sheet  of 
paper  his  name,  rank,  and  titles,  and 
presented  it  to  me.  By  this  means  I 
was  early  made  to  know  that  he  was 
grand  marechal  of  Madagascar,  com- 
mander-in^hief  of  the  forces,  general 
and  private  secretary  of  the  king,  gov- 
ernor of  Tamatave,  etc. 

*'  Mr.  Robin  next  made  numerous 
inquiries  respecting  Mr.  Lyall's  char- 
acter, all  of  which  I  answered  to  the 
best  of  my  abilities.  He  then  stated 
that  King  R^l&nia  was  very  partial  to 
men  of  good  understanding  and  gen- 
eral acquirements  ;  that  having  heard 
very  good  accounts  of  Mr.  Lyall,  he 
had  anxiously  anticipated  his  arrival 
ever  since  he  knew  of  his  appointment, 
and  that  his  Majesty  was  now  very  dcr 
sirous  to  see  him." 

Mr.  Lyall  thus  describes  his  own 
landing :  — 

*'  Being  dressed  in  my  best  uniform, 
which  is  allowed  to  be  handsome,  ac- 
companied  by  Mr.  Morgan,  attired  in  a 
very  gaudy  uniform,  I  got  into  the  jjlsf, 
and  was  pulled  astern  of   the   Erin. 


Having  previously  arranged  with  Cap- 
tain Kelly ,^  during  our  progress  toward 
the  shore,  a  salute  was  fired  by  the 
Erin,  which  was  returned  from  the 
Battery  on  my  landing." 

They  were  received  on  shore  by  Mr. 
Robin  in  his  best  uniform,  "which, 
though  gaudy  with  gold  lace,  certainly 
is  not  that  of  a  grand  marechal,"  and 
proceeded  to  the  Battery,  the  tempo- 
rary residence  of  the  king  at  Tamatave. 

"The  Battery  occupies  a  verj'  large 
square  of  ground,  upon  a  slight  eleva- 
tion nearly  at  the  end  of  Tamatave, 
and  is  furnished  with  a  few  cannon. 
It  is  surrounded  by  high,  strong  pali- 
sades, and  has  a  door  In  the  centre  of 
each  side,  at  all  of  which  sentinels  are 
stationed.  At  a  few  yards  distance 
from  the  palisades  is  a  square  of  build- 
ings of  various  magnitudes,  and  all  de- 
tached from  each  other.  The  principal 
edifice,  fronting  the  chief  gale,  is  the 
dwelling  of  Prince  Ratafi'e  (who  was  in 
England),  brother-in-law  of  the  king,^ 
and  military  commandant  of  Tamatave, 
while  the  rest  of  the  edifices  form  mag- 
azines, store-houses,  stables,  dwellings 
for  attendants,  etc.  The  Battery  was 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  well- 
known  Jean  Ren^ ;  it  is  always  given 
up  to  the  king  during  his  residence 
at  Tamatave.  Though  the  principal 
building,  or  palace,  only  contains  three 
apartments,  none  of  which  are  veiy 
large,  yet  being  arranged  for  parade  as 
well  as  comfort,  and  being  very  clean, 
the  residence  is  by  no  means  despica- 
ble. Besides,  in  one  of  the  corners  of 
the  square,  towards  the  shore,  there  is 
a  small  tower,  or  retreat,  elevated  for 
the  king,  and  neatly  furnished,  where 
he  passes  his  time  when  the  weather  is 
very  warm,  and  transacts  his  private 
affairs.  But  to  return  to  the  business 
of  the  day. 

"Having  entered  the  Battery  on 
horseback,  about  fi\Q  hundred  troops, 
all  in  English  uniform,  and  drawn  up 
around  the  square,  presented  arms  to 
me,  while  the  band  struck  up  "Grod 
save  the  King,"  and  I  returned  the 
salute.  Remarking  the  king's  fiag,  I 
descended  from  my  horse,  took  off  my 
hat,   and    walked    across    the    square 
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toward  the  house  already  described, 
where  the  kin<;  awaited  lue,  and  by  the 
time  I  got  up,  his  Majesty  was  already 
at  tlie  door.'' 

Tlie  king  shook  hands  with  both  Mr. 
Lyall  and  Mr.  Morgan,  and,  agreeably 
to  tlie  custom  of  the  country,  each  left 
a  coin  in  R&d&ma's  hand,  saying  in 
English,  **  A  tribute  of  respect  to  your 
Majesty." 

They  then  entered  the  chief  apart- 
ment, where  Rid&ma  signed  to  Mr. 
Lyall  to  take  the  seat  on  his  right  hand. 

*^  Mr.  Bobin  was  seated  on  the  left  of 
the  king,  Mr.  Corroller,  lately  governor 
of  Tamalave,  and  now  general  secre- 
tary-iu-chief,  and  aide-de-camp  to  Ri- 
d&ma,  was  placed  on  my  right,  and  Mr. 
Morgan  on  the  left  of  Mr.  Robin. 
Prince  Rataffe,  Mr.  Phillibert,  the 
grand  judge,  and  about  twenty  of  R4- 
d&ma's  ])rincipal  officei-s,  were  also 
present,  who  stood  for  some  time,  and 
then  beseated  themselves  around  the 
apartment. 

•'1  now  rose,  and  delivered  a  letter 
of  introduction,  from  his  Excellency 
Sir  Lowry  Cole,  to  his  Majesty,  besides 
some  other  lettei-s ;  a  copy  of  my 
quarto  volume  ;  a  copy  of  my  travels, 
and  a  copy  of  the  account  of  the  mili- 
tary colonies  in  Russia  (all  elegantly 
bound,  which  excited  Rdd&ma's  atten- 
tion a  good  deal,  and  more  especially 
the  plates  in  the  first  work)  ;  a  machine 
for  spinning  silk,  which  was  given  to 
me  by  Cohmel  Stavely  ;  a  letter,  and  a 
splendid  Bible,  in  a  box,  from  Mr. 
Hankey,  treasurer  to  the  Missionary 
Society  ;  a  Circassian  arrow,  a  Tartar 
whip,  etc.  With  the  whip  the  king 
was  greatly  amused  ;  he  kept  it  a  long 
time  in  his  hand,  showing  it  now 
and'ilien  to  his  officers,  and  laughing 
henrtily  at  its  broa<l  flap  end  which 
makes  a  noise  upon  the  horse's  sides." 

The  conversation  was  carried  on  in 
French,  the  king  expressing  himself 
fluently  in  Creole  French,  though  with 
some  diffidence,  and  occasionally  em- 
ploying Mr.  Robin,  himself  a  French- 
man, as  interpreter.  On  the  king's 
advice,  Mr.  Lyall  decided  not  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  the  interior,  as  the  bad 
season  had  already  begun,  but  to  re- 


main  in  the  Mauritius,  and  return  to 
Madagascar  the  following  June.  Mr. 
Lyall  then  gave  the  king  a  drawing  of 
a  steamboat,  explained  to  him  the  na- 
ture of  Congreve's  rockets,  and  offered 
to  let  Mr.  Morgan  instruct  the  troops 
in  the  new  manoeuvres  according  to  the 
work  of  Sir  Henry  Torrens.  To  which 
the  king  replied,  with  much  good 
sense,  that  as  his  troops  were  but  half 
civilized,  and  only  beginning  to  master 
the  old  exercises,  it  would  be  wiser  not 
to  confuse  them  by  any  change  of  sys- 
tem. 

'^The  conversation  being  turned 
upon  uniforms,  I  said  that  1  was  sorry 
to  learn  that  the  magnificent  coat  lately 
sent  to  him  from  England  was  by  far 
too  large.  R&d&ma  replied,  **  Yes,  too 
long,  too  wide,  too  large  every  way  ;  it 
is  like  a  sack,  but  certainly  it  is  a  hand- 
some—  a  superb  one."  He  then  asked 
me  if  I  would  wish  to  see  it,  to  which  I 
replied  in  the  affirmative,  if  it  was  his 
pleasure.  Begging  to  be  excused  for  a 
moment,  the  king  withdrew  into  an- 
other chamber,  and  in  a  couple  of  min- 
utes appeared  in  his  beautiful  scarlet 
and  superbly  embroidered  coat,  which 
I  found  as  he  had  descriL>ed,  by  far  too 
large. 

*^  He  laughed  heartily  at  himself,  and 
said  that  they  must  imagine  that  he 
was  a  tall  man  in  England,  while  he 
was  in  reality,  '  a  little  man^  oa  you 
see.'  Wines,  ale,  etc.,  were  pre- 
sented, when  the  king  and  I,  as  well 
as  all  tlie  officers,  drank  healths." 

Atter  an  audience  of  about  two  hours 
Mr.  Lyall  returned  to  the  ship,  greatly 
impressed  with  his  first  interview. 

^*  I  ought  here  to  remark  that  during 
my  long  visit  to  the  king  the  troops 
were  continually  exercising,  and  the 
band  playing,  with  short  intervals. 
The  soldiers  went  through  their  evolu- 
tions and  exercises  with  considerable 
adroitness  and  precision,  according  to 
Dundas's  regulations,  the  words  of 
command  being  given  in  Malagash, 
and  not,  as  till  lately,  in  English. 
That  they  might  be  improved  was  very 
evident  from  some  irregularities  in 
their  motions.  The  music  was  toler- 
able, but  still  a  number  of  false  noteSy 
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and  an  occasional  want  of  concord 
strnck  the  ear. 

*^  The  general  impression  made  upon 
my  mind  to-day  was  a  mixtui'e  of  as- 
tonishment and  admiration. 

^'I  beheld  before  me  Rdd&ma,  who 
but  a  few  years  ago  wore  his  SaXlae 
(or  Saraudran),  now  deconited  like  a 
Eunipean  monarch  ;  a  being  who  but 
lately  was  a  savage,  actins;  with  all  the 
dignity,  afifability,  and  kindness  of  a 
civilized  prince ;  a  man  whose  ears 
bad  early  and  long  been  accustomed 
only  to  the  sounds  of  barbarism  and 
slavery,  every  now  and  then  repenting 
how  <lear  to  liis  heart  was  the  civiliza- 
tion of  \m  country,  how  much  he  owed 
to  England,  and  how  determined  he 
was  to  maintain,  on  his  part,  the  treaty 
for  the  total  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade.  In  a  word,  I  beheld  a  prince, 
endowed  with  noble  sentiments  (and 
who  has,  no  doubt,  his  faults),  who 
only  seemed  to  want  good  counsellors 
in  onler  to  make  a  very  rapid  march 
in  civilization,  and,  if  a  few  years  be 
grante<l  to  him,  to  vie  with  Peter  the 
Great  in  the  career  of  honest  fame  and 
imperishable  glory. 

*^  As  for  the  king's  staff,  it  is  but 
justice  to  say  that  they  behaved  with 
a  modesty,  affability,  and  kindness 
which  would  have  done  them  honor  at 
any  court  in  .the  world.  Besides,  they 
conducted  themselves  extremely  well 
in  society. 

**  The  sight  of  black  soldiers  in  En- 
glish uniform,  with  Engliish  muskets, 
and  performing  English  exercises  ;  of 
a  band  of  forty  black  musicians,  play- 
ing En«;lish,  Scotch,  and  native  airs'; 
of  a  sable  sovereign,  like  Il4(l&nia, 
already  so  accomplished,  and  uttering 
sentiments  worthy  of  human  nature  — 
might  well  inflame  the  passions,  and 
not  only  console  me,  but  even  make 
roe  ambitious  to  pass  some  years  at  his 
court,  in  the  hope  of  being  useful  to 
the  king  and  his  peo)>le,  as  well  as  to 
my  own  government  and  country." 

On  the  following  day  he  was  estab- 
lished on  shore  in  a  house  appointed 
him  by  the  governor,  and  had  a  very 
important  audience  with  the  kins;. 

The  heads  of  discussion  throw  an 


interesting  light  on  Hdd&inn,  and  were 
summarized  by  Mr.  Lyall  as  follows  :  — 

*'*'  1st.  The  maintenance  of  the  treaty 
inviolaU^  which  exists  between  the 
British  government  and  Bid&ma,  king 
of  Madagascar,  respecting  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade. 

*'*'  2nd.  The  kind  disposition  of  Great 
Britain  towards  his  Majesty  R&d&ma 
and  his  people. 

"3rd.  The  liberal  views  of  the  Brit- 
ish government  with  respect  to  the 
commerce,  intercolonial  and  ^interna- 
tional, of  Madagascar,  and  the  world 
in  general. 

"  4th.  The  heartily  sincere  desire  of 
the  British  government,  and  of  the 
British  nation,  for  the  advancement  of 
the  natives  of  Madagascar  in  arts, 
sciences,  literature,  religion,  morals, 
and  general  improvement ;  in  a  word, 
in  the  march  of  civilization. 

*'5th.  The  extraonlinary  fertility  of 
Madagascar,  and  of  the  revenues  that 
might  be  derived  from  her  gums, 
resins,  dye-woods,  etc.,  besides  those 
from  her  cattle,  salt-beef,  hides,  rice, 
etc.,  providing  a  proper  tariff  wei-e 
issued,  and  individual  property  were 
well  secured. 

'^  6th.  The  exchange  of  bullocks  and 
salt-beef,  as  well  as  rice,  through  the 
Mauritius,  for  the  horses  and  wines  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  under  proper 
regulations. 

**  7th.  The  commercial  treaty  en- 
tered into  between  his  Majesty  R4- 
d&ma  and  Mr.  Blancard's  house — a 
treaty,  the  conditions  of  which,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  cannot  be  fulfilled  by  the 
latter ;  while  it  is  proving  ruinous  to 
the  external  and  internal  commerce 
and  prosperity  of  Madagascar,  and 
hence  threatens  to  overturn  all  tlie 
former  liberal  and  wise  measures  and 
designs  of  the  king. 

**8lh.  The  false  opinion  which  might 
be  formed,  by  his  Majesty  and  his 
counsello]*s,  of  the  results  of  the  said 
treaty,  in  consequence  of  the  salutary 
opposition  of  some  mercantile  houses 
ai.d  their  agents,  and  also  of  the  wish 
of  others  quietly  to  wilhdniw  their 
properly  and  their  interests  from  Mad- 
agascar. 
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''9th.  The  probability,  under  the 
security  of  an  equitable  tariff,  that 
numerous  English  speculatora,  as  well 
as  those  of  other  nations  of  Europe  and 
of  America,  would  be  induced  to  try 
their  fortune  in  Madagascar. 

"10th.  The  plan  proposed  by  Cap- 
tain Owen,  that  his  Majesty  B&d&ma 
should  have  a  steamboat ;  of  its  uses 
and  advantages. 

''11th.  The  medical  education  of 
three  young  Malagnshes  at  Edinburgh, 
agreeably  to  his  Majesty's  desire. 

"12th.  The  advantage  of  having  a 
well-educated  medical  man,  besides 
Mr.  Lyall,  established  at  Tananarivon, 
or  attached  to  his  Majesty,  his  army, 
and  his  people. 

"  13th.  Of  the  independence  of  Great 
Britain,  and  also  of  the  Mauritius,  with 
regard  to  Madagascar ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  wish  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment, that  former  commercial  rela- 
tions should  not  be  interrupted. 

"14th.  Of  the  proclamation  of  his 
Excellency,  Sir  Lowry  Cole,  of  the 
26th  September,  1827,  abolishing  a  duty 
of  six  per  cent,  upon  the  importation 
of  salt-beef  from  the  British  colonies 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  order  to 
counterpoise,  in  some  measure,  the 
ill-effects  of  the  treaty  existing  be- 
tween his  Majesty  B4d&ma  and  Mr. 
Blancard's  house. 

"  15lh.  Tlie  necessity  to  which  Great 
Britain  might  be  reduced  of  interdict- 
ing the  importation  of  the  proilucts  of 
Madagascar  into  the  Mauritius,  in  order 
to  countervail  the  conmiercial  treaty, 
spoken  of  under  the  last  head. 

"  16lh.  Of  my  own  confidence  in 
B^l&ma,  and  of  my  feelings  towards 
Madagascar,  and  the  pleasure  I  should 
have  in  assisting  his  Majesty,  heart 
and  soul,  in  every  measure  that  tended 
to  his  glory  and  the  good  of  his  peo- 
ple." In  commenting  on  this  inter- 
view, Mr.  Lyall  relates  a  characteristic 
anecdote. 

"  Hdd&ma  lately  employed  a  young 
man  to  go  among  his  enemies  to  the 
southward  of  Tananarivon,  as  a  spy,  in 
order  to  know  what  they  were  doing, 
especially  with  respect  to  slavery,  .<;iv- 
ing  him  the  strictest  commands  against 


its  encouragement  in  any  way.  The 
youth,  tempted  by  a  sum  of  money, 
soon  afterwards  sold  a  slave  who  was 
attached  to  himself.  The  news  of  this 
act  having  reached  the  king's  ears,  the 
man  was  seized,  put  in  irons,  carried  to 
Tananarivon,  and,  after  a  fair  trial, 
condemned  to  death.  He  was  kept 
alone,  however,  until  a  Cahar  was  held, 
when  his  Majesty  had  him  brought 
forward,  and,  after  explaining  his 
crime,  he  ordered  him  to  be  shot  be- 
fore the  assembl}'.  R4(l&ma  then 
added,  'Such  a  reward  awaits  all  those 
who  infringe  the  laws  respecting  slav- 
ery.' The  head  was  then  severed 
from  the  body,  and  placed  upon  a  pole 
in  a  public  place,  that  the  effect  might 
be  more  extensive  hnd  durable." 

Rdd&ma  throughout  expressed  sen- 
timents of  loyalty  and  friendship  for 
England. 

" '  England,'  said  the  king, '  was  my 
first  all}^  and  has  been  my  faithful 
supporter.  I  never  can  forget  King 
George  III.,  and  far  less  King  George 
ly.  The  British  government  has 
done  everything  for  me,  and  made  me 
what  I  am.  All  you  see  around  me ' 
(looking  at  his  dress,  liis  officers,. his 
ftoldiera,  his  band  of  musicians,  his 
table,  etc.)  '  does  honor  to  your  coun- 
try '  (I  here  added,  '  and  infinite  honor 
to  R6ilftma').  'SirBobert  Farquhar 
was  my  warm  friend,  and  notwith- 
standing what  has  occurred,  I  doubt 
not,  on  proper  explanation,  that  Sir 
Lowry  Cole  will  be  so  likewise.  I 
must  ever  hold  the  name  of  England 
dear.  Of  her  good  intentions  I  liave 
no  doubt,  and  the  interest  she  takes  in 
the  prosperity  of  Madagascar,  and  in 
my  glory,  is  rendered  very  evident  by 
her  government  sending  you  here,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Morgan.  I  know 
she  can  do  much  for  me  and  my  peo- 
ple ;  and  I  am  well  satisfied  that  you 
can  and  will  aid  me  yourself,  and  thus 
add  to  the  obligations  I  already  lay 
under  to  King  George  IV.  I  love 
England.  I  have  regarded  her,  and 
still  regard  her,  comme  man  pivoV 

"The  last  word  Rdd&ma  repeated 
with  much  animation,  looking  me 
straight  in  the  face,  and  then  held  out 
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bis  band  to  me,  and  we  hivX  a  hearty 
shake.  Siill  holding  my  hand,  he 
added,  ^  These  are  my  sentiments,  and 
whoever  gives  a  contrary  representa- 
tion, does  injustice  to  me  and  injustice 
to  Great  Britain.  Do  me  the  favor  to 
communicate  wliat  I  have  said  to  the 
English  government,  and  to  Sir  Low ry 
Cole,  and  to  make  my  ideas  known  to 
your  countrymen,  who  ever  have  shown 
themselves  my  friends,  and  will  not 
forget  me  as  long  as  I  do  my  duty. 
The  civilizsition  of  my  people  is  the 
dearest  wis»h  of  my  heart,  and  every 
measure,  conducive  to  its  advance- 
ment, will  meet  with  my  approbation 
and  support.  I  feel  obliged  to  you  for 
the  open  and  sincere  manner  in  which 
you  have  spoken  your  sentiments, 
whether  by  direction,  or  from  your  own 
heart,  and  wish  to  profit  by  them.' 

^'  In  reply  to  the  king's  proposal  to 
«end  three  young  Malagashes  to  study 
medicine  at  Edinburgh,  I  informed  the 
king  that  my  opinion  was,  that  it  would 
be  useless  to  send  any  young  men  to 
Edinburgh  without  a  previous  educa- 
tion, because  all  the  lectures  are  deliv- 
ered in  English,  and  that  I  would 
advise,  in  preference,  that  a  well-edu- 
cated medical  man  should  be  engaged 
to  proceed  to  Tananarivon,  and  to  act 
as  surgeon  to  the  army  and  the  people, 
while  I  would  attend  the  king,  his 
court,  and  his  staff,  etc.  ;  and  that  he 
-should  also  undertake  the  preparatory 
education  of  a  number  of  young  men 
for  three  years  ;  at  the  end  of  which 
period  the  three  most  distinguished  of 
them  might  be  sent  to  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  while  the  others  might 
become  the  assistants  of  the  surgeon, 
and  be  capable  of  doing  much  good  in 
a  country  in  which  there  is  no  regular 
medical  person.  I  added  that  I  had 
reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Edington, 
assistant  surgeon  of  the  Samarang, 
would  be  glad  to  have  such  an  appoint- 
ment." 

For  his  own  part,  Mr.  Lyall  offered 
to  help  the  king  by  every  means  in  his 
power.  ^^  Having  stated  that  I  had  the 
view  of  passing  a  number  of  yeai-s  at 
his  court,  I  wished  that  they  should 


not  be  spent  idly,  but  that  his  Majesty 
would  allow  me  to  assist  him,  and  call 
upon  me  at  all  times  for  whatever  aid  I 
could  give,  for  the  good  of  his  people, 
or  the  advancement  of  his  own  fame 
and  glory." 

''  During  the  private  audience  I  also 
touched  upon  the  views  of  the  governor 
of  Bourbon,  and  of  the  pretensions,  or 
claims,  of  the  French  government  to 
possessions  in  Madagascar;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  delicate  questions 
might  be  agitated,  that  had  better  be 
dormant.  So  far  as  the  French  were 
concerned,  R4d&ma  seemed  to  think  it 
a  matter  of  no  consequence,  and  after- 
wards, in  a  conversation  with  Mr. 
Robin,  I  found  that  the  court  and  the 
officers  laughed  at  any  attempt  or  claim 
the  French  might  think  of  making  on 
their  island,  after  their  constant  want 
of  success  in  all  former  enterprises. 

''The  audience  having  finished,  a 
general  conversation  took  place,  and 
talking  of  the  king's  army,  I  said, 
when  the  troops  were  going  to  exer- 
cise, I  should  like  much  to  see  them, 
as  I  had  not  well  observed  them  on  the 
preceding  day,  being  occupied  so  con- 
stantly in  conversation  with  his  Maj- 
esty, that  I  had  not  had  time  to  leave 
the  room.  He  replied  'Very  well,' 
and  two  minutes  afterwards,  while  I 
was  speaking  with  Mr.  Phillibert,  he 
entered  another  apartment  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  meaning  of  which  I  did  not 
then  understand.  The  conversation 
was  renewed,  and  in  about  half  an 
hour,  to  my  astonishment,  a  company 
of  Grenadiers,  preceded  by  the  band, 
marched  into  the  square  before  the 
house,  when  his  Majesty  said,  'Your 
wish  shall  now  be  gratified.'  I  could 
not  avoid  thanking  the  king  for  his  un- 
expected and  delicate  attention. 

"The  moment  Edd&ma  was  per- 
ceived by  the  troops,  they  uttered  some- 
thing like  '  Hurrah,  Rdciama,'  to  which 
his  Majesty  replied  very  gently. 

"The  king  and  I  having  taken  our 
stations  upon  the  steps  before  the  door, 
the  Grenadiers,  who  were  commanded 
by  Colonel  Bayna,  went  through  the 
manual  exercise  tolerably  well.    They 
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then  went  through  the  platoon  exor- 
cise, tiring  in  company,  by  sub-divi- 
sions, by  sections,  and  by  files,  and 
upon  the  whole  tliey  executed  their 
task  in  a  highly  creditable  manner. 

^'  Reckoning  this  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity to  show  the  troops  the  rifle  with 
five  charges,  the  king  caused  the  same 
soldier  as  the  preceding  day  to  stand  in 
their  front  and  fire  it  again,  which  he 
did  successfully,  to  the  amusement  of 
all  present,  and  to  the  astonishment  of 
many. 

''  I  now  reminded  the  king  of  the 
changes  introduced  by  Sir  Henry  Tor- 
re ns  in  the  evolutions  of  the  British 
army,  when  he  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
them  performed.  I  therefore  desired 
Mr.  Morgan  to  take  a  station  between 
us  and  the  troops,  and  to  go  through 
the  manual  exercise  and  the  extension 
motions,  which  he  executed  very 
adroitly,  and  met  with  the  king's  high- 
est approbation. 

"The  company  of  Grenadiers  now 
gave  a  general  salute,  and  marched  off, 
the  band  playing  the  ^  March  of  the 
British  Grenadiers.'  " 

This  concluded  the  immediate  busi- 
ness of  Mr.  Ly all's  mission.  The  rest 
of  his  stay  at  Tamatave  was  spent  in 
an  exchange  of  courtesies  between 
himself  and  Bdd&mn. 

On  the  day  after  the  audience  he 
dined  with  the  king. 

"About  half  past  twelve  o'clock  I 
called  at  the  Battery  unceremoniously, 
and  sent  in  my  name  to  the  king,  who 
came  to  the  door  and  received  me  in 
the  frankest  manner.  Finding  his 
Majesty's  eyes  much  inflamed,  I  gave 
him  my  advice  and  a  dose  of  Epsom 
salts,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  he 
would  postpone  the  dinner  till  another 
day,  when  he  should  be  well.  He 
humorously    replied,   *  Ohy    noity   noUy 

The  dinner  is  described  with  much 
minuteness. 

"  I  then  dressed  in  my  best  uniform, 
but  instead  of  trousers,  wore  while 
small  cloths,  white  silk  stockings,  and 
shoes  with  buckles  —  tout-h-fait  h  VAn- 
glaise. 

"At   the   proper   time,  the   horses 


being  sent,  accompanied  by  Captain 
Kelly  and  Mr.  Morgan,  I  proceeded  to 
the  Battery,  the  gates  of  which  being^ 
thrown  open,  we  cantered  up  to  the 
house  and  were  saluted  by  some  troops^ 
the  band  again  playing '  God  save  the 
King.'  On  descending  from  my  horsc^ 
Mr.  Corroller  came  out  to  welcome  me, 
and  his  Majesty  Rid&ma  met  me  at  the 
door  and  received  me  as  usual,  in  a 
very  handsome  manner. 

"While  about  to  sit  down  himself^ 
he,  as  before,  indicated  the  chair  for 
me  on  his  right  hand.  Mr.  Robin  and 
Mr.  Corroller  were  the  only  two  indi- 
viduals  who  sat,  besides  the  king,  my- 
self, and  party.  Prince  Rataffe,  Mr. 
Phillibert,  and  about  twelve  of  his 
Majesty's  principal  ofllcers,  all  in  their 
best  uniforms,  were  in  wnhing,  and 
all  stood  erect  round  the  room,  but 
whether  with  a  view  to  do  honor  to  his 
Majesty  or  because  there  was  a  scarcity 
of  chairs,  I  cannot  say.  I  may  remark, 
however,  that  after  a  time  they  sat 
down  as  on  the  day  of  the  presentation, 
and  that  to-day  the  greatest  part  of  the 
chairs,  with  which  Tamatave  in  gen- 
eral is  not  well  stocked,  in  Rataffe '» 
establishment  were  placed  around  the 
dinner-table.  While  in  the  drawing- 
iroom.  (if  it  may  get  the  name)  we 
each  had  a  small  glass  of  liqueur,  d  la 
mode  FranfaisBj  and  chatted,  etc.,  for 
a  few  minutes.  Soon  after  six  o'clock 
the  king's  butler  announced  to  his 
Majesty  that  dinner  was  ready,  and 
the  door  of  the  dining-room  was  thrown 
open.  R^l&ma  then  walked  in,  makings 
a  sign  to  me  to  follow  him,  and  while 
taking  his  place  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  he  begged  me  to  sit  down  on  his 
right  hand.  Mr.  Robin  sat  opposite  to 
me,  Mr.  Corroller  on  my  right.  Captain 
Kelly  on  the  left  of  Mr.  Robin,  and 
Mr.  Morgan  on  the  right  of  Mr.  Cor- 
roller.  Prince  Rataffe  on  the  left  of 
Captain  Kelly,  Mr.  Phillibert  at  the 
bottom  of  the  table. 

"  The  table  was  set  with  a  good  dea> 
of  taste,  and  covered  with  a  profusion 
of  dishes,  silver  and  crystal  abounded^ 
and  we  had  so  many  courses  of  well- 
cooked  viands,  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  hara^ 
etc.,  some  of  them  in  too  great  masses^ 
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that  I  thought    dinner  was  never  to 
have  an  end. 

''Even  after  Rddftma  had  given 
'  The  health  of  King  George  IV.,'  with 
the  usual  noisy  solemnities,  the  hand 
playing  '  God  save  the  King,'  and  I 
returned  thanks  for  the  king  of  En- 
gland, a  fresh  course,  consisting  of  a 
variety  of  dishes,  crowded  the  table, 
and  we  recommenced  gormandizing.  I 
then  gave  'The  health  of  R&tl&ma, 
king  of  Madngnscar,'  with  the  same 
honors,  and  the  band  played  a  national 
air. 

^<  After  a  short  interval  Rdd&ma 
drank  'Prosperity  to  the  British  na- 
tion,' with  three  cheers,  and  the  band 
played  '  Rule  Britannia,'  and  shortly 
afterwards  I  returned  *  The  prosperity 
of  Miidagascar,  and  the  civilization  of 
her  people  under  the  direction  of  his 
Msijesty  R&d&ma,'  with  three  cheera  ; 
the  band,  if  I  be  not  mistaken,  again 
played  a  national  air.  This  toast  much 
pleased  the  king,  who,  while  most  of 
our  neighbors  were  busy  eating  and 
drinking,  was  occupied  in  telling  me 
how  much  he  owed  to  England,  how 
dear  the  civilization  of  his  people  was 
to  his  heart,  and  how  much  opposition 
he  had  met  with  in  the  execution. of 
his  plans. 

**'My  people,'  said  he,  'even  now 
ask  me  boldly  why  I  forget  the  cus- 
toms and  manners  of  my  ancestors, 
why  I  put  on  line  uniforms  like  white 
men,  why  I  have  my  table  set  out  after 
their  manner,  why  I  use  knives  and 
forks,  why  I  ride  on  horseback  and 
make  use  of  gaudy  trappings,  why  my 
soldiers  are  clothed  and  disciplined 
like  Europeans,  why  I  have  foreign 
music,  and  such  like  questions  ;  an<l 
they  conclude  by  praying  me  to  relin- 
quish them  all  and  return  to  the  days 
of  yore.' 

"  Sir  Robert  Farquhar's  and  Sir 
Lowry  Cole's  healths  were  proposed  by 
the  king  and  drunk  with  three  cheers. 
His  Majesty  also  proposed  my  health, 
when  I  returned,  not  Mr.  Robin  nor 
Mr.  Corroller  individually,  as  mii^ht 
have  been  expected,  for  political  rea- 
sons, but  'The  king's  army  and  all  the 
officers,  especially  those  present,  who, 


as  long  as  they  did  their  duty  to  their 
king  and  country  and  towards  my 
country  and  myself,  I  should  be  friends 
with.'  I  then  shook  hands  with  R4- 
dftma,  Mr.  Robin,  Mr.  Corroller,  and 
Prince  Riitaffe,  and  made  signs  ta 
the  officers  more  distant  from  me,  and 
thanked  them  for  their  attention. 

"  While  the  desert  and  coffee  were 
served  up,  some  general  patriotic  toasts 
were  drunk. 

"  Toward  the  conclusion  of  the  feast, 
Mr.  Robin  proposed  a  toast ;  he  then 
rose  up  and  said,  '  As  Sir  Lowry  Cole 
is  a  great  officer  of  the  king  of  En* 
gland,  and  I  am  a  great  officer  of  the 
king  of  Madagascar,  I  think  myself 
justified  in  proposing  the  health  of 
Lady  Fmnces  Cole,'  which  was  ac* 
coi"dingly  drunk  with  '  hip  ip  hips.' 

"If  Mr.  Robin  expected  that  I 
should  return  as  my  toast  *  Mrs.  Robin, '^ 
he  was  deceived.  I  gave  no  toast  at 
all,  but  purposely  entered  into  close 
conversation  with  Rid&ma.  Mr.  Robia 
sang  a  French  air,  and  was  accompa^ 
nied  by  the  band,  and  afterwards  I, 
being  solicited,  began  '  Auld  Lang^ 
Syne'  alone, but  the  band  soon  joined 
me. 

"During  dinner  the  whole  of  R4^ 
d&ma's  party  behaved  extremely  well. 
Ttie  king  took  a  glass  of  wine  with 
each  in  his  turn  ;  I  did  the  same,  and 
all  of  us  were  in  excellent  humor  and 
very  merry,  especially  the  king  and 
myself. 

"  There  was  no  want  of  wines,  and 
some  very  tolerable  wines,  Madeira^ 
claret,  and  champagne,  besides  ale  and 
porter  at  pleasure. 

"  We  remained  till  about  eleven 
o'clock,  when  I  said,  '  Your  Majesty,  I 
think  we  have  done  sufficient  honor  to 
the  bottle.'  R4ii&ma  soon  rose  and 
took  me  by  the  arm,  and  we  walked 
into  the  drawing-room.  The  band  were 
playing  a  country  dance,  and  the  king^ 
holding  my  hand,  began  to  dance,  and 
I  followed  his  example.  His  Majesty 
continued  for  some  minutes  hopping^ 
antl  skipping  about  the  room,  veiy 
often  looking  at  his  feet,  while  I  gave 
him  'side-cutting'  and  ' hiijh -cutting * 
in  return,  and  we  concluded  by  a  rega- 
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tar  wheeling  round  about  a  number  of 
times  while  our  hnuds  were  joined,  till 
we  wheeled  out  into  the  verandah,  and 
I  called  for  my  horse.  The  king  fol- 
lowed me  into  the  courtyard  and  said, 
-'As  j'ou  are  very  warm,  let  me  send 
you  home  in  a  palanquin,'  to  which  I 
replied, '  It  would  be  disgraceful  for  a 
Briton  not  to  be  able  to  return  as  he 
•came,'  and  bidding  the  king  again 
good-night  I  got  upon  my  horse,  re- 
turned to  my  lodgings,  and  soon  fell 
into  the  arms  of  Morpheus." 

On  November  Ist  he  writes  :  — 

^^  Dined  quietly  at  home.  About  five 
•o'clock  I  took  a  ride  by  the  shore  and 
met  General  Bafarlah  and  Princess 
Bafarlah  (R&d&ma's  sister),  whom  the 
king  expected,  coming  from  Foule 
Point.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
motley  group.  A  company  of  black 
soldiers,  altogether  naked,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  their  salack^  and  armed  wilh 
muskets,  preceded  the  general,  who 
rode  a  good  horse.  In  a  line,  with  the 
last  rank  and  file,  immediately  behind 
the  soldiers,  followed  the  princess, 
borne  in  a  kind  of  ensy-chair  with  poles 
upon  the  shouldei-s  of  four  men.  The 
general  was  habited  in  an  undress  uni- 
form—  a  blue  jockey  coat,  sword,  and 
cocked  hat.  The  princess  was  dressed 
in  the  European  manner,  and  had  a 
yellow  silk  handkerchief  thrown  loosely 
-over  her  head.  A  crowd  of  servants  in 
all  kinds  of  dresses  or  almost  naked  fol- 
lowed in  complete  disorder,  carrying 
-every  kind  of  luggage.  The  general 
and  the  princess  continued  their  way 
to  the  Battery,  passing  through  the 
bivouac  of  the  soldiers  by  whom  they 
were  saluted." 

On  November  2nd  the  king  called  in 
«tate  on  Mr.  Lyall. 

"  At  three  o'clock  precisely,  his 
Majesty  Rdd&ma  entered  the  court, 
mounted  upon  a  white  charger,  su- 
perbly equippeil,  the  saddle  being  cov- 
ered with  purple  velvet  and  adorned 
With  gold  trimmings.  Mr.  Morgan  re- 
ceived him  at  the  gate  and  I  at  the 
door  of  the  house.  He  was  accompa- 
nied by  all  the  persons  specially  in- 
vited, and  about  a  dozen  of  his  chief 
officers   in  full  uniform.    They  were 


followed  by  a  guard  of  honor,  armed, 
but  almost  naked,  and  about  twenty 
women  of  different  tribes  in  their 
native  dresses,  who  were  occupied  in 
singing  while  his  Majesty  remained 
with  me. 

<'  I  showed  the  king  a  mineralogical 
chest,  a  variety  of  philosophical  insiru- 
mcnts  and  apparatus,  some  surgictd  in- 
struments, the  uses  of  which  he  was 
curious  to  know,  and  was  highly 
amused  with  the  catheter,  etc.  ;  a 
handsome  medicine  chest,  a  collection 
of  gums,  gum-resins,  and  resins,  nu- 
merous books,  especially  military  books, 
which  attracted  his  speciid  attention,  a 
few  naval  books,  various  curiosities, 
and  articles  manufactured  in  Great 
Britain  ;  fluid  vaccine  matter,  brought 
from  London  in  capillary  tubes,  etc.  I 
also  showed  him  a  conjuror,  and  as- 
tonished his  Majesty  and  the  party  by 
saying  that  one  could  cook  a  superior 
beef-steak  in  it  without  moving  it  from 
tlie  spot  in  three  minutes.  R^l&ma 
having  expressed  a  great  desire  to  see 
this  performed,  I  onlered  one  of  my 
servants  to  charge  the  conjuror  with 
beef-steak,  and  I  lighted  the  spirit  of 
wine  by  means  of  a  fire-box.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  specified  time,  on 
taking  off  the  lid  of  the  conjuror,  the 
steak  was  found  beautiful ly  done  and 
burning  hot.  The  king  and  all  present 
partook  of  it,  and  every  one  praised  it 
more  than  another.  Ale,  porter,  and 
wine  were  handed  round ;  the  party 
seemed  wery  liappy,  and  much  conver- 
sation went  on." 

On  November  4th,  Mr.  Lyall  had  the 
honor  of  entertaining  K4d&ina. 

'^  At  six  o'clock  ihe  king's  approach 
to  my  lodgings  was  made  known  by  the 
playing  of  the  band,  which  preceded 
the  king.  His  Majesty  was  on  foot, 
and  was  received  by  Mr.  Morgan  at  the 
gate,  and  by  myself  and  Captain  Kelly 
at  the  door  of  one  of  the  pavilions, 
which  served  as  the  drawing-room. 
Princess  Bafarlah  was  borne  upon  a 
chair,  on  the  shoulders  of  four  men, 
but  all  the  gentlemen  invited  were  on 
foot.  A  guard  of  honor,  with  an  officer 
on  horseback  at  their  head,  followed 
the  king. 
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*'  Dinner  was  soon  announced.  All 
having  laken  some  liqueur,  I  look  Bd- 
<l&imi*8  arm  and  conducled  liim  across 
ilie  court  to  the  dining-room,  when  his 
Majesty  took  his  seat  on  my  right 
hand,  and  the  princess  on  the  left 
hand.  As  I  had  been  led  to  believe 
that  Princess  Bafarlah  would  not  come 
because  Mrs.  Lyall  was  not  there,  the 
table  was  arranged  only  for  nine  per- 
sons, but  an  additional  seat  was  placed 
on  one  side. 

"The  king  was  affable  and  merry, 
and  he,  as  well  as  all  the  party,  did  jus- 
tice to  a  double  charge  of  beef -steak, 
which  was  dressed  in  the  conjuror 
upon  the  table. 

"  When  the  dinner  was  about  half 
finished,  Rdd&ma  said  he  wished  to 
give  a  toast,  and  asked  us  to  fill 
a  bumper.  He  then  rose  and  gave, 
*The  health  of  King  George  IV.,' 
which,  of  course,  was  drunk  wilh  the 
usual  honors.  I  had  told  his  Majesty 
that  he  had  anticipated  me,  because  I 
intended  in  proper  time  to  give  the  first 
toast  to  '  The  health  of  H4d&ma,  king 
of  Madagascar,'  a  health  which  I  now 
wished  to  be  drunk,  in  a  bumper,  with 
all  due  ceremony.  This  being  done,  a 
couple  of  minutes  afterwards,  telling 
the  king  that  I  now  wished  to  make  up 
iny  leeway,  I  begged  to  give  another 
toast,  ^Madagascar  and  her  inhabi- 
tants,' which  his  Majesty  returned 
by,  'The  British  nation.'  The  band 
played  the  same  tunes  as  during  the 
dinner  at  the  Battery. 

"  Different  healths  were  then  drunk, 
including  Sir  Lowry  Cole's,  besides  two 
or  three  patriotic  toasts. 

"  The  king  then  requested  me  to  tell 
him  the  hour,  when  he  pulled  out  his 
watch  and  said,  'I  wish  to  give  you 
this  chain  as  a  souvenir  of  your  frientl 
KdJ&ma.'  The  king  now  pulled  off 
liis  coat,  unbuttoned  his  waistcoat  — 
the  princess  still  being  present  —  and 
took  a  massive  gold  guard  watch-chain 
from  his  neck,  detached  it  from  his 
watch,  and  desired  me  to  fasten  it  to 
mine.  Tliis  being  done,  he  assisted 
me  in  putting  the  chain  around  my 
neck,  and  then  proposed  my  health. 
Which  was  accordingly  drunk  with  the 


same  ceremonies  as  most  of  the  others. 
I  returned  thanks,  and  drtink  to  the 
company.  Bdd&ma  now  said  some  flat- 
tering things  of  me  to  his  suite  (which 
Mr.  Bobin  translated),  and  also  to  my- 
self, and  added  that  he  placed  the 
utmost  confidence  in  me,  and  that  he 
was  sure  I  was  a  sincere  friend,  and 
desired  to  aid  him  in  the  civilization  of 
Madagascar. 

"  The  king  having  quietly  informed 
me  that  he  was  immediately  to  com- 
mence the  march  to  wants  Tananarivon, 
I  took  the  opportune  occasion  of  again 
drinking,  by  way  of  adieu, '  The  pres- 
ervation and  health  of  his  Majesty 
Bdd&ina,  and  the  civilization  of  his  peo- 
ple,' which,  being  drunk,  the  party  sat 
down  and  I  ordered  coffee." 

On  the  very  day  of  this  dinner-party 
Bdd&ma  left  Tamatave  and  set  out  for 
the  capital,  Tananarivon,  as  it  was 
then  called.  Mr.  Lyall  then  returned 
to  the  Mauritius,  with  the  intention  of 
establishing  himself  in  Madagascar  the 
following  year. 

"  On  reaching  home  I  felt  much  grat- 
ified in  recollecting  that  I  had  been 
absent  from  Port  Louis  only  twenty- 
three  and  a  half  days,  that  I  had  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  meet  King  Bdd&nia 
at  Tamatave,  to  gain  his  Majesty's 
good  opinion,  and  apparently  his  con- 
fidence ;  and  that  there  was  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  objects  of 
the  present  mission  had  been  obtained. 

"  At  all  events,  I  endeavored  consci- 
entiously to  do  my  duty,  and  I  trust 
that  this  fair  exposition  of  all  my 
transactions  will  meet  with  the  appro- 
bation of  his  Excellency,  Sir  Lowry 
Cole,  and  also  that  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment." 

Here  the  narrative  ends.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  Mr.  Lyall  returned  to 
Madagascar,  but  by  that  time  Bdd&ma 
was  already  stricken  with  mortal  ill- 
ness, and  ou  the  28th  of  July  he  died. 
Mr.  Lyall  decided  to  remain  with  his 
family  at  Tananarivon,  and  study  the 
fiora  and  fauna  of  Madagascar.  But  on 
the  king's  death  a  reaction  set  in.  The 
throne  was  seized  by  one  of  his 
widows.  She  banished  the  mission- 
aries, excluded  the  Europeans,  and  the 
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tide  of  civilization  rolled  backwards  for 
a  while.  Mr.  Lyall  was  driven  from 
Madagascar  by  a  popular  demonstra- 
tion, in  which  the  image  of  one  of  the 
idols  was  made  to  play  a  conspicuons 
part.  He  retired  to  Mauritius,  and 
died  there  in  1831  from  an  illness,  of 
which  the  seeds  were  sown  by  the  un- 
healthy climate  of  Madap:a8car.  A 
brief  obituary  notice  in  the  Qentlemari's 
Magazine  stales  that  at  the  time  of  bis 
death  he  was  about  to  prepare  for  the 
press  an  account  of  his  adventures  in 
Madagascar.  Thus  a  valuable  scien- 
titic  record  was  lost  to  the  world.  Yet 
this  little  diary  has  added  so  vivid  a 
picture  to  what  we  alre«ady  know  of  the 
great  Hova  king  as  to  give  its  author  a 
claim  to  take  a  humble  place  among 
those  who  rescue  the  deeds  of  mighty 
kings  from  oblivion. 

Alice  Zimmern. 


From  The  National  Review. 
CHRISTINA  ROSSETTL 
BY  ARTHUR  CHRISTOPHER  BENSON. 

Some  writers  have  the  power  of  cre- 
ating a  species  of  aerial  landscape  in 
the  minds  of  their  readers,  often  vague 
and  shadowy,  not  obtruding  itself 
strongly  upon  the  consciousness,  but 
forming  a  quiet  background,  like  the 
scenery  of  portraits,  in  which  the  ac- 
tion of  the  lyric  or  the  sonnet  seems  to 
lie.  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  picto- 
rial writing,  which  definitely  aims  at 
producing,  with  more  or  less  vividness, 
a  house,  a  park,  a  valley,  but  lyrics  and 
poems  of  pure  tliought  and  feeling, 
which  have  none  the  less  a  hauntins; 
sense  of  locality  in  which  the  mood 
dreams  itself  out. 

Christina  Rossctti^s  mise-en-ac^ne  is 
a  place  of  gardens,  orchards,  wooded 
dingles,  with  a  churchyard  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  scene  shifts  a  little,  but 
the  spirit  never  wanders  far  afield  ; 
and  it  is  cerUunly  singular  that  one 
who  lived  out  almost  the  whole  of  her 
life  in  a  city  so  majestic,  sober,  and 
inspiriting  as  London,  should  never 
bring  the  consciousness  of  streets  and 


thort>ughfares  and  populous  monuur 
into  her  writings.  She,  whose  heart 
was  so  with  birds  and  fruits,  corn  fields 
and  farmyard  sounds,  never  even  re- 
volts against  or  despairs  of  the  liuge 
desolation,  the  laborious  monotony  of 
a  great  town.  She  does  not  sing  as  a 
caged  bird,  with  exotic  memories  of 
freedom  stirred  by  the  flashing  water, 
the  hanging  groundsel  of  her  wired 
prison,  but  with  a  wild  voice  with  vis- 
ions only  limited  by  the  rustic  conven- 
tionalities of  toil  and  tillage.  The 
dewy  English  woodland,  the  sharp* 
silences  of  winter,  the  gloom  of  low- 
hung  clouds,  and  the  sigh  of  weeping^ 
rain  are  her  backgrounds ;  and  it  i» 
strange  that  one  of  Italian  blood 
should  manifest  no  alien  longings  for 
warm  and  sun-dried  lands.  Bobert 
Browning,  who  brings  into  sudden 
being  by  a  word  the  whole  atmosphere 
of  the  fiery  Italian  summer,  the  ter- 
raced vines,  the  gnarled  olive,  the 
bulging  plaster  where  the  scorpion  lies* 
folded,  still  hankered  and  yearned  for 
an  Enszlish  spring  morning.  But  Chris- 
tina Bossetti,  unlike  even  her  brother,, 
had  no  desirous  leanings  to  the  home 
of  her  race.  The  critic  of  future  ages^ 
if  he  was  presented  with  the  works  of 
Mrs.  Browning  and  Miss  Bossetti,  and 
a  history  of  their  lives,  would,  it  may 
be  said,  acting  on  internal  evidence 
only,  assign  such  poems  as  ^'  Aurora 
Leigh,"  and  the  "  Casa  Guidi  Win- 
dows," to  Miss  Bossetti,  and  "trace  the 
natural  heartbeats  which  still  thrilled 
for  the  home  of  her  origin,  —  and 
equally  attribute  the  essentially  English 
character  of  Miss  Bossetti's  feeling  to 
the  English  poetess.  It  is  a  strange 
thing  that  the  two  greatest  of  English 
poetesses  should  have,  so  to  speak,  so 
passionately  adopted  each  other's  coun- 
try as  their  own. 

The  only  point  in  which  Christina 
Bossetti's  imagery  may  be  held  to  be 
tropical,  is  in  the  matters  of  fruit.  In 
*'  Goblin  Market,"  in  the  "  Pageant  of 
the  Months,"  even  in  such  a  poem  as 
the  ''  Apple  Gathering,"  and  in  many 
other  poems,  she  seems  to  revel  in 
descriptions  of  fruit,  which  the  harsh 
apples  and  lialf-baked  plums  of  English 
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gardens  can  hardly  have  suggested. 
Xeats  is  the  ouly  other  Euglbh  poet 
who  had  the  same  sensuous  delight  in 
Ihe  pulpy  juiciness  of  summer  fruit. 
It  will  be  found,  I  think,  that  in  the 
majority  of  English  poets  fruit  is  quite 
ixa  often  typical  of  immaturity  and 
4icidity  as  of  cooling  and  delight. 

This   leads  us  to  speak  of  another 
region   which    Christina  Kossetti  tro<l 
with  an  eager  familiarity  —  the  land  of 
-d reams  and  visions.    With  the  excep- 
tion of    Coleridge,  who  in    his   three 
great  poems  moved  in  that  difficult  and 
turbid  air  with  so  proud  a  freedom,  it 
may  be  said  that  no  English  poet,  ex- 
cept Christina   and    her    brother   and 
James  Thomson,  ever  successfully  at- 
tempted such  work.     Mr.  Yeats,  it  is 
true,  of  younger  writers,  has   passed 
beyond  the  threshold  of  that  eerie  and 
ansubstanlial  land  ;  but  with  him  it  is 
the  melancholy  Celtic  twilight,  the  home 
of  old  earth-spirits,  neither  high  nor 
hopeful,  but  with  a  bewildered  sadness, 
as  of  discrowned  kings  and    discred- 
ited magicians.    To  a  characteristically 
English     poet    such    as    Wordsworth, 
«nch  a  region,  as  he    betrays  in  the 
memorable  sonnet,  "  The  World  is  too 
much  with   us,''  was  a  place  of  des- 
perate  soulless  horror.    But  Christina 
Hossetti,  in  ^^  Goblin  Market,"  and  the 
*' Ballad  of  Boding,"  as  her  brother,  in 
**Ro8e  Mary"    and    "Sister  Helen," 
passed  successfully  along  the  narrow 
road  of  dreamland.    In  English  hands 
«uch  subjects  are  apt  to  pass  with  fatal 
swiftness  into  the  ludicrous  and  gro- 
tesque.     Witness  the    merry    horned 
•demons  of  monkish  manuscripts,  the 
-cheerful    oddities,  so   far   aloof  from 
fantastic  horror,  of  our  English   gur- 
goyles  and    stall-work,  the   straddling 
and  padding  forms  of  Bunyan.    Wliat 
is  needed  is  a  sort  of  twilight  of  the 
«oal,  a  simple  directness  such  as  chil- 
dren   value ;   a  sense  of   grave   veri- 
similitude,  hopelessly  alien  from   the 
business-like  Puritan  mind. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  singular  crea- 
tion of  the  modern  ballad,  initiated  by 
Oole ridge,  and  carried  to  supreme  per- 
fection by  D.  G.  Bossetti,  and  in  a  less 
degree    by    his    sister,  —  that   vague, 


dream-laden  writing,  which,  using  old 
forms  of  austere  simplicity,  charges 
them  with  a  whole  world  of  modem 
sicknesses  and  degenerate  dreams.  It 
was  this  that  Matthew  Aitiold  went  so 
passionately  in  search  of  in  a  poem 
like  the  "  Scholar  Gipsy,"  and  yet 
could  contrive  no  inner  picture  of  the 
haunted  wanderer's  thoughts,  but  only 
touch  in  the  external  aspects  of  the 
phantom  traveller,  as  seen  unexpect- 
edly by  human  toilei-s  and  pleasure- 
seekers  engaged  in  homely  exercises. 

But  Miss  Bossetti,  in  such  poems  as 
"  Brandons  Both,"  and  in  a  supreme 
degree  in  the  exquisite  ballad  of  "  No- 
ble Sisters,"  which  we  will  quote  in 
extenso,  laid  a  secure  hand  on  the  pre- 
cise medium  required  :  — 

NOBLE  SISTERS. 

**  Now  did  you  mark  a  falcon, 

Sister  dear,  sister  dear, 
Fljring  toward  my  window 

In  the  morning  cool  and  clear  ? 
With  jingling  bells  about  her  neck. 

But  what  beneath  her  wing  ? 
It  may  have  been  a  ribhDn, 
Or  it  may  have  been  a  ring." 
**  I  marked  a  falcon  swooping 

At  the  break  of  day  ; 
And  for  your  love,  my  sister  dove, 
I  'frayed  the  thief  away.'' 

**  Or  did  you  spy  a  ruddy  hound, 

Sister  fair  and  tall, 
Went  snuffing  round  my  garden  bound. 

Or  crouched  by  my  bower  wall  ? 
With  a  silken  leash  about  his  neck  ; 

But  in  his  mouth  may  be 
A  chain  of  gold  and  silver  links, 
Or  a  letter  writ  to  me.'* 
^*  I  heard  a  hound,  highborn  sister, 

Stood  baying  at  the  moon ; 
I  rose  and  drove  him  from  your  wall 
Lest  you  should  wake  too  soon." 

**  Or  did  you  meet  a  pretty  page 

Sat  swinging  on  the  gate  ; 
Sat  whistling,  whistling  like  a  bh^ ; 

Or  may  be  slept  too  late ; 
With  eaglets  broidered  on  his  cap, 

And  eaglets  on  his  glove  ? 
If  you  had  turned  his  pockets  out, 
You  had  found  some  pledge  of  love." 
**  I  met  him  at  this  daybreak 

Scarce  the  east  was  red  ; 
Lest  the  creaking  gate  should  anger  you 
I  packed  him  home  to  bed." 
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**  Oh  patience,  sister.    Did  you  see 

A  young  man  tall  and  strong, 
Swift-footed  to  uphold  the  right 

And  to  uproot  the  wrong, 
Come  home  across  the  desolate  sea 

To  woo  me  for  his  wife  ? 
And  in  his  heart  my  heart  is  locked, 
And  in  his  life  my  life." 
**  I  met  a  nameless  man,  sister. 
Who  loitered  round  our  door ; 
I  said  :  Her  husband  loves  her  much, 
And  yet  she  loves  him  more.** 

**  Fie,  sister,  fie,  a  wicked  lie, 

A  lie,  a  wicked  lie, 
I  have  none  other  love  but  him. 

Nor  will  have  till  I  die. 
And  you  have  turned  him  from  our  door, 

And  stabbed  him  with  a  lie  ; 
I  will  go  seek  him  thro*  the  world 
In  sorrow  till  I  die.** 
"  €ro  seek  in  sorrow,  sister. 
And  find  in  sorrow  too  ; 
If  thus  you  shame  our  father*  s  name 
My  curse  go  forth  with  you.** 

But  such  writings,  exquisite  as  they 
are,  are  but  the  outworks  and  bastions 
of  the  inner  life.  One  could  almost 
wish  that  Chri^dina  Rossetti  were  far- 
ther removed  by  time  and  space,  and 
had  passed  beycmd  the  region  of  let- 
ter, biographies,  and  personal  me- 
moira,  which  before  long  will  possibly 
begin  '*  to  tear  her  heart  before  the 
crowd."  Nowadays,  in  the  excessive 
zest  for  personal  information,  which 
received  such  shameful  incentives  from 
Carlyle,  and  still  more  shameless  en- 
con  nige  men  t  from  his  biographers,  we 
may  thank  God,  like  Tennyson,  that 
there  are  yet  poets  of  whom  we  know 
as  little  as  we  know  of  Shakespeare, 
about  whom  even  the  utmost  diligence 
of  researchers  has  disinterred  but  a 
handful  of  sordid  and  humiliating  facts. 

But  Miss  Kossetti's  poems  are  so 
passionately  human  a  document  as  to 
set  one  tmcing  by  a  sort  of  inevitable 
instinct  the  secrets  of  a  buoyant  and 
tender  soul,  sharpened  and  refined  by 
blow  after  blow  of  harsh  discipline. 
The  same  autobiographical  savor  haunts 
all  her  work  as  haunted  the  eager 
dramas  of  Charlotte  Brontg,  perhaps 
the  fii"8t  of  women-wntei-8  of  every  age. 
Step  by  step  it  reveals  itself,  the  sad 
and  stately  development  of  his  august 


soul.  The  first  tremulous  outlook  upon 
the  intolerable  loveliness  of  life,  the 
fantastic  melancholy  of  youth,  the  deep 
desire  of  love,  the  drawing  nearer  to 
the  veiled  star,  disappointment,  disillu- 
sionment, the  overpowering  rush  of  the 
melancholy  that  had  waited,  like  a 
beast  in  ambush,  for  moments  of  lassi- 
tude and  reaction.  Then  was  the 
crisis ;  would  the  wounded  life  creep 
on  on  a  broken  wing,  or  would  the 
spiritual  vitality  suffice  to  fill  the  intol- 
erable void  ?  It  did  sufiice  ;  and  the 
strength  of  the  character  that  thus 
found  repose  was  attested  by  the  ra* 
tional  and  temperate  form  of  faith  that 
ministered  to  the  failing  soul. 

At  such  a  moment  the  sensuous 
spirit  is  apt  to  slide  into  the  luxurious 
self -surrender  that  Roman  Catholicism 
permits  ;  to  me  indeed,  it  is  a  matter 
of  profound  surprise  that  Miss  Rossetti 
did  not  fall  into  this  temptation  ;  but 
just  as  she  had  with  instinctive  nimler- 
ation  chosen  the  cool  and  temperate 
landscape  of  her  adopted  country,  so- 
the  national  Church  of  England,  with 
its  decorous  moderation,  its  liberal 
generosity,  its  refined  ardor,  was  the 
chosen  home  of  this  austere  spirit. 
The  other  danger  to  be  feared  was  that 
of  a  bitter  renunciation  of  old  delights, 
a  sojourn  in  the  wilderness  of  some 
arid  and  fantastic  pietism.  An  elder 
sister  of  Miss  Rossetti's  indeed  sought 
the  elaborate  seclusion  of  a  religious 
house  ;  and  had  D.  G.  Rossetti,  to  use 
the  uncouth  Puritan  phrase,  ''found 
religion,*'  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  too 
would  have  reverted  to  the  Cliurch  of 
his  fathers.  But  Miss  Rossetti  be- 
came, as  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  hsis  in  a 
piMietraling  criticism  in  the  CenUvrif 
Magazine  (June,  1893),  pointed  out, 
the  poetess,  not  of  Protestantism,  but 
.of  Antrltcanism. 

We  must  retrace  our  steps  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  touch  first  on  Miss  Ros- 
setii's  love  lyrics.  Very  occasionally 
she  allowed  herself,  in  the  early  days, 
to  speak  of  love  with  the  generous 
;ihandim  of  an  ardent  spirit,  as  in  the 
Exquisite  Uric  where  she  still  lingers 
In  the  picUnial  splendors  of  Uie  pre- 
l^aphaelite  schooL 
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A  BIRTHDAY. 

My  heart  is  lUce  a  singing-bird 

Wliose  nesC  is  in  a  watered  slioot ; 
My  heart  is  like  an  apple-tree 

Whose  booglis   are  bent  with  thickest 
fruit; 
My  heart  is  like  a  rainbow  shell 

That  paddles  in  a  halcyon  sea ; 
My  heart  is  gUdder  than  all  these 

Because  my  love  is  come  to  me. 
Raise  me  a  dais  of  silk  and  down  ; 

Hang  it  with  vair  and  purple  dyes ; 
Carve  it  in  doves  and  pomegranates, 

And  peacocks  with  a  hundred  eyes  ; 
Work  in  it  gold  and  silver  grapes, 

In  leaves  and  silver  fleur-de-lys  ; 
Because  the  birthday  of  my  life 

Is  come,  my  love  is  come  to  me. 

But  as  a  rule  her  thoughts  of  love 
are  clouded  by  some  dark  sense  of  loss, 
of  having  missed  tlie  satisfaclion  that 
the  hungering  soul  might  claim.  Take 
two  sonnets :  — 

BSMSMBEB. 

Remember  me  when  I  am  gone  away, 
Gk)ne  far  away  into  the  silent  land  ; 
When  you  can  no  more  hold  me  by  the 
hand. 
Nor  I  half  turn  to  go,  yet  turning  stay. 
Remember  me  when  no  more  day  by  day 
You    tell    me  of   our  future   that   you 

planned, 
Only  remember  me  ;  you  understand 
It  will  be  late  to  counsel  then  or  pray. 
Yet  if  you  should  forget  me  for  a  while 
And  afterwards  remember,  do  not  grieve ; 
For  if  the  darkness  and  corruption  leave 
A  vestige  of  the  thoughts  that  once  I 
had, 
Better  by  far  you  should  forget  and  smile 
Than  that  you  should  remember  and  be 
sad. 

AFTER  DEATH. 

The  curtains  were   half-drawn,  the  floor 
was  swept 
And  strewn  with  rushes,  rosemary  and 

may 
Lay  thick  upon  the  bed  on  which  I  lay, 
Where   through    the   lattice    ivy-shadows 

crept. 
He  leaned  above  me,  thinking  that  I  slept 
And  could  not  hear  him ;  but  I  heard 

him  say: 
"Poor   child,  poor  child,"   and   as   he 
tamed  away 
Came  a  deep  silence,  and  I  knew  he  wept. 


He  did  not  touch  the  shroud,  or  raise  the 
fold 
That  hid  my  face,  or  take  my  hand  in  his, 
Or  ruffle  the  smooth  pillows  for  my 

head: 
He  did  not  love  me  living ;  but  once 
dead 
He  pitied  me  ;  and  very  sweet  it  is 
To  know  he  still  is  warm,  though  I  am 
cold. 

In  these  sonnets  the  veil  of  some 
pathetic  possibility  unfulOIIed  Is  drawn 
reverently  aside,  and  the  soul-liistoiy 
is  written  in  plain  cliaracters.  But  she 
is  again  more  reticent,  and  only  in  sad 
allusions,  incessantly  recurrinj?,  in  un- 
happy hints,  is  revealed  the  hunger  of 
the  spirit,  the  hand  that  was  held  out 
in  hope  for  the  heavenly  bread,  and 
closed  upon  a  stone.  After  this  the 
mood  becomes  one  of  reluctant  cer- 
tainty, with  little  bitterness  or  recrim- 
ination ;  the  surrender  is  accepted,  but 
the  thought  of  what  might  have  been 
is  forever  present. 

Into  the  service  of  her  religion,  Miss 
Rossetti  brouglit  all  the  passionate  fer- 
vor of  her  unsatisfied  heart,  all  her 
intense  enthusiasm  after  art,  and 
passed  steadily,  we  believe,  to  the 
forefront  of  all  English  religious 
poetry.  She  had  not  perhaps  the  curi- 
ous felicity  of  George  Herbert,  but  on 
the  other  hand  she  had  the  balanced 
simplicity  that  stepped  clear  of  his 
elaborate  conceit,  the  desperate  euphu- 
ism of  Crasliaw,  and  even  the  pathetic 
refinement  of  Henry  Yaughan.  Again, 
her  passionate  imagery  put  her  ahead 
of  the  soft  beauty  of  Kcble,  too  apt  to 
degenerate  into  a  honied  domesiicity, 
above  the  pensive  richness  of  Charles 
Wesley,  whose  Puritan  outlook  made 
his  hand  unsure  ;  above  even  the  di- 
vine ardor  of  Newman,  whose  tech- 
nical dogmatism  and  paucity  of  human 
experience  limited  his  ran<?e.  With 
Miss  Rossetti  it  was  as  the  strong  man 
armed,  in  the  Gospel  parable.  When 
the  stronger  victor  came,  the  %\\o\\  was 
annexed,  and  the  ancient  pride  of  de- 
fence was  applied  by  a  more  dexterous 
hand.  Can  there  be  found  in  the  rank 
of  Enirlish  religious  poetry  two  more 
I  majestic  lyrics  than 
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A  BETTER  RBSUltUBCTION. 

I  have  no  wit,  no  words,  no  tears  ; 

My  heart  within  me  like  a  stone 
Is  numl)ed  too  much  for  hopes  or  fears, 

Look  right,  look  left,  I  dwell  alone  ; 
I  lift  mine  eyes,  but  dimmed  with  grief 

No  everlasting  hills  I  see  ; 
My  life  is  in  the  falling  leaf ; 

O  Jesus,  quicken  me. 

My  life  is  like  a  faded  leaf, 

My  harvest  dwindled  to  a  husk ; 
Truly  my  life  is  void  and  brief 

And  tedious  in  the  barren  dusk  ; 
My  Ufe  is  like  a  frozen  thing. 

No  bud  nor  greenness  can  I  see  : 
Tet  rise  it  sliall  —  the  sap  of  Spring ; 

O  Jesus,  rise  in  me. 

My  life  is  like  a  broken  bowl, 

A  broken  bowl  that  cannot  hold 
One  drop  of  water  for  my  soul 

Or  cordial  in  the  searching  cold ; 
Cast  in  the  fire  the  perished  thing  ; 

Melt  and  remould  it,  till  it  be 
A  royal  cup  for  Him,  my  King  ; 

O  Jesus,  drink  of  me  ; 

Or  the  third  of  the  <'  Old  and  New 
Year  Ditties  :  "  — 

Passing  away,  saith   the  world,   passing 

away; 
Chances,  beauty  and  youth  sapped  day  by 

day; 
Thy  life  never  continueth  in  one  stay. 
Is  the  eye  waxen  dim,  is  the  dark  hair 

changing  to  grey 
That  hath  won  neither  laurel  nor  bay  ? 
I  shall  clothe  myself  in  Spring  and  bud  in 

May; 
Thou,  root-stricken,  shalt  not  rebuild  thy 

decay 
On  my  bosom  for  aye. 
Then  I  answered  :  Tea. 

Passing  away,  saith  my  Soul,  passing 
away; 

With  its  burden  of  fear  anl  hope,  of  labor 
and  play 

Hearken  what  the  past  doth  witness  and 
say; 

Rust  in  thy  gold,  a  moth  is  in  thine  array, 

A  canker  is  in  thy  bud,  thy  leaf  must  de- 
cay. 

At  midnight,  at  cockcrow,  at  morning,  one 
certain  day 

Lo,  the  Bridegroom  shall  come  and  shall 
not  delay  ; 

Watch  thou  and  pray. 

Then  I  answered  :  Tea. 


Passing  away,  saith  my  God,  passing  away : 
Winter  passeth  after  the  long  4elay  : 
New  grapes  on  the  vine,  new  figs  on  the 

tender  spray 
Turtle  calleth  turtle  in  Heaven*  s  May. 
Though  I  tarry,  wait  for  Me,  mist  Me, 

watch  and  pray 
Arise,  come  away,  night  is  past  and  lo  it  is 

day. 
My  love.  My  sister,  My  spouse,  thou  shalt 

hear  me  say. 
Then  I  answered  :  Tea. 

The  last-mentioned  poem  is  indeed 
worthy  of  a  techuicnl  remark.  It  is 
written  in  an  irregular  dactylic  metre, 
the  longer  lines  having  a  bent  of  five 
accents,  the  shorter  of  three  or  two ; 
but  the  whole  scheme  of  rhyme,  all 
three  stanzas,  a  common  form  with 
Miss  Rossetti,  is  actually  built  u|>on 
one  single  rhyme  througliout.  For 
such  a  conception  one  would  be  in- 
clined to  predicate  certain  failure  ;  the 
simplicity  is  too  inide  and  daring  ;  yet 
how  consummate  the  result. 

This  exquisite  felicity  did  not  con- 
tinue. It  could  not  be  expected  that 
it  should.  Miss  Rossetti  had  always 
l)een  capable  in  her  writings  of  com- 
plete and  unexpected  failures ;  in 
many  of  her  lyrics  everything  Is  there 
—  style,  feeling,  harmony  —  but  some- 
how the  mood  does  not  quicken  into 
poetry.  In  later  life  she  published  an 
immense  volume,  the  "Face  of  the 
Deep,^'  extending  to  over  five  hundred 
and  fifty  pages,  a  devotional  commen- 
tary on  the  "  Apocalypse."  This  is 
written  in  uncouth  and  shapeless 
prose,  as  a  rule,  and  though  it  has 
many  suggestive  and  striking  thoughts, 
and  some  images  of  exquisite  beauty, 
yet  it  is  a  sinsrular  monument  of  fail- 
ure. Scattered  up  and  down  in  it  are 
severni  hundred  religious  lyrics,  which 
are  never  exactly  commonplace,  but 
sehlom  satisfactory.  ■  I  venture  to  quote 
one  which  may  serve  as  a  fair  sample, 
p.  119  (Chap,  iii.,  v.  10)  :  — 

Wisest  of  sparrows  that  sparrow  which  sit- 

teth  alone 
Perched  on  the  housetop,  its  own  upper 

chamber,  for  nest ; 
Wisest  of   swallows   that  swallow  which 

timely  hath  flown 
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Over  the  turbulent  sea  to  the  hind  of  its 
rest : 
Wisest  of  sparrows  and  swallows,  if  I 
were  as  wise  ! 

Wisest  of  spirits  tliat  spirit  which  dwelleth 
apart 
Hid  in  the  presence  of  Ood  for  a  chapel 
and  nest, 
Sending  a  wish  and  a  will  and  a  passionate 
heart 
Over  the  eddy  of  life  to  that  Presence  in 
rest 
Seated  alone  and  in  peace  till  God  bids 
it  arise. 

One  word  must  perhaps  be  said  here 
on  the  question  of  her  technical  skill 
and  metrical  handling.  She  was  her- 
self of  opinion  as,  with  characterislic 
humility,  appears  from  a  letter  of  hers 
to  Mr.  Gosse,  tbat  the  inspiration  of 
her  sonnets  was  wholly  derived  from 
her  brother;  that  was  an  entire,  if 
affectionate,  mistake.  There  is  no  real 
or  even  apparent  connection.  There 
is  none  of  the  intricate  scheming,  the 
subtle  interweaving  of  tremulous  tones 
which  make  D.  G.  Bossetti's  sonnets 
the  most  musical  of  English  sonnets. 
But  the  consequence  is  that  Dante 
OabriePs  sonnets  are  not  in  the  least 
characteristically  English.  The  son- 
nets of  Milton  and  Wordsworth  may  be 
regarded  as  the  true  examples  of  En- 
glish sonnet-writing,  stiff,  grave,  sober, 
drawing  through  precise  and  even 
stilted  metres  to  a  sonorous  and  rhetor- 
ical close.  D.  G.  Rossetti's  are  exotic 
work  essentially.  But  that  is  not  true 
of  Miss  Rossetti's.  They  are  simple 
and  severe.  In  such  a  sequence  as 
^'Monna  Innorainata"  there  is  not  a 
trace  of  the  luscious  and  labyrinthine 
ecstasies  of  her  brother's  work ;  they 
are,  indeed,  far  more  like  Mra.  Brown- 
ing's sonnets  from  the  Portuguese. 

Trust  me,  I  have  not  earned  your  dear  re- 
buke, 
I  love,  as  you  would  have  me,  God  the 

most ; 
Would  lose  not  Him,  but  you,  must  one 
be  lost, 
19^or  with  Lot's  wife  cast  back  a  faithless 

look. 
Unready  to  forego  what  I  forsook  ; 
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This  say  I,  having  counted  up  the  cost, 
This,  though  I  be  the  feeblest  of  God's 
host, 
The  sorriest  sheep  Christ  shepherds  with 

His  crook. 
Yet,  while  1  love  my  God  the  most,  I  deem 
That  I  can  never  love  you  overmuch  ; 
I  love  him  more,  so  let  me  love  you 
too; 
Yea,  as  I  apprehend  it,  love  is  such, 
I  cannot  love  you  if  I  love  not  Him, 
I  cannot  love  Him  if  I  love  not  you. 

This  severity  is  not  the  same  in  her 
lyrics ;  it  will  be  obvious,  from  the 
specimens  already  quoted,  that,  if  any- 
thing, the  metrical  scheme  is  not  strict 
enough.  In  many  lines  will  be  found 
a  deficiency  of  syllables,  musically 
compensated  for  by  variety  of  accent ; 
many  of  her  rhymes  are  almost  licen- 
tious in  their  vagueness.  But  for  some 
reason  I  have  found  that  they  do 
not  offend  the  critical  judgment. 
Whether  it  is  that  the  directness  and 
simplicity  of  the  feeling  overpowers  all 
minute  fastidiousness,  or  whether  they 
are  all  part  of  the  careful  artlessness  of 
the  mood,  is  hard  to  determine.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  none  but  the 
most  inquisitive  of  critics  would  be 
likely  to  hold  that  the  art  is  thereby 
vitiated. 

Lastly,  of  all  the  great  themes 
with  which  Miss  Rossetti  deals  she  is, 
above  all  writers,  the  singer  of  death. 
Whether  as  the  eternal  home-coming, 
or  the  quiet  relief  after  the  intolerable 
restlessness  of  the  world,  or  as  the 
(beep  reality  in  which  the  fretful  vani- 
ties of  life  are  merged,  it  is  always  in 
view,  as  the  dark,  majestic  portal  to 
whicli  the  weary  road  winds  at  last. 
True,  in  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
beautiful  of  all  her  lyrics,  the  sense 
of  dissatisfied  loneliness  is  carried  on 
beyond  the  gate  of  death. 

AT  HOME. 

When  I  was  dead,  my  spirit  turned 

To  seek  the  much-frequented  house : 
I  passed  the  door,  and  saw  my  friends 

Feasting  beneath  green  orange  boughs  ; 
From  hand  to  hand  they  pushed  the  wine. 

They  sucked  the  pulp  of  plum  and  peach ; 
They  sang,  they  jested,  and  they  laughed. 

For  each  was  loved  of  each. 
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I  listened  to  their  honest  chat : 

Said  one  :  **  To-morrow  we  shall  be 
Plod  plod  along  the  featureless  sands, 

And  coasting  miles  and  miles  of  sea.'* 
Said  one  :  **  Before  the  turn  of  tide 

We  will  achieve  the  eyrie-seat/' 
Said  one  :  "  To-morrow  shall  be  like 

To-day,  but  much  more  sweef 

**  To-morrow,"  said  they,  strong  with  hope, 

And  dwelt  upon  the  pleasant  way  : 
"To-morrow,"  cried  they  one  and  all, 

While  no  one  spoke  of  yesterday. 
Their  life  stood  full  at  blessed  noon  ; 

I,  only  I,  had  passed  away  : 
"To-morrow  and  to-day,"  they  cried  ; 

I  was  of  yesterday. 

I  shivered  comfortless,  but  cast 

No  chill  across  the  table-cloth ; 
I  all  forgotten  shivered,  sad. 

To  stay  and  yet  to  part  how  loth  : 
I  passed  from  the  familiar  room, 

I  who  from  love  had  passed  away, 
Like  the  remembrance  of  a  guest 

That  tarrieth  but  a  day. 

But,  if  we  can  but  read  into  it 
the  hallowinc;  radiance  of  a  tremulous 
hope,  the  poem  which,  as  Ellen  Al- 
leyne,  she  contributed  to  the  Qerm  in 
the  days  of  her  unregenerate  energies, 
may  be  her  requiem  now. 

DREAMLAND. 

Where  sunless  rivers  weep 
Their  waves  into  the  deep, 
She  sleeps  a  charmed  sleep  : 

Awake  her  not. 
Led  by  a  single  star, 
She  came  from  very  far 
To  seek  where  shadows  are 

Her  pleasant  lot. 

She  left  the  rosy  mom, 
She  left  the  fields  of  com 
For  twilight  cold  and  lorn 

And  water  springs. 
Through  sleep,  as  through  a  veil, 
She  sees  the  sky  look  pale, 
And  hears  the  nightingale 

That  sadly  sings. 

Best,  rest,  a  perfect  rest 
Shed  over  brow  and  breast 
Her  face  is  toward  the  west, 

The  purple  land. 
She  cannot  see  the  grain 
Ripening  on  hill  and  plain ; 
She  cannot  feel  the  rain 

Upon  her  hand. 


Rest,  rest,  forevermore 

Upon  a  mossy  shore ; 

Rest,  rest,  at  the  heart's  core 

Till  time  shall  cease : 
Sleep  that  no  pain  shall  wake  ; 
Night  that  no  mom  shall  break, 
Till  joy  shall  overtake 

Her  perfect  peace. 


From  Maomillan's  Magasine. 
BEOOLLECnONS  OF  THE  CHINESE  WAR. 
BY  COLONEL  HILL  JAMES. 

It  is  perhaps  little  remembered  by  a 
youuger  geueration  that  so  late  as  five- 
aml-lhirty  years  ago  English  sentinels 
did  duty  on  the  walls  of  the  ^reat  city 
of  Pekin.  There  was  a  reference  to 
this  lately  in  the  press,  wlion  it  was 
stilted  that  the  capital  of  China  was 
taken  and  pillaged  within  the  last  fifty 
years.  The  assertion  is  hardly  correct. 
Taken  it  was  ;  pillaged  it  was  not,  al- 
though the  sacking  and  burning  of  the 
emperor's  summer  palace,  some  five 
miles  distant  from  the  city  itself,  may 
well  have  led  to  that  misapprehension. 
This  deed  of  retribution  was  a  just  and 
very  necessary  reprisal  for  an  act  of 
gross  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  Chi- 
nese, which  led  to  the  torture  and  cruel 
death  of  several  Europeans. 

In  the  autumn  of  1860  the  English 
expeditionary  force,  under  General  Sir 
Hope  Grant,  aided  by  a  smaller  French 
contingent,  commanded  by  Genera) 
Montaubau  afterwards  Comte  de  Pali- 
kao,  had  taken  the  celebrated  Taka 
forts,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-Ho,  and 
occupied  the  city  of  Tien-Sin  thirty-five 
miles  liigher  up  the  river.  Here  the 
false  negotiations,  commenced  by  the 
Chinese  in  order  to  gain  time,  having 
been  broken  off,  and  the  allied  forces 
in  full  march  upon  Pekin,  peace  was 
again  sued  for,  and  it  was  agreed  on 
both  sides  that  the  preliminaries  should 
take  place  at  Tung-Chow,  a  town  at  the 
head  of  the  navigable  portion  of  the 
Pei-Ho,  about  ten  miles  from  the  walls 
of  the  capital  city. 

With  the  object,  then,  of  making 
arrangements  for  housing  and  provi- 
sioning the  troops,  while  the  prelimi- 
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nnries  of  peace  were  being  discussed,  a 
parly  of  £ugli8h  ofllcera,  interpreters, 
and  otticials,  to  the  number  of  about 
forty,  inuludiug  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir 
Harry)  Parkes,  Mr.  (now  Sir  Henry) 
Loch,  Mr.  Bowlby  (special  correspond- 
ent of  the  Times) ^  Mr.  de  Norman 
and  others,  together  with  a  like  num- 
ber of  French  officials,  was  sent  for- 
ward in  advance  of  the  army  to 
Tuug-Chow,  escorted  by  five  troopers 
of  tlie  First  (King's)  Dragoon  Guanls 
and  a  small  detachment  of  Indian  cav- 
alry under  Lieutenant  Anderson.  The 
party,  in  high  spirits  and  with  light 
hearts,  entered  Tung-Chow,  little  reck- 
ing of  the  terrible  fate  which  was  very 
shortly  to  befall  them.  They  had 
commenced  their  inspection  of  the 
place,  and  were  busily  engaged  in  mak- 
ing the  necessary  armngements,  when 
the  Chinese  army  outside  the  walls, 
lying  between  them  and  our  own 
forces,  suddenly  got  under  arms,  and, 
cutting  off  retreat  from  the  town,  en- 
closed the  unsuspicious  advance  guard 
like  rats  in  a  trap. 

General  Sir  Beauchamp  Walker,  then 
a  lieutenant-colonel,  with  an  officer 
of  the  commissariat  department,  Mr. 
Thompson,  and  four  troopers  of  the 
King's  Dragoon  Guards,  becoming 
aware  of  what  was  going  on  outside, 
sent  at  once  to  warn  those  in  the  town 
of  their  danger.  At  the  same  time  a 
French  officer,  named  Ader,  and  his 
orderly  were  suddenly  attacked,  and 
Walker  with  his  companions  galloped 
off  to  their  rescue.  The  two  French- 
men made  a  gallant  fight  of  it,  but 
were  presently  disarmed,  cut  down, 
and  hacked  to  pieces  ;  not,  however, 
before  the  brave  officer  had,  by  a  su- 
preme effort,  raised  himself  from  the 
ground,  and  shouted  with  his  last 
breath  to  the  Englishman, ''  Make  for 
the  camp,  colonel,  and  tell  them  there 
what  these  curs  are  doing." 

Then  Walker  and  his  little  band 
dashed  forward,  sword  in  hand,  and 
cut  their  way  through  the  Chinese 
army  amid  a  storm  of  bullets.  They 
did  not,  however,  regain  the  English 
lines  without  paying  toll.  Colonel 
Walker  and  Mr.  Thompson  were  both 


wounded ;  the  former  in  the  band, 
when  his  sword  was  wrested  from  him 
in  the  m^^e,  and  the  latter  by  a  lance- 
thrust  in  the  back.  The  four  dragoons  ^ 
displayed  great  coolness  and  gallantry, 
but  they  too  had  a  man  hit ;  and  when 
the  party,  galloping  and  breathless, 
approached  the  front  of  the  advancing 
English  troops,  a  loose  liorse,  wounded 
and  riderless,  fell  dead  at  the  feet  of 
Sir  Hope  Grant,  who  was  riding  at  the 
head  of  the  column,  thus  dramatically 
announcing  that  '<  bad  news  from  the 
front"  which  was  now  to  be  fully  con- 
firmed by  those  who  had  so  marvel- 
lously escaped. 

The  allied  commanders  had  previ-. 
ously  become  aware  that  a  large  cav- 
alry force  was  somewhere  in  front  of 
them  by  observing  the  remnants  of 
their  late  encampments,  and  had,  none 
too  soon,  agreed  upon  a  plau  if  obliged 
to  fight.  General  Montauban  wished 
to  attack  at  once  ;  but  Sir  Hope  Grant 
with  cooler  judgment  decided  to  give 
the  Chinese  a  chance  of  keeping  their 
promises,  rightly  saying  that  the  first 
shot  from  our  guns  would  be  the  death- 
warrant  of  our  people  in  Tung-Chow, 
He  also  desired  to  wait  for  the  return 
of  Mr.  Parkes,  that  able  and  indefati- 
gable  interpreter,  who,  as  he  remarked ,^ 
from  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
Chinese  and  their  ways  was  worth  an. 
army  in  himself.  Now,  during  all  this 
time  and  to  the  very  last,  the  Chinese 
did  not  cease  to  keep  up  the  traitorous 
farce  of  sending  mandarin  after  man^ 
darin,  some  of  high  rank  and  with 
many  retiuners,  to  arrange  the  details 
of  our  reception.  The  last  one  arrived 
but  an  hour  before  Colonel  Walker's 
party,  chased  and  wounded,  was  seen 
scouring  across  the  plain,  and  had  the 
effrontery  to  demand  an  interview  with 
Lord  Elgin,  to  settle  the  ceremony  of 
the  ambassador's  entry  into  Pekin  to 
ratify  the  treaty  of  peace.  Sir  Hope 
Grant  told  him  that  the  ambassadors 
did  not  march  with  the  advance  guard 
of  the  army  ;  but  since  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  etiquette,  he  would  like  to 
know  why  the  place  appointed  for  our 
reception  was  occupied  by  a  Tartar 
army.    The  mandaiin,  not  a  whit  dis-. 
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comfited,  coolly  replied  that  there  uiust 
have  been  some  misuuderatanding.  aud 
that  he  would  go  immediately  and 
order  the  Tartar  army  to  retire. 

That  treachery  was  afoot  there  could 
DO  louger  be  any  possible  doubt,  and 
an  instant  attack  was  decided  on. 
There  was  nothing  else  to  be  done,  for 
the  allied  forces  did  not  amount  at 
most  to  four  thousand^  all  told,  aud 
^ould  ill  afford  to  hesitate  in  front  of 
thirty  thousand  Orientals.  As  General 
3ioutauban  had  no  cavalry,  except  a 
small  personal  escort  of  Spnhis,  Sir 
Hope  Grant  had  as  an  act  of  friendly 
-courtesy  lent  him  a  squadron  of  Sikhs, 
which  he  very  presently  made  use  of. 

The  two  commanders  shook  hands 
in  front  of  the  troops,  and  Montauban 
dashed  off  to  open  the  engagement  on 
the  right,  by  advancing  and  turning  the 
left  of  the  enemy,  so  as  to  drive  them 
under  the  fire  of  the  English  guns. 
After  some  cannonading  Montauban 
ordered  his  cavalry  to  charge.  Away 
went  the  little  band,  lances  down  and 
heels  in,  Sikh  and  Mussulman  knee 
to  knee,  with  white  turban  and  red 
burnous  fluttering  in  the  wind,  aud 
ploughed  a  big  furrow  as  they  went, 
far  as  the  eye  could  follow,  in  the  Tar- 
tar host.  They  reached  a  battery  of 
five  bronze  guns,  which  they  took, 
sabring  the  gunners  at  their  posts,  and 
themselves  losing  one  French  oflicer 
killed  and  another  wounded. 

Montauban  continued  his  advance, 
and  presently  came  upon  sixty  bronze 
guns  placed  in  battery  on  the  bank  of 
the  Im])erial  canal.  A  flank  fire  of  ar- 
tillery was  brought  to  bear ;  they  were 
quickly  dismounted,  and  gradually  the 
Tartar  army  was  thrown  into  confu- 
sion, which  was  the  prelude  of  retreat, 
after  losing  eighty  pieces  of  cannon. 

It  wns  now  two  o'clock  ;  the  battle 
of  Chnnkiawan  had  been  fought  and 
won  against  Sankolinsin's  best  troops, 
his    braves,    and    his    Tiger    Guards.* 

1  The  force  originally  embarked  at  Talien-Wan 
for  the  front  wai  eleven  thousand  English,  and  six 
thousand  seven  hundred  French,  but  the  ambas- 
sadors, not  suspecting  treachery,  had  advanced 
from  Tien-tsin  with  a  small  force  only. 

*  Sankolinsin  was  the  Chinese  commander-ln* 
chief,  a  man  of  great  repute  among  them,  and  his 


Our  troops  had  been  nine  hours  under 
arms  without  food,  and  it  wiis  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  rest  for  a  while. 

But  what  of  our  captives  at  Tung- 
Chow  ?  As  soon  as  the  battle  was 
over,  a  demand  was  immediately  sent 
to  the  taotai,  or  governor  of  Tung- 
Chow,  still  a  mile  or  two  distant,  to 
give  up  the  prisoners.  He  replied  that 
they  liad  been  taken  away,  and  that  he 
knew  nothing  more  about  them.  We 
know  now,  but  we  did  not  know  then, 
that  they  had  been  bound  hand  and 
foot  with  green  withes,  thrown  into 
common  country  carts,  and  sent  off, 
some  tii*st  to  the  summer  palace,  to 
gratify  the  eyes  of  the  emperor  and  his 
ladies,  and  then  to  forts  farther  up  the 
country,  there  to  be  murdered  or  to 
die,  while  others  were  sent  direct  to 
Pekin.  At  Pekin  they  were  put  ia 
cages,  horribly  treated,  and  many  of 
them  done  to  death  after  days  of  tor- 
ture. Two  —  Captain  Brabazon,  R.A., 
and  the  goo<l  Abb^  Duluc  —  were  ex- 
ecuted on  the  field,  after  the  battle 
at  Palikao  Bridge  some  days  later. 
Of  these  nothing  was  ever  found  but 
a  small  piece  of  an  artillery  ovendl^ 
and  a  bit  of  the  missionaiy^s  cas- 
sock. A  year  later  still,  and  parental 
affection  brought  to  China  the  father 
of  the  gallant  officer,  in  search  of  the 
remains,  or  some  little  relic  of  his 
lost  son  ;  but  a  careful  and  anxious 
personal  examination  led  to  no  dis- 
eovery,  and  to  this  day  his  resting- 
place  remains  unknown. 

It  may  be  noted,  in  view  of  these 
proceedings,  that  an  edict  from  the 
Chinese  emperor  had  been  found  in 
the  pocket  of  a  mandarin  of  hi«;h  rank 
who  was  killed  at  Taku,  directing  all 
his  subjects,  soldiers  or  peaceful  citi- 
zens, townsmen  or  countiy  laborers,  to 
kill  and  destroy  the  barbarians  as  they 
would  malicious  beasts,  by  all  and 
every    means    in    their    power.    This 

Tiger  Guards  were  dressed  in  yellow  and  black 
striped  uniforms,  to  imitate  the  beast.  He  Is  de- 
scribed as  a  burly*looking  Tartar,  rather  short, 
and  with  a  red,  pimply  face,  as  if  he  Indulged  too 
much  in  8am9hu^  the  native  spirit  of  the  country. 
Our  soldiers  called  him  Sam  Collinson,  and  d^ 
clared,  In  their  fun,  that  he  wras  a  runaway  Irisl^ 
man  from  the  BoyiU  Marines. 
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manifesto  farther  put  a  price  on  the 
heads  of  the  ambassadors  and  gener- 
als, of  four  hundred  and  eighty  and 
three  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  re- 
spectively, and  on  those  of  lower  ranks 
in  proportion.  After  such  an  invita- 
tion from  tlie  Son  of  Heaven  to  his 
people,  no  womler  that  cruelties  of 
fiendish  ingenuity  were  perpetnUed. 

The  prisoner  being  no  longer  in 
Tung-Cliow,  and  the  Chinese  array 
having  entirely  withdrawn  from  the 
place,  it  was  decided  to  pass  that  town 
and  march  straight  on  Pekin. 

Now  the  Chinese  mandarins  had  de- 
termined to  play  their  last  card,  and 
make  a  final  stand  at  Palikao  Bridge,  a 
handsome  white  stone  structure  over 
the  canal  which  joins  Tung-Chow  with 
Pekin  and  completes  the  water-way 
between  the  capital  and  the  sea.  Here 
they  had  assembled  a  vast  mass  of 
cavalry,  which,  by  the  way,  is  said  to 
be  their  best  arm,  supported  by  guns 
and  infantry  ;  they  numbered  between 
fifty  and  sixty  thousand  men,  the  allies 
perhaps  five  thousand.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  2l8t  of  September,  then, 
three  days  after  the  battle  of  Chang- 
kiawan,  the  allies  marched  to  the 
attack,  and  the  battle  commenced. 
The  Tartar  cavalry  manoeuvred  silenlly 
and  with  great  precision,  taking  their 
general  orders  bj'  flag-signal  from  a 
gi«;anlic  Tartar,  who  stood  near  tlie 
head  of  the  bridge,  with  an  enormous 
flair  of  black  and  gold,  and  acted  as  a 
sort  of  fugle-man  to  convey  the  direc- 
tions of  their  commander-in-chief. 

More  than  once  did  the  mounted 
masses  charge  steadily  u])  to  within 
fifty  or  sixty  yards  of  the  French  line, 
quickly  correcting  the  confusion  caused 
in  their  leading  ranks  by  a  withering 
infantry  fire,  and  returning  in  fresh 
masses  to  the  attack.  Enveloping  the 
small  allied  force  was  evidently  the 
plan,  an<l  several  well-executed  at- 
tempts were  made  to  get  round  our 
flanks,  and  also  between  us  and  the 
French  ;  but  Armstrong  shells  and 
French  shrapnel  did  their  work,  and 
presently  the  heavy  masses  bes?an  to 
lireak,  and  a  gentle,  though  fairly  or- 
derly,    movement    to    the    rear   com- 


menced. Ere  this  had  set  in,  however^ 
the  English  cavaliy  force,  consisting  of 
Fane's  and  Probyn's  Sikh  Irregulars, 
and  two  squadrons  of  the  King's  Dra- 
goon Guards,  had  a  rare  opportunity, 
which  they  did  not  fail  to  seize,  the 
ground  being  flat  and  favorable  to  the 
action  of  cavalry.  Thirsting  for  a 
chance  of  avenging  the  base  trick  which 
had  entrapped  their  comrades,  every 
man's  blood  was  up  when  the  welcome 
order  came  to  charge. 

Then  did  lancer  and  dragoon  set 
their  teeth,  and  with  willing  arms  and 
braced-up  sinews  prepare  to  take  signal 
vengeance  on  the  treacherous  Tartars. 
The  English  squadrons  were  on  the 
right,  with  Fane's  Sikhs  on  their  left, 
Probyn's  regiment  being  in  reserve. 
The  enemy  awaited  them  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  a  sunken  road,  with  a  four- 
foot  drop  into  it,  and  a  six-foot  bank 
on  the  other  side.  The  Tartara  had 
chosen  their  position  cunningly,  ex- 
pecting the  ^'Barbarians"  to  tumble 
into  the  road,  or  at  any  rate  to  be  put 
into  some  disorder  by  it.  On  came  the 
English,  a  glittering  avalanche  of  steel 
and,  although  the  sunken  road  and 
banks  shook  for  an  instant  the  sym- 
metry of  the  charge,  they  surmounted 
them,  and  were  in  another  moment 
among  the  Tartars,  who,  mounted  on 
their  stout  and  hardy  cobs,  were  just 
the  height  for  the  dragoons'  sword- 
arms.  The  Sikhs,  separated  by  a  vil- 
lage from  the  English,  did  almost 
equal  execution  on  the  left ;  but  a  dry 
ditch  i)ut  down  most  of  their  i*ear  rank, 
so  that  they  accounted  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  enemy,  as  against  two 
hundred  cut  down  by  the  dragoons. 
But  justice  in  China  rarely  falls  on  the 
right  shoulders.  The  mandarins,  or 
governing  class,  who  commit  these 
crimes,  take  good  care  to  be  the  firat  to 
absent  themselves  when  the  day  of 
reckoning  comes.  The  huije  signal- 
man at  the  bridge-head  remained,  as  if 
with  a  charmed  life,  to  the  very  last. 
Cool,  erect,  and  regardless  of  the 
slaughter  around  him,  he  stood  his 
ground  with  sublime  courage ;  never 
attempting  to  budge  an  inch,  even 
when  left  alone  among  the  dead,  until 
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at  last  he  fell,  shattered  by  a  Freuch 
shell  which  severed  the  arm  from  ihe 
body,  ihe  great  flag  falling  with  it,  the 
baud  slill  grasping  the  pole.  He  fell 
amidst  the  admiration  of  his  foes. 

There  was  nothing  now  between  the 
allies  and  tlie  capital,  nothing  to  save 
it,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
with  the  "  Barbarians  "  at  their  gates 
and  the  emperor  on  the  point  of  flight, 
the  stupid  arrogance  and  incredible 
pride  of  the  Celestials  still  held  their 
ground,  and  the  prisoners  were  not 
given  up.  Temporizing  and  excuses 
were  again  resorted  to.  The  prisoners 
were  \Qvy  well,  it  was  said ;  their 
presence  at  Pekin  was  a  guarantee  of 
our  pacific  intentions  ;  they  would  be 
given  up  when  the  treaty  of  peace 
was  signed,  and  we  had  withdrawn  our 
troops.  Such  were  the  blinds  put 
forward  by  that  same  Prince  Kung, 
brother  of  the  emperor  of  that  time  and 
uncle  of  the  present  occupier  of  the 
dragon  throne,  who  then,  as  now,  was 
at  the  head  and  front  of  the  negotia- 
tions. A  fortnight  had  been  wasted 
in  foolish  talk,  which  ended  in 
nothing ;  the  prisoners  had  not  been 
returned  ;  the  cold  weather  was  ap- 
proacliing,  and  on  the  5th  of  October 
Lord  Elgin  found  himself  obliged  to 
direct  the  troops  to  advance  upon 
Pekin. 

On  the  following  day  the  two  armies, 
marching  within  easy  distance  and 
sight  of  one  another,  soon  found  them- 
selves within  view  of  the  capital. 

Suddenly  the  French  were  missed*; 
and  now  occurred  a  circumstance  which 
caused  some  sore  feeling  at  the  time, 
and  much  discussion  in  the  future. 
The  French,  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
found  themselves  at  Yuen-Min-Yuen, 
the  emperor  of  China's  world-famed 
summer  palace,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  first  range  of  hills  about  five  miles 
to  the  north-west  of  the  capital.  They 
at  once  proceeded  to  pillage  it,  while 
our  cavalry  brigade,  which  had  lost 
touch  of  our  own  force  and  had  joined 
the  French,  occupied  itself  in  outpost 
duty  round  the  vast  enclosure  to  guard 
against  surprise.  As  for  the  rest  of 
our  force,  they  made  unavailing  search 


for  the  French  in  every  direction  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  day,  and 
when  night  fell  bivouacked  in  front  of 
Pekin  in  the  position  Sir  Hope  Grant 
had  previously  agreed  upon  with  Gen- 
eral Moutauban.  At  daybreak  on  the 
next  morning,  October  7th,  Colonel 
(now  Field-Marshal  Viscount)  Wolse- 
ley,  deputy  -  assistant  -  quartermaster- 
general,  was  sent  out  to  find  our  allies. 
Taking  an  escort  of  cavalry,  he  made  a 
cast  or  two  in  the  direction  of  the  sum- 
mer palace,  and  soon  hit  off  the  trail  of 
our  cavalry  and  of  the  French.  Fol- 
lowing it  up  for  some  miles,  he  came 
upon  our  busy  allies  at  Yuen-Min- 
Yuen,  and  then  returned  to  Pekin  to 
pilot  Lord  Elgin  and  Sir  Hope  Gnmt  to 
the  spot.  It  may  well  bo  that  Colonel 
Wolseley  made  a  shrewd  guess  as  to 
the  most  likely  direction  in  which  to 
make  his  casts,  and  certain  it  is  that  he 
was  very  quickly  successful. 

The  French  continued  their  plunder- 
ing, and  they  make  some  plausible  aud 
even  probable  excuses  as  to  how  the 
sacking  originally  commenced,  and 
other  palliations  (not  altogether  credit- 
able to  the  discipline  of  their  troops) 
as  to  why  it  continued  ;  but  neither 
one  nor  the  other  dispose  of  the  main 
question  wliy  they  were  there  at  all, 
seeing  that  it  was  our  day  for  marching 
in  front.  The  English  version  is,  that 
the  two  forces,  having  agreed  to  march 
in  two  columns  side  by  side,  the 
French  halted  on  the  way  until  the 
English  force  was  out  of  sight,  and 
then,  without  a  word  of  warning,  made 
a  flank  march  direct  on  the  summer 
palace,  leaving  the  English  to  do 
what  they  liked.  The  French  *  account 
states  that,  after  halting  parallel  with 
the  English  within  sight  of  Pekin, 
some  prisoners  were  captured  in  a 
neighboring  wood,  who  confessed  that 
a  Tartar  camp  of  ten  thousand  men 
was  close  at  hand ;  that  the  French 
column  at  once  unpiled  arms,  and 
marched  to  attack  the  left  of  the  camp, 
while  the  English  column,  marching 
ahead,  was  to  attack  the  right ;  that 
the  English  gradually  widened  the  dis- 

>  Journal  d'an  Interpr^te  en  Chine,  par  le  Cointe 
d'HerisBon ;  Paris,  1889. 
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tance  between  the  two  forces,  and 
were  finally  lost  to  view.  The  Tartar 
camp  was  found  to  be  evacuated,  and 
then  the  French  writer  goes  on  to  say, 
"A  few  minutes  afterwards,  an  aide- 
de-camp  of  Greneral  Grant's  arrived  to 
warn  the  French  commander-in-chief 
'  that,  according  to  information  obtiiine<1 
from  his  spies,  the  Tartar  army  had 
retired  to  Yuen-Min-Yuen."  He  fur- 
tlier  proceeds  to  make  the  surprising 
statement  that  '^  General  Grant  an- 
nounced that  he  was  going  there,  and 
prayed  his  colleague  to  go  there  loo  ;  " 
and  that  thereupon,  "  GenenU  Montau- 
ban  gave  the  necessary  orders  for  the 
march  to  Hai  Tien,  the  village  near  the 
palace." 

The  record  of  events  hardly  bears 
out  this  account.  At  the  lime  spoken 
of,  it  would  seem  that  the  English  had 
already  lost  touch  of  the  French,  were 
scouring  the  country  to  find  them,  and 
did  not  actually  find  them  until  they 
were  discovered  next  day  at  the 
summer  palace  by  Colonel  Wolseley. 
Therefore  an  aide-de-camp  could  not 
have  been  sent  to  them  with  instruc- 
tions to  proceed  there.  Again,  had 
there  been  any  order  given  or  request 
made  to  march  on  the  summer  palace, 
then  there  could  have  been  no  doubt  as 
to  where  the  French  column  was,  and 
there  would  have  been  no  need  to  look 
for  it. 

At  the  same  time,  I  must,  in  justice 
to  our  allies,  quote  a  sentence  from 
a  curt  diary  of  events,  written  on  a 
stained  sheet  of  thin  letter  paper, 
which  has  been  kindly  lent  to  me  by 
Professor  Douglas,  who  does  not  know 
by  whom  it  was  wiitten,  but  fancies  it 
may  have  been  the  work  of  our  com- 
mon friend  Charles  Gordon.  In  this 
view  I  share,  for  the  writing,  which  is 
well  known  to  me,  I  believe  to  be  his. 
The  sentence  runs  as  follows  :  *'  Octo- 
ber 5th  (6th  ?)  :  Pushed  on  to  the  Tar- 
tar camp  at  the  Anting  gate,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  city,  intending  to  ren- 
dezvous at  the  summer  palace  in  the 
evening.  The  British  general,  how- 
ever, changed  his  mind  and  halted  at 
the  Tishing  gale  after  the  Tartars  were 
driven  away,  but  the  French  pushed  on 


and  got  possession  of  the  chief  gate  of 
the  summer  palace,  which  was  defended 
by  some  eunuchs."  This  would  cer- 
tainly seem  to  throw  some  doubt  on  the 
original  destination  of  the  day's  march. 

Sir  Hope  Grant  joined  his  forces  to 
the  French  at  the  palace,  and  then  the 
removal  of  what  remained  of  the  valu- 
ables was  methodically  carried  out,  the 
soldiers  working  in  parties  under  their 
officers ;  a  prize  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, and  everything  which  had 
been  collected  was  sold  by  auction  at 
very  high  prices  for  the  benefit  of  the 
prize  fund. 

To  describe  the  splendors  of  the 
summer  palace  would  need  a  very  able 
pen.  I  have  heard  the  French  at 
Yuen-Min-Yuen  likened  to  bees  on  a 
summer  day,  going  and  coming,  yel- 
low with  gold  ornaments  and  imperial 
satins,  gold  watches  hanging  to  the 
buttons  of  their  uniforms,  their  pockets 
stuffed  with  splendid  embroideries  and 
trumpery  knick-knacks  mixed  with 
priceless  pearls  and  precious  stones, 
playing  magnificent  musical  boxes  as 
they  danced  with  excitement  upon  gor- 
geous silks  and  furs,  which  strewed  the 
ground  as  mere  dish-clouts  in  the  mud. 
At  hist  the  wealth  so  palled  upon  these 
busy  toilers  that,  tiring  of  the  work, 
they  turned  to  divert  themselves  with 
smashing  the  vast  mirrors  on  the  walls. 
It  was  the  very  delirium  of  loot  I 

The  French  writer,  from  whom  1 
have  already  quoted,  notices  the  curi- 
ous fact  that  many  of  his  countrymen 
were  more  attracted  by  a  mechanical 
or  clockwork  curiosity  than  by  the 
richest  jewels.  He  describes  the  din 
and  disturbance  of  the  following  night, 
when  the  whole  camp  rang  with  the 
drumming  of  toy  rabbits  to  the  shrill 
accompaniments  of  toy  monkeys  beat- 
ing cymbals,  flutes,  clarionets,  and  the 
singing  of  various  mechanical  birds  ; 
these  sounds,  with  the  striking  of 
alarum  clocks  and  the  repertory  of  a 
thousand  musical  boxes  in  every  key, 
were  mingled  with  the  sonorous  laugh- 
ter of  ces  gens  si  fadles  h  amnser. 
He  may  well  say  of  the  scene  that  it 
was  a  nightmare. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
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English  had  no  share  in  all  this.  It 
was  an  act  of  retaliation  in  which  we 
too  took  our  part,  and,  after  what  may 
be  called  tlie  official  clearance  was  over, 
some  valuable  prizes  were  found.  For 
instance,  on  asking  a  friend  who  had 
entered  with  the  cavalry  whether  he 
had  secured  anything  of  interest,  he 
leisurely  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket 
and  brought  out  a  loose  handful  of 
pearls,  some  as  large  as  the  end  of 
one's  third  finger,  quietly  observing, 
"  Yes,  I  got  a  few  of  these,  and  one  or 
two  other  odd  things."  One  of  the 
other  odd  things  was  a  skull,  supposed 
to  be  that  of  a  former  emperor,  lined 
inside  with  pure  gold,  and  standing  on 
a  solid  tripod  of  the  precious  metal, 
with  a  ladle  of  the  same  belonging  to 
it.  It  was  said  to  be  used,  on  certain 
festive  occasions,  as  a  punch-bowl. 
Then  there  was  the  lucky  individual 
who  stumbled  across  a  large  joss,  or 
sacred  image,  about  three  feet  and  a 
half  high,  which,  upset  from  its  pedes- 
tal, was  lying  on  the  floor  rejected  by 
all  comers  as  valueless.  But  the  lucky 
one  had  not  been  through  the  Indian 
Mutiny  for  nothing ;  a  touchstone 
came  from  his  pocket,  and  the  golden 
joss  found  its  way  to  England,  where 
a  sum,  variously  stated  at  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  rewarded 
the  intelligent  investigator.  A  pair  of 
chased  gold  claret-jugs  of  European 
make,  no  doubt  sent  out  as  a  present 
to  his  Celestial  Majesty,  came  into  the 
hands  of  an  acquaintance  for  the  mod- 
est price  of  a  sovereign  and  a  bottle  of 
whiskey.  Comte  d'Herisson  mentions 
that  his  orderly,  an  Arab  Spahi, 
brought  him  two  handfuls  of  pearls, 
which  he  refused,  but  which  a  brother 
officer  boufi^ht  for  a  bottle  of  brandy. 
True,  brandy  was  expensive,  and  cost 
a  hundred  francs  the  bottle  ;  but  the 
pearls  sold  afterwards  for  thirty-five 
thousand  francs.  Pearls  and  beauti- 
fully carved  lumps  of  ivory  seem  to 
have  been  the  favorite  ornaments, 
strung  loosely  on  to  the  embroidered 
iahliers^  or  ephods,  worn  in  front  by 
the  great  mandarins.  Most  of  the 
pearls  were  in  consequence  bored,  as 
is  usual  in  the  East. 


I  take  this  description  of  the  sum- 
mer palace  (which  I  visited  about  a 
week  after  the  sack)  from  Rennie's 
"  British  Arms  in  China." 

From  the  place  at  which  it  was  first  en- 
tered by  the  French  on  the  6th  of  October, 
it  was  at  least  six  or  seven  miles  before  the* 
last  building  was  reached  ;  over  this  large 
extent  of  ground  were  gardens,  palaces, 
temples,  and  pagodas  on  artificial  hills  ; 
some  of  them  three  or  four  hundred  feet 
in  height,  with  forest  trees  of  all  kinds 
covering  their  sides,  through  the  green 
foliage  of  which  were  seen  the  yellow  tiled 
roofs  of  the  various  imperial  residences. 
A  large  lake  lay  buried  in  the  midst  of 
these  wooded  hills,  with  two  or  three 
islands  on  it,  with  picturesque  buildings, 
joined  to  the  mainland  by  quaint  but  beau- 
tiful stone  bridges.  On  one  side  of  the 
lake,  extending  upwards  of  two  miles, 
winding  in  and  out  among  grottoes  and 
through  flower-gardens,  roofed  in  by  flow- 
ering creepers,  was  the  favorite  walk  of  the 
emperor  and  his  court ;  in  some  places, 
where  the  palaces  came  to  the  water's 
edge,  the  walk  was  carried  past  them  on  a 
light  and  beautiful  stone  terrace,  over- 
hanging the  lake.  There  were  forty  pal- 
aces in  all,  the  imperial  yellow  everywhere 
predominating,  even  to  the  tiles  of  the 
tumed-up  roofs,  as  indeed  did  the  five- 
clawed  dragon  in  all  the  ornamentation. 

The  lake  was  full  of  gold-fish  with 
many  beautiful  water-birds  on  it ;  and 
everywhere  about  the  place  ]x>amed 
little  Chinese  pug-dogs,  sniffing  discon- 
solately for  their  lost  mistresses.  But 
all  the  ladies  had  not  depailed,  as  an 
amusing  experience  of  Comte  d'Heris- 
son  proves.  Having  seen  enough  of 
looting,  he  strolled  into  the  park,  and 
jumping  into  a  lacquered  gondola 
rowed  off  to  inspect  an  island  palace 
in  the  middle  of  the  lake.  On  enter- 
ing the  chief  room,  which  was  fur- 
nished with  yellow  sofas,  like  Turkish 
divans,  he  thought  he  heanl  a  sound 
as  of  some  one  breathing.  With  his 
hand  on  his  sword-hilt  he  kicked  over 
one  of  the  sofas  which  seemed  rather 
bulky,  when  out  tumbled  a  lovely 
young  creature,  dressed  like  an  cm- 
press,  in  precious  embroidered  silk 
tisHue,  who  promptly  prostrated  herself 
with  her  back  to  the  intruder,  striking 
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her  forehead  on  the  ground,  and  dis- 
covering her  beautiful  back  tresses 
fastened  by  enormous  gold  pins  to 
niatcli  the  long  golden  nails  fitted  to 
every  finger.  When  she  had  been 
raised  and  reassured,  the  other  sofa 
seats  began  to  enlarge  themselves  little 
by  little,  and  shortly  the  young  inter- 
preter found  himself  surrounded  by 
twenty-seven  beauteous  damsels  of  the 
imperial  harem.  The  situation  was 
serious  ;  but  he  gallantly  took  charge 
and  ferried  them  across  the  lake,  nine 
at  a  time,  in  the  gondola,  disembark- 
ing them  out  of  sight  at  a  wash-house 
containing  a  gorgeous  Euglish  carriage 
(originally  sent  out  with  Lord  Macart- 
ney as  a  present  from  George  the 
Third  to  the  emperor,  and  apparently 
never  used),  and  finally  despatching 
them,  after  an  awkward  encounter 
with  one  of  his  own  sergeants,  who 
wished  to  share  the  spoil,  on  three 
carts  with  a  safe-conduct  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Jehol,  some  hundred  miles  to 
the  northward,  whither  their  imperial 
owner  had  precipitately  fled  a  few  days 
before. 

On  the  8th  of  October  the  army 
started  for  Pekin  ;  and  on  the  same 
day  Prince  Kuug  thought  fit  to  give 
up  the  prisonei-s,  or  rather  such  of 
them  as  remained  alive,  for  half  of 
them  had  been  tortured  to  death  or 
murdered  in  cold  blood.  It  was  only 
then  that  we  learned  from  the  lips  of 
the  living  the  fiendish  treatment  to 
which  they  had  been  subjected.  Tied 
with  new  ropes,  and  manacled  hand 
and  foot,  they  were  thrown  into  an 
open  barred  court  at  Pekin,  and  there 
left  without  food,  exposed  to  the 
hot  sun  by  day  and  to  the  trying  cold 
of  night.  A  sentry  was  placed  in  the 
court,  who  kicked  them  if  they  spoke, 
and  forced  filth  into  their  mouths  if 
they  asked  for  food.  Crowds  came  to 
gaze  upon  them  through  the  bars ; 
water  was  poured  upon  the  green 
ropes  to  tighten  them,  until  they  cut 
into  the  flesh,  and  the  hands  and 
fingers  swelled  aud  burst,  exposing 
the  bones  of  the  wiist,  until  at  last 
gangrene  set  in.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  some  went  mad,  and  after  days 


of   delirium    died,  their  bodies  being 
left   with    the  living  for  many  days  ; 
others   were   murdered   outright,    and 
their  bodies  thrown  through  a  window 
into  a  pigsty.    Mr.  Parkes,  Mr.  Loch^ 
and  one  Sikh  were  taken  direct  to  Pe- 
kin,  thrown   Into    the  filthy  common 
prison   with    murderers  and  burglars^ 
but   in    different   dens ;    heavy    irons 
were  fitted  round  their  waists,  necks^ 
hands,  and  feet,  and  they  were  fastened 
to  a  beam  overhead  by  a  massive  chain. 
Mr.  Parkes  was  frequently  dragged  out 
for  interrogation  in  the  dead  of  night, 
and    constantly    threatened    with    ex- 
ecution ;    the    mandanns    would    not 
believe  that  he  could  not  stop  the  ad- 
vance of  the  British  army  aud  himself 
arrange  the  terms  of  peace.    After  four 
days  he  was  taken  out  of  the  common 
jail  and  given  a  separate  room,  eight 
feet    square,  to    share  with    his  four 
jailers.    This  change  of  treatment  was 
caused  by  the  supersession  of  the  man- 
darin who  had  planned  the  treachery 
at  Tung-Chow  by  Prince  Kung,  a  more 
enlightened  man  as  Chinese  mandarins 
go,  although  quite  young  at  the  time. 
While  in  the  prison  a  pathetic  attempt 
had  been  made  by  Messrs.  Parkes  and 
Loch  to  communicate  with  one  another 
by  saying  '*  God  save  the  Queen,"  but 
after  the   first  note  their  voices    had 
broken    with    uncontrollable    emotion. 
Among  the  thrilling  incidents  of  these 
days  of  anxious  expectation   was  the 
discovery  in  a  package  of  clothes,  sent 
by   their    friends  at   the   camp,  of   a 
worked  handkerchief  and  embroidered 
dress-shirt.    Such  strange   articles  for 
two  prisoners  aroused  Mr.  Loch^s  sus- 
picions, and  he  discovered  a  sentence 
in  Hindustani,  almost  invisibly  worked 
round  in  the  embroideiy,  announcing 
that  the  bombardment  would  begin  on 
the  third  day,  aud  asking  for  the  exnct 
position    of    their    place   of  captivity. 
One  may  conceive  how  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  the  prisonera  rose  and  fell  a* 
they  read  ;  how  the  zeal  of  their  friend 
was  weighed  against  the  risk  of  instant 
death  on   the  sound  of  the   first  gun. 
"  That  shot,"  said   Hang-ki   "  will  be 
the  signal  for  your  execution."     It  wa» 
made  very  plain  to  them  that  British 
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bombs  would  be  answered  by  pris- 
oners' beads.  A  few  days  afterwards 
ibey  were  again  warned  for  execution 
tbat  evening,  and  wrote  tbeir  farewell 
lettera,  but  were  once  more  reprieved 
until  tbe  morrow.  Eventually,  on  tbe 
twenty-first  day  of  tbeir  captivity,  tbey 
were  put  into  carts,  witb  tbe  cuilains 
drawn,  told  not  to  sbow  themselves, 
and  sent  out  of  tbe  city  tbrou^b  an 
immense  crowd,  passing  tbe  great  gsite 
and  finding  tbemselves  in  tbe  presence 
of  tbe  first  Euglisb  sentry  just  fifteen 
minutes  before  tbe  emperor's  warrant 
for  tbeir  execution  arrived  from  Jebol. 
Notbing  could  bave  prevented  tbat 
warrant  being  instantly  carried  out,  so 
that  had  tbe  smallest  bilcb  or  delay 
occurred  tbeir  lives  would,  after  all, 
have  been  sacriticed.  As  it  was,  tbey 
owed  them  almost  entirely  to  tbe  good 
offices  of  Hang-ki.  Twenty-six  En- 
glish and  Sikhs  bad  been  entrapped  at 
Tung-Chow,  and  thirteen  Frenchmen. 
Of  these,  only  eleven  English  and  six 
French  were  restored  alive.* 

The  two  armies  had  quartered  them- 
selves in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  out- 
side tlie  Anting  gate,  and  the  difficulty 
now  was  to  find  any  one  to  negotiate 
with.  All  the  principal  mandarins  had 
taken  care  of  tbemselves  and  gone 
away,  leaving  only  seven  or  eight  in- 
significant officials  in  the  city,  who  had 
neither  the  power  nor  the  wish  to  act. 
Tbe  situation  was  embarrassing,  for, 
given  tbe  city  in  our  possession,  which 
was  an  easy  matter  now,  still  there 
would  be  no  one  to  treat  with,  and  our 
object  was,  not  to  have  tbe  capital  of 
China  upon  our  bands,  but  to  get  the 
treaty  signed  ere  the  severity  of  winter 
set  in  and  prevented  our  leaving  tbe 
country  by  the  Peibo,  which  is  a  frozen 
river  for  fully  three  months  in  the 
year.  General  Ignatieff,  tbe  Russian 
minister  in  Pekin,  put  matters  on  a 
better  footing.  He  sent  for  the  small 
mandarins  who  were  left,  impressed 
upon  them  the  gravity  of  tbe  situation, 
told  them  they  would  have  tbe  city 
taken  and  burned  before  their  eyes  if 
they  did  not  act  at  once,  and  eventu- 

^  See  Life  of  Sir  Harry  Parkes ;  two  toIs.  Lon- 
don, 18M. 


ally  succeeded  in  getting  them,  with 
fear  and  trembling,  lo  find  and  recall 
Prince  Kung  to  treat  for  peace.  In 
the  meanwhile,  the  English  siege-guns 
having  arrived  (tbe  French  had  only 
field-pieces),  everything  was  prepared 
for  breaching  tbe  wall,  unless  tbe  An- 
ting gate  were  given  up  to  the  allies  as 
security  for  the  goo<l  faith  of  the  Chi- 
nese, while  the  ambassadors  entered 
the  city  to  sign  the  treaty. 

At  twelve  o'clock  on  the  13th  of 
October  the  guns  were  to  open,  unless 
tbe  gate  were  surrendered.  As  the 
time  approached  there  was  no  sign 
from  within  the  city.  The  scene  was 
an  interesting  one :  the  field  and 
breaching  batteries  were  in  position  ; 
tbe  gunners,  nothing  loth,  stood  to 
their  guns,  already  sponged  out  and 
run  back  preparatory  to  loading ;  the 
officers  awaited  the  order  to  com- 
mence ;  General  Sir  Bobert  Napier 
stood,  watch  in  hand,  counting  the 
minutes,  as  every  field-glass  was 
directed  to  the  gate  and  every  eye 
turned  in  the  same  direction.  The 
minute  hand  bad  marked  five  minutes 
to  twelve  ;  tbe  order  was  almost  on  the 
lips  of  the  general,  when  Colonel  Ste- 
phenson (now  General  Sir  Frederick 
Stephenson,  G.C.B.)  galloped  up,  and 
announced  the  surrender.  A  few  sec- 
onds later  the  Anting  Mun  was  thrown 
open,  and  tbe  Sixty-Seventh  Begiment 
with  tbe  Eighth  Punjaubees  entered 
tbe  imperial  city. 

Guards  were  at  once  mounted  on  the 
walls,  of  which  we  and  our  allies  occu- 
pied about  two  miles.  Field-guns 
were  placed  near  the  gate,  so  as  to 
command  the  inner  approaches  from 
tbe  city,  and  the  position  generally 
placed  in  a  state  of  defence. 

Prince  Kung,  assured  of  his  own 
safety,  bad  returned  to  Pekin ;  but 
even  at  this  crisis,  when  the  guns  were 
ready  to  open  upon  tbe  city,  it  was  the 
same  old  story,  and  every  effort  was 
made  to  postpone  giving  up  the  gate. 
It  had  to  be,  however,  and  on  tbe  24th 
of  October  Lord  Elgin  entered  tbe  city 
in  <rreat  pomp,  with  an  escort  of  five 
hundred  men,  and  proceeded  to  tlie 
Board   of   Ceremonies,  where  Prince 
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Kung,  with  the  usual  formalities,  at- 
tached the  great  seal  of  the  empire  to 
the  treaty,  which  was  thereupon  signed 
and  exchanged.  Four  days  Inter  the 
French  treaty  was  signed,  Baron  Gros 
proceeding  to  the  Board  of  Ceremonies 
in  a  sedan-chair,  which  to  the  eyes  of 
the  Celestials,  accustomed  to  this  mode 
of  conveyance  for  their  own  high  offi- 
cials, was  possibly  a  more  impressive 
and  dignitied  fashion  than  riding.  A 
house  was  set  apart  for  our  permnueut 
embassy  ;  Mr.  Adkins,  a  student-iuter- 
preter,  who  volunteered  to  remain  in 
Pekin  for  the  winter,  took  possession 
of  it ;  and  on  the  9th  of  November, 
Lord  Elgin,  Sir  Hope  Grant,  and  Mr. 
Bruce  (our  minister  elect  to  the  court 
of  China)  quitted  Pekin.  and  the  war 
of  1860  was  over. 

Before  the  army  quitted  Pekin  Gren- 
eral  Michers  division  was  sent  to  burn 
what  remained  of  the  summer  palace, 
as  a  lasting  mark  of  retribution  for  the 
savage  treachery  planned  and  carried 
out  by  the  rulers  of  the  country.  The 
people,  with  whom  we  had  no  quarrel, 
their  homes,  and  their  property  were 
left  uninjured  ;  but  it  was  very  neces- 
sary to  leave  some  mark  of  our  pres- 
ence as  victors  which  would  be  visible 
to  all.  Every  day  we  were  hearing  of 
proclamations  to  the  effect  that  we  had 
petitioned  and  been  allowed  as  a  favor 
to  advance  and  see  Pekin,  and  had 
afterwanls  received  permission  to  with- 
draw, with  similar  nonsense,  which 
would  be,  and  no  doubt  was,  readily 
believed  by  the  country  folk.  With 
them,  however,  we  were  on  the  best  of 
terms,  and  they  invariably  furnished 
markets  for  us  and  brought  in  supplies. 

The  war  was  over,  but  a  large  in- 
demnity (two  million  sterling)  had  to 
be  paid  by  the  Chinese  government, 
and  to  the  families  of  the  murdered 
prisoners  one  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
Until  this  was  handed  over,  and  our 
minister  safely  installed  at  Pekin,  a 
strong  brigade,  consisting  of  three  in- 
fantry regiments  (including  the  Thirty- 
First,  of  which  I  was  then  adjuUmt), 
Fane's  Horse,  two  batteries  of  artillery, 
anil  some  military  train,  under  Briira- 
dier-Generai  (now  Sir  Charles)  Stanley, 


occupied  the  city  of  Tien-tsin,  where 
they  were  soon  cut  off  by  frost  and 
snow  from  all  communication  with  the 
outer  world  for  the  succeeding  four 
months.  The  climate  is  a  severe  one, 
the  thermometer  constantly  falling  be- 
low zero,  but  as  there  is  little  wind  and 
less  moisture  it  is  healthy  and  very 
bearable.  Fur-lined  patrol  jackets  and 
fur  caps  were  the  order  of  the  diiy,  and 
the  Sikhs  in  their  sheepskin  tunics, 
with  the  wool  next  the  body,  seemed  to 
get  on  very  well.  We  were  there  for 
two  winters,  and  on  some  future  occa- 
sion I  may  perhaps  give  a  short  ac- 
count of  how  we  amused  ourselves. 
So  long  as  towns  and  villages,  which 
are  numerous,  could  be  occupied,  I  can 
conceive  it  being  quite  a  possible 
country  for  a  winter  campaign,  as  all 
the  canals  are  frozen,  and  the  country 
is  open  and  hard  for  the  transport  to 
pass. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  perhaps  express 
the  opinion  that,  although  we  won  our 
battles  easily,  and  things  seem  now  to 
be  going  all  one  way  for  the  Japanese, 
still  John  Chinaman  is  an  excellent 
fighting  man  if  properly  armed  and 
decently  led.  He  possesses  qualities 
especially  fitting  him  for  a  soldier. 
He  has  no  fear  of  death  ;  he  is  strong 
and  of  good  physique,  can  live  upon 
much  less  than  a  European,  is  frugal, 
patient  beyond  belief,  hard-working, 
pei-severing,  good-tempered,  amenable 
to  training  and  severe  discipline,  and 
not  resentful  of  rebuke.  He  is  a  good 
marcher  and  accustomed  to  carry  heavy 
weights,  is  habitunted  in  the  north  to 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  ;  and, 
lastly,  he  has  that  stubborn  persistence 
so  valuable  in  a  soldier.  All  this  can 
be  easily  proved  ;  but  the  way  in 
which  the  Chinamen  stuck  to  their 
wretched  guns,  fighting  them  until 
they  were  cut  down  or  killed  at  their 
posts,  and  the  way  in  which  Gordon's 
ever  victorious  army  (which  was 
largely  officered  by  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates  of  my  own  regi- 
ment) fought  against  the  Taipings, 
should  be  a  sufficient  voucher.  On 
quilting  China,  in  1863,  after  three  and 
a  half  years'  experience  of  the  country 
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and  its  people,  I  remember  thinking 
that  I  couhl  wish  for  nothing  better,  as 
a  soldier,  than  a  brigade  of  trained 
Chinese  well  armed  and  officered  by 
Europeans.  It  is  the  system  which  is 
at  fault,  not  the  material. 


From  The  AtiieniBiim. 
CARLYLE*S    INTERVIEW    WITH    THE 
QUEEN. 

The  subjoined  account  was  written 
by  Carlyle  to  his  sister  Jean,  the  wife 
of  the  late  Dr.  Aitken,  of  Dumfries. 
For  sufficient  reasons  it  has  been  with- 
held from  publication,  and  it  is  only 
now  that  we  are  enabled  to  give  the 
interesting  epistle  to  the  public  :  — 

Chelsea,  March  11th,  1889. 

Dear  Jean,  —  Mary,  I  find,  has  in- 
serted for  you  a  small  letter  along  with 
the  one  that  belongs  to  the  doctor.  I 
have  nothing  of  my  own  in  the  form  of 
news  beyond  what  that  '^  child  of  Na- 
ture "  will  have  said. 

All  busy  here,  —  March  winds 
"  snell "  as  possible  (one's  new  cape 
not  useless)  but  not  unwholesome ; 
fine,  dry,  and  cold,  instead  of  the  wet, 
tepid  puddle  we  have  long  had,  and,  in 
consequence,  sleep  a  little  better  than 
then. 

But  my  present  business  is  to  tell 
you  exclusively  of  the  queeu'S  inter- 
view, for  which  great  object  I  have 
only  a  few  minutes.  Swift  then,  if  my 
poor  hand  but  would  !  "  Interview  " 
took  place  this  day  gone  a  week. 
Nearly  a  week  before  that  the  dean 
and  deaness  (who  is  called  Lady  Au- 
gusta Stanley,  once  Bruce,  an  active, 
hard  and  busy  woman)  drove  up  here, 
and,  in  a  solemnly-mysterious,  half- 
quizzical  manner,  invited  me  for 
Thursday,  4th,  at  5  p.m.,  —  *'  must 
come  ;  a  veiy  high,  indeed  highest  per- 
sonage has  long  been  desirous,"  etc., 
etc.  I  saw  well  enough  it  was  the 
queen's  incognitay  and  briefly  agreed 
to  come.  "  Half  past  four,  come  you," 
and  then  went  their  ways. 

Walking  up  at  the  set  time  I  was 
ushered  into  that  long  drawing-room 
in  their  monastic  edifice.    I  found  no 


Stanley  yet  there  ;  only  at  the  further 
end  a  tall  old  year-polo  (?)  of  a  Mrs. 
Grote,  the  most  wooden-headed  woman 
I  know  in  London,  or  the  world,  who 
thinks  herself  very  clever,  etc.,  and  the 
sight  of  whom  led  me  to  expect  Mr. 
too,  and  perhaps  others,  as  accordingly 
in  a  few  minutes  fell  out.  Grote  and 
wife.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  ditto. 
Browning  and  myself ;  that  I  saw  to 
be  our  party.  "  Better  than  nothing," 
thought  I,  *' these  will  take  off  the 
edge  of  the  thing,  if  edge  there  be,"  — 
which  it  hadn't,  nor  threatened  to 
have. 

The  Stanleys  and  we  were  all  in  a 
flow  of  talk,  and  some  flunkeys  had 
done  setting  coffee-pots  and  tea-cups  of 
a  sublime  pattern,  when  her  Majesty, 
punctual  to  the  minute,  glided  in,  es- 
corted by  her  dame-in-waiting  (a  Duch- 
ess Dowager  of  Athol),  and  by  the 
Princess  Louise,  decidedly  a  very  pretty 
young  lady,  and  clever  too,  as  I  found 
out  in  talking  to  her  afterwards.  The 
queen  came  softly  forward,  a  kindly 
little  smile  on  her  face,  gently  shook 
hands  with  all  the  three  women,  gently 
acknowledged  with  a  nod  the  silent 
bows  of  us  male  monsters  ;  and  directly 
in  her  presence  every  one  was  at  ease 
again.  She  is  a  comely  little  lady,  with 
a  pair  of  kind,  clear,  and  intelligent 
grey  eyes  ;  still  looks  almost  young  (in 
spite  of  one  broad  wrinkle  which  shows 
on  each  cheek  occasionally)  ;  is  still 
plump  ;  has  a  fine,  low  voice,  soft ;  in- 
deed, her  whole  manner  is  melo<Uously 
perfect.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a 
politer  little  woman  ;  nothing  the  least 
imperious  ;  all  gentle,  all  sincere,  look- 
ing unembarrassing,  —  rather  attrac- 
tive even  ;  makes  you  feel,  too  (if  you 
have  any  sense  in  you),  that  she  is 
queen. 

After  a  little  word  to  each  of  us  —  to 
me  it  was,  *'  Sorry  you  did  not  see  my 
daughter"  (Princess  of  Prussia),  or 
^*'  all  sorry,"  perhaps  so  ;  which  led  us 
to  Potsdam,  Berlin,  etc.,  for  an  instant 
or  two.  To  Sir  Charles  Lyell  I  heard 
her  say  "gold  in  Sutherland," — but 
quickly  and  delicately  cut  him  short  in 
responding.  To  Browning,  *'Are  you 
writing    anything?"    (who    has    just 
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been  publishing  the  absurdest  things  I) 
To  Grote  I  did  not  hear  what  she  said, 
but  it  was  touch  aud  go  wilh  every- 
body,—  Majesty  visibly  wiihout  inter- 
est, or  nearly  so,  of  her  own. 

After  this,  coffee  (very  black  and 
muddy)  was  handed  round,  queen  aud 
three  women  taking  seats,  queen  in  the 
corner  of  a  sofa,  lady  deaness  in  oppo- 
site corner,  Mrs.  Grote  in  a  chair  iniriir 
sively  close  to  Majesty  ;  Lady  Lye  11 
modestly  at  the  diagonal  corner  ;  we 
others  obliged  to  stand  and  hover 
within  call. 

Coffee  fairly  done.  Lady  Augusta 
called  me  gently  to  come  and  speak  to 
her  Majesty.  I  obeyed,  fii*st  asking, 
as  an  old,  iufirmish  man,  Majesty's 
permission  to  sit,  which  was  graciously 
conceded.  Nothing  of  the  least  signifi- 
cance was  said,  nor  needed  ;  however, 
my  bit  of  dialogue  went  very  well. 
"  What  part  of  Scotland  I  came  from  ?  " 
'*  Dumfries  (where  Majesty  might  as 
well  go  sometimes).  Carlisle,  Catr 
Lewely  a  place  of  about  the  antiquity  of 
King  Solomon  (according  to  Milton)  " 
whereat  Majesty  smiled.  Border  bal- 
lads and  old  James  Pool  slightly  alluded 
to,  not  by  name.  Glasgow,  and  graiid- 
father's  ride  thither,  ending  in  more 
psalms,  and  streets  vacant  at  9|  f.m. 
—  hanl,  sound  Presbyterian  root  of 
what  has  now  shot  up  to  such  a  mon- 
strously ugly  cabbage  tree  and  hemlock 
tree  I  all  which  Majesty  seemed  to  take 
rather  well ;  whereupon  Mrs.  Grote 
rose  goo<l-nntured]y  and  brought  for- 
ward her  husband  cheek  by  jowl  with 
Majesty,  who  evidently  did  not  care 
a  straw  for  him,  but  kindly  asked  — 
*' Writing  anything?"  and  one  heard, 
*'  Aristotle,  now  that  I  have  done  with 
Plato"  (but  only  for  a  minimum  of 
time).  Majesty  herself  (and  I  think 
apropos  of  some  question  about  my 
shaky  hand)  said  something  about  her 
own  difficulty  in  wrhing  to  dictation, 
which  brought  forward  Lady  Lyell  and 
husband,  mutually  used  to  the  opera- 
tion ;  after  which,  talk  becoming  quite 
trivial.  Majesty  gracefully  retired  wilh 
Lady  Ausjusta,  and,  in  ten  minutes 
more,  retuiiied,  to  receive  our  farewell 
bows,  which,  too,  she  did  very  prettily. 


and  sailed  out  as  if  moving  on  skates, 
and  bending  her  head  to  us  with  a 
smile. 

By  the  underground  railway  I  was 
home  before  7,  and  out  of  the  adven- 
ture, with  only  a  headache  of  little  mo- 
ment. 

Froude  tells  me  there  are  foolish 
myths  about  the  poor  business,  espe- 
cially about  my  share  of  it ;  but  this  is 
the  real  truth,  worth  to  me  in  strictest 
truth,  all  hut  nothing^  in  the  myths  less 
than  nothing. 

Tell  the  Dr.  I  intended  writing  him, 
but  it  is  already  (horrible  to  think  I)  a 
quarter  past  4. 

Adieu,  dear  Sister, 

Yours  ever,  T.  C. 


From  Public  Opinion. 
PLATO  AS  A  FORERUNNER  OF  CHRIST. 

Passages  in  Plato's  writings  which 
some  of  the  early  Christian  fathers 
attributed  to  divine  inspiration,  and 
which  others  attributed  to  a  supposed 
acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, have  not  lost  their  interest  with 
the  lapse  of  years.  The  latest  defence 
of  his  right  to  the  title,  **  the  fore- 
runner of  Christ,"  appears  in  DaTiske- 
ren,  of  Denmark.  The  more  striking 
similarities  between  Plato's  writings 
and  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  are  set 
forth  as  follows  :  — 

If  we  say,  with  Pressens^,  "  Greek 
philosophy  was  a  preparation  for 
Christianity,  and  we  do  not  seek  in  it 
a  substitute  for  the  Gospel,"  we  shall, 
as  he  also  said,  be  in  no  danger  of 
overstating  its  grandeur  in  order  to 
estimate  its  real  value.  ...  In  a  gen- 
eral way  we  say  that  the  propsedeutic 
office  of  Grecian  philosophy  was  to 
destroy  the  polytheistic  notions  of  the 
nations  and  to  substitute  the  theistio 
idea  in  a  spiritual  form.  Plato  con- 
tributed very  much  to  this  end  by  en- 
forcing and  enlarging  the  Socratic 
^*  know  thyself."  That  maxim  intro- 
verts the  mental  gaze.  In  conscious- 
ness are  revealed  the  universal  and 
necessary  principles.  From  these  ab- 
solute ideas  Plato  ascends  to  an  Ahso- 
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lute  Being,  the  author  of  all.  This 
absolute  being  is  Goodness,  God.  Plato 
will  not  tolerate  images  of  God.  He 
will  not  even  allow  the  education  of 
youth  to  include  '^  the  stories  which 
Hesio<l  and  Homer  and  other  poets  told 
us."  God  is  the  "Supreme  Mind," 
"  incorporeal  "  and  "  unchangeable," 
*'  eternal "  and  the  **  source  of  all  or- 
der and  beauty." 

But  Plato  goes  much  further.  His 
teachings  awaken  and  enthrone  con- 
science as  a  law  of  duty,  and  that  in- 
volves the  elevation  and  purification  of 
the  moral  idea.  To  aspire  after  per- 
fection of  moral  existence,  to  secure 
assimilation  to  God,  is  Plato's  aspira- 
tion. He  has  justly  been  called  "  the 
great  apostle  of  the  moral  idea."  Such 
teachings  were  slarlling  to  a  corrupt 
society,  where  all  faith  in  a  beneficent, 
overruling  Providence  was  lost.  Such 
a  society  had  need  to  be  "called  to 
order"  preparatoiy  to  the  coming  of 
the  Lord.  And  Plato  was  its  John  the 
Baptist.  He  affirms  again  and  again 
that  mfin  cannot  by  himself  rise  to 
purity  and  goodness.  *' Virtue  is  not 
natural  to  man,  neither  is  it  to  be 
learned,  but  it  comes  to  us  by  a  divine 
influence.  Virtue  is  the  gift  of  God  in 
those  who  possess  it."  That  "  gift  of 
God  "  was  about  to  be  bestowed  in  ful- 
ness of  power  and  blessing  through  the 
coming  of  Jesus  Christ,  "  the  desire  of 
the  nations."  We  clearly  see  "  the 
feeling  after  God  "  in  these  longings  of 
Plato.  From  him  the  "desire  of  the 
nations  "  spread  to  all  Greece,  for  all 
looked  to  him  as  a  prophet  of  the  new, 
though  they  did  not  understand  him. 

Plato  went  further  yet ;  indeed  the 
idea  of  an  Incarnation  was  not  un- 
familiar to  the  heathen  mind.  The 
incarnations  of  Brahm,  particularly 
that  of  Vishnu,  the  seccmd  pei*son  of 
the  Hindu  Trinurti  [Trinity]  were 
known  far  and  wide.  Greek  mythology 
abounded  in  meUimorphoses.  It  was, 
therefore,  quite  natural  that  the  people 
of  Lystra,  when  they  saw  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  should  say,  "  The  gods  have 
come  down  to  us  in  the  likeness  of 
men."  The  idea  of  incarnation  had 
become  so  common  that  we  find  it  in 


poetry.  Virgil,  the  Roman  poet,  who 
was  contemporary  with  Christ,  seems 
to  re-echo  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  :  — 

The  last  age  decreed  by  the  Fates  is  come. 
And  a  new  frame  of  all  things  does  begin  ; 
A  holy  progeny  from  heaven  descends 
Auspicious  in  his  birth,  which  puts  an  end 
To  the  iron  age,  and  from  which  shall  rise 
A  golden  age,  most  glorious  to  behold. 

Plato  contemplates  with  sadness  the 
fallen  state  of  man.  In  the  "Phsd- 
drus "  he  describes  man's  original 
purity  and  happiness,  and  laments 
"  this  happy  life,  which  we  forfeited 
by  our  transgression."  To  restore  this 
lost  image  of  holiness  is  the  work  of 
God  ;  man  cannot  do  it  himself.  "  Vir- 
tue is  the  gift  of  God."  Plato  thus 
discovered  the  need  of  a  Saviour ;  he 
saw  clearly  the  desire  of  the  human 
heart  for  a  Saviour.  But  he  did  not 
predict  his  coming  ;  at  least  not  in  very 
emphatic  terms.  He  hints  at  a  "con- 
queror of  sin,"  an  "  assuager  of  pain," 
an  "averter  of  evil."  .  .  . 

Since  the  time  of  the  fathers  it  has 
been  customary  to  read  the  story  of 
the  crucifixion  in  Plato's  "  Kepublic," 
where  is  discussed  the  question.  Which 
is  the  happier  life,  that  of  the  just 
man  persecuted  as  a  criminal,  or  of  die 
unjust  man  honored  and  apparently 
successful  in  all  his  undertakings  ? 
"There  will  be  no  difficulty,"  said 
Glaucon,  "  in  ascertaining  what  life 
will  be  the  lot  of  either.  It  shall  be 
told,  then  ;  and  even  if  it  should  be 
told  with  more  than  unusual  blnntness, 
think  not  that  it  is  I  who  tell  it,  Soc- 
rates, but  those  who  prefer  injustice  to 
justice.  These,  then,  will  say,  that  the 
just  man  thus  situated  —  considered  as 
a  criminal  —  will  be  scourged,  tortured, 
fettered,  have  his  eyes  burned  out,  and, 
lastly,  suffering  all  manner  of  evil,  will 
be  crucified  ;  and  he  will  know,  too, 
that,  in  the  common  opinion,  a  man 
should  desire  not  to  &e,  but  to  appear y 
just.  .  .  .  The  other,  on  the  contrary, 
holds  the  magistraey  in  the  Slate  .  .  . 
marries  .  .  .  succeeds,  etc."  There  is 
no  real  reason  to  believe  that  Plato  had 
read  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah.  .  .  . 

When  we  consider  this  delineation  of 
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the  Son  of  GUkI,  and  Plato^s  declaration 
that  man  should  assimilate  himself  to 
the  Deity  ;  that  God  is  the  source  of 
good,  hut  not  of  evil,  and  that  regen- 
eration is  a  gift  of  God  ;  that  the  soul 
is  immortal,  and  that  there  is  a  future 
retribution  for  all,  we  are  justified  in 
calling  Plato  a  forerunner  of  Christ. 


From  The  niostrated  London  News. 
OLD  SUNDAY  READING. 

Sunday  is  no  longer  kept,  in  literary 
matters,  with  the  old  strictness.  In 
the  childhood  of  men  now  middle- 
aged,  books  which  were  reckoned 
really  "Sunday  books"  were  neither 
numerous  nor  entertaining.  Still,  few 
could  deny  that  Wesley^ s  Magazine  or 
the  Arminian  Magazine  was  a  Sunday 
book.  Appantions  run  wild  in  the 
wastes  of  the  Arminian  Magazine, 
"  With  my  latest  breath "  (says  the 
editor)  "  will  I  bear  my  testimony 
against  giving  up  to  Infidels  one  great 
proof  of  the  Invisible  world  ;  I  mean 
that  of  Witchcraft  and  Apparitions.  I 
do  not  think  any  unprejudiced  man  can 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  following  nar- 
rative." Professor  Huxley,  one  fears, 
will  not  be  so  "  unprejudiced "  as  to 
accept  "The  Evil  Spirit  of  Mascon," 
however  Mr.  Robert  Boyle,  F.R.S., 
found  that  it  overthrew  his  "settled 
indisposedness  to  believe  strange 
things."  M.  Du  Moulin,  the  trans- 
lator of  the  tale  from  Pereaud,  thinks 
that  Satan  is  shy  of  showing  himself, 
for  fear  he  should  convince  Atheists, 
and,  indeed,  this  consideration  must  be 
a  great  check  on  his  activity.  How- 
ever, at  Mascon,  in  1612,  he  could  not 
refrain,  but  drew  a  lady's  curtains 
with  great  noise  and  violence  ;  he  also 
pulled  her  blankets  off,  knocked  on  all 
the  walls,  and  so  disturbed  a  Protes- 
tant minister  that  he  called  in  M. 
Fran9ois  Tornus,  a  notary  and  a  Cath- 
olic. At  first,  for  his  own  reasons, 
Satan  would  not  show  off  before  mem- 
bers of  the  Church,  but,  in  about  a 
week,  he  took  to  whistling,  and  even 
sang  a  little  song  about  one  and  ten- 
pence.    He  next  gossiped  very  freely 


in  a  human  voice,  and  plucked  objects 
out  of  people's  hands,  "  with  other  in- 
dications of  innocent  mirth,"  as  Lord 
Chesterfield  says  of  Mr.  William  Her- 
bert's practical  jokes.  He  threw 
stones  about  but  hurt  nobody,  and 
never  tore  any  books.  Even  the 
Bishop  of  Mascon  was  interested  in 
him,  and  he  finally  left  the  house  with- 
out doing  any  mischief.    That  is  all. 

John  and  Ann  Lambert  of  Winling- 
tou,  were  also  vexed  by  a  bogle  in 
December,  1758.  They  had  taken  the 
house  of  Mr.  Henry  Cooke,  a  Catholic, 
lately  deceased.  The  sprite  began 
with  rattling  the  latch  and  beating  the 
walls  ;  then  he  appeared  as  a  man  in 
grave-clothes  ;  next  as  a  square  light, 
framing  the  face,  "as  while  as  chalk," 
of  a  man.  This  was  not  in  Mr. 
Cooke's  house,  but  in  another,  to 
which  the  Lamberts  had  retreated. 
Here  the  spectre  jumped  on  Mi*s. 
Lambert,  and  "came"  in  a  8ur])lice, 
with  a  wig,  saying  **  Meet  me  at  one 
o'clock,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
want,"  but  he  never  did  tell.  Next  he 
made  a  noise  as  of  heavy  artillery,  and 
appeared  in  a  working  dress.  Pres- 
ently he  took  to  throwing  the  little 
children  about  the  room,  and  shaking 
the  bed.  The  afflicted  parents  re- 
moved to  a  third  house,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  town,  where  he  scratched, 
and  showed  a  great  light.  He  then, 
for  the  fii'st  time  in  this  "  variety  en- 
tertainment," appeared  as  the  late  Mr.. 
Cooke,  and  he  made  a  noise  like  grind- 
ing a  hand-mill.  He  next  "  killed  a 
cat  in  an  uncommon  manner,"  but 
what  uncommon  method  of  killing  a 
cat  he  adopted  we  do  not  learn.  Now 
he  showed  as  a  "  brown  and  white 
calf,"  and  next  disappeared  under  the 
bolster  as  "  a  small  black  four-footed 
beast."  The  calf,  by  the  way,  swelled 
to  the  size  of  a  horse,  **  swelling  wisi- 
bly  before  their  wery  eyes."  Mr. 
Lambert  now  saw  him  as  Henry 
Cooke,  standing  beside  the  fire.  This 
was  the  day  before  the  account  was 
written,  and  we  are  not  informed  as  to 
whether  this  very  versatile  sprite  per- 
severed in  his  manifestations. 

The    Arminian    Magazine   presently 
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tells  us  bow  to  cure  children  of  sleep- 
walking. It  suffices  to  place  a  tub  of 
cold  water  iu  Ibeir  rooms.  If  tbey 
once  walk  into  ihai^  they  will  be  cured 
of  somnambulism.  At  Newry,  in  Ire- 
land, Frances  and  Elizabeth  Dixon 
were  much  disturbed  from  1779  till 
1786.  A  dog  **  appeared,"  and  **a 
little  old  man's  head."  Their  own  dog 
was  much  alarmed,  and  died.  Their 
cat  "  struggled  with  some  invisible 
agent,"  and  "scratched  Fanny  Dixon 
terribly."  Stones  were  thrown  about, 
and  poor  Fanny  was  badly  hit.  An  in- 
visible hand  tugged  at  her  petticoats  ; 
unseen  persons  walked  to  and  fro, 
puffed  and  snorted  ;  "  litlle  creeping 
things  like  clocks  (!)  seemed  to  be 
running  over  them,"  also  "things  as 
lai^e  as  lapdogs."  "  They  are  reduced 
to  great  want,  being  incapable  of  earn- 
ing their  living.  They  still  say  :  '  Let 
the  Lord  do  as  seemeth   him  good.' " 


We  do  not  hear  that  a  subscription 
was  raised  for  these  afflicted  spinsters. 
Meanwhile,  at  Manchet^ter,  the  Wes- 
leyans  were  holding  love  feasts,  in 
which  they  frequently  "roared  out." 
Mr.  G.  was  converted  after  "roaring 
like  a  bear"  and  rolling  up  and  down 
the  floor  for  several  days.  It  is  hoped 
that  now  he  will  be  "an  ornament 
to  religion."  Nobody  can  deny  that 
Arminian  children  had  lively  reading 
provided  for  them,  ghosts  being  inter- 
spersed with  an  account  of  the  salt 
mines  at  Wiliska,  in  Poland.  Edifying 
death-beds  are  common,  and  "experi- 
ences" of  young  Christians.  One  of 
those,  with  other  boys,  used  to  pray 
daily  in  a  woodyard,  but  being  de- 
tected, took  to  drinking  iu  the  same 
secure  retreat.  That  Mr.  Wesley  was 
a  good  man  we  are  all  agreed,  but  one 
is  not  so  certain  that  ho  would  shine 
as  editor  of  Good  TFof-ds. 

Andrew  Lang. 


The  Vanilla  Bean.— The  so-called 
vanilla  bean  is  not  a  bean  at  all,  as  is  well 
known,  but  the  fruit  of  a  climbing  orchid 
(Vanilla  planifolia),  the  capsule  or  pod  of 
which  is  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  and  from  six  to  ten  inches  long, 
and  has  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  so- 
called  catalpa  bean.  The  plant  In  its 
native  home,  in  Mexico  and  tropical  Amer- 
ica, climbs  over  trees  and  shrubs  by  means 
of  slender  rootlets  sent  out  from  the  joints 
of  the  stem.  It  is  not  a  true  epiphyte, 
however,  but  always  maintains  its  connec- 
tion with  the  soil.  In  its  wild  state  it 
climbs  to  a  height  of  twenty  feet,  but  in 
cultivation  It  is  kept  within  bounds,  so  that 
the  unripe  pods  are  not  injured  when  the 
others  are  gathered.  When  the  plants 
were  first  introduced  into  the  West  and 
East  Indies,  they  grew  vigorously  and  pro- 
duced an  abundance  of  flowers,  but  no 
pods.  It  was  discovered  that  the  particu- 
lar moth  which  fertilized  the  flowers  in 
Mexico  was  absent  from  Its  new  home,  and 
artificial  pollination  was  resorted  to,  after 
which  the  plants  produced  abundantly. 
With  a  long  splint  of  bamboo  the  lip  of  the 
flower  is  lifted  away,  and  the  pollen  Is 
transferred  from  the  pockets  and  applied  to 


the  stigma.  The  work  is  so  easily  done 
that  one  person  can  fertilize  a  thousand 
flowers  In  a  morning.  The  pods  require  a 
month  to  reach  full  size,  and  six  months 
more  to  ripen.  The  process  of  curing  Is 
long  and  complicated,  and  the  aroma  of 
vanilla  Is  said  to  be  produced  only  by  fer- 
mentation. In  the  Island  of  Reunion,  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  where  the  plant  is  grown 
extensively,  the  pods  are  placed  in  a  basket 
and  plunged  for  half  a  minute  in  hot 
water,  then  placed  on  a  mat  to  drain  and 
exposed  between  woollen  blankets  to  the 
sun  for  six  or  eight  days,  and  kept  in 
closed  boxes  during  the  night  to  promote  a 
slight  fermentation.  When  the  pods  are 
perfectly  cured  they  are  a  dark  chocolate 
color,  pliable  and  free  from  moisture. 
When  finally  prepared,  the  pods  are  tied 
up  In  bundles,  packed  In  alr-tlght  boxes, 
and  when  In  prime  condition  they  are  cov- 
ered with  a  frosting  of  needle-like  crystals 
of  vanillic  acid,  which  when  pressed  be- 
tween the  fingers  gives  off  the  character- 
istic odor.  The  supply  of  London  cornea 
largely  from  Mauritius  and  Seychelles,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  vanilla  imported 
into  France  comes  from  Reunion. 
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The  Other  Room,  etc. 


THE  OTHER  ROOM." 

This  pleasant  room,  you  say,  holds  all  I 
need ; 

Here  are  my  books,  my  plants,  my  pic- 
tures ;  friends 

Are  round  my  hearth.  Before  my  eyes 
recede 

Through  the  broad  casement,  river,  hill, 
and  mead ; 

And  better  still,  at  evening  there  ascends 

Twilight^  s  one  star,  made  to  console  the 
gloom. 

There*  s  the  door  where  one  enters ;  here, 
the  fire; 

What  more  could  mortal  ask  or  heart  de- 
sire? 

And  there,  the  portal  of  the  other  room. 

The  life  I  lead  is  fair,  yet  here  and  there 
Its  very  sweetness  wakes  a  secret  pain 
For   some    remembered  friends  who   un- 
aware 
Stole  through  that  door,  and  left  this  va- 
cant chair. 
That  book  unread,  unsung  that  well-known 

strain. 
The  door  is  closed  upon  their  still  retreat. 
I  call,  I  listen,  but  have  never  known 
The  far-off  whisper  of  an  answering  tone, 
Nor  any  sound  of  their  returning  feet. 

Beyond  that  door,  how  dream  I  that  they 
fare. 

What  life  for  them  the  heart  left  here  fore- 
sees? 

Whether  through  other  windows  they  may 
share 

My  view  of  hill  and  stream,  and  every- 
where 

Set  round  them  books  and  pictures  like  to 
these  — 

Sing  songs  like  mine,  and  tend  their  rose 
in  bloom  — 

Whether  for  them  as  well,  when  day  is 
done. 

If  there  be  any  setting  of  their  sun, 

My  one  star  charms  the  twilight  of  their 
room. 

Surely  with  purer  hearts  and  clearer  eyes. 
Linked  with  the  old  life,  but  with  ampler 

aims. 
Fuller    achievement  — the   old   joys   they 

prize 
For  joy's  sole  purpose — that  the  life  should 

rise 
Beyond  the  touch  of  any  earthly  shames. 
All  wisdom  there  translated  into  deeds  — 
All    beauty    there   traced    further    to    its 

source, 


My  life  in  theirs  pursues  its  intercourse. 
And  theirs  in  mine  still  answers  to  my 
needs. 

When  I  have  finished  here  my  days*  rou> 

tine. 
For   me   that  door  shall   open.      May  I 

stand 
Not  trembling,  as  the  larger  light  serene. 
With  its  fresh  splendors  seen  and  unfore- 

seen, 
Strikes  me  upon  that  threshold.    May  my 

hand 
Find  near  a  hand  that  held  it  in  the  gloom> 
A  voice  that  speaks  in  a  remembered  tone. 
So  leave  this  humble  parlor  of  my  own 
For  the  broad  peace  of  that  with-drawing^ 

room. 

E.  Blair  Oliphant. 
Ghambera'  Journal.   . 


THE  GAGED  THRUSH. 

AxAS  for  the  bird  who  was  bom  to  sing  !    ' 
They  have  made  him  a  cage ;  they-  have 

clipped  his  wing  ; 
They  have  shut  him  up  in  a  dingy  street. 
And  they  praise  his  singing  and  call  it 

sweet. 
But  his  heart  and  his  song  are  saddened 

and  filled 
With  the  woods,  and  the  nest  he  never  will 

build. 
And  the  wild  young  dawn  coming  into  the 

tree. 
And  the  mate  that  never  his  mate  will  be, 
And  day  by  day,  when  his  notes  are  heard, 
They  freshen  the  street — but  alas  for  the 

bird  I 
Academy.  R.  F.  MURRAY. 


NEVIGA! 
A  SINGLE  lark  to  the  immense  white  pall 
That  hung  above  the  earth,  embracing  all, 
Sang  forth  his  song,  the  first  song  of  the 

year. 
As  the  white  gloom  grew  dark,  began  the 

fall 

Of  silent  snow  that  lasted  all  night  long, 
And  when  the  morning  came  they  found 

among 
The  soft,  deep  snow,  the  body  of  the  lark^ 
Quite  stiff  and  dead.    But  he  had  sung  his 
song. 
EvKLYN  Martinengo  Cesaresco. 
RoTato.  Academy. 
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From  Temple  Bar. 

xatASMus  Ain>  the  reformation. 
When  Lord  Salisbury  appointed  Mr. 
Froude  to  be  Professor  Freeman's  suc- 
cessor at  Oxford,  there  were  certain 
wiiters  in  the  press  who  affected  to 
treat  the  appointment  as  an  insult  or  a 
joke.    By  this  time  probably  they  have 
come  to  see  that  to  send  the  most  dis- 
tinguished man  who  in  our  time  has 
made   history  his  life-work  to  fill   the 
greatest  chair  of  history  in  the  English 
world  was  not,  after  all,  so  very  unrea- 
sonable.    Not    that    Mr.   Froude    was 
merely  a  man  of  great  ability,  who  hap- 
pened to  work  at  history.     On  the  con- 
trary, he  was  a  born  historian.     Few 
men  have  ever  received  from  nature  a 
fuller  measure  of  one  of  the  gifts  most 
essential  to  a  great  writer  of  history, 
the  rare   narrative  gift,   which   makes 
his  pages  so  full  everywhere  of  move- 
ment, and  color,  and  life.     And,  if  he 
was  a  great   artist    by  birthright,  he 
knew  how  to  make  himself  also  a  great 
discoverer.     Only  historical  specialists 
can    claim   to  judge   this  part  of    his 
work ;  but  the  value   of  his  laborious 
researches  among  the  Spanish  archives, 
opening  out,  as  they  did,  almost  a  new 
world  for  students  of  English  history 
in    the    sixteenth    century,   has    been 
univeraally  recognized.    Slill,  no  doubt, 
considering  Mr.   Fronde's  age,  it  was 
the  man  of   genius,  rather  than   the 
student,  whom  Lord  Salisbury  had  in 
his  mind  when  he  made  the  appoint- 
ment.    Part,  at  least,  of  a  professor's 
business   is  to  arouse  interest  in  his 
own  branch  of  study,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose it  is  something  to  have  a  man 
who  could  not  be   uninteresting  if  he 
tried.      Two    distinguished     historical 
students   had    held    the    chair    before 
him  ;  and  there  were  othera  who  could 
fill  it  after  him  ;  surely  it  would  have 
been  a  mistake  to  miss  the  opportunity 
of  filling  the  necessarily  short  interval 
with  a  man  who  was  not  only  a  student 
and  a  historian,  but  also  a  name  and  a 
force  in  English  letters. 

And  now  his  death  has  come  to  show 
how  very  short  that  interval  was  to  be  ; 
and  there  is  only  one  feeling  about  it 
among  those  who  care  either  for  his- 


tory or  for  literature.  There  is,  I  sup- 
pose, only  one  other  man  of  letters,: 
and  cert^nly  no  other  historian,  whose 
death  would  have  caused  so  real  and 
widespread  a  sense  of  loss.  And  his 
one  living  rival  as  a  master  of  English 
has  long  ceased  to  write,  while  Mr.; 
Froude  published  his  last,  and  not 
least  vigorous,  volume  only  the  other 
day.  Indeed,  it  seems  that  his  illness 
was  originally  caused  by  overwork  in 
connection  with  its  production. 

He  had  held  the  professoi-ship  les? 
than  three  years,  but  had  had  time  to. 
completely  refute  those  who  had  met 
his  name  with  prophecies  of  failure. 
He  is  said  to  have  proved  an  admirable 
head  of  his  faculty,  and  of  course  his 
lectures  attracted  large  audiences.    But^ 
these  were  services  of  which  only  Ox- 
ford could  reap  the  benefit.    The  out- 
side world  will  rather  remember  that 
he  distinguished  his  two  years'  tenure 
of  the  chair  by  the  publication,  first,  of 
the  brilliant  lectures  on  English   sea- 
men, which  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time  in  Longman's  Magazine^  and 
then  of  last  year's  lectures  on  Erasmus, 
which  were  issued  in  the  autumn  as  a 
book.     Neither  the  one  course,  nor  the 
other,  adds  much  perhaps  to  already 
existing  knowledge  ;  but  there  must  be 
room  by  the  side  of  the  book  which 
interprets  and  publishes  new  material 
for    that   other    sort    of    book    which 
brings  new  light  and  new  life  to  the 
old.     And  both  show  that  Mr.  Froude 
retained  this  latter  power,  which  was 
indeed  his  special  gift,  up  to  the  very 
end.    There   is  all  the   old  vigor  and 
mastery  of  style  ;  the  strong  convic- 
tions do  not  fail  of  the  old  trenchant 
and  almost  defiant  expression  ;  and  the 
keen  interest  he  takes  in  his  subjects, 
which  always  made  his  work  so  fasci- 
nating, is  as  evident  as  ever,  making  us 
feel  as  if  his  own  life  and  personality 
were  bubbling  up  from  every  page.     It 
is  curious  that  he  should  have  gone 
back  in  his  last  book  to  Erasmus,  an 
old  subject   with  him ;    and  one  can 
only  be  glad  that  he  was  able  to  finish 
a  piece  of  work  so  admirable  in  itself, 
and    so    thoroughly    congenial    to  his 
tastes  and  temperament. 
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Erasnms  and  the  Reformation. 


It  i9  to  be  hoped  ihtt  the  new  book 
may  revive  something  of  the  old  inter- 
est in  Erasmns.  Few  men  (lave  en- 
joyed greater  reputation  in  life,  and 
few  reputations  have  lived  longer. 
Among  the  people  who  wrote  to  him  to 
ask  for  his  advice  or  his  society  are 
four  or  five  successive  popes,  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.,  Henry  VUL,  and 
Francis  I.,  an  immense  number  of 
€rei*man  princes  great  and  small,  and 
cardinals,  bishops,  and  abbots  innumer- 
able. He  was  more  tlian  once  offered 
a  bishopric  and  once  at  least  a  cardi- 
nal's hat.  And  he  was  consulted  by 
Luther  and  Melancthon  as  well  as  by 
cardinals  and  popes.  Kings  contended 
for  his  presence  at  their  courts,  almost 
as  in  old  days  Irish  tribes  fought  for  a 
manuscript  of  the  Gkispels,  or  Pisa  and 
Amalfi  for  the  famous  copy  of  Jus- 
tinian. His  paraphrase  of  the  New 
Testament  was  placed  in  every  English 
church,  and  his  ^^Colloquies''  re- 
mained text-books  in  the  schools  for 
two  hundred  yeai'S.  And  who  was  this 
man  whose  words  all  Europe  held  its 
breath  to  hear  ?  Only  a  learned  man  ; 
a  mere  scholar,  nothing  more.  There 
is  nothing  quite  like  it  in  all  the  history 
of  scholarship.  What  is  the  explana- 
tion ? 

We  shall  find  it,  probably,  where  the 
explanation  of  most  of  human  history 
is  to  be  found  :  in  the  inter-working  of 
personality  and  environment ;  in  the 
co-operation  of  that  obscure  collection 
of  qualities,  never  alike  in  any  two 
men,  a  standing  miracle  which  no 
science  can  explain,  —  call  it  self,  char- 
acter, personality,  what  you  will — with 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  finds 
itself.  Very  often  a  man  finds  himself 
in  circumstances  with  which  his  na- 
ture cannot  co-operate  ;  and  then  the 
probability  is  that  not  much  history 
will  come  of  the  conjunction.  It  is 
when  the  hour  and  the  man  arrive  to- 
gether that  great  results  are  produced. 
And  never  were  they  in  more  complete 
conjunction  than  in  the  case  of  Eras- 
mus ;  and  the  results  were  correspond- 
ingly curious  and  important. 

I  said  just  now  that  it  was  extraordi- 
nary that  a   "  mere  scholar "    should 


attract  the  attention  Erasmus  attracted. 
But  perhaps  that  was  hardly  a  true 
statement  of  the  case.  No  one  ever 
had  more  of  the  scholar's  temperament 
than  Erasmus,  but  a  mere  scholar  he 
never  was.  He  lived  and  died  in  his 
study,  and  no  promises  of  honor  or  office 
could  tempt  him  to  leave  it ;  but  tliere 
were  windows  all  round  it^  and  his 
keen  eye  was  forever  passing  through 
them  on  its  travels  over  Europe,  east 
and  west,  and  north  and  south.  His 
was  not  the  temperament  of  a  recluse 
who  can  sit  in  a  corner  of  his  study, 
all  absorbed  in  the  task  he  has  set  him- 
self, and  pay  no  more  heed  to  the  con- 
vulsions of  empires  or  churches  outside 
than  if  they  were  the  quarrels  of  chil- 
dren. All  the  political  and«  still  more, 
all  the  ecclesiastical  questions  of  hia 
time  are  of  burning  interest  to  Eras- 
mus ;  and  they  appear  strangely 
enough,  as  it  seems  to  us,  in  every 
page  of  his  works,  not  only  in  the 
"  Colloquies "  and  the  **  Praise  of 
Folly,"  but  in  his  notes  on  Greek  prov- 
erbs or  texts  of  the  Bible.  He  smites 
the  abuses  of  Church  and  State,  not 
only  with  all  the  sharp  arrows  of  his 
wit,  but  also  with  a  fiery  eloquence 
born  of  real  and  deep  enthusiasm.  It 
is  the  combination  in  him  of  hard 
work,  high  purpose,  the  most  intense 
conviction  and  the  most  unaffected  and 
genuine  goodness,  with  qualities  too 
rarely  found  in  such  company  —  over- 
flowing humor,  a  large  humanity,  and 
a  willing  tolerance  of  the  views  of  op- 
ponents —  which  makes  every  one  who 
reads  his  books  or  letters  come  near  to 
loving  him. 

This  was  the  man  then.  Of  the 
scholar  nothing  need  be  said.  Such  a 
man  at  such  a  moment  might  well 
attain  a  unique  position.  The  tide  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  new  learning  was 
at  the  full.  It  had  hardly  risen  beyond 
the  Alps  in  the  fifteenth  century,  but 
now  it  was  covering  Europe,  and  there 
was  no  scholar  outside  Italy  who  could 
make  any  pretence  of  being  the  rival  of 
Erasmus.  Much  of  the  new  love  of 
letters,  which  was  growing  up  in  Eiw 
gland  and  Germany  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, was  his  own  creation.    He  had 
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lived  at  Oxford  and  Louvain  and 
Basle,  and  had  taught  at  Paris  and 
Cambridge,  and  eveiywhere  he  had 
left  his  spirit  behind  him.  And  that 
spirit  was  something  absolutely  new. 
There  had  been  dim  foretastes  of  it 
perliaps  in  men  like  Pico  della  Miran- 
dola,  but  as  a  whole,  and  as  exhibiting 
itself  on  the  wide  European  stage,  it 
was  an  entirely  new  thing.  Erasmus 
was  the  tirst  to  unite  the  culture  of 
Italy  with  the  earnestness  of  the 
North. 

No  one  would  now  think  of  inviting 
a  Dutch  scholar  to  be  a  sort  of  arbiter 
of  faith  and  morals  to  all  Europe.  Tet 
that,  or  something  very  like  it,  is  what 
Erasmus  was  over  and  over  again 
asked  to  be  by  members  of  all  parties 
during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life. 
It  is  difficult  for  us  to  conceive  such  a 
thing,  but  that  is  because  it  is  difficult 
lor  OS  to  realize  the  hopes  that  were 
placed  in  the  new  learning  in  the  first 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
world  had  passed  from  darkness  into 
light,  and  the  light  seemed  to  it  by 
contrast  far  brighter  than  it  really  was. 
The  key  of  all -mysteries,  the  solution 
of  all  difficulties,  old  and  new,  was  to 
be  found  in  books  ;  in  the  new-found 
wisdom  of  Ghreeks  and  Romans,  in  the 
return  to  the  fathers  and  the  primitive 
Church«  And  we  foi^et  also  that  Eu- 
rope was  one  body  corporate  in  the 
time  of  Erasmus,  in  a  way  —  in  more 
than  one  way  indeed — in  which  it  will 
never  be  so  again.  Tl>ere  was  only 
one  church  then,  and  a  traveller  who 
passed  from  England  to  Germany  or 
Italy  found  everywhere  the  very  same 
service  with  which  he  was  familiar  in 
his  Yorkshire  or  Devonshire  home. 
That  was  one  thing  which  made  it  pos- 
sible for  German  reformers  and  Italian 
bishops  to  look  to  a  single  scholar  to 
Jieal  their  differences.  No  one  could 
yet  contemplate  the  idea  of  a  perma- 
nent schism  without  horror ;  all  alike 
still  clung  to  the  august  conception  of 
Catholic  unity.  The  right  of  private 
judgment  was  Iwrdly  heiurd  of  ;  at  pres- 
ent an,  even  Henry  YIII.  and  Luther, 
were  ready  to  submit  llieir  innovations 
to  (Ate  4ecisioo  of  a  geneml  cosndl ; 


or,  failing  that,  to  the  judgment  of 
pious  and  learned  men.  Authority 
was  in  fact  still  recognized  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  faith.  And  here  was  a  man  of 
unrivalled  learning,  of  known  piety 
and  equally  known  moderation ;  a 
scholar  who  had  deliberately  devoted 
himself  to  sacred  letters  in  preference 
to  profane,  and  whose  books  were  at 
once  the  delight  of  prelates  and  the 
favorite  study  of  the  reformers ;  must 
it  not  have  seemed  as  if  such  a  man 
were  sent  by  God  to  heal  the  divisions 
of  the  Church  ? 

And  there  was  one  Uiing  more.  En- 
rope  was  then  united,  not  only  in  the 
possession  of  a  single  Church,  indivis- 
ible and  universal,  not  only  in  a  com- 
mon enthusiasm  for  the  new  found 
learning,  and  a  common  faith  in  tbe 
splendid  future  it  was  to  bring  to  birth, 
but  also,  one  may  almost  say,  by  the 
strongest  of  all  bonds,  the  bond  of  lan- 
guage. Tlie  whole  of  the  educated 
class  could  not  merely  read  Latin,  but 
could  write  and  speak  it.  The  growth 
in  every  country  of  the  spirit  of  na- 
tional or  local  patriotism,  which  the 
lost  three  centuries  have  witnessed, 
the  gradual  decay  of  the  old  conception 
of  the  nations  of  Europe  as  one  body 
under  its  natural  head  the  emperor,  and 
the  complete  destruction  of  the  sister 
conception  of  the  whole  Church  as  one 
family  under  one  holy  father,  have 
done  a  great  deal  to  break  up  Europe 
into  a  number  of  isolated  fragments ; 
but  the  greiwth  of  the  modem  lan- 
guages has  done  almost  as  much. 

Then  not  only  all  the  learned,  but 
all  the  educated,  were  familiar  with 
Latin.  Whoever  read,  indeed,  must 
read  Latin  ;  for  there  was  little  else  to 
read.  Theology,  history,  phHoeophy, 
all  were  in  Latin.  The  national  lit- 
eratures were  only  in  their  cradles. 
Nearly  a  century  after  the  time  of 
Erasmus,  Bacon  deliberately  buried  his 
greater  works  in  Latin  in  the  hope  of 
securing  his  fame ;  and  even  Milton 
chose  Latin  as  the  vehicle  of  some  of 
the  best  of  his  early  poetry,  and  did 
not  abandon  it  without  hesitation.  To 
Erasmus  it  was  everything ;  the  lan- 
guage  of   his   tongue   as  welt  as  of 
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his  pen.  He  tiiivelled  everywhere,  in 
Italy,  Fronce,  EngUmd,  Gernjany,  but 
he  certainly'  knew  no  i^nglish  or  Ger- 
man, and  apparently  made  hid  Latin 
carry  him  through  wherever  he  went. 
And  wliatever  di^cuU^es  of  lan<Q:uage 
he  found  with  inukeepera,  and  ser- 
vants, and  officers  of  customs,  he  found 
none  among  the  clergy  or  the  nobles,  at 
whose  houses  his  introductions  made 
him  everywhere  welcome. 
:  This  Latin  unity,  as  we  may  call  it, 
^as  a  powerful  factor  in  the  position  of 
Erasmus.  The  great  Church  question 
intere9ted  the  educated  everywhere, 
and  they  everywhere  spoke  and  read 
Latin.  It  was  natural  that  they  should 
look  with  one  accord  for  guidance  to 
(he  man  who  was  at  once  the  greatest 
BQholar  and  the  most  famous  theologian 
of  the  age.  The  new  love  of  learning, 
the  old  respect  for  authority,  the  pa- 
tronage of  popes,  and  the  friendship  of 
reformers,  all  ppinted  to  Erasmu?  ;  and 
pn  all  sides  it  was  hoped  ^nd  expected 
that  he  would  become  the  ecclesiastical 
arbiter  of  Europe. 

.  All  thing?,  except  one,  did  indeed 
point  that  way  ;  but  that  one  was  some- 
thing important.  It  was  the  character 
of  £rasmus  himself.  I  do  not  mean 
the  touch  of  timidity  there  was  in  him, 
which  was  perhaps  only  the  natural 
unwillingness  of  the  student  to  leave 
his  books  and  plunge  into  the  heated 
arena  of  the  combatants  outside.  He 
felt,  no  donbt,  that  in  feeding  Froben's 
printing  press,  he  was  doing  the  best 
work  that  lay  in  his  power^  And  he 
could  be  brave  enough  on  occasion. 
JS"either  fear,  nor  favor,  nor  friendship 
cpi^ld  make  him, yield  to  the  temptation, 
which  must  have  been  eiK)rmous,  to 
publish  a  condemnation  of  Luther. 
.  When  pressed  by  Qhurchmen  to  help 
th(sm  to  stamp  out  the  pe«t  of  heresy, 
he  always  replied  that  the  only  way  to 
do;  that  was  for  the  Church  to  set  her 
house  in  order.  The  difficulty  was  not 
a  want  of  courage,  but  of  conviction. 
He  agreed  with  neither  :party.  He 
fcould  not  go  all  the  way  with  the  bish- 
tOps,  lest  he  '*  might  be  found  lighling 
agi(ins(l  the  Spirit  of  God<"  .  He  could 
Tiptjj^  $11  the  way  wit)i  Luther,  because 


nothing  could  tempt  him  'Ho  lay  hands 
on  the  mother  who  washed  me  at  the 
font,  fed  me  with  the  word  of  God,  and 
quickened  me  with  the  sacraments." 
The  invocation  of  saints,  he  saw,  and 
was  not  afi-aid  to  say,  had  become  too 
often  an  idolatrous  cult,  the  mass  a 
vain  repetition,  confession  "  an  instru- 
ment of  priestly  villainy  ; "  but  he  was 
for  reform,  not  for  revolution  ;  he  will 
*^  bear  almost  anything  rather  than 
throw  the  world  into  confusion  ;  "  ''  if 
the  worst  comes,  and  the  Church  is 
divided,  he  will  stand  on  the  rock  of 
Peter,  till  peace  returns." 

Both  parties  thought  that  he  was 
secretly  on  their  side,  and  both  were 
angry  that  he  would  not  declare  him- 
self. The  truth  was  that  he  was  not 
on  either  side.  No  Lutheran  cared 
more  than  he  did  for  practical  reform  ; 
no  Catholic  had  a  deeper  horror  of  a 
schism..  But  he  had  a  hope  and  a 
policy  of  his  own  which  separated  him 
from  both  parties  alike.  His  policy 
was  one  of  simplicity  and  freedom,  and 
he  CQuId  dot  declare  for  the  Catholics 
till  they  gave  some  sign  of  being  will* 
ing  lo  take  off  the  fettera  in  which  they 
had  so  long  bound  the  human  mind  and 
conscience,  nor  for  the  Lutherans  while 
they  showed  only  too  plainly  that  they 
only  took  off  tUe  old  in  order  lo  lay  on 
new.  Doctrine  for  doctrine,  if  doctrine 
there  must  be  on  such  obscure  ques- 
tions as  the  real  presence,  or  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  he  preferred,  the 
solemn  declarations  of  the  universal 
Church  to.  the  casual  utterances  of  irre^ 
sponsible  reformers. 

His  own  prescription  for  the  diseases 
of  Christendom  was  to  *' reduce  (he 
articles  of  faith  to  tlve  fewest  and  slip- 
plest." 

May  not  a  man  be  ^  Christian  who  can- 
not explain  philosophioally  how  the  nativity 
of  the  Son  differs  from  the  procession  of 
the  Holy  Spirft?  The  sum  of  religion  is 
peace,  and  that  can  only  be  when  defini- 
tions are  as  few  as  possible  and  opinion 
is  left  free  on  many  points.  A6  articles 
increase,  sincerity  vanishes ;  contention 
grows  hot  And  charity  cold.  ;  Then  comes 
the  civil  power  with  stoke  and  gallows,  and 
men  are  fproe4:to  profess  what  t^ey  do  not 
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ibelieve,  and  to  say  they  understand  what 
in  fact  has  no  meaning  for  -them.  Our 
present  problems  are  said  to  be  waiting  for 
the  next  (Ecumenical  Council.  Better  let 
them  wait  till  the  veil  is  removed  and  we 
960  God  face  to  face. 

This  is  taken  from  an  elaborate  let- 
ter which  he  wrote  on  Jianuary  5th, 
1522,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Palermo, 
^nd,  even  if  it  stood  by  itself,  it  would 
be  enough  to  show  that  he  could  not 
honestly  join  either  party.  His  posi- 
tion was,  in  fact,  far  in  advance  of  that 
•of  either.  He  found  himself  '•*'  shot  at 
from  all  sides,"  as  he  says  ;  but  he 
•chose  rather  to  submit  to  that  than  to 
^'Give  a  name  to  a  new  schism  or  to 
flatter  tyrants  who  parade  themselves 
in  the  name  of  Christ." 

We  now  see,  or  think  we  see,  that 
«ome  sort  of  schism  was  inevitable, 
^nd  many  people  are  inclined  to  blame 
Erasmus  for  not  joining  Luther  and 
guiding  him.  To  do  so  is  not  merely 
to  ignore  the  fact  that  Erasmus  dif- 
fered even  more  from  Luther  than  he 
did  from  the  Church  ;  it  is  to  judge 
liim  through  nineteenth-century  spec- 
tacles. Even  if  we  can  see  that  a 
schism  was  inevitable,  it  is  certain  that 
he  could  not.  And  he  could  and  did 
^ee  the  incalculable  mischief  a  schism 
must  produce.  "When  Luther's  first 
utterances  appeared,  he  could  laugh  at 
ithe  fury  of  the  clergy  and  say  that 
Luther's  only  crime  was  that  he  had 
touched  the  pope  on  his  crown  and  the 
monks  on  their  bellies,  but  when  he 
Hiame  to  see  that  Luther  was  bent  on  a 
breach  with  the  Church,  and  was  turn- 
ing the  mystieries  of  the  faith  into  a 
battlefield  for  the  nations,  he  slirank 
back,  and  his  tone  is  almost  an  an- 
ticipation of  Goethe's  well-known 
Jtidgment :  **  Luther  threw  back  the 
intellectuail  progress  of  mankind  for 
<^enturies  by  calling  in  the  passions 
•df  the  multitude  to  decide  questions 
Which  ought  to  have  been  left  to  the 
Hearned." 

What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  would 
Erasmus  himself  have  done  if  he  had 
presided  over  the  Reformation  ? 
'  There  is  no  appearance  of  his  having 
^ad  the  practical  capacity  which  alone 


can  carry  through  large  changes  of  that 
sort.  But  his  general  attitude  is  clear 
enough,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  the  turn 
things  might  have  taken  if  pope  and 
princes  could  have  united,  as  was  so 
often  proposed,  to  carry  out  a  reforma- 
tion under  his  guidance.  It  is  certain, 
for  instance,  that  if  Europe  would  have 
listened  to  Erasmus  there  would  have 
been  no  schism  ;  and  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  things  would  not  have  been 
left  as  they  were.  Probably  some  such 
compromise  would  have  been  arrived 
at  as  was  actually  reached  in  England. 
The  things  which  Erasmus  most  dis- 
liked in  the  old  system  were  the  abuses 
of  monasticism,  the  temporal  power 
of  the  clergy,  the  vain  repetition  of 
masses,  the  superstitious  invocation  of 
saints,  the  idle  pilgrimages  and  dirty 
relics,  the  gradual  conversion  of  the 
services  of  the  Church  into  a  mum- 
bling of  unintelligible  jargon,  and  the 
whole  scandalous  machinery  of  confes- 
sion and. penance,  pardons  and  indul- 
gences. There  is  not  one  of  them  to 
which  we  in  England  .have  not  laid 
the  axe ;  in  rather  more  root  and 
branch  fashion,  perhaps,  than  Erasmus 
would  have  done,  but  I  hardly  think  he 
would  have  shed  manj  tears  over  the 
work  when*  it  was  once  well  done. 
And  if  we  have  his  authority  for  what 
we  reformed,  we  have  it  more  fully  for 
what  we  retained.  He  certainly  was 
not  the  man  to  surrender  the  safeguard 
of  Episcopacy,  or  to  leave  the  ancient 
prayers  of  saints  and  fathers,  and  trust 
for  the  daily  or  weekly  service  to  the 
extempore  wisdom  of  the  officiating 
minister,  or  to  set  aside  lightly  th^ 
customs  of  centuries,  or  needlessly 
abandon  the  discipline  and  traditions 
of  the  past.  So  that,  on  the  exteimal 
and  practical  side;  it  is  hardly  too  mucli 
to  say  that  the  Church  as  anr  Erasmian 
reform  would  have  left  it,  would  have 
been  something  not  unlike  what  th^ 
English  Church  actually  is.  On  the 
inner  side,  no  Church,  no  doubt,  has 
gone  so  far  as  Erasmus  would  have 
done.  None  has  yet  learnt  to  apply  hia 
prescription :  *'  Opinions  as  free  as 
possible  :  definitions  as  few  as  possi- 
ble:"   None  lias  yet  been  willing  to 
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sec  as  clearly  as  he  saw  **  how  very 
dangerous  it  is  to  define  suhjects  above 
hnuian  comprehension.''  Certainly 
none  has  dared  to  say,  as  frankly  as  he 
said,  ^*  I  have  never  been  a  dogmatist ; 
I  think  the  Church  has  defined  many 
points  which  might  have  been  left 
open  without  hurt  to  the  Faith." 

Perhaps  even  here  our  own  Church 
is  nearer  him  than  any  other.  It  has 
left  many  things  open,  and  embraces 
men  of  widely  different  views.  And  it 
has  tried,  more  than  any  other,  at  least 
in  its  better  moods  and  wisest  mem- 
bers, not  to  excommunicate  rational- 
ism, to  listen  to  criticism,  to  welcome 
new  light  from  whatever  source  it 
come.  And  so  we  have  in  England  the 
unique  spectacle  of  the  main  body  of 
the  educated  classes  being  strong  sup- 
porters of  the  Church.  But  Erasmus 
took  up  a  far  bolder  position  than  any 
Church  has  taken.  '^  Be  stricter  about 
practice,  be  less  strict  about  profes- 
sion,'' was  his  constant  advice. 

When  he  heard  talk  of  convert- 
ing the  Turks,  he  indignantly  asked, 
"  What  will  the  Turks  think  when  they 
hear  about  instances  and  causes  forma- 
tive, about  quiddities  and  relativities, 
and  see  our  theologians  cursing  and 
spitting  at  each  other,  the  preachin<; 
friars  crying  up  St.  Thomas,  the  Mi- 
norites their  Doctor  Seraphicus,  the 
Nominalists  and  Bealists  wrangling 
about  the  nature  of  the  Second  Person 
of  the  Trinity,  as  if  Christ  was  a 
malignant  demon  ready  to  destroy  you 
if  you  made  a  mistake  about  his  nature. 
While  our  lives  remain  as  depraved  as 
they  are  now,  the  Turks  will  see  in  us 
only  so  many  rapacious  and  licentious 
vennin.  How  are  we  to  make  the 
Turks  believe  in  Christ  till  we  show 
that  we  believe  in  him  ourselves  ?  " 

Not  the  most  ingenious  hairsplitting 
about  matters  no  man  understands,  not 
the  most  punctual  performance  of  tra- 
ditional austerities  and  ceremonies,  will 
pass  with  Erasmus  for  true  religion  ; 
he  asks  nothing  and  admits  nothing  but 
simple  faiUi  and  holy  living.  ''  Who 
bath  required  these  things  at  your 
hands?  "  asks  the  great  judge  of  the 
monks  in  the  ''  Praise  of  FoUy/'    «'  In 


vain  will  they  make  their  idle  pleas^ 
one  that  he  has  lived  only  on  lislu 
another  that  he  has  never  changed  his 
sacred  hood ;  this  one  that  he  has 
lost  his  voice  by  continual  singing  cff 
holy  anthems,  and  that  that  he  haa 
forgotten  how  to  speak  in  his  strict 
obedience  to  the  vow  of  silence*  Our 
Saviour  will  interrupt  their  excuses 
and  say  :  ^  Woe  unto  you,  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  hypocrites,  I  know  you  not ; 
I  left  you  but  one  precept,  of  loving- 
one  another,  and  that  I  do  not  hear  any 
one  plead  he  has  faithfully  discharged.. 
I  told  you  plainly  in  my  Gospel  thai 
my  Father's  Kingdom  was  prepared 
not  for  such  as  should  lay  claim  to  it 
by  austerities,  prayers,  and  fastings^ 
but  for  those  only  who  were  true  of 
heart.'" 

No  doubt  language  of  this  sort  may 
be  smiled  at  as  enthusiasm  hy  thase 
who  realize  that  in  all  religions  men 
have  always  substituted  forms  and  cer- 
emonies for  the  apiritual  life.  To  go^ 
through  a  round  of  formalities  is  s^ 
easy ;  to  be  born  again  is  so  bard. 
And  when  the  f<M:malities  have  beeit 
performed,  a  man  feels  he  has  bought 
his  freedom ;  he  has  piud  his  i>rice^ 
and,  for  the  rest,  he  will  live  as  he 
pleases,  as  Erasmus  sa^rs  the  monka 
did.  The  severest  austerities  occupj^ 
after  all  only  a  small  part  of  life,  and 
are  easy  indeed  compared  to  the  spirit 
of  St.  Paul's  '*  new  man  "  which  ^laima 
its  right  to  intervene  everywhere,  and 
sets  its  new  seal  upon  the  commonest 
actions  of  daily  life.  But  if  the  bope^ 
of  Erasmus  was  an  enthusiasm^  it  waa 
one  of  those  that  move  the  world. 
Ideals  can  never  be  translated  literally 
into  action,  but  they  brighten  and  en* 
noble  the  turn  which  action  takes. 

The  best  of  the  men,  both  witbia 
and  without  the  Church,  who  were  acK 
tually  doing  the  work  that  had  to  be 
done,  were  doing  it,  in  part  at  least,  i» 
the  spirit  of  Erasmus.  There  wera 
Beformers  who  like  Zwingli  never  slept 
without  first  reading  some  pages  of 
Erasmus ;  there  were  bishops  wba- 
would  not  start  on  a  journey  without 
one  or  other  of  his  books.  It  was  aa 
mudi  owing  to  him  that  sincere  efforta 
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irere  errerywhere  made  ou  the  old  lineB 
«B  well  as  on  the  new,  to  realize  some- 
thing more  of  the  Christian  life  which 
the  Gospels  portraj,  as  it  was  in  spite 
of  him  that  all  were  eventually  lost  in 
the  rising  tide  of  theological  passion 
and  f  niitless  controversy.  No  one  who 
had  an  ear  for  such  things  could  fail  to 
be  moved  by  the  eloquent  preface  to 
his  New  Testament,  which  sliows  us 
the  spirit  in  which  he  worked.  "I 
wish  that  the  weakest  woman  should 
Tead  the  Grospels,  should  read  the  Epis- 
tles of  Paul.  I  long  tliat  the  husband- 
man should  sing  portions  of  them  to 
himself  as  he  follows  the  plough,  that 
the  weaver  should  hum  them  to  the 
tune  of  his  shuttle,  that  the  traveller 
should  beguile  with  their  stories  the 
tedtousoess  of  his  journey." 

The  workl  has  its  periods  of  eager 
expectation,  like  tl>e  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  and  the  end  of  the  eigfcteetnth 
centuries,  when  men  are  looking  for 
Bew  iieavens  and  a  new  earth  ;  and  at 
suc!h  times  the  voices  tliat  seem  to 
herald  the  (^ning  era  —  Bousseau  it 
may  be^  or  Mirnbeau,  or  Erasmus  — 
are  listened  to  with  a  breathless  atten- 
tion, of  which  cooler  generations  can 
form  no  picture.  We  cannot  measure 
the  influence  of  the  books  of  Erasmus  ; 
Tast  we  know  it  was,  and  can  only  wish 
it  had  been  greater  still.  For  he  was 
almost  alone  In  bis  day  in  recognising 
that  there  are  numerous  doctrines  of 
the  Church  about  which  neither  detini- 
tion  Bor  proof  is  possible,  and  that 
about  ttiese  things  no  two  thinking 
men  have  precisely  the  same  opinions. 
The  only  chance  of  peace,  he  saw,  was 
to  leave  such  points  alone,  and  devote 
books  and  sermons  to  moce  fruitful 
topics  ;  not  unity  of  d(^ma,  but  unity 
of  the  spirit  was  in  his  eyes  the  only 
unity  possible. 

One  might  call  him  a  Christian  Ag- 
TMstic,  if  a  name  of  tiiat  sort  did  not 
•eem  to  suggest  a  aect  or  a  schism 
wiilch  would  have  been  utterly  distaste- 
ful to  Mm.  To  form  divisions  on  such 
points  Is  precisely  what  he  condemned  ; 
Ills  policy  was  that  all  should  remain 
loyal  «o  the  one  Ohureh,  nolted  in  a 
•eommon  faltii   in   Christ,  agreeing  to 


differ  about  the  rest.  But,  all  thought 
of  schism  apart,  the  two  words  Chris- 
tian and  Agnostic  exactly  desciibe  his 
position.  He  was  a  Christian,  for  no 
one  ever  had  a  more  genuine  '^ith  in 
Christ;  but  he  was  also  an  Agnostic^ 
for  many  of  tlie  mysteries  which, 
owing  very  often  to  the  pressure  of 
heretics  forcing  definition,  liad  been 
made  part  of  the  faith,  w^ere  to  him 
things  in  their  very  nature  incapable 
of  being  known.  The  reality  of  both 
tliese  sides  of  him  cannot  be  too 
strongly  insisted  upon.  There  are  few 
men  whose  religion  is  more  evidently 
sincere,  more  actually  a  force  in  daily 
life,  than  his  ;  but  he  had  none  of  the 
hardness  and  narrowness  which  so 
often  go  with  piety  ;  "his  nature,"  as 
Mark  Pattison  said,  *'  was  one  to  which 
partisanship  was  an  impossibility.'^ 
Not  only  does  he  -'  venerate  and  adore 
Christian  piety,  in  whatever  garb  it 
may  appear,  whatever  frock  it  may  put 
on,  black  or  white,  linen  or  woollen, 
provided  only  it  l>e  genuine  ;  "  he  goes 
a  great  deal  further.  His  toleration 
does  not  stop  at  those  wliom  the  worid 
calls  Christians.  Far  in  advance  of 
his  age,  he  is  not  only  the  most  broad- 
minded  of  men  in  his  judgment  of  all 
who  can  be  brouglit,  in  one  way  or 
another,  within  the  pale  of  Christian- 
ity ;  wide  as  is  that  pale,  his  tolerance, 
his  sympaUiy,  one  may  almost  si^  his 
creed,  travel  far  beyond  it. 

He  is  a  humanist,  and  wherever  he 
finds  a  genuine  utterance  of  the  human 
soul,  his  hand  is  at  once  stretched  out 
to  welcome  it,  not  in  any  spirit  of  pa- 
tronage, but  in  that  of  reverence  and 
love.  We  find  him  using  language 
which  maims  men  of  our  own  time 
think  of  the  great  teacher  whom  we 
lost  last  year.  "Perhaps  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,^'  he  says  in  one  of  the  "  Collo- 
quies '' — and  the  voice  seems  almost  to 
come  from  the  pulpit  of  Balliol  Chapel 
—  "  is  more  widely  diffused  than  we  are 
accustomed  to  suppose  ;  and  there  ace 
more  aaints  than  we  have  in  our  cata- 
logue. For  myself,  I  confess  I  never 
read  ^  Cicero  on  Old  Age  or  Friend- 
ship,' without  pausing  now  and  ihea 
to  kiss  iht  book,  and  pay  homage  !• 
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that  holy  soul  whom  God's  Spirit  has 
%o  manifestly  possessed."  And  a  little 
further  on  he  quotes  the  words  used  by 
Socrates  in  the  "  Crito,"  just  before  he 
drank  the  poison:  "Whether  I  shall 
be  approved  or  not  in  the  sight  of  God, 
I  cannot  tell ;  but  of  this  I  am  certain 
that  I  have  most  affectionately  emleav- 
ored  to  please  him  ;  and  I  have  a  good 
hope  that  he  will  accept  of  my  endeav- 
ors;" and  he  tells  us  that  when  he 
reads  such  things  he  can  scarcely 
restrain  himself  from  ciying  out  : 
"  Sancte  Socrates,  ora  pro  nobis." 

And  the  man  who  used  language  of 
this  sort  was  no  mere  pietist,,  it  must 
be  remembered.  Bather  he  is  ad- 
mitted by  so  uncompromising  a  Bation- 
alist  as  Mark  Pattison,  to  have  been 
**  the  first  and  most  complete  exemplar 
of.  the  principle  that  reason  is  the  one 
and  only  guide  to  life."  He  cared  in* 
tensely  for  religion,  but  it  must  be  a 
religion  such  as  reason  could  approve. 
His  spirit  is  really  the  embodiment. of 
our  own  collegiate  prayer  which  asks 
that  "  true  religion  and  sound  learning 
may  forever  flourish." 

Naturally,  such  a  man,  dying  at  such 
a  moment,  must  have  almost  despaired 
of  the  future  of  the  world.  His  death 
took  place  at  Basle,  in  July,  1536.  It 
was  just  twenty  years  since  he  had 
issued  his  New  Testament.  Then  it 
was  possible  in  a  book  brouglrt  out 
with  the  approval  of  the  pope,  and 
dedicated  to  him,  to  express  doubts  as 
to  whether  marriage  was  a  sacrament, 
to  make  ver}'  free  criticisms  on  auricu- 
lar confession,  to  attack  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy,  to  omit  the  famous  text 
about  the  Three  Witnesses,  and  boldly 
declare  of  '  Uie  equally  famoua  one 
about  the  Bock  of  Peter,  that  it  liad 
no  exclusive  reference  to  the  See  of 
Bome.  Then  he  could  fearlessly  con- 
trast St.  Peter's  way  of  winning  vic- 
tories for  the  Church  with  that  of 
Julius  II.,  and  St.  Peter's  lodging  in 
the  house  of  the  tanner  with  the  pal- 
aces that  were  barely  sufficient  for  las 
vicar.  In  1516,  when  he  saw  copies  of 
his  book  selling  by  thousands  ("one 
hundred  thousand  in  France  alone," 
says    Mr.  Froude,  but  surely  this  id 


a  mistake),  he  might  still  hope  that 
reason  might  reform  the  world.  The 
Church  was  smiling  on  free  inquir}-, 
and  patronizing  the  new  learning. 
Men  in  high  places  were  reall}'  anx- 
ious for  reform.  But  then  next  year 
came  Luther  ^nd  his  theses,  and  year 
by  year  the  storm  grew  louder,  rev- 
olution breaking  out  on  the  one  side, 
reaction  organizing  itself  on  the  otlier, 
till  the  voice  of  moderation  was  lost 
in  the  tumult,  and  the  probable  issue 
of  all  must  have  seemed  to  Erasmus, 
not  the  pi*actical  reform  he  had  hoped 
for,  not  a  simultaneous  advance  of 
reason  and  religion,  but  a  new  war 
of  theological  barbarians,  in  which 
neither  side  understood  so  much  as  its 
own  assertions. 

This  is  how  things  must  have  struck 
him  as  he  left  the  Bcene.  We  may  be 
sure  he  was  not  sorry  to  go.  Tortured 
by  gout  and  stone,  abused  more  vio- 
lently than  ever  by  the  monks,  with 
the  Lutherans  calling  him  a  coward, 
and  :the  bishops  worryiug  him  to  write 
on  their  behalf,  he  could  not  but  be 
glad  to  be  delivered  from  it  all,  Basle 
had  become  a  Protestant  town,  so  that 
he  had  no  priest  or  confessor  to  attend 
him  in  his  illness,  and  enjoyed  none  of 
the  final  consolations  of  the  Church. 
The  monk»  had  long  before  prophesied 
in  their  Ciceronian  Latin  that  he 
would  die  sine  lux^  sine  ctiim^  sine  Deus  : 
and  the  situation  in  Basle,  or  it  may 
be  his  own  private  wishes,  brought 
about  the  fulfilment  of  two  clauses  of 
the  graceful  and  charitable'  prediction. 
But  the  last,  at  any  rate,  was  not 
accomplished^  for  he  died  crying,  ^'  O 
Jesus,  have,  mercy  ;  Lord,  make  an. 
end  I "  and  not  one  who  has  even  a 
little  of  his  spirit  Will  doubt  that  that 
prayer  was  heard. 

Surely  he,  if  ever  any  man,  had 
earned  his  rest  ;*  and  he,  more  than 
most  men,  could  tliankfully  accept  it. 
Any  man  who  haa  done  honest  work 
may  justly  feel  that  it  is  not  for  him  to 
disquiet  himself  about  results ;  weary 
limbs,  or  weary  brains,  that  have  man- 
fully done  their  best  in  great  things 
or  in  small,  may  honorably  as  well  as 
gladly  accept  their  discharge.    But  to 
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Erasmus  was  ipiniited  Ihe  fuller  and 
rarer  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it 
was  well  not  merely  with  him,  but  also 
with  his  work^  That  was  done,  and 
could .  not  now  be  undone.  ;  the  New 
Testament  and  the  fathers  had  not 
been  given  to  the  world  in  vain  ;  and 
however  grave  the  outlook  may  have 
seemed  to  him  as  lie  lay  on  his  death- 
bed, nothing  could  rob  him  of  the  most 
precious  of  consolations,  the  conviction 
that  he  had  been  not  merely  an  honest 
but  a  victorious  worker.  He  more 
than  any  man  had  made  the  light  to 
shine  ;  and  he  could  die  happy  in  the 
certainty  that  whatever  other  misfor- 
tunes might  come  upon  Christianity, 
that  light  could  never  thenceforth  be 
entirely  put  out ;  whatever  other  evil 
spirits  might  in  the  future  once  more 
raise  their  heads,  the  deadliest  of  all, 
Che  old  spirit  of  darkness  and  igno- 
rance, had  been  dealt  a  blow  from 
ivhich  it  would  never  recover  while  the 
world  lasted. 

J.  C.  Bailey. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
A  CURIOUS  LOTTERY. 

,  "  The  shades  of  evening  were  draw- 
ing on  when  two  solitary  horsemen 
were  seen  riding  up  a  hill  "  — and  two 
solitary  horseboys,  were  seen  hanging? 
on  to  the  tails  of  th&  noble  animals, 
(ind  running  behind,  while  they  flour- 
ished sticks  to  which  were  attached 
other  horse-tails,  employed  for  the. pur- 
pose of  whisking  away  the  iflics. 

"Norman,"  quoth  the. elder  hoi*se- 
man,  "did  you  ever  heai*,  in  the  de- 
9cviptions.of  knights  of  old,  wh^n  they 
issued  forth  from  their  castle  walls, 
and  took  their  way  on  their  mettlesome 
chargers  to  the  gay  tournament^  that 
the  hi^h-boru  pages  or  equerries  hung 
on  to  the  said  chargers'  tails  ?" 

*'  No^"  replied  Norman  ;  *'  for  if  the 
cbargers  hifid  been  anything  less  akin 
to  old  cows  than  our  present  steeds, 
the  pages  would  probably  have  been 
kicked  liead  over  heels  at  the  flrst  on- 
set.   But  tbi^se  animals  seem  to  like 


it ;  they  would  probably  feel  lonely 
without  it." 

*•  Yes,"  replied  the  other;  "herein 
Madeira  a  horse  does  not  seem  ex- 
pected to  go  except  at  a  foot-pace.  He 
would  be  getting  ^head  of  the  customs 
of  the  country  if  he  did." 

They  had  stopped  at  a  bend  of  the 
steep  road,  and  looked  back  to  where, 
two  thousand  feet  below,  lay  the  sea, 
gleaming  blue  like  a  sapphire  in  the 
evening  sunshine.  The  little  bay  of 
Funchal  seemed  almost  deserted,  ex- 
cept for  one  ancient  hulk  and  some 
fishing-boats,  which  looked  like  flies  in 
the  distance.  One  or  two  houses  like 
toys  were  visible  ;  but  the  town  itself 
was  hidden  by  the  folding  hills  on  each 
side  of  the  path,  which  framed  that 
glimpse  of  sparkling  blue  in  a  setting 
of  sombre  green,  where  the  flrs  and 
eucalyptus  clothed  the  rocks.  Above 
and  beyond  the  eye  wandered  over 
mountain  and  valley,  the  flrst  all  green 
and  golden  in  the  rays  of  the  evening 
sun,  and  the  last  cool,  fresh,  and  dim, 
the  shadows  broken  by  white  gleams  of 
rushing  water. 

The  evening  breeze  rippled  the  yel- 
low of.  the  corn,  which  wandered  in 
steps  and  ledges  up  the  mountain-side, 
and  shook  out  the  long  green  streamers 
of  the  maize,  and  rustled  through  the 
chestnut-trees,  lifting  the  green  vines 
which  shaded  many  a  white-walled, 
high-thatched  cottage  from^  the  sun. 
In  tlie  distance  the  mountain  ridges 
took  blue  and  purple  shadow's,  and 
white  clouds  nestled  here  and  there 
among  the  peaks,  giving  a  vague  prom- 
ise of  hidden  heights  and  glories. 

"A  lovely  place  this  is,"  said  Nor- 
man, half  to  himself.  "  Por  those  who 
come  here  to  die,  it  must  be  like  wait- 
ing just  outside  the  gates  of  heaven 
until  they  open.'' 

His  companion  glanced  quickly  at 
him. 

"Are  you  tired,  old  fellow?"  he 
asked  anxiously. 

.  "Not  I^  ,  The  air  is  delicious  .  up 
here.  It,  lias  just  the  clear  freshness 
which  is  a  bit  wanting  in  the  scent  of 
the  magnolias  and  honeysuckle  down 
below." 
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'^  Let  us  push  on  to  the  next  venda. 
Manuel  says  we  are  not  far  from  our 
destination." 

A  few  more  turns  of  the  road  brought 
them  to  a  low,  whitewaslied  house, 
shaded  by  Spanish  chestnut-trees. 
There  were  stone  seats  agiunst  the 
wall  outside,  beneath  a  wooden  trellis 
which  stretched  across  a  wide  open 
space  in  the  front,  and  on  tlie  fallen 
trunk  of  an  oak  a  countryman  sat 
thrumming  on  a  guitar,  while  singing, 
or  rather  wailing,  in  two  or  three  dif- 
ferent keys. 

The  English  country  inn  has  no 
exact  parallel  in  Madeira.  Minus 
'*  accommodation  for  man  and  beast " 
(which  is  only  occasionally  furnished, 
and  that  in  the  very  roughest  fashion), 
a  vcnda  supplies  its  place,  and  at  the 
same  time  provides  the  villagers  with 
the  necessaries  of  life  usually  found  in 
our  little  country  places  in  a  *'  general '' 
shop. 

The  master  of  the  venda  keeps  good 
store  of  wine  and  other  liquors,  and 
though  "  tea  "  is  either  uuheard  of  or 
likely  to  be  an  abominable  compound, 
yet  **  tobacco  and  snufif "  are  fairly 
passable,  and  the  venda-keeper  has  a 
license  to  dispense  that  and  bread, 
Indian  com,  sugar,  matches,  and 
earthen  pots,  etc  No  license  is  needed, 
however,  for  dispensing  the  news,  of 
which  the  venda  is  usually  the  centre. 

The  two  doors  of  this  especial  venda 
now  in  question  were  its  only  openings, 
so  that  the  eyes  of  the  travellers,  com- 
ing from  the  brilliant  light  of  a  July 
day,  were  some  time  in  distinguishing 
objects  within.  The  shopkeeper  was 
praising  his  wine,  and  pouring  out 
small  tumblers  of  the  golden  Madeira, 
before  Norman  Anderson  and  his 
brother  Keith  realized  that  the  little 
store  was  full  of  people,  and  that  some 
subject  of  absorbing  interest  was  col- 
lecting an  eager  crowd  around  a  woman 
who  held  up  three  white  tickets  with 
numbers  on  them. 

*^  All  sold  but  these.  You  see,  these 
must  be  sold,  or  it  is  all  to  no  purpose. 
If  he  has  not  the  entire  sum  he  must  go." 

*'It  is  true.  Louvado  s^  Deus ! 
(Glory  be  to  God  1)  " 


**  Has  every  girl  bought  one  ?  " 

"  That,  of  course  not.  How  many 
can  afford  such  a  sum  ?  " 

''  Ha  I  ha  I  "  laughed  a  black-bearded 
man,  ''  To  think  that  seventeen  girls 
have  made  such  fools  6f  themselves." 

"Girls?  Baparigasf  Pretty  old 
girls  some  of  them  are,"  laughed  an- 
other. "  I  know  of  three  who  arc  my 
age,  and  my  mother  says  I  am  forty." 

'*  Ah,  senhor  I  It  is  not  true. 
There  are  none  that  age.*' 

"  Sim  J  senhora.  Very  certainly  it  is 
true." 

And  so  the  excited  conversation 
went  on. 

"  What  are  they  all  doing,  Keith  ? 
What  is  the  fun  about  ?  "  asked  the 
younger  brother. 

"I  canH  make  out,"  said  Keith. 
"  They  are  all  talking  together,  and  it 
is  the  broadest  dialect  of  Portuguese  I 
ever  heard.  This  must  be  the  York- 
shire of  the  kingdom.  Let  us  go  out- 
side till  Manuel  has  finished  his  wine, 
and  he  can  tell  us  what  all  the  row  is." 

So  saying  the  two  brothers  emerged 
again  into  the  sunlight.  As  they  did 
so  a  new  figure  caught  their  eyes.  It 
was  that  of  a  young  girl,  who  had  evi- 
dently just  come  upon  the  scene  with 
her  pitcher  from  the  well.  She  had 
paused  for  a  moment  on  her  way  up 
the  mountain-side,  and  stood,  half  in 
sunlight,  half  in  shadow,  among  the 
chestnuMrees.  Tlie  brilliant  evening 
rays  fell  on  the  red-brown  pitcher 
poised  upon  her  head,  and  on  the  red- 
and-orange  stripes  of  her  short  home- 
spun skirts.  A  white  kerchief  was 
knotted  beneath  her  chin,  shadowing 
her  face,  and  almost  concealing  her 
hair,  but  her  small,  brown  feet  were 
bare.  One  shapely  arm,  with  Its  white 
sleeve  rolled  back,  was  raised  to  steady 
the  pitcher,  and  the  wliolc  figure  stood 
out  in  striking  relief  against  the  green 
foliage  and  shadowy  rocks  of  the  road 
behind  her. 

**  There  is  a  study  for  you,  Norman," 
said  his  brother,  lighting  a  cigar  as  he 
spoke. 

**0  Virginia,"  cried  a  voice  near 
them,  and  a  woman  came  laughing  for^ 
ward  from   the  yenda,  **0  Virginia^ 
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there  are  yet  three  tickeU,  they  say. 
Come  and  take  a  chance  of  your 
lover." 

*'  You  had  better  buy  them  yourself^ 
as  you  have  so  much  money,  Senhora 
Concei9ao.  It  may  be  your  last  chance 
of  getting  a  husband  who  must  marry 
whether  he  like  it  or  no." 

It  was  the  water-carrier  who  spoke, 
and  who,  as  she  said  this,  slowly  tm*ned 
her  head  with  its  burden  and  looked 
the  woman  who  had  spoken  to  her  full 
in  the  face.  They  were  enemies  — 
that  could  be  seen  at  a  glance.  Vir- 
ginia's whole  figure  had  become  rigid 
in  a  moment,  and  her  eyes  burned. 
Her  face  took  the  brothers  by  surprise. 
It  was  of  a  type  very  unusual  for  a 
Portuguese.  The  oval  was  delicate, 
with  no  trace  of  high  cheek-bone  or 
heavy  jaw,  and  there  was  no  sign  of 
olive  sallowness  in  her  pale  cheek. 
But  from  this  colorless  background 
flashed  splendid  eyes  of  lambent  golden 
brown,  and  rippling  low  upon  her  fore- 
head was  thick  hair  of  the  same  shade. 

'^  A  last  chance  indeed  I  Hear  that  I 
God  be  good  to  us  I  As  if  I  could  not 
have  had  any  man  in  the  neighborhood, 
if  I  had  but  chosen.  I  am  well  nour- 
ished, Oragas  a  DeuSj  —  not  such  a 
thin,  dry,  yellow  creature  as  some  peo- 
ple." 

Virginia  glanced  at  the  Inglezea,  and 
held  her  peace. 

"  O  Senhora  Concei9ao  I  "  said  Man- 
uel the  horseboy.  *^  Be  silent.  How 
can  you  shout  so  in  the  ears  of  the 
senhors  ?  Do  you  not  see  that  they 
wish  to  mount  their  horses  and  ride 
away  ?  " 

Senhora  Concei9ao,  who  was  a  stout, 
or,  as  she  expressed  it,  a  well-nourished 
womau,  of  considerably  over  thirty, 
jerked  her  ample  skirts  away  to  one 
side,  while  her  beetle  brows  gathered 
over  her  swarthy,  high-colored  face  in 
no  very  agreeable  fashion.  A  well- 
defined  black  moustache  was  one  of 
her  most  prominent  beauties.  She  be- 
gan a  displeased  monologue  to  a  woman 
standing  at  her  elbow,  and  by  the  time 
the  English  senhors  were  in  their  sad- 
dles, Virginia  was  far  up  the  moun- 
tain. 


<^  What  is  all  this  about,  Manuel  ?  ^ 
asked  Keith  Anderson,  as  soon  as  they 
were  well  on  the  march.  "  What  were 
they  selling  ?  and  what  made  the 
women  so  wild  ?  " 

"They  were  lottery  tickets,  sen- 
hor." 

"  But  government  lottery  tickets  are 
eyery-day  things  here;  why  should 
there  be  sa  much  excitement  about 
these  ?  " 

'*  This  18  a  different  thing,  senlior," 
replied  Manuel,  a  grin  lighting  up  his 
brown  face  and  gleaming  eyes.  "  This 
is  a  rt/a." 

**  A  raffle  do  jou  mean  ? "  asked 
Keith,  who,  thanks  to  a  sojourn  in 
Brazil  some  years  before,  was  tolerably 
conversant  with  Portuguese.  "  But 
what  are  they  going  to  raffle  for  T 
Some  piece  of  finery,  I  suppose,  as  the 
women  are  so  eager  about  it."^ 

"No,  no,  senhor.  It  is  for  a  hus- 
band." 

"  A  husband  I  CWi,  hear  this,  Nor- 
man I  Fancy  a  fellow  putting  himself 
up  for  the  girls  to  raffle  for  I  The  sub- 
lime conceit  of  it  I  It  would  be  a  fine 
suggestion  for  the  Matrimamal  News. 
But  surely,  Manuel,  eligible  young  men 
are  not  so  scarce  as  to  need  to  be  raf- 
fied  for." 

Manuel  listened  with  the  polite  smile 
of  a  Portuguese  who  bus  not  the 
vaguest  notion  of  your  meaning. 

**  I  will  recount  to  the  senhor  that 
he  may  underatand,"  said  he.  And  he 
proceeded  to  tell  Keith  Anderson  the 
reasons  for  such  an  extraordinary  pro- 
ceeding as  that  of  raffling  for  a  hus- 
band. 

The  hero  of  the  story,  it  seemed, 
and  the  object  to  be  raffled  for,  was 
one  of  the  handsomest  young  fellows 
in  the  parish,  Francisco  Bodrigucs,  the 
son  of  a  widow,  who,  though  living  in 
her  own  cotts^e,  and  upon  her  own 
little  piece  of  ground,  being  weakly  and 
ailing,  was  but  poorly  off.  Besides 
Francisco,  she  had  one  other  son,  but 
he  was  a  cripple.  There  were,  how- 
ever, hopes  of  better  days  for  the 
Bodrigues  family,  for  Francisco  was  a 
clever  craftsman.  Araonsj  all  the  work- 
ers in  straw  and  cane  furniture  there 
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were  none  who  had  fingei-s  so  stroug 
;iud  deft,  or  so  true  au  eye  for  a 
curve,  as  FraDcisco.  If  the  vendor  in 
Fuuchal  received  an  order  for  chairs 
or  couches  of  a  fomi  never  3'et  at- 
tempted, Francisco  was  always  eager 
for  the  task ;  and  when  a  great  pile 
of  the  commissioned  furnilure  was  fin- 
ished, and,  fastened  togelher  with  cords, 
was  balanced  on  Francisco's  black 
curly  head,  for  a  trifling  run  of  eight 
miles,^  he  would  set  off  at  an  easy 
swinging  Irot,  with  the  mass  of  cane- 
work  towering  aloft  and  shadowing  his 
whole  figure,  and  deposit  his  load  with 
a  happy,  expectant  smile  in  the  ven- 
dor's shop,  listening  delighted  to  the 
tardy  but  yet  inevitable  praise  which 
he  knew  must  be  part  of  his  reward. 

To  his  crippled  bi*other  he  had 
taught  some  of  the  more  delicate  work 
—  mats,  ornaments,  and  baskets,  so 
fine  as  to  seem  woven  ahuost  of 
threads,  and  of  every  graceful  shape. 
In  the  evenings,  and  at  all  spare  times, 
he  worked  in  his  small  garden-patch,, 
and  had  turned  the  otherwise  unpro- 
ductive parts  of  liis  domain  into  a 
willow  plantation,  thus  providing  ma- 
terials for  his  own  work.  Already  his 
mother's  thin  cheek  was  growing 
rounder,  and  there  was  an  air  of 
greater  comfort  in  the  cottage,  when 
that  cloud  which  is  always  lowering  in 
the  distance  over  every  Portuguese 
family  overshadowed  them,  turning 
the  brightness  of  the  future  into  cruel 
night.  The  conscription  came  on,  and 
Francisco  was  drawn  for  a  soldier. 
With  liim  would  go  the  whole  support 
of  the  family.  Without  his  guidance 
who  should  design  the  mats  or  baskets 
for  his  brother  ?  If  willows  were  not 
needed  for  Francisco's  work,  why 
"should  his  mother  cut  and  peel  them  ? 
If  his  earnings  were  not  put  into  the 
little  black  box  by  his  mother's  bed, 
where  should  the  money  for  food  come 
from  ?  He  appealed  to  tlie  only  au- 
thority in  the  matter  whom  he  knew, 
an  official  in  the  offices  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. His  mother  being  a  widow, 
could  he  not  be  released  from  service  ? 

He  could  if  he  were  an  only  son,  but 
he  was  not. 


But  it  was  almost  the/same  thing. 
His  brother  was  a  cripple.' 

Well  I  the  official  did  not  know.' 
Perhaps  if  a  petition  were  drawn  up 
there  might  be  hope.  There  Were  yet' 
two  or  three  months  before  he  need 
present  himself  before  the  Junta.  He 
might  try. 

So  a  petition  was  drawn  up.  It 
should  cost  nothing  or  next  to  nothing, 
for  after  all  Francisco  was  very  poor. 
Just  a  dollar  or  so  luigtit  be  needed  for 
the  necessary  pens  and  paper  and  so 
on.  Then  two  dollars  and  a  half  were' 
wanted  for  government  seals.  Then  in 
a  week  or  so,  in  answer  to  Francisco's 
questions,  the  petition  was  nearly  fin- 
ished, but  had  to  be  signed  and  wit- 
nessed. It  needed  also  five  more 
dollars.  The  poor  fellow  worked  day 
and  night  from  the  first  gleam  of  dawn 
to  the  last  blink  of  light,  but  he  could 
not  gain  this  money  without  more  time. 
He  and  his  mother  must  live,  poor  as 
the  food  was  which  kept  body  and  soul 
together.  He  borrowed  a  dollar  here 
and  another  there,  he  sold  a  beloved 
guitar — his  only  article  of  luxury  — 
and  carried  the  money  to  the  town. 

Two  more  weeks  passed  and  he 
asked,  '*  Was  there  any  answer  to  the 
petition  ?  " 

The  petition  ?  Ah  yes  ;  the  petition 
was  to  be  forwarded  to  Lisbon  to  head- 
quarters, and  for  this  reason  five  more 
dollars  were  needed  at  once. 

Poor  Francisco  I  He  sank  down 
upon  a  seat  in  the  office  in  despair. 
They  called  for  sum  after  sum,  never 
thinking  that  what  was  such  a  trifle  to 
them  was  to  him  like  wringing  his 
heart's  blood  drop  by  drop.  He  sat 
there  dumbly  for  a  while,  till,  feeling 
himself  an  object  of  curiosity,  he  went 
away.  When  he  reached  home,  pale 
and  miserable,  he  found  there  a  blind 
old  man,  his  padrinho  (or  godfather), 
who  was  if  anything  poorer  than  him- 
self. The  old  man  heard  Francisco's 
tale,  discerned  his  despair,  and  then 
bending  his  grey  head  for  a  moment, 
said,  '•  JV7/itn/io,  I  have  that  —  yes,  I 
have  as  much  as  that ;  it  was  saved  up 
to  buy  me  a  coffin,  that  my  old  head 
I  might  rest  honorably  beside  my  wife  in 
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the  churchyard  ;  but  you  will  see  to 
that,  my  dou,  and  I  will  give  it  to 
you."    Aud  he  gave  it. 

Now  surely  at  last  all  would  go  well ; 
but  still  it  was  with  a  cold  stone  lying 
on  his  heart  that  he  ventured  agtiin  to 
the  Administration  to  ask  of  the  suc- 
cess of  his  petition.  He  was  called 
before  the  judge  of  instruction,  and 
the  petiiiou  (not  sent  to  Lisbon  after 
all)  was  produced. 

**  What  is  this  ?  ^'  said  the  judge. 
'^  This  thing  is  of  no  use  at  all.  It  is 
all  wrong.  It  is  not  properly  drawn 
up.  What  a  wickedness  it  is  to  cheat 
a  young  man  into  getting  a  petition 
drawn  up  which  is  of  no  more  value 
than  the  paper  on  which  it  is  writ- 
ten !  " 

No  one  ventured  to  contradict  this 
—  no  particular  person  seemed  to 
blame. 

But  what  was  he  to  do  ?  Francisco 
asked. 

The  judge  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
The  petition  being  of  no  use,  he  must 
just  let  things  take  their  course  and 
become  a  soldier. 

"  And  my  money  ? "  asks  the  poor 
fellow. 

His  money  ?  Had  he  no  receipt  for 
it? 

"  No." 

Well,  he,  the  judge,  thought  it  very 
wrong  that  so  much  money  should 
have  been  taken  for  a  thing  that 
needed  none,  and  which,  after  all,  was 
of  no  use  ;  but  what  was  to  be  done  ? 
the  money  was  gone. 

It  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  any  one 
to  draw  up  a  petition  afresh  on  proper 
lines.  The  judge  had  nothing  more  to 
do  than  to  censure  wrong-doing,  and 
no  one  seemed  to  think  it  a  duty  to 
make  restoration.  And  so,  robbed, 
disappointed,  sick  at  heart,  the  poor 
fellow  must  tramp  his  eight  miles  up 
the  mountains  to  bring  to  his  mother 
the  news  of  starvation  to  come,  and  to 
tell  the  poor,  blind  padrinho  that  his 
money  being  gone,  to  no  purpose,  and 
Francisco  to  go  too,  he  must  depend  on 
charity  to  be  laid  in  the  grave.  How 
bitter  was  the  sting  of  his  own  help- 
lessness I    He  was  powerless.    If   he 


did  not  go  willingly  he  would  be  taken 
by  force  from  a  life  of  labor  and  of 
duty,  no  matter  that  in  so  doing  they 
were  taking  the  last  morsel  of  bread 
from  his  mother's  lips.  And  he  must 
go  to  become  a  defender  of  a  country,, 
of  a  government,  and  of  laws  either 
powerless  or  corrupt.  No  redress  ex- 
cept by  bribery.  He  had  been  tricked 
by  the  very  men  employed  by  govern- 
ment, and  there  was  no  help,  no  ap- 
peal to  any  higher  jurisdiction.  They, 
had  taken  in  all  eighteen  dollars  of 
money  which  had  been  painfully  gath- 
ered, coin  by  coin,  in  abject  toil  and 
suffering,  and  it  would  be  spent  in 
gambling,  in  drinking,  or  in  other  easy 
pleasures  of  the  town,  while  there  on 
the  hills  they  starved  and  wept  with 
want. 

No  need  to  describe  the  gloom  which 
hung  over  the  little  household.  Such 
things  happen  in  Madeira  every  day. 
It  would  seem  as  if  evei*y  contact 
with  the  government  were  sufficient  to 
deaden  all  sense  of  honor  in  the  Portu- 
guese breast.  Who  can  bribe  best, 
and  bribe  highest,  may  do  well.  And 
poor  Francisco  had  no  means  left  with 
which  to  bribe.  Some  tried  to  console 
him.     After  all,  others  became  soldiers 

—  why  not  he? 

Why  not  ?  Because  it  was  a  degra-» 
dation.  To  be  turned  from  an  honest,^ 
hard-working  artisan  into  a  lazy,  hun- 
gry, disreputable  loafer  and  hanger-on 

—  was  not  that  a  fall  ?  He  was  ta 
fight  for  his  country  in  glorious  war- 
fare.  He  knew  nothing  about  that. 
He  loved  his  birthplace  ;  but  her  bit- 
terest oppressors  were  the  lawgivers  of 
her  own  nation,  Portugal.  He  was  not 
to  fight  them.  In  fact,  he  knew  none 
of  his  fellows  among  the  soldiers  who 
had  ever  seen  active  service.  Who  was 
there  to  fight  except  a  few  wretched 
blacks  away  on  the  coast  of  Africa^ 
where  men  went  in  regiments  and 
returned  singly  —  sometimes  to  die  of 
the  fever  acquired  there,  sometimes 
to  hang  about  for  years  like  shadows 
of  their  former  selves  ? 

Madeira  is  over-populated ;  there 
are  too  many  mouths  to  feed,  and  yet 
strict  watch  must  be  kept  that  no  able- 
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bodied  maa  of  twenty  lesvea  its  sborefr 
on  any  pretext — for  every  emigrant 
to  America  or  England,  or  to  any  but 
a  Portuguese  colony,  would  escape 
conscription.  Only  by  payment  of  a 
beavy  fine,  wbicb  most  poor  laborers 
are  powerless  to  provide,  can  they  be 
permitted  to  go.  In  very  many  cases 
it  is  the  bread-winner  who  must  leave 
a  houseful  of  dependants  when  bis 
time  comes  to  serve  ;  and  bis  pay,  in- 
adequate for  himself,  is  certainly  not 
enough  to  keep  others.  All  these 
thoughts  flitted  through  Keith  Ander- 
son's brain,  called  up  by  Manuel's 
recital  of,  and  evident  sympathy  with, 
Francisco's  woes. 

"By  the  way,  Manuel,"  he  said, 
**you  must  be  over  age  for  a  soldier 
now  —  have  you  served  ?  " 

"  No,  senhor." 

"  How  did  you  escape  ?  " 

Manuel  held  up  a  hand  from  which 
one  fiuger  wsm  wanting. 

"  Can't  pidl  a  trigger,  senhor,"  said 
he. 

"  Did  you  cut  it  off  on  purpose  ?  " 

"  /Sim,  senhor  ;  but  Francisco  would 
spoil  his  skill  at  the  cane-plaiting  if  he 
did  it." 

"  Poor  fellow  I  Well,  what  has  be- 
come of  him  ?  Go  on,  Manuel ;  I  want 
to  hear." 

When  the  time  was  drawing  near  for 
Francisco  to  present  himself  for  ser- 
vice, he  was  passing  the  venda  one  day 
when  a  man,  seated  before  the  door, 
beckoned  to  him  —  he  had  a  thing  to 
tell  him.  The  "thing"  was  no  other 
than  an  offer,  thinly  veiled,  from  Con- 
cei9ao,  to  pay  a  substitute  for  him  if  he 
would  marry  her.  Poor  Francisco  I  to 
marry  a  woman  so  notorious  for  ill- 
temper  as  Concei9ao.  She  was  nearer 
his  mother's  age  than  his  own,  and  her 
tongue  was  famous  in  all  the  country- 
side. True,  she  had  money ;  but  — 
life  with  Concei9ao  I 

The  man  Jacintho — a  friend  of 
Francisco's,  and  an  easy,  good-tem- 
pered fellow — rallied  him  on  his  dis- 
mal looks. 

"Oh,  amigoy  you  don't  seem  over- 
joyed. It  would  have  given  us  all  a 
fine  laugh  if  I  had  not  sworn  to  Con- 


cei9ao  on  a  relic  that  she  keeps  on  the 
neck  of  her  santo,  that  I  would  not 
tell  except  to  you.  Cheer  up,  my  son« 
Perhaps  you  don't  want  Concei^ao, 
and  no  wonder  ;  but  there  might  even 
be  other  girls  who  would  do  as  much* 
I  have  heard  hints  from  one  quarter 
and  another,  and  I  think  you  had  bet- 
ter put  yourself  up  to  the  highest  bid- 
der—  ha,  ha!" 

"  Don't  laugh,  Jacintho,"  said  Fra»- 
Cisco.    "  I  am  desperate  enough    for 

most  things  now,  but  Concei9ao 

It  would  give  my  brother  bread,  I 
know,  but  very  bitter  bread,  I  know 
that." 

Just  then  Jacintho's  wife,  Antonia, 
came  up  from  behind. 

"  O  Francisco,"  she  said,  "  I  know 
of  a  capital  plan  to  buy  you  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  army.  With  twenty 
pounds  you  could  easily  get  Jos^  da 
Silva  to  serve  for  you,  and  you  would 
be  free." 

"  Twenty  pounds  I  Ah,  senhora,  it 
would  be  as  easy  to  get  twenty  ihour 
sand." 

"  Not  at  all.  Eacuta  !  We  have  beaa 
talking  it  over,  Senhora  Elisa  of  the 
venda  and  I.  Let  us  have  a  lottery. 
It  will  be  a  grande  palpite^  as  they  say 
in  the  newspapers.  Every  girl  who 
would  like  to  save  Francisco  from  the 
army,  and  would  not  object  to  give  him 
her  hand  in  marriage,  should  buy  a 
ticket,  and  when  you  have  the  desired 
sum,  you  send  it  to  Jos^  da  Silva  and 
you  bring  home  a  bride." 

"  Listen  to  that  I  What  girl  would 
do  such  a  thing  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you  poor  fellow  I  You  don't 
believe  in  your  good  fortune  I  I  know 
of  four  already." 

"  But  there  are  marriages  worse  than 
death ;  shall  I  have  to  take  a  crei^ 
ture  whom  no  other  man  would  look 
at  I" 

"No,  no,"  said  Antonia ;  "they 
must  all  be  of  good  character.  Stay. 
Let  us  make  the  laws.  They  must  be 
of  known  good  reputation  as  to  moral- 
ity, not  younjrer  then  seventeen,  and 
not  older  than  forty." 

"  Older  than  forty  I  Credo  t^'  mnW 
tered.  Francisco. 
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^'  The  tickets  should  he  at  one  pound 
apiece  —  that  is,  four  dollars  aud  a  half 
—  so  that  only  girls  of  some  meaus  can 
obtain  them." 

"  But  how  will  you  do,  wife,  if  one 
person  buys  up  all  the  tickets  ?  "  asked 
Jacintho. 

^^  Ah  ha  I  you  mean  Coucei9ao  ? 
Tes,  there  are  some  things  that  people 
know,  seuhor,  even  if  you  do  take  a 
solemn  onlh  not  to  tell.  Let  us  say 
that  no  girl  shall  be  allowed  to  buy 
more  than  one  ticket  —  at  least  unlil 
we  see  whether  they  are  quickly  sold. 
Of  course  we  cannot  help  it  if  they 
choose  to  buy  and  sell  them  among 
themselves  afterwards.  But,  at  any 
rate,  twenty  girls  to  choose  from  is  bet- 
ter than  being  bought  by  one." 

*'  But  will  twenty  girls  choose  me  ?  " 
asked  Francisco. 

*^  It  is  possible,"  returned  Jacintho. 
**  You  know  if  all  goes  well  you  have  a 
paying  trade,  and  can  support  a  wife. 
That  is  the  best  of  having  a  good  name 
in  the  business.  It  always  brings 
work." 

There  was  much  discussion  —  the 
comical  side  of  the  thing  not  being  the 
side  which  struck  Francisco  most,  but 
rather  the  blank  uncertainty  —  but  at 
last  he  gave  consent.  And  at  the  time 
the  brothers  Anderson  had  visited  the 
venda  there  were  still  three  tickets  for 
sale. 

Much  of  this  Manuel  explained  to 
them,  assenting  cheerfully  to  the  abuse 
which  the  English  senhors  bestowed 
upon  a  government  which  could  admit 
of  such  injustice  and  corruption. 

By  this  time  the  early  darkness  of  a 
tropical  night  was  coming  on,  and 
turning  aside  through  a  rustic  gate 
from  the  highroad,  the  horses  seemed 
at  first  to  have  entered  into  deep  ob- 
scurity. As  the  travellers'  eyes,  how- 
ever, grew  accustomed  to  the  gloom, 
they  found  themselves  pursuing  a  nar- 
row winding  path  around  the  head  of 
a  valley.  A  sound  of  rushing  water 
was  heard,  and,  crossing  the  bed  of  a 
little  stream,  they  soon  reached  a  broad 
space  where  the  private  road  widened 
into  a  kind  of  garden,  beneath  lofty 
eucalyptus  and  chestnut  trees,  and  on 
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one  side  from  the  open  door  of  a 
long  thatched  building  a  brilliant  light 
streamed  forth. 

"  Here  you  are  at  last,"  said  a  cheery 
voice.  *'I  was  afraid  you  had  beeu 
lost,  or  had  been  intimidated  at  the 
last  by  fashionable  folk  below  from 
venturing  up  into  the  backwoods,"  — 
and  a  handsome,  gentlemanly  man  of 
about  middle  age  came  forward  from 
the  lighted  interior  to  greet  them. 

"But  you  are.  heartily  welcome," 
said  the  bright  little  woman  who  came 
hurrying  after  him. 

**1  am  sorry  we  are  so  late,"  said 
Keith,  as,  having  got  over  the  fii*st 
bustle  of  arrival,  they  entered  the 
house.  "I  rather  think  that  nothing 
but  pure  idleness  is  our  excuse.  That 
is  a  contagious  malady  here,  and  we 
rode  very  slowly." 

"Now,"  said  their  host,  "  let  us  get 
our  invalid  a  seat  by  the  fire.  Sounds 
queer,  doesnH  it,  a  big  log-fire  in  July 
in  Madeira  ?  but  I  defy  you  to  say  that 
it  is  not  a  comfort." 

"  I  protest  against  the  name  of  inva- 
lid," said  Norman,  from  the  depths  of 
a  big  armchair  to  which  he  had  been 
consigned  ;  "  I've  given  up  all  that ; 
but  this  fire  is  glorious." 

The .  room  they  had  entered  was 
primitive  in  the  extreme  in  its  con- 
struction. It  was  long  and  large,  ex- 
tending the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  the  building,  and  was  paved  (not 
floored)  with  closely  set  pebbles  firmly 
arranged  in  squares.  The  ceiling  was 
composed  of  woven  cane,  set  in  a 
framework  of  unpolished  chestnut- 
wood,  supported  by  whitewashed  walls. 
From  this  cold  background  the  bright- 
ness of  rich,  warm  coloring  in  curtains 
and  furniture  stood  out  in  bold  relief. 

An  old-fashioned  stone  fireplace  with 
an  overhanging  mantel-shelf  above  it 
formed  a  brilliant  centre  of  light  and 
warmth.  Great  logs  and  fir-cones  were 
piled  up,  glowing  and  crackling  on  the 
hearth.  Bright  colored  embroideries 
adorned  and  curtained  the  overhanging 
mantel,  and  deep  cushioned  wicker 
chairs  of  island  manufacture,  a  broad 
old-fashioned  sofa,  tables,  books,  cush- 
ions,   presses,    and    corner-cupboards 
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made  a  thoroughly  homely  aud  highly 
UDsesthetic  interior.  At  one  end  of  the 
room,  whic*h  their  hostess  laughingly 
said  was  the  dining-room  end,  and 
which  was  supposed  to  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  drawing-room  division 
of  the  apartment  in  which  they  were 
seated,  the  gleam  of  white  napery, 
plate,  and  china  made  it  very  evident 
that  a  meal  was  pending.  And  shoi*tly 
afterwards  the  opening  of  a  door,  and 
the  entrance  of  a  tidy  Portuguese  maid 
with  roast  chickens,  Indian-corn  cakes, 
piles  of  strawberries,  and  coffee,  an- 
nounced that  supper  was  ready. 

''  You  see,''  said  their  hostess,  "  we 
are  savages  wlio  actually  dine  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  in  these  wilds,  and 
so  in  the  evening  we  sup." 

"  This  is  just  delicious,"  said  Keith 
Anderson.  "  My  soul  has  chafed  within 
me  for  the  last  six  weeks  at  the  bond- 
age of  fashionable  propriety  in  which 
we  have  been  held  in  that  hotel." 

"Yes,"  said  Dr.  Wilbraham,  their 
host,  "  there  are  certainly  capital  hotels 
in  Madeira  —  in  fact,  I  never  encoun- 
tered better  in  any  of  my  travels  ;  but, 
after  all,  a  hotel  is  a  hotel.  It  has  to 
be  governed  by  all  sorts  of  laws,  writ- 
ten and  unwritten,  from  which  the 
home  is  exempted,  and  I  must  say  that 
life  is  worth  twice  as  much  when  you 
can  regulate  your  hours  and  meal- 
times and  costumes  and  pursuits  to 
suit  your  own  tastes." 

"There  is  no  doubt  of  that,"  said 
Norman.  "I  can  fancy  you,  doctor, 
after  a  day's  tramp  on  the  hills,  coming 
home  with  your  bag  full  of  specimens 
of  every  kind,  everything  which  creep- 
eth  and  crawloth  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  being  obliged  to  leave  these 
treasures  —  perhaps  to  find  a  hideous 
doom  —  at  the  hands,  or  feet,  of  the 
chamber-maid,  while  you,  agonizing  in 
a  white  tie  and  patent-leather  boots, 
are  obliged  to  work  slowly  through 
interminable  courses  at  the  dinner- 
table,  and  listen  to  Lady  Nhuiny  Pim- 
eny's  abuse  of  her  neighbor  or  her 
dinner." 

Keith  and  Norman  Anderson  had 
known  Dr.  Wilbraham  ever  since  they 
could  remember,  and  they  never  re- 


membered him  without  his  botanic^il 
and  entomological  specimens  and  col- 
lections. A  weakness  in  the  chest  had 
induced  him  to  take  up  his  abode  in 
Madeira,  and  when  Norman  Anderson 
was  slowly  recovering  from  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs  in  England,  Dr.  Wil- 
braham wrote  advising  a  more  rapid 
cure  in  Madeira,  predicting  a  more 
complete  re-establishment  to  health  in 
a  far  shorter  time  than  at  home,  if 
Norman  took  his  advice.  The  Ander- 
sons came,  —  Keith,  a  budding  barrister 
without  a  brief,  to  look  after  his  artist 
brother ;  and  after  six  weeks  in  the 
warmth  of  Funchal  the  thi-eatening 
symptoms  of  permanent  mischief  in 
Norman's  lungs  quite  disappeared,  and 
they  were  free  to  seek  the  mountains, 
where  the  eccentric  doctor  had  pitched 
his  tent,  and  was  living  "  freed  from 
the  trammels  of  polite  society,"  as  he 
said. 

''I  shouldn't  think  that  society  had 
ever  trammelled  him  much,"  said  Nor- 
man at  six  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
as  they  watched  the  doctor,  in  shirt- 
sleeves, spectacles,  and  Panama  hat, 
come  striding  down  between  the  firs 
from  his  morning  bath  in  a  stream 
above.  He  was  smoking  a  short  pipe, 
and  whisking  the  heads  off  the  fox- 
gloves with  his  towel.  High  overhead 
the  blackbirds  were  singing  in  the 
eucalyptus-trees.  A  flood  of  sunshine 
was  pounng  on  the  peaks  of  the  moun- 
tains above,  upon  the  wild  honeysuckle 
and  heather  which  clothed  the  slope. 
At  regular  intervals  arose  the  singing 
voice  of  the  harvest  laborers,  who  were 
cutting  the  already  ripened  corn,  and 
who  sang  in  short  strophes  to  each 
other,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
mountain  stream  whose  rushing  down 
the  hillside  gtive  an  indescribable  feel- 
ing of  life  and  freshness  to  the  scene. 

They  were  still  watching,  and  pres- 
ently saw  Dr.  Wilbraham  pause  in  his 
descent.  He  was  evidently  speaking 
to  some  one  hidden  by  the  trees,  for  be 
lifted  his  hat  and  removed  his  pipe. 

"  Who  has  he  got  hold  of  there  ?  " 
said  Keith.  "It  will  be  a  human 
specimen  and  not  a  botanical  one  ;  for 
though  lie  would  probably  think  much 
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more  highly  of  the  latter,  I  doubt  if  he 
would  take  off  his  hat  to  it." 

Still  the  doctor  stood,  both  listening 
and  speaking,  till  presently,  with  an 
energetic  gesture,  he  motioned  to  the 
hidden  figure  and  strode  down  towards 
the  house.  From  behind  the  trees 
followed  a  slighter,  smaller  figure, 
clothed  in  the  costume  of  a  country 
girl.  Her  feet  were  bare,  but  her 
white  kerchief  was  pulled  so  far  over 
her  face  that  it  was  invisible  in  the 
shade. 

"  Coo-ee,^^  shouted  Dr.  Wilbi-aham,  as 
he  neared  the  three  thatched  buildings 
which  constituted  his  abode. 

An  answering  **  Coo-ee^^  in  feminine 
tones  was  heard,  and  Mrs.  Wilbrahani 
appeared  on  the  hillside  before  her 
bedroom  door. 

"  Come  here,  Katherine,"  said  the 
doctor.  *'  Here  is  such  an  outrageous 
piece  of  injustice  that  I  want  you  to  see 
if  something  can  be  done  for  this  poor 
girl." 

"  Oh,  it  is  Virginia,"  said  Mrs.  Wil- 
bmham,  drawing  near. 

**  Sim  J  senhora.  A  very  good  day  to 
the  senhoni.  The  senhora  passed  a 
good  night  ?  " 

Although  Virginia's  eyes  were  red 
with  weeping,  and  her  tones  low,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  her  to 
forget  the  inevitable  formula  of  a 
morning  greeting. 

*'  Look  here,  Katherine  I  Ah,  Keith, 
are  you  there  ?  Come  away,  come 
away  ;  now  just  see  what  actual  rob- 
bery of  the  poor  can  be  done  with 
impunity  in  this  place.  I  say  that  it  is 
infamous." 

He  took  from  Virginia's  hands  a 
white  bundle,  which  his  wife  unrolled, 
and  in  so  doing  exposed  to  view  a 
large  piece  of  exquisitely  Que  embroid- 
ery. The  brothers,  of  coui*se,  were 
unable  rightly  to  appreciate  its  beauty, 
but  it  struck  them  as  something  finer 
and  more  cobwebby  than  all  that  they 
had  seen  for  sale  in  this  island  of  em- 
broidery. It  seemed  strange  that  this 
coarsely  dressed  country  girl  should  be 
capable  of  such  a  creation,  which  was 
delicate  to  a  wonderful  degree  aud  of 
snowy  whiteness. 


^^  In  these  tiny  huts  with  earthen 
floors,  how  can  they  keep  it  so  clean  ? 
and  many  of  Ihese  little  places  have  no 
windows,  —  how  can  they  see  ?  "  asked 
Norman. 

*'  You  forget,"  said  Mrs.  Wilbmliam, 
smiling,  "  that  nobody  dreams  of  living 
inside  a  house  here.  A  house  is  a 
place  to  sleep  in,  and  there  is  usually 
an  inferior  hut  for  cooking  in,  and  so 
on  ;  but  here  on  the  hills  no  one  car- 
ries on  an  occupation  within  four  walls. 
The  embroideresses  all  sit  on  the  seats 
outside,  beneath  trees  or  viuc-trellises, 
working,  singing,  and  chatting  to- 
gether." 

"  And  why  is  she  troubled  about 
this  particular  piece  of  work  ?  "  asks 
Keith. 

'^''You  tell  the  senhor  your  trouble 
about  the  embroidery,  Virginia,"  com- 
manded the  doctor.  And  Virginia  ex- 
plained that  she,  like  so  many  of  her 
countrywomen,  just  managed  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together  by  embroidery. 
She  said  that  by  rising  at  four,  and 
working  as  long  as  daylight  lasted,  with 
well-skilled  fingers  one  might  earn  as 
much  as  fivepence  per  day  ;  and  of 
coui*se  out  of  this  food,  clothes,  firing, 
and  rent  had  to  be  found.  Still,  she 
esteemed  herself  happy  to  find  work 
paid  at  this  rate.  Some  lime  ago  a 
certain  agent  in  the  place,  who  em- 
ployed her  to  work  for  him,  had  given 
her  an  order  for  a  very  large  piece  of 
embroidery  for  a  lady's  dress.  It  was 
in  two  parts,  and  as  it  was  wanted  in 
a  hurry,  Virginia  took  one  half,  and 
entrusted  the  other  to  a  neighbor,  who 
was  an  embroideress  like  herself.  It 
was  to  be  finished  for  the  day  before 
our  story  opens,  and  Virginia  had  been 
half  starving ;  for  as  the  work  would 
only  be  paid  as  it  was  delivered,  and 
she  certainly  had  no  capital  to  fall  back 
upon,  she  had  been  obliged  to  get 
credit  for  a  while  at  the  venda,  and  the 
vendeiro  was  not  fond  of  giving  credit. 
At  last,  the  work  being  finished,  Vir- 
ginia carried  it  to  the  agency  wilh  high 
hopes  ;  for  her  share  came  to  more 
than  a  pound  in  En2:lish  money  —  a 
great  sum  to  her.  The  two  pieces  of 
the  dress  being  delivered,  the  agent 
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appeared  with  a  frown  upon  his  face, 
and  his  most  brutal  manner,  and,  fling- 
ing the  work  upon  the  table,  asked  her 
what  she  meant  by  misusing  needle 
and  thread  in  such  a  way.  Then  he 
condescended  to  point  out  certain  por- 
tions in  the  work  of  the  other  woman 
which  were  carelessly  done. 

"  It  was  all  spoiled,"  he  said,  regard- 
less of  Virginia's  entreaties  and  her 
demonstration  tjiat  the  fault  was  very 
slight,  in  fact  scarce  noticeable  unless 
to  a  practised  eye.  "  No  matter  for 
that,"  he  sjiid  ;  "  the  fault  in  that  half 
spoiled  the  entire  dress,  and  he  would 
not  give  ten  shillings  for  the  work  alto- 
gether. He  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
division  of  the  labor." 

Virginia  was  appalled.  Ten  shillings 
instead  of  two  pounds  I  It  was  impos- 
sible. What  would  the  other  embroid- 
eress  say  at  receiving  five  shilliugs 
where  she  had  expected  twenty  ? 

Faint  and  sick  with  her  long  tramp 
to  the  town  in  the  hot  morning  sun, 
and  fasting  (for  even  the  usual  handful 
of  Indian  corn  had  been  wanting  that 
mornini;  in  anticipation  of  a  sumptuous 
meal  of  bread  from  her  earnings),  the 
poor  girl  nearly  fell  as  she  crossed  the 
doorstep,  and  sat  half-conscious  leaning 
against  the  wall  until  a  neighbor,  see- 
ing her  deathly  face,  coaxed  her  within 
her  own  doors,  and  with  kindly  sym- 
pathy and  a  morsel  of  food  brought 
tears  to  the  poor  girl's  eyes  and  relief 
to  her  heart. 

Those  who  worked  for  the  agency 
might  well  sympathize.  Who  did  not 
know  the  man  who  ground  the  faces 
of  the  poor?  It  was  whispered,  they 
told  her,  that  the  agent  had  some  kind 
of  dispute  with  some  people  who 
bought  his  embroidery  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  several  orders  lately  had  been 
countermanded  —  that  might  account 
for  his  ill-temper. 

How  Virginia  managed  to  communi- 
cate with  her  fellow-worker  and  suf- 
ferer on  the  hills  she  scarcely  knew. 
She  only  knew  that  when  at  last  she 
had  returned  to  the  man,  driven  by 
hunger  to  accept  this  starvation  price 
—  five  shillings  instead  of  twenty  — 
she  was  told  by  one  of  the  clerks  that 


the  master  had  changed  his  mind,  —  he 
had  decided  not  to  take  the  work  nor 
pay  for  it.  It  was  left  on  her  hands. 
And  so  she  had  to  return,  no  other 
work  or  chance  of  work  given  her,  and 
she  knew  of  no  one  who  would  buy 
this.  It  was  too  large  to  sell  quickly. 
It  had  been  an  order  from  England, 
and  just  now  there  were  few  English- 
women in  the  island,  it  being  summer. 

Virginia's  kerchief  had  fallen  back 
on  her  neck  while  she  was  speaking, 
and  the  face  which  had  aroused  the 
contempt  of  Concei9ao  for  its  pallor 
was  exposed  to  view.  Norman's  ar- 
tistic eye  saw  at  once  the  loveliness 
which  would  be  invisible  to  the  coarse 
taste  of  such  a  woman.  The  face  was 
instinct  with  feeling,  the  features  deli- 
cately cut,  the  massive  coils  of  bronze- 
colored  hair  gleamed  in  the  sunlight ; 
but  beneath  the  brown  wells  of  lier 
eyes  were  deep  shadows,  and  the  oval 
of  her  face  was  sharpened,  as  they 
now  knew,  by  hunger. 

'^  It  is  a  horrible  shame,"  exclaimed 
Norman.  ''Can't  that  man  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  for  work  ordered  by  him- 
self ?  Is  there  no  way  of  making  him 
ashamed  of  himself  ?  Could  we  not  go 
and  see  him  ?  " 

"  He  would  say  that  you  are  no  judge 
of  such  things,"  said  Mrs.  Wilbraham 
acutely. 

'*Ah,  Solomon  in  petticoats!"  said 
the  doctor.  "  Now  I  should  like  to  see 
if  you  are  a  judge.  Unroll  this  thing 
entirely,  and  point  out  the  blemish  if 
you  can,  madam." 

It  was  done.  Virginia  seated  her- 
self upon  the  bank  at  a  sign  from  the 
doctor,  with  the  work  in  her  lap,  and 
Mrs.  Wilbraham  pored  over  it  inch  by 
inch.  A  tiny  smile  crept  over  the 
girl's  face  as  the  doctor  teasingly  en- 
couraged his  wife's  examination. 

''  Come,  come,  I  should  have  thought 
you  would  have  had  your  finger  on  it  in 
a  moment.  Don't  you  know  any  more 
about  women's  gear  than  that  ?  I  see 
now  how  it  is  that  you  don't  notice 
when  a  button-hole  has  no  button  to 
put  in  it.  The  agent  would  say  that 
you  are  no  judge.  Mrs.  Wilbraham. 
No,  no,  Virginia,  don't  show  her." 
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"  I  see  where  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Wil- 
brahani,  rising  from  her  kDeeliug  pos- 
ture ;  ^'  but  that  is  more  than  any  of 
you  gentlemen  can  do.    Just  try." 

But  they  all  declined  in  the  greatest 
hasle. 

''  What  I  do  see  is  this,"  said  Keith, 
*'*'  Ihat  if  it  took  Mrs.  Wilbraham  so 
long  to  find  it  when  she  knew  it  was 
there,  the  work  cannot  be  so  obviously 
bad  as  to  merit  rejection.  Most  prob- 
ably the  recipient  of  the  dress  would 
scarcely  have  noticed  it.  It  seems  to 
me  very  likely  that  the  order  was  coun- 
termanded for  some  reason,  and  the 
agent  concluded  to  shift  the  loss  from 
his  own  shoulders  to  those  who  were 
less  able  to  bear  it." 

"That  may  be  so,"  said  Mrs.  Wil- 
'braham.  **You  see  there  is  no  writ- 
ten agreement  with  the  workers ;  Ihe 
agents  are  bound  by  no  law  but  that  of 
their  own  convenience.  Some  agents 
are  better  than  others.  But  at  any 
rate  the  price  in  this  case  was  very  low. 
He  was  going  to  give  two  pounds  for 
the  work.  He  would  sell  it  for  four 
most  certainly,  if  not  for  five  —  for  I 
know  what  prices  are  put  upon  these 
things  when  they  are  stiflSy  folded  and 
exposed  for  sale  in  the  shops.  How- 
ever, we  will  think  over  what  can  be 
done.  Virginia  will  go  to  the  kitchen 
and  get  some  breakfast  with  Luiza.  It 
must  be  nearly  ready  by  this  time,  for 
our  hour  is  seven.  In  the  mean  time 
we  can  consider  if  there  is  anything 
that  we  can  do." 

**  I  never  knew  the  vaule  before  of 
the  inalienable  right  of  a  free-born 
Briton  to  write  to  the  Tlime^,"  said 
Keith,  as  they  paced  slowly  along 
towards  the  dining-room.  *'This  is 
the  second  case  within  these  two  days 
which,  if  Madeira  could  boast  of  a 
Times ^  should  be  aired  by  me.  I 
scarcely  know  which  is  worse,  this  or 
the  case  of  Fmncisco." 

*'  And  one  case  aggravates  the  other," 
said  Mrs.  Wilbraham,  to  whom  the 
Andersons  had  mentioned  Francisco's 
story,  and  soon  found  that  it  was  well 
known  to  them.  *'  I  feel  pretty  sure 
that  if  Francisco  could  choose  a  wife  it 
would  be  Virginia,  and  I  can^t  help 


fancying  that  this  pound  —  all  that  was 
to  stand  between  her  and  starvation  — 
would  have  gone  for  a  ticket,  —  her 
only  chance  of  winning  him." 

*^  Poor  girl  I  it  makes  the  case  ten 
times  harder,"  said  Norman  reflec- 
tively.  Then,  as  if  struck  by  a  sudden 
idea,  he  turned  to  his  brother,  ''  I  say, 
Keith,  don't  you  think  this  embroidery 
stuff  would  do  for  a  wedding  present 
for  Nella?  You  know,  Mre.  Wilbra- 
ham, that  our  sister  Nella  is  to  be 
married  in  autumn,  and  Keith  and  I 
promised  to  bring  her  some  of  tlie 
fruits  of  our  travels.  We  have  looked 
at  chairs  and  inlaid  boxes  and  shawls, 
but  she  seems  to  have  got  all  these 
things  from  other  people.  You  should 
see  the  lists  of  gifts  which  that  girl  has 
received.  It  is  worth  while  getting 
married  in  these  days.  What  do  you 
think,  Keith  ?  " 

"  The  dress  might  do  for  one  thing," 
said  Keith,  "  but  I  am  always  afraid  of 
giving  girls  things  to  put  on.  Do  you 
remember  how  she  laughed  at  poor 
Jim  ?  " 

'^  Well,  you  know,"  said  his  brother, 
"it  was  a  peculiarly  hideous  thing. 
Only  Jim  could  have  been  so  left  to 
himself  as  to  offer  it.  Who  would 
want  to  wear  a  coffee-colored  dressing- 
gown  with  pale-green  stripes  ?  " 

"Dear  me  I  "  ejaculated  Mi-s.  Wil- 
braham. "Was  that  one  of  the  wed- 
ding presents  ?  Well,  after  that,  you 
can  surely  have  no  fear  in  giving  a 
dress  of  pure  white  to  a  bride." 

"  She  won't  say  it  isn't  the  fashion, 
or  only  fit  for  a  baby,  or  anything,  will 
she  ?"  asked  Norman  nervously. 

"  She  can't,  for  she  can  have  it  made 
to  suit  the  fashion  ;  and  it  is  really 
exquisite  work,  and  Nella  would  not  be 
mortal  woman  if  she  did  not  value  such 
work  as  that.  I  wish  I  were  going  to 
be  married  and  had  the  chance  of  such 
a  gown  I " 

"Pray  do  not  consider  me  in  any 
way  as  an  impediment,"  observed  the 
doctor  politely.  "If  you  have  any 
hankerings  after  bigamy  and  millinery, 
I  will  efface  myself.  Self-denying 
modesty  was  always  my  strong  point. 
By  Jove  I    there's   the   coffee,  and    I 
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ImvenH  got  my  hair  brashed,''  and  he 
started  with  a  run  up  the  slope  to  his 
bedroom. 

During  breakfast  the  project  was  dis- 
cussed, and  the  two  brothers  having 
decided  to  buy  the  dress  of  Virginia, 
insisted,  with  characteristic  upright- 
ness, in  buying  it  at  the  same  price  as 
they  would  have  bought  it  at  a  shop, 
willing  that  she,  rather  than  they, 
should  protit  by,  the  misfortune.  Mrs. 
Wilbraham  was  also  deputed  to  dis- 
cover whether  Virginia  shared  a  certain 
well-known  prejudice  against  ^^  being 
put  into  a  picture,"  as  Norman  de- 
clared that  the  dress  would  have  double 
its  value  if  the  story  of  the  worker  and 
her  portrait  went  with  it. 

The  poor  girl's  gratitude  on  knowing 
of  her  good  fortune  was  touching.  She 
called  on  all  the  saints  to  make  her 
benefactors  happy  forevermore.  The 
tears  of  delight  were  running  down  her 
cheeks,  her  hands  clasped,  her  face  all 
aglow  with  happiness,  and  she  was  so 
radiantly  lovely  that  Norman  was  anx- 
ious to  fetch  his  palette  and  brushes  at 
once.  But  although  it  was  discovered 
that  she  had  no  fear  of  drying  up  and 
wiihering  away  as  soon  as  her  face  was 
transferred  to  canvas,  she  asked  for  a 
11 1  tie  delay,  explaining  hesitatingly  that 
she  must  go  and  pay  the  other  needle- 
woman her  share  of  the  embroidery. 

"  And  the  lottery  ticket,  Virginia  ?" 
said  Mrs.  AVilbraham,  smiling,  as  she 
put  the  four  shining  gold  pieces  into 
the  girPs  hand. 

Virginia  blushed  scarlet,  and  glanced 
fearfully  round ;  but  seeing  that  all 
witnesses  had  retired  to  a  discreet  dis- 
tance, she  took  courage  and  asked  anx- 
iously, *' The  senhora  thinks  it  a  verj' 
ugly  thing  to  do  to  buy  a  ticket  ?  " 

'*  No,  no,  my  poor  girl,  not  in  these 
circumstances." 

*'Ah,  senhora!  When  it  was  first 
arranged  that  Francisco  should  submit 
to  this  lottery,  he  came  to  me  and  said, 
*'  Virginia,  it  ma}'  yet  be  that  our  hap- 
piness may  result  from  this.  You  will 
try  to  buy  a  ticket,  and  every  night 
we  will  pray  Nossa  Senhom  that  your 
number  may  be  the  lucky  one."  I 
would   never  have  bought   a  ticket  1(» 


buy  me  a  husband,  but  when  he  asked 
me  to  it  was  different.  Is  it  not  so, 
senhora  ?  And  we  have  a  neighbor,  a 
kind  friend,  Isabel  Vieira,  and  she  has 
bought  a  ticket,  and  she  will  let  me 
redeem  it  from  her ;  for  though  she 
bought  it,  she  has  a  lover  of  her  own, 
and  does  not  want  to  marry  Francisco." 

"  But  is  that  allowed,  Virginia  ?  I 
thought  that  each  girl  was  only  permit- 
ted to  buy  one  ticket." 

"Yes,  senhora.  The  same  person 
may  not  buy  more  than  one  ticket  at 
once.  That  is,  twenty  different  girls 
must  buy  each  one  a  ticket;  but  if 
afterwards  tliese  girls,  having  their 
own  chance  by  right,  choose  to  give  it 
up  and  sell  their  tickets  one  to  another, 
they  may  do  it.  I  think  that  this  law 
was  made  to  prevent  one  or  two  rich 
women  from  buying  all  the  tickets." 

"And you  think,  then,  that  one  girl 
may  have  two  or  three  tickets,  if  she 
can  get  others  to  sell  them  to  her  ?  " 

**  Sim^  senhora." 

'•  In  that  case  you  might  have  two  or 
three,  but  also  Concei9ao  might  do  the 
same." 

"  Without  doubt,  senhora.  But  then 
Concei^ao  has  tried  to  buy  tickets,  but 
the  girls  do  not  like  her,  and  as  yet  all 
have  refused.  Indeed  it  is  said  that 
she  would  give  two  pounds  apiece  for 
them.  She  is  very  determined  to  have 
Francisco." 

"  Whoever  gets  him  will  have  to 
make  up  her  mind  to  find  him  very 
conceited  after  this,  I  should  think." 

*'Ah  no,  senhora.  Concei9ao  has 
always  wished  to  be  married,  and  she 
has  tried  as  hard  to  get  others  ;  an<I 
she  is  so  much  disliked  that  I  know  one 
or  two  cases  where  tickets  have  been 
taken  to  lessen  her  chances.  Francisco 
does  not  think  it  all  for  his  sake*  But 
the  priests  are  on  her  side,  because  she 
has  promised  so  many  rockets^  to  our 
Lady  of  the  Mount,  and  she  has  a 
Sant'  Antonio  all  of  her  own.  He  has 
a  shrine  in  her  house,  and  beautiful 
clothes,  and  a  number  of  candles." 

"  Why  is  she  so  fond  of  that  particu- 
lar saint  ?  " 

<  Fireworks  are  a  common  Porttigiie«e  thank- 
offering  to  the  saints. 
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"  Ah,"  said  Virginia,  laughing  and 
smiling,  and  yet  wholly  in  earnest, 
^*  does  the  senliora  not  know  that  Sant' 
Antonio  brings  husbands  to  the  girls  ? 
At  his  feast,  if  you  bring  hira  fresh 
flowers,  and  if  by  good  luck  you  can 
but  clip  off  a  little  bit  of  his  raantle, 
you  will  be  married  within  the  year." 

**  And  as  Concei^ao  has  an  image  of 
this  accomplished  saint  in  lier  own 
possession,  she  can  bribe  him  to  lier 
heart's  content.  Well,  we  must  try 
to  be  a  match  for  both  of  them.  See 
here,  Virginia ;  one  of  these  gold 
pieces  belongs  to  your  fellow-work- 
woman—  are  you  willing  to  venture 
those  which  remain  for  Francisco  ?  " 

"  Am  I  willing  ?  Sim  I  sim  !  sen- 
hora,  if  it  will  do  any  good." 

"Then  my  advice  is  this.  Do  not 
yet  redeem  the  ticket  from  Isabel 
Vieii*a.  Let  that  remain  in  her  hands 
till  the  day  of  drawing.  You  can  man- 
age to  pay  her  by  and  by  with  the 
money  you  will  yet  earn.  She  does 
not  want  to  marry  Francisco." 

**  But,  senhora,  I  must  give  her  her 
money  ;  it  was  for  me  she  took  the 
licket." 

'*  Yes,  yes  ;  don't  fear.  I  will,  see 
that  she  gets  her  money.  But  we  must 
give  you  all  the  chances  we  can.  Only 
one  ticket  will  bear  the  lucky  number, 
but  the  more  tickets  you  have  the 
greater  is  your  chance  that  one  may 
win.  Go  now  yourself  and  buy  a 
ticket.  With  you  I  will  send  my  ser- 
vant Julia.  She  is  unmarried,  of  good 
character,  over  seventeen  and  under 
forty,  which  they  tell  me  are  the  regu- 
lations. She  happens  to  be  promised 
in  marriage,  but  as  nothing  is  said 
about  that  in  the  laws,  it  does  not 
matter.  She  will  be  one  more  who,  if 
she  wins,  will  win  for  you,  for  she  can 
hand  you  her  ticket.  In  this  way  you 
liave  three  chances  against  the  one  of 
Concei^ao." 

"  SiiUy  senhora ;  but  Concei9ao  may 
have  done  the  same  things  —  I  had  not 
thought  of  that." 

**  Of  course  she  may,  but  three 
chances  against  her  are  better  than 
one.  Do  as  I  say.  Only  remember 
that  you  are  to  sit  still  for  two  or  three 


hours  every  day  for  the  Senhor  Inglez 
to  paint  you,  and  you  will  get  a  dollar 
for  every  sitting." 

**  Ah,  senhora,  it  is  you  who  have 
done  all  this  for  me.  May  heaven 
make  you  happy,  and  your  children, 
and  your  children's  children  I  " 

**  Well,  inin  away  now.  I  will  send 
Julia  with  you." 

"  Now,  wife,"  said  the  doctor,  a  little 
later,  **  what  plots  have  you  been  Iiatch- 
ing  with  Virginia  ?  " 

"  If  you  could  only  be  effaced  for  a 
while,  as  you  proposed,"  said  Mrs. 
Wilbraham,  laughing,  *'  I  would  go 
and  buy  a  ticket  for  myself.  Virginia 
and  I  have  our  secrets." 

*' Oh,  that  is  it  I  Very  well.  Though 
you  may  hold  a  husband  s6  cheaply, 
madam,  all  do  not,  as  is  very  evident. 
1  will  put  myself  up  to  bo  raffled  for." 

'*Then  you  will  become  the  lawful 
prey  of  Concei9ao." 

*'  Now  heaven  forefend  I  "  quoth  the 
doctor. 

**That  woman  will  be  a  formidable 
enemy  if  she  is  defeated,  I  should 
think,"  said  Keith  Anderson;  "but  I 
have  not  the  ghost  of  an  idea  how 
these  lotteries  are  conducted.  Do  the 
ticket-holders  draw  lots,  or  how  is  it 
to  be?" 

"I  don't  know  either,"  said  Mrs. 
Wilbraham.  "  I  think  that  you  gentle- 
men should  go  to  the  venda  and  see." 

At  the  venda  there  were  no  custom- 
ers at  that  early  hour  except  one  or 
two  children  with  little  bags  of  corn  ; 
so  the  doctor  bought  a  box  of  matches, 
and  as  he  lighted  his  cigar  asked  care- 
lessly, "  When  is  this  important  lottery 
for  a  husband  to  take  place,  Senhora 
Elisa  ?  " 

*'  In  three  days,  Senhor  Doutor." 

"  And  how  will  the  lots  be  drawn  ?" 

"  They  are  still  discussing  that,  sen- 
hor. My  advice  was  this,  that  we  put 
the  lots  in  a  bag,  and  that  old  Valente 
the  blind  man  should  draw  one  before 
us  all.  What  would  the  scnhors  ad- 
vise ?  " 

"  That  is  not  a  bad  idea  ;  but  the  lots 
should  not  be  pieces  of  paper,  or  two 
might  stick  together,  and  there  would 
be   war  among    the  girls.      Francisco 
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cnn  marry  but  one  out  of  twenty  after 
all." 

"  Yes,"  said  Senkora  Elisa.  If  there 
were  more  of  these  I  would  give  them, 
but  there  are  only  four,"  and  she  pro- 
duced four  round  wooden  lotto-markers, 
each  with  its  number  upon  it. 

"Well,"  said  the  doctor,'*!  could 
lend  you  twenty  of  those  for  the  occa- 
sion. We  have  the  game  somewhere, 
for  my  boys  used  to  play  it  before  they 
went  liome  to  school.  Shall  I  send 
them  to  you  or  to  Valente  ?  " 

"  It  will  be  better  to  have  them  here, 
Senhor  Doutor,  if  the  senhor  will  have 
the  condescension  to  lend  them." 

**  Veiy  well,"  said  the  doctor  ;  *'  we 
will  turn  them  out  and  send  them 
along.  And  what  do  you  propose  to  do 
with  all  the  girls  who  do  iwi  get  Fran- 
cisco ?  There  will  be  nineteen  to  one. 
They  will  pull  that  girl  to  pieces.  I 
think  you  should  have  a  detachment  of 
militaiy  called  out." 

"  No,  no,  senhor ;  they  would  be 
ashamed  in  public  even  to  appear 
discontented.  Perhaps  the  Senhors  In- 
glezes  will  honor  us  with  their  pres- 
ence. They  will  be  very  welcome. 
The  space  in  front  of  the  venda  will  be 
covered  with  flags  and  flowers.  The 
loiter}'  will  take  place  there  at  six 
o'clock  on  the  evening  of  Monday, 
which  is  a  /esto.  It  will  be  very 
gay." 

"I  should  think  so,"  laughed  Keith, 
'*  especially  for  Francisco." 

The  Englishmen  had  not  long  left 
the  shop  when  the  swarthy  face  of 
Concei9ao  appeared. 

**  Have  you  heai*d  the  news  ?  "  she 
demanded,  '*  that  Virginia  has  actually 
palmed  off  that  disgraceful  embroidery 
of  hers  upon  the  two  gentlemen  stran- 
gers who  were  here  just  now  ?  What  a 
shame  !  And  she  had  done  it  so  badly 
that  even  the  agent  had  refused  to 
keep  it." 

"  It  was  not  done  badly,"  said  Sen- 
hora  Elisa  hotly.  "It  was  a  perfect 
piece  of  work." 

"And  why  was  it  refused,  then  ?" 
asked  Concei9ao.  "  She  pretends  she 
did  not  do  it  all,  but  she  won't  say  who 
did.     Ah,  I  know  her.     Four  pounds 


she  got  for  it  instead  of  two.  A  lot  of 
money  thrown  away,  I'll  be  bound. 
No  one  who  did  that  embroidery  will 
see  a  penny  of  it  but  Senhora  Donna 
Virginia  herself.  It  is  disgraceful. 
But  of  coui-se  one  knows  when  younj^ 
men  give  girls  so  much  money  what  it 
means.  It  is  not  for  nothing,  ha^ 
ha  I "  And  she  flounced  out  of  the 
shop. 

"Ah,  ugly  tongue,"  muttered  Sen- 
hora Elisa  to  herself ;  "  how  she  tries 
to  take  away  that  poor  girl's  character  \ 
O  husband  I  "  she  exclaimed,  as  lier 
husband  appeared  from  a  dark  recess 
behind  the  shop,  "  did  you  hear  that  ? 
And  not  ten  minutes  ago  did  that  poor 
Virginia  come  here  and  give  me  a 
pound,  a  shining  piece,  for  our  poor 
Gonzaga  and  her  brood  of  little  chil- 
dren. Well,  I  know  that  the  work 
Gonzaga  did  with  the  children  drag- 
ging at  her  skirts  w^as  done  carelessly^ 
in  haste  —  she  avowed  it  herself. 
Through  her  Virginia  lost  her  chances 
of  sale,  and  she  never  told  who  it  was, 
and  now  shares  with  her  loyally.  Ah, 
Coucei^ao,  ugly  thing  I  Wait  I  I  will 
be  even  with  thee." 

She  then  confided  to  her  husband 
the  offer  of  the  Senhor  JIou tor  of  the 
twenty  wooden  counters  for  the  lot- 
tery, and  they  had  an  earnest  conver- 
sation, which  ended  in  Senhor  Elisa 
comparing  her  book,  in  which  each  girl 
had  written  her  name  and  the  number 
of  her  ticket,  with  the  counters  in  her 
hand.  She  slipped  one  of  these  into 
her  pocket,  and  saying  to  her  husband, 
"  I  am  going  to  see  Vftlente,  and  to 
carry  this  money  to  Gonzaga,"  left  the 
venda. 

Half  an  hour  passed,  and  ConceiQaa 
reappeared  accompanied  by  a  poor- 
looking  girl  of  rather  repulsive  ap- 
pearance, to  whom  she  was  talking 
patronizingly.  "  Of  course,  Prollria, 
you  can  buy  a  ticket.  Why  should  yoo 
not,  as  well  as  others  ?  Your  preten- 
sions are  as  good  as  anybody's." 

They  entered  the  venda,  where 
Leonardo,  the  shopkeeper,  was  seated 
in  the  absence  of  his  wife. 

"  O  Senhor  Leonardo  I  Here  is  a 
young  woman   who  wishes  to  buy  a 
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ticket  for  the  lottery.    How  many  have 
you  ?  " 

*•'•  I  think  there  is  but  one  left,"  said 
the  man,  slowly  opening  his  book. 
'*  Yes,  number  twenty.  But  one  must 
ask  questions  in  conformity  with  the 
regulations  ?    Who  is  this  girl  ?  " 

^'  She  lives  up  the  mountains,  and 
is  of  very  honest  parents.  Her  age 
seventeen.  She  was  seventeen  last 
month." 

"  What  is  her  name  ?  " 

"Profiria  Fernandez." 

'*  Well,  as  I  do  not  know  her,  I  will 
ask  the  priest  about  her." 

'^  But  I  tell  you  that  she  is  without 
reproach.  She  has  but  little  experience 
of  the  world,  poor  thing,  and  I  would 
like  to  get  her  a  good  husband." 

**  Naturally,"  said  Leonardo  ;  "  but 
you  see  I  cannot  put  down  the  name  of 
a  person  whom  I  do  not  know." 

"  But  if  other  people  know  her, 
surely  that  is  enough." 

**No,  no,  we  have  to  take  care  of 
poor  Francisco's  chances  of  marriage. 
He  is  not  obliged  to  marry  every  girl 
from  the  mountains  who  comes  run- 
ning in  to  buy  a  ticket.  The  regula- 
tions say  she  nmst  be  of  well-known, 
irreproachable  reputation." 

*'  I'll  go  and  fetch  the  priest  my- 
self," said  Concei9ao,  with  a  toss  of 
the  head.  '*  Good-day  to  you,  Senhor 
Leonardo.  Come  along,  Protiiia,"  and 
she  marched  out. 

*'Aha,"  said  Leonardo  to  himself, 
*Hhat  girl  is  very  much  like  a  child 
who  was  in  Concei^ao's  service  some 
years  ago,  and  who,  she  declared,  was 
a  horrible  thief.  She  wants  another 
ticket  for  herself,  that  is  it." 

But  an  hour  or  two  later  Concei- 
9ao  returned  triumphant,  with  a  let- 
ter from  the  priest  testifying  to  the 
irreproachable  character  of  his  parish- 
ioner, Profiria  Fernandez,  and  Leo- 
nardo was  obliged  to  hand  the  last 
ticket  over  to  the  girl,  from  whose 
hands,  he  well  knew,  it  would  pass 
into  the  pocket  of  Concei^ao. 

'*  It  makes  no  difference,"  said  Sen- 
hora  Elisa  to  her  husband  with  a 
wicked  smile,  as  she  heard  of  the  trans- 
action. 


"  Well,  Virginia,"  said  Mrs.  Wilbra- 
bam  on  Monday  afternoon  as  she  came 
upon  Norman  working  away  at  his 
easel  with  Virginia  before  him,  rest- 
ing her  earthen  pitcher  upon  a  moss- 
covered  wall  beneath  the  chestnuts, 
^^are  you  not  going  over  to  the 
venda  ?  " 

"No,  no,  senhora,  I  would  rather 
not,"  she  answered,  involuntarily 
shrinking  back  as  she  spoke. 

"  Are  you  not  anxious  to  know  who 
is  to  be  Francisco's  fate  ?  "  Virginia 
looked  appealingly  at  her,  and  the 
kind-heai-ted  woman  said,  "Never 
mind,  I  think  you  are  quite  right  to 
stay  here.  We  are  all  going  over  to 
see  fair  play,  and  so  you  will  be  alone 
till  we  come  back.  Come,  Norman." 
And  presently  the  stillness  under  the 
chestnut-trees  became  absolute. 

Virginia  sank  upon  her  knees  beside 
the  moss-grown  wall.  These  old  stones 
were  so  cold,  so  quiet,  so  still.  How 
long  she  remembered  that  mossy  heap, 
—  it  rested  her  tired  head  to  lean 
against  it ;  there  was  nothing  to  make 
her  unquiet  heart  more  unquiet,  and 
yet  the  tears  began  to  roll  down  her 
cheeks.  She  took  a  tiny  silver. medal 
from  her  breast,  and,  kissing  it^ 
murmured,  "O  Blessed  Lady  of  the 
many  sorrows,  pray  for  me  ;  O  sacred 
heart " 

A  crackling  of  branches  and  dried 
leaves  caused  her  to  spring  quickly  to 
her  feet. 

"  O  Francisco  I  "  she  cried  to  a  fig- 
ure which  came  hastily  towanls  her. 

He  was  a  handsome  fellow  ;  brown 
as  a  berry,  but  straight,  tall,  and  lithe, 
intelligence  gleaming  in  his  big  black 
eyes  and  well-formed  features.  But 
his  usual  winning  smile  was  gone  as  he 
came  forward  and  held  out  his  two 
hands  to  the  girl. 

"I  came  to  say  Adeus^  Virginia.  I 
am  going  to  know  our  fate.  Either 
you  will  be  my  wife  before  this  week 
is  out,  or  I  am  a  miserable  man  for  life. 
Oh,  what  a  fool  I  was  to  submit  to 
this  I     Adeua,  minha  alma,^^ 

There  was  one  minute  of  mute  em- 
brace, and  he  was  gone. 

The  venda  was   brilliant   with   flags 
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and  flowers.  The  opeu  space  in  front 
of  it  was  roofed  in  with  green  branches 
over  the  trellis,  and  on  the  bank  below 
among  the  trees  were  seated  the  musi- 
cians, each  with  his  instrument  ready 
to  strike  up  at  a  given  signal.  On  one 
side  sat  the  Inglezea^  Dr.  Wilbi*aham 
and  his  wife  and  the  two  Andersons  ; 
and  laughing,  jesting,  teasing  each 
other,  was  a  flock  of  girls  all  in  holiday 
cosiume  of  the  most  brilliant  colors. 
They  were  the  would-be  brides.  A 
dense  knot  of  spectators  crowded  the 
open  space  when  Leonardo  from  the 
venda  came  out  bearing  a  cotton  bag 
of  the  kind  always  most  affected  by  the 
Portuguese,  made  of  bright -colored 
scraps,  and  duly  tasselled  at  the  cor- 
ners. Motioning  the  spectators  to  fall 
back  a  little,  Leonardo  advanced  to  the 
table,  which  stood  bare  in  the  midst, 
and  turning  the  bag  inside  out,  shook 
from  it  twenty  countei-s.  The  eyes  of 
all  the  spectator  followed  his  move- 
ments with  breathless  attention. 

Just  then  a  slight  movement  in  the 
crowd  allowed  of  the  advance  of  a 
young  man  from  the  road.  It  was 
Francisco  —  prize  and  sacrifice.  With- 
out looking  at  any  one,  he  slowly  edged 
his  way  as  far  from  the  expectant 
brides  as  possible,  to  a  seat  near  the 
musicians.  Meantime  Leonardo  pro- 
duced a  book,  and  as  he  called  each 
name  a  girl  came  forward  and  received 
a  wooden  counter  corresponding  to  the 
number  in  the  book  to  which  her  name 
was  attached.  But  when  Virginia's 
name  was  called  —  Number  eighteen  — 
there  was  no  response.  At  last  Mrs. 
Wilbraham  said,  '*  Virginia  is  not  here. 
I  will  take  her  counter,  if  it  is  al- 
lowed." 

"  Certainly,  mina  senhora,  it  is  only 
to  drop  it  again  into  the  bag  when  her 
turn  comes." 

The  girls  liaving  then  ranged  them- 
selves in  a  line,  Leonardo  went  gravely 
round  with  his  bag,  and  each  girl  hav- 
ing dropped  in  her  counter,  it  was 
placed  upriglit  upon  the  table.  Now 
came  Senhora  Elisa  leading  a  white- 
haired  old  man,  whose  evidently  sight- 
less eyes  were  known  to  all.  It  was 
blind    Valente,    the    godfather  of  the 


bridegroom  elect.  He  was  led  forward 
to  the  table,  and  Elisa  taking  one  cor- 
ner of  the  bag,  and  Leonardo  the 
other,  the  blind  man  felt  for  the  open- 
ing, plunged  in  his  hand,  for  the  bag 
was  deep,  and  drew  forth  a  wooden 
counter  which  he  held  up.  There  was 
a  universal  forward  movement  to  see, 
and  Leonardo  shouted  *'  Four.^^  The 
counter  was  then  laid  in  the  hand  of 
the  Senhor  Doutor,  who  gravely  and 
somewhat  ruefully  admitted  that  it  was 
^^four.^^  There  was  no  mistake.  Alas 
for  poor  Virginia  I 

When  the  number  was  shouted,  how- 
ever, a  bright,  pleasant-looking  girl, 
with  a  brilliant  yellow  silk  kerchief  on 
her  glossy  black  braids,  clapped  her 
hands,  and  dancing  with  delight,  ex- 
claimed, ''  Sou  eu  I  Sou  eu  I^^  (It  is 
II     It  is  1 1) 

She  made  a  start  towards  Francisco^ 
who  had  also  risen,  a  perfectly  de- 
lighted smile  irradiating  his  face,  and 
taking  his  hands,  she  first  shook  them 
heartily,  and  then  forced  him  to  whirl 
rapidl}'  round  in  a  kind  of  dance  of 
triumph,  and  then  hurried  off  to  thank 
and  shake  hands  with  Valente,  with 
Elisa,  and  in  fact  with  a  score  of 
others,  while  the  music  at  a  signal 
from  Leonardo  struck  up  a  lively  air. 

'*  Well,"  said  Dr.  Wilbraham  to  his 
wife,  who  was  beaming  in  smiles, 
'*  Francisco  might  have  done  worse, 
but  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  Vir- 
ginia already." 

Meanwhile  the  faces  of  the  other 
girls  were  a  study ;  some  laughed, 
others  looked  grave  or  scornful,  but 
Concei9ao's  face  was  almost  diabolical 
in  its  rage.  She  went  up  to  the  tri- 
umphant possessor  of  number  four  and 
said,  "Now,  Thereza  Vieira,  I  thought 
that  you  were  promised  in  marriage  to 
Joao  Felipe  ?  " 

**  So  I  am,"  laughed  Thereza,  '*  and 
now  I  can  choose  ;  it  is  a  fine  thing  to 
h:ive  two  such  handsome  lovers  to 
chose  from,  is  it  not,  Joao  Felipe?" 
and  she  turned  to  a  powerful-looking 
young  fellow  beside  her. 

He  looked  at  Conceigao,  showing 
two  beaming  lines  of  white  teeth  as  he 
laugiied.     "  It  is   too  bad,  Coucei^ao, 
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don't  you    lliiiik  so?    Will  you  take 
pity  ou  me  if  she  casts  me  off  ?  " 

CoDcei^ao  had  wit  enough  to  see  that 
she  was  beiug  laughed  at,  and  turned 
frowningly  away. 

The  bag  was  taken  from  the  table, 
which  now  was  spread  with  bottles  of 
wine  and  with  fruit,  and  then  Fran- 
cisco, signing  to  the  musicians  to  stop, 
began  to  speak,  hesitatingly  at  firat,  but 
more  rapidly  as  he  went  on. 

He  thanked  all  those,  he  said, 
whose  kind  hearts  had  brought  them 
to  his  help  in  this  way,  when  his  family 
had  been  threatened  with  the  ruin 
which  his  absence  must  cause.  He 
knew  quite  well  that  though  the  rule 
Wiis  supposed  to  be  that  he  should 
marry  the  girl  who  drew  the  successful 
number,  that  many  had  taken  tickets 
just  with  the  hope  of  helping  him,  and 
without  any  idea  of  marriage.  He  rec- 
ognized their  kindness,  and  thanked 
them  with  all  his  heart. 

Just  as  he  finished  Thcreza  darted 
forward  and  drew  a  shrinking  figure 
who  was  seen  approaching  into  the 
midst.     It  was  Virginia. 

"  O  amigo  !  "  said  Thereza,  "  you 
know  that  I  am  promised  to  Joao  Fe- 
lipe here,  and  so  I  must  ask  you  to 
accept  a  substitute  for  me.  Look,  Vir- 
ginia I  here  is  the  lucky  number,  I 
give  it  to  you.  Francisco  is  yours 
now." 

With  one  accord  the  Ensrlishmen 
took  off  their  hats  and  gave  such  a  vig- 
orous **  hurrah  "  that  poor  Valenle, 
who  was  standing  near,  was  almost 
knocked  over. 

Dr.  Wilbraham  heard  a  quick,  sharp 
hissing  breath  behind  him,  and  an  ex- 
clamation, and  turning,  saw  Conceigao. 
She  had  been  gloomy  and  silent  until 
now,  but  the  sight  of  her  successful 
rival  was  evidently  more  than  she  could 
stand.  She  darted  forward  suddenly  to 
where  Francisco  was  standing. 

"Oh,  miserable  coward  I  "  she  cried, 
"  yon  live  on  women  then  I  All  this 
good  money — twenty  shining  sover- 
ciirna  —  given  by  all  these  girls  is  lost, 
or  lias  been  stolen  from  us  just  that 
Virginia  may  get  her  will.  The  ticket 
was  not  hers.    Let  her  give  it  back. 


Others  have  given  their  money,  and 
she  reaps  the  fruit.    Ah  !  Infamia  I " 

Virginia  shrank  back  appalled 
towards  Francisco,  but  Thereza  turned 
upon  Concei^ao  with  a  laugh. 

"  O  senhora  1  Would  you  cut  Fran- 
cisco into  twenty  pieces  rather  than 
one  should  have  the  whole  of  him. 
But  one  could  win  him,  and  it  was  I. 
He  wsis  mine.  Think  of  it  I  Little  as 
I  am,  I  had  two  whole  big  men  all  for 
my  own.  But  two  is  too  many.  I  am 
now  accustomed  to  Joao  Felipe,  and  I 
could  not  think  of  another  as  my  fnture 
husband,  so  I  give  him  to  Virginia. 
Look,  she  has  the  ticket,  and  she  can 
get  a  chain  if  she  wants  to,  and  take 
him  away  and  tie  him  up." 

"Ah,  miaeravel !  you  are  in  league 
with  her.     It  is  all  done  on  purpose." 

"  But  why  ?  I  bought  my  ticket, 
and  Virginia  bought  hers,  and  you 
bought  yours.  Neither  of  you  won.  I 
won.  He  was  mine.  I  might  have 
taken  liim  liome  and  stood  him  on  a 
shelf  for  a  santo^  as  you  have  your 
Saut'  Antonio  ;  but  I  would  need  to 
feed  him  —  I  leave  that  to  Virginia. 
Vae  mulher  I  Arc  you  not  ashamed 
to  stand  here  disputing  for  a  hus- 
band?" 

At  this  juncture  Dr.  Wilbraham 
sauntered  carelessly  up  to  the  group, 
and  taking  off  his  hat,  offered  his  hand 
to  Thereza,  whom  he  already  knew. 
The  two  brothers  followed  him,  and, 
as  if  accidentally,  stood  between  Vir- 
ginia and  the  raging  ConceiQao.  They 
liad  understood  the  doctor's  lead.  In 
this  circle  of  calm  talk  and  courtesy  the 
flushed  and  panting  woman  felt  power- 
less and  out  of  place.  She  made  a 
swift  movement  to  face  Virginia  again, 
but  this  time  was  confronted  by  the 
doctor's  wife,  who  looked  at  her  with 
a  face  full  of  the  most  benignant  inter- 
est. 

"^  haixo  08  Inglezea  I "  (Down  with 
the  English  I)  muttered  ConceiQao ; 
but  by  this  time  the  other  would-be 
brides,  headed  by  Julia,  were  shaking 
hands  with  the  bridegroom  and  Vir- 
ginia, their  disappointment  over,  and 
for  very  shame  ConceiQao,  unable  to 
join  them,  hastily  left  the  place. 
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Now  the  music  began  again,  the 
healths  of  Francisco  and  his  bride 
were  drunk,  and  presently  up  went  a 
whole  sheaf  of  rockets,  without  which 
no  Portuguese  festa  is  ever  complete. 
They  were  still  singing  and  dancing 
when  the  stars  came  out,  and  the  In- 
glezes  wended  their  way  home. 

It  was,  perhaps,  half  an  hour  later 
when  the  doctor's  sitting-room  door 
was  suddenly  flung  open,  and  a  pale, 
frightened  woman  dashed  in. 

*'  O  seuhor  I  Quick,  quick  I  Some 
one  is  drowned  in  the  big  tangue  I " 
(reservoir). 

"  Where  ?  "  said  the  doctor,  leaping 
to  his  feet,  while  the  othei*8,  horror- 
struck,  followed  his  example. 

"Up  here  above.  Juaiia  Alvarez 
saw  the  body  in  the  moonlight  when 
she  went  to  get  water,  and  screamed 
out  to  me  now  as  she  ran  home  to  fetch 
her  husband." 

"  It  may  be  poor  Concei^ao,"  faltered 
the  doctor's  wife,  as  the  three  men 
dashed  out  of  the  house,  stumbling  and 
hurrying  towards  the  steep  mountain 
road,  near  where  two  huge  tanks  or 
reservoirs  stood  holding  the  water  for 
the  neighboring  district. 

Faint  sounds  of  the  distant  music 
struck  on  their  ears  as  they  climbed 
the  steep  beneath  the  black  shadows  of 
the  trees.  They  were  still  dancing  and 
rejoicing,  and  this  poor  creature  may 
have  heard  the  joyous  sounds  ringing 
through  the  air  till  the  gurgle  of  the 
cold  deathly  waters  shut  out  all  sound 
forever,  and  she  sank  into  quietness  in 
her  despair.  Other  forms  joined  the 
searchers,  ropes  and  sticks  were  car- 
ried by  panting  men,  and  at  last  they 
reached  the  tank.  Yes,  there  in  the 
moonlight,  white  and  quiet,  floated  the 
body.  But  surely  that  could  not  be 
Concei9ao,  it  looked  too  small.  Had 
she  killed  some  one  else  in  her  rage  ? 
The  ropes  and  sticks  were  put  into  use. 
Slowly  the  body  in  its  sodden  garments 
was  drawn  out,  —  it  had  not  been  far 
from  the  shore.  They  turned  it  over, 
and  a  roar  of  laughter  broke  from  the 
nearest  spectator. 

"  O  senhores  1  What  a  thing  I  It  is 
the  poor  aanto.    Ah  —  ha — ha  —  ha  I  " 


"  What  is  it  ?  "  asks  Norman,  bewil- 
dered. 

"It  is  Concei^ao's  santo^  Ora  essa I 
Ha,  ha  I  I  shall  never  stop  laughing. 
Olha,  look,  senhores  I  the  poor  santo  ! 
She  gave  him  such  pretty  clothes. 
Poor  little  thing,  and  he  brought  her  no 
husband,  and  so  she  has  pulled  him  out 
of  his  shrine,  and  flung  him  into  the 
water  here  in  a  rage,  —  oh,  ha  —  ha  — 
ha  I  " 

And  so  it  was.  The  angry  woman 
had  no  more  faith  in  her  poor  santOy 
and  after  drowning  him  in  her  fury, 
she  barred  herself  up  in  her  house  in 
dudgeon.  A  day  or  two  afterwards  she 
took  a  long  journey  to  see  a  friend,  and 
it  is  said  that  she  will  go  to  Brazil. 
Let  us  hope  that  she  may  find  better 
fortune  there. 

We  have  often  wondered  what  Sen- 
hora  Elisa  did  with  that  one  counter 
which  she  took  in  her  pocket  when  she 
went  to  see  Yalente  ;  but  as  only  she 
and  her  husband  and  the  blind  man 
ever  knew  anything  of  the  matter,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  hear. 

Rye  Owen. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Beview. 
THE  CRIMEA  IN  18M  AND  18M. 

BT  GENERAL  SIR  EVELYN  WOOD, 
G.C.B.,  V.C. 

PART  V. 

On  the  10th  June  there  was  a  confer- 
ence at  the  British  headquarters,  of  the 
senior  artillery  and  engineers  officers 
of  the  allied  armies,  who  unanimously 
agreed  that,  after  forty-eight  liours^ 
bombardment,  a  general  assault  should 
be  delivered  between  five  and  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  This  hour  was 
chosen  to  enable  the  artillery  to  destroy 
any  repairs  made  by  the  enemy  during 
the  night,  and  it  was  considered  that 
the  assaulting  columns  could  be  assem- 
bled during  the  night,  and  concealed 
until  they  went  forward.  Three  col- 
umns were  to  start  from  the  French  left 
attack,  and  storm  the  Bastion  du  Mftl, 
and  adjoining  batteries.  The  British 
troops  wore  to  assault  the  Redan,  and 
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further  northwards.  The  French  were 
to  assail  the  Malakoff,  and  the  works 
between  it  and  the  harbor.  The  date 
was  eventually  postponed  to  Monday 
the  IStli  June,  which  was  partly  chosen 
with  the  hope  that  a  brilliant  success 
might  obliterate  any  bitterness  of  feel- 
ing remaining  in  connection  with  the 
events  of  June,  1815. 

During  the  week,  10th-17th  June,  I, 
with  several  of  my  comrades  of  the 
Naval  Brigade,  suffered  from  low  fever 
and  intestinal  complaints,  and  although 
I  managed  to  evade  being  put  on  the 
sick  list,  I  was  much  reduced  in 
strength,  and  did  not  shake  off  the 
fever  until  I  got  back  on  board  ship, 
where  I  was  sent  after  being  severely 
wounded.  We  went  down  to  battery  at 
2.30  A.M.,  on  the  13th  June  and  re- 
opened fire,  mainly  on  the  Malakoff 
works,  as  soon  as  we  could  see  to  lay 
our  guns.  But  those  Russian  batteries 
being  deprived  of  the  support  they  had 
previously  received  from  the  Mamelon, 
from  which,  moreover,  they  were  now 
bombarded,  our  especial  target,  the 
groups  of  guns  under  the  ruined  Mala- 
koff Tower,  soon  ceased  to  reply  to  our 
fire.  The  ammunition  of  our  foes  had 
again  begun  to  run  short,  and  the  in- 
fantry soldiers  who  replaced  the  trained 
seamen  gunners,  most  of  whom  had 
been  killed,  were  of  course  far  less  effi- 
cient than  those  whom  they  succeeded. 
It  was  moreover  necessary  to  keep  gun 
detachments  in  the  sea  front  forts,  for 
during  the  night  16th-17th,  the  steam- 
ers of  the  allied  fleets  stood  in,  and 
bombarded  them.  Nevertheless  the 
Russians  fired  some  nineteen  thousand 
projectiles  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
At  the  time,  we  were  ignorant  of  the 
Russians  being  short  of  ammunition, 
and  imagined  that  their  lessened  rate 
of  reply  was  entirely  due  to  the  effect 
of  our  fire. 

During  the  forenoon  of  the  17th 
June,  General  P^lissier  called  on  Lord 
Raglan,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the 
allies  should  open  fire  at  daylight  on 
the  18th,  and  after  any  repairs  which 
might  have  been  effected  by  the  Rus- 
sians during  the  night,  had  been  de- 
stroyed, that  the  French  should  assault ' 


the  Malakoff,  between  5  and  5.30  a.m., 
the  English  assailing  the  Redan  at 
such  time  as  Lord  Raglan  might  think 
advisable.  On  that  Sunday  afternoon, 
there  was  perhaps  scarcely  any  one  in 
either  of  the  allied  armies,  who  was 
not  confident  that  we  should  take  Se- 
vastopol next  day.  General  P^lissier 
sent  his  senior  engineer  officer  over  to 
Sir  Harry  Jones  in  the  evening,  to  say 
that  he  had  changed  his  mind,  and  in 
conformity  with  the  advice  of  his  gen- 
eral officers,  had  determined  to  assault 
at  daylight ;  the  terms  of  the  message 
precluded  the  possibility  of  effecting 
any  change  in  this  decision.  Lord 
Raglan  was  at  the  time  riding  round 
the  camps,  visiting  the  general  officers 
who  were  to  command  the  columns 
next  morning,  and  received  this  unwel- 
come intimation  only  on  his  return 
about  8  P.M.  He  fully  realized  the 
dangers  incurred  by  this  most  unfortu- 
nate change,  but  considering  it  better 
to  assent  rather  than  create  any  ill- 
feeling  in  the  minds  of  our  allies  by 
refusing  to  co-operate  with  them,  gave, 
though  reluctantly,  fresh  orders,  and 
his  troops,  parading  at  midnight, 
reached  their  assigned  positions  before 
break  of  day  on  the  18th. 

I  was  still  suffering  from  fever,  and 
towards  the  middle  of  the  day,  having 
slept,  missed  Captain  Peel,  and  on 
making  inquiries  was  told  that  he  liad 
gone  back  to  camp.  I  again  missed 
him  there,  so  returned  to  the  battery. 
I  was  cantering  my  pony  up  the  cov- 
ered approach,  when,  within  fifty  yards 
of  the  Lancaster  gun,  the  pony  swerved 
to  the  right,  out  of  the  trench,  and 
stood  still,  trembling  violently.  There 
were  many  shells  bursting  near  the 
battery,  but  none,  I  noticed,  very  near, 
and  the  pony  was  generally  steady  un- 
der fire.  I  applied  both  spurs,  but  the 
pony  planted  his  fore  feet  on  the 
ground  and  refused  to  move,  and  just 
as  I  was  shortening  my  reins  to  force 
him  on,  I  heard  the  peculiar  whiiT  of 
an  irregular  mass  falling  through  the 
air,  and  a  large  piece  of  a  mortar  shell, 
which  had  burst  in  the  air,  fell  down 
under  the  pony's  forehand.  The  pony 
evidently  heard  it  long  before  I  did. 
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My  chief  had  gone  (o  see  Lord  Rag- 
lan, so  I  again  missed  him.  Captain 
PeePs  opinion  was  valued  more  and 
more,  and  he  gained  intiueuce  daily.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  generally  known  that 
he  proposed  a  scheme  for  breaking  the 
floating  boom,  which  closed  the  en- 
trance to  the  harbor.  His  suggestion 
was  to  lash  on  either  side  of  his  own 
ship  a  laden  collier,  and  then,  sending 
every  one  else  below,  to  himself  steer 
the  ship  at  full  speed  at  the  obstacle. 
It  was  calculated  that  the  weight  of  the 
vessels  would  break  the  boom,  and, 
once  inside,  casting  off  the  colliera, 
Peel  would  engage  the  forts,  being 
supported  by  the  whole  of  the  fleet, 
which  he  intended  should  follow  him. 
Though  his  plan  was  not  adopted,  it, 
no  doubt,  gave  him  increased  consid- 
eration at  headquarters. 

I  found  my  chief  in  camp  in  the 
evening,  and  from  some  words  I  caught 
when  entering  his  tent,  gathered  that 
he  was  arranging  with  one  of  the  sen- 
ior oflicei*s  for  the  assault.  He  turned 
to  me  and  said,  "Oh,  Wood,  you're 
not  well  to-<lay."  I  replied,  "Not 
very  well,  sir,  but  not  very  ill,"  to 
which  he  said,  "  You  had  better  go 
to  bed,  I  shan't  want  you  to-morrow 
morning." 

"  I  suppose,  sir,  by  that  we  are  going 
to  assault  ?  " 

'*  Yes ;  and  as  you  are  not  well 
enough  to  go  up  with  us,  you  will 
please  stop  in  camp." 

"Are  you  going  to  take  your  other 
aide-de-camp  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Yes  ;  I  promised  him  a  long  time 
ago,"  was  the  answer. 

I  left  the  tent  feeling  very  sulky,  but 
Captain  Peel  called  me  back,  and,  to 
soothe  my  vexation,  said,  "Well,  you 
may  go  with  me  as  far  as  the  bat- 
tery, but  no  further  I  "  I  immediately 
asked,  "  Is  the  other  aide-de-camp  to 
go  with  you  ?  "  to  which  he  answered 
in  the  affirmative. 

That  evening  in  our  mess-tent  I  had 
to  submit  to  a  great  deal  of  chaff,  for  it 
was  known  in  the  camp  that  Captain 
Peel  did  not  intend  to  take  me  out  with 
him  ;  and  on  going  into  one  of  the 
messes  of  which   I  was  an  honornr}' 


member,  the  conversation  turned  on 
the  impending  assault.*  One  of  the 
oflicers  laughed  at  me  in  a  friendly  way 
for  having  been  forbid<len  to  go  beyond 
the  battery.  To  him  I  replied,  "  Bar- 
ring accidents,  I'll  bet  you  I  go  as  far 
as  my  chief ; "  when  another  officer 
replied,  "  I'll  lay  £5  to  £1  in  sover- 
eigns young  Wood's  killed  to-mor- 
row." Lieutenant  Dalyell  replied, 
"  Done  ;  bet's  off  if  I  am  killed."  My 
friend  was  more  irritated  than  I  was 
by  the  remark,  and  accepted  the  bet  as 
a  rebuke  to  the  man,  who,  however, 
had  no  intention  of  being  unkind. 

I  tell  this  story,  although  it  will 
shock  people  who  fail  to  realize  the 
difference  between  peaceful  scenes  at 
home  and  the  hardening  effects  of  nine 
months'  constant  warfare,  with  the 
daily  contemplation  of  losses  in  our 
batteries.  The  .question  of  life  and 
death  was  discussed  with  the  utmost 
freedom  ;  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
16th  June,  when  returning  from  a  ride 
to  Balaklava,  we  stopped  at  a  store 
kept  b}'  an  old  black  woman,  whom  we 
used  to  call  Mother  Seacole,  and  bought 
some  bottled  fruit,  which  we  laugh- 
ingly agreed  should  be  kept  for  the  sur- 
vivoi*s  of  the  assault.  I  was  at  this 
time  the  only  remaining  officer  of  flfty 
who  had  landed  in  the  Crimea  on  the 
2nd  October,  1854.  A  few  had  been 
killed,  more  wounded,  and  the  re- 
mainder sent  to  England  invalided,  or 
for  other  causes. 

About  10  P.M.,  after  charging  the 
sentry  near  our  camp  to  call  me,  I  fell 
asleep.  The  sentry  did  not  call  me,  in 
consequence,  as  I  afterwards  learnt,  of 
orders  given  personally  by  Captain 
Peel  that  I  was  not  to  be  awakened. 

The  noise  made  by  the  men  falling 
in,  however,  awoke  me  at  midnight, 
and  my  brother  aide-de-camp  kindly 
came  in  to  see  if  I  was  up.  We  had 
fully  made  up  our  minds  that  our  chief 
would  be  killed  in  the  assault,  and  had 
agreed  to  stand  by  him,  or  bring  in  his 
body.  I  had  been  taking  large  doses 
of  laudanum  and  other  sedative  medi- 
cines the  two  preceding  days,  and  on 
Mr.  Daniels  leaving  me,  feeling  worn 
r>ut,  I  turned  over,  and  slept  again  till 
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Michael  Hardy,  of  the  Leander,  came 
into  the  tent,  and  shook  lue. 

Since  the  episode  of  the  9th  April 
when  1  had  heen  much  impressed  by 
Hardy's  stoical  conduct  in  the  scene 
which  had  unnerved,  or  at  all  events, 
sUirtled  me,  he  had  been  working  daily 
under  my  command.  One  night,  dur- 
ing the  month  of  May,  we  were  em- 
ployed in  replacing  32-pounder  guns 
which  had  been  struck  by  the  enemy's 
projectiles.  The  Royal  Artillery  were 
in  the  habit  of  mounting  their  18- 
pounder  guns  by  means  of  a  tripod- 
gyn,  by  which  the  gun  was  hoisted,  the 
carriage  (garrison)  then  run  under- 
neath, and  the  gun  lowered  on  to  it. 
The  guns  used  by  the  Naval  Brigade 
being  on  ship  carriages,  a  rougher 
method  of  replacing  those  which  had 
been  injured  was  employed. 

The  gun  to  be  re-mounted  on  a  fresh 
carriage  was  put  vent  downwards,  on 
the  ground.  The  carriage  was  then 
placed  on  the  gun,  but  upside  down, 
being  fastened  to  it  by  the  capsquares  ;  ^ 
the  quoins  (or  wedges)  were  placed  in 
position,  the  breech  of  the  gun  being 
secured  to  the  carriage  by  a  drag-rope 
passed  through  the  cascable  loop.  The 
gun  and  carriage  were  thus  put  prop- 
erly together  but  upside  down.  A  long 
parbuckle  rope  was  then  hooked  to  the 
carriage  and  a  turn  taken  round  a  hand- 
spike placed  in  the  bore  of  the  gun. 
Fifty  men  were  placed  on  the  rope, 
and  with  a  sharp  pull  they  "  righted  " 
the  gun  into  its  proper  position  for  ser- 
vice. It  was  necessary  to  keep  the 
men,  when  pulling  on  the  rope,  in  an 
absolutely  straight  line,  no  easy  task  at 
night  on  broken  ground,  for,  if  they 
swayed  to  either  hand,  the  gun-car- 
riage, instead  of  coming  up  properly, 
fell  on  its  side.  This  mishap  had  oc- 
curred several  times,  chiefly  owing  to 
the  obstinacy  of  an  ofScer  who  had  re- 
cently joined  us  and  was  new  to  the 
work,  and  who  had,  moreover,  an  irri- 
tating manner  which  made  the  men 
sulky.  This  feeling  was  increased, 
when,  owing  to  the  noise  made  during 
our   abortive   attempts    to   mount  the 

1  The  semioironlar  iron  bands  which  hold  the 
gun  down  in  the  tnmnion  holef . 


gun,  the  Russians  heard  us  at  work, 
and  put  several  shells  close  over  our 
heads. 

Presently,  a  voice  from  the  end  of 
the  drag-rope  was  heard  saying,  *'  Will 

somebody  send  that fool  away,  and 

put  a  man  there  as  knows  how  to  do 
it."  The  lieutenant  immediately  ran 
off  to  report  to  the  senior  officer  of  the 
battery  that  the  men  were  in  an  insub- 
ordinate sUite.  I  waited  until  he  was 
out  of  earshot,  and  tlien  called  out, 
"  Michael  Hardy "  (for  I  had  recog- 
nized his  voice),  ^^drop  that,  or  you 
will  be  a  prisoner."  Not  a  word  more 
was  said,  though  a  couple  of  shells 
pitched  close  to  us,  as  I  replaced  the 
men  on  the  rope,  and  then  with  a 
"One,  two,  three  —  haul  I  "  the  gun 
came  up,  righted  on  the  carriage.  When 
the  lieutenant  returned,  a  few  minutes 
later,  with  the  senior  officer,  he  found 
the  men  standing  respectfully  at  atten- 
tion, and  the  gun  in  position. 

I  am  not  concerned  to  defend  here 
my  action  on  that  occasion.  There  may 
be  some  officera  of  my  own  standing 
who  hold  that  I  should  have  made 
Michael  Hardy  a  prisoner  on  the  spot  ; 
there  are  possibly  others  who,  Uke  my- 
self, have  seen  the  patience  of  men 
sorely  tried  by  incompetent  officers,, 
and  judge  it  best  to  ignore,  in  such 
cases,  when  possible,  hasty  expres- 
sions, however  insolently  expressed.^ 
Moreover,  it  is  extremely  improbable 
that  a  court-martial  would  convict  a 
prisoner  under  such  circumstances. 
The  night  was  dark,  and  the  only  evi« 
dence  of  identity  was  my  knowledge  of 
Hardy's  voice.  This  was,  I  thought, 
insufficient  to  make  it  worth  while 
bringing  the  man  to  trial,  apart  from> 
my  sympathy  with  the  men,  and  per- 
sonal regard  for  the  offender.  The  in- 
cident is,  I  think,  however,  sufficiently 
interesting  to  merit  mention  as  indica- 
tive of  the  relations  existing  at  the 
time  between  midshipmen,  and  those 
before  the  mast.  We  messed  with, 
ward-room  officers  when  in  camp,  and 
yet  acted  as  a  channel  of  communica- 
tion between  them  and  the  men,  a  kind 
of  barometer  showing  the  state  of  feel- 
ing amongst  the  blue-jackets. 
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Hardy,  on  arousing  me,  said  the 
ladder  party  had  moved  off  ;  to  which  I 
replied  I  was  too  ill  to  go  out.  He 
answered,  "  Shure,  you'll  never  foi'give 
youi-self  if  you  miss  this  morning's 
fun  ; "  and,  somewhat  against  my  will, 
proceeded  to  dress  me.  Having  accom- 
plished this,  he  propped  me  up  against 
the  tent-pole  while  he  got  my  pony,  on 
which  he  put  me,  heing  obliged  at  first 
to  hold  me  on  to  the  saddle,  for  I  was 
too  weak  to  grip  with  my  legs.  We 
hurried  after  the  party,  which  was  now 
some  way  ahead,  as  fast  as  the  dark- 
ness permitted,  overtaking  it  soon  after 
1  A.M.,  as  it  reached  the  21-gun  bat- 
teiy,  where  I  tied  up  my  pony  to  a 
gun. 

When  I  reported  myself  to  Captain 
Peel,  who  was  seeing  the  men  told  off 
into  parties,  six  men  to  each  ladder, 
and  a  petty  officer  to  every  pair  of  lad- 
ders, I  asked  my  chief  if  he  had 
thought  to  bring  down  a  Union  Jack, 
that  we  might  have  it  up  in  the  Redaii 
before  the  regimental  colors,  which, 
however,  as  I  found  later,  were  not 
taken  out.  He  regretted  tJiat  it  had 
been  forgotten,  but  agreed  it  was  then 
impossible  to  remedy  the  mistake. 

Captain  Peel  now  sent  me  with  a 
message  to  the  other  end  of  the  bat- 
tery, and,  having  delivered  it,  I  was 
obliged  to  sit  down  on  a  gabion  and 
rest  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  for  I  was 
feeling  so  weak  as  to  be  almost  inca- 
pable of  exertion.  The  21-gun  battery 
was  a  curious  scene  of  confusion.  The 
night  was  still  dark,  and  what  with 
excited  commanding  officers  looking 
for  the  engineers  who  were  to  guide 
us,  and  the  number  of  men  passing  into 
the  batteiy  at  the  same  time,  meeting 
and  crossing  each  other  on  their  way, 
together  with  the  attempts  to  enforce 
silence,  which  were  not  altogether  suc- 
cessful, it  appeared  at  first  as  if  we 
should  never  get  into  our  places. 

When,  after  resting,  I  returned  to 
the  right  of  the  battery,  where  I  had 
left  Captain  Peel,  the  ladder  party  had 
moved  off  to  pick  up  their  loads,  which 
had  been  placed  by  the  Royal  Engi- 
neers in  a  slight  hollow  to  the  north  of 
the  third  parallel.    I  went  a  short  dis- 


tance towards  ihis  spot,  and  then  real- 
izing that  the  party  must  come  back 
again  towards  the  Quarries,  I  walked 
straight  in  that  direction,  and  pres- 
ently had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  my 
chief,  who  was  then  engaged  in  having 
the  sections  renumbered  to  ensure  that 
every  man  was  in  his  proper  place  on 
either  side  of  the  ladders.  This  being 
done,  a  tot  of  rum  was  issued  all  round, 
and  we  all  lay  down  under  a  breast- 
work about  three  feet  high,  to  the  north 
of  the  Quarries  and  a  little  further  to 
the  rear,  waiting  for  the  signal,  which 
was  to  be  a  fiag  hoisted  in  the  8-gun 
battery.  In  the  interval  before  the 
signal  was  made.  Captain  Peel  sent  me 
on  five  different  messages,  none  of 
which  were  essential,  so  eager  was  he 
that  I  should  be  spared  from  the  fire 
we  were  about  to  meet.  Tliis  I  only 
knew  later  from  a  letter  written  to  his 
brother  on  the  following  day,  and  at 
the  time  I  was  greatly  irritated,  so 
much  so,  that  on  the  last  occasion,  just 
at  the  false  dawn,  in  spite  of  occasional 
bullets  fired  from  the  Redan,  I  walked 
straight  across  the  open  towards  tlie 
rear,  instead  of  going  round  by  the  zig- 
zag. Peel  then  called  me  back,  giving 
up  the  attempt  to  be  rid  of  me. 

Mr.  Kinglake,  in  his  hi8tx)ry,  says, 
"The  night  of  the  17th-18th  was  a 
beauteous  midsummer  night,  and  the 
stars  in  the  heavens  disclosed  the 
marches  of  troops  to  a  viprilant  garri- 
son ; "  while  the  Staff  Officer,  writing 
from  headquarters,  says,  "At  2  a.m., 
when  Lord  Raglan  left  his  house,  it 
was  so  dark  that  the  staff  could  only 
ride  at  a  foot's  pace."  The  latter 
statement  is  the  more  accurate,  for  be- 
tween two  and  three  o'clock  no  one 
could  see  more  than  a  hundred  yards. 
Possibly  from  being  unwell  I  was  spe- 
cially susceptible  to  chills,  for  I  noted 
in  my  diary,  "  there  was  a  cold  mist." 
I  am  sure,  however,  we  should  not  ac- 
cept Mr.  Kinglake's  statement  of  the 
garrison  having  observed  these  marches 
of  our  troops,  and  being  "  thus  able  to 
divine  in  some  measure  the  special 
plan  of  attack."  The  Russians,  of 
course,  knew  that  an  assault  was  im- 
pending, and,  fortunately  for  them  and 
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unfortunately  for  us,  Todleben  began, 
at  dusk  on  the  17th,  mounting  field 
guns  en  barbette  ^  on  the  Malakoff,  and 
making  every  preparation  to  receive 
the  attack. 

At  2  A.M.  on  the  18th,  Second-Lieu- 
tenant Khroustchow,  Briansk  Begi- 
ment,  who  was  lying  concealed  close 
to  the  French  advanced  trenches,  re- 
ported that  masses  of  troops  were 
collecting  in  the  Careenage  Ravine. 
We  know  from  the  French  engineer 
journal  that  they  had  begun  to  concen- 
trate there  at  10  p.m.  on  the  17th. 
The  Russian  bugles  sounded  the  as- 
sembly, and  soon  afterwards  their 
long-suffering  troops  manned  the  para- 
pets, and  a  field  battery  came  into 
action  in  the  gorge  of  the  Malakoff. 
The  allies  were  getting  into  position 
about  the  same  time. 

The  French,  who  had  abandoned  the 
idea  of  assaulting  the  works  at  and 
about  the  Bastion  du  M&t,  put  twenty- 
five  thousand  men  under  arms ;  their 
assaulting  divisions,  consisting  of  about 
six  thousand  men  each,  being  led  by 
Creneral  Mayran  on  the  extreme  right, 
by  General  Brunet  in  the  centre,  and 
by  General  d'Autemarre  on  the  left. 
These  columns  were  intended  to  carry 
all  the  Russian  works  extending  from 
the  harbor  on  the  north,  to  the  Gervais 
battery  on  the  south.  This  last  stood 
between  the  Malakoff  and  the  Redan. 
The  Imperial  Guard  was  placed  as  a 
reserve  behind  the  Victoria  fort. 

General  P^lissier  had  arranged  to 
give  the  signal  for  the  advance  from 
the  site  of  the  Lancaster  battery,  but 
he  was  late  in  leaving  headquarters, 
not  mourning  his  horse  till  two  o'clock. 
His  unwieldy  figure  did  not  permit 
of  his  riding  ordinarily  beyond  a  foot's 
pace,  and  the  darkness,  of  the  night 
would  have  prevented  any  one  but  a 
bold  horseman  from  travelling  faster. 
He  was  still  some  distance  from  the 
position  hehad.deteimined  to  take  up, 
when  the  assaplling  cplumn  on  the 
extreme  north  went  forward.     General 

1  Onns  are  said  to  be  **  en  barbette  '*  when  they 
are  raised  op  high  enough  to  fire  over  the  parapet. 
They  thos  gain  in  lateral  range,  bnt  lose  the  pro- 
tection afforded  to  guns  fired  through  embrasures. 
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Mayran  mistook  the  blazing  fuse  of  an 
ordinary  mortar  shell  fired  from  the 
Mamelon  for  the  signal  rocket,  and  at 
3.50  A.M.  led  forward  his  division, 
marching  himself  in  front  of  the 
leading  brigade,  against  the  batteries 
standing  immediately  over  Careenage 
Bay.  He  had  nearly  eight  hundred 
yards  to  cross,  and  although  his  men 
were  at  first  sheltered  by  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  they  were  soon  met  by  a 
heavy  fire,  not  only  from  land  bat- 
teries, but  from  six  steamers  anchored 
off  the  mouth  of  Careenage  Bay,  and 
only  a  comparatively  few  men  reached 
the  obstacles  in  front  of  the  batteries. 
Mayran  was  severely  wounded  almost 
immediately,  and  shortly  afterwards 
mortally .  wounded.  His  troops  were 
rallied  by  the  brigadier.  General  Failly, 
and,  taking  cover,  they  fired  into  the 
embrasures. 

General  P^lissier  had  intended  that 
the  advance  of  all  three  divisions  should 
be  simultaneous.  General  d'Aute- 
marre's  division  had  furnished  the 
guard  for  the  trenches  the  previous 
day,  and  the  cooking  places  had  been 
placed  to  the  south  of  the  Mamelon, 
on  the  ground  where  Brunet's  division 
was  to  assemble  prior  to  the  .assault. 
When  this  division  arrived,  the  com- 
pany cooks  of  D'Autemarre's  division 
were  preparing  the  morning  soup,  and 
Brunet's  troops  were  haltecl  to  avoid 
upsetting  the  cooking  pots.  Thus  the 
division  was  late  in  getting  into  its 
position  of  "  concentration." 

When  General  Mayran  went  out  pre- 
maturely, the  fact  of  the  centre  column 
not  being  ready,  gave  the  Russians 
time  to  concentrate  all  their  fire  on 
Mayran's.  troops,  and  when  Brunet 
emerged,  marching  on  the  little  Redan 
which  lay  between  the  most  northern 
battery  and  the  Malakoff,  the  Russians 
relieved  from  the  pressure  of  Mayran's 
column,  mounted  their  parapets  and 
assailed  Brunet's  two  brigades  with 
grape,  case,  and  bullets.  The  heads  of 
the  columns  were  shat^red  by  the  ter* 
ribje  shower  of  missiles  poured  on  to 
them.  The  general  himself  was  killed, 
and  the  leading  part  of  the  column 
moved  too  far  to  its  right,  halting  and 
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takiug  cover  wlien  within  one  hundred 
yards  of  a  battery.  Several  oflScere 
tried  again  and  again  to  lead  the  men 
forward  but  were  struck  down,  and  no 
substantial  advantage  was  there  gained. 
The  other  brigade  moved  three  hun- 
dred yards  mther  further  south,  and 
some  few  of  the  boldest  approached 
the  ditch  of  the  entrenchment  which 
joined  the  Malakoff  and  Little  Redan, 
but  those  who  actually  reached  the 
ditch  were  too  few  in  numbers  to  pene- 
trate the  work,  their  comrades  lying 
strewn,  dead  and  dying  behind  them. 

When  Brunet's  column  went  for- 
ward. General  d'Autemarre  moved 
down  the  Dockyard  Ravine,  and  one  of 
his  leading  battalions  pushed  on  into 
the  suburb,  while  a  party  of  engineers 
got  into  the  Gervais  battery  without 
serious  resistance.  Here  they  re- 
mained for  about  forty  minutes,  but 
not  being  supported,  eventually  fell 
back. 

Before  I  attempt  to  describe  what 
happened  to  the  stormers  sent  forward 
against  the  Redan,  I  may  state  briefly 
the  proceedings  of  General  Eyre's  col- 
umn. On  the  extreme  British  left,  a 
brigade  under  General  Eyre  was  de- 
tailed to  move  down  the  ravine  which 
separated  the  right  of  the  French  on 
their  western  attack,  and  the  left  of 
our  left  attack.  He  was  directed  to 
seize  the  works  in  the  cemetery  at  the 
head  of  the  Dockyard  Greek.  He 
moved  off  from  his  point  of  concen- 
tration about  2  A.M.,  and  was  ap- 
proaching some  Russian  rifle-pits  which 
lay  between  him  and  the  cemetery, 
when  he  was  anticipated  by  the  10th 
battalion  of  chasseurs,  which  carried 
the  rifle-pits  by  a  flank  attack. 

Eyre,  himself  a  man  of  great  cour- 
age, of  which  he  had  given  many 
proofs  when  in  command  of  the  73rd 
Perthshire  Regiment  during  the  Kaffir 
wars,  had,  before  marching  off  from 
parade,  stimulated  the  ardor  of  his  men 
by  a  short,  burning  speech,  addressing 
himself  particularly  to  the  premier 
Irish  battalion.  This  doubtless  was,  in 
part,  the  cause  of  a  mistake  which  cost 
us  dear,  for  the  troops  carried  not  only 
the  Russian   works  in    the  cemetery, 


but  pushed  on  to  some  liouses  at  the 
foot  of  the  enemy's  main  line  of  works 
in  the  Garden  batteries  ;  these  were 
seized,  and  held  till  sunset.  This  was 
our  sole  success  during  the  day,  and 
was  achieved  at  the  cost  of  Ave  hun- 
dred  and  sixty  men,  of  whom  thirty 
were  officers,  out  of  a  total  strength  of 
two  thousand. 

The  Redan,  as  its  technical  name 
implies,  was  formed  of  two  faces,  each 
about  seventy  yards  in  length,  meeting 
in  a  salient,  the  line  of  parapet  being 
continued  to  the  works  on  either  side. 
The  parapet  at  the  salient  itself  was 
seventeen  feet  high,  and  on  the  left 
face  fifteen  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  The  ditch,  eleven  feet 
deep,  varied  in  width  from  twenty  feet 
at  the  salient  to  fifteen  feet  on  the 
faces.  As  the  work  was  open  in  the 
rear,  we  could  not  have  held  it,  even  if 
we  had  got  in,  so  long  as  the  enemy 
was  still  in  the  Bastion  du  M&t,  Bar- 
rack, and  Malakoff  batteries. 

The  glacis  of  the  Redan  was  the 
natural  surface  of  the  ground,  which 
met  in  a  ridge  on  the  line  of  the  capi- 
tal ;  ^  every  part  was  seen,  to  some  de- 
gree, from  the  adjoining  flanks,  but 
they  were  on  a  much  lower  level  than 
the  salient.  Nevertheless  the  glacis 
itself  was  exposed  to  flre  from  the 
Barrack  and  Garden  batteries,  and  from 
the  Gervnis  and  other  Malakoff  bat- 
teries. The  slope  up  which  the  storm- 
ers  were  to  pass  was  covered  by  long^ 
rank  grass,  and  seamed  with  holes 
made  by  the  explosion  of  mortar-shells, 
by  innumerable  rifle-trenches,  and  by 
some  disused  gravel-pits. 

The  brigade  orders  issued  by  the 
commanding  Royal  Engineer,  laid  down 
that  the  Redan  was  to  be  assaulted  by 
three  columns. 

Each  column  was  composed  and  was 
to  move  as  follows  :  — 

Advanced  party :  — 

Sappers 10 

Skirmishers 100 

Ladder  party 120* 

Men  carrying  bags  of  hay  or  wool  50 

*  An  imaginary  straight  line  bi»MtiiigUM«Ui«iil 
angle. 

*  Sixty  being  blne-jaeketa. 
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Storming  party : — 

Bayonets 
Reserve  : — 

Bayonets 

Workmen 


400 

800 
400 


The  left  columu  (No.  I),  under  com- 
mand of  Major-General  Sir  Jolin 
Campbell,  was  to  march  on  the  re- 
entering angle  formed  by  the  right  face 
of  the  work  and  its  flank,  about  sixty 
yards  west  of  the  salient.  The  right 
column  (No.  3),  under  Acting  Briga- 
dier General  Colonel  Yea,  was  to  enter 
the  Redan  at  the  opposite  point  to  No. 
1  column. 

The  orders  for  the  centre  column 
(No.  2)  were  ambiguous.     They  were 

To  advance  upon  the  salient  of  the  Re- 
dan, and  force  its  way  into  the  work. 

If  the  columns  1  and  3  have  been  suc- 
cessful, No.  2  will  remain  as  a  reserve  to 
the  columns  in  its  front. 

No.  2,  after  entering  the  Redan,  is  to 
consider  Itself  as  a  Reserve,  and  not  to  ad- 
vance beyond  the  lodgement,  which  the 
workmen  will  have  commenced. 

Fi*ora  the  above  it  was  understood 
that  the  centre  column  (No.  2)  was  not 
to  go  forward  until  those  on  the  flanks 
Iiad  tried  to  carry  the  work,  but  the 
order  is  equally  open  to  the  construc- 
tion that  this  column  was  to  deliver  the 
assault  simultaneously  with  the  others, 
and  was  to  become  the  reserve  after 
the  lodgement  had  been  effected.  It 
is,  however,  clear,  from  Lord  Raglan's 
despatch  dated  19th  June,  1855,  that 
the  centre  column  was  to  start  after 
those  moving  on  the  flanks  of  the  Re- 
dan. This  was  the  more  unfortunate 
because  the  salient  was  the  safest  line 
of  advance,  and  the  least  swept  by 
shells  on  the  18th  June. 

These  arrangements  apparently  con- 
templated that,  covered  by  the  fire  of 
two  hundred  skirmishers,  eight  hun- 
dred men  were  to  advance  for  a  dis- 
tance of  between  four  hundred  and  five 
hundred  yards  over  open  ground,  and 
accompanied  by  men  carrying  heavy 
laddei-8,  eighteen  feet  in  length. 

There  has  been  no  account  written, 
either  clear  or  satisfactory  to  my  mind, 
of   the    proceedings    of    the    left   col- 


umn, detailed  to  attack  the  right  face 
(proper)  of  the  Redan.  Mr.  Kinglake, 
who  shows  generally  a  most  generous 
appreciation  of  the  rank  and  file,  has, 
in  an  apparent  endeavor  to  smooth 
over  the  defeat,  done  but  scant  justice 
to  some  of  our  comrades.  His  descrip- 
tions were  doubtless  based  on  what  he 
had  been  told  by  oflicers  engaged  in 
the  struggle,  and  I,  therefore,  quote 
(but  not  verbatim)  sufficient  extracts  to 
show  generally  what  he  intended  to 
convey  :  — 

The  head  of  the  left  assaulting  column 
crossed  the  parapet  on  the  signal  being 
given,  but  the  one  hundred  skirmishers  or 
covering  party  hung  back  under  the  slope 
close  to  the  western  face  of  the  Quarries, 
and  caused  others  to  halt.  .  .  .  The  foot 
soldier  seemed  averse  to  carrying  burdens 
over  a  vast  space  under  torrents  of  fire 
without  having  his  rifle  in  his  hand.  .  .  . 
The  guiding  Engineer  was  immediately 
mortally  wounded.  .  .  .  Colonel  Tylden  im- 
patiently cheered  on  the  men,  asking  what 
they  were  stopping  for  ?  ...  At  this  mo- 
ment Lieutenant  Graham,  who  had  charge 
of  the  ladder  party,  seeing  the  impossibility 
of  getting  up  on  the  face  of  the  work, 
asked  if  he  might  lead  it  on  the  salient, 
and  the  colonel  replied:  ^^ Anywhere  as 
long  as  you  get  on,"  but  almost  at  the 
same  moment  the  colonel  fell  mortally 
wounded.  Graham  carried  his  chief  a  few 
paces  back  to  a  more  sheltered  spot,  and 
then  turned  back  to  the  ladder  x>arty.  The 
sailors  were  awaiting  orders,  but  the  soldier 
ladder  party  had  disappeared,  and  eventu- 
ally Graham,  after  showing  the  most  dis- 
tinguished courage  himself,  moved  the 
naval  ladder  party  back  into  the  trench, 
although  the  men  protested  that  they  were 
willing  to  go  forward  with  him  without 
any  others. 

Mr.  Kinglake  goes  on  to  say,  ih:it 
when  the  storming  party  wanted  lo 
cross  the  pampet,  the  men  were 
stopped  and  even  turned  from  their 
course  by  soldiers  who,  having  ab- 
sented themselves  from  their  divisions 
without  leave,  had  crowded  into  the 
trench  to  take  part  in  the  attack ; 
therefore  the  storming  party  filed  off  to 
the  left,  moving  westward,  and  on  com- 
ing to  the  end  of  an  unfinished  parapet, 
thence  got  up  to  the  Artakoff  battery, 
i.e.,  the  one  on  Uie  proper  right  fiank 
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6i  the  Redan.  It  is  obvious  that  all 
the  stormers  had  only  to  follow  the 
general,  as  some  did,  and  they  would 
have  immediately  disengaged  them- 
selves from  the  intruding  soldiery  ; 
moreover  Mr.  Kinglake  weakens  his 
explanation  later  in  his  narrative, 
when  he  makes  Colonel  Lord  West, 
who  succeeded  to  the  command  on  Sir 
John  Campbell  being  killed,  lament  the 
fact  of  there  being  a  parapet  to  cover 
the  men,  for  he  thought  if  there  had 
been  no  shelter  he  might  have  induced 
them  to  advance. 

Mr.  Kinglake  says  that  when  the 
stormers  went  forward  in  the  wrong 
direction,  they  were  brought  back  with 
a  loss  of  only  three  or  four  men,  but  he 
omits  to  mention  that  our  burying  par- 
ties found  many  dead  bodies  grouped 
around  Sir  John  Campbell,  and  that  out 
of  four  hundred  rank  and  file,  the  left 
storming  party  lost,  in  the  twenty  min- 
utes' work,  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
men,  killed  and  wounded,  of  whom 
nine  were  officers. 

From  what  I  have  learnt  from  friends 
in  the  column,  I  believe  the  following 
to  be  substantially  accurate. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  skirmishers  had 
definite  orders,  but  the  ladder  party 
was  told  to  follow  them.  On  the  signal 
being  made,  the  skirmishers,  ladder 
parties,  wool-bag  men,  and  a  portion  of 
the  stormers  crossed  the  parapet,  but 
the  skirmishei-s  did  not  go  on  more 
than  about  fifty  yards,  where  a  fold  of 
ground  afforded  some  shelter.  One  of 
our  officers,  pointing  to  a  prominent 
Russian  officer  on  the  Redan  crest, 
asked  bitterly,  '*  Since  you  are  so  fond 
of  shooting,  why  don't  you  shoot 
him  ?  "  The  colonel  of  the  battalion 
forming  the  stormei*s  was  killed  as  he 
was  crossing  the  parapet,  and  several 
of  his  men  did  mov-e  westwards,  as  Mr. 
Kinglake  states. 

When  Colonel  Tylden,  who  had  pre- 
ceded all  others,  was  hit  immediately 
after  answering  Lieutenant  Graham, 
that  officer,  putting  down  his  sword, 
with  the  help  of  a  sapper  carried  the 
colonel  back  to  a  slight  hollow  fifty 
yards  in  rear,  and  when  he  looked 
round  the  sailors  were  back  inside  the 


trench,  in  good  order,  but  the  soldier 
carriers  had  scattered.  General  Sir 
John  Campbell  went  up  straight  be- 
tween the  salient  and  the  flank  of  the 
Redan,  where  the  following  day  a 
friend  of  mine  saw  his  body  surrounded 
by  dead  soldiers,  about  twenty  yards 
from  the  salient  of  the  abatis.  When 
Colonel  Lord  West  heard  that  he  had 
become  senior  officer  he  instructed 
Lieutenant  Graham  to  take  out  the  lad- 
der party  again.  Lord  West  intended 
to  form  a  fresh  covering  party  of  skir- 
mishers, and  advance  on  the  Redan 
with  the  reserve,  which  was  lying  in 
disorder,  taking  shelter  along  the  line 
of  parapet,  but  he  did  not  succeed  in 
getting  any  formed  body  of  men  to 
leave  the  sheltered  position.  Graham 
took  out  the  sailor  ladder  party,  the 
men  of  which  were  keen  to  go  forward, 
but  seeing  Lord  West  could  not  get 
men  to  follow  him,  Graham  eventually 
brought  back  the  sailors.  Lord  West 
now  sent  to  Sir  George  Brown  to  ask 
for  fresh  troops,  but  received  an  an- 
swer that  he  was  to  reform  his  attack- 
ing columns.  This  was  found  to  be 
impossible. 

It  was  not  a  practical  arrangement 
to  send  out  only  a  hundred  men  to 
cover  the  advance  of  a  ladder  party, 
but  if  sent  out  they  should  have  been 
clearly  ordered  not  to  halt  nor  fire  until 
they  reached  the  abatis.  I  believe  they 
would  have  obeyed  this  order  or  have 
died  in  the  attempt,  as  so  many  of 
those  of  the  right  column  did  ;  but  the 
whole  arrangements  showed  our  want 
of  experience  in  framing  orders  for 
such  operations.  I  should  state,  in 
justice  to  the  men  of  the  left  column, 
that  while  the  storming  party  of  the 
right  column  was  better  handled,  I 
imagine  the  fire,  terrible  as  it  was  on 
our  side,  was  less  so  than  that  which 
met  the  small  party  following  Sir  John 
Campbell,  for  it  was  pelted  not  only 
from  the  (proper)  right  flank  of  the 
Redan,  but  also  from  the  Barrack  bat- 
teries, while  the  attention  of  the  Rus- 
sians in  the  Malakoff  was  devoted  to 
the  French,  who  were,  moreover,  In 
the  Gervais  battery  when  we  ad- 
vanced. 
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This  is  a  sad  story,  but  it  contains 
valuable  lessons  for  students  of  war, 
and  more  is  often  learnt  from  a  truthful 
naiTative  of  a  failure  than  from  expur- 
gated accounts  of  a  brilliant  victory,  in 
which  the  lights  only  are  painted  in  for 
the  victors,  the  shadows  being  assigned 
to  the  vanquished. 

Some  unfavorable  comments  ap- 
peared in  letters  from  headquarters  by 
a  staff  officer,  and  in  a  work  recently 
published,^  on  the  leading  of  Major- 
General  Sir  John  Campbell.  No  ade- 
quate reasons  are  given  for  these 
statements,  and  all  the  evidence  we 
have  of  his  death  goes  to  prove  that  he 
behaved  very  much  like  all  the  best 
generals  of  the  epoch.  He  had  com- 
manded the  4th  Division  since  the 
battle  of  Inkermau,  and,  like  his  pred- 
ecessor in  that  command,  was  killed 
at  the  head  of  half  a  battalion.  His 
body  was  found  but  a  few  yards  from 
the  point  he  was  ordered  to  attack,  and 
it  is  clesir  that  while  he  showed  the 
most  dauntless  courage,  he  fully  real- 
ized the  serious  task  assigned  to 
him.  Immediately  before  he  left  our 
trenches  he  sent  in  different  direc- 
tions his  aides-de-camp,  whose  lives  he 
wished  might  be  spared.  Nevertheless 
the  last  words  he  said  to  a  subaltern,^ 
who  for  his  conduct  that  morning  was 
awarded  the  Victoria  Cross,  indicates 
clearly  his  indomitable  courage  under 
circumstances  which  appalled  some  of 
his  followers.  He  observed  cheerfully, 
in  the  language  of  London  society,  to 
the  subaltern  :  '^  I  shall,  at  all  events, 
be  found  amongst  the  earliest  arrivals 
at  the  Redan." 

When  we  recall  the  conduct  of  the 
two  generals  in  immediate  command  of 
troops  at  Inkerman,  we  Und  that  one 
who  survived  and  the  other  who  was 
killed,  were  always  in  front  with  the 
fighting  line.  The  two  cavalry  briga- 
diers, when  they  closed  on  the  enemy 
on  the  25th  October  at  Balaklava,  were 
from  thirty  to  fifty  yards  in  front  of  the 
leading  squadrons.  The  commander- 
in-chief  himself,  by  the  testimony  of 

1  Letters  from  the  Crimea,  by  Captain  Colin 
Campbell,  of  the  46th  Regiment. 
*  mow  a  diBtinguished  general. 


his  warm  admirer,  Mr.  Kinglake,  rode 
across  the  Alma  River  not  only  in  front 
of  our  skirmishers,  but  also  through 
those  of  the  enemy,  on  to  a  knoll 
within  the  Russian  position.  This,  as 
Sir  Edward  Hamley  wrote,  **wa8  in- 
deed a  singular  position  for  a  com- 
mander to  take  up,"  and  without  even 
the  knowledge  of  his  army. 

This  personal  leading  had  come 
down  as  a  legacy  from  the  battles  of 
the  earlier  part  of  the  century.  The 
commander  of  seven  cavalry  brigades 
charged  at  Waterloo  in  front  of  the 
leading  squadron  of  a  single  brigade. 
The  general  commanding  the  5th 
Division  was  killed  by  a  bullet  when 
in  his  firing  line  early  in  that  battle, 
and  our  Crimea  generals  only  followed 
precedents  which,  when  successful,  are 
generally  applauded.  It,  therefore,  apr 
pears  to  me  somewhat  unreasonable  to 
blame  the  determined  courage  of  a 
man  who  had  only  acted  up  to  our 
traditions. 

This  habit  of  generals  leading  into 
the  thickest  of  a  fight  was  common  not 
only  in  the  allied  armies  but  also  in 
that  of  our  foe.  The  two  generals  of 
division  leading  the  right  and  left 
French  columns  were  struck  down  in 
front  of  their  leading  brigades,  and  we 
learn  an  interesting  episode  of  the 
fight  in  the  Karabelnaya,  from  ^'  Todle- 
ben's  Defence  of  Sevastopol."  When 
a  part  of  the  leading  battalion  of 
D'Autemarre's  division  (6th  Chas- 
seurs) got  into  the  suburb,  it  took  pos^ 
session  of  the  ruined  houses  behind 
the  Gervais  battery.  While  the  stru<r- 
gle  for  these  hovels  was  going  on.  Gen- 
eral Khroulew  came  up  with  the  5th 
company,  Sewsk  regiment,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  of  all  ranks,  which 
was  returning  to  barracks  after  being 
employed  as  a  working,  party.  The 
geneml,  having  formed  up  the  com- 
pany, himself  led  it  to  the  attack,  the 
men  going  on  after  him  with  fixed  bay- 
onets and  without  firing  a  shot.  Two 
other  battalions  joined  in,  and  though 
the  French  fought  desperately,  each 
hovel  standing  a  separate  assault,  the 
Russians,  by  pulling  off  the  roofs,  suc- 
ceeded   eventually    in    repulsing    the 
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French.  The  general  survived,  but 
the  captain  of  the  company  and  one 
hundred  and  five  men,  out  of  a  total  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five,  fell  before 
the  6th  Chasseurs  were  driven  out  of 
the  suburbs. 

When  the  French  went  out,  we 
(seven  officers,  sixty  petty  officers  and 
men  of  the  Naval  Brigade  ladder  party 
of  Ihe  right  column)  were  all  crouch- 
ing huddled  close  together,  keeping  as 
much  under  cover  as  we  could.  I  was 
lying  next  to  Mr.  Pai-sons,  a  mate, 
when  suddenly  he  knocked  against  me 
violently,  and,  as  I  thought,  in  rough 
play.  I  was  asking  him  angrily  to 
leave  off  skylarking,  when  I  noticed 
that  he  had  been  thrown  against  me  by 
the  earth  driven  in  by  a  round  shot, 
and  was  insensible.  This  shot  killed 
another  man,  and  covered  me  with 
earth. 

The  French  were  under  a  very  heavy 
fire,  which  lessened  the  light  of  the 
coming  dawn,  but  we  realized  from  the 
noise  that  they  were  not  going  to  seize 
the  Malakoff  as  readily  as  they  had  got 
into  the  Mamelon  on  the  7th  June. 
AVhile  we  were  waiting  for  our  signal 
a  mortar  shell  fell  amongst  the  storm- 
ing party  close  to  us,  and  blew  a  soldier 
with  his  rifle  and  accoutrements  sev- 
eral feet  into  tlie  air.  I  had  scarcely 
taken  my  eyes  off  him  when  I  saw  the 
signal-flag  being  run  up,  and  before  it 
broke  ^  on  reaching  the  top,  I  called 
out,  "Flag's  up,"  and  Captain  Peel, 
jumping  on  to  the  parapet,  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  naval  officers,  and  in 
doing  so  drew  a  shower  of  grape  and 
musketry,  which  knocked  down  several 
men  behind  us.  The  Russian  infantry 
mounted  their  parapets  and  thence 
directed  on  us  a  succession  of  steadily 
aimed  volleys.  When  Captain  Wolse- 
ley,"  assistant  engineer,  who  was  in 
the  mortar  battery  with  Lord  Baglan, 
saw  the  masses  of  Bussians  awaiting 
our  little  strings  of  men,  he  said,  "  Ah  I 
there  is  no  chance  for  them." 

The  fire  which  was  poured  on  us  is 
described   by  Lord  Baglan,  who  had 

*  I.e.,  was  unfurled  by  a  jerk  <rf  the  other  rope. 
«  Now  Field-Marshal  Visootint  Woteeley. 


himself  seen  that  which  met  the  storm- 
ing parties  of  Cuidad  Bodrigo  and 
Badajoz  (so  vividly  described  in  Na- 
pier's "History  of  the  Peninsular 
War").  His  Lordship  wrote,  in  his 
despatch  of  the  19th  June  :  "  I  never 
before  witnessed  such  a  continued  and 
heavy  fire  of  grape  and  musketry  ; " 
and  in  a  private  letter,  "  I  never  had  a 
conception  before  of  such  a  shower  of 
grape."  It  is  difficult  to  picture  its 
intensity.  Various  kinds  of  projectiles 
cut  up  the  ground  all  round  us,  but  yet 
not  continuously  in  their  fullest  force. 
While  there  was  no  cessation  of  the 
shower  of  missiles,  which  pattered  on 
the  stony  ground  like  tropical  rain,  yet 
every  thirty  seconds  or  so,  gusis  of 
increased  violence  came  sweeping  down 
the  hillside,  something  after  the  fash- 
ion of  a  storm  as  simulated  behind  the 
scenes  of  a  theatre. 

Peel,  standing  on  the  parapet,  and 
waving  his  sword  in  the  dim  light, 
cheered  on  our  men,  shouting,  "Come 
on,  sailors,  don't  let  the  soldiei-s  beat 
you."  On  this  appeal  the  whole  of  the 
ladder  party  ran  forward  at  a  steady 
double,  simultaneously  with  the  skir- 
mishers and  wool-bag  men.  The  skir- 
mishera  started  about  fifty  yards  in 
front  of  us,  in  open  order,  and  some, 
as  I  saw,  went  on  up  to  the  abatis, 
where  I  was  speaking  to  the  subaltern 
of  the  party.  Lieutenant  Boileau,  Ist 
Bifle  Brigade,  when  he  was  mortally 
wounded.  Although  I  had  previously 
determined  to  remain  with  my  chief, 
from  the  moment  we  started  I  lost 
sight  of  him.  When  I  was  riding 
down  to  the  battery,  so  weak  and  ill  as 
to  feel  incapable  of  doing  any  hand  to 
hand  fighting  —  for  a  week's  diet  on 
tinned  milk  and  rice  had  left  little 
strength  in  my  body — I  realized  the 
value  of  Hardy  as  a  fighting  man. 
Thinking  I  would  secure,  at  all  events, 
one  physically  strong  man  at  my  side, 
I  observed  to  Hardy,  who  was  holding 
me  in  the  saddle,  "  When  we  go  out  I 
shall  stick  to  Captain  Peel  ;  mind  you 
stick  lo  me."  Hardy  replied  somo- 
what  evasively,  "  Yes,  I'll  stick  to  him 
if  he  goes  well  to  the  front,"  and  this 
indomitable    blue -jacket   fully   carried 
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out  his  somewhat  insubordinately  ex- 
pressed intention. 

As  the  sailors  went  forward,  the 
storming  party  detailed  from  the  34th 
Be.giment  was  coming  out  from  the 
trenches,  and  forming  quarter-column 
by  the  movement  then  termed  reverse 
flank  —  left  form,  I  noticed  the  men 
did  not  flinch,  but  those  coming  up 
on  the  outer  flank  were  swept  down 
in  succession,  while  the  left  or  pivot 
men  remained  untouched.  Before  we 
had  advanced  one  hundred  yards  sev- 
ei*al  sailors  had  been  killed,  and  I  was 
struck  by  a  bullet  inside  the  thumb, 
and  my  sword  was  knocked  five  yards 
away  from  me.  I  thought  my  arm, 
wliich  was  paralyzed  by  the  jar,  wjxs 
off,  and  I  instinctively  dropped,  on  one 
knee,  but,  looking  down,  I  saw  tliat  it 
was  merely  a  flesh  wound,  and  jumped 
up  hurriedly,  fearing  that  any  one  see- 
ing me  might  say  I  was  skulking.  On 
^oing  to  pick  up  my  sword,  I  found  it 
was  bent  up  something  in  the  shape  of 
a  corkscrew  ;  so  I  left  it  on  the  ground, 
throwing  away  also  the  scabbard. 
Having  no  pistol,  I  was  now  without 
any  weapon,  but  this  did  not  occur  to 
my  mind  at  the  moment. 

In  the  mean  time  my  comrades  had 
suffered  considerably.  The  senior 
lieutenant  hnd  been  slightly  wounded, 
and  my  friend  Dalyell  had  lost  his  left 
arm,  shattered  by  a  grape-shot.  Cap- 
tain Feel  was  also  struck,  when  about 
half-way  up  the  glacis,  by  a  bullet 
which  passed  through  his  left  arm,  and 
became  so  faint,  that  he  reluctantly 
•came  back,  attended  by  Mr.  Daniells, 
who  was  the  only  unwounded  naval 
officer  out  with  our  column.  He  es- 
caped injury,  although  his  pistol-case 
was  shot  through  in  two  places,  and 
his  clothes  were  cut  several  times. 
Thus,  before  our  party  got  half-way,  I 
was  tlie  sole  officer  remaining  effective. 
In  my  anxiety  to  overtake  my  com- 
rades, I  outstripped  the  leading  ladder- 
men,  and  retraced  my  steps  somewhat 
unwillingly,  for  I  had  an  intense  de- 
sire to  reach  the  Redan,  if  it  was  only 
to  escape  from  the  shower  of  case-shot 
and  bullets  which  fell  all  around  us. 

When  I   rejoined   the   ladder  party. 


there  were  only  four  ladders  being  car- 
ried to  the  front  by  sailoi-s,  and  I  could 
see  none  of  those  entrusted  to  the  sol- 
diers. We  had  started  with  six  men 
to  a  ladder,  and  a  petty  officer  to  every 
pair.  All  the  petty  officers  were  carry- 
ing, having  replaced  men  who  had 
been  knocked  down.  As  we  went  for- 
ward we  instinctively  inclined  to  our 
ri<^ht  hand  to  avoid  a  blast  of  missiles 
which  was  poured  on  us  from  two  guns 
on  the  (proper)  left  face  of  the  Re- 
dan, but  after  going  another  fifty  or 
sixty  yards,  we  came  under  fire  of  guns 
on  the  curtain  connecting  the  left  of 
the  Redan  with  the  Dockyard  Ravine, 
and  this  caused  the  column  to  swerve 
back  again  to  our  left.  When  I  ap- 
proached the  abatis,  which  I  did  about 
fifty  yards  on  the  Malakoff  side  of  the 
salient,  there  were  only  two  ladders 
left  carried  by  four  and  three  men  re- 
spectively. As  I  joined  the  leading 
ladder  its  carriers  were  reduced  to 
three,  and  then  the  right-hand-rear- 
man  falling,  I  took  his  place.  The 
second  ladder  now  fell  to  the  ground, 
all  the  men  being  killed  or  wounded, 
and  when  we  were  about  thirty  yards 
from  tlie  abatis  my  fellow  carriers  were 
reduced  to  two. 

There  was  a  young  man  (ordinary 
seaman)  in  front  and  one  man  along- 
side me.  The  latter  presently  fell  dead, 
and  the  young  man  in  front,  no  doubt 
realizing  a  greater  drag  on  his  shoul- 
der, for  I  found  the  load  too  heavy  for 
my  strength,  turned  his  face  round 
towards  me,  whom  he  imagined  to  be 
his  comrade,  shouting,  '^  Come  along 
Bill ;  let's  get  ours  up  first,"  and  be- 
fore he  had  recognized  me,  he  was 
knocked  down.  I  must  admit  a  sense 
of  relief  came  over  me  ;  I  felt  my  re- 
sponsibility was  gone,  as  even  the  most 
enthusiastic  commander  could  scarcely 
expect  me  to  carry  the  only  remaining 
ladder,  eighteen  feet  in  length,  by  my- 
self. It  was  now  lying  within  thirty 
yards  of  the  abatis,  under  the  slight 
shelter  of  which  scattered  soldiera 
were  crouching  ;  some  were  firing,  and 
a  great  many  shouting,  while  above  us 
on  the  parapet  stood  Russians  four 
and,  in  places,  six  deep,  firing  at  us 
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and  calling  sarcastically  to  us  td  come 
ill.  There  appeared  veiy  little  chance 
of  our  being  able  to  take  advantage  of 
this  invitation  ;  the  abatis  was  about 
one  hundred  yards  from  the  ditch  at 
the  salient,  and  Avhere  I  was  then 
standing,  some  seventy  yards  outside 
it.  The  obstacle  was  in  itself  about 
four  feet  thick  and  from  four  to  five 
feet  high,  the  stoutest  portions  of  the 
wood  being  from  six  to  eight  inches  in 
diameter.  There  were  one  or  two 
j)laces  where  we  could  have  pushed 
through  one  man  at  a  time,  but  even 
then,  after  crossing  the  open  space  in- 
tervening between  the  abatis  and  the 
ditch,  tliere  was  a  still  more  serious 
obstacle.  The  ditch,  eleven  feet  deep 
and  about  twenty  feet  broad,  was  in 
itself  a  difficulty  to  overcome ;  but 
twenty -six  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch,  there  was  the  huge  earthen  ram- 
part, on  which  the  Russians  were 
standing  ready  for  us.  I  realized  im- 
mediately that  any  attempt  was  hope- 
less unless  the  remainder  of  the 
assaulting  column  came  on,  for  our 
storming  party  of  four  hundred  had 
dwindled  down  to  something  between 
bne  hundred  and  two  hundred.  Lieu- 
tenant Graves,  Royal  Engineers,  com- 
ing up  to  me,  asked  if  I  had  seen 
Captain  Peel.  I  said,  "  Not  since  we 
crossed  the  parapet,"  and  he  passed 
on,  being  killed  almost  immediately. 
He  was  as  calm  and  collected  in  man- 
ner during  these  trying  moments  as  he 
showed  himself  on  the  10th  April, 
when,  as  I  described  in  the  previous 
paper,  a  round  shot  scooped  the  ground 
from  under  his  feet. 

Just  then  an  officer  seizing  a  bough 
from  tlie  abatis,  Waved  it  over  his 
head,  and  cheerily  Called  on  the  men  to 
follow,  but  he  was  at  the  same  moment 
pierced  by  several  bullets,  and  fell  life- 
less. While  looking  round,  I  was 
struck  by  the  burning  courage  of  a 
young  sergeant  who  was  trying  to  in- 
duce men  to  accompany  him  over  the 
abatis.  After  calling  in  vain  on  the 
meti'  immediately  round  liim  to  follow, 
Waxing  wroth,  he  said,  "I'll  tell  my 
right-hand  man  to  follow,  and  if  he 
fails   I'll    shoot   him."    Bringing   his 


rifle  to  the   "  ready,"   he  said  :  ''  Pri* 

vate  ,  will  you  follow    me  ? "    I 

saw  by  the  sergeant's  eye  that  he  was 
in  earnest  and  stood  for  a  few  seconds 
as  if  spell-bound.  The  man  looked 
deliberately  up  at  the  hundreds  of 
Russians  above  us,  then  to  his  com- 
rades, as  if  reckoning  the  numbers 
(those  near  at  hand  were  ceilainly  un- 
der one  hundred),  and  replied  quietly, 
"No,  I  won't."  The  sergeant  threw 
his  rifle  into  his  shoulder  with  the  ap- 
parent intention  of  shooting  the  man, 
but  in  the  act  of  taking  aim,  struck  by 
a  grape-shot,  he  fell  dead. 

I  now  knelt  on  one  knee  alongside 
an  officer,  and  was  speaking  to  him  as 
to  our  chances  of  succeeding,  when  he 
was  pie;*ced  just  above  the  waist-belt 
by  a  bullet.  As  he  tossed  about  in 
pain,  calling  on  the  Almighty,  I  was 
somewhat  perturbed,  but  I  had  seen 
too  much  bloodshed  to  be  seriously 
affected,  until  he  called  on  his  mother. 
This  allusion  distressed  me  so  much 
that  I  got  up  and  walked  away  along 
the  abatis  northward,  looking  if  there 
were  any  weaker  spot  in  the  obstacle. 
While  doing  so,  I  saw  four  Russians 
above  me,  apparently  "following"*  me 
with  their  rifles.  Instinctively  throw- 
ing up  my  left  arm  to  save  my  face,  I 
was  strolling  slowly  along  when  a  gun 
was  fired  with  case  shot  close  to  me. 
The  shots  came  crashing  through  the 
abatis,  and  one,  weighing  Awq  and  a 
half  ounces,  struck  me  just  below  the 
funny-bone.  This  knocked  me  over, 
and  sent  me  rolling  down  the  slope  of 
the  hill,  where  Hay  insensible. 

Just  after  this  moment.  Colonel  Yea, 
the  acting  brigadier -general  of  the 
Light  Division  Brigade,  which  had  fur- 
nished the  assaulting  column,  came  up 
to  the  abatis,  and  Lieutenant  A'Court 
Fisher,  reporting  himself,  asked , 
"Shall  I  advance,  sir?"  but  before 
Colonel  Yea  could  reply  he  fell  dead. 
Fisher  then  turned  to  Captain  Jesse, 
Royal  Engineers,  asking  "  What's  to 
be  done  ?  "  but  he  was  also  killed  ere 
he  could  reply.  Lieutenant  :  Fisher, 
who  was  reported  to  have  shown 
"great  coolness,  judgment,  and  de*> 
cision  "  being  unable  to  find  any  offi- 
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cers  senior  to  him,  tlien  ordered  all 
who  could  hear  him  to  retire,  and  a 
bulkier  repeated  the  command.  Just  at 
the  same  momeut  the  reserve  eight 
hundred  men,  under  Colonel  D.  Ly- 
sous,^  advancing,  left  our  trenches,  hut 
seeing  the  survivors  of  the  storming 
party  retiring,  conformed  to  the  move- 
ment. 

How  long  I  remained  unconscious  I 
cannot  tell,  but  I  was  aroused  by  an 
Irish  sergeant  shaking  me  by  the 
wounded  arm,  which  was  uppermost, 
and  saying,  **  Matey,  if  you  are  going 
in,  you  had  better  go  at  once,  or  you'll 
get  bageneted."  "  My  strongly  worded 
reply  showed  him  that  I  was  an  offi- 
cer, which  he  might  well  be  excused 
having  failed  to  perceive,  for  I  had 
little  or  nothing  about  me  character- 
istic of  the  rank.  My  gold-band  cap 
was  lying  under  my  body  ;  a  blue 
monkey-jacket  much  worn  and  dirty, 
a  red  shirt,  and  pair  of  blue  trousers, 
with  red  silk  waist  scarf,  were  all 
that  I  had  on,  having,  as  I  described 
above,  thrown  away  my  sword  scab- 
bard when  I  lost  my  sword,  almost  im- 
mediately after  leaving  our  trenches. 
The  sergeant  informed  me  that  the 
^'  retire  "  had  sounded  some  minutes 
previously,  and  that  all  our  people  had 
gone  back.  He  then,  in  spite  of  a 
shower  of  bullets  fired  at  less  than  a 
hundred  yards'  distance,  helped  me  up 
tenderly,  taking  great  care  this  time 
not  to  hurt  my  wounded  arm.  Then, 
having  put  me  on  my  feet,  he,  bending 
down  his  head,  ran  as  fast  as  he  could 
back  towards  our  trenches.  I  followed 
him,  but  very  slowly,  heading  for  the 
8-guh  battery,  for,  although  I  had  not 
felt  any  weakness  since  the  moment 
we  left  the  trench  on  the  flag  going  up, 
I  had  now  become  faint,  and  could 
walk  only  with  difficulty,  although 
grape;  case,  and  bullets  crashed  about 
rae.  .  When  I  had  got  about  half-way 
down,  I  saw  several  men  running,  with 
bodies  bent,  in  a  ditch,  into  which  I 
stepped:  This  trench  had  been  ad- 
vanced about  a  hundred  yards  towards 
the   Redan  in  the  past  week.     It  was 

>  Kow  General  Sir  Daniel  LjrsonB,  Q.G.B. 
*  Bayoneted. 


but  a  foot  or  so  deep,  but  with  the  ran^ 
grass  three  feet  high  gave  some  slight 
shelter.  I  had  gone  only  a  few  yards 
down  it  when  the  screams  of  wounded 
men  who  had  crawled  into  the  shelter, 
and  who  were  further  injured  by  the 
soldiers  running  over  them,  caused  me 
to  get  out  of  the  trench  and  walk  away 
from  it.  I  had  scarcely  left  it  before 
it  was  swept  by  case-shot  from  three 
guns  in  succession,  and  mauy  of  the 
men  who  had  just  been  running  over 
their  wounded  comrades  fell,  killed  or 
wounded,  over  them.  As  I  approached 
our  third  parallel  the  last  of  the  re- 
serve, which  had  remained  out  to  cover 
the  retreat  when  the  "retire"  was 
sounded,  were  going  in. 

I  was  making  for  a  place  in  the  third 
parallel,  where  the  parapet  had  been 
worn  down  by  men  running  over  it,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  exertion  of  going  up 
even  four  feet,  when  a  young  soldier 
passed  me  on  my  left  side,  and,  doubt- 
less, not  noticing  I  was  wounded, 
knocked  my  arm  heavily,  saying, 
"  Move  on,  sir,  please."  As  he  passed 
over  the  parapet  with  his  rifle  at  the 
trail,  I  caught  it  by  the  small  of  the 
butt  to  pull  myself  up.  He  turned 
round  angrily,  asking  *'What  are  you 
doing?"  and  while  his  face  was  bent 
on  mine,  a  round  shot,  passing  my  ear, 
struck  him  full  between  the  shoulders, 
and  I  stepped  over  his  body,  so  ex- 
hausted as  to  be  strangely  indifferent 
to  my  own  life,  saved  by  the  soldier 
having  jostled  me  out  of  my  turn  at  the 

On  the  far  side  of  this  parapet  there 
sat  a  sailor,  who  had  been  severely 
wounded  in  his  right  hand,  having  lost 
two  of  his  fingers.  Feeling  how  very 
helpless  I  had  become,  I  could  not  but 
admire  the  man's  coolness  and  self- 
possession.  He  was  unable  to  use  his 
right  hand,  but  with  the  left  he  had 
pulled  out  of  his  ti'ousers  the  tail  of  his 
shirt,  and  holding  it  in  his  teeth,  had 
already  torn  off  two  or  three  strips 
when  I  passed  him.  With  these  he 
was  bandaging  up  his  hand  in  a  man- 
ner which  would  have  done  credit  to 
any  of  our  ambulance  classes  of  the 
present  day,  and  .he  answered  me  quite 
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cheerily  as  to  the  nature  of  the  wound, 
on  which  I  addressed  him. 

I  had  come  to  the  end  of  my  strength, 
and  was  unable  to  mount  the  parapet 
of  the  8-gun  battery,  falling  down  in 
the  attempt  Two  officera  came  out 
and  carried  me  in,  offering  me  brandy 
and  water.  A  friendly  doctor,  whom  I 
had  known  for  some  time,  greeted  me 
warmly  with  "  Sit  down,  me  dear 
boy,  an'  I'll  have  your  arm  off  before 
3*e  know  where  ye  are."  I  had  some 
difficulty  in  evading  his  kind  atten- 
tions, but  eventually  being  put  into  a 
stretcher,  I  was  carried  away  by  four 
blue-jackets,  a  shipmate  midshipman, 
Mr.  Peard,  who  had  recently  joined  the 
brigade,  walking  alongside.  We  met 
the  commander  of  the  Naval  Brigade, 
Captain  Lushington,  when  I  was  being 
carried  away,  and  to  my  great  relief 
he  informed  me  that  Captain  Peel  was 
alive. 

Before  we  left  the  battery,  the  four 
men  carrying  me  had  a  narrow  escape, 
for  a  shell  bursting  just  short  of  us, 
ploughed  up  the  ground  between  the 
fore  and  hind  carriera.  This  was  the 
last  of  my  escapes  from  the  enemy,  but 
as  we  passed  through  the  camp  of  the 
4th  Division,  the  men,  in  changing 
arms,  mamiged  to  drop  me  out  of  the 
stretcher.  It  was  one  of  those  made 
to  roll  up,  and  was  kept  apart,  when  in 
use,  by  an  iron  stay  ;  this  came  un- 
shipped as  the  men  changed  shoulders, 
and  I  fell  heavily  on  the  wounded  arm  I 

While  awaiting  in  the  operating  tent, 
with  painful  anxiety,  my  turn  for  the 
table,  I  was  interested  by  the  extraor- 
dinary fortitude  of  a  blue-jacket,  who 
discussed  the  morning's  work  without 
a  break  in  his  voice  while  the  doctors 
were  removing  two  of  his  fingers  at 
the  third  joints.  I  had  a  prolonged 
argument  ere  I  was  allowed  to  retain 
my  arm,  for  a  naval  officer  was  then 
dangerously  ill  from  a  wound  received 
a  few  days  before,  in  which  amputa- 
tion had  been  delayed  too  long.  The 
senior  doctor  present  eventually  de- 
cided on  my  being  allowed  the  chance, 
when  I  disproved  the  statement  of  his 
colleagues  that  the  joint  was  shattered, 
by  doubling  the  arm.    The  moment  I 


recovered  consciousness  after  the  anses- 
thetic  Captain  Peel  came  to  see  me, 
and  saying  that  he  had  got  but  half- 
way, asked  me  to  tell  him  exactly  how 
far  the  remainder  of  the  party  had  ad- 
vanced. 

I  inquired  anxiously  for  my  friend 
Michael  Hardy,  of  whom  I  could  learu 
nothing  then,  but  at  the  flag  of  truce 
next  day  his  body  was  found  under  an 
embrasure  of  the  Hedan,  the  only  man, 
so  far  as  I  know,  who  crossed  the 
abatis  and  ditch  that  day. 

There  were  fifty-three  sailors  killed 
and  wounded,  and,  according  to  my 
journal,  written  at  the  time,^  forty- 
eight  of  these  casualties  occurred  in 
the  right  column,  as  the  left  party  did 
not  go  more  than  fifty  yards  beyond  our 
advanced  trench. 

I  slept  till  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, when  I  was  awakened  by  Colo- 
nel Steele'  bringing  in  a  letter  from 
I^rd  Raglan,  condoling  with  me  on  my 
wound,  and  placing  his  carriage  at  my 
disposition  to  take  me  down  to  Kasatch 
whenever  I  could  be  moved.  This 
journey,  which  was  made  two  days 
later,  was  very  painful,  for  although 
my  friend  Mr.  Hunter,  of  H.M.S. 
Queen,  supported  my  wounded  arm  as 
long  as  he  could,  yet  being  himself 
very  ill  with  fever,  he  was  not  able  to 
hold  it  for  the  whole  of  the  journey, 
and  the  jolting  of  the  carriage  caused 
excruciatinijr  pain  in  the  wounded  limb 
which  rested  on  my  ribs. 

When  the  last  of  our  effective  men 
had  withdrawn,  the  siege  batteries 
opened  fire,  and  within  an  hour  the 
fire  of  the  Redan  was  crushed.  This 
shows  the  grievous  error  we  made  in 
attacking  before  we  had  silenced  our 
opponent's  guns.  Lord  Raglan,  hay- 
ing ridden  to  the  Lancaster  battery, 
conferred  with  P^lissier,  with  whom 
he  arranged  to  renew  the  assault,  boi 
later  on,  hearing  from  Greneral  d'Aute- 
marre,  who  was  in  the  front,  that  the 
troops  were  not  in  a  condition  to  un- 
dertake  further  efforts,  the  idea  was 

>  I  do  not  roach  for  its  strict  aocnraoj. 
s  General  Sir  Thomas   Steele,  who  aft«rwante 
commanded  at  Aldershot  and  in  Iroland. 
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abandoned,    and    the    colunius    were 
withdrawn  to  camp  soon  after  7  a.m. 

Our  casualties  were  one  hundred 
officei*s  and  1,444  of  other  ranks.  The 
French  statistics  and  Russian  are 
given  together  for  the  17th  and  18th. 
Including  prisoners,  the  French  lost 
3,551,  and  the  Russians  fifty-four  hun- 
dred. 

In  summing  up  the  causes  which 
led  to  our  failure  on  the  18th  June,  the 
fii*st  and  all  important  one  was  doubt- 
less the  sending  forward  of  any  storm- 
ing parties  until  the  guns  in  the  Bedan 
had  been  silenced.  Lord  Raglan  has 
himself  recorded  that,  owing  to  the 
smoke  of  musketry  and  heavy  guns, 
he  was  unable  to  ascertain  the  progress 
of  the  French  columns.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  apparent  to  him  that  they  were 
not  succeeding,  and  he  therefore  de- 
termined to  launch  his  troops  at  the 
Redan. 

It  is  clear  now  that  it  would  have 
assisted  the  French  to  a  greater  extent 
had  we  opened  fire  on  the  Redan,  in- 
stead of  sending  forward  infantry  ;  but 
it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  French 
would  have  seen  the  matter  in  that 
light.  Whatever  view  critics  may 
adopt,  I  suppose  no  one  who  went  for- 
ward on  that  disastrous  morning  will 
ever  question  the  order  on  which  he 
acted.  Whether,  however,  the  assault 
was  to  be  delivered  at  daybreak,  or 
after  the  fire  had  been  subdued,  most 
soldiers  will  agree  with  Todleben's 
opinion.  While  he  praises  the  cour- 
age of  the  English  troops,  he  states  the 
numbers  employed  for  the  assault  were 
entirely  inadequate  for  the  task.  It 
may  be  said  generally  that  we  did  not 
know  how  to  undertake  so  serious  an 
operation  as  the  advance  across  an 
open  glacis  of  five  hundred  yards. 
Personally,  I  do  not  think  that  even 
the  men  who  conquered  at  Alma  and 
Inker  man  could  have  accomplished  the 
task,  and  those  to  whom  it  was  allotted 
were  not  all  of  the  same  calibre. 

When  Sir  John  Campbell  went  for- 
ward with  the  left  column  he  brought 
up  the  reserve.  Colonel  Yea  at- 
tempted to  carry  the  left  face  of  the 
Redan    with  five    hundred   men.     Of 


these  about  three  hundred  were  killed 
and  wounded. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  general  in  com- 
mand of  each  column  should  not  have 
gone  forward  with  tlie  storming  party, 
which  only  numbered  one-third  of  his 
command  ;  but  then  he  should  not  have 
been  in  the  advanced  trench,  for,  once 
there,  he  was  as  likely  to  be  killed 
when  standing  up  as  he  was  when 
moving  forward,  and  he  could  not  com- 
mand while  lying  down.  He  should 
have  been  back  with  the  eight  hundred 
men  in  reserve,  and  these  he  should 
have  brought  forward  immediately  the 
stormers  started.  Admitting,  however, 
this  primary  error  of  the  brigadier-gen- 
erals being  in  the  wrong  place,  their 
action  appears  to  have  been  the  best 
under  the  very  difficult  circumstances. 

Some  of  my  readers  who  have  fol- 
lowed my  narrative  may  ask,  "  What 
is  the  present  state  of  Sevastopol  ?  " 
My  host,  who  took  us  to  the  Crimea, 
August,  1894,  and  all  his  guests  on 
board  the  ship,  were  treated  with  the 
greatest  courtesy  by  the  governor. 
Admiral  Lavroff,  and  although  I  rode 
about  for  several  days  wilh  a  large 
ordnance  survey  map  under  my  arm, 
no  one  offered  to  inquire  even  my  pur- 
pose. A  feeling  of  honor,  therefore, 
made  us  all  refrain  from  any  attempt 
to  examine  the  existing  defences. 
These,  and  the  strength  of  the  fleet, 
are  probably  known  to  the  war  minis- 
tries of  all  European  nations,  but  it 
was  not  for  us,  who  were  received 
with  confidence,  to  look  into  such  ques- 
tions. 

The  beautiful,  dazzling  white  city  we 
attacked  in  1854,  was  originally  called 
Aktiar,  from  the  white  rocks  on  which 
it  was  built,  first  of  all  on  the  north 
side  of  the  harbor.  In  1855  we  left  all 
on  the  south  side  a  mass  of  ruins,  de- 
stroying the  docks  and  such  batteries 
as  the  Russians  had  left  intact  when 
they  retreated  across  the  harbor,  and 
we  used  all  the  timber  work  of  the 
houses  for  fuel. 

Now,  in  1894,  the  city  is  resuming 
its  former  striking  appearance.  The 
Wasp  battery  (so  called  by  us)  on  the 
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northern  side,  has  been  supplemented 
by  a  number  of  similarly  built  earthen 
defences,  a  line  of  which  has  been  car- 
ried southwards  also,  to  the  Quarantine 
Bay.  This  is  patent  to  every  one  who 
sails  into  the  harbor.  The  Russians 
began  in  1868  to  reconstruct  their  naval 
yards,  a  private  company  undertaking 
the  work,  which  is  to  be  taken  over  by 
the  government  when  it  so  desires.  In 
1868,  when  a  friend  of  mine  was  there, 
there  were  spasmodic  attempts  being 
made  to  rebuild  the  city  ;  but  the  task 
was  not  taken  up  seriously  until  1879, 
since  which  time  the  city  has  been 
gradually  replaced,  and  with  a  finer 
class  of  houses  than  those  destroyed 
forty  years  ago.  The  forts  which  now 
defend  the  sea-front  were  begun  about 
the  same  time,  that  is,  after  the  Kusso- 
Turkish  war,  and  the  first  dry  dock  was 
re-made  1883-6,  the  second  being  coni- 
mencc^d  in  1894. 

There  is,  however,  one  remarkable 
omission  in  the  reconstruction  of  Se- 
vastopol which  must  strike  every  sol- 
dier as  extraordinary,  and  that  is,  there 
is  no  statue  in  honor  of  Todleben,  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  ever  memorable 
defence  of  the  city  which,  after  the 
Alma,  lay  at  our  mercy.  Yet  it  was 
the  genius  and  courage  of  that  man, 
nobly  supported  by  all  the  garrison, 
which  successfully  defied  France  and 
Great  Britain  for  twelve  months. 
There  are  memorials  to  Admirals 
Nackimoff  and  Kornileff,  but  brave 
men  as  they  were,  their  services  will 
never  be  reckoned  by  posterity  as  com- 
paring in  any  degree  with  those  of 
Todleben. 

I  mentioned  that  the  Bussians  have 
excavated  a  deep  and  wide  ditch  which 
embraces  the  hills  on  which  we  built 
the  batteries  of  our  right  and  left 
attacks.  If,  however,  they  wish  to 
secure  the  dockyard  and  the  ships  in 
harbor  from  hostile  force  in  these  days 
of  long-range  guns,  it  will,  from  the 
'nature  of  the  ground,  be  necessary,  I 
believe,  to  go  further  up,  and  fortify 
Cathcart's  Hill,  the  Picket  House,  Vic- 
toria and  Inkerman  Bidges. 

There  is  so  little  soil  on  the  hills 
which  we  chose  for  our  batteries  that 


no  cultivation  has  been  attempted 
thereon  ;  thus,  in  August  this  year,  we 
had  no  difficulty  in  fixing  the  spot 
where  I  reached  the  abatis  on  the  18th 
June,  1864,  and  the  exact  spot  where 
Captain  G.  Wolseley  ^  was  dangerously 
wounded  in  August,  1864. 

After  the  18th  June  our  operations 
in  the  trenches  languished.  That  day 
we  were  in  our  advanced  parallel,  about 
four  hundred  and  seventy  yards  from 
the  Bedau.  A  month  later  we  were 
still  two  hundred  and  twenty  yards 
from  that  work,  and  had  mounted  in 
our  right  attack,  the  only  dominant 
approach,  but  two  additional  guns  and 
six  mortars.  Towards  the  end  of  Au- 
gust, however,  we  showed  greater 
signs  of  activity,  but  now  our  difidcul- 
ties  increased  in  proportion  as  the 
enemy  saw  we  were  in  earnest.  It 
was  nearly  impossible  to  push  forward 
our  trenches  by  daylight,  as  the  leading 
men  were  shot  down,  and  at  night  the 
moon  shone  so  brilliantly  as  to  turn 
night  into  day.  The  soldiers,  more- 
over, were  no  longer  men  in  the  prime 
of  life,  but  weedy  boys,  and  on  the 
26th  August,  when  a  Bussian  shell 
bursting  in  the  fifth  parallel  killed  a 
line  soldier,  his  comrades  not  only 
retired,  but  refused  to  return  to  re- 
trieve the  body.  Corporal  M*Murlley, 
Privates  Moulker  and  Fitzgerald,  Boyal 
Engineers,  however,  our  rank  and  file, 
advanced  and  brought  back  the  corpse. 
We  did  not  understand  in  those  days 
private  soldiers  were  actuated  by  the 
same  feelings  which  impel  officers  to 
do  great  deeds,  and  the  official  record 
ends,  "  the  corporal  to  receive  £3,  the 
(privates)  sappers,  J62  each." 

On  the  31st  August,  about  12.30  a.m.., 
a  small  party  of  Bussians  made  an  at^ 
tack  on  our  extreme  right  advanced 
works.  There  was  no  covering  party 
at  hand,  "and  the  working  party  fell 
back  in  confusion  before  one-third  of 
their  numbers,  in  spite  of  repeated  at- 
tempts of  Captain  Wolseley  ^  to  rally 
them."  The  Bussians  destroyed  about 
fifty  yards  of  the  sap,  and  then  fell 
back  two  hundred  yards  into  the  Dock- 

*  Fteld-Manhal  ViMoniit  Wolnloy. 
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yard  Bavine,  whence  they  kept  up  an 
incessant  fire.  The  Gervais  battery, 
from  the  other  side  of  the  ravine, 
played  on  the  head  of  the  sap,  and  in  a 
short  time  we  had  twelve  casualties  out 
of  sixty-five  men.  When  the  Russians 
retired  Captain  Wolseley  got  some  sap- 
pers to  work  to  repair  the  damages,  but 
this  was  difficult,  as  he  had  to  labor 
under  a  shower  of  bullets,  round  shot, 
and  shells,  and  the  work  progressed 
only  by  Captain  Wolseley  and  a  ser- 
geant. Royal  Engineers,  working  at  the 
head  of  the  sap. 

Wolseley  was  on  his  knees  holding 
the  front  gabion, ^  into  which  a  ser- 
geant, working  also  in  a  kneeling  posi- 
tion, threw  earth  over  his  captain's 
shoulder.  The  gabion  was  half  filled, 
when  it  was  struck  in  the  centre  by  a 
round  shot  from  the  Gervais  battery. 
Wolseley  was  terribly  wounded,  and 
ftideed  the  sergeant  pulled  his  body 
back  without  ceremony,  intending  to 
bury  it  in  camp,  when  ho  found  the  life 
of  his  officer  was  not  extinct.  Besides 
grave  injuries  in  the  upper  face,  a 
large  stone  from  the  gabion  was  driven 
through  the  cheek  and  jaw  to  the  neck, 
where  it  lodged  ;  the  right  wrist  was 
Smashed,  and  a  serious  wound  inflicted 
on  the  shin.  Strange  to  say,  he  did 
duty,  after  a  rapid  temporary  recovery, 
till  the  armies  re-embarked,  the  shin 
ivound  becoming  more  serious  later, 
when  the  bone  began  to  exfoliate. 

The  Flagstaff  and  Garden  batteries, 
to  obtain  which  the  French  made  such 
great  sacrifices,  are  laid  out  roughly  as 
^  public  park  ;  but,  either  because  they 
are  too  far  distant  from  the  city,  or,  as 
I  was  told,  because  several  robberies 
took  place  in  them,  but  little  use  has 
hitherto  been  made  of  these  recreation 
grounds.  Those  who  have  friends 
lying  buried  on  Cathcart's  Hill  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  it  is  kept  in  veiy 
good  order.  The  vice-consul,  Captain 
Murray,  Gordon  Highlanders,  is  inde- 
fatigable in  his  care  for  it.  Constant 
attention  is,  however,  requisite  in  the 
jsummer  months  to  keep  it  tidy,  in  con- 

*  A  oylinder  of  basket-work  open  at  both  ends.     ' 


sequence  of  the  dry  nature  of  the  soil. 
The  slopes  on  which  our  divisions  en- 
camped are  but  little  changed,  except 
that  the  farms  are  better  cultivated, 
mainly  due  to  our  water  arrangements. 
It  is  easy  to  recognize  the  site  of  every 
regimental  camp,  and  only  two  years 
ago  an  officer  found  in  a  cave  a  stone 
he  had  used  as  a  book  rest.  Where 
the  Third  Division  stood  there  is  a 
substantial  country  house  now  being 
built.  Kadikoi  and  Balaklava,  if  less 
picturesque,  are  certainly  cleaner  and 
better  built  than  before  the  war.  The 
ground  about  them  was  then  covered 
with  orchards  laden  with  plums  and 
apples,  and  vineyards  thick  with  lus- 
cious grapes,  while  melons  and  toma- 
toes grew  in  profusion.  There  are 
even  more  vineyards  now,  and  the  two 
villages  show  unmistakable  signs  of 
prosperity.  Perhaps  they  are  the  only 
places  which  gained  materially  from 
this  war. 

Sir  Edward  Hamley,  in  his  short  but 
very  able  history  of  the  war,  adopts  a 
pessimistic  view  of  the  permanent  im- 
provement attained  therefrom  as  re- 
gards our  army.    He  writes  :  — 

We  soon  reverted  to  our  customary  con- 
dition of  military  inefficiency.  During  the 
next  thirty  years,  nearly  all  that  remained 
as  the  result  of  the  experience  we  gained 
in  the  war  were,  the  present  excellent  sys- 
tem of  our  military  hospital,  the  great 
example  of  those  established  at  Ketley,  the 
framework  of  the  Land  Transport  Corps, 
which  still  survives  in  the  Army  Service 
Corps,  and  Aldershot  camp. 

I  suppose,  after  what  we  learnt  in 
1870-71,  no  war  minister,  nor  indeed 
any  general  officer,  would  declare  that 
the  force  for  which  he  is  responsible 
'^  is  ready  down  to  the  button  of  a 
gaiter."  Nevertheless,  I  believe  more 
has  been  gained,  in  the  advancement 
to  militaiy  efficiency,  than  is  shown  in 
the  above  quotation.  The  general 
standard  of  military  knowledge  in  the 
nation  has,  thanks  mainly  to  the 
volunteer  system,  been  immeasurably 
increased  ;  I  suppose  there  are  few  pri- 
vates now  in  any  branch  of  the  service 
so  ignorant  of  military  terms  as  were 
the  members  of  the   House  of  Com- 
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moDS  forty  years  ago.  It  was  no  doubt 
very  annoying  to  the  government  of 
that  time  that  inquisitive  members  of 
the  Opposition  sliould  put  searching 
questions,  as  they  do  at  the  present 
day,  to  the  government  in  power. 

When  our  troops  landed  at  Gallipoli, 
we  failed  to  provide  them  adequately 
with  medicine,  as  I  showed  in  a  pre- 
vious chapter,  or  with  any  transport 
for  the  sick.  We  had  not  at  that  time 
got  so  far  as  to  consider  the  wants  of 
wounded  soldiers  !  A  friend  of  mine, 
writing  from  Gallipoli  to  a  brother 
officer  at  home,  commented  on  the 
needless  suffering  caused  to  soldiers 
who  were  conveyed  from  the  regi- 
mental camps  to  hospital  tents,  or  to 
ships  lying  in  the  Dardanelles,  over 
unmetalled  tracks,  in  a  rough  country 
wagon  without  springs.  This  letter 
was  eventually  published  in  a  news- 
paper, and  formed  the  basis  of  a  ques- 
tion asked  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  25th  July,  1854.  The  war  min- 
ister was  one  of  the  best  that  has  ever 
sat  in  that  chair,  and  I  quote  his  an- 
swer not  to  animadvert  on  his  want 
of  knowledge  on  teciinical  details, 
for  such  is  necessarily  furnished  by 
advisei-s,  but  rather  to  show  how  dif- 
ferent is  the  amount  of  militar}'  knowl- 
edge throughout  the  country  at  the 
present  day.  I  suppose  it  would  be 
difficult  now  to  find  any  one  even  in 
the  House  of  Commons  who  could  mis- 
take a  medical  pannier,  t.e.,  a  covered 
basket  for  holding  surgical  instinimcnts 
and  drugs,  for  an  ambulance  intended 
for  transporting  sick  men. 

It  will  be  obser\'ed  that  the  secretaiy 
of  state  at  war,  as  he  was  then  called, 
was  as  ill-informed  as  regards  the  sup- 
ply of  medicines  as  he  was  as  to  the 
transport  of  the  sick.  Any  curious 
inquirer  may  read  in  Hansard  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  record  in  the  debate 
on  the  vote  of  credit  taken  on  the  25th 
July,  1854  :  — 

Extract  from  "Parliamentary  De- 
bates," Hansard.  Vol.  CXXXV., 
Page  719. 

Debate  on  Vote  of  Credit,  26th  July,  1854. 
The  secretary  of  state  at  war  said  : — 
The  honorable  member  also  made  another 


statement.  He  said  that  an  officer  had 
written  home  stating  that  they  had  not  the 
means  of  sending  sick  men  from  the  camp 
to  Gallipoli,  and  had  been  forced  to  borrow 
the  means  from  the  French.  Now  I  hap- 
pen to  have  looked  over  the  list  of  articles 
sent  out  for  the  hospital  establishment, 
and  almost  the  first  thing  upon  which  my 
eye  glanced,  was  forty  pair  of  panniers /or 
the  conveyance  qf  the  8ick.  His  complaint 
on  this  subject,  therefore,  was  not  better 
founded  than  that  which  he  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  want  of  medicines. 

This  statement  is  astoundiug,  but 
what  is  even  more  remarkable  is  that 
it  was  accepted  by  the  House.  Neither 
of  the  Opposition  members  who  were 
attacking  the  government,  and  one  was 
a  colonel  in  the  army,  knew  the  differ- 
ence between  a  medical  pannier  and  a 
litter.  There  are  not  many  members 
of  the  House  now  who  are  so  ignorant 
of  military  terms.  The  countiy  has 
gained  immensely  from  its  increased  in- 
terest in  its  army.  Whatever  may  be 
the  advantages  or  disadvantages  arising 
from  our  great  struggle  with  Bussia,  it 
is  certain  that  our  private  soldiers  have 
obtained  for  all  time  an  enduring  ex- 
ample of  what  we  ought  to  endeavor  to 
imitate.  Forty  per  cent,  of  those  who 
served  before  Sevastopol  in  the  worat 
of  the  winter  of  1854  rest  there,  or  in 
the  Scutari  cemetery.  Destroyed  by 
unnecessary  privation,  exposure,  dis- 
ease, and  undue  exertions,  our  com- 
rades never  gave  in,  and  it  is  impossible 
for  us,  the  few  now  remaining  who 
saw  them  die  without  a  murmur,  to 
forget  what  England  owes  to  the  army 
we  landed  in  the  Crimea  forty  years 
ago. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
THE  MAKING  OF  A  SHRINE. 

There  is  quite  a  little  market  held 
this  beautiful  November  Sunday  morn- 
ing along  the  highroad  in  front  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Rosary  at  Valle  dl 
Pompei. 

A  butclier,  the  single  one,  has  hung 
out  his  joints  ;  a  fruit-vendor  sets  forth 
well-filled  baskets  of  pears,  apples,  and 
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grapes ;  small  caf^  and  osterias  have 
set  tables  laden  with  cups  and  plates  on 
the  sidewalk,  shaded  them  with  white 
awnings,  and  adorned  them  with  white 
and  red  flags. 

At  the  shrine  of  the  Madonna  di 
Porapei  mass  is  being  performed  all 
day  long,  the  hours  of  service  being 
arranged  according  to  the  arrival  of 
trains,  which  bring  successive  crowds 
of  worshippers. 

In  the  early  morning  the  congrega- 
tion is  composed  of  country-people, 
mostly  women  who  wear  a  handker- 
chief tied  over  their  heads  in  the  un pic- 
turesque fashion  of  Yorkshire  factory 
girls.  Later  people  amve  by  carriage 
from  out-of-the-way  places,  take  lunch 
at  the  Restaurant  of  Kew  Pompei,  and 
make  a  day's  pleasure  excursion  of 
their  pious  pilgrimage,  sometimes  unit- 
ing wit!)  it  a  visit  to  old  Pompei,  the 
ruins  of  which  lie  within  a  stone's 
throw. 

How  did  this  richly  decorated  and 
miracle-working  shrine  arise  ? 

Twenty  years  ago,  this  spot  of  land, 
wild  and  rough  of  aspect,  held  a  small 
hamlet  of  scattered  huts,  called  simply 
Valle,  or  the  Valley  ;  possessing  a  way- 
side tavern,  and  a  half-ruined  parish 
church.  For  many  years  the  place  had 
been  noted  for  its  brigands  and  robbers, 
and,  after  the  year  1860,  became  fa- 
mous as  the  haunt  of  the  dreaded  chief 
Hlone.  It  stood  on  the  site  of  a  feudal 
city  of  some  importance  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  century. 

About  1740  the  old  town  was  de- 
serted, the  air  having  become  pestilen- 
tial, probably  from  some  displacement 
and  stagnation  of  the  waters  of  the 
Sarno,  which  waters  the  whole  plain 
between  the  mountains.  And,  at  last, 
there  remained  only  the  above-named 
hamlet,  and  the  scattered  cottages  of 
the  agricultural  laborers. 

Much  of  the  land  had  become  the 
property  of  Countess  de  Fusco  ;  the  in- 
habitants began  to  neglect  all  religious 
rites  and  duties,  and  sank  into  a  very 
barbaric  state.  It  was  at  this  period 
that  the  parish  priest  began  to  use  for 
signing  his  registers  a  seal  with  the 
inscription  ^*  Parish  of  San  Salvatore  in 


the  ancient  valley  of  Pompei,"  which 
practice  led  to  the  present  official  name 
of  Valle  di  Pompei. 

The  inhabitants,  poor  and  ignorant, 
became  thoroughly  stultified,  and  it  not 
infrequently  happened  that  old  people^ 
incapable  of  work,  were  forsaken  by 
their  families  and  forced  to  take  refuge 
in  some  deserted  lime-kiln,  or  perished 
miserably  and  alone  in  some  wretched 
hut.  In  bad  weather  a  flood  of  water 
ran  down  the  steep  southern  side  of 
Vesuvius,  deluging  and  destroying  the 
highroad  and  rendering  traffic  difficult 
and  dangerous. 

In  this  isolated  condition  the  people 
grew  grossly  superstitious,  believing 
firmly  in  witchcraft.  All  their  actions 
were  accompanied  by  senseless  cere- 
monies. When  a  farmer  purchased  a 
cow  or  calf,  the  owner  on  leading  it  out 
of  the  stall  cast  a  handful  of  earth  over 
its  back,  and  hung  his  mother's  spindle 
to  its  horns,  to  keep  off  the  evil  eye. 
If  any  one  broke  a  limb,  or  suffered 
pain  of  any  kind,  he  sent  for  a  witch^ 
who  murmured  a  charm  while  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross.  In  the  case  of 
slight  ailments,  a  walk  to  Torre  An- 
nunziata  and  a  drink  of  sea-water  were 
considered  a  sovereign  remedy.  If  a 
peasant  desired  to  be  revenged  on  an 
enemy,  he  applied  to  a  professional 
wizard  living  in  the  mountains,  who,, 
for  a  small  sum,  undertook  to  rid  his^. 
customer  of  the  enemy. 

Even  now  some  of  the  inliabitants  of 
Valle  di  Pompei  believe  that  a  man 
born  on  Christmas  eve  will  become  a 
wizard  or  be  changed  into  a  wolf. 

Not  so  very  long  ago  highway  rob- 
bers lay  in  wait  for  passing  travellers 
among  the  ruins  of  the  amphitheatre 
or  the  hollows  of  the  pumice-stone 
hills.  In  this  way  the  then  director  of 
the  Bank  of  Naples  was  once  captured  ,^ 
and  only  released  on  payment  of  a 
high  ransom  ;  and  here  too  a  cai*ter 
and  a  bailiff  were  robbed  and  mur- 
dered. Travellers  dreaded  the  Valle, 
and  traversed  this  part  of  the  highway 
to  Salerno  in  fear  of  their  lives  ;  and  in 
the  ^^  Annals  of  the  Bealm  of  Naples," 
a  note  was  appended  in  1872  to  the 
name  of  Valle  di  Pompei  which  ran  as< 
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follows  :  "  a  solitary,  gloomy,  and  dan- 
gerous locality." 

It  was  iu  October  of  that  year  that  a 
native  of  Lecce,  Don  Bartolo  Longo, 
practising  as  a  barrister  iu  Naples  and 
married  to  the  Countess  de  Fusco, 
went  to  Yalle  di  Pompei  on  some  busi- 
ness connected  with  his  wife's  estate. 

He  was  met  by  two  of  her  principal 
tenants  armed  with  guns,  who  told  him 
that  a  certain  famous  brigand,  believed 
to  be  dead,  was,  on  the  contrary,  hiding 
in  the  mountains,  and  often  visited 
Valle  di  Pompei. 

During  the  course  of  the  day  Don 
Bartolo  paid  a  visit  to  the  parish  priest, 
visited  the  rotten  and  small  parish 
church,  and  learned  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  parishioners,  numbering 
twelve  hundred,  never  went  to  church 
and  lived  in  a  state  of  pitiable  igno- 
rance. Don  Bartolo  was  struck  with 
pity  for  the  poor  wretches,  who  could 
not  even  send  their  children  to  school. 
He  frequently  visited  the  place,  and 
relates  how  one  day,  while  walking  in 
melancholy  mood  in  a  desolate  spot,  he 
was  inspired  by  the  conviction  that 
there  was  no  better  way  to  save  a  sin- 
ner than  by  propagating  the  worship  of 
Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary.  He  vowed 
to  institute  that  worship  in  that  deso- 
late spot  before  he  died.  Ko  sooner 
had  the  vow  passed  his  lips  than  he 
felt  a  heavenly  calm  descend  upon  his 
spirit,  and,  as  he  heard  the  Angelus 
ringing,  he  knelt  down  and  prayed, 
rising  with  the  firm  determination  to 
fulfil  his  vow. 

He  began  by  visiting  the  scattered 
houses  in  the  district,  giving  presents 
of  rosaries  and  medals  to  the  inhab- 
itants—  gifts  that  were  eagerly  ac- 
cepted, as  the  bright  metal  seemed  to 
the  people  to  have  at  least  some  mone- 
tary value.  Most  of  the  people  had 
no  idea  of  prayer,  were  incapable  of 
repeating  the  Ave  Maria,  and  seemed 
inaccessible. 

*But  DoQ  Bartolo  soon  discovered 
that  they  cherished  a  fond  reverence 
for  their  dead,  and  complained  bitterly 
that  when  any  one  died,  his  corpse  was 
carried  off  to  a  distant  cemetery  with- 
out a  soul  to  follow  it. 


Taking  advantage  of  this  pious  senti- 
ment in  the  people,  Don  Bartolo  by 
1874  had  succeeded  in  forming  a  Con- 
fraternity of  the  Bosary,  tlie  members, 
of  which  undertook  the  duty  of  follow- 
ing funerals  and  reciting  the  prayers. 

Learning  further  from  the  parish 
priest  that  the  people  were  very  fond 
of  fairs  and  festivals,  games,  wrestling- 
matches  and  such  like,  Don  Bartolo 
resolved  to  institute  a  festival  on  the 
feast  of  the  Madonna  of  the  Bosary  in 
October,  and  to  form  a  great  lottery, 
the  prizes  of  which,  rings  and  earrings, 
should  tempt  th^  women  of  the  neigh- 
borhood to  attend.  He  went  to  Naples 
and  begged  from  his  friends  and  ac- 
quaintance all  kinds  of  medals,  pictures 
of  saints,  rosaries,  and  statuettes,  and, 
at  the  proper  time,  took  them  to  Yalle 
di  Pompei,  together  with  a  hundred 
crucifixes  such  as  hang  at  the  heads  of 
the  beds  in  cottages. 

He  arranged  a  lottery  at  tickets  of  two 
soldi  (less  than  a  penny)  each,  the  first 
five  prizes  to  consist  of  objects  in  pure 
but  thin  Neapolitan  gold.  The  other 
eight  hundred  prizes  were  formed  of 
the  medals,  crosses,  etc.,  which  he  had 
collected.  He  ordered  a  band  of  music 
from  the  town  of  Pagano,  arranged 
that  high  mass  should  be  performed 
in  the  old  church,  and  begged  his 
own  father-confessor  to  preach  on  the 
rosary  ;  there  being  no  picture  of  the 
Virgin  at  Valle,  he  took  there  a  small 
lithograph  surrounded  by  the  fifteen 
mysteries,  which  usually  hung  at  the 
head  of  his  own  bed. 

But  on  the  day  appointed  a  violent 
thunderstorm  frustrated  all  his  plans. 
The  neighboring  populations  and  the 
aristocratic  friends  he  had  invited  were 
equally  prevented  from  attending. 
His  father-confessor,  preaching  to  the 
few  peasants  who  entered  the  church, 
used  such  good  Italian  that  they,  accuse 
tomed  only  to  the  dialect,  failed  to 
understand  him. 

Undismayed  by  this  hindrance,  Don 
Bartolo  set  to  work  to  arrange  another 
fair  and  lottery  for  the  following  year, 
to  announce  which  he  sent  a  peasant 
woman,  notorious  for  her  stentorian 
voice,  to  all  the  country-sid^,  while  he 
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himself  irareraed  the  neigUborhood 
collecting  subscriptions  either  in 
money,  corn,  or  cotton.  The  people 
responded  to  his  efforts,  interested 
themselves  in  his  plans,  and  many 
women,  unable  to  give  anything  else, 
parted  with  their  gold  necklaces  or 
pearl  ear-rings. 

This  time  the  festival  took  place  with 
great  success. 

Don  Bartolo  now  interested  the 
higher  clergy  in  his  work,  and  a  mis- 
sion to  Valle  di  Pompei  was  arranged. 

In  October,  1875,  great  progress  had 
been  made.  Already  some  pious  per- 
son had  presented  the  old  church  with 
a  new  altar,  upon  which  was  placed  a 
statuette  of  the  Virgin.  That  year's 
feast  was  more  brilliant  than  before. 
80  many  persons  crowded  to  the  church 
that  mass  had  to  be  performed  at  a 
temporary  altar  erected  out  of  doors, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Nola  administered 
the  sacrament  with  great  pomp.  He 
urged  Don  Bartolo  not  to  remain  con- 
tent with  erecting  an  altar  to  the  Ma- 
donna of  the  Kosary,  but  to  build  a 
church  worthy  to  be  her  shrine,  and 
advised  his  listener  to  commence  a 
collection  for  the  purpose  of  one  sou  a 
Hfwnth,  which  no  good  Catholic,  be  he 
poor  as  he  might,  would  refuse.  He 
himself  promised  a  donation  of  five 
hundred  francs.  Don  Bartolo  was  as- 
tounded at  this  proposal,  thinking  it 
impossible  with  such  insignificant 
means  to  arrive  at  the  end  proposed. 
Not  long  after,  while  conversing  with 
his  hosts  at  the  countess's  country 
house  just  opposite  the  old  parish 
church,  and  pointing  to  a  field  next  to 
it,  the  bishop  said,  ''  That  shall  be  the 
site  of  your  shrine  I  " 

The  subscriptions  were  now  set  on 
foot,  and  succeeded  beyond  expecta- 
tion. Rich  and  poor,  old  and  young, 
were  solicited  for  one  sou  a  month  for 
the  purpose  of  building  a  church.  The 
clerical  mission  also  did  its  work  ;  the 
people  were  taught  to  pray.  But,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  ecclesiastical 
liturgy,  the  picture  before  which  they 
prayed  must  be  an  oil-painting.  Don 
Bartolo  went  to  Naples  with  the  inten- 
tion of  purchasing  one  at  an  antiqua- 
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rian's  shop,  and  was  ^eagerly  wishing  to 
meet  a  certain  Neapolitan  friend  who 
would  help  him  to  bargain,  when  the 
very  man  appeared  before  him.  To- 
gether they  ransacked  the  shops,  but 
the  price  demanded  was  always  too 
high.  Time  pressed,  for  the  picture 
was  wanted  at  Valle  di  Pompei  for 
special  prayers  the  very  next  da}'.  At 
last  Don  Bartolo's  friend  remembered 
that  he  knew  a  nun  who  possessed  an 
old  painting  of  the  Madonna  of  the 
Rosary,  and  the  friends  sought  her 
out  at  Porta  Medina.  She  still  had  the 
picture,  but  the  paint  was  peeling  off, 
and  the  figures  were  so  coarse  and  vul- 
gar that  Don  Bartolo  cried  out  in  dis- 
appointment. "  Don't  hesitate,"  said 
the  nun,  "  take  the  picture  ;  it  is  good 
enough  for  the  people  to  worship." 
The  picture  was  large,  and  now  the 
trouble  was  how  to  convey  it  to  Valle 
di  Pompei  in  time.  Don  Bartolo  re- 
membered that  a  carrier  from  the  place 
was  in  Naples  and  about  to  return. 
To  him  he  confided  the  picture,  him- 
self starting  later  for  Valle  by  train. 
When  the  picture  at  last  reached  that 
plac^,  what  was  his  dismay  in  finding 
that  it  had  been  brought  on  the  top  of  a 
dung-cart  I  And  when  he  presented  it 
to  the  three  missionaries  and  other 
clericals  assembled,  there  was  a  general 
smile  at  the  poor  old  thing,  and  it  was 
cast  into  a  corner  behind  the  altar. 
Next  day  it  was  given  to  a  painter  who 
was  sketching  in  Pompei,  and  restored 
to  something  like  decency. 

Shortly  the  mission  ended,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  year  Don  Bartolo  received 
from  the  general  of  the  Dominican 
order  a  diploma  as  founder  of  the  Con- 
fratei-nity  of  the  Rosary  in  Valle  di 
Pompei,  the  diploma  being  confirmed 
by  the  Bishop  of  Nola. 

And  now,  the  old  picture  having 
been  placed  on  the.  altar,  the  rumor 
spread  of  a  miracle  having  been  per- 
formed by  its  means  on  a  young  girl  in 
Naples,  who,  afflicted  with  epilepsy, 
had  repaired  to  the  shrine  of  the 
Madonna  of  Lourdes  in  a  church  at 
Naples  in  vain,  but  had  miraculously 
recovered  her  health  on  the  verj^  day  of 
the  placing  of  the  picture  of  the  Ma- 
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doDoa  of  Pompei,  to  whom  the  sick 
girl's  mother  had  made  a  vow. 

The  news  spread  like  wild-fire ;  the 
shrine  began  to  attract  universal  atten- 
tion ;  pilgrims  crowded  to  it,  especially 
on  the  solemn  festivals  in  May  and  Oc- 
tober; princes,  cardinals,  priests,  and 
even  royal  personages  joined  the  con- 
fraternity. Offerings  arrived  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  ;  artisans  and  artists 
vied  with  each  other  in  proposing  to 
work  gratis  in  decorating  the  future 
church,  and  shrines  were  erected  to 
the  Madonna  of  Pompei  in  other 
churches. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  1876,  the  first 
stone  of  the  new  church  was  laid 
with  great  pomp.  It  is  the  day  dedi- 
cated by  the  Catholic  Church  to  the 
archaugel  Michael,  who  was  chosen 
protector  of  the  new  shrine  ;  all  the 
more  because  tradition  attaches  to 
Mount  St.  Angelo,  which  towers  above 
Yalle  di  Pompei,  the  apparition  of  the 
saint  in  the  seventh  century  to  the 
Bishop  of  Castellamare,  St.  Catellus, 
enjoining  him  to  build  a  chapel  on  the 
summit,  while  at  the  same  mount  a 
pure  spring  of  water  issued  at  the  spot 
indicated,  which  still  quenched  the 
thirst  of  pilgrims  thither  until  the  year 
1860,  when  the  brigands  took  posses- 
sion of  the  chapel  as  a  hiding-place, 
and  it  was  destroyed  by  the  soldiers  to 
get  rid  of  the  brigands.  The  marble 
statue  of  the  archangel  placed  by  St. 
Catellus  in  the  chapel  still  exists,  and 
is  worshipped  in  the  cathedral  of  Cas- 
tellamare. 

The  day  of  the  laying  of  the  first 
stone  of  the  new  church  at  Yalle  di 
Pompei  was  superb.  A  tent  was 
erected  on  the  ground  containing  an 
altar  with  the  picture  of  the  Virgin. 
The  Bishop  of  Nola,  attended  by  a 
long  train  of  priests,  performed  mass. 
The  crowd  of  peasants  was  immense, 
and  more  than  three  hundred  distin- 
guished personages  attended  the  cere- 
mony. 

On  the  anniversary  of  this  day  ten 
years  Inter,  a  delegate  from  the  pope. 
Cardinal  La  Valletta,  was  able  sol- 
emnly to  consecrate  the  high  altar  of 
the  Madonna  of  the  Bosary  in  the  new 


church.  Leo  the  Thirteenth  himself 
blessed  the  marvellous  diadem  of  dia- 
monds, sapphires,  and  other  precious 
stones  that,  in  the  Italian  fashion,  waa 
placed  on  the  surface  of  the  picture  in 
the  spot  it  would  have  occupied  had  it 
adorned  a  statue.  The  Virgin  has,  be- 
sides, a  necklace  of  brilliants  forming 
the  word  Bosario.  A  shining  star  is 
on  her  brow ;  two  rich  solitaires  form 
her  ear-rings,  and  the  rosary  which 
she  gives  to  St.  Catherine,  and  that 
which  the  infant  Jesus  presents  to  St. 
Dominic,  are  also  formed  of  diamonds. 
The  Virgin's  shoes  are  of  gold  and 
diamonds,  her  mantle  is  starred  with 
them,  and  beneath  the  picture  precious 
stones  form  the  words  Ave  Maria. 

Before  being  placed  on  the  rich  high 
altar,  the  picture  had  been  again  re- 
stored by  the  celebrated  Neapolitan 
painter  Maldarelli,  who  ascribed  the 
lovely  expression  of  the  Madonna's 
face  to  an  especial  grace  conferred  on 
his  art  by  her. 

The  shrine  of  the  Madonna  of  Pom- 
pei has  become  the  possessor  of  innu- 
merable ecclesiastical  privileges,  and 
the  pope  has  taken  it  under  his  im- 
mediate jurisdiction ;  the  church  is 
adorned  by  marbles  from  Bagn^res  and 
Carrara,  by  large  modem  sacred  pic- 
tures in  its  six  side-chapels,  and  by 
Venetian  mosaics.  The  fa9ade  is  still 
wanting,  but  the  marble  for  that  is 
being  prepared,  and  this  year  the  in- 
auguration of  this  final  work  will  take 
place. 

And  now  we  will  briefly  relate,  as  an 
instance  of  faith  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  story  of  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing miracles  attributed  to  the  Madonna 
of  Pompei,  attested  to  by  the  then 
Bishop  of  Lacedonia,  the  town  in  which 
it  occurred,  by  the  Bishop  of  Nola,  and 
by  numerous  witnesses,  who  legally 
signed  their  depositions  at  the  instance 
of  Don  Bartolo,  ^<  so  that,"  as  the  latter 
says  in  his  account  of  the  affair,  ^'  un- 
believers may  have  no  reason  to  deny 
the  miracle." 

Maria  Antonietta  Balestrieri  is  the 
daughter  of  a  respectable  postmaster  in 
the  town  of  Lacedonia,  in  the  province 
of  Avellino.    She  lost  her  mother  when 
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she  was  only  three  yean  old.  Her 
faiheiC  married  again,  and  in  the  year 
1887  tjie  stepmother  and  daughter 
both  joined  the  Confraternity  of  the 
Madonna  of  Pompei.  In  1888  Maria 
Antonietta  was  a  beautiful,  healthy  girl 
of  nineteen  years  of  age,  but  on  the 
6th  of  April  of  that  year  she  was  at- 
tacked by  a  terrible  malady,  which 
crippled  all  her  limbs,  distorted  her 
spine,  and  at  last  reduced  her  to  a  state 
of  the  greatest  misery.  From  the  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  her  hands  were 
tightly  closed,  and  the  finger-nails 
penetrated  the  palms,  causing  deep 
wounds.  The  patient  could  scarcely 
endure  nourishment;  her  left  cheek 
was  paralyzed,  and  her  mouth  drawn  to 
one  side.  She  was  reduced  to  a  skele- 
ton, and  her  eyes  could  bear  no  light, 
so  that  she  preferred  to  remain  in  total 
darkness.  By  and  by  the  physicians 
gave  up  all  hope  of  saving  her  life.  In 
these  straits  'Antonietta's  whole  family 
resorted  to  prayer,  and,  with  the  father 
at  their  head,  recited  the  novene  of  the 
Madonna  of  the  Bosary,  and  repeated 
the  fifteen  mysteries.  On  the  10th  of 
July  of  that  year  (1888)  Madame  Ba- 
lestrieri  wrote  to  Don  Bartolo  at  Yalle 
di  Pompei,  begging  tliat  the  orphans  of 
his  asylum  should  hold  a  nine  days' 
supplication  for  her  stepdaughter.  On 
the  2l8t  of  July  Antonietta's  condition 
was  such  that  extreme  unction  was  ad- 
ministered. But  she  still  lingered. 
One  night,  the  29th  of  July,  she  begged 
to  be  left  quite  alone,  recited  the 
prayer  to  the  Madonna,  and  had  ar- 
rived at  the  words  *'  Have  pity  ;  show 
thyself  to  me  I "  when  a  bright  light 
struck  her  eyes,  which,  to  her  amaze- 
ment, felt  no  pain  from  it.  In  the 
midst  of  the  light  appeared  the  figure 
of  the  Madonna  of  Pompei  clad  in  a 
snow-white  robe,  a  blue  mantle,  and 
holding  a  wreath  of  roses.  In  a  soft 
voice  the  Virgin  spoke,  '^Antonietta, 
wilt  thou  come  to  Pompei  ?  "  ''  Ah  I 
Holy  Mother,"  answered  the  patient, 
*'  how  can  I  ?  I  am  lame  and  a  crip- 
ple." "Bise,"  continued  the  Virgin, 
"thou  art  healed."  "Ah  I"  sighed 
the  girl,  "  I  cannot  even  move  I  " 
Then  the  Madonna  laid  her  hands  on 


the  breast  and  side  of  the  girl,  and 
lifted  her  into  a  sitting  posture,  again 
saying  "  Thou  art  healed." 

"O  Holy  Mother!"  exclaimed  An- 
tonietta, "  I  would  rather  die  than  live 
a  cripple."  "  No,"  said  the  Madonna, 
"  thou  Shalt  not  die,  but  live  and  pro- 
claim my  power  in  all  Lacedonia.  To- 
morrow thou  must  rise,  partake  of  the 
sacrament,  and  after  that  thou  must 
pilgrim  to  the  shrine  at  Pompei.  Take 
off  thy  shoes  at  its  threshold,  and  move 
on  thy  knees  to  the  altah  Whatever 
grace  thou  desireth,  turn  to  me ;  I  am 
thy  mother."  With  that  the  vision 
disappeared,  and  Antonietta  remained 
sitting  on  her  bed  in  the  same  position. 
She  then  began  to  try  her  limbs. 
They  could  move  I  She  stretched  her 
arms,  opened  her  hands,  rose  from  her 
bed,  and  walked.  Beside  herself  with 
joy,  she  was  about  to  run  to  her  par- 
ents, but,  fearing  that  they  would  take 
her  for  a  ghost,  she  laid  down  again, 
waiting  impatiently  for  day.  But  long 
before  dawn  her  father  came  to  see 
how  she  was.  She  told  him  what  had 
happened,  and  that  she  would  start  for 
Pompei  that  very  day.  He  believed 
she  was  delirious,  but  she  rose  from 
the  bed  and  proved  that  she  was  cured. 
The  news  soon  spread  in  the  town,  and 
friends  and  relations  crowded  to  the 
house.  In  the  early  morning  Antoni- 
etta went  to  the  church,  the  bells 
were  rung,  and  the  whole  population 
crowded  to  see  the  restored  girl  take 
the  sacrament.  The  rector  of  the  ora- 
tory addressed  a  moving  sermon  to  the 
people.  When  the  family  physician 
arrived  at  the  house,  he  found  his  pa- 
tient well,  the  wounds  on  her  hands 
had  healed,  she  could  eat  and  drink  ; 
on  the  10th  of  September  Antonietta 
began  her  pilgrimage,  starting  with  her 
whole  family,  to  the  number  of  thirty 
persons,  in  carriages  to  Pompei.  The 
journey  lasted  three  days,  and  at 
every  halt  the  miracle  was  proclaimed. 
When  the  pilgrims  reached  the  shrine, 
they  bared  their  feet,  reaching  the  foot 
of  the  altar  on  their  knees.  Antoni- 
etta had  fasted  on  bread  and  water  dur- 
ing the  journey,  and  now  received  the 
holy  sacrament,  thus  fulfilling  the  he- 
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best  of  the  Madouna.  When :  the  party 
were  about  to  leave  tbe.  sbrine  for 
borne,  she  declared  her  decision.  She 
would  dedicate  her  life  to  the  Madonna 
of  Pom  pel,  and,  in  spite  of  the  grief  of 
her  parents  at  parting  with  her,  she 
entered  tbe  Orphan  Asylum,  where, 
to  this  day,  she  devotes  herself  to  tbe 
education  of  tbe  orphan  girls. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  news 
of  this  miracle,  with  numberless  others 
which  accompanied  and  followed  it  lu 
various  parts,  industriously  proclaimed 
and  published,  greatly  inflamed  the 
imaginations  of  tbe  south  Italians. 
During  the  next  three  years  gifts  and 
subscriptions  poured  in,  pilgrimages  to 
the  shrine  increased  in  frequency,  and 
tbe  number  of  persons,  till  every  May 
and  October  sees  many  thousands  of 
worshippers  at  the  shrine. 

And  from  the  very  first  the  practical 
result  of  all  this  religious  exaltation 
and  zeal,  kindled  by  tbe  enthusiasm  of 
one  man,  began  to  show  itself.  Don 
Bartolo  established  a  printing-oflSce,  a 
female  orphan  asylum,  and  workmen's 
houses  ;  sent  forth  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  a  monthly  pamphlet  entitled 
the  Rosary  and  New  PompH  which 
related  the  story  of  the  shrine,  and 
gave  detailed  accounts  of  the  mira- 
cles, favors,  etc.,  accorded  by  tbe  Ma- 
donna, which,  when  the  miracles  were 
cures  of  diseases,  were  accompanied  by 
attestations  signed  by  the  physicians 
who  had  attended  the  patient ;  an  of- 
fice was  opened  where  subscriptions 
were  received  and  photographs  of  the 
miraculous  picture,  rosaries,  and  med- 
als dispensed.  This  nucleus  of  a  new 
city  grew  ;  roads  were  laid  out  bordered 
with  trees  ;  a  stately  avenue  of  plane- 
trees,  called  the  Via  Sacra,  led  to  tbe 
little  station  ;  playgrounds  and  a  day 
school  were  added  to  the  orphan  asy- 
lum ;  a  large  square  with  a  fountain 
was  Lnd  out ;  an  hotel  rose  opposite 
tbe  house  of  the  De  Fuscos  ;  a  meteor- 
ological observatory  was  built  on  the 
roof  of  the  orphanage,  from  which  a 
splendid  view  of  the  volcano  and  the 
Sorrento  coast  is  obtained,  and,  back- 
wards, of  tbe  majestic  mountains  that 
on  all  sides  border  tbe  valley.    A  phar- 


macy*, a  post  and  te^graph  offi^.  were, 
likewise  byi^t  by  Dq|i  Bar^plo  ;  a  large 
shop  fp.r  tl^e  now  increasing  ^siale  of 
pictures,  crosses,  rosariea,  and,  medals 
was  opened  op  the  ground  fi,oor  of  tlie 
De  FusQO  mansion,  and  the  highroad 
in  front  of  the  rising  church  was  payed. 

The  organ  of  ^he  handsome  church, 
tbe  cupola  of  which  is  now  a  conspic-. 
uous  object  in  the  valjey,  deserves 
special  mention.  It  was  built  in  the 
celebrated  atelier  of  Signor  Inzola  at 
Crema,  according  to  the  models  ex- 
posed at  the  Musical  Congress  at  Paris 
in  1860.  A  full  orchestra,  and  all  the 
different  human  voices,  soprano,  alto, 
tenor,  contralto,  and  bass,  and  the  voci 
bianchi — that  is,  a  faint  echo  as  if 
from  a  heavenly  choir  —  are  repre- 
sented, and  a  special  gradation  called 
unda  maris,  or  sea-wave.  The  organ 
numbers  sixty-one  full  registers,  has 
three  key-boards  and  thirty  pedals  ;  the 
pipes  number  twenty-two  hundred ; 
tbe  pedals  for  forte  and  mezzo-forte 
are  worked  by  an  electric-pneumatic 
system,  and  also  the  wind  is  supplied 
by  a  dyuamo-electric  machine  —  the 
first  application  of  this  kind  in  Italy. 

This  organ  was  inaugurated  in  May, 
1890,  when  it  was  played  by  sevei-al  of 
the  most  famous  organists  in  Italy. 
The  permanent  master  is  a  blind  man, 
and  it  is  he  who  teaches  the  orphan 
girls  to  sing. 

From  the  dynamos  of  the  typograph- 
ical establishment  the  chief  buildings 
of  the  little  town,  its  streets  and  shops 
are  lighted  by  electricity.  The  print- 
ing-office is  supplied  by  a  number  of 
presses  on  the  newest  models,  which 
are  constantly  busy.  In  the  year  1886, 
four  hundred  thousand  printed  prayers 
were  sent  out  to  all  quarters  of  the 
world.  Numbers  of  publications  are 
forwarded  gratis  ;  yet  still  tbe  sale  of 
the  others  makes  profits  which  help  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  orphanage 
and  schools.  Of  the  two  monthly  pub- 
lications ninety  thousand  copies  are 
sent  out  each  month.  Tbe  side  of  a 
large  room  is  taken  up  by  shelves  filled 
with  the  addresses  on  labels  of  people 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  About  sixty 
little  girls  of  the  Orphanage  help  the 
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work  .by  gumrning.  the  covers,  folding 
up  the  magttziues  iii  theni)  and  labeU 
Uug  ihem  for  the  post. 

Tl^e  little  postroffice  has  enough .  to 
do.  Thousands  of  letters  and  tele 
gramft  arrive. every  day.  for  Don  Bar- 
tolo^  the  telegrams  being  chiefly .  a 
request  that  the  orphans  shall  recite 
prayi^rs  for  sick  persons.  The  little 
railway  station  on  special  festivals  has 
to  prepare  for  the  alighting  of  some 
one  hundred  thousand  pilgrims  ;  while, 
exclusive  of  this,  the  yearly  average  of 
visitors  by  train  is  fort^  thousand. 

And  th^  money  for  all  this,  for  the 
different  ^^rorks,  for  the  keeping  up  of 
the  orphanages,  for  the  employes,  who 
number  two  hundred,  and  the  food  of 
the  children,  who  are  now  nearly  two 
hundred  also,  and  will  soon  be  a  thou- 
sand, does  not  come  from  any  funded 
iucfope.  On  a  Saturday  night,  when 
wages,  etc.,  are  paid  up,  Don  Bartolo's 
cashrbox  is  often  empty,  but  before  the 
next  Saturday  arrives  it  is  again  full. 

Let  me  now  briefly  describe  the 
crowning  work  of  Don  Bartolo,  who, 
whatever  Protestants  may  think  of  the 
superstition  from  which  he  chiefly 
(lenves  his  resources,  is  one  of  the 
most  sincere  philanthropists  of  modem 
times  —  an  Italian  ^^Greneral  Booth." 
Last  May  he  opened  a  provisional 
**  Home  for.  the  Sons  of  Prisoners,"  in 
expectation  of  a  magnificent  asylum, 
for  which  he  has  all  the  plans  ready, 
which  is  to  hold  five  hundred  of  these 
abandoned  children.  Don  Bartolo's 
idea  is  to  save  the  most  neglected  class 
of  innocent  children  —  the  children  of 
convicted  criminals,  who  do  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  government  or 
private  orphan  asylums,  and  who  are 
branded  at  their  birth  with  the  crimes 
of  their  parents.  In  his  appeal  for  this 
interesting  work,  delivered  at  Valle  di 
Pompei  on  the  3l8t  of  May,  1891,  Don 
Bartolo  rightly  called  his  institution 
"an  entirely  new  Christian  work,"  of 
which  there  was  no  example  in  any 
Catholic  nation.  He  pointed  out  that 
England  has  been  foremost  in  estab- 
lishing societies  for  the  reclaiming  of 
prisoners,  and  for  reformatories  for 
criminal  children,  but  that  the  class  of 


innocent  children  who  were  the  inher- 
itors of  the  crimbeC  of  their  parents  had 
never  yet  been. cared  for. 

The  number  gf  boys  in  the  provir 
sional  home  is  now  nearly  half  a  hun- 
dried.  They  look  healtliy  and  happy, 
and  the  general  type  Of  their  features 
is  not  of  a  degraded  kind.  Like .  the 
orphan  girls,  they  are  lodged  iu  bright^ 
airy,  sunny  rooms,  arranged  after  the 
latest  hygienic  principles.  The  spa* 
cious  vaulted,  whitewashed  dOrmitOf 
ries  of  the  boys,  with  their ,  deep 
borders  of  Pompeian  red,  and  the 
plump  beds  covered  with  red  quilts, 
look  specially  comfoHable  and  cheery. 

The  boys  are  taught  all  kinds  of 
crafts,  and  each  plays  a  musical  instru« 
ment.  A  large  number  are  employed 
in  the  printing-ofiices,  and  I  saw  a 
small  lad,  a  little  '^  compositor"  of  ten 
years,  setting  up  the  type  of  one  of  this 
pretty  little  tracts. which  are  entitled 
'^  Little  Beading-books  (piccole  letture) 
edited  by  the  sons  of  prisoners;"  One 
of  these  small  books,  lately  published, 
and  written  by  Don  Bartolo,  relates  the 
story  of  the  "  Wreck  of  the  Utopia," 
giving  a  thrilling  description  of  the  in- 
cidents of  that  disaster,  and  telling  how 
an  Italian  and  his  little  boy,  emigrants, 
and  both  members  of  the  Bosary  of 
Yalle  di  Pompei,  though  they  were 
natives  of  a  place  in  the  province  of 
Avelliuo,  were  saved  from  death  by 
miracle.  The  father,  when  nearly  en- 
gulfed by  the  furious  waves,  was 
caught  up  by  an  English  launch  be- 
longing to  the  Anson.  The  author 
pays  a  well-deserved  compliment  to 
our  English  tars ;  he  says  the  crew  of 
the  Utopia  performed  prodigies  of 
valor  and  self-sacrifice  in  saving  the 
poor  emigrants.  The  son  of  the  emi- 
grant thus  saved,  a  boy  of  ten,  was, 
according  to  his  own  tale,  looking  over 
the  side  of  the  sinking  Utopia  when 
suddenly  he  saw  a  boat  below  him, 
and,  calling  two  fellow-boys  of  his 
own  province,  descended  into  it. 
They  found  there  only  a  single  old 
sailor,  who  rowed  them  quickly  to  land 
through  the  furious  waves.  What 
boat  it  was,  who  was  the  sailor,  was 
never  known ;  and   among  the   emi- 
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graDto  who  were  saved  the  story  ran 
that  the  old  man  had  been  St  Joseph, 
who  possesses  a  chapel  in  the  shrine 
at  Yalle  di  Pompei,  and  took  com- 
passion on  the  little  worshipper  of 
the  Madonna  of  the  Bosary.  The 
father,  who  had  given  up  his  son  for 
lost,  met  him  at  the  hospital  in  Gib- 
raltar, and  at  once  dedicated  him  to 
the  Madonna  of  Pompei,  in  whose  ser- 
vice the  lad  remains  to  this  day.  The 
boys  also  print  their  own  monthly  mag- 
azine, the  Valle  di  PompH^  in  the  last 
number  of  which  are  some  zincotype 
portraits  of  the  first  boys  received,  and 
an  essay  by  Don  Bartolo  on  the  moral 
and  social  aspects  of  his  institution, 
which  he  believes  not  only  to  be  emi- 
nently religious  in  its  scope,  but  highly 
important  in  the  services  it  renders  to 
the  State  and  to  science.  He  declares 
that  when  Italy  shall  possess  ten 
such  establishments,  each  holding  only 
three  hundred  boys,  penal  stntistics  in 
Italy  will  be  able  to  show  a  yearly 
diminution  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  crimes.  This  is  calculated  on 
the  number  of  crimes  found  to  be  com- 
mitted on  an  average  by  as  many  boys 
who  have  not  been  saved  from  their 
criminal  environments. 

The  effect  of  his  home  for  prisoners' 
sons  on  their  parents  in  prison  is 
already  shown  by  the  number  of  affect- 
ing letters  received  by  Don  Bartolo. 
He  has  already  received  no  fewer  than 
three  hundred  and  thirty-five  letters 
from  forty-two  different  prisons,  form- 
ing a  chorus  of  thanks  and  blessings, 
and  the  number  is  great  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that,  in  order  to  write  one  of 
these  letters,  the  prisoner  must  sacri- 
fice the  letter  he  might  have  written  to 
his  own  parents  or  wife. 

The  boys  are  admitted  to  the  home 
at  a  very  early  age,  and  do  not  leave  it 
unless  they  wish  to  do  so.  All  nations 
are  accepted.  None  are  taken  whose 
parents  or  parent  are  condemned  to 
prison  for  less  than  twelve  years,  it 
being  wisely  considered  that  all  would 
be  wasted  if  the  boys  were  fetched 
away  by  a  released  father  or  mother 
before  being  well  confirmed  in  the  new 
way  of  life.    But   space    forbids  full 


allusion  to  the  wide -spreading  and 
ever-increasing  iofluences  of  Don  Bar- 
tolo's  eminently  philanthropic  work. 
The  fact  remains  that  the  little  germ 
town  of  Yalle  di  Pompei  is  interesting 
to  all  who  wish  to  study  the  results  of 
faith  and  modern  Christianity  in  one  of 
its  many  forms. 

Yalle  di  Pompei,  which  has  now  be- 
come important  enough  to  be  placed 
under  the  care  of  a  vice-syndici  owes 
its  existence  to  the  religious  senti- 
ments, the  energetic  will,  the  highly 
industrial  talent,  and  the  benevolent 
heart  of  a  single  individual,  who  has 
engaged  the  sympathies  and  help  of 
the  whole  Boman  Catholic  world,  and 
who,  while  his  shrine  of  the  Madonna 
of  the  Bosar}'  has  been  called  by  a 
French  priest  the  ^^  Lourdes''  of  Italy, 
can,  in  the  educational  and  industrial 
portion  of  his  work,  show  results  wkich 
appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  all. 

As  I  write  these  closing  words  the 
pictures  arise  before  me  of  healthy, 
cheerful  children  hard  at  work  or  at 
play,  or  singing  sweetly  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  a  splendid  organ  at  ves- 
pers ;  of  a  black-robed  pilgrim  kneeling 
and  clinging  to  the  altar  the  whole 
night  in  the  darkened  church,  praying 
for  the  recovery  of  her  sick  husband ; 
she  kneels  and  clings,  her  hands  clasped 
on  the  white  altar-cloth,  her  eyes 
raised  to  the  picture  of  the  Madonna 
above  her,  shining  in  all  the  splendor 
of  its  gems  and  of  its  fifteen  never- 
extinguished  lamps. 

Lily  Wolffsohn. 


From  Blaekwood'8  Magmrine. 
OENERAL    BOIJLANOER:    AN    OBJECT- 
LESSON  IN  FRENCH  POLITICS. 

NoTORiETT  needs  usually  time  to 
grow ;  it  is  only  in  rare  cases  that  it 
sprouts  abruptly.  Even  Greneral  Bou- 
langer, who  acquired  a  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  it,  did  not  rush  upon  the  world 
between  night  and  morning.  It  is  true 
that,  when  his  moment  came,  he  burst 
out  eruptively,  but  he  had  to  pass  pre- 
viously through  a  period  of  prepara- 
tion ;  several  months  elapsed,  after  he 
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was  first  heard  of  in  Paris,  before  lie 
became  a  personage.  In  1885  the  pa- 
pers began  to  mention  an  unknown 
general  called  Boulanger,  who  held  a 
command  at  Tunis,  and  who  had  made 
himself  conspicuous  there  by  a  noisy 
quarrel  with  somebody.  No  notice  was 
taken,  however,  of  the  name,  until  it 
was  announced,  additionally,  that  this 
same  general  had  so  ingratiated  him- 
self with  the  Badical  party  that  he  was 
certain  to  be  taken  up  and  pushed  on 
by  them.  Even  then  most  people  con- 
tinued to  be  unaware  of  his  existence. 
But  it  ceased  to  be  possible  to  go  on 
ignoring  it,  for  he  was  thrust  forward 
so  determinedly  by  the  Left  —  who  at 
that  time  imagined  they  had  found  in 
him  a  man  s^ter  their  own  heart — 
that,  at  the  beginning  of  1886,  M.  de 
Freycinet,  chief  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
dmy,  was  forced  to  appoiwtrlHm  minister 
of  war. 

A  **  legend  "  began  instantly  to  form  ; 
rumors,  assertions,  fables  filled  the  air 
with  strange  rapidity  ;  within  a  week 
of  the  nomination  everybody  professed 
to  know  everything  about  the  new- 
comer ;  every  mouth  was  crammed 
with  news ;  the  town  buzzed  and 
blazed  with  fantastic  details.  Noto- 
riety detonated  at  last  with  a  deafening 
roar ;  its  fuse  had  been  burning  slowly 
up  for  months,  but  when  the  explo- 
sion came  it  was  tremendous.  People 
stopped  each  other  in  the  street  to  add 
something  wonderful  to  the  heap  of 
wild  tidings.  To  quiet  French  natures 
(of  which  there  are  a  gooil  many)  the 
situation  became  a  sudden  nuisance  ; 
to  the  foreign  looker-on  it  brought  out, 
vividly  and  amusingly,  the  gohe-mouche 
tendencies  of  the  large  minority.  Tliis 
acquaintance  whispered  to  you  with 
profound  conviction,  "  We  have  got  a 
man  at  last."  That  one  murmured, 
with  still  deeper  earnestness,  **I  tell 
you  —  I  know  it  for  a  fact,  though  I 
cannot  mention  my  authority  — that  he 
is  capable  of  everything,  will  do  every- 
thing, and  will  succeed  in  everything." 
A  third,  with  mystery,  intensity,  and 
awfulness,  pointed  to  the  sky  and  mut- 
tered, "  The  day  is  coming  I  Revenge 
and  victory  !  "    Others,  again,  a  good 


many  others  —  but  they  were  all,  of 
course.  Conservatives  —  declared  thai 
this  untried  general  was  simply  an 
additional  danger  ;  that  he  was  choked 
with  ambition,  vanity,  and  presump- 
tion ;  and  that  he  would  lead  his  coun- 
try to  destruction.  So,  on  one  side,  it 
was  asserted  that  a  saviour  had  arisen 
for  France  (I  wonder  if  I  could  count 
up  the  various  **  saviours  "  I  have  heard 
of  there) ;  and,  on  the  other,  it  was 
alleged,  with  equal  infallibility,  that  a 
fresh  and  vast  peril  was  looming  in  the 
sky.  And  these  two  absolutely  oppo- 
site affirmations  were  expressed  about 
the  same  man  by  a  quantity  of  people, 
not  one  of  whom  knew  anything  what- 
ever about  him,  excepting  what  they 
read  in  the  papers  or  heard  from  each 
other,  and  not  one  of  whom  had  ever 
seen  him.  _ 

The  question  of  'gell^g  a  sight  of 
hina,  of  petcelviiig  him  in  his  real 
person,  ^nd  otherwise  than  by  his 
photograph  (which  was  in  every  shop 
window),  was  discussed  widely,  but 
uselessly.  Everybody,  in  each  of  the 
two  camps,  was  excitedly  curious  to  be- 
hold him  ;  but  the  curiosity  remained 
unsatisfied,  for  the  general  hid  himself 
behind  the  walls  of  his  ministr}'.  Ex- 
cepting at  the  Chamber,  Where,  occa- 
sionally, he  made  red-hot  Bepublican 
speeches  which  were  cheered  delight- 
edly by  the  Left,  he  was  not  to  be 
discovered.  He  was  said  to  be  working 
so  overwhelmingly  at  the  entire  re- 
organization of  the  army  and  the  War 
Office,  and  at  gigantic  projects  for  re- 
constituting France  and  Europe,  that 
he  had  neither  time  nor  patience  for 
more  worldly  gatherings.  Even  in  the 
Bois  in  the  morning  he  was  not 
amongst  the  riders. 

Naturally,  this  invisibility  stimulated 
still  further  the  gaping  eagerness  of 
the  public,  and  if  it  was  adopted  for  the 
purpose  (as  very  probably  it  was)  it 
succeeded  admirably.  The  "legend" 
that  had  leaped  up  round  the  name  of 
Boulanger  was  swollen  dally  by  reports 
(usually  In  the  minutest  detail)  of  what 
the  unperceivable  general  was  doing, 
of  the  universal  changes  he  was  effect- 
ing, and  by  vague  but  prodigious  hopes 
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aroused  by  the  action  that  was  attrib« 
ujted  to  bim.  A  French  army  at  Ber- 
lin, the  Koenigsplatz  column  of  victoiy 
transported  to  Paris  aud  set  up  as  a 
trophy  in  front  of  the  Madeleine,  were 
talked  of  by  the  most  enthusiastic  as 
possibilities  of  an  early  future.  Imagi- 
nation rioted.  The  supposed  artificer 
of  all  these  dreams  was  sought  every- 
where and  found  nowhere  ;  but  the 
crowd  grew  more  aud  more  convinced 
that  he  was  nurturing  astonishments 
and  hatching  history  in  his  laborious 
seclusion.  If  by  accident  or  obliga- 
tion, he  did  go  anywhere,  it  was  solely 
to  official  houses,  for,  in  consequence 
of  the  rupture  between  society  and  the 
Republic,  functionaries  are  rarely  seen 
in  private  drawing-rooms.  Now,  as  offi- 
cial houses  mean  only  those  of  French 
ministers  and  of  foreign  diplomatists,  it 
was  in  the  latter  alone  that  people  of 
society  (who  never  set  their  feet  in  the 
former)  could  hope  to  satisfy  their  in- 
quisitiveness  about  the  new  man.  It 
was  amusing  to  hear  them  put  earnest 
questions  about  the  chance  of  meeting 
him  at  this  embassy  or  that  legation, 
and  to  observe  what  a  gathering  there 
was  at  any  place  where  it  was  imagined 
he  might  appear.  This  excitement 
contributed  most  feitilizingly  to  the 
growth  of  the  earlier  constituents  of 
his  ephemeral  reputation^ 

Like  the  people  round  me,  I  grew 
curious  too.  It  was  indeed  scarcely 
posMMe  to  remain  indifferent  on  a 
question  which,  in  some  shape  or  de- 
gree, was  agitating  everybody.  But 
though  I  went  about  expressly  to  look 
for  the  new  general,  I  never  happened 
to  encounter  him  indoors  until  he  had 
been  for  more  than  three  months  in 
office.  I  had,  it  is  true,  perceived  him 
in  the  Chamber,  and  had  heard  him 
speak  there  ;  but  that  view  of  him  was 
of  no  use,  for  as  French  ministers, 
when  sitting  in  their  places  in  Parlia- 
ment, turn  their  backs  to  the  public, 
and  as,  when  in  the  Tribune,  they  are 
acting  a  special  part,  I  could  not  base 
any  opinion  on  such  insufficient  evi- 
dence. 

At  last  I  received  an  invitation  to 
meet  him  at  dinner,  and  commenced  on 


that  occasion  the  slight  and  supei-floialr' 
personal  acquaintance  I  had  with  hinu- 
When  he  was  announced,  a  quiet  nmnr 
came  in  at  the  door,  with  eyes  that,  ni* 
a   distance,    looked    mild,    without   »• 
symptom  of  either  the  vaunting  nrro** 
ganoe  which  I  had  heard  imputed  io>  • 
him  by  his  enemies,  or  of  the  oora- 
manding  superiority  which  was  attrib- 
uted    to    him    by    his    friends.    He 
showed  no  vulgarity  and  no  forwanl* 
ness,  no  energy  and  no  signs  of  charac- 
ter.   His  manner,  watched  from  fiv» 
yards  off,  seemed  quiet  and  unpretend- 
ing.   He  looked  so  thoroughly  nobody 
that,  if  I  had  not  known  who  he  wb»^  i 
I  should  have  turned  my  eyes  away 
from  him  with  indifference.    My  first 
impression,    at  a   distance,   was    that 
there  was  absolutely  nothing  in  him. 

Oddly  enough,  I  chanced  at  table  to 
sit  next  to  a  lady  who  belonged  ta  a'. 
family  of  soldiers,  who  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  histor}'^  of  General 
Boulanger,  and  who  told  me  more  in*- 
timate  details  about  him  than  I  had 
heard  before.  After  describing  to  m* 
many  circumstances  of  his  career  and 
conduct,  she  went  on  to  say  that  b*^ 
was  known  in  the  army  as  a  mettmur 
en  achie ;  that  he  could  do  nothioi^ 
simply ;  that  he  had  always  an  ez~ 
traordinary  faculty  of  getting  himself 
remarked  and  of  compelling  notice  ;. 
that  he  succeeded  in  giving  an  appear- 
ance of  studied  effect  to  his  most  insig- 
nificant proceedings,  so  much  so  that 
it  was  said  of  him  by  his  comrades^ 
^*  O,  that  fellow  I  he  lias  a  way  of  hia 
own  for  doing  every  tiling ;  even  if  h« 
gets  wounded  in  action,  he  manages  it 
so  as  to  attract  attention."  This  de- 
scription was  not  only  much  more 
analytical  and  psychological  than  any- 
thing I  had  heard  before,  but  it  seemed, 
also  far  more  likely  to  be  exactly  true. 

In  the  evening  I  was  introduced  to 
the  general,  had  some  talk  with  him, 
and  examined  him  attentively,  wiib 
the  result  that  I  had  to  alter  my  first 
impression  about  him.  The  mouth , 
which  in  vainglorious  faces  is  tb6  most; 
tell-tale  feature,  was  concealed  by  tb« 
moustache  and  beard  ;  but  its  divtUgw 
ing  action  was  performed  for  it  by  tk- 
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pf^cSMfliurl  i  attdrt6ingt|larl3':j:9al£!r€Q(wleiaus 
iVoV,^ttfQUi :  ot  r  Uie  mu^eltes'  .of :  tbcr  (mypbr; 
parbrof  itlie  Qhoeksiytwhlck  corresponded, 
necetsarilyv  Unffiaalogouft^ivorkiDgs  :of 
the  niufviaible  lips.;  TEh«<  JByes^.  which 
l^adnaeetfued; )to  mei  so' !  phtcidi-^alkiiosi 
dreaiily^:  iI^ledd^^at:■a;  distant  view, 
WerQ  :  filled  to(  iov«rliQWlng, ,  when;  -  acten 
ckwa ^:  w ilhi :  a:  coDiented  but '  transcend 
(^nt  ieonceity  wliich  at  pioi^eiit9-  ben 
oani^  pc^tiyelyi!'  glnring^  He  waa 
eyid^DllyfiDOt  at  -his  ;;e^e  ;  the  shield 
Oft  indifferenee  behind  which  he  tried 
to  sheHen himself  concealed  nothing; 
the  needij.of  self-assertion  pushed'  it 
aaide:  :oofcitinualty,-  and.  the.  real  man 
stood  hVifiible.  The  physiognomy,  the 
MraySj  the  mOve^ienta,  fitted  thor-^ 
QUghiy  to  the  bad  side  of  his  repu- 
tation^ and  I  had  to  recognize  that 
I  had  judged  him  far  too  favorably 
on  his  arriivial.  Seen  from  far,  and 
seen  from  near,  there  were  two  differ- 
ent persons  in  him.  The  eyes,  above 
all,  at  that  moment  of  his  career 
when,  around  him,  all  was  clamorous 
popttkirity,  and  whien,  before  him,  all 
Was  hope,  were  astonishingly  sugges- 
tive Kjii  aggressive  vanity;  and  yet, 
notwithstanding  this,  the  expression, 
on  the  whole^  was  weak  —  indeed  its 
feebleness  was  as  clearly  indicated  as 
its  conceit.  .  It  is  true  that  the  two 
usually  go  together. 

Still,  though  I  regarded  him  after 
dinner  far  less  favorably  than  before, 
I  could  not  help  making  excuses  for. 
him.  He  had  jumped  with  violent 
ivbruptness,  unprepared  by  character  or 
by  previous  contact  with  thei  political 
or  social  world,  to  the  highest  position 
open  to  a  French  soldier  ;  he  had  be- 
come master  of  the  army,  and  a  figure 
before  Europe  ;  his  situation  and  his 
reputed  power  as  a  statesman  were 
boiling  higher  every  day  ;  the  destinies 
of  his  country  were  supposed  to  lie  in 
his  hands,  imd  a  portion  of  the  nation 
was  looking  up  to  him  as  a  heaven-sent 
leader  to  the  glorious  unknown.  In  all 
this  there  was  enough,  and  a  good  deal 
more  than  enough,  to  spur  on  a  vain 
nature,  and  to  turn  a  feeble  head.  He 
bad  been  taken  up  as  a  tool  by  others, 
and  had  oommiltcMl  the  not  unnatural 


mistake:  Of  ioa^giulpg  i:tball  :he;Xwagj 
b^paW  oi  wonking  lor  >liis;Qw:n  bandit 
He  had  extenuating  circumst^apea  ia: 
his;.- fav^or^:; supplied  by  th«  loHy  of 
Txah^ \ot  ihi<^^owii<  coiuntr^msep^:  wM«»s& * 
jadulation  )le  ^Wa^  ^ittpotemt ^,0;  jsesiisti*. 
Tlielmixture  in:hls  ,faee  of  .&ikfalio\fnesa] 
and  selffsUfl^iBiency'  explained. 'tbet  mdSCui 
Frodi.tkaL£i^: meeting  With  hiitklvhAd: 
al  strong.;. suspicion  that! jhis.iittibition;^ 
iwiiiltever,  blight  be;  its  exteiitv  would!  bo; 
jnetltnUizedi  ■■  by  th^.  indecisioml  o^  '■  hl»' 
icharacter.  .«     :?ni 

I  .'Alter,  that  dinner. !l  roejti.lti^im  iirom 
timet  to  time,:andbii(dit>ccaisioktal:8honlt 
talks  withc.liim.^ 'He  toUchedpuwiU^i^yi 
subjects,  butlie:  did i^not  seem  sdlidlyr 
acquainted  nirith;iiny  iof  them;  and  :badi 
no  brilliancy  of  'cohversation.- .  i  iHe .  jin-  > 
jspired  me, .  notore .  and  more,  witli  like/ 
oonvictiotf  that;  his  dominatiltg  n|eedl 
was  to  i  show  off,  wiUiDutanjjr.-accomrT! 
panyin^  consciousness  thiEitrhe  wouldt 
be  found  out  if  he  wept  ibeyond  hi&i 
depth.  I  watched  hiftt!  With:  amuses; 
ment,  but  with  little  rctal^interest,  and: 
saw,  in  almost  :each  of  hkS..-»^ords  and 
acts,  unceasing  preoccu|Mion'  about, 
the  effect  be  was  producing.  Henifaa-. 
almost  always  Surrounded,  at  the  ervfSi^: 
ing  receptions  where  I  met  Mm,  by  u\ 
circle  of  flattereirs  and  starers.  He  bad 
ample  opportunities  for  satisfying  his, 
longing  to  be  remarked  ;  and  I  used  to 
wonder,  while  I  watched  him,  what) 
there  could  be  in  him  to>  explain  hiS' 
success.  The  more  he  struggled  to: 
conceal  his  vanity  and  to  appear  indif- 
ferent, tlte  more  did  he  showjiis  innate 
self-assertion ;  at  least,  that  was  thoi 
impression  which  grew  stinger  in 
me  each  time  X  Baw  himt.  He  was; 
irritable,  too,  and  espeeially  covld  not 
support  the  semblance  of  a  contradic- 
tion ;  he  wa»  convinced,  apparently, 
that  it  was  everybody's  duty  to  agi^O; 
humbly,  with  so  great  a  personage  as 
he  had  become^  He  did  try,  I  think,, 
to  behavo  with  a  certain  bonhomie,  but 
it  waa  not  natural.  It  seemed  that  a 
voice  was  always  coming  out^of  him,, 
proclaiming,  ''  I  am  the  future  I  '^ 
And  yet,  with  aU  this,  he  was  at  mon 
ments  almost  sympathetic  ;  be  did  not 
possess  cliarm,  but  he  could  bo  wiiafc 
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the  French  call  odZtn,  and  when  occa- 
sionally he  took  the  trouble  to  be  eo, 
he  became  agreeable. 

He  was  not  liked  by  women,  many 
oi  whom  professed  to  be  afraid  of  him 
and  avoided  him ;  indeed,  at  that 
period  ^f  his  career,  I  rarely  saw  him 
talk  to  women — it  was  only  later  that 
a  few  of  them  began  to  offer  him  atten- 
tions. His  main  object  then  appeared 
to  be  to  influence  men,  and,  on  the 
whole,  he  succeeded  amazingly  in  do- 
ing so. 

One  night,  at  the  Elys^  (where  al- 
most anybody  with  a  tail-coat  can  go 
in),  the  general  was,  as  usual,  in  the 
middle  of  a  gazing  group.  Suddenly 
he  grew  tired  of  being  stared  at  and 
commentated,  turned  sharp  round,  and 
walked  rapidly  into  another  room.  I 
happened  to  come  up  just  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  found  myself  for  an  instant 
next  to  a  middle-«ged  man,  who,  from 
his  appearance,  was  probably  a  small 
proviucial  functionary  or  trader, 
brought  there  by  the  deputy  of  his 
arrondissement  to  see  the  show.  The 
man  followed  Boulanger  with  his  eyes, 
as  he  vanished  in  the  crowd,  and  said 
aloud,  just  as  I  passed  by,  with  the 
aggrieved  air  of  a  sight-seer  robbed  of 
his  spectacle,  ^'  Well,  a  fellow  who  runs 
away  like  that  won't  lead  others  when 
the  time  comes."  Those  words  came 
back  to  me  afterwards  when  the  gen- 
eral had  not  only  failed  to  lead  others, 
but  had  run  away  again  himself. 

On  another  occasion,  elsewhere,  a 
friend  to  whom  I  was  talking  said  to 
me,  as  we  looked  across  the  room  at 
Boulanger,  ^<  We  modern  French  have 
become  a  nation  of  idolaters.  It  is 
absurd  to  go  on  calling  us  Christians. 
We  are  always  eager  to  worship  a  new 
earthly  god,  provided  he  shines,  and 
only  so  long  as  he  shines.  When  he 
grows  dim  we  smash  him."  At  that 
instant  some  one  at  my  side  said,  '<  Bon 
soir "  to  me,  I  turned  and  saw  M.  de 
Lesseps.  For  him,  too,  I  had  sad  rea- 
son to  remember,  later  on,  the  words, 
^'  When  our  god  grows  dim  we  smash 
him."  It  was  a  strange  coincidence 
that  he  should  have  appeared  that 
night  just  as  they  were  spoken. 


So  things  marched  on  until  the  14ih 
July,  the  great  day  of  Boulanger's  life, 
so  for  as  popular  admiration  and  exte- 
rior manifestations  were  concerned. 
It  was  the  date  of  the  appearance  of 
the  black  horse,  the  horse  that  became, 
for  the  time,  a  party  symbol,  a  political 
finger-post,  a  feature  in  the  history  of 
France.  He  was  a  prodigiously  showy 
horse^  as  gorgeous  as  he  was  famous ; 
he  was  composed  principally  of  a 
brandishing  tail,  a  new-moon  neck,  a 
looking-glass  skin,  and  the  action  of 
Demosthenes.  He  seemed  to  possess 
two  paces  only,  a  fretting  walk  and  a 
windmill  canter.  He  was  a  thorough 
specimen  of  what  the  Spaniards  call 
''*•  an  arrogant  horse ; "  he  was  gaudy, 
yet  solemn ;  strutting,  yet  stately ; 
flaunting,  yet  majestic  ;  magniloquent, 
yet  eloquent.  He  was  drilled  with  the 
most  adm^iuble  skill ;  his  manners  were 
so  superfative  that,  with  all  his  flre- 
work  display,  he  could  not  have  been 
either  difficult  to  handle  or  tiring  to 
sit.  Never  was  a  horse  so  emphatically 
suited  to  his  rider ;  the  two  were  iden- 
tical in  their  ways ;  each  was. as  gilded 
as  the  other.  As  the  horse  bounded, 
the  general  (who  had  a  weak  grip) 
rocked  on  him ;  at  every  stride  he 
swung  harmoniously  in  the  saddle,  and 
bent  right  and  left  alternately,  like  a 
stage  sovereign  bowing  to  his  assem- 
bled people.  The  entire  pageant  was 
wonderfully  got  up  for  its  purpose, 
with  the  rarest  perfection  of  both  prep- 
aration and  execution.  The  man,  the 
horse,  the  ribbons  and  stars,  tlie  white 
feathers,  the  plunging  and  the  swing- 
ing, were  all  exactly  what  they  ought 
to  have  been  to  delight  and  fascinate 
the  mob.  The  means  were  so  trium- 
phantly appropriated  to  the  end,  that 
two  hundred  thousand  spectators 
screamed  themselves  sore  with  rabid 
enthusiasm.  They  flamed  with  frantic 
raving.  That  soldier  and  that  horse 
incarnated  so  livingly  the  popular  idea 
of  glory,  that  every  soul  in  Uie  long 
lines  of  crowd  grew  utterly  demented. 
The  yelling  became,  from  minute  to 
minute,  more  and  more  furiously  mad. 
And  the  general,  feeling  that  his 
work  was   good,  rocked,  swung,  and 
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9miled,  aod  thqi^  smiled,  swuog,  aad 
rocked. 

Around  me,  in  the  trU>ape  where  I 
est,  the  feeliug  was  of  anothier  nature, 
i  was  in  >  a  group  of  widely  eicperienced 
people,  who  were  all  particularly  com- 
petent to  form  and  express  opinions 
about  conduct,  to  judge  of  the  fitness 
of  means,  and  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  results  ;  and  their  impressions  were, 
almost  unanimously,  strongly  hostile  to 
the  performance  we  were  beholding. 
Two  or  three  of  us  argued  against  the 
others,  that  we  had  before  us  a  pre- 
tender^  who  wasj^pearing  for  the  first 
time  in  official  splendor  before  ihe 
population  he  desired  to  subjugate ; 
that,  knowing  unmistakably  how  to 
strike  the  imagination  of  that  popula- 
tion, he  adopted  processes  consum- 
mately adapted  to  that  purpose  ;  that 
being  intimately  aware  of  the  peculiar 
appeUted  of  the  fish  he  wanted  to  catch, 
he  threw  to  it  the  very  fly  it  longed 
to  swallow  ;  and  that,  in  consequence 
of  all  this,  his  flashy  meretricious  act- 
ing, though  in  the  most  deplorable 
taste  in  the  eyes  of  men  and  women  of 
the  world,  was  entirely  in  situation 
towards  the  mass.  We  urged  that  we 
were  looking  at  a  play,  which  must  be 
measured  as  a  play,  and  that  we  were 
ouUside  real  life,  the  rules  of  which  had 
no  application  to  the  extravaganza  rep- 
resented before  us.  The  exhibition  in 
itself  was  of  course  mere  vulgar,  osten- 
tation, like  a  court  procession  in  the 
theatre  of  a  fair ;  but  the  political 
effect  which  was  manifestly  produced 
by  it  seemed  to  us  to  constitute,  under 
the  special  circumstances  of  the  case, 
some  excuse  for  the  tawdry  details  of 
the  display.  The  majority,  however, 
would  not  listen  to  us  ;  the  mummery 
was  too. offensive  to  them,  —  they  could 
see  in  it  nothing  but  its  bedizened 
swagger. 

.  When  the  last  regiment  had.  marched 
past,  another  act  of  the  piece  com- 
menced. The  general  turned  his  horse 
round,  and,  alone,  came  plunging  and 
rocking  across  the  few  hundred  yards 
of  turf  which  stretched  between  him 
and  the  tribunes.  He  increased  his 
speed  as  he  got  near,  dashed  through 


the  opening  in  the  rails  and  pulled  up 
sharp,  all  foam  apd  feathers^  in  front 
of  M.  Gr^vy,  salting  as  he  halted. 

This  beat  the  crowd,  and  broke 
them ;  it  was  more  than  they  could 
stand.  Wildly  they  rushed  in  erery- 
wbere,  disregarding  sentries  and  po- 
licemeui  and  came  tearing  towards  us, 
waving  hats  and  handkerchiefs,  cheer- 
ing, shrieking,  roaring,  9^  if  Boulanger 
were  the  one  joy  of  their  Uvea.  Howl- 
ing thousands  filled,  in  half  a  minute, 
the  whole  space  in  front  of  the  presi- 
dential tribune ;  in  the  midst  of  them 
the  general,  rpctod  softly,  and  did  his 
beat  (though  very  unsuccessfully)  to 
look  indifferent  As  I  was  in  the  next 
tribune,  and  watched  him  with  a  glass, 
I  was  able  to  follow  all  the  movements 
of  his  expression  ;  he  tried  to  hide  his 
delight,  but  it  was  too  much  for  him, 
and  became  distinctly  visible.  He 
really  might  be  pardoned  for  being 
^unable-  to  conceal  •  it,  for  the  moment 
was  full  of  throbbing  triumph  for  him. 
People  round  me  called  him  hard  names 

—  "  buffoon,"  "  circus-rider,"  "  charla- 
tan," "impostor," — but,  though  the 
epithets  were  justified  superficially,  the 
personal  side  of  all  this  swaggering 
almost  disappeared  for  me,  as  I  have 
already  said,  behind  the  wonderful 
management  of  its  public  effects.  It 
was  impossible  not  to  blame  the  man  ; 
it  was  equally  impossible,  according  to 
my  view,  not  to  recognize  that  the 
pretender  was  doing  well. 

The  scene  lasted  ,for  five  minutes, 
and  then  the  president  of  the  republic 

—  who  was ,  utterly  obliterated,  and 
looked  intensely  sulky  —  took  his  place 
gloomily  in  his  carriage.  The  general 
put  the  black  horse  at  its  side,  and, 
under  pretext  of  respectfully  escorting 
M.  Gr^vy,  supplied  the  people  with  an 
opportunity  of  yelling,  "Vive  Bou- 
langer ;  c'est  Boulanger  quMl  nous 
faut  I  "  from  Longchamp  to  theElysde. 
Such  frenzied  bravos,  such  outcries  of 
enthusiasm,  had  not  been  heard  in 
Paris  since  the  army  came  back  from 
Italy  in  1869. 

As  the  procession  started,  some  one 
near  me  exclaimed  bitterly,  "  And  that 
man  is  to  be  the  master  of  France  !  " 
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.ke  ^HMittcal  rtkotivesadd {>¥dce»ei 
.   v^etMmi  Boulanger  I  say    nbthi^. 
H)  ^u$^  of  Paris  wais  fall  of  them, 
^w^  ike  others,  I  heard  H  gootf  deal  — 
:uc  or  false — about  thein  ;  bbt  they, 
1KT5  the  circumstances    of   his   private 
ite,  lie  outside  the  present  subject.    At 
ihe  time  it  was',  of  coarse,  impossible 
to  separate  the  man  from  his  poHlical 
intentions  and  acts,  for  the  good  reason 
that  he  became  what  he  was  precisely 
because  of  the  intentions  and  acts  at- 
tribated  tb  him.    They  enabled  him  to 
place  himself  obtrusively   in   front  ci 
every  one  else  of  his  time  in  France, 
and  yet  nobody  could  explain  why  he 
got  there,  otherwise  than   because  be 
thrust  himself  forward,   and  because, 
for  the   moment,  nobody    puHed  bim 
back.    Never  did  self-assertion  produce 
more  abundant  or  more  immediate  ef- 
fects.   Each  time  I  looked  at  him,  dur- 
ing that  winter,  there   came  into  my 
head  the  famous  lines  in  the  *^  Biglow 
Papers  :  "  — 

In  short,  I  firmly  du  believe 

In  Humbug  generally, 
Fer  it*8  a  thing  thet  I  perceive 
To  hev  a  solid  vally. 
In    his   case    humbug    had    indeed  a 
''solid  vally."    Humbug  lifted  him  so 
near  to  personal  power,  that  if  he  bad 
had  the  pluck  to  snatch  at  it  when  it 
seemed  ripe   to  his   hand,  he  would, 
in     all    probability,    have    seized    it. 
Whether  he  would  have  held  it  is  a  dif- 
ferent matter. 

But  his  humbug,  enormoas  as  it  was, 
appeared  to  me  to  be  unconscious ;  it 
guided  him,  I  fancy,  in  ever^thiug; 
yet,  according  to  my  impression  of  bim, 
he  was  unaware  of  it.  Here  is  an  ex- 
ample to  explain  my  meaning.  Talk- 
ing one  night  of  Napoleon,  he  said: 
"A  great  mind,  yes  ;  a  great  man,  no. 
A  soldier,  a  lawgiver,  an  administrator, 
in  the  very  highest  meanings  of  the 
tenns ;  but  nullified  by  impetuosity 
and  vanity.  No  man  can  be  truly 
r  ^  be  knows  when  to  stop.^' 

glanced  round,  as  if  be 
of  the  listeners  to  an- 
m  would,  geoeral."    It 
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I  the  dri^tf  bf  the  blkck  hots6 1 
wift^'lold  flye  lllffirtnt  itories  — «U,  I 
preduAi^Msi^^ily  ^l^^v'^u^  of  eaoli  of 
^kh\^,  V^ua  abJTtired  by  the  teller,  that 
ii'^76he'yii  MH^.  Th^  fit«t  waa  that 
beS^iU^  bbu^hl^iiiit  of  aciricud  iu  Rou- 
ifi'ni^ia  ;  ibid'  s^idqnd,-  that  a  Paris  dealei^ 
dfsfiofvered  tHU  at  a  sale  in  Yorkshire  ; 
the  thh-d,  that  he  Was  the  charger  of  A 
viery'Tbif^  lieiitciiaDt  of  cufrassiers,  atod 
was 'not  up*  to'  the  weight ;  the  fourth, 
that  hy  n^a^  d'  dast-off  from  a  racifag 
stiablid';  tllb  fifth;  that'  be  was  the  pick 
of  ' the  '  'ri(tiDg-nia^t?er'&  horses  in  the 
daf^'alrY,  sdlibol  at  daumur.  In  each 
cfake^  it  was  add^d'  that^  he  had  been 
brbd^ht  iof  Paris  three  months  before, 
had' b^eb 'ridden  regularlj^  with  troops, 
and  liad  had' his  paces  finished  in  one 
of  the  rdglinental  maneges  in  Paris, 
wheiie  ''Boblanger  had  mounted  him 
daily  for  the  preceding  fortnight,  to  get 
accnstom'edto  hint.'  I  repeat  these 
tate^  t'o'sbbW  the  curiosity  that  was  felt 
about  the  horse  ; '  he  was  regarded  for  a 
tinie  ks  a  riaitional  ibstitution,  and  a 
portion  of  the  community  felt  proud  of 
hini. 

A  few  days  after  the  review  I  left 
PdHs  for  some  months,  and  did  not  see 
th^  general  again  until  the  winter, 
when  I'liiet  him  at  the  German  Em- 
bassy. I  thought  him  changed.  He 
seiem^dgrkve  ;  respobsibility  and  strag^ 
gle  had  biegun  to  mark  him.  But,  all 
th^  saihe,  the  double  look  of  weakness 
and  conceit  was  in  his  eyes,  as  evident 
as  before.  When  I  caught  sight  of 
him  he  was  leaning  against  the  planO, 
Countr  Mtester  towering  over  him  as 
(hey  chatted  together ;  a  thick  ring  of 
gazers  was  around  them.  The  general 
put  on,  as  usual,  unconsciousness  under 
the  starihg ;  but  it  was  evident  that  he 
felt  it,  probably  because,  on  that  occa- 
sion, the  starers  were  of  a  class  to 
which  he  was  n^t  afccustomed  ;  many 
of  them  were,  of  course,  of  other  na- 
tionalities. The  curiosity  about  him 
had  become/  ainiost  more  ardent  than  at 
first,  in  consequence  of  the  still  grow- 
ing belief  that  he  had  a  destiny  before 
him  ;  biit  amongst  those  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  Watch  him  and  to  form  a 
reasoned  judgment  on  him^  an  increos- 


ibg  minority  was  cOtovihc<ed  thiat  he  wdA 
a  bag  of  wind. 

^  Of  th6  political  Motives  dild  ^dces'ses 
of  Grenerat  Boulanger  I  say  nbthiog; 
The  gossip  of  fWtIs  wiis'full  of  them, 
and,  like  others,  I  heard  a  good  deal  -^ 
true  or  false -^about  them  ;  bbt  tbey^ 
like  the  circumstances  of  his  private 
life.  He  outside  theprefteut  subject.  At 
the  time  it  was',  of  course,  impossible 
to  separate  the  man  from  his  political 
intentions  and  acts,  for  the  good  reason 
that  he  became  what  he  was  precisely 
because  of  the  intentions  and  acts  lit- 
tributed  to  him.  They  enabled  him  la 
place  himself  obtrusively  in  front  t^ 
every  one  else  of  his  time  in  France, 
and  yet  nobody  could  explain  why  lie 
got  there,  otherwise  than  because  he 
thrust  himself  forward,  and  because, 
for  the  moment,  nobody  puHed  him' 
back.  Never  did  self-assertion  produce 
more  abundant  or  more  immediate  ef- 
fects. Each  time  I  looked  at  him,  dur^ 
ing  that  winter,  there  came  into  my 
head  the  famous  lines  in  the  <*  Bi^ow 
Papers  :  "  — 

In  short,  I'  firmly  du  believe 
In  Humbug  generally, 

Fer  it's  a  thing  thet  I  perceive 
To  hev  a  solid  vally. 
In  his  case  humbug  had  indeed  a 
'^  solid  vally."  Humbug  lifted  him  so 
near  to  personal  power,  that  if  he  had 
liad  the  pluck  to  snatch  at  it  when  it: 
seemed  ripe  to  his  hand,  he  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  seized  it. 
Whether  he  would  have  held  it  is  a  dif- 
ferent matter. 

But  his  humbug,  enormous  as  it  was, 
appeared  to  me  to  be  unconscious ;  it 
guided  him,  I  fancy,  in  everjtbiug; 
yet,  according  to  my  impression  of  him, 
he  was  unaware  of  it.  Here  is  an  ex- 
ample to  explain  my  meaning.  Talk- 
ing  one  night  of  Napoleon,  he  said : 
''A  great  mind,  yes  ;  a  great  man,  no. 
A  soldier,  a  lawgiver,  an  administrator, 
in  the  very  highest  meanings  of  the 
terms ;  but  nullified  by  impetuotilj 
and  vanity.  No  man  can  be  truly 
great  unleiBS  he  knows  when  to  stop." 
Thereon  he  glanced  round,  as  if  be 
expected  one  of  the  listeners  to  an- 
swer, ^'As  you  would,  geoeiml.''    It 
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happened)  however,  that  everybody 
remained  silent.  So  he  went  on  :  ''  Al- 
exander the  Great  stopped  at  the  Hy- 
phasis,  aiid  turned  his  back  oh  India. 
It  was  for  that  act  of  prodigious  sielf- 
control  that  posterity  .  confirmed  his 
epithet  of  Great,  which  it  has  not 
accorded  to  Napoleon.  I  tell  you, 
gentlemen,  real  greatness  consists  in 
self-restraint."  And  he  looked  round 
again. 

If  he,  of  all  men,  could  express  such 
opinions,  it  was,  I  fully  believe,  be- 
cause he  honestly  thought  that  they 
applied  trutlifully  to  himself.  I  never 
suspected  him  of  being  a  wilful  dissem- 
bler, for  I  never  saw  in  him  a  sign 
of  intentional  deception.  He  was  too 
blindly  vain  to  be  able  to  imagine  that 
he  needed  to  employ  deception.  He 
was  intensely  content  to  be  what  he 
Wiis  ;  was  convinced  that  he  was  great ; 
and  did  not  conceive  that  he  had  to 
prove  it.  That  is  what  I  want  to  con- 
vey in  saying  that  his  humbug  was  un- 
conscious. Others  may  have  judged 
him  otherwise,  —  I  am  only  saying 
what  I  thought  myself. 

In  the  spring  of  1887  I  met  him  for 
the  last  time,  at  a  gathering  at  the 
Spanish  Embassy  ;  and  there  three  or 
four  French  ladies  gathered  round  him, 
sat  with  him,  and  talked  to  him  inti- 
mately. The  rest  kept  off  and  disap- 
proved ;  but  it  was  a  commencement, 
and  the  general  was  palpably  pleased 
by  the  feminine  attentions  of  which  he 
was  beginning  to  be  the  object.  Flat- 
tery in  a  social  form  was  supposed  to  be 
new  to  him,  and  to  have,  for  that  rea- 
son, all  the  more  attraction  for  him. 
If  only  he  had  lasted  long  enough,  a 
little  court  would,  I  doubt  not,  have 
formed  itself  around  him,  in  hopes  of 
what  he  might  some  day  become. 

But  neither  the  flatterers  nor  the 
flattered  were  destined  to  continue  their 
respective  parts,  for,  in  May,  the  Cabi- 
net was  upset,  and  the  general,  after 
sixteen  months  of  office,  had  to  give  up 
the  ministry  of  war.  From  that  mo- 
ment his  official  position  in  Paris  was 
at  an  end,  he  ceased  to  be  invited  any- 
where, and  I  had  no  more  opportuni- 
ties of  meeting  him,  or  even  of  looking 


at  him,  excepting  at  tl|e  Chamber  and 
in  the  street. 

In ,  Julyi  1887,  he  was  appqm^d  ip 
the  command  of  the  7th  Corpp  a^  Cler- 
mont. Tlie  scene  at  the  Gare  de /Lyon, 
on  the  night  of  his  departure  for  his 
post  (when,  very  possibly,  he  might,  if 
he  had  dared,  have  made  himself  msis- 
ter  of  France);  his  indiscipline . and 
disobedience ;  his  condemnation  to 
thirty  days'  arrest  in  his  quarters  ;  his 
deprivation  of  his  command  in  1888; 
his  career  as  a  deputy  ;  the  fierce  op- 
position commenced  against  him  ;.  hi^ 
flight ;  his  exile  ;  and  his  miserable 
death,  —  all  lie  outside  my  bounds.  I 
limit  myself  to  the  little  I  personally 
saw  of  him.  The  rest  is  public  his- 
tory. 

I  add  only  a  story  from  the  Figaro 
about  the  arrest,  as  an  example  of 
the  manner  in  which  everything  serves 
to  make  a  mot  in  France.  The  rail- 
way trains  stop  at  Clermont  for  five 
minutes,  and  passengers  are  informed 
of  the  halt  by  the  usual  cry  of  "  Cler- 
mont, Clermont ;  cinq  minutes  d'ar- 
ret  I "  The  Figaro  pretended,  while 
the  general  was  in  confinement,  that 
the  guards  and  porters  were  so  affected 
by  his  misfortune  that,  in  their  emo- 
tion, they  shouted  instinctively  and 
unconsciously,  ''  Clermont,  Clermont ; 
trente  jours  d'arr^t." 

General  Boulanger  began  explosively, 
and  finished  shatte redly  ;  it  may  in- 
deed be  said  of  him  that  he  was  ^'  hoist 
with  his  own  petard."  He  knew  how 
to  dazzle  a  mob,  but  not  how  to  win 
power.  As  my  neighbor  at  the  dinner 
when  I  fii-st  met  him  told  me,  he  was 
essentially  a  metteur  en  achne^  but  when 
he  had  produced  the  schne  his  facul- 
ties were  exhausted.  He  was  aspiring 
and  personally  brave  ;  but,  as  develop- 
ments of  his  vanity,  he  was  nervous, 
bad-tempered,  mutinous,  seditious,  in- 
firm of  purpose,  and  without  moral 
danng.  He  commenced  so  brilliantly 
and  ended  so  deplorably  that,  out  of 
pity  for  his  fall,  much  may  be  forgiven 
him.  I  have  the  liveliest  recollection 
of  his  faults  (especially  of  those  which 
I  saw  him  commit)  ;  but  I  cannot  help 
regretting  his  fate. 
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There  was  not  in  him  the  stuff  that 
commands  success  ;  but,  nevertheless, 
he  got,  apparently,  very  close  to  suc- 
cess, for  the  reason  that  he  gave  super- 
ficial satisfaction  to  a  need  which  is 
almost  permanent  amongst  a  portion  of 
the  French — the  need  of  a  leader. 
The  events  which  have  just  occurred 
in  Paris,  like  those  which  enabled  Gen- 
eral Boulanger  to  assume  the  position 
of  a  pretender,  signify  undeniably  that 
there  is  no  fundamental  solidity  in  the 
political  organization  of  the  country, 
and  that  a  ^< saviour^'  would  be  ac- 
cepted to-day  by  many,  and  will  per- 
haps be  sought  for  to-morrow  by  many 
more.  As,  however,  the  probable  rarely 
happens  in  France,  no  practical  calcu- 
lations about  the  future  can  be  based 
on  the  circumstances  which  liave  just 
led  to  the  resignation  of  M.  Casimir 
Perier.  But,  without  attempting  to 
deduce  any  issues  from  those  circum- 
stances, there  is  no  denying  that  the 
circumstances  themselves  exist,  and 
that  they  seem  to  indicate  the  possi- 
bility of  the  very  dangei-s  which  bring 
"  saviours  "  to  the  front.  No  new  pre- 
tender is  in  sight  for  the  moment,  but 
one  may  spring  up  to-morrow.  If  he 
should  appear,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
compare  his  doings  with  those  of  Gen- 
eral Boulanger.  To  win  the  fight,  he 
will  have  to  be  made  of  very  different 
material. 


From  Modem  Art  and  literature. 
PIPTY  YEABS  AGO. 

With  the  advent  of  1895  the  news- 
papers gave  us  a  retrospect  of  the 
previous  year.  It  is  interesting  and 
instructive  thus  to  review  the  world^s 
history  and  progress  annually ;  but  it 
may  be  even  more  interesting  to  look 
back  to  an  epoch  from  which  we  are 
divided  by  half  a  century.  Queen  Vic- 
toria was  then,  as  now,  the  sovereign 
of  the  realm  ;  but  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  in  the  nursery,  and  her  Majesty 
was  a  young  and  happy  wife.  The 
sterling  qualities  of  the  prince  consort 
had  by  this  time  won  the  appreciation 
of  the  English  people.    The  Duke  of 


Wellington,  who  had  seen  the  rise,  and 
effected  the  downfall,  of  Napoleon, 
was  a  prominent  personage  in  English 
politics ;  and,  fifty  years  ago  this 
month,  her  Majesty,  with  Prince  Al- 
bert, paid  him  a  visit  at  Strathfieldsaye. 
There  were  still  survivors  of  the  battle 
of  Trafalgar  in  Greenwich  Hospital ; 
and  the  queen  paid  an  unexpected  visit 
to  Nelson's  flagship,  the  Victoria,  on 
the  1844  anniversary  of  the  battle. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  whom  her  Majesty  has 
seen  gradually  rise  to  the  foremost 
position  as  a  statesman,  and  finally  re- 
tire from  the  political  arena  in  his  old 
age,  was  then  a  promising  aspirant  to 
political  advancement.  Mr.  Benjamin 
D'Israeli  was  about  forty  years  of  age, 
but  had  not  achieved  anything  beyond 
the  leadership  of  the  few  ardent  spirits 
who  were  known  as  the  Young  En- 
gland party.  He  was  not  regarded 
seriously  as  a  force  in  politics.  One 
commentator,  whose  dictum  expressed 
the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  period, 
said  of  him,  ''His  opinions  are  too 
peculiar,  and  have  too  much  novelty 
ever  to  become  those  of  a  party."  So 
much  for  prophecy. 

The  State  trial  of  O'Connell,  and 
other  Repealers,  had  not  long  ended 
when  the  year  1845  opened ;  Mr.  Cob- 
den  and  Mr.  Bright  were  vigorously 
keeping  up  the  Anti-Corn  Law  agita- 
tion, and  there  were  mutte rings  of  dis- 
content throughout  the  land.  Speaking 
of  O'Connell  reminds  us  that,  when  he 
was  entertained  at  a  complimentary 
banquet  in  Coven t  Garden  Theatre,  the 
Sun  newspaper  of  that  epoch,  contain- 
ing seven  columns  of  the  speeches 
delivered  on  the  occasion,  was  distrib- 
uted before  the  guests  quitted  tlie 
theatre.  This  was  considered  a  re- 
markable feat,  though  one  which  is 
common  enough  now.  It  shows,  how- 
ever, that  newspaper  enterprise  is  not 
so  modern  as  modern  journalists  im- 
agine. Railways  were  yet  in  their 
infancy,  though  rapidly  superseding 
the  old  stage  coaches  ;  and  the  South- 
Eastern  line  from  London  to  Dover  had 
only  been  opened  less  than  a  year 
previously.  Steamers,  however,  were 
already  plying  to  foreign    parts,  and 
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often  coming  to  grief.  The  electric 
telegraph  had  just  begun  to  be  recog- 
nized as  a  means  of  communication. 
Strange  to  say,  its  effectiveness  was 
first  convincingly  demonstrated  in  con- 
nection with  the  arrest  of  a  suspected 
murderer.  The  suspected  person  had 
got  into  the  London  train  at  Slough, 
his  description  was  signalled  over  the 
Great  Western  Company's  wire,  and 
arrest  followed  when  London  was 
reached.  People  then  were  all  agape 
with  astonishment  over  the  marvel. 
The  new  Boyal  Exchange  had  recently 
been  opened  by  the  queen  ;  and  her 
Majesty,  the  same  year,  opened  Parlia- 
ment in  person. 

Dickens,  fifty  years  ago,  was  in  the 
zenith  of  his  powers  and  popularity. 
Campbell,  the  poet,  had  recently  died. 
It  is  just  half  a  century  since  ^^The 
Chimes  "  was  published  and,  two  days 
after  issue,  a  dramatized  version  was 
performed  with  Mr.  Keeley  in  the  part 
of  Toby  Beck.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keeley 
were  stars  in  the  dramatic  firmament 
in  those  days ;  and  the  latter,  just 
about  this  time,  assumed  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Lyceum.  There  was  quite 
a  galaxy  of  theatrical  talent  then,  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Kean,  Macready, 
Richard  Younge,  Madame  Yestris,  and 
Charles  Matthews  were  all  to  the  fore  ; 
and  the  death  of  Mrs.  Siddons  had  only 
occurred  a  few  mouths  previously. 
The  operatic  stars  included  Salvi, 
Cerito,  Mario,  and  Grisi ;  Fanny  Ells- 
ler  exemplified  the  poetry  of  motion  ; 
the  legitimate  drama  was  said  to  be 
injuriously  affected  by  the  rivalry  of 
the  American  dwarf  Tom  Thumb, 
whose  departure  from  New  York  had 
been  honored  with  an  attendance  of 
ten  thousand  persons.  Those  were  the 
days  when  professional  clowning  tickled 
the  groundliogs.  Hence  the  enormous 
crowd  which  turned  out  to  see  a  clown 
from  Astley's  drive  twenty-eight  horses 
to  Greenwich.  A  more  ludicrous  feat 
was  achieved  by  another  clown  from 
the  same  establishment,  who  sailed  in  a 
tub,  drawn  by  four  geese,  from  Vaux- 
hall  Bridge  to  Westminster  Bridge. 


From  Knowledge. 
BACTERIA  OF  PHOSPHORBSENCB. 

That  the  flesh  of  certain  animals, 
especially  marine  fishes,  could  often 
exhibit  the  phenomenon  of  spontane- 
ous light  was  noticed  as  long  ago  as  the 
days  of  Aristotle,  but  it  is  only  within 
the  present  generation  that  the  true 
cause  has  been  made  known.  In  1676, 
a  Dr.  Beale,  of  Yeavil,  in  Staffordshire, 
published  in  the  ^^  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions "  of  the  Koyal  Society  a  curious 
instance  of  the  kind,  and  mentioned  as 
a  possible  explanation  that  the  stars 
were  exceedingly  bright  on  that  night, 
and  the  weather  warm  and  gentle.  A 
woman  of  that  town  had  bought  a  neck 
of  veal,  which  seemed  perfectly  good 
in  every  respect.  On  the  following 
evening,  about  nine  o'clock,  the  neck 
of  veal ''  shined  so  brightly  that  it  did 
put  the  woman  into  great  affright- 
men  t."  She  roused  her  husband,  and 
he,  seeing  whenee  the  light  proceeded, 
endeavored  to  extinguish  it  by  beating 
the  veal,  and  eventually  plunging  it 
below  water ;  but  in  vain.  At  last  he 
found  he  could  extinguish  the  light  by 
wiping  the  meat  with  a  cloth.  The 
next  day  the  joint  was  cooked,  and  cer- 
tain neighbors  who  had  seen  it  giviog 
light  were  invited  to  partake  of  it.  All 
esteemed  it  as  good  as  any  they  had 
eaten.  Many  similar  cases  of  meat  be- 
coming phosphorescent  are  on  record. 
In  1492  it  was  a  frequent  occurrence  in 
Padua,  and  during  the  early  years  of 
last  centuiy  it  became  so  prevalent  in 
Orleans  that  several  butchers  were 
almost  ruined,  since  their  customers 
considered  such  meat  unfit  for  food, 
and  much  of  it  was  thrown  into  the 
river.  Coming  to  the  present  day, 
Nuesch  describes  how  the  whole  of  the 
meat  in  a  butcher's  shop  became  lumi- 
nous in  one  night. 

The  first  recorded  experiments  to 
determine  the  cause  of  such  cases  were 
made  by  Dr.  Hulme  in  1800,  and  from 
his  results  he  was  let  to  conclude  : 
1.  That  putrefaction  was  not  the  cause, 
for  as  decay  advanced  the  light  gradu- 
ally decreased  ;  moreover,  in  the  case 
of  phosphorescent  meat  there  was  no 
offensive  smell.    2.  That  spontaneous 
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light  was  a  coi^stitutional  principle  of 
some  bodies,  incorporated  with  their 
whole  substance  just  as  any  other  prtu- 
ciplej  and  that  it  was  probably  the  first 
principle  that  escaped  after  the  death 
of  marine  fishes.  This  plausible  solu- 
tion has  since  been  displaced  by  the 
discovery  that  bacteria  were  invariably 
present  in  phosphorescent  sea-water 
and  on  phosphorescent  meat,  and  that 
directly  or  indirectly  the  light  was  due 
to  their  agency. 

With  regard  to  the  conditions  under 
which  these  various  micro-organisms 
can  pro<luce  light,  it  has  been  found 
that  temperature  has  a  good  deal  of  in- 
fluence. According  to  Ludwig,  a  piece 
of  meat  remained  luminous  as  low  as 
— ^14  degrees.  Heated  gently  in  a  tube 
over  a  water-bath  it  was  still  phospho- 
rescent at  thirty  degrees,  but  at  forty 
degrees  had  ceased  to  emit  light.  Bac- 
terium phospJwrescens  thrives  best  be- 
tween fifteen  degrees  and  twenty-five 
degrees,  but  Tilauus  and  Fdrster 
proved  that  it  could  live  below  zero. 
When  kept  at  thirty-five  degrees  for  a 
few  minutes  its  luminosity  disappeared, 
but  on  cooling  returned.  If,  however, 
it  was  kept  at  that  temperature  for 
fifteen  minutes  its  power  of  producing 
light  was  permanently  lost.    As  to  the 


manner  in  Which  the  bacteria,  produce, 
the  light,  there  is  istill  much  ;  research: 
needed.  As  Hulme  found  in  1800  (and 
his  observation  has  since  been  repeat- 
edly confirmed),  putrefaction  does  not 
assist  phosphorescence*  The  light-pro- 
ducing bacteria  are  unable  to  do  their 
work  in  a  substance  on  which  the  pu- 
trefactive .  organisms  are.  growing,  and 
as  soon  as  decay  is  fairly  advanced  the 
light  altogether  ceases. 

The  presence  of  oxygen  appears  to 
be  an  essential,  for  colonies  will  only 
give  light  on  the  surface  of  the  culture 
medium,  where  they  can  have  free 
contact  with  the  atmospheric  oxygen. 
This  gas,  however,  is  not  essential  for 
the  life  of  the  bacteria.  They  will 
grow  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  or 
carbonic  acid  gas,  but  under  such  con- 
ditions will  not  produce  light.  Appar- 
ently it  is  not  necessary  for  the  colonies 
to  be  grown  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  for 
cultivations  made  in  complete  darkness 
have  been  found  to  emit  light  as  readily 
as  those  grown  in  daylight.  When  it 
has  been  decided  whether  the  bacteria 
are  in  themselves  phosphorescent,  or 
whether  they  are  so  only  by  virtue  of 
their  products,  there  will  still  remain 
the  further  problem  of  the  nature  of 
the  phosphorescence  itself. 


Ik  the  American  Engineer  for  January, 
Professor  H.  A.  Hazen  gives  some  of  the 
results  of  a  very  interesting  balloon  ascent 
made  in  the  Svea  at  Stockholm,  by  S.  A. 
Andr^e.  The  account  is  taken  from  the 
** Proceedings"  of  the  Swedish  Academy, 
vol.  20,  part  ii.,  No.  3.  The  balloon  trav- 
elled for  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  miles 
east  over  the  Baltic,  the  highest  point 
reached  being  nine  thousand  nine  hundred 
feet,  and  at  the  time  of  the  ascent,  Stock- 
holm was  nearly  in  the  centre  of  a  high 
barometric  area ;  this  fact,  in  connection 
with  the  position  of  the  balloon  over  a 
wide  expanse  of  water,  adds  great  interest 
to  the  observations.  The  diminution  of 
temperature  with  height,  allowing  for  in- 
creasii^  heat  during  the  day,  was  about 
one  degree  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
in  the  first  lour  thousand  feet,  which  is 
noteworthy,  as  the  sea  surface  causes  less 


diminution  with  height.  Above  four  thou- 
sand feet,  clouds  were  encountered,  and 
these  changed  the  rate  of  diminution,  while 
at  the  highest  point,  the  result  was  one 
degree  ui  four  hundred  feet.  The  most 
Interesting  feature  is  the  great  dryness  of 
the  air  above  seventy-five  hundred  feet ;  at 
six  thousand  feet  the  relative  humidity  was 
one  hundred  per  cent.,  and  at  eighteen 
hundred  feet  higher  it  was  only  four  per 
cent  Professor  Hazen  states  that  this  is 
the  most  extraordinary  fall  in  humidity 
ever  observed,  and  it  shows  how  little  we 
really  know  of  atmospheric  conditions  even 
at  very  low  heights.  The  value  of  the  re- 
sults to  be  obtained  by  balloon  ascents  in 
determining  the  laws  of  storms  is  beyond 
doubt,  and  Professor  Hazen  strongly  advo- 
cates that  such  researches  should  be  under- 
taken. 

Katme. 
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With  the  Past,  etc. 


WITH  THE  PAST.    • 
Think  you  ever  of  one  gloaming 

In  a  golden  Summer  gone, 
When,  amid  thc^  gathering  shsidows, 

Eyes,  love-lighted,  brighter  shone  ? 
All  the  birds  had  hushed  their  voices, 

In  the  grass  the  daisies  slept, 
And  on  soft  cool  wing,  the  west  wind 

Past  us  like  an  angel  swept. 

Think  you  ever  of  the  silence  — 

Silence  sweeter  far  than  si>eech  — 
That  stole  o*er  us  as  Love  drew  us 

Closer,  trembling,  each  to  each  ? 
Oh,  the  years  that  I  had  waited 

For  a  moment  such  as  this  ! 
Stretching  out  vain  arms  to  clasp  thee, 

Thrilling  *neath  thy  phantom  kiss. 

Am  I  waking  ?  am  I  dreaming  ? 

Has  that  bygone  day  come  back  ? 
Nay  I  'tis  only  Memory  straying 

O'er  the  dear  oldbeftt^  track  I 

M.  Heddebwick  Bkowne. 
Ohambers'  JonmaL 


DR.  KEINRICH  HOFFMANN. 
AUTHOR  OF   **8TRUWWELPETEB." 
B.  1809;  d.  1894. 
I^o  quietly  he  walked  the  earth 
Made  brighter  by  his  kindling  mirth. 
So  gently,  that  in  England  few 
Knew  that  he  lived  at  all,  or  knew 
That  Heinrich  Hoffmann's  was  the  brain 
Whence  Struwwelpeter  sprang  amain. 
And  now  the  cunning  hand  is  still : 
The  old  man  rests  beneath  the  hill.^ 
Benignant,  sunny-hearted  sage. 
Thank  thee  for  Struwwelpeter' s  page  ! 
Thou  sent* St  that  tousled  bantling  forth. 
And  straight  from  east,  west,  south,  and 

north, 
A  peal  of  merry  laughter  rose 
Whose  joyous  volume  ever  grows. 
He  conquers  all  along  the  line, 
This  scapegrace  moralist  of  thine. 
And  not  till  children  cease  to  be 
Will  Peter  cease  from  victory. 

Such  tragic  poems  would  have  won 
Old  Aristotle's  benison ; 

i  On  the  oooaslon  of  the  celebration  of  Dr.  HolT- 
rnann's  professional  jubilee  by  his  brother  physi- 
oians  in  Frankfort,  he  ended  his  speech  with  these 
words  r  **  For  my  part,  when  people  meet  me  with 
the  customary  *How  do  you  do?*  I  reply,  'The 
road  leads  down  hill,  but  comfortably,*  ** 


For  truly  none  were  ever  penned 

That  could  more  thoroughly  amend 

By  fear  and  pity  (laughingly) 

The  passions  of  the  nursery. 

Thy  pencil,  too,  — with  what  a  force 

It  shadowed  Nemesis  her  course  I 

Who  that  once  saw,  can  e'er  forget 

The  cats  which  mourned  for  Harriet, 

With  eyes  so  grievously  attacked 

By  all  the  pains  of  cataract  ? 

Or  Peter's  own  despondent  form  ? 

Or  Robert's  very  local  storm  ? 

Or  who  without  a  thrill  can  scan 

The  awful  *' red-legged  scissors  man"  ? 

Thy  Peter  was  a  beacon-light 
To  guide  my  erring  steps  aright ; 
For  what  deters  me  from  the  fun 
Of  mocking  Afric^s  ebon  son, 
(A  kind  of  sport  to  which  my  mind 
Is  naturally  much  inclined), 
But  recollection  of  the  ill 
Befalling  Arthur,  Ned,  and  Will  ? 
Did  hot  Augustus  pine  and  droop 
Through  his  antipathy  to  soup, 
A  cross  like  his  would  surely  mark 
The  spot  where  I  lay  stiff  and  stark  ; 
And  were  it  not  that  cruel  Fred 
Consumed  unpleasant  drugs  in  bed, 
I  should,  I  feel  it,  every  day 
Defy  the  R.S.P.C.A. 

This  wish  for  thee,  then,  mentor  rare 
Of  little  people  everywhere  : 
May  the  earth  lightly  on  thee  lie. 
May  '*  Struwwelpeter  "  never  die  I 
Spectator.  E.  Y.  L. 


SONG. 
O  LIKE  a  queen's  her  happy  tread, 
And  like  a  queen's  her  golden  head  ! 
But  O,  at  last,  when  all  is  said. 
Her  woman*  s  heart  for  me  ! 

We  wandered  where  the  river  gleamed 
'Neath  oaks  that  mused  and  pines  that 

dreamed, 
A  wild  thing  of  the  woods  she  seemed, 
So  proud,  and  pure,  and  free  I 

All  heaven  drew  nigh  to  hear  her  sing, 
When  from  her  lips  her  soul  took  wing ; 
The  oaks  forgot  their  pondering, 
The  pines  their  reverie. 

And  O,  her  happy  queenly  tread. 
And  O,  her  queenly  golden  head  1 
But  O,  her  heart,  when  all  is  said, 
Her  woman's  heart  for  me  1 
Spectator.  WlLUAM  WATSOH. 
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From  The  Ck>ntemporary  Beview. 
THB  BVQIiUTION  OF  CITIES,. 
BY  BLI8BB  BBCLUS, 

To  look  at  our  enormous  cities,  ex- 
paading  day  by  day  and  almost  hour  by 
hour,  engulfing  year  by  year  fresh  colo- 
nies of  immigrants,  and  running  out 
their  suckers,  like  giant  octopuses,  into 
the  surrounding  country,  one  feels  a 
sort  of  shudder  come  over  one,  as  if  in 
presence  of  a  symptom  of  some  strange 
social  malady.  One  could  almost  take 
up  one's  parable  against  these  prodi- 
gious agglomerations  of  humanity,  and 
prophesy  against  them  as  Isaiah  proph- 
esied against  Tyre,  '^  full  of  wisdom 
and  perfect  in  beauty,"  or  against 
Babylon,  *'  the  son  of  the  morning." 
Yet  it  is  easy  to  show  that  this  mon- 
ster growth  of  the  city,  the  complex 
outcome  of  a  multiplicity  of  causes,  is 
not  altogether  a  morbid  growth.  If, 
on  the  one  hand,  it  constitutes,  in 
some  of  its  incidents,  a  formidable  fact 
for  the  moralist,  it  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  its  normal  development,  a 
sign  of  healthy  and  regular  evolution. 
Where  the  cities  increase,  humanity  is 
progressing;  where  they  diminish, 
Civilization  itself  is  in  danger.  It  is 
therefore  important  to  distinguish 
clearly  the  causes  which  have  deter- 
mined the  origin  and  growth  of  cities, 
those  which  lead  to  their  decay  and  dis- 
appearance, and  those,  again,  which 
are  now  transforming  them  little  by 
little,  in  the  process  of  wedding  them, 
8o  to  speak,  to  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. 

Even  in  the  earliest  times,  when  the 
primitive  tribes  of  men  were  still  wan- 
dering in  woo<l8  and  savannahs,  nascent 
society  was  endeavoring  to  produce  the 
germs  of  tlie  future  town  ;  already  the 
shoots  that  were  destined  to  expand 
into  such  mighty  branches  were  begin- 
ning to  show  themselves  around  the 
outline  of  the  stem.  It  is  not  among 
our  civilized  populations,  but  in  the 
full  heyday  of  primitive  barbarism  that 
we  must  watch  the  creative  forces  at 
work  on  the  production  of  those  cen- 
tres of  human  life  which  were  to  be 
the  precursors  of  the  town  and  the 
metropolis. 


To  begin  with,  man  is  sociable.  Ko- 
where.do  we  find  a. people  whose  ideal 
of  life  is  complete  isolation.  The  crav- 
ing for  perfect  solitude  is  an  aberration . 
possible  only  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
civilization,  to  fakirs  and  anchorets  dis- 
traught by  religious  delirium  or  broken 
by  the  sorrows  of  life  ;  and  even  then 
they  are  still  dependent  on  the  society 
around  them,  which  brings  them  day 
by  day,  in  exchange  for  their  prayers 
or  benedictions,  their  daily  breaiL  If 
they  were  really  rapt  in  a  perfect 
ecstasy,  they  would  exhale  their  spirits 
on  the  spot ;  or  if  they  were  desperate 
indeed,  they  would  slink  away  to  die 
like  the  wounded  animal  that  hides 
itself  in  the  black  shadows  of  the  for- 
est. But  the  sane  man  of  savage 
society  —  hunter,  fisher,  or  shepherd  — 
loves  to  find  himself  among  his  com- 
panions. His  needs  may  oblige  him 
often  to  keep  solitary  watch  for  the 
game,  to  follow  the  shoal  alone  in  a 
narrow  skiff,  beaten  by  the  waves,  to 
wander  far  from  the  encampment  in 
search  of  fresh  pastures  for  his  fiocks  ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  can  rejoin  his  friends 
with  a  fair  supply  of  provisions  he 
hies  back  to  the  common  camp,  the 
nucleus  of  the  city  that  is  to  be. 

Except  in  countries  where  the  popU" 
lation  is  extremely  sparse  and  scattered 
over  immense  distances,  it  is  usual  for 
several  tribes  to  have  a  common  try  st- 
ing-place, generally  at  some  chosen 
spot  easily  accessible  by  natural  road- 
ways —  rivers,  defiles,  or  mountain 
passes.  Here  they  have  their  feasts, 
their  palavers,  their  exchange  of  the 
goods  which  some  lack  and  others  have 
to  spare.  The  Kedskins^  who  in  tlie 
last  century  still  overran  the  forest 
tnicts  and  prairies  of  the  Mississippi, 
preferred  for  their  rendezvous  some 
peninsula  dominating  the  confluence  of 
the  rivers  —  such  as  the  tiiangular  strip 
of  land  that  separates  the  Mononga- 
hela  and  the  Alleghany  ;  or  bare  hills 
commanding  a  wide  and  uninterrupted 
view,  whence  they  could  see  their  com- 
panions travelling  over  the  distant 
prairie  or  rowing  on  the  river  or  the 
lake  —  such  as,  for  instance,  the  large 
island    of    Manitou,    between    Lake 
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Micblgao  and  Lake  Huroa.  In  coun- 
tries rich  in  game,  fish,  cattle,  and 
cuUivnble  land,  tbe  grouping  becomes 
closer,  otber  things  being  equal,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  abundance  of  the  means 
of  living.  The  Mtes  of  future  towns 
are  indicated  already  by  the  iiataml 
meeting-place  common  to  the  various 
centres  of  production.  How  many 
modern  cities  have  sprung  up  in  this 
way  in  places  wliich  liave  l^n  a  resort 
from  all  antiquity  I 

The  traffic  in  commodities  carried  on 
at  these  trystiug-places  becomes  an 
additional  incentive,  over  and  above 
the  instinctive  social  need,  to  the  for- 
mation of  fresh  nuclei  among  the  prim- 
itive populations  ;  and  further,  some 
nascent  industry  generally  accompa- 
nies these  beginnings  of  trade.  A  l)ed 
•of  flint  for  cutting  and  polishing  weap- 
-ons  and  other  implements,  a  layer  of 
pottery  clay  or  pi|>e  clay  for  vessels  or 
•calumets,  a  vein  of  metal  which  might 
be  cast  or  hammered  into  trinkets,  a 
lienp  of  beautiful  shells  suitable  for  or- 
naments or  money — all  these  are  at- 
tractions which  draw  men  together ;  and 
if  at  the  same  time  the  places  are  favor- 
ably situated  as  centres  of  food-supply, 
they  combine  all  the  requirements  nec- 
essary for  tlie  formation  of  a  town. 

But  man  is  not  guided  only  by  his 
interests  in  the  conduct  of  his  life. 
The  fear  of  the  unknown,  the  terror  of 
mystery,  tends  also  to  fix  a  centre  of 
population  in  tlie  neighborhood  of 
places  regarded  with  superstitious 
dread.  The  terror  itself  attracts.  If 
vapors  are  seen  ascending  fn>m  fissures 
in  the  soil,  as  if  from  tlie  furnace  where 
the  gods  are  forging  their  thunder- 
bolts ;  if  strange  echoes  are  heard 
reverbeniting  among  the  mountains 
like  voices  of  mocking  genii ;  if  some 
block  of  iron  falls  fn>m  heaven,  or 
some  flame  or  living  spring  starts  up 
freshly  from  the  ground,  or  some  myn- 
terious  mist  takes  human  form  and 
stalks  tlie  air,  no  sooner  does  such  a 
phenomenon  mark  out  some  special 
spot,  than  religion  consecrates  it,  tem- 
ples rise  above  it,  the  faithful  gather 
round,  and  we  have  the  beginnings  of 
a  Mecca  or  a  Jerusalem. 


Human  hatred,  even,  Ims  had  its 
share  in  the  founding  of  ckiet ;  even 
in  our  own  day  i^  foniiclB  them  still. 
It  was  one  of  the  constant  cares  of  our 
ancestors  to  guard  themselves  from 
hostile  incnrsions.  There  are  vast  re- 
gions in  Asia  and  Africa  where  every 
village  is  surrounded  by  its  breastwork 
and  palisades  ;  and  even  in  our  own 
,9pnth^m  Europe  every  group  of  dwell- 
ings situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea 
has  its  walls,  its  watch-tower,  and  its 
keep  or  fortified  church,  and  on  the 
least  alarm  the  country-folk  take  shel- 
ter within  its  ramparts.  All  the  advan- 
tages of  the  ground  were  utilized  to 
make  the  place  of  habitation  a  place 
also  of  refuge.  An  islet  separated 
from  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  chan- 
nel of  deep  water  afforded  an  admi- 
rable site  for  a  maritime  or  lacustrine 
city,  which  might  at  once  overlook  its 
enemies,  and  receive  its  friends  in  the 
port  cut  off  by  its  cluster  of  cabins  from 
the  open  sea.  Steep  rocks^  witli  per- 
pendicular sides,  from  whidi  blocks  of 
stone  could  be  rolled  down  upon  the 
assailant,  formed  a  sort  of  natural  for- 
tress which  was  much  appreciated. 
Thus  the  Znfli,  the  Moqui,  and  other 
cliff-dwellers  poised  themselves  on 
their  lofty  terraces,  and  dominated 
space  like  eagles. 

Primitive  man,  then,  looked  out  the 
site ;  civilized  man  foumled  and  built 
the  city.  At  the  earliest  beginnings  of 
written  history,  among  the  Chaldoeans 
and  the  Egyptians,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile,  the  city 
hml  long  existed,  and  it  appears  by 
that  time  to  have  numi>ered  its  in- 
habitants by  tens  and  hundreds  of 
thousands.  The  cultivation  of  these 
river- valleys  required  an  immense 
amount  of  organize<l  labor,  the  drain- 
ing of  swamps,  the  deflecting  of  river- 
beds, the  construction  of  embankments, 
the  digging  of  canals  for  irrigation  ; 
and  the  completion  of  these  works 
necessitated  the  building  of  cities  in 
the  immediate  neigh borhoo<l  of  the 
stream,  on  an  artificial  |>]atform  of 
beaten  earth  raised  well  above  the  level 
of  inundation.    It  is  true  that  in  these 
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Iftr-disiaiit  times,  sovereigns  who  had 
the  lives  of  iauumerable  slaves  at  their 
disposal  had  already  begun  to  choose 
the  sites  of  their  palaces  at  tlieir  own 
caprice ;  hut,  personal  as  their  power 
was,  they  could  but  carry  on  the  nor- 
mal movement,  initiated  by  the  popula- 
tions themselves.  It  was  the  country 
folk,  after  all,  who  gave  birth  to  the 
cities  which  in  later  times  have  so 
often  turned  against  their  forgotten 
creators.^ 

Kever  was  the  normal  and  spontane- 
ous birth  of  cities  more  strikingly  illus- 
trated than  iq  the  Greek  era,  when 
Athens,  Megara,  Sicyon  sprang  up  at 
the  foot  of  their  hills  like  flowers  in  the 
shade  of  the  olive-trees.  The  whole 
country  —  the  fatherland  of  the  citizen 
—  was  contained  within  a  narrow  space. 
From  the  heights  of  its  acropolis  he 
could  follow  with  his  eye  the  limits  of 
the  collective  domain,  now  along  the 
line  of  the  seashore,  tniced  by  the 
white  selvage  of  the  waves,  then  across 
the  distant  blue  of  wooded  hills,  and 
past  ravines  and  gorges  to  the  crests  of 
the  shining  rocks.  The  son  of  the  soil 
could  name  every  brooklet,  ever>' clump 
of  trees,  every  little  house  in  sight. 
He  knew  every  family  that  sheltered 
under  those  thatched  roofs,  every  spot 
made  memorable  by  the  exploits  of  his 
national  heroes,  or  by  the  fallen  thun- 
derbolts of  his  gods.  The  peasants,  on 
their  part,  regarded  the  city  as  pecul- 
iarly their  own.  They  knew  the  beaten 
paths  tliat  had  grown  to  be  its  streets, 
the  broad  roads  and  squares  that  still 
bore  the  names  of  the  trees  that  used 
to  grow  there  ;  they  could  remember 
playing  round  the  springs  which  now 
mirrored  the  statues  of  the  nymphH. 
High  on  the  summit  of  the  protect in>r 
bill  rose  tlie  temple  of  the  sculptured 
deity  whom  they  invoked  in  hours  of 
public  danger,  and  behind  its  ramparts 
they  all  took  refuge  when  the  enemy 
was  in  pmsession  of  the  open  country. 
Nowhere  did  any  other  soil  besret  a 
patriotism  of  such  intensity,  a  life  of 
each  so  bound  up  with  the  prosperity 
of  fdl.    The  political  oi>|^nism  was  as 

1  Mn.  J.  B.  Or«en,  Tmm  life  In  the  Fifteenth 
eaatarj. 


simple,  as  sharply  defined,  as  one  and 
indivisible,  as  that  of  the  individual 
himself. 

Far  more  complex  to  begin  with  was 
the  commercial  city  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  which  lived  by  its  industries  or 
its  foreign  trade,  and  which  was  often 
surrounded  only  by  a  little  belt  of  gar- 
dens. It  saw  around  it  in  disturbing 
proximity  the  fortresses  of  its  feudal 
friends  or  adversaries,  clasping  the 
wretched  hovels  of  the  villagers  be- 
tween their  feet,  like  eagles  planting 
their  talons  in  their  prey.  In  this 
mediseval  society  the  antagonism  be- 
tween town  and  country  sprang  up  as 
the  result  of  foreign  conquest ;  reduced 
to  mere  serfdom  under  the  baron,  the 
laborer  —  a  fixture. of  the  soil,  in  the 
insulting  language  of  the  law  —  was 
flung  like  a  weapon  against  the  towns, 
by  no  will  of  his  own  ;  whether  as 
workmen  or  as  armed  retainer,  he  was 
forced  into  opposition  against  the  bor- 
ough with  its  rising  industrial  class. 

Of  all  European  countries,  Sicily  is 
the  one  in  which  the  pristine  hannony 
between  town  and  country  has  most 
nearly  survived.  The  open  country  is 
uninhabited  except  by  day,  during  the 
hours  of  field-labor.  There  are  no  vil- 
lages. In  the  evening  laborers  and 
herdsmen  return  to  the  city  with  their 
flocks  ;  peasants  in  the  daytime,  they 
become  citizens  at  ni)^ht.  There  is  no 
sweeter  or  more  touching  si«;ht  than 
that  of  the  processions  of  toilers  re- 
turning to  the  towns  at  the  moment 
when  the  sun  sinks  behind  the  moun- 
tains, casting  up  the  vast  shadow  of 
the  earth  against  the  eastern  horizon. 
The  unequal  groups  follow  each  other 
at  intervals  up  the  ascending  road  — 
for,  with  the  view  to  security,  the 
ti>wns  are  almost  always  perched  on 
the  summit  of  some  cliff,  where  their 
white  walls  can  be  seen  for  ten  leagues 
round.  Families  and  friends  join  each 
other  for  the  climb,  and  the  children 
and  the  dogs  run  with  joyous  cries 
from  group  to  group.  The  cattle  pause 
from  time  to  time  to  crop  a  bit  of 
choice  herbage  by  the  roadside.  The 
young  girls  sit  astride  on  the  beasts, 
while  the  lads  help  them  over  the  difli- 
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cult  places,  and  sing  and  laugh  and 
sometimes  whisper  softly  with  them. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  Sicily  —  the 
Sicily  of  Theocritus  —  that  one  meets 
these  ^acious  evening  groups.  Bound 
the  whole  of  the  Meditermnean  coast, 
from  Asia  Minor  to  Andalusia,  the 
antique  customs  are  partially  retained, 
or  at  least  have  left  their  traces.  All 
the  little  fortified  towns  that  line  the 
shores  of  Italy  and  Provence  belong  to 
the  same  type  of  miniature  republic, 
the  nightly  resort  of  all  the  peasants  of 
the  agricultural  outskirts. 

If  the  earth  were  perfectly  uniform 
in  the  shape  of  its>  relief  and  the  quali- 
ties of  its  soil,  the  towns  would  occupy, 
so  to  speak,  an  almost  geometrical  po- 
sition. Mutual  attraction,  the  social 
instinct,  the  convenience  of  trade, 
would  have  caused  them  to  spring  up 
at  pretty  nearly  equal  distances.  Given 
a  fiat  plain  without  natut*al  obstticles, 
without  rivers  or  favorably  situated 
ports,  and  with  no  political  divisions 
carving  the  territory  into  distinct  States, 
the  chief  city  would  have  been  planted 
full  in  the  centre  of  the  country  ;  the 
larger  towns  would  have  been  dis- 
tributed at  equal  distances  round  it, 
rhythmically  spaced  out  among  them- 
selves, and  each  possessing  its  plan- 
etary system  of  smaller  towns,  the 
normal  distance  being  the  distance  of 
a  day's  march  —  for,  in  the  begin- 
ning, the  step  of  man  as  the  natural 
measure  between  place  and  place,  and 
the  number  of  miles  that  can  be  cov- 
ered by  an  average  walker  between 
dawn  and  dusk  was,  under  ordinary 
conditions,  the  regular  stage  between 
one  town  and  the  next.  The  domesti- 
cation of  animals,  and,  later,  the  in- 
vention of  tlie  wheel,  modified  these 
primitive  measurements  ;  the  stride  of 
the  horse,  and  then  the  turn  of  the 
axle-tree,  became  the  unit  of  calcula- 
tion in  reckoning  the  distance  between 
the  urban  centres  of  population.  Even 
now,  in  the  towns  of  many  long-inhab- 
ited countries  —  in  China,  in  (he  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Gran«;es,  in  the  plains  of 
the  Po,  in  central  Bussia,  and  even  in 
France    itself — one  may   discern    be- 


neath the  apparent  disorder  a  real 
order  of  distribution,  which  was  evi- 
dently regulated  long  ago  by  the  step 
of  the  traveller. 

A  little  pamphlet  written  in  1850,  or 
thereabouts,  by  Gobert,  an  ingenious 
man  and  an  inventor,  living  as  a 
refugee  in  London,  drew  attention  to 
the  astonishing  regularity  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  large  towns  in  France 
before  mining  and  other  industrial 
operations  came  in  to  upset  the  natural 
balance  of  the  population.  Thus  Paris 
is  surrounded,  towards  the  frontiers  of 
the  country,  by  a  ring  of  great  but 
subordinate  cities  —  Lille,  Bordeaux, 
Lyons.  The  distance  from  Paris  to  the 
Meditermnean  being  about  double  the 
ordinai-y  radius,  another  great  city  had 
to  arise  at  the  extremity  of  this  line, 
and  Marseilles,  the  old  Phoenician  and 
Greek  colony,  developed  itself  splen- 
didly. Between  Paris  and  these  sec- 
ondary centres  arose,  at  fairly  equal 
distances,  a  number  of  smaller,  but  still 
considerable  cities,  separated  from  each 
olher  by  a  double  distance,  say,  of 
about  eighty  miles  —  Orleans,  Tours, 
Poitiers,  Angoul6me.  Finally,  half- 
way between  these  tertiary  centres,  in  a 
position  suggestive  of  the  average  dis- 
tance, there  grew  up  the  modest  towns 
of  Etampes,  Amboise,  Chfttellemult, 
Buffec,  Libourne.  Thus  the  traveller, 
in  his  journey  through  France,  would 
find,  as  it  were,  alternately  a  halting- 
place  and  a  resting-place,  the  first  ade- 
quate for  the  foot-passenger  and  the 
second  convenient  for  the  horseman 
and  the  coach.  On  almost  all  the  high- 
roads the  rhythm  of  cities  follows  the 
same  plan  —  a  sort  of  natural  cadence 
regulating  the  progress  of  men,  horses, 
and  carriages. 

The  irregularities  of  this  network  of 
stations  are  all  explicable  by  the  fea- 
tures of  the  country,  its  ups  and  downs, 
the  fiow  of  its  rivers,  the  thousand 
points  of  geographical  variation.  The 
nature  of  the  soil^  in  the  first  place, 
iiifiuences  men  in  their  spontaneous 
choice  of  a  site  for  their  dwellings. 
Where  the  blade  cannot  grow  the  toWQ 
cannot  grow  either*  It  turns  away 
from  the  sterile  heath,  from  the  haid 
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gravels  and  the  heavy  clays,  aud  ex- 
pands first  in  such  of  the  more  fertile 
districts  as  are  easy  of  cultivation  — 
for  the  soft  alluvium  of  the  marshes, 
fertile  enough  in  its  way,  is  not  al- 
ways easily  accessible,  and  cannot  be 
brought  under  culture  without  an  or- 
ganization of  labor  which  implies  a 
very  advanced  stage  of  progress. 

Again,  the  uneven ness  of  the  land, 
as  well  as  the  niggardliness  of  the  soil, 
tends  to  repel  population,  and  pre- 
vents, or  at  least  retards,  the  growth  of 
cities.  The  precipices,  the  glaciers, 
the  snows,  the  bitter  winds,  thrust 
men  out,  so  to  speak,  from  the  rugged 
mountain  valleys ;  and  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  towns  is  to  cluster  im- 
mediately outside  the  forbidden  region, 
on  the  first  favorable  spot  that  presents 
itself  at  the  entrance  of  the  valleys. 
Every  torrent  has  its  riverside  town  in 
the  lowland,  just  where  its  bed  sud- 
denly widens  and  it  breaks  into  a  mul- 
titu(le  of  branches  among  the  gravels. 
In  the  same  way  every  double,  triple, 
or  quadruple  confluent  of  the  valley 
has  its  important  town,  a  town  so 
much  the  more  considerable,  other 
things  being  equal,  as  the  branches  of 
the  delta  carry  a  greater  abundance  of 
water.  Take,  for  instance,  from  this 
point  of  view  the  geography  of  the 
Pyrenees  and  of  the  Alps.  Could  any 
situation  be  more  naturally  indicated 
than  that  of  Zaragoza,  placed  on  the 
mid  course  of  the  Ebro,  at  the  crossing 
of  the  double  valley  of  the  Gallego  and 
the  Huerva?  The  city  of  Toulouse, 
again,  the  metropolis  of  southern 
France,  stands  on  a  spot  which  a  child 
might  have  pointed  out  beforehand  as 
a  natural  site,  just  where  the  river 
becomes  navigable  below  the  con- 
fluence of  Upper  Garonne,  the  Arifege 
and  the  Ers.  At  the  opposite  corners 
of  Switzerland,  Basle  and  Geneva 
stand  at  the  great  cross-roads  followed 
by  the  ancient  migrations  of  peoples  ; 
aud  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Alps 
every  valley  without  exception  has  its 
warden  town  at  its  gates.  Great  cities 
like  Milan  and  so  many  others  mark 
the  chief  points  of  convergence  ;  and 
the    ivhole    upper   valley  of   the    Po, 


forming  three-quarters  of  an  immense 
circle,  has  for  its  natural  centre  the 
city  of  Turin* 

But  the  rivers  must  not  be  regarded 
as  simply  the  median  artery  of  the  val- 
leys; they  are  essentially  movement 
and  life*  Now  life  appeals  to  life ;  and 
man  with  his  ever- wandering  spirit, 
continually  impelled  towards  the  dis- 
tant horizon,  loves  to  linger  beside  the 
flowing  stream  which  bears  at  once  his 
vessels  and  his  thoughts.  Neverthe- 
less, he  will  not  settle  indifferently  on 
either  side  the  stream,  making  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  outer  and  the 
inner  curve,  the  rapid  and  the  lazy  cur- 
rent. He  tries  hither  and  thither  be- 
fore he  finds  the  site  that  pleases  him. 
He  chooses  by  preference  the  points  of 
convergence  or  ramification,  where  he 
can  take  advantage  of  the  three  or  four 
navigable  ways  that  offer  themselves 
at  starting,  instead  of  two  directions 
only,  up  stream  and  down  stream.  Or 
he  plants  himself  at  the  necessary 
points  of  stoppage  — rapids,  waterfalls, 
rocky  defiles,  where  vessels  come  to 
anchor  and  the  merchandise  is  tran- 
shipped ;  or  where  the  river  narrows 
and  it  becomes  easy  to  cross  from  side 
to  side.  Finally,  in  each  river  basin 
the  vital  point  is  found  to  be  at  the 
heal  of  the  estuary,  where  the  rising 
tide  checks  and  bears  up  the  downward 
current,  and  where  the  boats  borne 
down  by  the  fresh  water  meet  the  ocean 
vessels  coming  in  with  the  tide.  This 
place  of  meeting  of  the  waters,  in  the 
hydrographic  system,  may  be  likened 
to  the  position  held  by  the  stock  of  a 
tree  between  the  system  of  aerial  vege- 
tation above  and  that  of  the  deep- 
spreading  roots  below. 

The  deviations  of  the  coast -line 
also  affect  the  distribution  of  towns. 
Straight  sandy  shores,  almost  unbroken^ 
inaccessible  to  large  vessels  except  on 
the  rare  days  of  dead  calm,  are  avoided 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  as 
well  as  by  the  seafaring  mam  Thus, 
the  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  miles  of 
coast  which  run  in  a  straight  line  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Giroude  to  that  of  the 
Adour  have  no  town  at  all  except 
Arcachon,    which   is  simply   a   small 
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wvUriog -place,  set  well  back  from 
the  sea  behtDd  the  dunes  of  the  Gap 
Ferrd.  In  the  same  way,  the  formi- 
dable series  of  littoral  barriers  that 
flanks  the  Carolinas  along  their  At- 
lantic shore  gives  access,  for  the  whole 
distance  between  Norfolk  and  Wilming- 
ton, only  to  a  few  petty  towns  carrying 
on  with  difficulty  a  daugerous  traffic. 
In  other  seacoast  regions,  isles,  and 
islets,  rocks,  promontories,  peninsulas 
innumerable,  the  thousand  jags  and 
snippings  of  the  cliffs,  equally  prevent 
-the  formation  of  towns,  in  spite  of  all 
the  advantages  of  deep  and  sheltered 
waters.  The  violence  of  a  too  tempes- 
tuous coast  forbids  the  settlement  of 
more  than  very  small  groups  of  per- 
sons. The  most  favorable  situations 
are  those  which  afford  a  temperate 
climate  and  a  coast  accessible  both  by 
land  and  sea,  alike  to  ships  and  wheeled 
vehicles. 

All  the  other  features  of  the  soil, 
physical,  geographical,  climatic,  con- 
tribute in  the  same  way  to  the  birth 
and  growth  of  cities.  Every  advantage 
augments  their  power  of  attraction  ; 
every  disadvantage  detracts  from  it. 
Given  the  same  environment  and  the 
same  stage  of  historical  evolution,  the 
size  of  the  cities  is  measured  exactly  by 
the  sum  of  their  natural  privileges. 
An  African  city  and  a  European  city, 
existing  under  similar  natural  condi- 
tions, will  be  very  different  from  one 
another,  because  their  historical  en- 
vironment is  so  totally  different ;  but 
there  will,  nevertheless,  be  a  certain 
parallelism  in  their  destinies.  By  a 
phenomenon  analogous  to  that  of  the 
disturbance  of  planets,  two  neighbor- 
ing urban  centres  exercise  a  mutual 
influence  on  each  other,  and  either 
promote  each  other's  development  by 
supplying  complementary  advantages  — 
as  in  the  case  of  Manchester,  the  man- 
ufacturing town,  and  Liverpool,  the 
commercial  town  —  or  injure  each 
other  by  competition  where  their  ad- 
vantages are  of  the  same  kind.  Thus 
the  town  of  Liboume,  which  stands  on 
the  Dordogne,  only  a  little  distance 
from  Bordeaux,  but  just  on  the  other 
side  of  the  neck  of  land  that  separates 


the  Dordogne  from  the  GkurbatiiB;  might 
have  rendered  the  same  services  to 
trade  and  navigation  that  Bordeaux 
actually  renders  ;  but  the  neigliborhood 
of  Bordeaux  has  been  her  ruin  ;  she 
1ms  been  eaten  up,  so  to  speak,  by  her 
rival,  has  almost  completely  lost  her 
maritime  importance,  and  is  little  else 
but  a  halting-place  for  travellers. 

There  is  another  remarkable  fact 
which  must  be  taken  into  account  — 
the  way  in  which  tlie  geographic  force, 
like  that  of  heat  or  electricity,  can  be 
transported  to  a  distance,  can  act  at  a 
point  remote  from  its  centre,  and  may 
even  give  birth,  so  to  speak,  to  a  sec- 
ondary city  more  favorably  placed  than 
the  flrst.  We  may  instance  the  port  of 
Alexandria,  which,  in  spite  of  its  dis- 
tance from  the  Nile,  is  nevertheless 
the  emporium  of  the  whole  Nile  basin, 
in  the  same  way  as  Venice  is  the  port 
of  the  Paduan  plain,  and  Marseilles 
that  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhone. 

Next  to  the  advantages  of  climate 
and  soil  come  the  subterranean  riches 
which  sometimes  exert  a  decisive  influ*> 
ence  on  the  position  of  towns.  A  town 
rises  suddenly  on  an  obviously  unfavor- 
able site,  where  the  ground  is  neverthe- 
less rich  in  quarrying  stone,  in  pottery 
clay,  or  marbles,  in  chemical  substances, 
in  metals,  in  combustible  minerals. 
Thus  Polosi,  Cerro  de  Pasco,  Virginia 
City,  have  sprung  up  in  regions  where, 
but  for  the  presence  of  veins  of  silver, 
no  city  could  ever  have  been  founded. 
Merthyr  Tydvil,  Creuzot,  Essen,  Scran- 
ton,  are  creations  of  the  coal  measures. 
All  the  hitherto  unused  natural  forces 
are  giving  rise  to  new  cities  in  pre- 
cisely the  places  which  were  formerly 
avoided,  now  at  the  foot  of  the  cata- 
ract, as  at  Ottawa,  now  among  the 
high  mountains,  within  reach  of  the 
natural  conduits  of  electricity,  as  in 
many  Swiss  valleys.  Each  new  ac- 
quisition of  man  creates  a  new  point  of 
vitality,  just  as  each  new  oi^n  forms 
for  itself  new  nervous  centres. 

In  proportion  as  the  domain  of  civiK 
ization  expands  and  these  attraction^ 
make  themselves  felt  over  a  wider 
area,  the  towns,  belonging  themselves 
to  a  larger  organism,  may  add  to  the 
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special  advantages  which  have  given 
them  birth,  advantages  of  a  more  gen- 
eral kind,  which  may  secure  them  an 
historical  liile  of  the  lirst  importance. 
Thus  Rome,  already  occupying  a  cen- 
tral position  in  relation  to  the  country 
enclosed  within   the  semicircle  of  the 
volciinic  Latin  hills,  found  herself  also 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  oval  formed 
by  the  Apennines  ;  and  later,  after  the 
conquest  of  Italy,  her  territory  occu- 
pied the  meduin  point  of   the  whole 
peninsula   bounded   by  the  Alps,  and 
marked   almost    exactly   the    half-way 
station  between  the  two  extremities  of 
the  Mediterranean,  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile    and    the    Straits    of    Gibraltar. 
Pai-is,  again,  so  finely  situated  near  a 
triple  confluence  of  the  waters,  at  the 
centre  of  an  almost  insular  river-basin, 
and  towards  the  middle  of  a  concentric 
series   of   geological   formations,  each 
containing  its  special  products,  has  also 
the  great  advantage  of  standing  at  the 
convergence  of  two  historic  roads  —  the 
road  from  Spain  by  Bayonne  and  Bor- 
deaux,  and    the    roiid  from   Italy   by 
Lyons,  Marseilles,  and   the   Cornice ; 
while  at  the  same  time  it  embodies  and 
individualizes  all  the  forces  of  France 
in  relation  to  her  western  neighbors  — 
England,  the  Netherlands,  and  northern 
Germany.    A  mere    fishiui^-station    at 
first  between  two  narrow  arms  of  the 
Seine,  the  opportunities  of  Paris  were 
limited  to  her  nets,  her  barges,  and 
her  fertile    plain   that   stretches   from 
the  Mont  des  Martyrs  to  Mont  Gene- 
vieve.    Next,  her  confluence  of  rivers 
and  streams  —  the  Seine,  the  Marne, 
the  Ourcq,  the  Bibvre  —  turned  her  into 
a  fair  or  market ;  and  the  convergent 
valley  of  the  Oise  added   its  tniflic  to 
the   rest.     The   concentric    formations 
develt>ped  around  the  ancient  sea-bot- 
tom gradually  gave  an  economic  impor- 
tance to  their  natural  centre,  and  the 
historic  road   between   the  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  ocean  made  her  tlie  nu- 
cleus of  its  traflic. 

Of  the  local  advantages  of  London, 
seated  at  the  head  of  the  maritime  nav- 
igation of  the  Thames,  there  is  little 
need  to  speak  ;  for  has  she  not  the  fur- 
ther privilege  of  being  of  all  cities  of' 


the  world  the  most  centsal  —  tlie  one 
most  readily  accessible,  on  the  whole^ 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe  ? 

In  his  interesting  work  on  ^^  Thfd  Ge- 
ographical Position  of  the  Capitals  of 
Europe,"  J.  G.  Kohl  shows  how  Ber- 
lin —  long  a  mere  village,  without  other 
merit  than  that  of  affording  to  the  na- 
tives an  easy  passage  between  the 
marshes  and  a  solid  footing  on  an  islet 
of  the  Spree — came,  in  the  process  of 
the  historical  development  of  the  conn- 
tr>',  to  occupy,  upon  a  navigable  water- 
way of  lakes  and  canals,  the  half-way 
station  between  the  Oder  and  the  Elbe, 
where  all  the  great  diagonal  highroads 
of  the  country  naturally  meet  and 
cross,  from  Leipzig  to  Stettin,  from 
Breslau  to  Hamburg.  In  earlier  times 
the  Oder,  where  it  reaches  the  point  at 
which  Frankfort  now  stands,  did  not 
turn  off  sharply  to  the  right  to  fall  into 
the  Baltic,  but  continued  its  course  in  a 
north-easterly  direction,  and  emptied 
itself  into  the  North  Sea.  This  im- 
mense river,  more  than  six  hundred 
miles  long,  passed  the  very  spot  now 
occupied  by  Berlin,  which  stands 
almost  in  the  middle  of  its  ancient  val- 
ley. The  Spree,  with  its  pools  and 
marshes,  is  but  the  vestige  of  that 
mighty  watercourse.  The  German  cap- 
ital, dominating,  as  it  does,  the  course 
of  both  rivers,  commands  also  the  two 
seas,  from  Memel  to  Embden ;  and  it 
is  this  position,  far  more  than  any  arti- 
ficial centralization,  which  gives  it  its 
power  of  attraction.  Besides,  like  all 
the  great  cities  of  the  modi^rn  world, 
Berlin  has  multiplied  her  natural  ad- 
vantages tenfold,  by  the  converging 
railway  lines  which  draw  the  commerce 
of  her  own  and  other  countries  to  her 
marts  and  warehouses. 

But  the  development  of  the  capital 
is,  after  all,  factitious  to  a  great  ex- 
tent ;  the  administrative  favors  be- 
stowed on  it,  the  crowd  of  courtiei-s, 
functionaries,  politicians,  soldiery,  and 
all  the  interested  mob  that  presses 
round  them,  give  it  a  too  distinctive 
character  to  admit  of  its  being  Studied 
as  a  type.  It  is  safer  reasoning  from 
the  life  of  cities  which  owe  their  oseU- 
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lations  to  purely  geographical  and  his- 
torical conditions.  There  is  no  more 
fruitful  study  for  the  historian  than 
that  of  a  city  whose  annals,  togetlier 
with  the  aspect  of  the  place  itself,  per- 
mit him  to  verify  on  the  spot  the  his- 
torical changes  wliich  have  all  taken 
place  in  accordance  with  a  certain 
rhythmic  rule. 

Under  such  conditions  one  sees  the 
scene  evolve  before  one's  eyes  ;  the 
fisher's  hut;  the  gardener's  hut  close 
by  ;  then  a  few  farms  dotting  the  coun- 
try-side, a  mill-wheel  turning  in  the 
stream  ;  later  on,  a  watch-tower  hang- 
ing on  the  hill.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  where  the  prow  of  the  ferry- 
boat has  just  gnized  the  bank,  some 
one  is  building  a  new  hut ;  an  inn,  a 
little  shop  close  to  the  boatman's  house, 
invite  the  passenger  and  the  buyer; 
then  on  its  levelled  terrace  the  market- 
place springs  up,  conspicuous  amongst 
the  rest.  A  broadening  track,  beaten 
by  the  feet  of  men  and  animals,  runs 
down  from  the  market-place  to  the 
river  ;  a  winding  palh  begins  to  climb 
the  hill ;  the  roadways  of  the  future 
become  distinguishable  in  the  trodden 
grass  of  the  fields,  and  houses  take  pos- 
session of  the  green  wayside  where  the 
cross-roads  meet.  The  little  oratory 
becomes  a  church  ;  the  open  scaffold- 
ing of  the  watch-tower  gives  place  to 
the  fortress,  the  barrack,  or  the  palace  ; 
the  village  grows  into  a  town,  and  the 
town  into  a  city.  The  true  way  to 
visit  one  of  these  urban  agglomerations 
which  has  lived  a  long  historic  life,  is 
to  examine  it  in  the  order  of  its  growth, 
beginning  with  tlie  site  —  generally 
consecrated  by  some  legend  —  which 
has  served  it  as  a  cradle,  and  ending 
with  its  last  improvements  in  factories 
and  warehouses.  Every  town  has  its 
individual  character,  its  personal  life,  a 
complexion  of  its  own.  One  is  gay  and 
animated  ;  another  keeps  a  pervading 
melancholy.  Generation  after  genera- 
tion, as  it  passes,  leaves  behind  it  this 
inheritance  of  character.  There  are 
cities  tliat  freeze  you  as  you  enter  with 
their  look  of  stony  hostility  ;  there  are 
others  where  you  are  blithe  and  buoy- 
ant as  at  the  sight  of  a  friend. 


Other  contrasts  present  themselves 
in  the  modes  of  growth  of  different 
cities.  Following  the  direction  and  im- 
portance of  its  overland  commerce,  the 
town  projects  its  suburbs  like  tentacles 
along  the  country  roads  ;  if  it  stands 
on  a  river  it  spreads  far  down  the  bamk 
near  the  places  of  anchorage  and  em- 
barkation. One  is  often  struck  by  the 
marked  inequality  of  two  rivernide 
parts  of  a  city  which  seem  equally  wt*  11 
situated  to  attract  the  population  ;  but 
here  the  cause  must  be  sought  in  the 
direction  of  the  current.  Thus  the 
plan  of  Bordeaux  suggests  at  once  that 
the  true  centre  of  the  inhabited  circle 
should  have  been  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  at  the  place  occupied  by  the 
small  suburb  of  La  Bastide.  But  here 
the  Garonne  describes  a  mighty  curve, 
and  sweeps  its  waters  along  the  quays 
of  the  left  bank  ;  and  where  the  life  of 
the  river  flings  its  force,  the  life  of 
commerce  is  necessarily  carried  with 
it.  The  population  follows  the  deeper 
current,  and  avoids  the  oozy  banks  of 
the  opposite  shore. 

It  has  often  been  suggested  that 
towns  have  a  constant  tendency  to 
grow  westward.  This  fact  —  which  is 
true  in  many  cases  —  is  easily  ex- 
plained, so  far  as  the  countries  of 
western  Europe  and  others  of  similar 
climate  are  concerned,  since  the  west- 
ern side  is  the  side  directly  exposed  to 
the  purer  winds.  The  iuliabitanu  of 
these  quarters  have  less  to  fear  from 
disease  than  those  at  the  other  extrem- 
ity of  the  town,  where  the  wind  comes 
laden  with  impurities  from  its  pnssaige 
over  innumerable  chimneys,  mouths  of 
sewers,  and  the  like,  and  with  the 
breath  of  thousands  or  millions  of 
human  beings.  Besides,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  rich,  the  idle,  and 
the  artist,  who  have  leisure  to  take  in 
the  full  delight  of  the  open  sky,  are 
much  more  apt  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of 
the  twilight  than  those  of  the  dawn  ; 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  they  fol- 
low the  movement  of  the  sun  from  east 
to  west,  and  love  to  see  it  disappear  at 
last  in  the  resplendent  clouds  of  even* 
ing.  But  there  are  nuiny  exceptions 
to  this  normal  growth  in  the  direction 
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of  the  sun.  The  form  and  relief  of  the 
8oily  the  charm  of  the  laudscape,  the 
direction  of  the  runniug  waters,  the 
attraction  of  local  industries  and  com- 
merce, may  solicit  tlie  advance  of  men 
towards  any  point  of  the  horizon. 

By  the  very  fact  of  its  development, 
the  city,  like  any  other  organism,  tends 
to  die.  Suhject  like  the  rest  to  the 
conditions  of  time,  it  finds  itself  al- 
ready old  while  other  towns  are  spring- 
ing up  around  it,  impatient  to  live  their 
life  in  their  turn.  By  force  of  habit, 
indeed  by  the  common  will  of  its  in- 
habitants, and  by  the  attraction  that 
every  such  centre  exerts  upon  the  sur- 
rounding neighborhood,  it  tries  to  live 
on  ;  but  —  not  to  speak  of  the  mortal 
accidents  which  may  happen  to  cities 
as  to  men  —  no  human  group  can  in- 
cessantly repair  its  waste  and  renew  its 
youth  without  a  heavier  and  heavier 
expenditure  of  effort ;  and  sometimes 
it  gets  tired.  The  city  must  widen  its 
streets  and  its  squares,  rebuild  its 
walls,  and  replace  its  old  and  now  use- 
less buildings  with  structures  answer- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  the  time. 
While  the  American  town  springs  into 
being  full-armed  and  perfectly  adapted 
to  its  surroundings,  Paris  —  old,  en- 
cumbered, dirt-encrusted  —  must  keep 
up  a  laborious  process  of  reconstruc- 
tion, which,  in  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, places  her  at  a  great  disadvantage 
in  com]>arison  with  young  cities  like 
New  York  and  Chicago.  For  the  self- 
same reasons  the  huge  cities  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Nile,  Babylon  and 
Nineveh,  Memphis  and  Cairo,  found 
themselves  successively  displaced. 
Each  of  these  cities  —  while,  thanks  to 
the  advantages  of  its  position,  it  re- 
tained its  historical  importance  —  was 
forced  to  abandon  its  superannuated 
quartets  and  shift  its  basis  further 
on,  in  order  to  escape  from  its  own 
rubbish,  or  even  from  the  pestilence 
arising  from  its  heaps  of  refuse.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  abandoned  site  of 
a  town  which  has  moved  on  is  found  to 
be  covered  with  graves. 

Other  causes  of  decay,  more  serious 
than  these,  because  arising  out  of  the 
natural  development  of  history,  have 


overtaken  many  a  once  famous  city  ; 
circumstances  analogous  to  those  of  its 
birth  have  rendered  its  destruction  in- 
evitable. Thus  the  superseding  of  an 
old  highroad  or  cross  way  by  some  im- 
proved mode  of  conveyance  may  de- 
stroy at  one  blow  a  town  created  by 
the  necessities  of  transport.  Alexan- 
dria ruined  Pelusium  ;  Carthagena  in 
the  West  Indies  gave  Puerto  Bello 
back  to  the  solitude  of  its  forests.  The 
demands  of  commerce  and  the  sup- 
pression of  piracy  have  changed  the 
sites  of  almost  all  the  towns  built  on 
the  rocky  shores  of  the  Mediterntnean. 
Formerly  they  were  perched  on  rugged 
hills  and  girt  with  thick  walls,  to  de- 
fend them  from  the  seigneurs  and  the 
corsairs  ;  now  they  have  come  down 
from  their  fortresses  and  spread  them- 
selves out  along  the  seashore.  Every- 
where the  citadel  is  exchanged  for  the 
esplanade ;  the  Acropolis  has  come 
down  to  the  Pirseus. 

In  our  societies,  where  political  in- 
stitutions have  often  given  a  prepon- 
deniting  influence  to  the  will  of  a  single 
person,  it  has  frequently  happened 
that  the  caprice  of  the  sovereign  has 
founded  a  city  in  a  spot  where  it  could 
never  have  sprung  up  of  itself.  Thus 
planted  on  an  unnatural  site,  the  new 
city  has  not  been  able  to  develop  with- 
out a  tremendous  waste  of  living  force. 
Madrid  and  St.  Petersburg,  for  exam- 
ple, whose  primitive  huts  and  hamlets 
would  never  have  grown  into  the  popu- 
lous cities  of  to-day  but  for  Charles  the 
Fifth  and  Peter  the  First,  were  built  at 
an  enormous  cost.  Yet,  if  they  owe 
their  creation  to  despotism,  it  is  to  the 
associated  toil  of  men  that  they  owe 
the  advantages  which  have  enabled 
them  to  live  on  as  if  they  had  had  a 
normal  origin  ;  and  though  the  natural 
relief  of  the  soil  had  never  destined 
them  to  become  centres  of  human  life, 
centres  they  are,  thanks  to  the  conver- 
gence of  artificial  communications  — 
roads,  railways,  and  canals — and  the 
interchange  of  thought.  For  ge(^- 
raphy  is  not  an  immutable  thing ;  it 
makes  and  remakes  itself  day  by  day ; 
it  is  modified  every  hour  by  the  action 
of  men. 
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But  nowadays  we  hear  no  more  of 
Csesars  building  cities  for  themselves  ; 
the  city-builders  of  to-day  are  the  great 
capitnlisls,  the  speculntors,  the  presi- 
dents of  financial  syndicates.  We  see 
new  towns  spring  up  in  a  few  months, 
covering  a  wide  surface,  marvellously 
laid  out,  splendidly  furnished  with  all 
the  implements  of  modern  life  ;  the 
school  and  the  museum,  even,  are 
not  wanting.  If  the  spot  is  well 
chosen,  these  new  creations  are  soon 
drawn  into  the  general  movement  of 
the  life  of  the  nations,  and  Creuzot, 
Crewe,  Barrow-in-Furness,  Denver, 
La  Plata,  take  rank  among  the  recog- 
nized centres  of  population.  But  if 
the  site  is  a  bad  one,  the  new  towns 
die  with  the  special  interests  that  gave 
them  birth.  Cheyenne  City,  ceasing 
to  be  a  railway  terminus,  sends  its  cot- 
tages forward,  so  to  speak,  by  the  next 
train  ;  and  Carson  City  disappears  with 
the  exhausted  silver  mines  which  alone 
had  peopled  that  hideous  desert. 

But  if  the  caprice  of  capital  some- 
times attempts  to  found  cities  which 
the  general  interests  of  society  con- 
demn to^pcrish,  on  the  other  hand  it 
destroys  many  small  centres  of  popula- 
tion which  only  ask  to  live.  In  the 
outskirts  of  Paris  itself,  do  we  not  see 
a  great  banker  and  landed  proprietor 
adding  year  by  year  another  two  or 
three  hundred  acres  to  his  domain, 
systematically  changing  cultivated  land 
into  plantations,  and  destroying  whole 
villages  to  replace  them  by  keepers' 
lo<1ge8  built  at  convenient  distances  ? 

Amongst  the  towns  of  wholly  or  par- 
tially artificial  origin,  which  answer  to 
no  real  need  of  industrial  society,  must 
be  mentioned  also  those  which  exist 
for  purposes  of  war,  at  any  rate  those 
which  have  l>een  built  in  our  own  day 
by  the  great  centralized  States.  It 
was  not  so  in  the  days  when  the  city 
was  capable  of  coutainiug  the  whole 
nation,  when  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  purposes  of  defence  to  build 
ramparts  following  tlie  exterior  outline 
of  all  quarters  of  the  town,  to  construct 
watch-towers  at  the  angles,  and  to 
erect  alongside  the  temple,  on  the  sum- 
mit of   the  protecting   hill,  a  citadel 


where  the  whole  body  of  the  .citisens, 
could  take  refuge  in  case  of  danger ; 
and  when,  if  the  town  were  separaUMl 
from  its  port  by  a  strip  of  intervening 
country  —  as  at  Athens,  Megara,  or 
Corinth  —  the  road  from  the  one  to  the 
other  must  itself  be  protected  by  long 
walls.  The  whole  pile  of  fortifidUione 
explained  itself  by  the  nature  of 
things,  and  took  a  natural  and  pictur- 
esque place  in  the  landscape.  But  in 
our  days  of  extreme  division  of  labor, 
when  the  military  power  has  become 
practically  inde|>endent  of  the  nation, 
and  no  civilian  dare  advise  or  meddle 
in  matters  of  strategy,  most  fortified 
towns  have  a  quite  unnatural  form,  in 
no  soil  of  agreement  with  the  umlula* 
tions  of  the  soil ;  they  cut  tlie  land- 
scape with  an  outline  offensive  to  the 
eye.  Some  of  the  old  Italbm  engineers 
at  least  attempted  to  give  a  symmet- 
rical outline  to  their  fortifications  by 
shaping  them  like  an  immense  cross  or 
star  of  honor,  with  its  rays,  its  jewels, 
its  enamels  ;  the  white  walls  of  its 
bastions  and  redans  contrasting  regu- 
larly with  the  calm  and  large  placidity 
of  the  open  fields.  But  our  modem 
fortresses  have  no  ambition  to  be 
beautiful  ;  the  thought  never  enters 
the  head  of  the  strategist ;  and  a  mere 
glance  at  the  plan  of  the  fortifications 
reveals  their  monstrous  ugliness,  their 
total  want  of  harmony  with  their  sur- 
roundings. Instead  of  following  the 
natural  outlines  of  the  country  and 
stretching  their  arms  freely  into  the 
fields  below,  they  sit  all  of  a  heap,  like 
creatures  with  cropped  ears  and  ampu- 
tated limbs.  Look  at  the  melancholy 
form  that  military  science  has  given  to 
Lille,  to  Metz,  to  Strasburg !  Even 
Paris,  with  all  the  beauty  of  her  build- 
ings, the  grace  of  her  promenades,  the 
charm  of  her  people,  Is  spoilt  by  her 
brutal  setting  in  a  framework  of  for- 
tifications. Released  from  Uimt  un- 
pleasant oval  in  broken  lines,  the  dty 
might  have  expanded  in  a  natural  and 
Aesthetic  manner,  and  taken  the  simple 
and  gracious  form  suggested  by  nature 
and  life. 

Another  cause    of  ngUness   In   our 
modern  towns  springs  fnnn  the  invs. 
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Hon  of  the  great  manafactuiing  indus- 
tries. Almost  every  town  we  have  is 
encttmbered  with  one  or  more  suburbs 
bristling  with  slinking  chimneys,  where 
immense  buildings  skirt  the  blackened 
streets  with  walls  either  bare  and 
blind,  or  pierced,  in  sickening  sym- 
metry, with  innumerable  windows. 
The  ground  trembles  under  the  groan- 
ing machinery  and  beneath  the  weight 
of  wagons,  drays,  and  luggage  trains. 
How  many  towns  tliere  arc,  especially 
in  young  America,  where  the  air  is 
almost  unbreathable,  and  where  every- 
thing within  sight  —  the  ground,  the 
walls,  the  sky  —  seems  to  sweat  mud 
and  soot  \  Who  can  recall  without  a 
horror  of  disgust  a  mining  colony  like 
that  sinuous  and  interminable  Scran- 
ton,  whose  seventy  thousand  inhab- 
itants have  not  so  much  as  a  few  acres 
of  foul  turf  and  blackened  foliage  to 
clear  their  lungs  ?  And  that  enormous 
Pittsburg  with  its  semi-circular  coronet 
(^  suburbs  fuming  and  flaming  over- 
head, how  is  it  possible  to  imagine  it 
under  a  Hlthier  atmosphere  than  now, 
though  the  inhabitants  aver  that  it  has 
gained  both  in  cleanliness  and  light 
since  the  introduction  of  natural  gas 
into  its  furnaces  ?  Other  towns,  less 
black  than  these,  are  scarcely  less 
hideous,  from  the  fact  that  the  rail- 
way companies  have  taken  possession 
of  streets,  squares,  and  avenues,  and 
send  their  locomotives  snorting  and 
hissing  along  the  roads,  and  scatter- 
ing the  people  right  and  left  from  their 
eourse.  Some  of  the  loveliest  sites  on 
the  earth  have  been  thus  desecrated. 
At  Buffalo,  for  instance,  the  passenger 
strives  in  vainr  to  follow  the  bank  of 
the  wonderful  Niagara  across  a  wilder- 
ness of  rails  and  quagmires  and  slimy 
canals,  of  gravel  heaps  and  dunghills, 
and  ail  the  other  impurities  of  the 
city. 

Another  barbarous  speculation  is 
that  which  sacrifices  the  beauty  of  the 
streets  by  letting  the  ground  in  lots,  on 
which  the  contractors  build  whole  dis- 
tricts, des^ned  beforehand  by  archi- 
tects who  have  never  so  much  as 
visited  tl>e  spot,  far  less  taken  the 
troubto  to  consult   the  future    inhabi- 


tants. They  erect  here  a  Gothic  church 
for  the  Episcopalians,  there  a  Norman 
structure  for  the  Presbyterians,  and  a 
little  further  on  a  sort  of  Pantheon  for 
the  Baptists  ;  they  map  out  their  streets 
in  squares  and  lozenges,  varying  gro- 
tesquely the  geometiical  designs  of  the 
interspaces  and  the  style  of  the  houses, 
while  religiously  reserving  the  best 
corners  for  the  grog-sho|>s.  The  ab- 
surdity of  the  whole  heterogeneous 
mixture  is  aggravated  in  most  of  our 
cities  by  the  intervention  of  official  art, 
which  insists  on  the  types  of  architec- 
ture following  a  given  pattern. 

But  even  if  the  rich  contractor  and 
the  official  Msecenas  were  always  men 
of  cultivated  taste,  the  towns  would 
still  present  a  painful  contrast  be- 
tween luxury  and  squalor,  between  the 
sumptuous  and  insolent  splendor  of 
some  quarters,  and  the  sordid  misery 
of  others,  where  the  low  and  crooked 
walls  hide  courts  oozing  with  damp, 
and  starving  families  crouched  under 
tumble-down  styes  of  lath  or  stone. 
Even  in  towns  where  the  authorities 
seek  to  veil  all  this  behind  a  decent 
mask  of  whitewashed  enclosures,  mis- 
ery still  stalks  outside,  and  one  knows 
that  death  is  carrying  on  its  cruel  work 
within.  Which  of  our  cities  has  not  its 
Wliitechapel  and  its  Mile  End  Koad  ? 
Handsome  and  imposing  as  they  may 
be  to  the  outward  eye,  each  has  its 
secret  or  apparent  vices,  its  fatal  de- 
fect, its  chronic  •  malady  which  must 
end  by  killing  it,  unless  a  free  and 
pure  circulation  can  be  re-established 
throughout  the  whole  organism.  But 
from  this  point  of  view  the  question  of 
public  buildings  involves  the  whole 
social  question  itself.  Will  the  time 
ever  come  when  all  men,  without  ex- 
ception, shall  breathe  fresh  air  in 
abundance,  enjoy  the  light  and  sun- 
shine, taste  the  coolness  of  the  shade 
and  the  scent  of  rpses,  and  feed  their 
children  without  fear  that  the  bread 
will  run  short  In  the  bin  ?  At  any 
rate,  all  those  of  us  who  have  not  re- 
served their  ideal  for  a  future  life,  but 
think  a  little  also  of  the  present  exist- 
ence of  roan,  must  regard  as  intolerable 
any  ideal  of  society  whioh  does   not 
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inclade  the  deliverance  of  humanity 
from  mere  hunger. 

For  the  rest,  those  who  govern  the 
cities  are  mostly  governed  themselves 
—  often  agniust  their  will  — by  the  very 
just  idea  that  th«  town  is  a  collective 
organism,  of  wliich  every  sepamte 
cellule  has  to  be  kept  in  perfect  health. 
The  great  business  of  municipalities  is 
alWsiys  that- which  relates  to  sanitation. 
History  warns  them  that  disease  is  no 
respecter  of  persons,  and  that  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  leave  the  pestilence  to  de- 
populate the  hovels  at  the  back  door  of 
the  palace.  In  some  places  they  go  so 
far  as  to  demolish  the  infected  quarters 
altogether,  not  considering  that  the 
families  tliey  expel  can  only  rebuild 
their  habitations  a  little  further  on,  and 
perhaps  carry  the  poison  into  more 
wholesome  regions.  But,  even  where 
these  sinks  of  disease  are  left  un- 
touched, everybody  agrees  as  to  the 
importance  of  a  thorough  general  san- 
itation—  the  cleansing  of  the  streets, 
the  opening  of  gardens  and  grassy 
spaces  shadowed  by  tall  trees,  the  in- 
stant removal  of  refuse,  and  the  supply 
of  pure  and  abundant  water  to  every 
district  and  every  house.  In  matters 
of  this  kind  a  peaceful  competition  is 
going  on  among  the  towns  of  the  more 
advanced  nations,  and  each  is  trying  its 
particular  experiments  in  the  way  of 
cleanliness  and  comfort.  The  defini- 
tive f«»rmula,  indeed,  lias  not  yet  been 
found  ;  for  the  urban  organism  cannot 
be  made  to  carry  on  its  provisioning, 
its  sanguine  and  nervous  circulation, 
the  repair  of  its  forces  and  the  expul- 
sion of  its  waste,  by  an  automatic 
pnK*ess.  But  at  least,  many  towns 
have  been  so  far  improved  that  life 
there  is  wholesomer  on  the  average 
than  that  of  many  country  places  where 
the  inhabitants  breathe  day  by  day  the 
reek  of  the  dutighill,  and  live  in  prim- 
itive ignorance  of  the  simplest  laws  of 
hygiene. 

The  consciousness  of  a  collective 
urban  life  is  shown,  again,  by  the 
artistic  efforts  of  the  municipalities. 
Like  ancient  Athens,  like  Florence  and 
the  other  free  cities  of  the  Mid<lie 
Ages,  every  one  of  our  modern  towns 


is  bent  on  beautifying  itself;  hardly 
the  humblest  village  is  without  its  bell- 
tower,  its  column,  or  its  sculptured 
fountain.  Dismally  bad  art  it  is,  most 
of  it,  this  work  designed  by  qualified 
professors  under  the  supervision  of  a 
committee ;  and  the  more  ignorant, 
the  more  certain  it  is  to  be  pretentious. 
Real  art  would  go  its  own  way  and  not 
be  tied  to  the  lines  laid  down  by  a 
highways  committee.  These  little  gen- 
tlemen of  the  municipal  councils  are 
like  the  Roman  General  Mummius, 
who  was  quite  willing  to  give  orders 
that  his  soldiers  should  repaint  every 
picture  they  injured ;  they  mistake 
symmetry  for  beauty,  and  think  that 
identical  reproductions  will  give  their 
towns  a  Parthenon  or  a  St.  Mark's. 

And  even  if  they  could  in<leed  re- 
create such  works  as  they  require  their 
aixihitects  to  copy,  it  would  be  none  the 
less  an  outrage  on  nature  ;  for  no  build- 
ing  is  complete  without  the  atmospliere 
of  time  and  place  that  g:ive  it  birth. 
Every  town  has  its  own  life,  its  own 
features,  its  own  form  ;  with  wliat 
veneration  should  the  builder  approach 
it  I  It  is  a  sort  of  offence  agsiinst  the 
person  to  take  away  the  individuality 
of  a  town,  and  overlay  it  with  conven- 
tional buildings  and  contradictory  mon- 
uments out  of  all  relation  to  its  actual 
character  and  history.  We  are  told 
that  in  Edinburgh,  the  lovely  Scottish 
capital,  pious  hands  are  at  work  in 
quite  another  way ;  breaking  in  upon 
its  picturesque  but  unclean  wynds,  and 
transforming  them  gradually,  house  by 
house  —  leaving  every  inhabitant  at 
home  as  before,  but  in  a  cleaner  and 
more  beautiful  home,  where  the  air 
and  light  come  through  ;  grouping 
friends  with  friends,  and  giving  Ihem 
places  of  reunion  for  social  intercourse 
and  the  enjoyment  of  art.  Little  by 
little  a  whole  street,  retaining  its  orig- 
inal character,  only  without  the  dirt 
and  smells,  comes  out  fresh  and  crisp^ 
like  the  flower  springing  clean  beneath 
the  foot  without  a  single  sod  being 
stirred  around  the  mother  plant.  • 

Thus,  by  destruction  or  by  restora- 
tion, the  towns  are  forever  being  re- 
newed where    they   stand  ;   and    thia 
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process  will  cloubiless  go  on  acceleraU 
iug  under  the  pressure  of  the  inhab- 
itants themselves.  As  men  modify 
then:  own  ideal  of  life,  they  must  nec- 
essarily change,  in  accordance  with  it, 
that  ampler  corporeity  which  consti- 
tutes their  dwelling.  The  town  reflects 
the  spirit  of  the  society  which  creates 
it.  If  peace  and  good-will  establish 
themselves  among  men,  there  cim  be 
no  doubt  that  the  disposition  and  aspect 
of  the  cities  will  respond  to  the  new 
needs  which  will  spring  out  of  the 
great  reconciliation.  In  the  first  place, 
the  hopelessly  sordid  and  unhealthy 
parts  of  the  city  will  be  improved  off 
tlie  face  of  the  earth,  or  will  be  repre- 
sented only  by  groups  of  houses  freely 
planted  among  trees,  pleasant  to  look 
at,  full  of  light  and  air.  The  richer 
quarters,  now  handsome  to  the  eye, 
but  often  both  inconvenient  and  insan- 
itary nevertheless,  will  be  similarly 
transformed.  The  hostile  or  exclusive 
character  which  the  spirit  of  individual 
ownership  now  gives  to  private  dwell- 
ings will  have  disappeared  ;  the  gar- 
dens will  no  longer  be  hidden  out  of 
Bight  by  inhospitable  walls  ;  the  lawns 
and  flower-beds  and  plantations^  which 
surround  the  houses  will  run  down  by 
shady  walks  to  the  public  promenades 
outride,  as  they  do  already  in  some  En- 
glish and  American  university  towns. 
The  predominance  of  the  common  life 
over  a  strictly  enclosed  and  jealously 
guarded  privacy  will  have  attached 
many  a  private  house  to  an  organic 
group  of  schools  or  phalansteries. 
Here  also  large  spaces  will  be  thrown 
open  to  admit  the  air  and  give  a  better 
srppearance  to  the  whole. 

Obviously,  the  towns  which  are  al- 
ready growing  so  fast  will  grow  yet 
faster,  or  nither  they  will  melt  gradu- 
ally into  the  distant  country,  and 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land  the  provinces  will  be  scat- 
tered with  houses  which  in  spite  of  the 
distance,  really  belong  to  the  town. 
Londcm,  compact  as  it  is  in  its  central 
dbtricts,  is  a  splendid  example  of  this 
dispersion  of  the  urban  population 
among  the  fields  and  forests  for  a  hun- 
dred miles  round,  and  even  down  to 


the  seaside.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  who  have  their  business  in 
town,  and  who,  as  far  as  their  work  is 
concerned,  are  active  citizens,  pass 
their  hours  of  repose  and  domestic 
fellowship  under  the  shadow  of  tall 
trees,  by  running  brooks,  or  within 
sound  of  the  dashing  waves.  The  very 
heart  of  London,  "  the  City  "  properly 
so-called,  is  little  but  a  great  exchange 
by  day,  depopulated  by  night ;  the 
active  centres  of  government,  of  legis- 
lation, of  science  and  art,  cluster  round 
this  great  focus  of  energy,  increasing 
year  by  year,  and  elbowing  out  the 
resident  population  into  the  suburbs. 
It  is  the  same  again  in  Paris,  where  the 
central  nucleus,  with  its  barracks,  its 
tribunals,  and  its  prisons,  presents  a 
military  and  strategical  rather  than  a 
resi<lential  aspect. 

The  normal  development  of  the  great 
towns,  according  to  our  modern  ideal, 
consists,  then,  in  combining  the  advan- 
tages of  town  and  country  life  —  the 
air  and  scenery  and  delightful  solitude 
of  the  one  with  the  facile  communica- 
tion and  the  subterranean  service  of 
force,  light,  and  water  which  behnig  to 
the  other.  What  was  once  the  most 
densely  inhabited  part  of  the  city  is 
precisely  the  part  which  is  now  becom- 
ing deserted,  because  it  is  becoming 
common  property,  or  at  least  a  common 
centre  of  intermittent  life.  Too  useful 
to  the  mass  of  the  citizens  to  be  mo- 
nopolized by  private  families,  the  heart 
of  the  city  is  the  patrimony  of  all.  It 
is  the  same,  for  the  same  reasons,  with 
the  subordinate  nuclei  of  population  ; 
and  the  comnmnity  claims,  besides,  the 
use  of  the  open  spaces  of  the  city  for 
public  meetings  and  open-air  celebra- 
tions. Every  town  should  have  its 
agora,  where  all  who  are  animated  by 
a  common  passion  can  meet  together. 
Such  an  agora  is  H!yde  Park,  which, 
with  a  little  packing,  could  hold  a  mil- 
lion persons. 

For  other  reasons,  again,  the  city 
tends  to  become  less  dense,  and  to 
open  out  a  little  in  its  central  regions. 
Many  institutions  originally  planted  in 
the  heart  of  the  town  are  moving  out 
into    the    country.    Schools,    colleges, 
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hospitals,  almshouses,  conveuis,  are 
out  of  place  in  a  city.  Only  the  dis- 
trict schools  should  be  i*etaiued  within 
its  limits,  and  these  surrounded  with 
gardens  ;  and  only  such  hospitals  as  are 
absolutely  indispensable  for  accidents 
or  sudden  Illness.  The  transferred 
establishments  are  still  dependencies 
of  the  town^  detached  from  it  in  point 
of  place,  but  continuing  their  vital  rela- 
tion with  it ;  they  '  are  so  many  fn^- 
ments  of  the  city  planted  out  in  the 
country.  The  only  obstacle  to  the  in- 
definite extension  of  the  towns  and 
their  perfect  fusion  with  the  country 
comes  not  so  much  from  the  distance 
as  the  costliness  of  communication, 
for,  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  walk 
from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other, 
one  may  reach  by  rail  the  solitude  of 
the  fields  or  the  sea  at  a  distance  of 
sixty  or  seventy  miles.  But  this  lim- 
itation to  the  free  use  of  the  railroad  by 
the  poor  is  gradually  giving  way  before 
the  advance  of  social  evolution. 

Thus  the  type  of  the  ancient  town, 
sharply  outlined  by  walls  and  fosses, 
tends  more  and  more  to  disappear. 
While  the  countryman  becomes  more 
and  more  a  citizen  in  thought  and  mode 
of  life,  the  citizen  turns  his  face  to  the 
country  and  aspires  to  be  a  country- 
man. By  Vlitue  of  its  very  growtli, 
the  modem  town  loses  its  isolated  ex- 
istence and  tends  to  merge  itself  with 
other  towns,  and  to  recover  the  original 
relation  that  united  the  rising  market- 
place with  the  country  from  which  it 
sprang.  Man  must  have  the  double 
advantage  of  access  to  the  delights  of 
the  town,  with  its  solidarity  of  thought 
and  Interest,  its  opportunities  of  study, 
and  the  pursuit  of  art,  and,  with  this, 
the  liberty  that  lives  in  the  liberty  of 
nature  and  finds  scope  in  the  range  of 
her  ample  horizon. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
THE    GIRL    WHO    BEXJEVED    IN    THE 
SAINTS. 

"itkicns  YSBINB  was  a  good  girl,  but 
she  Was  not  beautiful  nor  clever.  She 
lived  with  her  mother  in  one  flat  of  an 


ordinary-looking  house  in  a  small  Swiss 
town.  Had  they  heed  poorer  or  richer 
there  might  have  been  something  pic- 
turesque about  their  way  of  life,  but, 
as  it  was,  there  was  nothing.  Their 
pleasures  were  few  and  simple ;  3'et 
they  were  happier  than  most  people 
are  —  but  this  they  did  not  know. 

"It  is  a  pity  we  are  not  richer  and 
have  not  more  friends,"  Madame  Ve- 
rine  would  remark,  '*  for  then  we  could 
perhaps  get  Marie  a  husband  ;  as  it  is, 
there  is  no  chance.'^ 

Madame  Yerlne  usually  made  this 
remark  U>  the  Russian  lady  who  lived 
up-stairs.  The  Russian  lady  had  a 
name  that  could  not  be  pronounced  ; 
she  spoke  many  languages,  and  took 
an  interest  in  everything.  She  would 
reply  :  — 

"  No  husband  I  It  is  Small  loss.  I 
have  seen  much  of  the  world." 

Marie  had  seen  little  of  the  world, 
and  she  did  not  believe  the  Russian 
lady.  She  never  said  anything  about 
it,-  except  at  her  prayers,  and  then  she 
used  to  ask  the  saints  to  pray  for  her 
that  she  might  have  a  husband. 

Now,  in  a  village  about  half  a  day^s 
journey  from  the  town  where  Marie 
dwelt,  there  lived  a  young  girl  whose 
name  was  Celeste.  Her  mother  had 
named  her  thus  because  her  eyes  were 
blue  as  the  sky  above,  and  her  face  was 
round  as  the  round  moon,  and  her  bafr 
and  eyelashes  were  like  sunbeams,  or 
like  moonlight  when  it  shines  in  yellow 
halo  through  the  curly  edges  of  sum- 
mer clouds.  The  good  people  of  this 
village  were  a  hard-working,  hard- 
headed  set  of  men  and  women.  While 
Celeste's  father  lived  they  had  waxed 
proud  about  her  beauty,  for  undoubt- 
edly she  was  a  credit  to  the  place  ;  but 
when  her  parents  died,  and  left  ber 
needy,  they  said  she  must  go  to  the 
town  and  earn  her  living. 

Celeste  laughed  in  her  sleeve  when 
they  told  her  this,  because  young  Fer- 
nand,  the  son  of  the  innkeeper,  had 
been  wooing  and  winning  her  heart,  in 
a  quiet  way,  for  many  a  day  ;  and  now 
she  believed  in  him,  and  felt  sure  that 
he  would  speak  his  love  atottd  and  take 
her  home  to  his  parents.    To  b*  ifare, 
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it  was  unknown  in  that  counlry  for  a 
man  who  had  money  to  marry  a  girl 
who  had  none ;  but  Fernand  was 
strong  to  work  and  to  plan  ;  Celeste 
knew  that  he  could  do  what  he  liked. 

It  was  the  time  when  the  April  sun 
smiles  upon  the  meadow  grass  till  it  is 
very  green  and  long  enough  to  wave  in 
the  wind,  and  all  amongst  it  the  blue 
seilla  flowers  are  like  dewdrops  reflect- 
ing the  blue  that  hangs  above  the 
gnarled  arms  of  the  still  leafless  wal- 
uut-trees.  The  cottage  where  Celeste 
lived  was  out  from  the  village,  among 
the  meadows,  and  to  the  most  hidden 
side  of  it  young  Fernand  came  on  the 
eve  of  the  day  on  which  she  must 
leave  it  forever.  Very  far  off  the 
snow  mountains  had  taken  on  their 
second  flush  of  evening  red  before  be 
came,  and  Celeste  had  grown  weary 
waiting. 

"  Good-bye,"  said  Fernand.  He  was 
always  a  somewhat  stiff  and  formal 
young  man,  and  to-night  be  was  ill  at 
ease. 

^'  But,"  cried  Celeste  —  and  here  she 
wept  —  ^*you  have  made  me  love  you. 
I  love  no  one  in  the  world  but  you." 

''  You  are  foolish,"  said  he.  ''  It  is, 
of  course,  a  pity  that  we  must  part,  but 
it  cannot  be  helped.  You  have  no 
dowry,  not  even  a  small  one.  It  would 
be  unthrifty  for  the  son  of  an  inn- 
keeper to  marry  a  girl  without  a  sou. 
My  parents  would  not  allow  me  to  act 
so  madly  I"  and  his  manner  added  — 
^*  nor  would  I  be  so  foolish  myself." 

Next  day  Celeste  went  up  to  the 
town,  and  went  into  the  market-place 
to  be  hired  as  a  servant. 

This  was  t^e  day  of  the  Spring 
hiring.  Many  servants  were  wanting 
work,  and  they  stood  in  the  market- 
place. All  around  were  the  old  houses 
of  the  square  ;  there  was  the  church 
and  the  pastor's  house,  and  the  house 
and  office  of  the  notary,  and  many 
other  houses  standing  very  close  to- 
gether, with  high-peaked  roofs  and 
gable  windows.  The  sun  shone  down, 
li!?htinsr  the  roofs,  throwinor  eaves  and 
niches  into  strong  shadow,  gleaming 
upon    yellow  bowls  and  dishen.  upon 
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gay  calicoes,  upon  cheese  and  sausages, 
on  all  bright  things  displayed  on  the 
open  market-stalls,  and  upon  the  faces 
of  the  maidservants  who  stood  to  be 
hired.  Many  ladies  of  the  town  went 
about  seeking  servants ;  among  themf 
was  Madame  Yerine,  and  the  Russian 
lady  and  Marie  were  with  her.  When 
they  came  in  front  of  Celeste  they  all 
stopped. 

<'  Ah,  what  eyes  I "  said  the  Russian 
lady  —  **  what  simple,  innocent,  trust- 
ful eyes  I    In  these  days  how  rare  !  " 

''  She  is  like  a  flower,"  said  Marie. 

Now,  they  quickly  found  out  that 
Cdleste  knew  very  little  about  the  work 
she  would  have  to  do ;  it  was  because 
of  this  she  had  not  yet  found  a  mis- 
tress. 

^'I  myself  would  delight  to  teach 
her,"  cried  the  Russian  lady. 

*^  And  I,"  cried  Marie.  So  Madame 
Yerine  took  her  home. 

They  taught  Gdleste  many  things. 
Marie  taught  her  to  cook  and  to  sew ; 
the  Russian  lady  taught  her  to  write 
and  to  cypher,  and  was  surprised  at  the 
progress  she  made,  especially  in  writ- 
ing. Celeste  was  the  more  interesting 
to  them  because  there  was  just  a  shade 
of  sadness  in  her  eye.  One  day  she 
told  Marie  why  she  was  sad  ;  it  was  the 
story  of  Feraand,  bow  he  had  used  her 
ill. 

''What  a  shame!"  cried  Marie, 
when  the  brief  facts  were  repeated. 

"  It  is  the  way  of  the  country,"  said 
the  Russian  lady.  ''  These  Swiss  peas- 
ants, who  have  so  fair  a  reputation  for 
sobriety,  are  mercenary  above  all ;  they 
have  no  heart." 

Celeste  lived  with  Madame  Yerine 
for  one  year.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
Madame  Yerine  arose  one  morning  to 
find  the  breakfast  was  not  cooked,  nor 
the  fire  lit.  In  the  midst  of  disorder 
stood  Celeste,  with  flushed  cheeks  and 
startled  eyes,  and  a  letter  in  her  hand. 

"  Ah,  madame,"  she  faltered,  '*  what 
surprise  I  The  letter,  it  is  from  mon- 
sieur the  notary,  who  lives  in  the  mar- 
ket-place, and  to  me,  madame  —  to 
me!'' 

When  Madame  Yerine  took  the  let- 
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ter  she  found  told  tbereiu  that  au  nuiit 
of  Celeste's,  who  had  lived  far  off  in 
the  Jura,  was  dead  and  had  left  to  C^ 
leste  a  little  fortune  of  five  thousand 
francs,  which  was  to  be  paid  to  her 
when  she  was  twenty-one,  or  on  her 
Diarnage  day. 

"  Ah,"  cried  Celeste,  weeping,  "  can 
it  be  Irue  ?    Can  it  be  true  ?  " 

'*  Of  course,  since  monsieur  the  no- 
tary says  so." 

^^  Ah,  roadame  ;  lei  me  run  and  see 
monsieur  the  notary.  Let  me  just  ask 
him,  and  hear  from  his  lips  that  it  is 
true ! " 

So  she  ran  out  into  the  town,  with 
her  apron  over  her  head,  and  Marie 
made  the  breakfast. 

The  Russian  lady  came  down  to  talk 
it  over.  *'The  pretty  child  is  dis- 
traught, and  at  so  smaU  a  piece  of  good 
fortune  I  "  said  she. 

But  w^hen  Cdleste  came  in  she  was 
more  composed.  "It  is  true,"  she 
said,  with  gentle  joy,  and  she  stood 
before  them  breathless  and  blushing. 

"  It  will  be  three  years  before  you 
are  twenty-one,"  said  Madame  Vcrine  ; 
**  you  will  remain  with  me." 

*'lf  you  please,  madame,  no,"  said 
Celeste,  modestly  casting  down  her 
^yes  ;  "  I  niust  go  to  my  native  vil- 
lage." 

'*  How  1 "  they  cried.  **  To  whom 
will  you  go  ?  " 

Celeste  blushed  the  more  deeply,  and 
twisted  her  apron.  "I  have  goo<I 
clotlies  ;  I  have  saved  my  year's  wages. 
I  will  put  up  at  the  inn.  The  wife  of 
the  innkeeper  will  be  a  mother  to  me 
now  I  can  pay  for  my  lodging." 

At  which  Madame  Verine  looked  at 
the  Russian  lady,  and  that  lady  looked 
at  her,  and  said  behind  her  hand, 
"Such  a  baby,  and  so  clever  I  It  is 
the  mere  instinct  of  wisdom  ;  it  cannot 
be  called  forethought." 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  all  the 
world  over,  however  carefully  a  mis- 
tress may  guard  her  maidservant,  no 
great  responsibility  is  felt  when  the 
engagement  is  broken.  Madame  Ve- 
rine shrugged  her  shouldei-s  and  got 
another  servant.  Celeste  went  down 
to  her  village.  ^ 


I 


After  that,  when  Marie  walked  in 
the  market-place,  she  used  to  like  to 
look  at  the  notary's  house,  and  at  hini, 
if  she  could  espy  him  in  the  sireeL 
The  house  was  a  fine  one,  and  the 
notary,  in  spite  of  iron-grey  hair  and 
a  keen  eye,  good-looking  ;  but  that 
was  not  why  Marie  was  iutereated  ;  it 
was  because  he  and  his  office  seemed 
connected  with  the  romance  of  life  — 
with  Celeste's  good  fortune.. 

When  summer  days  grew  long,  Ma- 
dame Yerine,  her  friend  and  daughter, 
took  a  day's  holiday,  and  out  of  good 
nature  they  went  to  see  Celeste. 

"Cdleste  lives  like  a  grand  lady 
now,"  cried  the  innkee()er's  wife  on 
being  questioned.  "  She  will  have  me 
take  her  coffee  to  her  in  bed  each 
morning." 

"  The  wages  she  has  saved  will  not 
hold  out  long,"  said  the  visitors. 

"  When  that  is  finished  she  gives  us 
her  note  of  hand  for  the  money  she 
will  get  when  she  is  married.  She  has 
shown  us  the  notary's  letter.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  tidy  sum  she  will  have,  and 
our  son  has  some  thoughts  of  marr}*- 
ing." 

They  saw  Cdleste,  w1k>  was  radiant ; 
they  saw  young  Femand,  who  was  pay- 
ing his  court  to  her.  Tliey  returned 
home  satisfied. 

It  was  not  long  after  that  when  one 
morning  Celeste  came  into  Madame 
Yerine's  house  ;  she  was  weeping  on 
account  of  the  loss  of  some  of  her 
money.  She  had  come  up  to  town,  she 
said,  to  buy  her  wedding  clothes,  for 
which  the  notary  had  been  so  good  as 
to  advance  her  a  hundred  francs,  but 
her  pocket  had  been  picked  in  the 
tniin.  The  money  was  gone  —  quite 
gone  —  alas  I 

So  tearful  was  she  that  they  lent  her 
some  money  —  not  much,  but  a  little. 
Then  she  dried  her  eyes,  and  said  she 
would  also  get  some  things  on  credit, 
promising  to  pay  in  a  month,  for  it  was 
then  she  was  to  be  married.  At  the 
end  of  the  day  she  came  back  gaily  to 
show  her  treasures. 

**  When  the  rejoicings  of  your  wed- 
ding are  over,"  said  Madame  Yerine. 
^'■imd  vour  Uusbuad  brings  you  to  town 
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to  daini  Uie  money,  you  may  stay  here 
ill  the  upper  room  of  this  house -r- it  is 
ao  invitation." 

In  a  month  came  the  wedding  pair, 
joyful  and  blooming.  The  Bussian 
lady  made  them  a  supper.  They 
lodged  in  an  attic  room  that  Madame 
Yerine  rented.  In  the  morning  Uiey 
went  out,  dressed  in  their  best,  to  see 
the  notary. 

An  hour  later  Madame  Yerine  sat  in 
her  little  salon.  The  floor  was  of  pol- 
ished wood  ;  it  shone  in  the  morning 
light ;  so  did  all  the  polished  curves  of 
tlie  ehairs  and  cabinets.  Marie  was 
practising  exercises  on  the  piano. 

They  heard  a  heavy  step  on  the  stair. 
The  bridegroom  came  into  the  room, 
agitated,  unable  to  ask  permission  to 
enter.  He  strode  across  the  floor  and 
sat  down  weakly  before  the  ladies. 

They  thought  he  had  been  drinking 
wine,  but  this  was  not  so,  although  his 
eye  was  bloodshot  and  his  voice  un- 
steady. 

"  Can  you  believe  it  I  "  he  cried, 
**  the  notary  never  wrote  the  letter  ; 
there  was  no  aunt ;  there  is  no 
money  I " 

^*  It  is  incredible,''  said  Madame 
Yerine,  and  then  there  was  a  pause  of 
great  astonishment. 

"  It  is  impossible  I  "  cried  the  Rus- 
sian  lady,  who  had  come  in. 

^^It  is  true,"  said  the  bridegroom 
hoarsely  ;  and  he  wept. 

And  now  Celeste  herself  came  into 
the  house.  She  came  within  the  room, 
and  looked  at  the  ladies,  who  stood 
with  hands  upraised,  and  at  her  weep- 
ing husband.  If  you  have  ever  enticed 
a  rosy-faced  child  to  bathe  in  the  sea, 
and  seen  it  stand  half  breathless,  half 
terrified,  yet  trying  hard  to  bo  brave, 
you  know  just  the  expression  that  was 
oil  the  face  of  the  child-like  deceiver. 
With  baby-like  courage  she  smiled 
upon  them  all. 

Now  the  next  person  who  entered 
the  room  was  the  notary  himself.  He 
was  a  gentleman  of  manners ;  he 
bowed  with  great  gallantry  to  the 
ladies,  not  excepting  Celeste. 

'<8he  is  a  child,  and  has  had  no 
chance  to  learn  the  arts  of  cunning," 


cried  the  Russian  lady,  who  had  thought 
that  she  knew  the  world. 

The  notary  bowed  to  her  in  particu- 
lar. ^'  Maulame,  the  true  artist  is  born, 
not  made." 

Then  he  looked  at  Celeste  again. 
There  were  two  kinds  of  admiration  in 
his  glance  —  one  for  her  face,  the  other 
for  her  cleverness.  He  looked  at  the 
weeping  hu^l^^nd  with  no.  admiration 
at  all,  but  the  purpose  in  his  mind  was 
steady  as  his  clear  grey  eye,  unmoved 
by  emotion. 

'^  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  walk  so 
far,"  said  he,  *'  to  tell  this  young  man 
what,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  have  men- 
tioned when  he  was  at  my  office.  Hap- 
pily, the  evil  can  be  remedied.  It  is 
the  law  of  our  land  that  if  the  fortune^ 
has  been  misrepresented!  a  divorce 
can  be  obtained." 

Celeste's  courage  vanished  with  her 
triumph.  She  covered  her  face.  The 
husband  had  turned  round  ;  he  was 
looking  eagerly  at  the  notary  and  at  his 
cowering  bride. 

**  Ah,  Heaven  I "  cried  the  two  ma- 
trons, **  must  it  be  ?  " 

"  I  have  walked  so  far  to  advise," 
said  the  notaiy. 

All  this  time  Marie  was  sitting  upon 
the  piano-stool ;  she  had  turned  it  half- 
way round  so  that  slie  could  look  at  the 
people.  She  was  not  pretty,  but,  as 
the  morning  light  struck  full  upon  her 
face,  she  had  tlie  comeliness  that  youth 
and  health  always  must  liave  ;  and 
more  than  that,  there  was  the  light  of 
a  beautiful  soul  shining  through  her 
eyes,  for  Marie  was  gentle  and  submis- 
sive, but  her  mind  and  spirit  were  also 
strong  ;  the  individual  character  that 
had  grown  in  silence  now  began  to 
assert  itself  with  all  the  beauty  of  a 
new  thing  in  the  world.  Marie  had 
never  acted  for  herself  before. 

She  began  to  sponk  to  the  notary 
simply,  eagerly,  as  one  who  could  no 
longer  keep  silence. 

^'  It  would  be  wrong  to  separate 
them,  monsieur." 

Madame  Yerine  chid  Marie  ;  the 
notary,  no  doubt  just  because  he  was  a 
man  and  polite,  answered  her. 

'*This  brave  young  fellow  docs  not 
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deserve  to  be  thus  fooled.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  lend  him  my  aid  to  extricate 
himself." 

**He  does  deserve  it,"  cried  Marie. 
'^  Long  ago  he  pretended  to  have  love 
for  her,  just  for  the  pleasure  of  it, 
when  he  had  not — that  is  worse  than 
pretending  to  have  money  I  And  in 
any  case,  it  is  a  wicked  law,  monsieur, 
that  would  grant  a  divorce  when  they 
are  married,  and  —  look  now  —  left  to 
himself  he  will  forgive  her,  but  he  is 
catching  at  what  you  say.  You  have 
come  here  to  tempt  him  I  You  dare 
not  go  on,  monsieur  I  " 

'^  Dare  not,  mademoiselle  ?  "  said 
the  notary,  with  a  superior  air. 

'^  No,  monsieur.  Think  of  what  the 
good  God  and  the  holy  saints  would 
say  I  This  poor  girl  has  brought  much 
punishment  on  herself,  but  —  ah, 
monsieur,  think  of  the  verdict  of 
Heaven  I  " 

*^  Mademoiselle,"  said  the  notary 
haughtily,  '*  I  was  proposing  nothing 
but  justice ;  but  it  is  no  affair  of 
mine."  And  with  that  he  went  out 
brusquely  —  very  brusquely  for  a  gen- 
tleman of  such  polite  manners. 

'*  I  am  astonished  at  you,  Marie," 
said  Madame  Yerine.  This  was  true, 
but  it  was  meant  as  a  reproach. 

'^  She  is  beside  herself  with  compas- 
sion," said  the  Russian  lady,  <'  but  that 
is  just  what  men  of  the  world  despise 
most." 

Then  Marie  went  to  her  room  weep- 
ing, and  the  two  ladies  talked  to 
Celeste  till  her  soft  face  had  hard  lines 
about  the  mouth  and  her  eyes  were 
defiant.  Young  Fernand  slipped  out 
and  went  again  to  the  market-place. 

^*  I  come  to  ask  your  aid,  monsieur 
the  notary." 

"  I  do  not  advise  you." 

*'  But,  monsieur,  to  whom  else  can  I 
apply  ?  " 

^<  I  am  too  busy,"  said  the  notary. 

Fernand  and  Celeste  walked  back  to 
their  village,  hand  in  hand,  both  down- 
cast, both  peevish,  but  still  together. 

Now  the  notary  was  not  what  might 
be  called  a  bad  man  himself,  but  he 
believed  that  the  world  was  very  bad. 
He  had  seen  much  to  confirm  thi;*  be- 


lief, and  had  not  looked  in  the  right 
place  to  find  any  facts  that  would  con- 
tradict it.  This  belief  had  made  him 
hard  and  sometimes  even  dishonest  in 
his  dealings  with  men  ;  for  what  is  the 
use  of  being  good  in  a  world  that  can 
neither  comprehend  goodness  nor  ad- 
mire it?  On  the  whole,  the  notary 
was  much  better  satisfied  with  himself 
than  with  human  nature  around  him, 
although,  if  he  had  only  known  it,  he 
himself  had  grown  to  be  the  reflex  — 
the  image  as  in  a  mirror  —  of  what  he 
thought  other  men  were ;  it  is  always 
so.  There  was  just  this  much  truth  in 
him  at  the  bottom  of  his  scorn  and 
grumbling  —  he  flattered  himself  that 
if  he  could  see  undoubted  virtue  he 
couki  admire  it ;  and  there  was  in  him 
that  possibility  of  grace. 

After  he  left  Madame  Yerine's  door 
he  thought  with  irritation  of  the  girl 
who  had  rebuked' him.  Then  he  began 
to  remember  that  she  was  only  a 
woman  and  very  young,  and  she  had 
appealed  to  his  heart  —  ah,  yes,  he  had 
a  heart.  After  all,  he  was  not  sure  but 
that  her  appeal  was  charming.  Then 
he  thought  of  her  with  admiration. 
This  was  not  the  result  of  Marie^s 
words  —  words  in  themselves  are  noth- 
ing ;  it  is  the  personality  of  the  speaker 
that  makes  them  live  or  die,  and  per- 
sonality is  strongest  when  nourished 
long  in  virtue  and  silence  and  prayer. 
When  it  came  to  pass  that  the  notary 
actually  did  the  thing  Marie  told  hiro 
to  do,  he  began  to  think  of  her  even 
with  tenderness  in  his  lieart. 

Now  a  very  strange  thing  happened. 
In  about  a  week  the  notary  called  on 
Madame  Yerine  a  second  time ;  he 
greeted  her  with  all  ceremony,  and 
then  he  sat  down  on  a  little  stiff  chair 
and  explained  his  business  in  his  own 
brief,  dry  way. 

Marie  was  not  there.  The  little 
sdUm^  all  polished  and  shining,  gave 
faint  lights  and  shadows  in  answer  to 
every  movement  of  its  inmates.  Ma- 
dame Yeiine,  in  a  voluminous  silk 
gown,  sat  all  attention,  looking  at  the 
notary  ;  she  thought  he  was  a  very  fine 
man,  quite  a  great  personage,  and  un- 
doubtedly handsome. 
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uary  and  February,  in  some  districts 
many  of  tlie  starving  people  were  still 
trying  to  reap  some  of  their  ruined 
crops  of  oats,  and  were  bitten  by  the 
frosts,  and  perished  of  weakness,  hun- 
ger, and  cold.  The  sheep  and  oxen 
died  in  thousands  ;  the  prices  of  every- 
thing amongst  a  people  that  had  noth- 
ing rose  rapidly  to  famine  pitch,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  rural  population 
was  destroyed  by  want  and  disease. 
During  these  *'  ill  years,"  as  starvation 
stared  the  people  in  the  face,  the  in- 
stincts of  self-preservation  at  times 
mastered  all  other  feelings,  and  even 
natural  affection  became  extinct  in  men 
and  women  forced  to  prowl  and  fight 
for  food. like  wild  beasts.  Some  in  the 
north  sold  their  children  to  the  planta- 
tions for  provisions  ;  ^  men  struggled 
with  their  sisters  for  a  morsel  of  oat 
bannock  ;  and  many  were  so  weak  and 
dispirited  that  they  had  neither  heart 
nor  strength  to  bury  their  dead.  A 
man  is  seen  carrying  the  corpse  of  his 
father  on  his  back  half  way  to  the 
churchyard,  and  then  throwing  it  down 
at  a  farmer's  door,  exclaims,  ^'  X  can 
carry  it  no  farther ;  for  God's  sake 
bury  the  body  or  put  it  if  you  like  on 
the  dyke  of  your  kail-yard  to  keep  out 
the  sheep  I  "  *  On  the  road  were  seen 
dead  men  with  a  morsel  of  raw  flesh 
in  their  mouths,  and  dying  mothers 
with  starved  infants  which  sucked  at 
the  cold,  dry  breasts  ;  while  numbers 
dreading  lest  their  bodies  should  lie 
exposed,  crawled,  when  they  felt  the 
approach  uf  death,  to  the  kirkyard  that 
they  might  have  a  better  chance  of 
being  buried  when  they  died.  In  these 
very  churchyards,  —  which  from  their 
too  abundant  replenisliing,  were  the 
old  fertile  spots  in  the  land,  —  might  be 
seen  old  and  young  struggling  together 
for  the  nettles,  docks,  and  grass  in 
spring,  and  in  summer  they  gathered 
greedily  the  loathed  snails  and  stored 
them  for  the  winter's  use.  Even  in 
the  streets  of  towns,  the  starving  fell 
down  and  died.  ''Through  the  long 
continuance  of    these  manifold   judg- 


^' Madame,"  began  he,  '^I  am,  as 
you  know,  at  middle  age,  yet  a  bache- 
lor, and  the  reason,  to  be  plain  with 
you,  is  that  I  have  not  believed  in 
women.  Pardon  me,  I  would  not  be 
rude,  but  I  am  a  business  man.  I 
have  no  delusions  left,  yet  it  has  oc- 
curred to  me  that  a  young  woman  who 
would  make  the  lives  of  the  saints  her 
rule  of  life  —  I  do  not  believe  in  such 
things  myself,  but in  short,  ma- 
dame,  I  ask  for  your  daughter  in  mar- 
riage." 

He  said  it  as  if  he  was  doing  quite  a 
kind  thing,  as,  indeed,  he  thought  he 
was.  Madame  Yeriue  thought  so  too, 
and  with  great  astonishment,  and  even 
«ome  apologies,  gave  away  her  daugh- 
ter with  grateful  smiles. 

Marie  was  married  to  the  notary,  and 
he  made  her  very  happy.  At  first  she 
was  happy  because  he  had  good  man- 
ners and  she  had  such  a  loving  heart 
that  she  loved  liim.  After  a  few  years 
he  found  out  that  she  was  too  good  for 
him,  and  then  he  became  a  better  man. 

L.  DOUGALL. 


From  The  Soottish  Review. 

SURAL   SCOTLAND    IN   THE    FIRST   HALF 
OF  LAST  CENTURY. 

The  eighteenth  century  opened  in 
Scotland  with  dark  and  dismal  pros- 
pects. From  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other  of  its  population  of  one  mil- 
lion one  hundred  thousand  the  poorer 
classes  were  in  misery,  hunger,  and  in 
the  shadow  of  death.  The  seasons 
since  August,  1696,  had  been  seasons 
of  blight  and  famine  ;  and  memories  of 
ihese  *'  dark  years  "  or  "  ill  years  "  —  as 
they  were  significantly  called  —  lin- 
gered in  the  popular  mind  for  genera- 
tions after.  During  these  disastrous 
times  the  crops  were  blighted  by 
•easterly  ^Miaars"  or  mists,  by  sunless 
drenching  summers,  followed  by  early 
bitter  frosts  and  snow  iu  autumns.  For 
seven  years  this  calamitous  weather 
continued  —  the  corn  never  ripeninsr, 
and  the  green  withered  grain  being 
shorn  in  December  amidst  the  pouring 
rain  or  storms  of  snow.    Even  iu  Jan- 


>  Stat.  Aco.  of  Scot.,  1796.     Monquidder.    Kil- 
mair  Easter,  vi.,  190. 
s  SUt.  Aco.  of  Scot.,  Kilsyth,  zriii.,  p.  802. 
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menU,^'^  says  the  most  pious,  credu- 
lous, UDgrauiroatical  but  occasioually 
accurate  bistoriau,  Patrick  Walker, 
^'deaths  and  burials  were  so  common 
that  the  living  wearied  of  the  burying 
of  the  dead.  I  have  seen  corpses 
drawn  on  sleds,  many  neither  having 
coflSns  nor  winding  sheets.  I  was  one 
of  four  who  carried  the  corpse  of  a 
young  woman  a  mile  of  way,  and  when 
we  came  to  the  grave  an  lionest  man 
came  and  said :  '  You  must  go  and 
help  me  to  bury  my  son  ;  he  is  lien 
dead  these  two  days,  otherwise  I  will 
be  obliged  to  bury  him  in  my  own 
yard.'  We  went  and  there  were  eight 
of  us  had  two  miles-  to  catry  the  corpse 
of  this  young  man,  many  neighbors 
looking  on,  but  none  to  help.  I  was 
credibly  informed  that  in  the  north  two 
sisters  on  a  Monday's  morning  were 
found  carrying  the  corpse  of  their 
brother  with  bearing  ropes,  none  offer- 
ing to  help.  I  have  seen  some  walking 
about  till  the  sun-setting,  and  to- 
morrow about  six  o'clock  in  the  sum- 
mer's morning  found  dead  —  their  head 
lying  on  their  hands,  .  .  .  and  mice 
and  rats  having  eaten  a  great  part  of 
their  hands  and  arms."  The  poor  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century 
were  not  interred  in  coffins,  but  were 
merely  carried  in  the  parish  coffin,  and 
in  those  ^*  dark  years  "  the  bottom  of 
the  public  ^^kist"  was  on  hinges  to 
allow  the  bodies  to  be  dropped  more 
expeditiously  into  the  shallow  graves. 
A  grim  light  is  cast  on  those  times  by 
quaint  contemporary  Kirk-Session  Rec- 
ords, such  as  those  of  Cull  en  :  *  *'  1699, 
8tli  May,  George  Stevenson,  offischer, 
for  making  poor  folk's  graves,  lis.  6d., 
[t.e.  Scots  =  2«.  stg.].  10th  July,  given 
to  the  bedall  for  burying  several  poor 
who  died  of  the  famine  and  brought 
dead  to  the  churchyard,  15«.  7th  Au- 
gust :  given  to  the  officer  for  burying 
some  poor  objects  dyed  through  scarcity, 
6«."  Of  those  who  survived  the  hor- 
rors of  starvation,  many  *'  poor  ob- 
jects"  died  of  diseases  which  hung«r 
bad  engendered. 
The    scenes    of    continued    misery 

1  Biograph.  PrMl>7tec  U.,  M. 

t  OrmiBOiid*!  Hist,  of  OuUen,  p.  13S. 


roused  the  ever  alert  superstitioua 
feelings  of  the  people,  who  of  course^ 
discerned  in  the  misty  springs,  the 
sunless  summers,  the  disastrous  au- 
tumns, and  pitiless  winters,  with  pix>- 
longed  intense  frosts  and  deep  snows^ 
tokens  of  divine  wrath  on  a  baicksliding 
generation,  and  with  vigilant  piety 
they  found  special  evidence  of  God'a 
judgment  in  the  miseries  which  overv 
took  farmers  in  low-lying  fertile  dis- 
tricts who  had  raised  the  price  of  pix>- 
visions  and  were  therefore  looked  upon 
as  cariion  crows  who  had  fattened  on 
the  poor.  Imaginative  memories  could 
recall  the  prophetic  utterances  of  great 
covenanting  leaders,  which  w«re  in^ 
vested  with  those  circumstantial  details 
with  which  people  adorn  inspired  word* 
remembered  after  long  years.  Had  not 
the  godly  Donald  Cargill,  as  be  stood 
upon  the  green  braes  of  Upper  Bank* 
side  in  Clydesdale,  in  May,  1661,  not 
only  foretold  his  own  end,  but  alsa 
prophesied  to  his  awe -struck  audience  r 
"*■  You  shall  see  cleanness  of  teeth  and 
many  a  blue  pale  face,  which  shall  put 
thousands  to  their  graves  in  Scotland 
with  unheard-of  natures  of  fluxes  and 
fevers  and  otherwise,*  and  there  shall 
be  great  distress  in  the  land  and  wrath 
upon  this  people  ? "  Did  not  the 
sainted  Master  Alexander  Peden  fore- 
tell like  troubles  when  he  proclaimed 
that  '*  so  long  as  the  lads  are  on  the 
hills  and  in  glens  an<l  caves  [that  is,  so 
long  as  the  persecution  lasted]  you  will 
have  bannocks  o'er  night,  but  if  ever 
they  are  beneath  the  beild  of  the  brae 
you  will  have  clean  teeth  and  many  a 
black  pale  face  in  Scotland ; "  yea» 
^'you  shall  not  have  freedom  to  walk 
for  dead  corpses  ?  "  ^  None  dared  to 
doubt  the  inspiration  and  authenticity 
of  such  portentous  prophecies  as  these. 
During  the  height  of  the  scarcity^ 
the  Council  allowed  foreign  grain  free 
into  the  ports,  while  prohibition  wa» 
given  to  any  exportation  of  grain, 
which  was  surely  a  superfluous  order. 
Officers  searched  out  all  stored  sup- 
plies, and  exposed  them  for  sale  at 
fixed  prices.    Every  owner  of  grain  waa 

»  Wftlker*!  Bk]«.  PrMby.,  U.  M. 
«  Wodiow'j  Anatoeto,  U.  m. 
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forced  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of 
his  slock  to  thresh  all  the  grain  in  his 
girnels  —  not  to  sell  a  stone  as  it  was 
brought  along  the  road.  Fierce  denun- 
ciations were  uttered  by  the  Church, 
and  severe  punishment  was  dealt  by 
magistrates  on  all  forestallers,  whose 
conduct  was  regarded  with  hoiTor  by 
a  generation  possessed  of  erroneous 
notions  of  political  economy,  but  with 
very  shrewd  notions  of  human  nature. 
Commands  were  read  from  pulpits  and 
procimiued '  at  market  crosses  stating 
the  maximum  cost  at  which  grain  was 
to  be  sold,  on  pain  of  prosecution  as 
"  occurrers  "  or  usurers.  The  people 
looked  on  those  men  with  detestation, 
and  stories  were  long  after  told  of 
farmers  who  had  kept  grain  rotting  till 
it  rose  to  famine  pnce,  and  had  sent 
to  prison  starving  children  for  taking 
kail  from  their  yards,  who  themselves 
by  divine  judgment  were  reduced  to 
destitution,  and  forced  to  beg  for  meat 
at  the  doors  of  those  they  once  had  left 
to  starve.  To  mitigate  the  distress  the 
Church  appointed  days  of  solemn  fast 
and  humiliation  because  of  Sabbath 
breaking,  drunkenness,  and  the  general 
and  particular  iniquities  which  had 
brought  this  divine  wrath  on  the  land, 
and  with  moi*e  practical  effect  they 
recommended  cheerful  and  liberal 
'^collections  for  the  indigent  in  each 
parish." 

Fletcher  of  Saltoun's  well-known 
picture  of  the  destitution  of  Scotland 
has  usually  been  regarded  as  the  over- 
charged description  of  a  splenetic  man  ; 
but  it  is  usually  ignored  that  at  the 
time  he  wrote  (1698)  and  for  many 
years  after,  liis  description  was  only 
too  accurate.^  We  may  treat  his  sug- 
gestion of  making  slaves  of  the  beggars 
as  a  sardonic  whim  ;  but  we  cannot 
treat  as  an  exaggeration  his  account  of 
the  people  —  of  **the  two  hundretl 
thousand  beggars  *  begging  from  door 
to  door,'  of  the  wild,  demoralized  state 
in  which  poverty  and  houselessness 
had  driven  families  to  live,  of  *lhe 
thousands  of  our  people  who  are  at  this 
day  dying  for  want  of  food.'  " 

t  Second  DiMOune  AiTaln  of  Sootland,  p.  106-8. 


So  disastrous  were  these  *'  ill  years  " 
to  the  rural  population  that  we  read  of 
parishes  in  Mid-Lotliiau  where  ihree 
hundred  out  of  nine  hundred  pei-sons 
died,  of  parishes  in  the  North  where 
out  of  sixteen  families  on  one  farm  no 
less  than  thiileen  perished,^  and  of  an 
estate  which  gave  work  to  one  hundred 
and  nineteen  persons,  where  only  three 
families  (including  the  proprietors) 
ourvived,  of  districts  once  thickly  pop- 
ulated where  '•*'  not  a  smoke  remained  " 
and  of  villages  which  disappeared  into 
ruins.  Many  parishes  were  reduced  to 
a  half  or  a  third  of  their  inhabitants, 
and  large  farms  deprived  of  their  work- 
ers were  turned  in  after  years  into 
slieep  walks.  The  consequences  of 
these  "  dark  years  "  were  far  reaching 
and  lasting.  Great  tracts  of  countty 
which  had  been  under  cultivation  were 
quickly  covered  with  heather,  as  if  they 
had  never  been  under  the  plough,  and 
much  of  this  was  unreclaimed  eighty 
years  after.  As  tenants  had  been 
driven  to  destitution  and  landlords  to 
debt,  there  were  no  means  of  replen- 
ishing the  farms,  nor  money  to  rent 
them,  although  landlords  in  despair 
offered  a  team  of  oxen  or  milk  cows  to 
induce  men  to  take  the  land.  In  Aber- 
deenshire many  persons  who  left  the 
land  entered  into  stocking  factories^ 
crowds  left  the  country,  especially  from 
Ayrshire  and  Galloway,  and  settled  in 
Ireland,  while  beggars  swarmed  in 
legions  through  village  and  town.* 

In  this  country,  whenever  seasons 
were  bad  and  crops  blighted,  the  peas- 
antry were  always  xlriven  to  exlreiaity . 
Years  of  dearth  came  often,  and,  as  in 
1709,  1740,  1760,  there  was  famine. 
Many  were  the  causes  of  their  miser- 
able conditions,  which  are  easy  to  indi- 
cate. But  one  of  the  most  important 
was  tlie  barbarous  mode  of  agriculture. 
When  we  consider  the  style  of  farming, 
the  utter  ignorance  of  and  prejuclice 
against  every  rational  method  of  culti- 
vation, we  can  easily  underatand  how 
farmers  were  unable  to  bear  up  against 

>  Walker's  Biog.  Pres.  SUt.  Aoct.  Soot.  Du(- 
bin.    KUmuir  BMter. 

»  Rnbertson"8  Gen.  View  of  Agric,  p.  80.  Colt- 
new  Coll.    Pallerton*g  Survey  of  Ayrshire,  p.  82. 
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bftd  seasons j  and. even,  in  good  seasons 
could  not  produce  sufficient  food  for 
the  population.  We  feel  also  no  sur- 
prise that  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  should 
say  that  these  unproductive  soils  were 
rack-re nte<l  at  2«.  6(2.  to  Is.  an  acre. 

The  land  attached  to  each  farm  was 
divided  into  *' infield "  and  "outfield." 
That  nearest  the  house  was  the 
"croft"  or  "infield,"  to  which  the 
tenant  devoted  all  his  care.  Although 
manure  from  towns  was  so  little  val- 
ued that  it  was  flung  into  the  nearest 
river,  whatever  manure  was  used  was 
put  on  the  infield  —  to  improve  which 
the  farmer  would  even  unthatch  his 
peat-smoked  hut,  and  make  the  soil  so 
rank  that  it  was  luxuriant  in  weeds. 
Here  was  sown  a  constant  rotation  of 
two  years,  one  year  being  oats  and  the 
next  year  barley,  while  in  some  places, 
as  in  Galloway,  the  croft  grew  nothing 
but  here  or  barley  without  intermission 
every  third  ridge  receiving  annually  all 
the  manure. 

Six  times  larger  than  the  "infield" 
was  the  "outfield,"  which  was  either 
put  perpetually  into  oats  or  for  three 
years  successively,  when  alternate  parts 
of  it  lay  for  another  three  or  four  years 
fallow,  acquiiing  a  "  natural  grass  "  of 
weeds,  moss,  nettles,  and  thistles,  on 
which  the  cattle  fed.  Although  some 
land  was  cultivated  till  it  produced  only 
two  seeds  for  every  one  sown,  the  third 
year  was  called  the  "  wersh  crop,"  be- 
ing wretched  in  quantity  and  quality.^ 

Still,  however,  people  clung  to  their 
ancient  system,  and  their  faith  was  em- 
balmed in  one  of  those  popular  wise 
saws  which  preserve  so  much  popular 
folly:  — 

If  land  be  three  years  out  and  three  years 

In, 
'Twill  keep  in  good  heart  till  the  deil  grow 

blin\ 

As  there  were  neither  dykes  nor  hedges 
between  field  and  field  or  farm  and 
farm,  when  the  harvest  began  and 
when  the  cereals  were  young,  the  cattle 
were  tethered  or  herded,  aiul  when  the 
harvest  was  past,  i\\%  cattle  wandered 
over  all  the  place  till  the  land  became 

.  *  Ut»*i  Agric  of  DombMrUuMjUre,  p.  47. 


one  dirty  common.  The  outfield  was 
thus  left  utterly  unmannred,  for  the 
cattle  were  not  confined  to  the  fields 
after  harvest,  while  before  the  harvest 
they  were  folded  at  nights  to  preserve 
the  crops,  and  the  sheep  were  folded 
all  winter  to  preserve  their  lives.  The 
grain  grown  was  of  the  poorest  kind, 
which  had  been  abandoned  eveiywhcre 
but  in  Scotland.  It  was  the  grey  oats, 
which,  at  its  best,  gave  increase  of  only 
three  seeds  for  one  ;  and  here,  which, 
although  the  least  nutritious  of  barley, 
was  believed  the  only  sort  that  would 
flourish  on  the  soil.  The  horses  and 
oxen,  fed  in  winter  on  straw,  boiled 
chafE,  or  mashed  whins,  were  so  weak 
and  emaciated  that  when  yoked  to  the 
plough  in  spring  they  fell  in  the  bogs 
and  furrows,  and  neighbors  were  sum- 
moned to  rnise  them  on  their  legs ; 
although  to  fit  them  thoroughly  for 
their  work,  they  had  been  previously 
bled  by  a  skilful  hand.'  They  were 
yoked  to  enormous  unwieldy  ploughs, 
which,  being  made  of  wood  (except  the 
coulter  and  share),  could  be  made  in  a 
forenoon  for  a  shilling.  This  plough 
was  drawn  by  four  meagre  oxen  and 
two  horses,  like  shelties,  or  by  eight 
oxen,  two  or  three  abreast.  As  they 
dragged  it  along,  a  band  of  men  at- 
tended to  keep  them  moving.  One 
man  held  the  plough,  requiring  to  be 
strong  enough  to  bear  the  shock  of  col' 
lision  with  "sit-fast"  stones  ;  another 
(selected  for  his  skill  in  stimulative 
whistling)  as  "gad-man,"  was  armed 
with  a  long  pole  to  clear  the  board  ;  a 
third  led  the  team,  walking  backwards 
in  order  to  stop  them  when  the  plough 
banged  against  a  frequent  boulder  ;  and 
yet  a  fourth  advanced  in  front  with  a 
triangular  spade  to  "  mend  the  land " 
and  fill  up  the  hollows.  With  this 
huge  corUge  a  plough  scratched  half  an 
acre  per  day.  The  harrows,  made  en- 
tirely of  wood,  were  in  some  districts 
dragged  by  the  tails  of  horses,  until  the 
barbarous  custom  was  condemned  by 
the  Privy  Council.  These  wooden  har- 
rows, made  at  the  cost  of  7d.,  were  in 

s  Agrio.  of  Forfanhire,  by  Dempster,  p.  X 
Pratt's  Buohan,  pp.  17,  76.  Pariih  of  Carluke,  p. 
239. 
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high  esteem,  from  its  being  thouglit  the 
iron  pins  could  not  possibly  produce  a 
good  crop*  The  harness  consisted  of 
collars  and  saddles  of  straw,  and  ropes 
either  made  of  hair  cut  from  horses^ 
tails  or  made  of  rushes  from  which  the 
pith  was  stripped.^ 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  obstacle  to 
agriculture  was  the  almost  universal 
system  of  "  run-rig,"  a  relic  of  the 
mediseval  system  nearly  obsolete  in 
£n«]^land.  Each  field  was  divided  into 
separate  '^  rigs,"  which  were  farmed 
by  different  tenants.  One  small  field 
might  be  divided  into  an  occupancy  of 
from  four  to  eight  persons  eacb,  and  a 
farm  with  a  combined  rental  of  £50 
might  have  eighteen  tenants,  amongst 
whom  the  land  might  be  divided  by  lot 
each  year  or  put  up  to  auction.  The 
fanners  had  their  houses  clustered 
together,  so  that  each  township  resem- 
bled a  little  village.  The  ridges,  each 
having  a  different  tenant,  were  often 
about  forty  feet  wide,  very  crooked, 
and  very  high.  *  Only  the  crown  of 
the  ridge,  which  was  full  of  stones, 
was  ploughed,  and  half  the  width  was 
taken  up  with  ^'baulks,"  or  open 
spaces,  filled  with  briars,  nettles, 
stones,  and  water.  The  quarrels  and 
misunderstandings  which  arose  be- 
tween the  tenants,  were  incessant  and 
violent.  As  no  operation  could  com- 
mence without  mutual  help  with  horses 
and  men,  they  required  to  be  agreed  as 
to  the  day  and  hour  of  beginning  work, 
the  times  and  mode  of  ploughing,  sow- 
ing, aud  reaping.  But  as  each  had  his 
own  obstinate  opinion  on  each  of  these 
matters,  the  bickering  might  cause  the 
delay  of  weeks  before  all  consented  to 
work  together,  and,  if  possible,  to  spite 
each  other.  So  jealous  were  they,  that 
each  man  made  his  own  rig  as  high 
as  possible,  so  that  none  of  the  soil 
should  be  carried  by  rain  to  his  neigh- 
bor's ground,  and  consequently  the 
furrows  were  left  quite  bare,  and  the 
soil  accumulated  on  the  top  was  never 

.  s  Aiulenon's  Surrey  of  Agrio.,  p.  26.  Hist.  Gal- 
loway, ii.,  ohap.  T.    S.  S.  A.  Gigha. 

s  History  of  Dumbartonshire,  p.  15.  Fullarton's 
Survey  of  Ayrshire,  p.  41.  Robertson's  Surrey  of 
South  Dietriots  of  Perth,  p.  118. 


Stirred  deeper  than  the  shallow  plough- 
share could  scrape.'  How  could  any 
waste  land  be  reclaimed  under  this 
system  ?  If  one  man  dared  to  culti- 
vate any  neglected  bit  of  ground,  the 
others  at  once  denounced  him  for  in- 
fringing their  right  of  grazing  on  the 
outfields.  Having  no  lease  he  had  no 
motive  to  improve  the  soil,  for  next 
year  his  land  might  pass  to  other 
hands.  He  could  not  store  hay  for  his 
cattle,  for  the  instant  the  harvest  was 
over  the  whole  laud  became  open  pas- 
turage for  the  whole  township.^  Yet 
in  spite  of  its  absurdity,  so  devoted 
were  the  people  to  the  run-rig,  or 
"  stuck-run-way  "  plan,  that  if  twenty 
fields  were  offered  to  twenty  fanners, 
they  would  prefer  a  twentieth  share  in 
each  of  twenty  fields  rather  than  have 
a  field  each  to  themselves. 

Let  us  look  at  the  customs  regarding 
times  and  seasons  for  farming  opera- 
tions, and  see  how  every  practice  con- 
spired to  damage  agriculture.  It  was 
not  permissible  to  begin  ploughing 
operations  till  spring,  as  the  undrnincd 
soil  was  too  wet  to  allow  it  earlier. 
No  farmer  would  yoke  a  plough  till 
Candlemas,  and  many  would  not  begin 
till  the  lOtli  of  March  —  having  a  pro- 
found reverence  for  days  and  seasons 
in  agriculture,  though  a  perfect  horror 
of  them  in  religion.^  In  consequence 
the  wretched  oats  were  not  sown  till 
March  or  April  up  to  the  close  of  the 
century,  and  it  was  often  May  before 
the  "  bigg "  or  four-rowed  barley  was 
put  into  the  ground.  In  days  when 
the  soil  and  the  minds  of  the  farmers 
were  equally  barren  and  uncultivated, 
everything  was  ruled  by  ancient  cus- 
toms. Greatly  they  believed  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  elders,  which  pronounced 
that  '^  it  is  not  too  late  to  sow  when  the 
leaves  of  the  ash  cover  the  pyot's 
(magpie's)  nest"  —  which  was  in  the 
month  of  June.^    Some  protested  that 

•  Stat.  Aoct.  Soot.  Kilwinning.  Surrey  of  Bpss- 
shire,  p.  207. 

4  Pennant's  Tour,  ii.  201.  Bobertaon's  Southern 
Districts  of  Perthshire,  pp.  118,  306. 

«  Walker's  Hebrides  and  Highlands,  i.  200.  Mar- 
shalVs  Agri.  Central  Highlands,  p.  48.  Ure's 
Rutherglen.  p.  180. 

«  Marshall's  Agrlc.  of  Oeiikral  Highlands,  p.  iO, 
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if  it  were  sowu  earlier,  it  would  be 
smollieted  by  the  marigolds,  wild  mus- 
tard, aud  thistles  ;  and  all  believed  that 
seed  sowu  before  February  would  be 
killed  by  frost.  lodced  none  was  sown 
till  tlie  first  of  April.  Consequently 
the  grain  —  aud  the  worst  gniin  was 
reserved  for  seed  —  did  not  mature  till 
the  autumn  gales  set  iu.^  It  is  not 
suipiising  that  often  the  grouud  pro- 
duced only  one  aud  a  half  to  two  bolls 
to  the  aci*e  of  outfield,  which  did  not 
rei^ay  the  labor.  Even  in  1750,  in 
Ayrshire,  wlten  the  infield  had  risen  to 
46.,  or  eren  10a.  an  acre,  the  outfield 
let  at  1«.  6(L 

With  a  system  so  atrocious,  which 
left  the  ground  dirty,  undrained,  and 
starved,  it  frequently  happened  that 
the  yield  could  not  supply  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  district,  and  men  rent- 
ing from  foKy  to  one  hundred  acres 
needed  to  buy  meal  for  their  families  in 
summer.*  As  little  else  was  grown 
except  oats,  the  people  were  in  despair 
when  meal  failed  them,  which  occurred 
whenever  bad  seasons  came.  In  such 
straits  they  bled  the  half-starved  cattle 
to  mix  the  blood  with  a  little  meal,  and 
this  barbarous  practice,  which  began  in 
dire  necessity,  was  retained  by  many 
from  taste  and  choice. 

It  was  the  inveterate  sluggishness  of 
the  farmers  which  was  to  blame  for  the 
steillity  of  the  land,  as  well  as  their 
prejudice  against  every  innovation  and 
improvement ;  while  their  pious  fatal- 
ism conveniently  confirmed  and  conse- 
crated •Iheir'- laziness.  They  believed 
that  disease  was  due  to  the  hand  of 
God,  instead  of  want  of  use  of  their 
own  hands.  They  held  that  every  sea- 
son of  famine  was  due  to  Providence 
rather  than  to  their  own  improvidence. 
They  held  that  weeds  were  a  conse- 
quence of  Adam's  fall,  and  that  to  re- 
move docks,  wild  mustard,  and  nettles 
was  to  undo  God's  curse.  They 
threshed  the  corn  with  the  flail,  aud 
winnowed  it  by  throwing  it  up  in  the 
air  '  rather  •  than  •  use  the  '  new«fainr1ed^ 
fanners  Meikle  had  set  up   in    1720, 

1  RuMsU^  Kmigs  of  BAmenyde,  et«.,  p.  4M, 
Ur«*8  DumbartonBhire. 
•  FuUartoB**  Surrey  of  Ayrshlrt,  p.  8. 


because  tliese  were  making  '^devil's 
wind,"  and  contravened  Scripture, 
which  said  'Hhe  wind  bloweth  whei^e 
it  listeth."  Beligious  ordinances  also 
ministered  to  idleness.  When  ^^sacra- 
mental seasons ''  occurred,  and  set  in 
with  their  usual  severity,  the  people 
would  attend  six  commuuioiifl  in  suc- 
cession in  surrounding  parishes.  They 
trudged  over  moor  and  hill,  till  a  place 
with  a  population  of  four  hundred  was 
swelled  with  a  crowd  of  two  thousand, 
who  slept  at  night  in  stables  and  barns, 
or  in  tlie  open  air,  from  Thuifithiy  till 
Tuesday  while  attending  Ihe  ^r  preach- 
ings." Farmers  were  obligetl  to  kill 
sheep  for  the  ministers  ;  to  supply  oats 
for  porridge  and  sowens  to  the  worthy 
communicants  ;  and  to  get  straw  to 
make  beds  for  the  strangers  aud  feed 
their  horses  —  no  light  task  when  grain 
was  barely  enough  for  their  own  fami- 
lies aud  straw  was  too  scanty  for  their 
own  cattle.  Often  the  Kirk  Session 
met  in  prayer  and  perplexity  as  to  how 
to  supply  this  multitude  when  they  had 
too  little  for  themselves.  Tliese  pro- 
tracted holy  days  and  *'  holy  fairs  " 
induced  men  to  desert  their  fields  at 
the  most  critical  periods  of  the,  year, 
leaving  them  to  run  risk  from  ill 
chances  of  weather.  All  these  pro- 
longed pious  exercises,  it  is  obvious, 
could  not  conduce  to  agricultural  prog- 
ress. 

The  rent  of  the  land  appears  very 
small,  being  only  1«.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  an 
acre,  and  rarely  reaching  39.,  even  in 
Ayrsliii-a.  But  though  small  it  was 
exacted  in  ingeniously  vexatious  ways, 
for  it  was  paid  chiefiy  in  kind,  as 
money  was  extremely  scarce  in  Scot- 
land amongst  every  rank.  An  estate 
of  jeSOO  yearly  rental  would  have  only 
j£40  paid  in  silver,  the  rest  being  paid 
in  so  many  bolls  of  meal,  so  many 
sheep,  or  hens,  or  eggs  ;  or  it  mighi  be 
given  in  so  many  days'  shearing  for  the 
hiird,  so  much  butter  and  clieeee.  lo 
Caithness  *  it  was  partly  paid  in  straw 
'**n;fcn5ies,"  or  baskets  f or 'onr^ing'food, 
hair  ropes  for  drawing  p1o«ighft^  aad 
heather  tithers  for  thatching.    The  re* 

*  SUt.  Aco.  Soot.    Bower,  tU.  681. 
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or  uoif  while  the  &eiFViiiit8>  took  aa 
"  knaveship  "  a  forpit  (ouenquarlerof  a 
peck)  out  of  every  boll.  If  the  air  was 
too  calm  for  the  wiudtnill,  too  frosty 
or  too  wet^  the  g^rain  was  kept  so  loug 
in  the  mill  that  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  vermin.  Farmers  were  obliged  to 
carry  their  grain  on  horseback  over 
almost  impassable  roads  to  a  mill 
several  miles  ofif,  though  there  migiit 
be  one  a  stone-throw  from  his  door. 
Some  of  the  old  ^^astrioted"  mills 
were  placed  on  streams  which  con- 
stantly dried  up  in  summer^  and  if  the 
farmer  could  not  wait  till  rain  came  to 
turn  the  wheel  and  sent  his  gmin  to 
another  mill  which  was  working,  ho 
paid  two  multures  —  one  to  tlie  mill 
which  ground  his  coru,  aud  another  to 
the  ^Uhirlled"  mill  that  could  not 
grind  it.^  And  yet  if  the  poor  man 
ventured,  in  despair,  to  sell  his  oats 
unground,  he  was  prosecuted  for  de- 
priving the  miller  of  his  due.  Worse 
to  bear  was  the  insolence  and  negli- 
gence of  these  men,  of  whom  popular 
suspicion  was  inveterate.^  Had  they 
not  side  sleeves  to  secrete  furtive  ex- 
tracts of  meal?  Had  they  not  small 
pokes  hung  to  receive  surreptitious 
snatches  of  grain  from  their  compul- 
sory customers  ?  Had  they  not  un- 
stamped measures  to  receive  the  dues 
which  were  of  dubious  veracity  ?*  The 
miller  could  demand  by  solemn  oath 
an  account  of  every  pea  or  barley  corn 
given  to  the  horse  or  dropped  to  the 
hens.  It  might  be  thought  that  a  sys- 
tem so  iniquitous  as  this  could  not  long 
survive,  and  yet  it  lasted  till  the  end  of 
the  century.  In  some  districts  the 
terms  become  leniently  interpreted, 
but  generally  farmers  were  required 
still  to  bring  all  grindable  corn  and 
even  the  wheat  which  the  mills  were 
unable  to  grind.^  An  authority,*  writ- 
ing in  1795,  declares  that  ^<  what  with 
want  of  water  at  one  time,  and  want 


suit  was  tliat  money  was  scai'ce  with 
the  lairds,  while  food  was  superabuu- 
dant.  This  led  to  prodigality,  waste, 
and  debt.  They  required  huge  grana- 
ries lo  hold  rents  *'  in  kind,"  and  niin- 
istors  had  large  gtrneis  to  contain  their 
stipenils.  It  is  evident  Uiat  the  mas- 
sive hospitality  rife  amongst  landed 
gentry  of  olden  time  was  greatly  owiug 
to  these  exuberant  supplies  of  grain,  of 
mutton,  of  poultry,  and  fish.  It  wtis 
quite  a  relief  to  dispense  tlicm  to  the 
guests  who  filled  their  houses  and 
emptied  their  larders.  Stowart  of 
Appin^  was  said  to  have  received  in 
rent  ah  ox  tor  every  week,  a  goat  or 
sheep  for  every  day  of  the  year,  while 
he  had  fowls,  cheeses,  and  eggs  past  all 
reckoning.  Whatever  the  season  might 
be,  these  *'  kain  "  eggs  and  fowls  must 
be  sent  to  the  '^  b^  house,"  and  every 
egg  was  measured  by  the  lady  who 
gauged  them  with  different  sized  rings 
— those  that  passed  the  firat  being  reck- 
oned twelve  to  the  dozen  ;  but  it  re- 
quired fifteen  of  the  second  size,  and 
eighteen  of  the  third,  to  be  equal  to  a 
dozen. ^  The  poor  tenant  was  com- 
pelled, therefore,  to  keep  a  huge  stock 
of  midden  fowls  which  ate  up  his 
scanty*  crops  and  grain.  Even  worse 
to  endure  were  the  demands  on  the 
time  aud  labor  of  the  tenants  which 
wore  exacted  as  customs.  They  re- 
mind us  of  the  oppressions  borne  by 
the  peasantry  of  France  under  the 
andtn  rigime,  which  stirred  the  fur>' 
of  the  people  against  the  noblesse.  In- 
deed, the  exactions  and  corvees  under 
stay-at-home  lairds  were  liardly  less 
harassing  than  those  under  absentee 
nobles.  One  of  the  worat  hardships 
was  connected  with  multures.  Al- 
most all  the  land  was  *^  thlrlled "  or 
'^  astricted  "  to  particular  mills.  Every 
particle  of  grain  must  be  taken  to  these 
mills,  except  the  seed  corn  ;*  and  for 
his  due  the  miller  exacted  every 
eleventh  peck,  and  In  some  places 
(Dumfriesshire  and  Ross-shire)  ever}* 
eighth  .  peck,  ^whether    it .  was^  ground 

&  Stewsrl'i  SketohM  of  Highlsiidt,  i.  M. 

•  Wight's  Present  State  of  UnslMuulry,  p.  63. 

*  Agrlo.  of   Boss  shire,  p.  123 ;  B.  Johastoae's 
4grio.  of  Dumfries,  pp.  8S-106. 


*  Ure's  Dumbartonshire,  p.  102 ;  Agrio.  of  Boss- 
shire,  p.  121. 

•  Bsrish'Of'Sfaolts,  p.  221. 

•  Bobertson's  Surrey  of  Aberdeenshire,  p.  48 ; 
Stot.  Ace.  Soot.,  Barrie,  It.,  346. 

'  Johnstone's    Dumfrieashire,  App.  43 ;    Web* 
ster's  Agrlo.  of  Oaltoway,  p.  37. 

*  Bobertson'i  Agrie.  In  Aberdeenshire,  p.  48. 
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of  wind  at  auoiher,  I  have  known  in- 
stances of  tliese  persons  being  forced 
to  travel  to  a  distance  of  three  miles  to 
a  mill  three  or  four  times  over,  and  to 
be  employed  nearly  a  whole  week  for 
grinding  half-a-dozen  bolls  of  meal. 
In  short,  there  is  not  in  this  island 
such  a  complete  remain  of  feudal  des- 
potism as  in  the  practice  respecting 
mills  in  Abenleenshire.  I  have  seen 
poor  farmers,  by  vexation  and  despair 
reduced  to  tears  to  su plicate  from  the 
miller  what  they  ought  to  have  de- 
manded from  him."  For  the  miller 
they  were  further  bound  to  drive  mate- 
rial for  repairing  the  mill ;  to  thalch  it ; 
to  carry  the  mill-stones ;  and  to  clean 
the  mill-lead  hnlf  a  mile  long  which  the 
miller's  own  cattle  liad  broken  down. 

Not  less  oppressive  proved  the  ser- 
vices which  the  farmers  were  bound 
to  render  directly  to  their  landlonl. 
They  had  to  till,  manure,  sow,  and 
reap  his  infield,  to  provide  peat  for  his 
fires,  to  thntch  part  of  his  houses,  and 
to  supply  '* summons"  or  straw  and 
heather  ropes  for  fastening  the  roofs 
and  the  stacks.  Thus  burdened,  the 
farmer  expected  no  profits  from  his 
husbandry,  but  just  enough  to  exist 
upon.  All  his  produce  went  according 
to  the  plaintive  saying  into  three 
parts  :  '^  Ane  to  saw,  ane  to  gnaw,  and 
ane  to  pay  the  laird  witim'."  ^ 

What  delayed  progress  still  further 
was  the  difficulty  of  communication 
and  of  conveyance.  The  produce  was 
carried  in  sacks  on  horseback,  or  on 
sledges,  or  (latei  in  century)  on  tum- 
brils, which  were  sledges  on  *' tum- 
bling" wheels  of  solid  wood,  with 
wooden  axle-trees  —  all  revolving  to- 
gether. These  machines  were  often  so 
small  that  in  a  narrow  passage  the 
carter  could  lift  them  bodily,  for  they 
held  little  more  than  a  wheelbarrow.* 
They  had  wheels  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  made  of  three  pieces  of  wood 
pinned  together  like  a  butter  firkin, 
and  which  quickly  wore  out,  and  be- 
came utterly  shapeless,  so  that  a  load  of 
six  hundredweight  was  enormous  for 

t  But.  Am.  Seot..  Bendoehy. 
*  Bart*i  Letters,  1-13 ;  Tour  thro'  Britain  (begun 
byD^eeX^S. 


the  dwarfish  animals  to  drag.  Tet 
even  such  vehicles  were  triumphs  of 
civilization  when  they  came  into  use 
when  the  century  was  young.  Carts 
are  a  later  invention  still,  and  when 
one  in  1723  first  carried  its  tiny  load  of 
coals  from  East  Kilbride  to  Cambus- 
lang,  "crowds  of  people,"  it  is  re- 
corded, "  went  to  see  the  wonderful 
machine ;  they  looked  with  surprise 
aud  returned  with  astonishment."  * 
In  many  parts  of  the  Lowlands  they 
were  not  in  onlinar}'  use  even  till  1760, 
while  in  the  northern  districts  sledges, 
or  creels  on  the  backs  of  women,  were 
chiefly  employed  to  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. The  wretched  condition  of  the 
roads  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  reluc- 
tant adoption  of  carts.^  In  Uie  dryesi 
weather  they  were  unfit  for  carriages, 
and  in  wet  weather  almost  impassable, 
even  for  horses  — deep  in  ruts  of  mire, 
covered  with  stones,  winding  up  heights 
and  down  hills  to  avoid  swamps  and 
bogs.  It  was  this  precarious  state  of 
the  roads  which  obliged  Judges  to 
"  ride  "  on  circuit,  and  a  practice  be- 
gan as  a  physiciU  necessity  was  retained 
as  a  dignified  habit,  so  that  in  1744 
Lord  Dun  resigned  his  judgeship  be- 
cause he  was  no  longer  able  to  *'  ride 
on  circuit."*  It  was  really  useless  to 
introduce  carts  till  the  roads  were  fit 
for  them,  and  even  when  first  used  the 
drivers  had  to  carry  spades  to  fill  the 
ruts  to  allow  the  vehicles  to  advance. 
When  Lord  Cathcart,so  late  as  1753, 
offered  carts  in  Ayrshire  to  his  tenants, 
it  was  because  the  roads  were  exe- 
crable that  few  accepted  them  as  a 
gift.  It  is  true  that  by  law,  from  1719, 
able-bodied  men  in  every  district  were 
enjoined  to  give  six  days  labor  for 
iniproving  the  main  roads  —  hence 
called  ''Statute  Labor  Roads,"  — but 
this  act  was  quietly  ignored,  and  one 
day's  grudging  help  was  the  utmost 
given.  This  occasion  was  called  '*  Par- 
ish Road  Day,"  when  all  the  inhab- 
itants turned  out  for  their  not  too 
exhaustive  labors.* 

*  nre*s  Ratherglen  and  East  KUbride,  p.  197. 

*  Agrie.  of  Forfarshire,  p.  98. 

*  Ramsay's  Scotland  and  Sootsmen,  I.  S8. 

*  CaropbeU*s  Balmerlno. 
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their  will.  It  can  well  be  imagined, 
liow  dreary,  disinal,  and  monotonous, 
tlie  scenery  was  — -  without  wall  or 
hedge,  without  a  tree,  and  hardly  a 
bush  to  diversify  the  view  as  far  21s  the 
eye  could  reach,  gazing  over  the  bleak 
moors  and  marshes.  The  early  at-, 
tempts  of  enterprising  landlords  about 
1715  to  enclose  the  land,  encountered 
determined  opposition,  for  the  people 
were  angry  at  their  right  of  pastur- 
ing their  cattle  in  other  men's  ground 
being  grossly  infringed  ;  the  farmers 
were  suspicious  of  their  rents  being 
niised  ;  and  the  laborers  were  stirred 
at  the  prospect  of  their  occupatitm  as 
herds  being  gone.  Meanwhile  alarm- 
ists declared  that  hedges  would  harbor 
binis  which  would  utterly  devour  the 
grain,  and  that  ^Hliey  would  prevent 
the  circulation  of  the  air  necessary  to 
winnow  the  grain  for  harvest."  *  Self- 
ish motives  and  fantastic  theories  of  all 
sorts  raised  opposition  to  the  Jjuilding 
of  a  dyke  or  the  planting  of  a  hedge.* 
The  rebellion  of  1715  had  left  the  peo- 
ple, especially  in  the  south,  unsettled 
and  unruly,  and  that  spirit  showed 
itself  against  the  landlords  when  they 
began  to  divide  the  land.  In  1725 
great  bands  of  people  attacked  the 
hated  enclosures  in  Kirkcudbright- 
shire and  Wigtonshire.  Armed  with 
pitchforks  and  stakes,  they  set  forth  at 
night  to  spoil  hedges  and  upturn  walls, 
and  when  the  leaders  cried  ^'  ower  wi' 
it,"  down  went  dykes  amidst  exulting 
shouts.  The  military  were  called  out 
and  the  clergy  were  called  in.  The 
General  Assembly  ordered  warnings  to 
be  given  in  every  pulpit  against  the 
levelling  tendencies  of  the  time.  Many 
were  imprisoned,  many  were  trans- 
ported, but  further  improvement  was 
delayed  by  this  revolt  for  a  whole  gen- 
eration. 

While  in  England  during  the  hardest 
winter  the  cattle  survived  unscathed, 
in  Scotland  they  perished  in  thousands 
every  winter,  and  in   severe  seasons 


The  efforts  of  General  Wade  begun 
in  17%,  only  affected  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  in  the  main  Highland  routes, 
but  they  enabled  Captain  Burt  to  re- 
joice in  1739  that  he  travelled  roads 
*'  smooth  as  Constitution  Hill,"  which 
a  few  years  before  were  dangerous 
from  stones  and  deep  ruts  in  dry 
weather,  and  became  bogs  and  brawl- 
ing water  courses  when  rain  fell.  Far 
from  feeling  grateful  the  Highlanders 
only  grumbled  at  the  change,  complain- 
ing that  the  gravel  wore  away  the  un- 
shod horse's  hoofs,  which  had  gone  so 
lightly  over  the  heather,  while  there 
was  not  a  forge  to  make  or  mend  a 
shoe  within  fifty  miles.  But  these  im- 
provements affected  little  the  country 
as  a  whole.  Even  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Edinburgh,  about  1750,  farmers  con- 
veyed on  horseback  their  trusses  of  hay 
and  straw  to  town,  and  returned  with 
their  bags  full  of  coals.  In  remote  and 
i^ggc^  districts,  farmers  conveyed 
their  few  bolls  of  oats  or  here  to  mar- 
ket at  the  rate  of  one  boll  a  day  ;  and 
in  the  Lowlands,  it  was  a  hard  day's 
work  for  a  horse  to  carry  from  a  pit 
four  miles  off  a  load  of  two  hundred- 
weight of  coal  in  sacks.^  Nothing  was 
more  efficacious  in  civilizing  the  coun- 
try than  the  '^  Turnpike  Road  Act "  of 
1751.  The  result  of  it  was  that  before 
many  years  passed  by  the  public  roads 
were  smooth  and  easy,  produce  was 
brought  to  market  at  a  tenth  of  the 
former  cost,  and  in  a  tenth  of  the 
former  time,  while  a  complete  revolu- 
tion was  commenced  in  rural  life,  and 
over  the  whole  economical  and  social 
condition  of  the  country. 

Every  improvement  was  slow  amongst 
an  impecunious  gentry  and  a  lethargic 
people.  Few  things  had  for  genera- 
tions struck  English  travellers  with 
more  surprise  than  the  open,  unen- 
closed, hedgeless  landscape,  with  its 
immense  expanses  of  bleak,  waste 
land.  There  were  in  fact  no  enclos- 
ures, except  round  lairds'  gardens,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  century,  and 
whole  farms  were  left  exposed,  over 
which  man  and  beast  could  wander  at 

s  H«|rt>iirn*s  Agrie.  of  Bast  Lothiao,  p.  50. 


«  Stat.  Acco.  Soot.,  Rhynd,  It.  181 ;  Stot.  Acoo. 
Soot.  KilBpindie,  iv.  286 ;  Morrer'g  Short  Aoot.,  p.  9. 

»  Hist,  of  Galloway,  II.,  chap.  tII.  ;  Hereditary 
Sherlfh  of  Galloway,  p.  64;  Wodrow's  Analecta. 
iii. 
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one-half  or  one-thircl  died.  The  rear 
soil  of  ibis  extraordinary  differetice  is 
that  across  the  Border  artilicial  grasses 
and  turnips  were  sown  wlucli  Supplied 
provender,  while  in  Scotland  there  was 
Httle  food  except  straw  and  mashed 
whins.  In  1708  Lord  Haddington  had 
introduced  rye  grass  and  red  clover, 
bnt  these  made  little  way  till  the  mid- 
dle of  the  century,  being  despised  as 
"English  weeds"  which ^  no  beast 
could  eat.  Potatoes,  which  hft<l  been 
cultivated  in  a  few  gardens  when  the 
century  began,  were  not  planted  in 
fields  before  1740,  when  they  were 
planted  broadcast.  Extremely  suspi- 
cious were  the  people  of  these  ailicles 
of  food,  so  that  in  1740  two  sacks  on  a 
market  day  supplied  the  demands  of 
Paisley.  Antipathy  against  them  was 
perhaps  keenest  in  the  Highlands,  and 
when  Chief  Clanranald  took  to  South 
Uist  a  little  quantity  of  potatoes  to 
help  a  population  literally  starving,  the 
crofters  would  not  plant  one  till  their 
obstinacy  was  chastened  by  imprison- 
ment ;  ^  and,  when  autumn  came,  they 
brought  the  obnoxious  tubers  to  the 
chieftain's  door,  protesting  that  the 
chief  could  force  them  to  plant  the 
vegetables,  but  he  could  not  force 
them  to  eat  them.  It  required  a  year 
of  famine  like  1740  to  overcome  this 
prejudice,  and  within  twenty  years,  in- 
stead of  depending  on  scanty  stores  of 
oatmeal,  the  people  in  the  Hebrides 
lived  for  nine  months  in  the  year  on 
potatoes  and  salt.  Great  excitement 
arose  in  1747  near  Melrose  at  the  re- 
port of  a  new  vegetable  about  to  be 
sown.*  One  morning  Dr.  John  Ruth- 
erford came  to  his  field  with  mysteri- 
ous bags,  and  the  inhabitants  watched 
the  "doctor's  man"  casting  the  seed 
in  the  wake  of  the  plough,  while  an- 
other man  behind  dragged  a  whin  bush 
after  him.  When  the  seeds  sprang  up, 
the  inquisitive  people  pulled  up  the 
strange  weeds  to  examine  them,  in 
spite  of  threats  by  tuck  of  drum  of 
"  caltrops  "  and  iron  traps.    When  the 

>  Wftlker'8  Boon.  Hist,  of  Hebrides  and  High- 
lands, i.  188. 

*  D.  Ure's  Agric.  of  Roxburghshire ;  Johnstone's 
Agric.  of  Selkirkshire,  p.  36. 


bullocks  were  fed  on  the  turnips  the 
people  accustomed  to  their  wretched 
ill-thriven  brut«s  looked  on  tlrem  as 
monsters  and  would  not  buy  them. 
Though  they  had  been  introiluced  into 
England  in  1716,  turnips  were  nowhere 
cultivated  in  Scotland  before  1739,  and 
then  being  sown  in  little  patches, 
broadcast  and  never  hoed,  they  came 
to  nothing.  So  late  as  1780  farn>era  in 
Dumbartonshire  would  not  sow  *  them 
although  stimulated  by  bribes.  Top- 
ham  found  turnips  in  Edinburgh  used 
as  part  of  dessert  at  the  principal 
houses,  and  in  "Humphrey  Clinker" 
while  the  English  calumny  is  denied 
that  the  Scotch  had  no  fruit  except 
turnips,  it  is  admitted  that  they  were 
used  as  "whete"  at  dinner  parties.* 
Meanwhile  the  grey  oats  and  here  still 
held  the  field  ;  very  little  wheat  was 
grown,  and  that  was  far  too  scarce  and 
dear  for  popular  consumption.  Indeed 
the  very  word  was  a  metaphor  for 
whatever  was  delectable  and  unattain- 
able, as  we  notice  where  Mr.  Thomas 
Boston  plaintively  speaks  in  his  me- 
moirs of  "  the  wheat-bread  days  of 
youth." 

If  progress  in  cereals  was  slow, 
progress  in  cattle-breeding  was  still 
slower.  The  dwarfish  black  oxen 
which  feebly  drew  the  ploughs  cost 
about  308.  and  were  of  little  use  except 
for  agricu.ture,  seeing  that  in  spite  of 
beef  being  sold  at  2d.  a  pound,  tlie 
common  people  never  ate  it.  The  little 
black  Highland  cattle  were  brought  to 
Ti^sts  at  Falkirk  and  Crieff,  and  sold 
to  English  dealers  from  £1  lOs,  to  £3  a 
head.  Sheep  were  considered  unable 
to  stand  the  exposure  to  winter's  blasts 
and  snow,  and  were  therefore  housed 
all  winter  and  spring  to  preserve  them 
alive.  Only  by  accident  was  this  delu- 
sion dissipated.  A  laird  in  Perthshire, 
reduced  to  be  an  innkeeper,  let  bis 
sheep  run  wild  because  he  was  too  poor 
to  shelter  them,  and  everj*  one  was 
amazed  that  in  spite  of  all  hardships 
they  were  in  perfect  condition  in 
sprinjr.*  From  that  day  the  practice  of 
stocking  the  ground  spread,  and  in  time 

B  Topham's  Letters  from  Edinbni|^,  p.  22S. 
«  Bamsay's  Scotland  and  Scotsmen,  il.  561. 
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reTolttiiouized  hill  farming.  By  1750 
sheep-breeding  was  becoming  a  great 
business,  and  vast  waste  tracts  were 
being  turned  into  sheep  wiUks,  and  in 
consequence  the  land  rose  to  ten  times 
its  former  value.  Before  then,  and 
indeed  long  after,  the  breed  was  a 
wretched  diminutive  creature,  with 
ileece  like  goat's  hair,  so  meagre  that 
while  it  takes  now  six  fleeces  to  make 
a  stone  then  it  tou^.  twenty-seven.^ 
From  the  mouth  of  May  the  lambs 
were  stunted  and  starved,  separated 
from  the  mothers  that  the  milk  might 
be  used  in  the  house,  and  their  little 
jaws  gnawed  by  sticks  fixed  in  their 
mouths  to  keep  them  from  sucking  and 
thereby  almost  hindered  from  pastur- 
ing. 

Let  us  turn  from  the  land  to  the 
people.  Tlieir  laziness  and  their  leth- 
argy, had  passed  into  proverbs.  What 
struck  Bay,  the  naturalist,  in  1660,  as 
he  observed  the  sluggish  ploughmen 
put  on  their  cloaks  when  they  began  to 
plough,  because  they  never  worked 
hard  enough  to  get  warm  —  also  struck 
Pennant  in  1772.  Scottish  mini8tei*s 
deplored  and  English  travellers  ridi- 
culed the  poverty-stricken  aspect  —  the 
pinched  faces,  wrinkled  features,  tat- 
tered garments,  and  foul  skin  and  habits 
of  men  and  women  Smollett  mildly 
puts  in  "Humphrey  Clinker"  his  ob- 
servations on  his  countrymen  :  "  The 
boors  of  Northumberland  are  lusty  fel- 
lows, fresh  complexioned,  cleanly,  well- 
clothed  ;  but  the  laborers  in  Scotland 
lire  generally  lean,  soiled,  and  shabby." 
When  Dr.  Johnson  had  defined  oats  as 
"a  grain  which  in  England  is  generally 
given  to  horses,  but  in  Scotland  sup- 
|x>rts  the  people,"  Lord  Eli  bank  trium- 
phantly retorted  :  '*  But  where  will  you 
find  such  horses  and  such  men  ? " 
We  may  admire  the  patriotism,  but  we 
must  regret  the  loyal  mendacity  of  his 
lordship,  for  he  must  have  known  how 
tlirty,  slow,  and  slovenly  his  rural 
countrymen  were.  The  food  of  the 
people  was  poor,  for  they  had  nothing 
to  cook  except  oat  and  barley  meal,  and 
kail-greens    from    their   yard,   for   no 

«  Agile.  Survey  of  Argyllshire,  p.  240 ;  Argyll's 
Sootlaad  as  it  was,  L  204. 


Other  vegetables  were  known ;  and 
beef  or  mutton  tlvcy  seldom  saw,  and 
pig's  flesh  they  would  not  eat  if  they 
had  it.  Their  drink  was  fermented 
whey,  kept  for  a  year  in  barrels,  or  ale 
made  from  oats  and  heather.  Milk 
they  rarely  had,  for  the  meagre  cows 
provided  only  two  or  three  pints  a  day, 
and  that  was  kept  sour  from  being  kept 
in  foul  dishes.  So  averse  were  the 
{^ople  to  cl^aulinc^s  that  the  butter 
owed  its  consistency  to  the  number  of 
cow  hairs  in  it,  and  was  churned  in 
kirns  which  were  kept  filthy  because  it 
was  "uncanny"  to  wash  them.  The 
men  clad  in  their  ragged,  home-woven 
phiiding  coat,  with  shirts  changed  twice 
a  year  —  at  Martinmas  and  Whitsunday 
—  and  feet  without  shoes,  save  on  Sab- 
bath and  in  winter  snow,  were  miser- 
ably dirty,  and  their  skiu  hard  and 
withered  from  exposure  outside  and 
peat  reek  indoors,  and  subject  to  the 
obnoxious  diseases  that  dirt  alone  en- 
gendei-s.*  One  ailment  to  which  they 
were  liable  was,  however,  not  due  to 
themselves,  but  to  the  undrained  land, 
which  retained  wet  like  a  sponge,  and 
was  full  of  swampy  bogs.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  ague  was  terribly  prev- 
alent and  harassing  amongst  the  rural 
classes.  A  great  proportion  of  the  peo- 
ple were  so  prostrated  every  year  by  it 
that  it  was  difiicult  to  get  the  necessary 
labor  done.'  In  districts  like  the  Carse 
of  Gowrie  there  were  morasses  and 
pools,  amongst  whose  rushes  the  lap- 
wings had  their  haunts,  and  there  the 
whole  population  was  annually  stricken 
more  or  less  with  the  malady,  till  drain- 
age dried  the  soil  and  ague  vanished 
from  the  country. 

If  the  condition  of  the  Lowlands  was 
deplorable,  it  was  even  worse  in  the 
northern  provinces  —  where  the  peo- 
ple, as  Pennant  said,  "  were  torpid 
with  idleness,  and,  amidst  their  wretch- 
edness, only  bestirred  by  famine." 
Crofters  got  their  patch  of  land  from 
tacksmen    of  the   chief   or  laird,  but 

s  Stat.  Acoo.  Scot.,  FortingaU,  Craig.  Robert- 
son's Survey.    Pennant's  Tour. 

3  Stat.  Acco.  Scot.,  1793 ;  Ayton,  M.  81 ;  Cnun- 
mond,  i.  225 ;  Kirkden,  ii.  S06.  Agrie.>in  Carse  of 
Gowrie,  p.  11. 
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were  without  tools,  or  cultivable  soil  or 
energy.  There  was  not  sufficient  labor 
to  employ  tlie  families  that  swarmed  in 
islands  and  gldns,  and  great  numbers 
wandered  about  as  beggars,  or  sorned 
on  their  friends,  and  idled  out  the  win- 
ter scorching  their  feet  at  the  peat 
fires.  In  the  Western  Islands  destitu- 
tion was  chronic.  Writing  so  late  as 
1776,  Pennant  describes  the  poor  '*  that 
prowl  like  animals  along  the  shore  to 
pick  up  limpets  or  other  shell-fish. 
Hundreds  only  drag  through  the  season 
a  wretched  life,  and  numbers  unknown 
in  all  parts  of  the  Western  Islands  fall 
beneath  the  pressure — some  of  hun- 
ger, some  of  putrid  fever,  the  epidemic 
of  the  coast,  originating  in  unwhole- 
some food."  The  dismal  tale  of  Pen- 
nant is  only  a  repetition  of  that  of 
Martin  in  his  '^Description  of  the 
Western  Isles,"  about  1700,  where  he 
tells  how,  in  years  of  scarcity,  many 
die  of  famine  or  are  forced  to  emi- 
grate. We  find,  alas,  little  basis  for 
the  sweetly  idyllic  pictures  of  crofter 
peace,  prosperity,  and  industry  in 
glens  and  islands,  which  are  sometimes 
presented  for  our  admiration  and 
remorse.  Thriftless  and  dirty,  the 
domestic  surroundings  were  grimly 
harmonious  with  the  disposition  of  the 
peasantry.  The  one-roomed  hovels 
were  built  of  stone  and  turf,  without 
mortar,  with  the  holes  stuffed  with 
moss  or  straw  to  keep  out  the  blasts ; 
the  fire,  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  in 
denpair  of  exit  by  the  smoke-clotted 
hole  in  the  roof,  filled  the  room  with 
malfMlorous  clouds,  and  the  cattle  at 
ni^lit  were  tethered  at  one  end  of  the 
room  while  the  family  lay  at  the  other 
on  heather  on  the  fioor.^  The  lij^ht 
came  from  an  opening  at  either  gable, 
which,  whenever  the  wind  blew 
thntugh  the  unglazed  window,  was 
filled  with  brackens  to  keep  out  the 
sleet.  The  roofs  were  so  low  that  the 
inmates  could  not  stand  upright,  but 
sat  on  the  stones  or  three-legged  sUmiIs 
that  served  for  chairs.  When  night 
set  in,  the  peat  fire  was  all  the  light, 
for  the  *'  ruflies  "  or  split  roots  of  firs 

>  Stat.  Aoe.  Soot.,  Tbnglaiul ;  Hist,  of  OallowAy, 
IL,  ohap.  6 ;  Momr,  p,  19. 


which  served  as  candles  were  lit  only 
for  set  purposes.  Foul,  dark,  and 
fetid  as  the  boyels  were,  Uie  people 
liked  them  for  their  warmth.  Nor 
were  the  houses  of  the  tenantry  much 
better  than  the  huts  of  the  laborers. 
Even  in  Ayrshire  in  1760  they  were 
hovels,  wilh  open  hearths  in  the  mid- 
dle, with  walls  seven  feet  high  and 
three  feet  thick,  built  of  stones  and 
mud.  Only  the  better  class  had  two 
rooms,  and  in  these  the  ceilings  bad 
rafters  black  with  peat  reek,  while  the 
house  got  meagre  light  by  two  miser* 
able  windows,  having  two  panes  of 
bottle  glass. 

It  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the 
total  stagnation  of  trade  and  enterprise 
that  the  rent  of  land,  the  price  of  grain 
and  articles  of  food  and  clothing,  and 
the  wages  of  men,  remained  little 
altered  during  the  hundred  years  be- 
tween 1640  and  1740.  The  wages  of 
farm-servants  varied  of  course,  consid- 
erably throughout  the  country,  bat 
taking  Ayrshire  in  1730  as  a  sample, 
farm-servants  living  with  the  farmer 
had  £1  and  a  few  '^  bounties  "  a  year, 
and  female  servants  13«.  4d.,  with  an 
apron  and  pair  of  shoes.  The  highest 
wages  seem  to  have  amounted  to  j62 
10«.  for  men  and  £1  10s.  for  women, 
and  for  married  workmen  the  earnings 
might  be  equal  to  £7,  only  reaching 
£15  at  the  end  of  the  century. 

Nothing  was  more  characteristic  of 
Scotland  than  its  bleak,  dreary,  treeless 
landftcape.  We  are  apt  to  treat  the 
jeers  of  English  travellers  on  this  point 
as  cockney  libels,  and  to  regard  the 
jests  of  Dr.  Johnson  as  ponderous 
pleasantries,  as  when  he  said  *^a  tree 
in  Scotland  is  as  rare  as  a  liorse  io 
Venice."  Unfortunately  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  they 
were  painfully  near  the  truth,  and 
were  accurate  to  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, of  the  east  coast  by  whidi  the 
doctor  travelled.  The  old  wocnIs  tiad 
diflappeared,  and,  indeed,  as  we  read 
the  accounts  of  travellers  from  Sir 
Anthony  Weldon  (who  protests  that 
^^  Judas  could  not  have  got  a  tree  to 
hang  himself "),  to  Brereton  and  Kirk 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  we  become 
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almost  scepticnl  of  their  having  ever 
existed.  At  auy  rate  they  were 
wasted  by  raids,  or  burnt  for  fuel,  or 
destroyed  by  farmers  as  nuisances. 
Only  around  farm  steadings  and  lairds' 
houses  little  clumps  of  sycamore  or  ash 
were  to  be  found,  and  even  these  were 
planted  shortly  after^the  Union.^  The 
ground  was  ploughed  up  to  the  very 
door  of  the  mansions,  while  trees 
which  are  now  the  hardiest,  were 
nursed  like  rare  shrubs  in  gardens. 
In  Ayrshire  the  country  seemed  m 
huge,  naked,  waste,  and  not  a  tree  was 
to  be  seen  in  the  open  land,  save  by 
the  banks  of  the  Doou,  the  Girvan,  and 
Stinchar,  where  little  knots  of  oaks 
and  birch  took  shelter.  Those  first 
planted,  from  1730  to  1740,  by  Countess 
of  Eglinton  and  Lord  Loudon  —  oak, 
ash,  elm  —  were  but  isolated  patches 
when  Dr.  Johnson  made  his  memor- 
able visit  to  Auchinleck.  In  East 
Lothian  there  is  not  a  tree  older  than 
the  Revolution.  It  was  in  the  early 
days  of  the  century  that  Lord  Had- 
dington began  his  work  of  planting 
at  Tynningham  in  spite  of  confident 
assurances  that  no  tree  could  grow  by 
the  seaside  on  the  sand  and  exposed 
to  ceaseless  salt  winds.  In  a  short 
while  sprang  up  fine  forests,  and  on 
the  moorland  rose  the  lovely  Binning 
Woods,  while  fields  once  wasted  by  the 
blast  became  fertile  when  protected  by 
the  belts  of  trees.  Throughout  Eox- 
burgshire  there  was  the  same  bleak- 
ness and  bareness,  until  round  Fleui-s 
Castle  forest  trees  were  planted,  and 
then  the  anxiety  was  lest  any  of  the 
twigs  should  be  broken  in  the  precious 
nursery  woods,  and  solemn  proclama- 
tion ot  Bailies  of  Regality «  in  1717 
warned  offenders  who  plucked  ^'  the 
haws  from  the  thorns  that  defend 
the  young  plantations."  Of  the  once 
richly  wooded  Tweeddale,  Fennycuik 
testifies  <  in  1715,  that  only  around 
mansions  and  churchyards  a  row  of 
planes  or  ash  could  be  found,  and  these 
were  still  young.  In  Lanarkshire  there 
is  clearly  a  note  of  despair  in  a  resolu- 

1  Defoe*8  Tour,  U1. 16. 
s  Jeffrey's  Rozburghshire,  ill.  19. 
»  Works.  1818,  p.  67. 
laVlNO  AGE.  VOL.  V.  265 


tion  of  the  heritors  of  Lesmahagow^ 
in  1706  "to  apply  to  her  grace,  the 
Duchess  of  Hamilton,  for  one  oak-tree 
to  support  the  bell,  because  they  can 
get  one  nowhere  else  in  the  county.'^ 
In  vain  might  the  traveller  look 
through  Argyllshire,  because  all  the 
old  forests  had  been  sold  to  English 
companies  who  set  up  their  iron  forges 
near  Inveraray,  and  the  county  was 
despoiled  of  its  woodland  beauty.  In 
Perthshire  it  was  the  same  case :  the 
landlords  destitute  of  money  had  sold 
their  forests  to  speculatoi*s,  and  down 
went  the  ancient  woods,  sold  at  one. 
plack  (one-third  of  a  penny)  eaeh.^ 
Sir  Walter  Scott  erroneously  repre- 
sents Osbaldistoue  in  "Rob  Roy''  as- 
impressed  with  the  mountain  scenery,, 
which  at  that  day  no  one  admired,  and 
as  charmed  with  the  woodland  scenery 
in  the  Highland  border  which  did/ 
not  then  exist.  Even  when  Pennant,, 
about  1770,  passed  through  the  High- 
lands there  was  waste  moorland  ftnd:i 
deep  morasses  with  a  few  solitary^ 
elders,  birches,  and  hazels  in  the  bar* 
ren  land.  The  finely  wooded  districts 
of  Taymouth,  Scone,  and  Lynedoch 
were  utterly  treeless  till  they  were 
planted  about  1760  or  1760.  It  is  true 
that  in  1723,  the  Society  of  Improvers 
was  started  in  Edinburgh,  including 
several  noblemen  whose  residence  in 
England  had  opened  their  eyes  to  the 
nakedness  of  the  land,  but  the  progress 
was  slow  and  the  results  were  few. 
Hope  of  Raukeillour,  in  order  to  give  a 
sample  of  what  might  be  done,  leased 
a  miserable  marsh  in  the  suburb  of 
Edinburgh,  drained  it,  and  ^^  raised 
beautiful  hedges  and  trees  where  (in 
1743)  ladies  and  gentlemen  resort"  — 
this  place  being  now  known  as  the 
"Meadows."*  The  most  common 
trees  had  at  first  been  introduced  as 
exotics.*  When  the  lime  was  first 
planted  (at  Taymouth)  in  1664,  the 
silver  fir  in  1682,  the  maple  and  walnut 
in  1690,  the  laburnum  in  1704,  and  the 
larch  in  1727 — they  were  grown  only 

«  Hist,  of  Lesmahagow,  p.  140. 
»  Arnot'8  Hist,  of  Edln. 

«  Walker's   Economic   Hist,   of   Hebrides  sebcI 
Highlands,  ii.  212. 
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in  gaixleiis,  being  considered  far  too 
delicate  to  live  in  the  open  land.    The 
plane  and  elder  were  the  only  "bar- 
ren "    trees    planted   in    Scotland    at 
the    middle  of  the  previous  century, 
beeches    and    chestnuts    being    found 
only  in  sheltered  gardens.^    In  1727,  a 
gentleman  brought  in  his  portmanteau 
a  few  plants  of  larch  from  England, 
tind  gave  three  or  four  to  the  Duke  of 
Athole.    These  were  kept  in  delicate 
training,  but  at  last  being  planted  out 
as  too  big,  it  was  found  to  vast  surprise 
that  they  grew  and  lived,  and  indeed 
still  stand  as  ornaments  at  Dunkeld. 
All  along  the  seacoast  and  for  miles 
backwards     Buchan    and     Aberdeen- 
shire ^  till  the  close  of  the  century  were 
quite  destitute  of  trees  ;  and  the  con- 
ilition  of  these  districts,  had  been  the 
condition  of  most  of  Scotland.    Can  we 
not  trace  to  the  woodless  aspect  of  the 
^country    the    rarity    of   references    to 
trees  and  birds  in  Scottish  minstrelsy  ? 
We    find    songs    that    celebrate    the 
birches     by    the     river's    side  —  the 
**Birk8  of  Tullibole,''  the   "Birks  of 
Aberfeldy,"  the  *'  Birks  of  Invermay," 
—  but  there  were  few  other  trees  to 
Incite  a  poet.    If  Tannahill  had  lived 
thirty  years  earlier  it  would  have  been 
Impossible    for    him    to    inimortalize 
"  Loudon's   bonnie   woods,"  for  they 
were  but  young  when   he  sung  their 
praises.     It  is  significant  that  the  tree- 
lessness    of    Perthshire    should    have 
evoked  Burns's  lines  to  the  Duke  of 
Athole  —  "  A  Humble  Petition  of  Bruar 
Water," 

Would  that  my  noble  master  please 

To  grant  my  highest  wishes, 
He'll  shade  my  banks  with  towering  trees, 

And  bonny  spreading  bushes. 
If  there  is  a  lack  of  allusion  to  birds  in 
Scottish  poetry,  we  may  explain  it  by 
an  observation  of  Captain  Burt's  in 
1730  : •  "It  has  been  remarked  that 
here  [Inverness]  there  are  few  binls 
except  such  as  build  their  nests  upon 
the  ground,  so  scarce  are  trees  and 
hedges."    The  laverock's  song  and  the 

i  Hunter's  Woods  of  Perthshire.    Soots  Oard*ner 
by  John  Reid,  1683. 
s  Anderson's  Agrie.  in  Aberdeenshire,  p.  30. 
s  Letters  of  Seotland,  i.»  p.  7. 


curlew's  shriek  were  familiar  enough, 
but  not  the  notes  of  the  mavis  and  the 
blackbird ;  and  the  linnet  would  have 
sought  as  vainly  as  Noah's  dove,  for 
branch  whereon  to  alight  in  a  day's 
journey.  It  was  the  sight  of  crows  be- 
ing obliged  to  make  their  nests  on  the 
ground  near  his  *  house  that  moved 
one  Aberdeenshire  land-owner  to  rear 
woods  on  his  estate. 

The  sudden  awakening  of  the  land- 
lords to  a  sense  of  usefulness,  if  not 
to  a  feeling  of  the  picturesqueness, 
and  the  new  enthusiasm  for  planting, 
which  filled  their  minds  and  occupied 
their  time,  belong  chiefly  to  the  second 
part  of  the  century  ;  for  up  till  1760 
the  efforts  were  hesitating,  partial,  and 
uncertain,  because  farmers  looked  on 
with  disgust  and  suspicion.^  Hedges 
and  trees  they  regarded  as  their  natu- 
ral enemies,  protesting  that  the  roots 
took  up  the  ground,  the  droppings 
and  shade  killed  the  grain,  and  the 
branches  fostered  birds  that  devoured 
the  corn.  After  the  Rebellion  we  find 
at  last  a  remarkable  change  coming 
over  the  land  —  over  its  whole  social, 
economical,  and  physical  aspects.  It 
was  being  discovered  how  advanta- 
geous woods  were  —  not  merely  to 
beautify  the  landscape,  but  to  shelter 
the  land  from  blasts  and  storms  and 
drifting  snows,  to  drain  the  soil  of  its 
bogs  and  swamps,  to  remove  that  per- 
sistent malady  of  ague  from  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  modify  and  improve  the 
rough  climate  of  the  once  unprotected 
land.  Lord  Findlater  plants  in  Nairn- 
shire his  millions  of  trees  in  a  wil- 
derness. Grant  of  Monymusk  plants 
his  fifty  millions  chiefly  of  spruce  fir. 
Fifty  years  after  the  four  tiny  larch 
plants  were  given  out  of  Menzies'  port- 
manteau to  the  Duke  of  Atholl  in  1727, 
Duke  John,  *Uhe  planting  duke,"  with 
a  keen  eye  for  business  as  well  as  for 
beauty  (knowing  the  worth  of  that 
wood  for  ship  building),  covers  with 
twenty-seven  millions  of  plants  about 
sixteen  thousand  acres.  Young  lords 
and  old  law  lonis,  lainls  great  and 
small,  took  to  planting  and  pruning  as 

«  Bart's  Letters  from  the  North,  i.  210. 
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formerly  tbey  had  taken  to  huDting  nnd 
drinking  as  the  engrossing  occupation 
of  their  lives.  So  Lords  of  Session, 
like  Karnes  and  Dunsinane,  when  the 
courts  were  up,  would  go  out  the  mo- 
ment they  reached  their  country  seat 
with  a  lantern  in  the  dark,  impatient  to 
see  how  the  saplings  had  grown  in 
their  absence.  By  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  woi-thy  Lord  Auchinleck  was 
out  with  his  pruning-knife  amx)ngst  his 
beloved  plantation.  Every  laird  worth 
a  £100  rental  planted  his  thousands. 
On  Saturday  they  planted,  and  on  Sun- 
day, during  sermon,  they  planned  the 
planting  for  tlie  Monday.  When  a 
minister  rebuked  his  laird  for  running 
after  Whitfield,  he  got  the  answer : 
"Sir,  when  I  hear  you  preach  I  am 
plauting  trees  all  the  time,  but  during 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Whitfield's  sermon 
I  have  not  time  to  plant  one."^  All 
lairds  shared  the  opinion,  combining 
foresight  and  economy,  which  fell  from 
the  dying  lips  of  the  father  of  the 
Laird  of  Dumbiedykes :  "  Jock,  when 
ye  ha'e  naetliiug  else  to  dae,  ye  may  be 
aye  sticking  in  a  tree.  It  will  grow, 
Jock,  when  ye  are  sleeping." 

The  condition  of  rural  Scotland  in 
the  first  half  of  the  century  was  mis- 
erable in  the  extreme,  as  we  have 
found,  but  the  state  of  the  country 
through  the  next  fifty  years  presents  a 
startling  change.  It  shows  the  awak- 
ening of  the  Scottish  people  to  new 
ways,  new  ideas,  and  new  energies  in 
agriculture,  in  commerce,  and  in  trade. 
Their  history  in  the  future  years  of  the 
century  is  virtually  that  of  the  resur- 
rection of  social  life. 

H.  Gret  Graham. 

a  Tyerman's  Whitfield,  ii.  526. 


From  The  Gornhill  Magazine. 
IN  THE  TRACK  OP  THE  WANDERIKO  JEW. 

VHiat  hope  is  otin — what  hope !    To  find  no  mercy 
After  much  war,  and  many  travaiU  done? 

^'  Well,  somebody  must  go ;  that  is 
certain." 

And  more  than  one  man  looked  at 
me.    It  was  not  because  I  could  pos- 


sibly be  that  somebody,  although  I  was 
young  enough  and  of  little  enough  con- 
sequence. But  Fortune  had  been  busy 
with  me.  She  had  knocked  all  the  in* 
terest  out  of  my  life,  and  then  she  had 
proceeded  to  shower  her  fickle  favors 
upon  me.  I  was  by  way  of  becoming 
a  success  in  that  line  of  life  wherein  I 
had  been  cast.  I  had  been  mentioned 
in  despatches,  and  somehow  the  bullets 
had  passed  by  oH  the  other  side.  Her 
Gracious  Majesty  had  written  to  me 
twice  as  her  dearly  beloved  Thomas, 
and  I  was  well  up  in  my  profession. 

In  those  days  things  were  differently 
done  in  India.  There  was  less  tele- 
graphing here  and  there  for  instruc- 
tions. There  was  more  action  and  less 
talk.  The  native  gentleman  did  not 
sit  on  a  jury  then. 

"  Yes,"  said  young  Martello,  "  some- 
body must  go.     Question  is  —  who  ?  " 

And  they  all  looked  at  me  again. 

"There  be  those  in  high  places,"  I 
said,  **  who  shall  decide." 

They  laughed  and  made  no  answer. 
They  were  pleased  to  think  that  I 
should  have  to  decide  which  doctor 
should  go  to  Capoo,  where  a  sickness 
unknown  and  incomprehensible  had 
broken  out.  It  was  true  that  I  was 
senior  surgeon  of  the  division  ;  indeed, 
I  was  surgeon-major  of  a  tract  of 
country  as  big  as  Scotland.  It  is  India 
now,  but  in  the  days  of  which  I  write 
the  question  had  not  been  settled  with 
a  turbulent  native  prince.  We  were, 
in  fact,  settling  that  question. 

Capoo  was  right  in  the  heart  of  the 
new  country,  while  we  were  in  occupa- 
tion of  a  border  town.  Behind  us  lay 
India;  in  front,  the  Unknown.  The 
garrison  of  Capoo  was  small  and  self- 
important,  but  sickness  made  itself  con- 
spicuous among  its  members.  Their 
doctor  —  poor  young  Barber  —  died, 
and  the  self-importance  of  the  Capoo 
garrison  oozed  out  of  their  finger-ends. 
They  sent  down  post-haste  to  us  for 
help,  and  a  special  letter  addressed  to 
me  detailed  symptoms  of  no  human 
malady. 

I  had  two  men  under  me.  The 
question  seemed  simple  enough.  One 
of   them    would  have  to   go.    As   to 
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which  one  there  was  really  uo  doubt 
whatever.  The  duty  fell  upon  Thur- 
kow.  Thurkow  was  junior.  This 
might  prove  to  be  Tliurkow's  opportu- 
nity, or  —  the  other  thing. 

We  all  knew  that  he  would  be  will- 
ing enough  to  go  ;  nay,  he  would  be 
eager.  But  Thurkow's  father  was  in 
command,  which  made  all  the  differ- 
ence. 

While  we  were  thinking  over  these 
things  an  orderly  appeared  at  the  mess- 
room  door. 

"Brigadier  would  like  to  see  you, 
sir,"  he  said  to  me.  And  I  had  to 
throw  away  the  better  half  of  a  first- 
class  manilla. 

The  biigadier's  quarters  were  across 
a  square  in  the  centre  of  a  long,  ram- 
bling palace,  for  which  a  handsome 
rent  was  duly  paid.  We  were  not 
making  war.  On  the  contrary,  we 
were  forcing  peace  down  the  throat  of 
the  native  prince  on  the  point  of  a 
sword. 

Everything  was  upon  a  friendly  foot- 
ing. We  were  not  an  invading  force. 
Oh,  no  I  we  were  only  the  escort  of  a 
political  officer.  We  had  been  quar- 
tered in  this  border  town  for  more 
than  a  year,  and  the  senior  officers' 
lady-wives  had  brought  their  larea  and 
penates  in  three  bullock-carts  apiece. 

I  suppose  we  were  objects  of  envy. 
We  had  all  the  excitement  of  novelty 
without  any  of  the  penalties  of  active 
warfare.  We  were  strong  enough  to 
make  an  awful  example  of  the  whole 
principality  at  a  day's  notice,  and  the 
principality  knew  it,  which  kept  bazaar 
prices  down  and  made  the  colored 
brother  remember  the  hue  of  his 
cheek. 

In  the  palace  there  were  half-a-dozen 
officers'  quarters,  and  these  had  been 
apportioned  to  the  married ;  conse- 
quently the  palace  had  that  air  of 
homeliness  which  is  supposed  to  be 
lacking  in  the  quarters  of  single  men. 

As  I  was  crossing  the  square  I  heard 
BOhie  one  running  after  me,  and  turn- 
ing I  faced  Fitz.  Fitz  Marner  —  usually 
called  Fitz  —  was  my  second  in  com- 
mand and  two  years  my  junior.  He 
was    quite    a   different   sort    of    man 


from  myself,  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  a 
much  better  man.  However,  I  am  not 
going  to  talk  about  myself  more  than  I 
can  help  this  time.  Some  day  I  shall, 
and  then  1  shall  have  a  portrait  on  the 
cover.  This  is  an  age  of  portraits. 
But  some  day  the  British  public  will 
wake  up  and  will  refuse  to  read  the 
works  of  a  smug-faced  man  in  specta- 
cles who  tries  to  make  them  believe 
that  he  is  doughty,  fearless,  and  be- 
loved of  beautiful  damsels.  The  book- 
stalls are  full  to-day  of  works  written 
in  the  firat  person  singular,  and  relat- 
ing deeds  of  the  utmost  daring ;  while 
on  the  cover  is  a  portrait  of  the  author 
— the  aforesaid  smug  man  in  specta- 
cles—  who  has  not  the  good  sense  to 
suppress  himself. 

Fitz  was  tall  and  lithe.  He  had  a 
large  brown  moustache  and  pleasantly 
thoughtful  eyes.  His  smile  was  the 
kindliest  I  have  ever  met.  Moreover, 
a  modester  man  than  Fitz  never 
breathed.  He  had  a  way  of  carrying 
his  chin  rather  low,  so  that  when  he 
looked  at  one  he  had  to  raise  his  eyes, 
which  imparted  a  pleasing  suggestion 
of  attention  to  his  face.  It  always 
seemed  to  me  that  Fitz  listened  more 
carefully  to  what  was  said  to  him  than 
other  men  are  in  the  habit  of  doing. 

"  Say,  doctor,"  he  said,  looking  up  at 
me  in  his  peculiar,  thoughtful  way, 
"  give  me  a  chance." 

I  knew  what  he  meant.  He  wanted 
me  to  send  him  to  a  certain  death  in- 
stead of  young  Thurkow.  Those  little 
missions  to  that  bourne  from  whence 
no  traveller  returns  are  all  in  the  work 
of  a  soldier's  life,  and  we  two  were  sol- 
diers, although  ours  was  the  task  of 
repairing  instead  of  doing  the  damage. 
Eveiy  soldier-man  and  most  civilians 
know  that  it  is  sometimes  the  duty  of 
a  red-coat  to  go  and  get  killed  wilhout 
pausing  to  ask  whether  it  be  expedient 
or  not.  One  aide-de-camp  may  be  sent 
on  a  mad  attempt  to  get  through  the 
enemy's  lines,  while  his  colleague  rides 
quietly  to  the  rear  with  a  despatch  in- 
side his  tunic,  the  delivery  of  which  to 
the  commander-in-chief  will  ensure 
promotion.  And  in  view  of  this  the 
wholesome  law   of  seniority  was   in- 
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vented.  The  missions  come  in  rota- 
tion, and  according  to  seniority  the  men 
step  forward. 

Fitz  Marner's  place  was  at  my  side, 
where,  by  the  way,  I  never  want  a  bet- 
ter man,  for  his  will  was  iron  and  he 
had  no  nerves  whatever.  Capoo,  the 
stricken,  was  calling  for  help.  Fitz 
and  I  knew  more  about  cholera  than 
we  cared  to  discuss  just  then.  Some 
one  must  go  up  to  Capoo  to  fight  a 
hopeless  fight  and  die.  And  old  Fitz 
—  God  bless  him  1  —  was  asking  to  go. 
In  reply  I  laughed. 
"  Not  if  I  can  help  it.  The  fortune 
of  war  is  the  same  for  all." 

Fitz  tugged  at  his  moustache  and 
looked  gravely  at  me. 

'^  It  is  hard  on  the  old  man,"  he  said. 
'*  It  is  more  than  you  can  expect." 

"  Much,"  I  answered.  *'  I  gave  up 
expecting  justice  some  years  ago.  I 
am  sorry  for  the  brigadier,  of  course. 
He  committed  the  terrible  mistake  of 
getting  his  son  into  his  own  brigade, 
and  this  is  the  result.  All  that  he  does 
to-night  he  does  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility. I  am  not  inclined  to  help  him. 
If  it  had  been  you,  I  should  not  have 
moved  an  inch  —  you  know  that." 

He  turned  half  away,  looking  up 
speculatively  at  the  yellow  Indian 
moon. 

"Yes,"  he  muttered,  "I  know 
that." 

And  without  another  word  he  went 
back  to  the  mess-room. 

I  went  on  and  entered  the  palace. 
To  reach  the  brigadier's  quarters  I  had 
to  pass  down  the  whole  length  of  the 
building,  and  I  was  not  in  the  least 
surprised  to  see  Elsie  Matheson  wait- 
ing for  me  in  one  of  the  passage-like 
ante-rooms.  Elsie  Matheson  was  bound 
to  come  into  this  matter  sooner  or  later 
—  I  knew  that ;  but  I  did  not  know  in 
what  capacity  her  advent  might  be  ex- 
pected. 

'*  What  is  this  news  from  Capoo  ?  " 
«he  asked,  without  attempting  to  dis- 
guise her  anxiety.  Her  father,  assist- 
ant polixical  officer  in  this  affair,  was 
not  at  Capoo  or  near  there.  He  was 
up-stairs  playing  a  rubber. 
**  Bad,"  I  answered. 


She  winced,  but  turned  no  paler. 
Women  and  horses  are  always  surpris- 
ing me,  and  they  never  surprise  me 
more  than  when  in  danger.  Elsie 
Matheson  was  by  no  means  a  mascu- 
line young  person.  Had  she  been  so  I 
should  not  have  troubled  to  mention 
her.  For  me,  men  cannot  be  too 
manly,  nor  women  too  womanly. 

"  What  is  the  illness  they  have  ?  " 
she  asked. 

"  I  really  cannot  tell  you,  Elsie,"  I 
answered.  "  Old  Simpson  has  written 
me  a  long  letter — he  always  had.  a 
fancy  for  symptoms,  you  know  —  but  I 
can  make  nothing  of  it.  The  symp- 
toms he  describes  are  quite  impossible. 
They  are  too  scientific  for  me." 

"You  know  it  is  cholera,"  she 
snapped  out,  with  a  strange  little  break 
in  her  voice  which  I  did  not  like,  for  I 
was  very  fond  of  this  girl. 
*'  Perhaps  it  is,"  I  answered. 
She  gave  a  funny  little  helpless  look 
round  her  as  if  she  wanted  something 
to  lean  against. 

"And  who  will    go?"    she    asked. 
She  was  watching  me  keenly. 
"  Ah — that  does  not  rest  with  me." 
"And  if  it  did?" 
"  I  should  go  myself." 
Her  face  lighted  up  suddenly.    She 
had  not  thought  of  that.    I  bore  her  no 
ill-feeling,  however.    I  did  not  expect 
her  to  love  me. 

"But  they  cannot  spare  you,"  she 
was  kind  enough  to  say. 

"  Everybody  can  always  be  spared  — 
with  alacrity,"  I  answered  ;  "  but  it  is 
not  a  question  of  that.  It  is  a  question 
of  routine.  One  of  the  others  will  have 
to  go." 

"Which  one?"  she  asked,  with  a 
suddenly  assumed  indifference. 

It  was  precisely  the  question  in  my 
own  mind,  but  relative  to  a  very  differ- 
ent matter.  If  the  decision  rested  with 
Miss  Matheson,  which  of  these  two 
men  would  she  send  to  Capoo?  Per- 
haps I  looked  leather  too  keenly  into 
her  face,  for  she  turned  suddenly  away 
and  drew  the  gauzy  wrap  she  had 
thrown  over  her  evening  dress  more 
closely  round  her  throat,  for  the  pas- 
sages were  cold. 
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<^That  does  not  rest  with  nie,"  I 
repeated,  and  I  went  on  towards  the 
brigadier's  quarters,  leaving  her — a 
white  shadow  in  the  dimly  lighted 
passage. 

I  found  the  chief  at  his  own  dinner- 
table  with  an  untouched  glass  of  wine 
before  him. 

^^This  is  a  bad  business,"  he  said, 
looking  at  me  with  haggard  eyes.  I 
had  never  quite  realized  before  what  an 
old  man  he  was.  His  trim  beard  and 
moustache  had  been  white  for  years, 
l^ut  he  had  always  been  a  hale  man  up 
to  his  work — a  One  soldier  but  npt  a 
great  leader.  There  was  a  vein  of  in- 
dolence in  Brigadier-General  Thur- 
kow's  nature  which  had  the  same  effect 
on  his  career  as  that  caused  by  barna- 
cles round  a  ship's  keel.  This  inherent 
indolence  was  a  steady  drag  on  the 
man's  life.  Only  one  interest  thor- 
oughly aroused  him —  only  one  train  of 
thought  received  the  full  gift  of  his 
mind.  This  one  absorbing  interest  was 
his  son  Charlie,  and  it  says  much  for 
Charlie  Thurkow  that  we  did  not  hate 
him. 

The  brigadier  had  lost  his  wife  years 
before.  All  that  belonged  to  ancient 
history  —  to  the  old  Company  days  be- 
fore our  time.  To  say  that  he  was 
absorbed  in  his  son  is  to  state  the  case 
in  the  mildest  imaginable  form.  The 
love  in  this  old  man's  heart  for  his 
reckless,  happy-souled  offspring  was  of 
that  higher  order  which  stops  at  noth- 
ing. There  is  a  love  that  worketh 
wonders,  and  the  same  love  can  make 
a  villain  of  an  honest  man. 

I  looked  at  old  Thurkow,  sitting 
white-lipped  behind  the  decanter,  and 
knew  that  there  was  villainy  in  his  up- 
right, honest  heart.  He  scarcely  met 
my  eyes.  He  moved  uneasily  in  his 
chair.  All  through  a  long  life  this 
man  had  carried  nobly  the  noblest 
name  that  can  be  given  to  any  —  the 
name  of  gentleman.  No  great  soldier, 
but  a  man  of  dauntless  courage.  No 
strategist,  but  a  leader  who  could  be 
trusted  with  his  country's  honor.  Up- 
right, honorable,  honest,  brave  —  and 
it  had  come  to  this.  It  had  come  to 
his  sitting  shamefaced  before  a  poor 


unknown    sawbones  —  not    daring    to 
look  him  in  the  face. 

His  duty  was  plain  enough.  Charlie 
Thurkow's  turn  had  come.  Charlie 
Thurkow  must  be  sent  to  Capoo  —  by 
his  father's  orders.  But  the  old  man 
—  the  soldier  who  had  never  turned  his 
back  on  danger  —  could  not  do  it. 

We  were  old  friends,  this  man  and  I. 
I  owed  him  much.  He  had  made  my 
career,  and  I  am  afraid  I  had  been  his 
accomplice  more  than  once.  But  we 
had  never  wronged  any  other  man. 
Fitz  had  aided  and  abetted  more  than 
once.  It  had  been  an  understood 
thing  between  Fitz  and  myself  that  the 
winds  of  our  sei*vice  were  to  be  tem- 
pered to  Charlie  Thurkow,  and  I  imag- 
ine we  had  succeeded  in  withholding 
the  fact  from  his  knowledge.  Like 
most  spoilt  sons  Charlie  was  a  little 
selfish,  with  that  convenient  blindness 
which  does  not  perceive  how  much 
dirty  work  is  done  by  others. 

But  we  had  never  deceived  the  brig- 
adier. He  was  not  easily  deceived  in 
those  matters  which  concerned  his  son. 
I  knew  the  old  man  very  well,  and  for 
years  I  had  been  content  to  sit  by  the 
hour  together  and  talk  with  him  of 
Charlie.  To  tell  the  honest  truth,  Mas- 
ter Charlie  was  a  very  ordinary  young 
man.  I  take  it  that  a  solution  of  all 
that  was  best  in  five  Charles  Thurkowa 
would  make  up  one  Fitz  Marner. 

There  was  something  horribly  pa- 
thetic in  the  blindness  of  this  usually 
keen  old  man  on  this  one  point.  He 
would  sit  there  stiffly  behind  the  decan- 
ter fingering  his  wine-glass  aud  make 
statements  about  Charlie  which  would 
have  made  me  blush  had  that  accom- 
plishment not  belonged  to  my  past. 
A  certain  cheery  impertinence  which 
characterized  Charlie  was  fondly  set 
down  as  Bavoir-fairt  aud  dash.  A 
cheap  wit  was  held  to  be  brilliancy 
and  conversational  finish.  And  some- 
how we  had  all  fallen  into  the  way  of 
humoring  the  brigadier.  I  never  told 
him,  for  instance,  that  his  son  was  a 
very  second-rate  doctor  and  a  nervoua 
operator.  I  never  hinted  that  many  of 
the  cures  which  had  been  placed  to 
his  credit  were  the  work  of  Fitz  —  that 
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Uie  men  had  no  confidence  in  Cbarlie, 
and  that  they  were  somewhat  justified 
in  their  opinion. 

'^This  is  a  bad  business,"  repeated 
the  brigadier,  looking  hard  at  the  de- 
spatch tliat  lay  on  the  table  before 
him. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered. 

He  tossed  the  paper  towards  oie  and 
pointed  to  a  chair. 

*^  Sit  down  I  "  he  said  sharply, 
'*  Have  you  had  any  report  from  poor 
Barber  ?  " 

In  rospdhse  J  handed  him  the  begin- 
ning of  an  official  report.  I  say  the 
beginning,  because  it  consisted  of  four 
lines  only.  It  was  in  Barber's  hand- 
writing, and  it  broke  off  suddenly  in 
the  middle  of  a  word  before  it  began  to 
tell  me  anything.  In  its  way  it  was  a 
tragedy.  Death  had  called  for  Barber 
while  he  was  wondering  how  to  spell 
^'  nauseous."  I  also  gave  him  Colonel 
Simpson's  letter,  which  he  read  care- 
fully. 

*^\Vhat  is  it?"  he  asked  suddenly, 
as  he  laid  the  papers  aside. 

"  Officially  —  I  don't  know." 

"  And  unofficially  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is  cholera." 

The  brigadier  raised  his  glass  of 
claret  a  few  inches  from  the  table,  but 
his  hand  was  too  unsteady,  and  he  set 
the  glnss  down  again  untouched.  I 
was  helplessly  sorry  for  him.  There 
was  something  abject  and  humiliating 
In  his  averted  gaze.  Beneath  his  white 
moustache  his  lips  were  twitching  ner- 
vously. 

For  a  few  moments  there  was  si- 
lence, and  I  dreaded  his  next  words. 
I  was  trembling  for  his  manhood. 

'^  I  suppose  something  must  be  done 
for  them,"  he  said  at  length  hoarsely, 
and  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  the 
voice  was  the  voice  of  our  leader  —  a 
man  dreaded  in  warfare,  respected  in 
peace. 

"Yes,"  I  answered  uncompromis- 
ingly. 

"  Some  one  must  go  to  them " 

"Yes." 

Again  there  was  that  horrid  silence 
broken  only  by  the  tramp  of  the  sen- 
tinel outside  the  glassless  windows. 


"Who?"  askfed  the  brigadier  in  a 
voice  that  was  but  little  more  than  a 
whisper. 

I  suppose  he  expected  it  of  me  —  I 
suppose  he  knew  that  even  for  him, 
even  in  mercy  to  an  old  man  whose 
only  joy  in  life  trembled  at  that  mo- 
ment in  the  balance,  I  could  not  perpe- 
trate a  cruel  injustice. 

"It  devolves  on  Charlie,"  I  an- 
swered. 

He  gave  one  quick  glance  beneath 
his  lashes  and  again  lowered  his  eyes.. 
I  heard  a  long,  gasping  sound  as  if  he 
found -difficulty  in  breatlung.  He  sat 
upright,  and  threw  back  his  shoulders 
with  a  pitiable  effort  to  be  strong. 

"  Is  he  up  to  the  work  ?  "  he  asked 
quietly. 

"I  cannot  conscientiously  say  that 
he  is  not." 

"  D n  it,  man,"  he  burst  out  sud- 
denly, "  is  there  no  way  out  of  it  ?  " 

"Yes — one  way  I  " 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 

"I  will  go." 

"That  is  impossible,"  he  answered, 
with  a  sublime  unconsciousness  of  his 
own  huge  selfishness  which  almost 
made  me  laugh.  This  man  would  have 
asked  nothing  for  himself.  For  his. 
son  he  had  no  shame  in  asking  all.  He 
would  have  accepted  my  offer,  I  could 
see  that,  had  it  been  possible. 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened  and 
Charlie  Thurkow  came  in.  His  eyes 
were  bright  with  excitement,  and  he 
glanced  at  us  both  quickly.  He  was 
quite  well  aware  of  his  father's  weak- 
ness iu  regard  to  himself,  and  I  am 
afraid  he  sometimes  took  advantage  of 
it.  He  often  ignored  discipline  en- 
tirely, as  he  did  in  coming  into  the 
room  at  that  moment. 

I  suppose  there  is  in  every  one  a 
sense  of  justice  which  accounts  for  the 
subtle  annoyance  caused  by  the  devo- 
tion of  parents  and  others — a  devotion 
which  has  not  the  good  sense  to  hide 
itself.  There  are  few  things  more 
annoying  than  an  exhibition  of  unjust 
love.  I  rose  at  once.  The  coming  in- 
terview would  be  either  painful  or 
humiliating,  and  I  preferred  not  to 
assist  at  it. 
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As  I  went  down  Uie  dark  passages  a 
man  in  a  staff  uuifonu,  wearing  spurs, 
clanked  past  me.  I  did  not  know  unlil 
Isiler  that  it  was  Fitz,  for  I  could  not 
see  his  face. 

I  went  back  to  my  quarters,  and  was 
busy  for  some  time  with  certain  tech- 
nicalities of  my  trade  which  are  not 
worth  detailing  here.  While  I  and  my 
two  dispensers  were  still  measuring  out 
and  mixing  drugs  Fitz  came  to  us. 

**I  am  going  to  Capoo,"  he  said 
quietly. 

In  his  silent,  quick  way  he  was 
taking  in  all  that  we  were  doing.  We 
were  packing  medical  stores  for  Capoo. 
I  did  not  answer  him,  but  waited  for 
funher  details.  We  could  not  speak 
openly  before  the  two  assistants  at  that 
moment,  and  somehow  we  never  spoke 
about  it  at  all.  I  glanced  up  at  him. 
His  face  was  pale  beneath  the  sunburn. 
There  was  a  drawn  look  just  above  his 
moustache,  as  if  his  lips  were  held 
tightly. 

*'  I  volunteered,"  he  said,  **  and  the 
brigadier  accepted  my  offer." 

Whenever  the  word  *'duty"  is  men- 
tioned, I  think  of  Fitz  to  this  day. 

I  said  nothing,  but  went  on  with  ray 
work.  The  whole  business  was  too 
disgusting,  too  selfish,  too  unjust,  to 
bear  speaking  of. 

I  had  long  known  that  Fitz  loved 
Elsie  Matheson.  In  my  feeble  way, 
according  to  my  scanty  opportunity,  I 
bad  endeavored  to  assist  him.  But  her 
name  had  never  been  mentioned  be- 
tween us  except  carelessly  in  passing 
conversation.  I  knew  no  details.  I 
did  not  even  know  whether  Elsie  knew 
of  his  love  ;  but  it  was  exceedingly 
likely  that  if  she  did  he  had  not  told 
her.  As  to  her  feelings  I  was  igno- 
rant. She  loved  somebody,  that  much 
I  knew.  One  can  generally  tell  that. 
One  sees  it  in  a  woman's  eyes.  But  it 
is  one  thing  to  know  that  a  woman 
loves,  and  quite  another  to  find  out 
whom  she  loves.  I  have  tried  in  vain 
more  than  once.  I  once  thought  that 
I  was  the  favored  person  —  not  with 
Elsie,  with  quite  another  woman  —  but 
I  was  mistaken.  I  only  know  that 
those  women  who  have  that  in  their 


eyes  which  I  have  learnt  to  recognize 
are  better  women  than  those  who  lack 
it. 

Fitz  WAS  the  first  to  speak. 

'^  Don't  put  all  of  that  into  one  case," 
he  said  to  one  of  the  dispensers,  indi- 
cating a  row  of  bottles  that  stood  on 
the  floor.  "  Divide  the  different  drugs 
over  the  cases,  so  that  one  or  two  of 
them  can  be  lost  without  doing  much 
harm." 

His  voice  was  quite  calm  and  prac- 
tical. 

**  When  do  you  go  ?  "  I  asked  curtly. 
I  was  rather  afraid  of  trusting  my  voice 
too  long,  for  Fitz  is  one  of  the  few  men 
who  have  really  entered  into  my  life 
sufficiently  to  leave  a  blank  space 
behind  them.  I  have  been  a  rolling 
stone,  and  what  little  moss  I  ever  gath- 
ered soon  got  knocked  off,  but  it  left 
scars.    Fitz  left  a  scar. 

"My  orders  are  to  start  to-night  — 
with  one  trooper,"  he  answered. 

"  What  time  ?  " 

"  In  half  an  hour." 

*'  I  will  ride  with  you  a  few  miles,"  I 
said. 

He  turned  and  went  to  his  quarters, 
which  were  next  to  mine.  I  was  still 
at  work  when  Charlie  Thurkow  came 
in.  He  had  changed  his  dress  clothes 
for  an  old  working  suit.  I  was  work- 
ing in  my  evening  dress — a  subtle  dif- 
ference. 

"  Do  you  want  any  help  ?  "  he  asked. 
I  could  hear  a  grievance  in  his  voice. 

"  Of  course ;  get  on  packing  that 
case  ;  plenty  of  straw  between  the  bot- 
tles." 

He  obeyed  me,  working  slowly, 
badly,  without  concentration,  as  he 
always  did. 

"  It's  a  beastly  shame,  isn't  it  ?  "  he 
muttered  presently. 

'*  Yes,"  I  answered,  "  it  is." 

I  suppose  he  did  not  detect  the  sar- 
casm. 

"Makes  me  look  a  fool,"  he  said 
heatedly.  **  Why  couldn't  the  gov- 
ernor  let  me  go  and  take  my  chance  ?  " 

The  answer  to  this  question  being 
beyond  my  ken,  I  kept  a  discreet 
silence.  Giving  him  further  instruc- 
tions, I    presently  left  my   junior  to 
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complete  the  task  of  packiuo;  up  the 
necessaiy  medicaments  for  our  use  at 
Capoo. 

la  less  than  half  an  hour  Fitz  and  I 
mounted  our  horses.  A  few  of  the 
fellows  came  out  of  the  mess-room, 
cigar  in  mouth,  to  say  good-bye  to 
Fitz.  One  or  two  of  them  called  out 
*'  Good  luck  "  as  we  left  them.  Each 
wish  was  followed  by  a  lillle  laugh,  as 
if  the  wisher  was  ashamed  of  showing 
even  so  minute  an  emotion.  It  was, 
after  all,  all  in  the  way  of  our  business. 
Many  a  time  Fitz  and  I  had  stood  idle 
while  these  same  men  rode  out  to  face 
death.  It  was  Fitz's  turn  now  —  that 
was  all. 

The  Sikh  trooper  was  waiting  for  us 
in  the  middle  of  the  square  —  in  the 
moonlight  —  a  grand  picturesque  fig- 
ure. A  long-faced,  silent  man,  with 
deep  eyes  and  a  grizzled  moustache. 
He  wheeled  his  horse,  and  dropped  ten 
paces  in  our  rear. 

In  the  course  of  a  varied  experience 
Fitz  and  I  had  learnt  to  ride  hard. 
We  rode  hard  that  night  beneath  the 
yellow  moon,  through  the  sleeping, 
odorous  country.  We  both  knew  too 
well  that  cholera  under  canvas  is  like 
a  lire  in  a  timber-yard.  You  may 
pump  your  drugs  upon  it,  but  without 
avail  unless  the  pumping  be  scientific. 
Fitz  represented  science.  Every  mo- 
ment meant  a  mnn^s  life.  Our  horses 
soon  settled  into  their  stride  with  a 
pleasant  creaking  sound  of  warm 
leather  and  willing  lungs. 

The  moon  was  above  and  behind  us  ; 
we  each  had  a  galloping  shadow  be- 
neath our  horse's  fore  feet.  It  was  a 
sandy  country,  and  the  hoofs  only  pro- 
duced a  dull  thud.  There  was  some- 
thing exhilarating  in  the  speed  —  in 
the  shimmering  Indian  atmosphere. 
A  sense  of  envy  came  over  me,  and  I 
dreaded  the  moment  when  I  should 
have  to  turn  and  ride  soberly  home, 
leaving  Fitz  to  complete  his  forty-five 
miles  before  daylight. 

We  were  riding  our  chargers.  They 
had  naturally  fallen  into  step,  and 
bounded  beneath  us  wilh  a  rejjular, 
mrchnnicnl  rhylhm.  Both  alike  had 
tluir  heads  down,  their  shoulders  for- 


ward, with  that  intelligent  desire  to  do 
well  which  draws  a  man's  heart  towards 
a  horse  in  preference  to  any  other  ani- 
mal. I  looked  sideways  at  Fitz,  and 
waited  for  him  to  speak.  But  he  was 
staring  straight  in  front  of  him  and 
seemed  lost  in  thought. 

"  You  know,"  I  said  at  length,  *'you 
have  done  that  old  man  an  ill  turn. 
Even  if  you  come  back  he  will  never 
forgive  himself.  He  will  never  look 
either  of  us  stmight  in  the  face  again." 

"Can't    help    that,"    replied    Fitz. 

'*The    thing "   he    paused,    as    if 

choosing  his  words.  "  If,"  he  went  on 
rather  quickly,  "the  worst  comes  to 
the  worst,  don't  let  people  —  any  one  — 
think  that  I  did  it  because  I  didn't 
care,  because  I  set  no  value  on  my  life. 
The  thing  was  forced  upon  me.  I  was 
asked  to  volunteer  for  it." 

"  All  right,"  I  answered,  rather 
absent-mindedly  perhaps.  I  was  won- 
dering who  "any  one"  might  be,  and 
also  who  had  asked  him  to  throw  away 
his  life.  The  latter  might,  of  course, 
be  the  brigadier.  Surely  it  could  not 
have  been  Elsie.  But,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, I  always  was  uncertain  about 
women. 

I  did  not  say  anything  about  hoping 
for  the  best.  Fitz  and  I  had  left  all 
that  nonsense  behind  us  years  before. 
We  did  our  business  amidst  battle, 
murder,  and  sudden  death.  Perhaps 
we  were  callous,  perhaps  wo  had  only 
learnt  to  value  the  thing  at  its  true 
worth,  and  did  not  set  much  fear  on 
death. 

And  then,  I  must  ask  you  to  believe, 
we  fell  to  talking  "shop."  I  knew  a 
little  more  about  cholera  than  did  Fitz, 
and  we  got  quite  interested  in  our  con- 
versation. It  is,  I  have  found,  only  in 
books  that  men  use  the  last  moment  to 
advantage.  Death  has  been  my  road- 
fellow  all  through  life,  and  no  man  has 
yet  died  in  my  arms  saying  qnite  the 
light  thing.  Some  of  thein  made  a 
joke,  others  were  merely  commonplace, 
as  all  men  really  are  whether  living  or 
dying. 

When  the  time  came  for  me  to  turn 
back,  Fitz  had  said  nothing  fit  for  post- 
mortem reproduction.    We  had  talked 
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unmitigated  ^^shop,"  except  the  few 
odd  observations  I  have  sot  down. 

We  shook  hands,  and  I  turned  back 
at  once.  As  I  galloped  I  looked  back, 
and  in  the  light  of  the  great  tropical 
moon  I  saw  Filz  sitting  forward  in  his 
saddle  as  the  horse  rose  to  the  slope  of 
a  hill,  galloping  away  into  the  night, 
into  the  unknown,  on  his  mission  of 
mercy.  At  his  heels  rode  the  Sikh, 
enormous,  silent,  soldierly. 

During  my  steady  run  home  I 
thought  of  those  things  concerning  my 
craft  which  required  immediate  consid- 
eration. Would  it  be  necessary  to  send 
down  to  India  for  help?  Cholera  at 
Capoo  might  mean  cholera  everywhere 
in  this  new  unknown  country.  What 
about  the  women  and  children  ?  The 
Wandering  Jew  was  abroad  ;  would 
he  wander  in  our  direction,  with  the 
legendaiy  curse  following  on  his  heels  ? 
Was  I  destined  to  meet  this  dread  foe 
a  thii*d  time  ?  I  admit  that  the  very 
thought  caused  a  lump  to  rise  in  my 
throat.  For  I  love  Thomas  Atkins. 
He  is  manly  and  honest  according  to 
his  lights.  It  dees  not  hurt  me  very 
much  to  see  him  with  a  bullet  through 
his  lungs  or  a  sabre  cut  through  the 
collar-bone  down  to  the  same  part  of 
his  anatomy.  But  it  does  hurt  me  ex- 
ceedingly to  see  honest  Thomas  die 
between  the  sheets  —  the  death  of  any 
common  civilian  beggar.  Thomas  is 
too  good  for  that. 

It  was  nearly  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  when  I  rode  into  the  Palace 
Square.  All  round  I  saw  the  senti- 
nels, their  ba3'onets  gleaming  in  the 
moonlight.  A  man  was  walking  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  the  middle  of 
the  square  by  himself.  When  he  heard 
me  he  came  towards  me.  At  first  I 
thought  that  it  was  my  servant  waiting 
to  take  the  horse,  but  a  moment  later  I 
recognized  Charlie  Thurkow  —  recog- 
nized him  by  his  fair  hair,  for  he  was 
hntless.  At  the  same  time  my  syce 
roused  himself  from  slumber  in  the 
shadow  of  an. arch,  and  ran  forward  to 
my  stirrup. 

"  Come  to  the  hospital ! "  said  Thur- 
kow the  moment  I  alighted.  His  voice 
was  dull  and  unnatural.    I  once  heard 


a  man  speak  in  the  same  v^€&  while 
collecting  his  men  for  a  rush  whicli 
meant  certain  death.  The  man  was 
duly  killed,  and  I  think  Ue  was  trem- 
bling with  fear  when  he  ran  to  his 
death. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  I  asked. 

»« I  don't  know." 

We  walked  —  almost  ran  —  to  the 
hospital,  a  long,  low  building  in  the 
palace  compound.  Charlie  Thurkow 
led  the  way  to  a  ward  which  we  had 
never  used — a  ward  I  had  set  apart  for 
infectious  cases.  A  man  was  dozing  \^ 
a  long  chair  in  the  open  window.  As 
we  entered  he  rose  hastily  and  brought 
a  lamp.  We  bent  over  a  bed  —  the 
only  one  occupied.  The  occupant  was 
a  man  I  did  not  know.  He  looked  like 
a  Groorkha,  and  he  was  dying.  In  a 
few  moments  I  knew  all  that  there  was 
to  know.  I  knew  that  the  Wandering 
Jew  had  passed  our  way. 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  rising  from  my  knees 
at  the  bedside  ;  *^  we  have  it." 

Of  the  days  that  followed  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  say  much.  A  woman  once 
told  me  that  I  was  afraid  of  nothing. 
She  was  mistaken.  If  she  chance  to 
read  this  and  recognize  it,  I  hope  she 
will  believe  the  assertion  :  I  am  and 
always  have  been  afraid  of  cholera  —  in 
India.  In  Europe  it  is  a  different  mat- 
ter. The  writing  of  those  days  would 
be  unpleasant  to  me;  Ihe  reading 
would  be  still  less  pleasant  to  the 
reader. 

Brigadier-General  Thurkow  rose  to 
the  occasion,  as  we  all  expected  him  to 
do.  It  is  one  thing  to  send  a  man  to  a 
distant  danger,  and  quite  another  to  go 
with  him  into  a  danger  which  is  close 
at  hand.  Charlie  Thurkow  and  I  were 
the  only  two  doctors  on  the  spot,  and 
before  help  could  reach  us  wo  should 
probably  all  be  dead  or  cured.  There 
was  no  shirking  now.  Charlie  and  I 
were  at  work  night  and  day,  and  in  the 
course  of  thirty -six  houi*s  Charlie  got 
interested  in  it.  He  reached  the  fight- 
ing;point  —  that  crisis  in  an  epidemic 
of  which  doctors  can  tell  —  that  point 
where  there  is  a  certain  glowing  sense 
of  battle  over  each  bed  —  where  death 
and    the   doctor  see   each   other  face 
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to  face  —  fight  baoil.to  hand  for  the 
life. 

The  doctor  loses  his  interest  in  the 
patient  as  a  friend  or  a  patient ;  all  his 
attention  is  centred  on  the  life  as  a 
life,  and  a  point  to  be  scored  against 
the  adversary  Death. 

We  had  a  very  bad  time  for  two 
days.  At  the  end  of  that  time  I  had 
officers  bearing  her  Majesty's  commis- 
sion serving  under  me  as  assistant 
nurses,  and  then  the  women  came  into 
it.  The  first  to  offer  herself  was  the 
wife  of  a  non-commissioned  officer  in 
the  Engineers,  who  had  been  through 
Netley.  I  accepted  her.  The  second 
woman  was  Elsie  Matheson.  I  refused 
point  blank. 

*'  Sooner  or  later,"  she  said,  looking 
at  me  steadily  with  something  in  her 
eyes  which  I  could  not  make  out, ''  you 
will  have  to  take  me." 

"  Does  your  father  know  you  have 
come  to  me  ?  "  I  retorted. 

^*  Tes  ;  I  came  with  his  consent." 

I  shook  my  head  and  returned  to  my 
writing.  I  was  filling  in  a  list  of  ter- 
rific length.  She  did  not  go  away,  but 
stood  in  front  of  me  with  a  certain 
tranquillity  which  was  unnatural  under 
the  circumstances. 

^^  Do  you  want  help  ? "  she  asked 
calmly. 

"  God  knows  I  do." 

**But  not  mine " 

^^  Kot  yet,  Elsie.  I  have  not  got  so 
far  as  that  yet." 

I  did  not  look  up,  and  she  stood  quite 
still  over  me  —  looking. down  at  me  — 
probably  noting  that  the  hair  was  get- 
ting a  little  thin  on  the  top  of  my 
head.  This  is  not  a  joke.  I  repeat 
she  was  probably  noting  that.  People 
do  note  such  things  at  such  moments. 

^^  If  you  do  not  take  me,"  she  said  in 
a  singularly  even  voice,  '^I  shall  go 
up  to  Capoo.  Can  you  not  see  that 
that  is  the  only  thing  that  can  save 
me  from  going  to  Capoo  —  or  going 
mad  ?  " 

1  laid  aside  my  pen,  and  looked  up 
into  her  face,  which  she  made  no  pre- 
tence of  hiding  from  me.  And  I  saw 
that  it  was  as  she  said. 

"  You  can  go  to  work  at  once,"  I 


said,    ^^  under  Mrft.    Martin,,  in    watidr 
number  four." 

When  she  had  left  me  I  did  not  ^o 
on  filling  in  the  list  from  the  notes  «a 
my  pocket-book.  I  fell  to  waatiug  tior^ 
instead.  So  it  was  Fits.  I  was  ik^ 
sui'prised,  but  I  wais  very  pleased,  i 
was  not  surprised,  because  I  hav« 
usually  found  that  the  better  sort  &J 
woman  has  as  keen  a  scent  for  the  good 
men  as  we  have.  And  I  thought  of 
old  Fitz  —  the  best  man  I  ever  serveJ 
with  —  fighting  up  at  Capoo  all  alon«^ 
while  I  fought  down  in  the  valley. 
There  was  a  certain  sense  of  compan^ 
ionship  in  the  thougiit,  tliougli  my 
knowledge  and  experience  told  me  tkat 
our  chances  of  meeting  again  were  very 
small  indeed. 

We  had  not  heard  from  Capoo.  The 
conclusion  was  obvious  :  they  had  no 
one  to  send. 

Elsie  Matheson  soon  became  a  splen- 
did nurse.  She  was  quite  fearless  ^^ 
not  with  dash,  but  with  the  steady 
fearlessness  that  comes  from  an  ever- 
present  sense  of  duty,  which  is  tlo 
best.  She  was  kind  and  tender,  bi^ 
she  was  a  little  absent.  In  spirit  sUt 
was  nursing  at  Capoo  ;  with  us  she  wa^ 
only  in  the  body. 

When  Charlie  Thurkow  heard  tha^ 
she  had  gone  into  ward  number  four, 
he  displayed  a  sudden,  singular  anger. 

'^It's  not  fit  for  her,"  he  said. 
"  How  could  you  do  it  ?  " 

And  I  noticed  that  so  far  as  lay  in 
his  power  he  kept  the  worst  cases  away 
from  number  four. 

It  occasionally  happens  in  life  that 
duty  is  synonymous  with  inclination  ; 
not  often,  of  course,  but  occasionally. 
I  twisted  inclination  round  into  duty, 
and  put  Elsie  to  night  work,  while 
Charlie  Thurkow  kept  the  day  watches. 
I  myself  was  forced  to  keep  both  as 
best  I  could. 

Whenever  I  went  into  number  four 
ward  at  night  before  (save  the  mark) 
going  to  bed,  I  found  Elsie  Matheson 
waiting  for  jne.  It  must  be  ..rmitQm- 
bered  that  she  was  quite  cut  off  from 
the  little  world  that  surrounded  us  in 
the  palace.  She  had  no  means  of  ob- 
taining news.    Her  only  link  with  the 
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outer  universe  was  an  occasional  pa- 
tient brought  in  more  dead  than  alive, 
and  too  much  occupied  with  his  own 
affairs  to  trouble  about  those  of  other 
people. 

"  Any  news  ?  "  she  would  whisper 
to  me  as  we  went  round  the  beds  to- 
gether ;  and  I  knew  that  she  meant 
Capoo.  Capoo  was  all  the  world  for 
her.  It  is  strans^e  how  some  little  un- 
known spot  on  the  earth  will  rise  up 
and  come  into  our  lives  never  to  leave 
the  memory  again. 

*'  Nothing,"  I  replied  with  a  melan- 
choly regularity. 

Once  only  she  broke  through  her 
reserve  —  through  the  habit  of  bearing 
pain  in  silence  which  she  had  acquired 
by  being  so  much  among  dying  men. 

**  Have  you  no  opinion  ?  "  she  asked, 
with  a  sharpness  in  her  voice  which  I 
forgave  as  I  heanl  it. 

**  Upon  what  subject  ?  " 

**  Upon the  chances." 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders. 

"  He  is  a  good  man  —  there  is  no 
better  in  India  —  that  is  all  I  can  say. 
Just  hold  the  candle  a  little  closer,  will 
you,  please?  Thanks  —  yes — he  is 
quite  dead." 

We  passed  on  to  the  next  bed. 

^^  It  is  both  his  duty  and  his  inclina- 
tion to  take  care  of  himself,"  I  said  as 
we  went  —  going  back  with  her  in  the 
spirit  to  Capoo. 

"  How  do  you  know  it  is  his  inclina- 
tion ?  "  she  asked  guardedly. 

And  I  knew  that  I  was  on  the  right 
path.  The  vague  message  given  to 
**  any  one  "  by  Fitz  as  he  rode  by  my 
side  that  night  —  only  a  week  before, 
although  it  seemed  to  be  months  —  that 
message  was  intended  for  Elsie.  It 
referred  to  something  that  had  gone 
before,  of  which  I  had  no  knowledge. 

*'  Because  he  told  me  so,"  I  an- 
swered. 

And  then  we  went  on  with  our  work. 
Charlie  Thurkow  was  quite  right.  I 
knew  that  all  along.  It  was  not  tit  for 
her.  Elsie  was  too  young,  too  gentle 
and  delicate  for  such  a  place  as  ward 
number  four.  I  make  no  mention  of 
her  beauty,  for  I  took  no  heed  of  it 
then.    It  was  there — but  it  had  noth- 


ing to  do  with  this  matter.  Also  I 
have  never  seen  why  women  who  are 
less  blessed  or  cursed  by  beauty  should 
be  less  considered  in  such  maltera,  as 
they  undoubtedly  are. 

I  was  up  and  about  all  that  night. 
The  next  morning  rose  gloomily  as  if 
the  day  was  awakening  unrefreshed  by 
a  feverish  sleep.  The  heat  had  been 
intense  all  night,  and  we  couki  look 
for  nothing  but  an  intensification  of 
it  when  the  sun  rose  with  a  tropical 
aggressiveness.  I  wanted  to  get  my 
reports  filled  in  before  lying  down  to 
snatch  a  little  rest,  and  was  still  at 
work  when  Charlie  Thurkow  came  in 
to  relieve  me.  He  looked  ghastly,  but 
we  all  did  that,  and  I  took  no  notice. 
He  took  up  the  ward-sheets  and  glanced 
down  the  columns. 

"  Wish  I  had  gone  to  Capoo,"  he 
muttered.  ''  It  couldn't  have  been 
worse  than  this." 

I  had  finished  my  writing,  and  I 
rose.  As  I  did  so  Charlie  suddenly 
clapped  his  hand  to  his  hip. 

"  I  say  I  "  he  exclaimed,  "  I  say." 

He  looked  at  me  in  a  stupid  way,  and 
then  suddenly  he  tottered  towards  me 
and  I  caught  him. 

"Old  chap,"  he  exclaimed  thickly, 
with  his  face  against  my  shoulder, 
"I've  got  it.  Take  me  to  number 
four." 

He  had  seen  by  the  list  that  there 
was  a  vacant  cot  in  number  four. 

I  carried  him  there,  stumbling  as  I 
went,  for  I  was  weak  from  want  of 
sleep. 

Elsie  had  just  gone  to  her  room,  and 
Mi's.  Martin  was  getting  the  vacant 
bed  ready.  I  was  by  that  bedside  all 
day.  All  that  I  knew  I  did  for  Charlie 
Thurkow.  I  dosed  myself  with  mure 
than  one  Indian  drug  to  stimulate  the 
brain — to  keep  myself  up  to  doing  and 
thinking.  This  was  a  white  roan's  life, 
and  Grod  forgive  me  if  I  set  undue  store 
upon  it  as  compared  with  the  black 
lives  wo  were  losing  daily.  This  was  a 
brnin  that  could  think  for  the  rest. 
Thei*e  was  more  than  one  man's  life 
wrapped  up  in  Charlie  Thurkow's. 
One  can  never  tell.  My  time  might 
come  at  any  moment,  and  the  help  we 
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bad  sent  for  could  not  reach  us  for  an- 
other fortnight. 

Charlie  said  nothing.  He  thanked 
me  at  intervals  for  some  little  service 
rendered,  and  nearly  all  the  time  his 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  clock.  He 
was  reckoning  with  his  own  life.  He 
did  not  want  to  die  in  the  day,  but  in 
the  night.  He  was  deliberately  spin- 
ning out  his  life  till  the  night  nurse 
came  on  duly.  I  suppose  that  in  his 
superficial,  happy-go-lucky  way  he  loved 
her, 

I  pulled  him  through  that  day,  and 
we  managed  to  refrain  from  waking 
Elsie  up.  At  nightfall  she  came  to  her 
post.  When  she  came  into  the  room  I 
was  writing  a  note  to  Ihe  brigadier.  I 
watched  her  face  as  she  came  towards 
us.  There  was  only  distress  upon  it 
—  nothing  else.  Even  women  —  even 
beautiful  women  grow  callous ;  thank 
Heaven  I  Charlie  Thurkow  gave  a 
long  sigh  of  relief  when  she  came. 

My  note  was  duly  sent  to  the  briga- 
dier, and  five  minutes  afterwards  I 
went  out  on  to  the  verandah  to  speak 
to  him.  I  managed  to  keep  him  out  of 
the  room  by  a  promise  that  he  should 
be  sent  for  later.  I  made  no  pretence 
about  it,  and  he  knew  that  it  was  only 
the  question  of  a  few  hours  when  he 
walked  back  across  the  Palace  Square 
to  his  quai'tei-s.  I  came  back  to  the 
verandah  and  found  Elsie  waiting  to 
speak  to  me. 

**  Will  he  die  ?  "  she  asked. 

"Yes." 

"  Quite  sure  ?  " 

There  was  a  fttrange  glitter  in  her 
eyes  which  I  could  not  understand. 
*'  Quite,"  I  answered,  forgetting  to  be 
professionnl. 

She  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  as  if 
she  were  about  to  say  something,  and 
then  she  apparently  decided  not  to  say 
it. 

I  went  towards  a  long  chair  which 
stood  on  the  verandah. 

'*I  shall  lie  down  here,"  I  said, 
"  and  sleep  for  an  hour." 

"Yes,  do,"  she  answered  almost 
gratefully. 

"You  will  wake  me  If  you  want 
me?" 


"  Yes." 

"  Wake    me    when the   change 

comes." 

"  Yes." 

In  a  few  moments  I  was  asleep.  I 
do  not  know  what  woke  me  up.  It 
seemed  to  be  very  late.  All  the  sounds 
of  barrack-life  were  hushed.  The 
moon  was  just  up.  I  rose  to  my  feet 
and  turned  to  the  open  window.  But 
there  I  stopped. 

Elsie  was  kneeling  by  Charlie  Thur- 
kow's  bed.  She  was  leaning  over  him, 
and  I  could  see  that  she  was  kissing 
him.  And  I  knew  that  she  did  not 
love  him. 

I  kicked  against  the  chair  purposely. 
Elsie  turned  and  looked  towards  me 
with  her  hand  still  resting  on  Charlie 
Thurkow's  forehead.  She  beckoned 
to  me  to  go  to  them,  and  I  saw  at  once 
that  he  was  much  weaker.  She  was 
stroking  his  hair  gently.  She  either 
gave  me  credit  for  great  discernment, 
or  she  did  not  care  what  I  thought. 

I  saw  that  the  time  had  come  for  me 
to  fulfil  my  promise  to  the  brij^adier, 
and  went  out  of  the  open  window  to 
send  one  of  the  sentinels  for  him.  As 
I  was  speaking  to  the  man  I  heard  the 
clatter  of  horse's  feet,  and  a  Sikh  rode 
hard  into  the  Palace  Square.  1  went 
towards  him,  and  he,  recognizing  me, 
handed  me  a  note  which  he  extracted 
from  the  folds  of  his  turban.  I  opened 
the  paper  and  read  it  by  the  light  of 
the  moon.  My  heart  gave  a  leap  in 
my  throat.  It  was  from  Fitz.  News 
at  last  from  Capoo. 

"  We  have  got  it  under,"  he  wrote. 
"  I  am  coming  down  to  help  you.  Shall 
be  with  you  almost  as  soon  as  the 
bearer." 

As  I  walked  back  towards  the  hospi- 
tal the  brigadier  came  running  behind 
me,  and  caught  me  up  as  I  stepped  in 
by  the  window.  I  had  neither  time 
nor  inclination  just  then  to  tell  him 
that  I  had  news  from  Capoo.  The 
Sikh  no  doubt  brought  official  de- 
spatches which  would  reatfh  their  des- 
tination in  due  coui*se.  And  in  the 
mean  time  Charlie  Thurkow  was  dying. 

We  stood  round  that  bed  and  waited, 
silent,    emotionless     for     the     angel. 
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Charlie  knew  only  too  well  that  the 
end  was  very  near.  From  lime  to 
time  he  smiled  rather  wearily  at  one  or 
the  other  of  us,  and  once  over  his  face 
there  came  that  stmni^e  look  of  a 
higher  knowledge  which  I  have  often 
noted,  as  if  he  knew  something  that 
we  did  not  —  something  which  he  had 
heen  forbidden  to  tell  us. 

While  we  were  standing  there  the 
matting  of  the  <  window^  was  pushed 
aside,  and  Fitz  came  softly  into  the 
dimly  lighted  room.  He  glanced  at 
me,  but  attempted  no  sort  of  saluta- 
tion. I  saw  him  exchange  a  long, 
silent  look  with  Elsie,  and  then  he  took 
his  station  at  the  bedside  next  to  £lsie, 
and  opposite  to  the  brigadier,  who 
never  looked  up. 

Cliarlie  Thurkow  recognized  him, 
and  gave  him  one  of  those  strangely 
patronizing  smiles.  Then  he  turned 
his  sunken  eyes  towards  Elsie.  He 
looked  at  her  with  a  gaze  that  became 
more  and  more  fixed.  We  stood  there 
for  a  few  minutes  —  then  I  spoke. 

"  He  is  dead,''  I  said. 

The  brigadier  raised  his  eyes  and 
looked  across  to  Fitz.  For  a  second 
these  two  men  looked  down  into  each 
other's  souls,  and  I  suppose  Fitz  had 
his  reward.  I  suppose  the  brigadier 
had  paid  his  debt  in  full.  I  had  been 
through  too  many  painful  scenes  to 
wish  to  prolong  this.  So  I  turned 
away,  and  a  general  move  was  the  re- 
sult. 

Then  I  saw  that  Elsie  and  Fitz  had 
been  standing  hand  in  hand  all  the 
while. 

So  wags  the  world. 


From  Blaokwood's  Maguine. 
A  OONQESTED  DISTRICT. 

The  great  Atlantic  waves  beat 
straight  against  the  wild  rocks  of  the 
south  Irish  coast,  where  they  have 
worn  deep  black  caverns  in  the  twisted 
strata.  The  Bull  Rock  trembles  under 
their  blows  in  winter,  and  in  summer 
the  long  swell  never  ceases.  But  the 
Gulf  Stream  gives  warmth  to  the  fresh 
sea  air,  and  the  lowlands  are  enriched 


by  the  soft  rains  that  wash  the  hills. 
So  also  with  the  race  that  lives  on  in 
tlrese  wild  and  remote  regions.  Pas- 
sion and  violence  and  violent  remedies 
may  undermine  and  break  up  the 
strongest  society,  but  warm  affections, 
and  the  slow,  unconscious  changes 
which  through  centuries  of  unnoticed 
influence  modify  the  barbarism  of 
backward  peoples,  are  the  factors 
which  bring  most*  good ''with  them  ui 
the  end. 

South-west  Cork  and  Kerry  form  a 
large  "  congested  district,"  into  which 
railways  have  hanlly  penetrated,  and 
which  few  visit  beyond  the  tourist 
route  to  Killarney.  The  term  suggests 
to  us  a  hunger-stricken  land  of  moun- 
tains and  bogs,  —  of  hovels  where  the 
peat-smoke  issues  from  the  roof,  and 
the  pigs  sleep  with  the  peasants ; 
where  ruined  cottars  lurk  with  guns 
behind  the  walls,  and  starving  women 
sit  in  rags,  and  crowds  of  beggars  tor- 
ment the  traveller.  But  such  ideas  arc 
mainly  founded  on  Irish  novels  which 
speak  of  the  condition  of  Ireland  a  cen- 
tury ago,  and  the  visitor  is  astonished 
now  to  mark  the  signs  of  comfort,  and 
even  of  prosperity,  among  the  peas- 
antry of  a  congested  district. 

The  district  in  question  is  formed  by 
the  ranges  which  run  out  from  tlie 
Macgilly cuddy  Recks,  bordering  on  the 
great  arms  of  the  sea  called  Bantry 
Bay,  Ken  mare  River,  and  Dingle  Bay. 
The  first  of  these  —  five  miles  wide, 
and  twenty  long  —  possesses  the  best 
anchorage  along  the  coast,  which  — 
well  lighted,  and  free  as  a  rule  from 
dangerous  rocks  and  reefs  —  is  one  of 
the  safest  in  the  islands.  The  hills 
run  with  picturesque  peaks  and  sharp 
ndges  far  out  to  sea,  where  the  Skel- 
ligs  and  other  wild  islands  rise  from 
the  ocean.  They  are  of  dark  carbon- 
iferous shale,  which  extends  over  a 
wide  area  of  southern  Ireland,  with 
dykes  of  white  quartz,  often  rich  with 
lodes  of  iron,  copper,  and  lead* 
Utterly  barren,  and  scored  by  prehis- 
toric glaciers,  they  show  here  and 
(here  the  white  thread  of  a  mountain 
torrent,  and  hold  on  their  slopes  dark 
trout-lakes    fringed    with    rushes.     In 
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autumn  they  are  purple  with  heather  ; 
and  amoug  the  rocks  swampy  hogs 
are  formed  by  the  thick  matted  turf 
and  moss.  The  large  blue  pinguicula 
flowers  on  the  b(^,  and  the  osraunda 
hangs  over  the  brooks.  Hungry  Hill, 
the  bugar-Loaf,  and  other  names,  arc 
suggestive  of  ilie  character  of  tliese 
dark  mountains,  whose  heads  are  so 
often  hidden  in  the  mists,  and  rise 
straight '  f i-oni  the  sea  more  than  two 
thousand  feet,  recalling  the  finest 
scenery  of  Snowdon.  In  parts  they 
are  disforested,  and  men  can  still  re- 
member the  copses  of  yew,  holly,  and 
arbutus  which  were  cut  down  for 
charcoal  burning ;  but  where,  as  at 
Glengarrif  (**  the  rough  glen")  and 
Dunboy,  the  trees  have  been  pre- 
served, the  sceneiy  in  the  lower  ground 
is  as  beautiful  as  tliat  of  Windermere. 
The  cedar,  larch,  and  Or,  find  footing 
on  the  shallow  soil ;  the  oak,  ash,  elm, 
beech,  lime,  and  ilex,  growing  un- 
thinned,  resist  the  fury  of  the  winter 
gales.  So  warm  is  the  air  that  even 
the  date-palm  will  grow  in  Valencia ; 
and  in  the  plantations  we  find  not  only 
the  azalea  and  the  rhododendron,  the 
camellia  and  magnolia,  but  even  trop- 
ical and  American  plants  not  found 
elsewhere  in  Britain,  while  the  fuchsias 
and  hydrangeas  grow  as  trees.  The 
orchids  of  the  bogs  are  mingled  with 
wild-roses  and  foxgloves. 

Small  fields,  with  banks  of  turf  and 
stone,  climb  up  the  lower  slopes,  or 
cover  the  valleys.  Little  is  grown  in 
them  save  patches  of  potato  and  oats  ; 
but  the  hay  harvest  is  rich,  and  they 
pasture  mountain  sheep,  from  whose 
wool  the  peasant  dress  is  spun,  and 
small  black  Kerry  cows,  and  sturdy 
horses  and  asses.  Comfortable-looking 
farmhouses  shine  white  with  lime-wash 
among  groups  of  trees,  and  suggest  a 
cleanliness  which,  alas  I  is  betrayed  by 
their  slovenly  interioi*s,  and  by  the 
slush  in  which  many  pink  pigs  are  de- 
lighting. The  cottara'  dry-stone  cabins 
are  miserable  enough,  but  they  have, 
at  least  generally,  glass  windows  and 
chimneys.  Viewed  from  a  little  dis- 
tance, the  hamlets  and  farmsteads 
seem    as  comfortable    af>  in  England, 


and  light  up  the  landscape  by  their 
uniform  whitewash. 

A  great  harvest  is  reaped  yearly  also 
in  the  sea  ;  and  it  is  indeed  on  the  fish- 
eries rather  than  on  the  fields  that  the 
people  depend.  The  coasts  swarm  with 
all  manner  of  fish  —  mackerel  and  her- 
ring, pollock  and  bass,  salmon  and  sea- 
trout,  turbot,  brill,  soles,  plaice,  bream, 
gurnet,  mullet,  and  whiting.  In  fair 
weather  you  may  see  ■  noble  salmon 
leaping  in  the  bays  where  the  porpoises 
are  rolling  or  grunting  under  the  boat. 
The  bottle-nosed  whale  comes  in  schools 
to  hunt  the  herring,  and  after  him  the 
sword  fish  and  the  terrible  thresher, 
who  leaps  from  the  sea  and  brings  his 
fiail-Iike  tail  with  heavy  blows  on  the 
whale's  back.  The  shores  are  black 
with  myriads  of  sprats,  and  after  these 
the  mackerel  rush  into  the  shallows, 
churning  all  the  water  as  though  a 
squall  were  passing.  After  these  fierce 
and  vigorous  hunters  the  hungry  gulls 
are  chasing,  and  behindrthem  comes 
the  fisher  with  his  red  nets,  soon  filled 
with  the  frantic,  struggling  mass  of 
opalescent  fish. 

The  mountains  and  shores  are  the 
haunts  of  many  wild  beasts  and  birds, 
some  of  which  have  become  almost  ex- 
tinct elsewhere,  in  our  islands.  Mar- 
tens and  hares  are  among  these,  and 
the  sea-otter  whose  fur  is  soft  as  the 
beaver's.  White  seals  are  found  on 
the  rocks  ;  and  from  the  caverns  come 
forth  flocks  of  green  cormprants  who 
dive  at  once,  while  the  blue  rock- 
pigeons  follow  them,  and  rise  high  as 
they  issue.  In  the  mountains  you  find 
the  heron  flapping  beside  the  bogg}' 
stream,  and  wild  ducks,  sea  snipe, 
curlew,  cranes,  waterhens,  grebes,  and 
loons  haunt  the  shores.  The  beauti- 
ful gannet  —  strongest  of  gulls — with 
white  wings  tipped  with  black,  and 
yellow  beak,  falls  like  a  thunderbolt 
from  a  height  of  a  hundred  feet  into 
the  sea,  upon  the  mackerel,  or  perhaps 
on  a  conger  which  will  twist  round  its 
neck,  and  choke  the  enemy  which  it 
drags  beneath  the  water.  Over  the 
waves  you  see  the  "  sea-parrots "  or 
puffins  scudding,  with  petrels,  razor- 
bills, and  the  showy  oyster-catcher  with 
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his  black  and  white  plumage  and  long 
red  bill.  The  grouse  have  for  the  most 
part  been  killed  off  by  raveus,  hawks, 
and  weasels ;  but  partridges  are  found 
in  the  Oelds  ;  and  when  the  snow  lies 
on  tlie  mountains  the  woodcock  come 
down  into  the  coverts.  The  country  is 
full  of  interest  for  the  fisherman  and 
sportsman  ;  for  huge  purple  lobsters 
will)  gold-fringed  tails  and  great  red 
crawfish  are  caught  by  the  fishera,  who 
will  sometimes  coast  for  a  monlh  livuig 
in  then*  boats,  and  shehering  in  the 
caves  till  the  steamers  come  for  their 
catch.  Fleets  of  fishing-boats  from 
France,  and  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  also 
visit  the  bays,  and  these  indeed  are 
the  principal  fishers.  The  nautical 
character  of  the  peasantry  is  however 
shown  by  their  frequent  allusions  to 
points  of  the  compass.  An  amusing  in- 
stance of  this  was  the  advice  to  a  man 
who  could  not  mount  a  hoi*se.  "Put 
your  north  leg  on  the  south  side  of 
him"  —  which  would  of  coui*se  have 
seated  him  with  his  face  to  the  tail. 

But  perhaps  the  wildest  scene  in  all 
the  districts  is  presented  by  the  Skellig 
rocks  off  Dingle  Bay.  They  rise  in 
pinnacles  of  slate,  utterly  barren  and 
wind-swept.  The  lesser  Skellig,  nearer 
land,  is  remarkable  for  its  notched  out- 
lines, and  for  the  great  flying  buttress 
formed  by  the  undermining  waves.  As 
you  approach  it  you  seem  to  see  it 
painted  cream-color  in  bands,  but  these 
are  the  numberless  gannets  who  sit  in 
their  nests  on  the  ledges  —  nests  rudely 
made  of  seaweed  which  they  have 
dried  for  days  before  using  it.  If  you 
land  they  will  not  rise,  but  sit  pecking 
at  your  legs  ;  and  so  fierce  are  these 
gulls  that  tliey  drive  all  other  birds 
from  the  rock.  When  the  nesting  is 
over  they  break  up,  and  in  winler 
shelter  in  the  caves  of  the  west  const. 
The  greater  Skellig  rises  in  a  pinnacle 
seven  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
presents  tilted  cliffs  of  slate  and  shale, 
blue,  grey,  and  russet-colored,  on  which 
nothing  grows  but  the  moss-like  sea- 
pink.  From  a  little  distance,  in  sum- 
mer, the  cliffs  seem  to  be  strewn  will) 
lanre  hailstones  or  e<rjra,  but  at  (he 
sound  of  the  sieamer^s  whistle  the  air 


is  filled  with  a  gnat-like  swarm  of 
pufiius — called  locally  sea-parrots  or 
Welsh  parrots  —  which  fly  heavily 
round  the  crags ;  while  in  U)e  cavea 
lower  down  the  beautiful  kittiwake, 
with  while  and  dove-colored  plu)uage, 
utte)*s  its  warniug  ci-y, "  kittyweek,  kit- 
ty week."  The  Skellig,  or  "  Penance  "  ^ 
island,  takes  its  name  from  the  group 
of  huts  built  by  the  monks  near  its 
summit  —  half-a-dozen  dry-stone  cells 
with  two  sn)all  chapels  on  the  edge  of 
the  precipice,  reached  by  a  long  flight 
of  seven  hundred  slate  steps,  labori- 
ously placed  by  the  hermits.  Half-way 
up  a  weather-worn  Irish  cross  ha))gs 
over  the  cliff,  and  the  rude  outline 
of  the  stone  now  resembles  a  monk 
beckoning  towards  the  sea.  The  g)*aves 
of  the  brethren  are  within  the  sur- 
)'ounding  wall,  with  one  larger  cross 
fot*  some  abbot  who  died  among  them  ; 
and  outside  the  enclosu)'e  is  a  single 
hut — perhaps  the  dead-house  or  cell 
for  the  sick.  Tradition  would  assign 
this  hei'mitage  to  the  eighth  cen- 
tuiy,  though  the  appearance  of  the 
n)a8on)'y  makes  it  more  probable  that 
it  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Balliu- 
skellig  on  the  mainland,  and  to  the 
grey  friars  of  the  fourteoith  century. 
It  is  hard  to  understand  how  the  monks 
can  have  existed  —  even  on  flour  and 
t)ulse  — in  so  utterly  desolate  an  island, 
often  ))ot  approachable  by  boats.  The 
name  seems  to  suggest  that  it  was  a 
place  of  ten)porary  penance,  or  of  ref- 
uge fi*om  persecution,  and  of  retreat 
in  Lent.  The  ceremony  of  "Skellig 
Night"  till  recently  still  preceded 
Lent,  when  men  with  horns  and  tin 
pots  went  round  the  villages,  inviting 
you))g  men  and  gi)ls  to  be  off  to  the 
Skelligs  for  their  weditings. 

A  I'egioi)  so  wild  has  naturally  bred 
a  wild  and  hardy  race  ;  and  it  fur- 
nishes yearly  )nany  valuable  recruits 
to  our  ))avy,  and  many  successful  colo- 
nists to  America.  It  cannot  support 
more  than  a  scanty  population  ;  and  its 
l)oglands  —  where  the  wild  Tories  used 
lo  hide  fmm  their  Whig  enemies-— 
cannot  yield   more   than   turf.     It  can 

1  other  anthoritlee  say  that  the  word  onlj 
"  rooks." 
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never  be  a  rich  agricultural  country, 
8ucli  as  is  found  between  Cork  and 
Dublin  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  expect 
high  rents  from  any  but  the  best  lands 
in  the  valleys.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  people  might  be  better  off 
than  they  are,  if  they  did  not  stand  in 
their  own  light;  and  that  they  are 
already  much  more  comfortable  and 
even  more  prosperous  than  is  generally 
thougiit.  The  intention  of  the  present 
account  is  not  to  discuss  the  proceed- 
ings of  Irish  politicians,  who  so  often 
when  they  have  climbed  the  steep  hill 
of  ambition  find  —  as  in  their  own 
mountains  —  only  a  bog  on  the  sum- 
mit ;  but  rather  to  consider  what  are 
the  silent  influences  at  work  on  the 
people  of  these  remote  districts,  and 
how  far  they  tend  to  good  or  to  evil. 
Before  describing  the  peasantry'  as 
they  now  are,  we  may,  however,  with 
advantage  glance  at  their  past  history, 
and  try  to  understand  what  elements 
make  up  the  population,  and  how  they 
came  to  be  found  in  the  land. 

It  must  be  remembered  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  independence  of  the 
Irish  in  the  south-west  lasted  till  a  very 
recent  period.  In  spite  of  Elizabeth's 
ban  on  the  language,  and  of  Crom- 
well's conquests,  the  Sullivans  of  Dun- 
boy  and  of  Bantry  were  powerful 
chiefs  down  to  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Sir  George  Carew 
only  took  the  Dun  boy  Castle  —  still  a 
grass-grown  ruin  in  the  woods  —  in 
1602,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  of  its 
defenders  to  blow  it  up.  A  generation 
later  Algerine  rovers  were  still  de- 
scending on  the  coast ;  and  in  1698  the 
French  under  Renault  were  foiled  at 
Bantry  in  their  attempt  to  aid  James 
II.  Even  as  late  as  1796  General 
Hoche,  with  thirty-six  sail,  endeavored 
to  land  sevend  thousand  men  at  the 
same  place  — Ban -tra,  or  the  "White 
Strand  "  —  but  they  were  stoutly  re- 
sisted by  Richard  White,  created  after- 
wards the  first  Lord  Bantry,  and 
suffered  from  the  January  storms,  one 
vessel  being,  it  is  said,  still  left  lying 
in  the  bay  off  Whiddy  Island.  The 
silver  medal  granted  for  this  defence, 
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to  officers  and  men,  bore  the  legend, 
"  Afflavit  Deus  et  dissipantur." 

The  Irish  believe  that  a  Spanish  ele- 
ment exists  in  the  south  and  west, 
and  is  marked  by  such  names  as  lago 
—  also  found  in  Cornwall ;  but  this  is 
denied  by  others.  The  custom  of 
sleeping  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
which  is  still  found  in  the  west,  is  said 
to  be  derived  from  the  Spanish  siesta. 
But  it  may  be  the  natural  consequence 
of  having  little  to  do.  Whatever  be 
the  truth  as  to  the  existence  of  such 
foreign  strains  in  the  native  blood,  it  is 
certain  that  the  men  of  Cork  and  of 
KeiTy  are  not  pure  Celts  ;  and  a  stroug^ 
infusion  of  Danish  nationality  is  found 
in  the  east  of  Ireland,  according  to  the- 
most  recent  ethnographical  maps. 

But  even  after  the  loss  of  Dunboy  — 
the  last  Irish  stronghold  taken  by  the 
English — the  native  chiefs  continued 
to  have  much  infiuence  among  their 
followers.  Their  estates  were  confis- 
cated for  the  Desmond  and  Tyrone^ 
rebellions,  and  the  theory  of  private 
property  in  land  became  known  to  the 
Irish  ;  for  under  their  own  chiefs  the 
tenure  — as  among  primitive  peoples  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  — was  a  tribal 
tenure,  and  the  right  to  land  was  only 
due  to  cultivation.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  some  confused  ideas, 
tracing  back  to  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, should  still  survive,  and  that  the 
right  to  peat  on  the  mountains,  or  to 
game,  should  still  be  regarded  as  com- 
mon to  all.  Such  ideas  among  the 
peasantry  certainly  exist,  and  they  are 
not  the  result  of  recent  teaching. 

Dunboy  has  been  made  famous  by 
Froude,  in  connection  with  the  last 
struggles  of  the  Sullivans.  In  1760 
the  lauds  had  become  the  property  of 
the  Puxley  family  from  Galway,  and 
Mr.  John  Puxley  was  in  the  dangerous 
position  of  commanding  the  revenue 
men.  Morty  Oghe  ("  the  young  able 
seaman  ")  was  an  exile,  and  his  famous 
escape  through  the  Sound  of  the  Dur- 
zeys,  after  sailing  under  fire  between 
the  Crowhead  and  the  seething  waters 
of  the  Cat  Rock,  is  even  now  remem- 
bered.   It  was  said  by  his  adherents 
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Ihal  the  revenue  men,  after  killing 
Denis  O'Sullivan,  kicked  Ihe  boy^s  lieml 
ad  a  football  on  the  road  ;  and  whetlier 
true  or  not,  it  was  in  revenge  for  the 
alleged  brutalit}'  of  his  foUowei-s  that 
Morty  Oghe  shot  Mr.  John  Puxley, 
riding  his  white  horse  to  church  with 
his  wife  on  the  pillion.  The  spot  is 
still  shown  at  the  gate  of  Dunboy. 
Morty  Oghe  was  not  himself  popular 
with  many  of  the  peasantry,  for  he  had 
been  active  in  the  kidnapping  of  the 
"  wild  geese "  for  service  in  France. 
A  car  to  bear  his  body,  when  he  in 
turn  was  caught  and  killed,  was  de- 
nied ;  and,  amid  mingled  wailing  and 
curses,  his  corpse  was  towed  behind 
the  Speedwell  to  Queenstown,  and  his 
Jiead  set  on  the  gales  of  Cork.  Popu- 
lar superstition  says  that  the  fish  still 
refuse  to  cross  the  path  of  his  body  in 
Ihe  bay  ;  but  within  a  century  and  a 
lialf  the  owners  of  Dunboy  have  come 
to  be  regarded  with  pride  and  affection, 
as  belonging  to  the  country  in  which 
they  once  were  strangers.  It  is  not  a 
very  long  time  to  look  back  to  1460, 
when  the  Vallis  Juncosa  was  the  last 
refuge  of  the  original  Irish,  retreating 
before  the  English  to  the  range  which 
divides  Cork  and  Kerry  ;  but  it  is  still 
Jess  time  since  the  O'Sullivans  of  the 
seventeenth  century  were  giving  asy- 
lum to  fugitive  Tories,  and  since  Mac- 
Geoghan  tried  to  blow  up  Dunboy 
Castle  after  the  stout  resistance  against 
Carew.  The  grey  friars  of  the  Skelligs 
have  given  place  to  the  lighthouse  men 
on  that  lonely  crag  ;  the  brutal  revenue 
officers  have  been  replaced  by  the 
steady  and  respectable  coastguards, 
whose  trim  houses  are  an  example  to 
the  cottagers.  The  wild  Sullivans  have 
left  only  their  name  behind  them  ;  and 
their  story  is  scarcely  less  a  tradition 
than  that  of  Beara,  the  Irish  princess, 
buried  in  the  mountains  near  Eireez, 
from  whom  Bere  Island  —  the  protect- 
ing barrier  of  Bantry  Bay  — is  named. 
Sul;h  progress  has  this  remote  part  of 
Britain  made  within  a  century  and  a 
half,  though  still  distant  from  cities 
and  railways,  and  in  spite  of  many  bit- 
ter memories  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  wheu  oppression 


and  neglect  alike  rendered  the  English 
government  and  the  Irish  Parliament 
hateful  to  the  peasantiy.  But  the 
''  bad  days  "  have  passed  away  twelve 
years  ago,  and  a  better  prospect  is  be- 
fore the  country  under  existing  condi- 
tions than  it  ever  before  could  expect. 

The  peasantry  present  a  stalwart, 
healthy  appearance,  and  are  better  fed, 
and  better  clothed  and  shod,  than 
many  Continental  peoples.  Beggiirs 
are  few  except  on  the  tourist  route, 
perhaps  because  there  are  so  few  from 
whom  to  beg.  Indeed,  in  the  south  of 
England  there  are  many  more  to  be 
seen  than  in  Ireland.  The  health  of 
the  people  has  Improved  under  the  in- 
fluence of  sanitary  laws,  though  these 
are  still  less  rigidl}'  enforced  than  they 
should  be.  The  terrible  typhus  which 
used  to  I'age  in  the  mountains  is  almost 
stamped  out,  and  the  care  of  the  doctor 
has  superseded  the  old  prescriptions  of 
whiskey  or  of  charms.  Wo  speak,  be 
it  noted,  of  the  country,  not  of  the 
towns ;  for  Dublin  is  a  hotbed  of 
typhoid  and  small-pox,  and  the  destitu- 
tion of  its  slums  is  more  appalling  than 
that  of  London  or  Kew  York.  Pov- 
erty is  easier  to  bear  in  the  open  coun- 
try, where  the  fresh  sea  air  is  always 
blowing,  than  in  the  noisome  city 
dens ;  and  the  dwellers  in  the  east- 
ends  of  cities  deserve  more  compassion 
than  the  Irish  peasant  in  the  south. 

Three  types  at  least  are  observable 
in  the  south  of  Ireland  :  first,  the  dark 
lUilian-looking  Celt,  also  found  in 
Devon ;  secondly,  the  tall,  yellow- 
haired  Danish  type  ;  and  thirdly,  the 
aboriginal  Aryan  of  the  Volga,  with 
red  or  auburn  hair  and  blue  or  green 
eyes,  who  may  also  be  found  in  Corn- 
wall. The  dark  aquiline  type  of  Wales 
differs  considerably  from  that  of  the 
Irish  ;  and  the  Irish  language  is  nearer 
akin  to  Cornish  than  to  Welsh.  The 
traditional  Irishman  of  caricatures  is 
not  often  seen  in  the  south,  though  this 
type  is  not  unknown  even  among  the 
upper  classes.  The  soft  features  and 
bright  eyes  of  the  modest  peasant 
women  present  many  varieties  of 
beauty ;  and  the  mingled  race  of  Cork 
and  Kerrv — fairer  as  a  rule  than  that 
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of  the  far  west  —  is  as  vigorous  as  any 
ill  Scotland  or  in  Yorkshire. 

The  intelligence  of  the  people  is  also 
remarkable,  and  the  quickness  of  their 
comprehension  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  light-haired  Saxons  of  Wilts  or 
Berkshire.  The  courtesy  of  their 
mannei*s,  and  their  primitive  hospital- 
ity to  strangers,  are  equally  notable. 
The  desire  to  please  is  not  always  con- 
sistent with  regard  for  truth.  If  you 
ask  an  Englishman  whether  it  will  be 
a  fine  day  he  says  he  does  not  know. 
A  Scotsman  answers,  "You  will  be 
going  far  the  day  ?  "  but  an  Irishman 
says,  *'  A  fine  day  sure,  your  honor," 
even  when  the  rain  is  falling  in  the 
distiince.  Go  into  the  cottages,  and, 
as  in  the  Welsh  mountains,  you  are 
ofi'ered  a  glass  of  milk,  for  which  the 
cottar  would  scorn  to  receive  payment. 
To  all  your  questions  a  cheerful  and 
ready  —  if  not  always  reliable  —  answer 
is  returned,  and  the  people  seem  anx- 
ious to  help  you  on  your  way.  But 
further  experience  will  show  you  a  less 
pleasing  reverse  to  the  picture.  The 
Irishman  has  not  the  sturdy  and  often 
rude  independence  of  the  Scot  ;  he 
believes  in  diplomacy,  in  infiuence  and 
favor ;  but  he  has  a  sharp  eye  to  his 
own  interest.  The  man  who  fiatters 
you  to  your  face  speaks  ill  of  you  be- 
hind your  back,  and  denounces  his 
neighbors  with  whom  he  has  quar- 
relled, when  they  are  not  by.  The 
people  are  extremely  fond  of  going  to 
law  on  the  most  trifling  grounds.  If  a 
regatta  is  planned  in  the  harbor,  the 
unsuccessful  threaten  the  victors  with 
actions,  unless  they  are  compensated 
for  failure  and  disappointment.  Their 
minds  are  more  occupied  with  the  en- 
croachments of  a  neighbor's  donkey 
than  with  any  political  question.  They 
cannot  unite,  because  they  distrust 
each  other.  A  private  grudge  is  more 
to  them  than  any  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  combined  action.  Once 
make  an  enemy  of  an  Irishman  and 
you  can  never  again  rely  on  him,  for 
when  he  most  flattei-s  he  is  most  to  be 
feared.  The  spirit  of  revenge — com- 
mon to  all  wild  peoples  —  may  find 
satisfaction  in  the  most  futile  attempts 


at  injury  ;  and  the  litigant  is  better 
pleased  by  the  sentence  on  his  neigh- 
bor than  by  any  compensation  to 
himself.  The  command  to  forgive  an 
enemy,  and  not  to  let  the  sun  go  down 
on  anger,  seems  unknown  to  a  people 
who  have  no  Bible  to  read.  In  every 
Welsh  cottage  you  may  find,  among  a 
naturally  pious  people,  a  Bible  in 
Welsh  ;  but  if  the  magistrate  needs 
one  in  Ireland  to  swear  a  witness,  he 
may  have  to  send  many  miles  to  fetch 
it,  if  he  has  none  with  him. 

The  dress  of  the  people  is,  as  already 
remarked,  sufficient  and  comfortable. 
It  is  usually  of  wool  spun  in  the  conn- 
try  ;  and  though  the  women  and  chil- 
(h*en  are  barefooted  at  home,  they  are 
stoutly  shod  in  the  streets.  Ten  years 
ago  bare  feet  were  commoner  in  Edin- 
burgh than  they  are  now  in  Kerry. 
The  old  Irish  dress,  with  long  coat- 
tails,  breeches,  and  brimless  hat,  has 
disappeared  as  completely  as  the  Welsh 
costume.  It  is  worn  by  a  few  old 
people,  but  is  generally  regarded  as 
ridiculous  ;  and  the  men  are  dressed 
like  English  peasants,  with  soft  felt 
hats  and  suits  such  as  have  become 
univei-sal  in  Europe.  The  women 
cover  their  heads  with  black  or  tartan 
shawls,  beneath  which  gleams  a  glo- 
rious head  of  gold  or  auburn  hair. 
The  clothing  is  sold  at  monthly  fairs, 
where  also  they  purchase  the  dry 
cod-fish  which,  with  potatoes  and  milk 
and  white  bread,  forms  their  food.  It 
is  remarkable  that  they  should  prefer 
this  somewhat  greasy  dish  to  the  fresh 
fish  so  easily  procured. 

Another  mark  of  gradual  change  in 
the  population  is  the  rapid  disappear- 
ance of  the  Irish  language.  The 
Welsh  are  proud  of  their  ancient 
tongue,  of  their  poets  and  bards  ;  and 
in  Cambria  you  hear  Welsh  spoken  all 
round  5'ou,  and  many  do  not  under- 
stand English.  But  in  Ireland  the 
national  schools  teach  English,  and 
Irish  is  regarded  with  more  or  less  con- 
tempt. The  interpreter  is  still  needed 
in  the  courts,  for  many  of  the  cottars 
can  best  express  themselves  in  Irish; 
but  the  people  speak  English  to  one 
another,  and  their  English  Is  remark-* 
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able  for  its  purity.  It  may  interest 
learned  societies  to  endeavor  to  pre- 
serve the  ancient  language,  which  is, 
however,  not  remarkable  for  its  litera- 
tui'e ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  impose 
any  language  on  any  race  when  some 
other  tongue  is  found  more  conven- 
ient. Even  Welsh  has  borrowed  an 
enormous  vocabulary,  first  from  Latin 
and  more  recently  from  English,  to 
express  those  results  of  civilization  for 
which  no  Welsh  words  existed.  The 
tongue  of  the  majority,  and  the  lan- 
guage of  commerce  and  of  civilization, 
must  of  necessity  prevail  over  artificial 
attempts  to  preserve  the  past.  The 
census  returns  of  Cork  show  that  the 
Irish  language  is  following  the  Cor- 
niih,  and  will  become  extinct  long  be- 
fore the  Gaelic  of  the  Highlands  in 
Scotland,  or  the  Cymric  of  north  Wales. 
The  following  return  is  suflScient  to 
show  what  is  happening  in  Cork  :  — 


Year. 

1871  . 
1881  . 
1891  . 


Total 
Population. 

140,730 
168,082 
117,447 


Speaking 
Irish  only. 

11,628 
5,618 
2,275 


In  these  returns  we  mark  the  decrease 
of  Irish  population  within  the  last  fif- 
teen years  ;  but  we  also  mark  a  yet 
more  mpid  decrease  of  those  who 
could  not  speak  English.  They  num- 
bered, a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
about  one  in  fourteen,  and  in  1881,  one 
in  thirty  ;  but  according  to  the  latest 
census,  only  about  one  in  sixty.  As  in 
England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  so  in 
Ireland,  the  earlier  language  is  rapidly 
decaying,  and  finds  its  last  refuge  in 
the  western  mountains.  The  bonds  of 
union  are  being  naturally  drawn  closer 
by  the  intermingling  of  the  various 
stocks  —  Celtic,  Danish,  and  Saxon  — 
from  which  the  present  race  of  Great 
Britain  springs ;  and  nowhere  in  the 
islands  can  a  definite  boundary  be 
drawn  between  distinct  nations. 

The  Scotch  and  Irish,  within  about  a 
century,  have  become  a  whiskey-drink- 
ing people  ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that 
they  are  less  sober  than  the  English. 
On  the  fair  days  in  the  south  of  Ire- 
land    there     is    much    drunkenness, 


though  perhaps  of  less  noisy  character 
than  in  the  north  of  England.  The 
drunken  man  is  guarded  by  a  sober 
friend,  or  a  wife  or  sister,  and  the 
brawls  which  follow  are  not  more  nu- 
merous or  murderous  than  in  Loudon. 
A  village  of  a  thousand  inhabitants 
may,  it  is  true,  have  forty  public 
houses  ;  but  drunkenness  depends  more 
on  the  quality  of  liquor  than  on  the 
number  of  places  where  it  can  be 
bought.  The  evil  is  quite  as  great  in 
the  larger  island  as  it  is  in  Ireland,  and 
as  terrible  a  scourge  on  the  educated 
classes  as  it  is  on  the  peasantry.  The 
drinking  at  wakes  is  still  a  scandal  ; 
but  they  are  conducted  with  much 
more  decency  than  of  old. 

The  cheerfulness  of  the  people  is 
another  pleasing  characteristic.  You 
hear  more  laughter  in  Ireland  than  in 
England,  though  this  at  times  has  a 
false  ring.  They  are  fond  of  music 
and  dancing,  and  still  meet  on  fine 
moonlight  nights  at  the  cross-roads, 
where  young  men  and  girls  dance  to 
the  tune  of  the  fiddle,  and  the  potato  is 
thrown  at  the  fair  beloved,  and  the 
cup  drunk  to  acknowledge  the  suitor. 
Bred  in  a  wild,  picturesque  country, 
the  natural  poetic  temperament  of  the 
Celt  still  finds  expression  in  the  elo- 
quence of  peasant  speech.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  loss  of  a  sailor 
son  might  have  come  from  the  pages  of 
Scott,  yet  it  was  uttered  by  a  farmer's 
wife  not  many  months  since  :  — 

'<  It  was  in  the  Black  Sea  that  he  fell 
from  the  bridge  ;  and  the  captain  said, 
*  Is  it  Jack  that  is  overboard  ? '  For 
he  loved  him  like  a  son,  and  ho  plunged 
in  to  save  him.  And  the  water  was 
wild,  and  he  grasped  —  but  it  was  only 
his  cap.  And  a  sad  present  it  was  that 
they  sent  me  that  Christmas  —  his  sil- 
ver watch  and  chain.  And  since  then 
I  have  been  weak  and  weary  ;  for  he 
was  the  first  of  thirteen,  and  I  loved 
him  the  best.  Ah  I  Jesus  sent  and 
Jesus  took.  I  know  it  must  be  so  ;  but 
when  I  sit  on  the  rocks,  I  think  maybe 
God  took  my  son  to  some  island  in  the 
sea ;  and  when  I  see  the  birds  skim- 
ming on  the  water,  I  think  maybe  he 
was  not  drownedi  but  will  oome  up  out 
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of  the  sea  to  his  mother,  who  nursed 
him  80  dear." 

There  is  no  douht  that  a  strong  fam- 
ily affection  binds  together  the  peasant 
families.  It  is  to  their  honor  that 
yearly  sums  come  home  from  sons  in 
America  to  keep  together  the  old 
home.  On  the  day  of  the  American 
mail  the  post-office  is  crowded  with 
peasant  women  sending  off  small  par- 
cels and  letters  to  the  West.  The 
cottar  clings  to  the  hut  in  which  he 
was  born,  and  poor  though  it  be  —  set 
amid  swamps  and  barren  hills  — it  is  in 
his  mind  the  greatest  of  misfortunes 
that  he  should  not  die  in  the  home  of 
his  childhood,  and  be  gathered  to  his 
fathers  in  the  same  burial-ground. 
America  is  regarded  almost  as  being 
like  India  —  a  hot  country  from  which 
it  is  necessary  to  come  back  sometimes 
to  recruit  the  health  at  home.  Many 
sons  and  daughters  do  so  return  for  a 
time,  and  especially  are  coming  home 
now  while  times  are  so  bad  in  the 
States.  However  much  they  may  wan- 
dor,  the  love  of  home  is  as  deep  a  sen- 
timent in  Irish  breasts  as  among  Scots 
or  Saxons. 

There  are  perhaps  no  people  whom 
the  Irish  niore  resemble  than  the  Ital- 
ians. They  have  the  same  passionate 
temperament,  the  same  courteous  man- 
ners, the  same  diplomatic  reserve,  and 
the  same  disregard  for  tmth  and  love 
of  the  vendetta.  Nor  is  this  unnatural, 
for  in  race  and  in  language  the  Celts 
and  the  Latins  —  who  separated  from 
ench  other  in  Austria  —  are  more  closely 
connected  than  are  either  with  the 
Teutonic  peoples.  The  Celts  passed 
on  through  France  to  Britain  and  to 
Ireland,  while  the  Latins  went  south 
down  the  Italian  peninsula.  The  Ital- 
ians and  the  Irish  have  yet  one  more 
link  in  common,  for  they  have  the 
same  religion. 

The  most  remarkable  custom  in  Ire- 
land is  the  village  funeral.  Respect  to 
the  dead  is  a  strong  sentiment,  and  the 
money  squandered  on  fuuerals  is  often 
sorely  needed  by  the  suiTivors.  A 
long  silent  procession  of  men  precedes 
the  outside  car,  on  which  a  polished 
coffin  with  a  brass  cross,  but  without 


a  pall,  holds  the  body  of  some  poor 
farmer  or  mechanic.  The  widow  sits 
on  the  car,  and  a  child  perhaps  leans  its 
head  on  its  father's  coffin.  The  black- 
shawled  women  who  follow  raise  the 
low  mourning  cry,  which  carries  us 
back  to  the  far  East,  reminding  us  of 
the  times  of  Jeremiah,  and  of  the 
mourning  women  who  still  wave  their 
kerchiefs  at  the  bier  in  Syria.  All  the 
farmers  in  the  district  may  be  following 
on  horseback,  and  the  priest  comes  last 
in  his  cassock  and  biretta.  A  great 
deal  of  whiskey  may  have  been  drunk  ; 
but  the  demeanor  of  the  crowd  is  de- 
cent and  dejected.  A  good  funeral  is 
the  pride  of  the  family,  and  the  great- 
est consolation  for  their  loss. 

Among  a  people  who  have  so  many 
virtues  and  good  qualities,  we  might 
well  have  expected  greater  progress 
than  can  actually  be  found.  What  is 
the  reason  that  (hey  lag  behind  En- 
gland, and  that  we  hear  so  much  of 
Irish  misery?  Many  answers  have 
been  given,  such  as  inequality  of  laws, 
distance  from  markets,  sterile  soil,  and 
misfortune  generally.  But  those  who 
fail  usually  put  the  blame  on  anything 
rather  than  on  themselves.  The  Scotch 
suffer  in  silence  an  equally  grinding 
poverty,  and  are  too  proud  to  ask  alms 
of  richer  peoples.  The  Welsh  have  an 
equally  rugged  country,  but  its  cultiva- 
tion far  exceeds  that  of  Ireland.  The 
London  market  is  indeed  farther  from 
Ireland  than  from  Wales  ;  but  Bantry 
Bay  is  a  third  of  the  way  to  New  York, 
and  the  trade  of  the  south  of  Ireland 
with  America  is  considerable.  Un- 
equal laws  no  longer  exist ;  the  rent 
has  been  reduced  by  more  than  half  for 
upwards  of  ten  years  ;  and  an  annual 
grant  of  £48,000  has  been  given,  as  a 
free  gift  to  the  Irish  cultivators.  The 
Crimes  Act  is  not  in  force  in  our  con- 
gested district ;  and  more  atteution  has 
long  been  paid  to  Irish  grievances  than 
to  any  others.  Tet  the  resources  of 
the  country  are  imperfectly  developed, 
and  the  people  do  not  take  advantage 
of  the  benefits  freely  offered. 

The  reason  is  to  be  fouud  in  distrust, 
prejudice,  and  laziness,  which  may 
have  sprung  from   former  misgovem- 
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roent,  but  which  are  inherent  in  the 
national  character.  All  primitive  peo- 
ples are  lazy,  according  to  our  modern 
standani  of  work  ;  and  all  such  people 
are  distrustful  of  strangers,  even  the 
most  benevolent.  There  are  many 
industries  possible  in  Ireland,  even 
though  agriculture  suffers  as  it  does 
in  England,  and  though  the  same  de- 
pression is  attacking  the  graziers  and 
stock-raisers  who  have  to  compete  with 
foreign  markets.  The  fisheries  form 
a  natural  source  of  wealth,  which  will 
bring  £40  into  the  pockets  of  each  man 
in  two  months  —  a  very  valuable  addi- 
tion to  his  income.  Women  and  chil- 
dren earn  half-a-crown  a  day  for  salting 
fish  ;  and  enormous  quantities  of  mack- 
erel are  pickled  for  the  American  mar- 
kets at  the  curing-stations  on  the  coast. 
But  so  carelessly  is  this  done  that  the 
price  is  lower  than  elsewhere  ;  while 
the  barrels  which  might  be  made  in 
Ireland  are  all  bought  in  England. 
The  mines  of  the  country  are  some- 
times rich ;  but  many  have  failed 
through  mismanagement,  and  the  ore 
was  sent  for  smelting  to  Wales.  The 
Irish  butter  is  made  with  so  little  care 
or  regard  to  cleanliness,  that  it  cannot 
compete  with  the  delicately  handled 
butter  of  Denmark  and  Normandy. 
Creameries  have  been  established,  and 
have  failed  to  compete  with  those  of 
other  countries ;  and  cooperies  have 
failed  in  like  manner.  If  the  Irish  are 
to  succeed  they  must  be  trained  to 
abandon  their  slovenly  and  antiquated 
ideas  of  manufacture,  and  must  learn 
that  though  a  clever  trick  may  for  once 
succeed,  it  may  lead  to  a  permanent 
reduction  of  price  when  the  buyer  can 
depend  on  more  reliable  makers.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  silent  work  of 
the  Congested  Districts'  Board  has 
more  value  than  the  loudest  protesta- 
tions of  Irish  orators. 

But  there  is  a  yet  deeper-lying  cause 
for  Irish  backwardness,  which  cannot 
be  overlooked.  The  Scots  and  the 
Welsh  have  much  Celtic  blood  in  their 
veins,  but  they  are  much  more  pro- 
gressive than  the  Irish.  One  great 
difference  exists  between  these  coun- 
tries, and  that  is  the  difference  of  reli- 


gion. Those  who  listen  to  the  Church 
of  Rome  in  partihus  do  not  know  what 
the  Church  of  Rome  still  is  when  in 
power.  If  they  had  lived  in  Italy  be* 
fore  the  Revolution,  they  would  have 
seen  what  the  rule  of  priests  really 
means  ;  and  they  may  still  see  its  re* 
suits  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Ireland.  In 
each  case  we  note  the  same  backward- 
ness in  civilization,  as  contrasted  with 
the  condition  of  Protestant  countries. 
The  ranks  of  the  Roman  clergy  are  not 
recmited  from  the  best  intellect  or 
education  of  the  age.  In  Italy  and  in 
Ireland  alike  the  parish  priest  is  usu- 
ally of  peasant  origin  ;  and  his  educa* 
tion  has  been  restricted  by  the  fears  of 
the  Church.  When  the  strongest  in* 
fluence  in  a  peasant  community  is  that 
of  the  priest,  how  can  we  expect  en- 
lightenment and  progress  ?  U  is  pos* 
sible  that  this  influence  is  not  as  great 
as  it  was  a  century  ago,  but  it  is  still 
the  strongest  of  all.  Wonderful  stories 
are  told  (by  Protestants)  of  tlie  meau» 
used  by  the  earlier  priests  to  sup* 
port  their  authority.  It  is  asserted  that 
they  held  over  their  fiock  not  only  the 
spiritual  terroi*s  of  excommunication 
and  damnation,  but  even  the  threat  of 
transformation  into  the  form  of  brute 
beasts.  Such  stories  are  hardly  cred* 
ible  now,  though  they  are  told  in  Italy 
as  well ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
priests  in  former  times  —  Irishmen 
educated  abroad,  who  had  seen  the 
world  and  visited  Rome  —  were  better 
fitted  to  rule  and  guide,  and  had  more 
influence,  than  the  present  generation 
trained  at  Maynooth.  The  peasant 
cannot  but  reflect  that  the  relations  of 
his  spiritual  guide  are  well  known  to- 
him  as  petty  shopkeepers  and  farmere  ; 
and  he  sometimes  resents  the  airs  of 
one  whom  he  remembers  as  a  peasant 
boy.  But  the  priest  still  rules  through 
the  women  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  still 
at  times  does  not  scruple  to  use  his 
stick  as  a  better  ai^ument  than  his 
tongue.  The  schoolmasters  of  the  Na- 
tional schools  are  appointed  from  for- 
mer monitors,  mainly  through  the 
influence  of  the  priest.  In  these 
schools,  which  are  sufficiently  numer* 
ous,   the    education  is  good,  and  the 
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children  exhibit  great  intelligence  ;  but 
they  are  hotbeds  for  disseiuinatiou  of 
crude  polilical  theories,  and  of  misguid- 
ing prejudices  ;  and  tlie  omissions  in 
teaching  are  remarkable.  The  history 
of  England  is  never  taught ;  and  we 
may  imagine  what  —  under  such  cir- 
cumstances —  the  history  of  Ireland  is 
supposed  to  have  been. 

The  south  of  Ireland  is  almost  exclu- 
sively Roman  Catholic,  the  few  Prot- 
estants being  either  land-owners  or 
strangers  from  the  north.  Conversions 
from  eitliei*  Ctiurch  are  rare,  and  mixed 
marriages  are  not  common.  The  dis- 
establishment of  the  Protestant  Church 
rid  the  Irish  of  a  grievance,  and  may 
have  been  a  blessing  in  disguise,  as 
serving  to  purify  the  Church  itself ; 
but  that  it  was  easily  represented  as  a 
triumph  for  Rome  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  ;  and  it  has  served  to  rivet  the 
chains  of  dependence  for  the  peasant. 
In  England,  men  may  still  believe  in 
interest  as  superior  to  self-exertion, 
but  they  are  ashamed  to  say  so.  In 
Ireland,  a  people  who  depend  on  the 
priest's  favor  for  the  regulation  of 
domestic  life  openly  avow  their  belief 
in  the  power  of  influence,  and  in  the 
necessity  of  obedience. 

The  priest  also  practically  appoints 
the  member  who  represents  the  people 
in  Parliament ;  and  his  choice  cannot 
include  the  local  gentry  when  they  are 
Protestants,  or  the  land-agent,  even 
when  popular  and  respected.  Oppor- 
tunity is  given  to  men  of  the  humblest 
birth  to  become  members.  No  doubt 
tliere  must  be  ability  and  determin.i- 
tion  to  allow  a  man  born  in  a  poor 
fisher's  hut  (now  destroyed)  to  rise  in 
life  until  he  takes  his  seat  at  West- 
minster ;  but  his  opportunity  would 
not  occur  if  the  people  were  really  free 
to  choose.  They  regard  with  admira- 
tion the  cleverness  of  their  country- 
men who  have  persuaded  the  English 
to  believe  in  conditions  which  do  not 
really  exist ;  but  they  do  not  implicitly 
trust  such  men.  If  they  are  asked  why 
they  elect  them,  the  answer  is,  **  Be- 
cause we  must.  The  priest  says  so." 
Easily  led,  and  more  intent  upon  their 
private  affairs  than  on  any  large  ques- 


tions of  politics,  they  elect  the  man 
nominated  by  their  real  master,  and 
think  little  more  about  it.  Not  much 
money  has  been  subscribed  to  the  Na- 
tionalist cause  in  the  south-west  of 
Ireland.  Outi*ages  have  been  few  even 
in  the  '*  bad  days,"  and  have  been  due 
either  to  some  private  grudge,  or  were 
in  other  cases  the  work  of  a  paid  emis- 
sary. In  one  district  four  ricks  of  hay 
were  burned  in  succession  in  one  night, 
and  were  supposed  to  have  been  all 
lighted  by  one  man.  He  was  an  ex- 
pelled school  teacher  recently  returned 
from  America ;  and  one  of  the  ricks 
belonged  to  a  priest  of  the  old  school  — 
not  a  Nationalist  —  while  the  Protes- 
tant parson's  hay  was  untouched.  The 
people  assembled  to  put  out  the  fires ; 
and  the  perpetrator  was  seen  in  the 
crowd,  and  well  known.  Tet  there  was 
no  evidence  against  him  ;  for  every 
Irishman  fears  the  revenge  of  a  man 
whom  he  denounces.  Men  loved  and 
respected  are  to  be  found  among  the 
gentry,  whom  the  people  would  trust 
to  lead  and  represent  them  ;  but  if  they 
are  Protestants,  their  influence  need  be 
very  strong  to  overcome  that  of  the 
parish  priest. 

It  may  be  that  the  palmy  days  of  the 
agitator  are  now  in  the  past.  The  peo- 
ple are  disgusted  by  recent  revelations, 
and  have  less  faith  than  ever  in  their 
members.  The  funds  from  America 
have  dried  up,  and  the  money  sent 
home  is  better  employed  ;  while  home 
contributions  have  of  late  been  refused 
to  the  Nationalists.  But  even  when  it 
was  thought  that  Home  Rule  was  im- 
minent, the  people  were  alarmed  rather 
than  exultant.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  they  distrusted  the  result,  when 
with  one  accord  they  withdrew  their 
savings  from  the  government  Savings' 
Banks  and  placed  them  in  private 
banks.  They  feared  that  a  Parliament 
at  Dublin  would  lay  hands  on  their 
hard-earned  money  ;  and  this  was  the 
fii-st  result  of  the  expectation  of  Home 
Rule  —  not  in  the  Protestant  north  but 
in  Cork  and  Kerry. 

What  the  peasantry  desired,  there- 
fore, was  not  a  new  system  of  govern- 
ment,  but  the   ameliomtion    of   their 
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raaferial  condition.  They  wanted' de- 
creased rents  and  decreased  rates  ;  and 
they  dimly  looked  forward  to  a  time 
when  no  rent  at  all  would  be  levied. 
They  regarded  rent,  not  as  a  contract 
between  man  and  man,  but  as  a  feudal 
tribute,  to  be  evaded  if  possible.  Re- 
duced rents  they  have  now  got,  and 
fixity  of  tenure.  The  improvements 
are  credited  to  tenant  or  landlord,  ac- 
cording as  each  contributed  to  the 
same.  Either  can  now  go  to  the  land- 
court  to  &x  a  new  rent  every  tifteen 
years,  and  most  of  the  peasants  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  law.  Thus  rent 
has  become  a  compensation,  paid  by 
the  new  owner  to  the  old,  but  with  the 
advantage  that  the  tenant  cannot  part 
with  his  landed  capital.  In  some  cases 
the  reduction  has  been  less  than  that 
which  the  landlord  offered.  In  others 
the  courts  have  actually  raised  the 
rent ;  but  generally  speaking  the  land- 
owner has  lost  from  half  to  three-quar- 
ters of  his  income. 

Such  great  and  sudden  changes  can 
never  be  made  without  inflicting  mis- 
ery and  wrong  on  many  weak  and  in- 
nocent persons.  Ladies  who  had  their 
carriages,  and  even  women  of  title, 
have  had  to  find  refuge  in  the  work- 
houses. Families  have  been  crippled 
when  the  sons  were  too  old  to  enter 
professions ;  but  it  is  still  more  re- 
markable that  the  change  hns  of  ne- 
cessity brought  new  charges  on  the 
tenants  themselves.  In  the  old  days 
the  rates  fell  mainly  on  the  great 
house ;  but  since  that  house  has  been 
closed,  or  its  owner's  income  dimin- 
ished, they  have  fallen  more  generally 
on  the  parish.  The  farmei-s  are  con- 
tented at  present  with  their  rents  ;  and 
these  have  been  better  paid  during  the 
present  year  than  for  a  long  time  past 
—  three  years'  arrears  being  in  some 
cases  made  up.  The  people  account 
for  their  bnlances  at  the  banks  by  at- 
tributing them  to  the  money  sent  home 
from  America,  but  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  fisheries  have  much  to  say  to 
the  improved  condition.  It  is  of  the 
rates  that  complaint  is  made,  and  of 
the  grand  juries  as  not  being  an  elected 
body.    But  Irish  farmers  have  no  ex- 


perience of  the  rates  that  elected  bodies 
demand  in  England ;  and  they  do  not 
see  that  in  driving  the  landed  gentry  to 
ruin  they  are  laying  taxes  on  them- 
selves. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  truism  that  prop- 
erty has  its  duties  as  well  as  its 
privileges  ;  and  no  doubt  the  present 
generation  of  landlords  suffer  from  the 
neglect  and  extravagant  hospitality  of 
their  ancestors.  Many  are  sending 
sons  to  professions  in  which  they  are 
not  always  fitted  to  succeed.  Many 
would  gladly  sell  their  estates,  but  only 
the  mortgagee  would  profit,  and  he  is 
not  usually  anxious  to  foreclose.  The 
fiercest  rack-renting  proceeded,  not 
from  Irish  gentlemen,  but  from  the 
corporations  which  received  confiscated 
lands  under  promise  of  coloniflatton  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  from  mer- 
chant speculators  in  the  famine  time  of 
1864.  We  can  hardly  wonder  that  the 
old  families  are  disheartened  and  dis- 
gusted, especially  when,  after  long 
experience  as  magistrates,  they  find 
themselves  thwarted  by  the  newly  ap- 
pointed coadjutors,  whose  position 
makes  it  impossible  that  they  should  be 
independent  of  the  classes  to  whom 
they  are  bidden  to  deal  justice.  In 
driving  out  the  landlord,  the  farmer 
deprives  himself  of  a  natural  source  of 
strength.  If  the  peasantry  could  all 
purchase  their  holdings,  the  necessary 
result  must  be  the  creation  of  a  new 
class  of  landlords,  who  might  perhaps 
not  win  the  respect  accorded  to  the  old 
families,  and  who,  though  they  could 
no  longer  rack-rent  their  tenants,  might 
not  prove  as  considerate  as  their  pred- 
ecessors. Even  now  the  landlord  pays 
better  wages  to  his  laborers  than  the 
farmer  does,  and  is  better  able  to  be 
patient  with  tenants  who  cannot  pay 
rent.  The  only  advantage  of  the 
change  would  be  —  from  the  priest's 
point  of  view  —  that  the  new  landlords 
would  be  Roman  Catholics. 

In  the  present  century  men  seem  to 
have  very  generally  forgotten  what 
were  the  stern  reasons  which  led  men 
like  Luther,  slowly  and  unwillingly  to 
break  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  Her 
ambition  is  as  boundless,  and  her  en- 
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ei^y  as  menacing,  as  ever.  Tlie  Irish 
peasant  desires  freedom,  yet  he  has 
given  himself  bound  hand  and  foot  to 
masters  who  tolerate  no  disobedience, 
and  who  follow  their  own  aims,  which 
are  far  wider  than  the  interests  of  the 
Irish  flock.  No  artificial  remedies  will 
prevail  against  this  power.  Protestant 
colonies  have  been  tried  ;  they  were 
unpopular,  and  they  dried  up  on  un- 
congenial soil.  We  can  only  look  to 
natural  means,  to  the  progress  of  hu- 
man intelligence,  and  to  the  gradual 
infiltration  of  education,  due  to  exam- 
ple, and  to  secular  relations  between 
roan  and  man.  The  ancient  paganism 
of  Ireland  was  not  quite  extinct  a  gen- 
eration ago.  In  one  of  the  Sligo  Isl- 
ands there  was  slill  a  sacred  stone,  to 
which  an  old  woman  was  yearly  ap- 
pointed priestess  ;  and  a  yearly  robe  of 
flannel  was  placed  upon  it,  in  order 
that  the  image  might  send  wrecks  and 
wreckage  to  the  island.  The  mediseval 
Christianity  of  Ireland  dies  as  hard  as 
her  ancient  paganism. 

But  there  are  silent  influences  at 
work  which  must,  in  time,  do  more 
than  direct  legislation  to  better  the 
condition  of  the  country,  and  to  en- 
lighten the  race.  Among  these  the 
work  of  the  Congested  Districts'  Board 
may  be  counted.  A  free  gift  of 
£48,000  yearly  is  given  to  the  poorer 
parts  of  Ireland  ;  and  the  benefits  of 
experience  and  labor  in  England  dur- 
ing the  last  century  are  offered,  if  they 
will  be  accepted.  The  local  authori- 
ties are  aided,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
open  up  the  country  with  new  roads, 
new  piers,  and  new  railways.  The 
people  can  receive  instruction  gratis  in 
improved  methods  of  agriculture,  and 
can  have  their  farm  stock  improved  at 
government  expense.  Private  effort  in 
the  same  direction  can  be  aided  and 
organized,  and  the  best  local  men  are 
encouraged  to  give  example  to  their 
neighbors.  The  fisheries  also  receive 
help  from  the  Board. 

Such  work  is  uphill  work  at  first. 
There  are  many  vested  interests  op- 
posed to  sudi  action.  Prejudices  and 
sn5«i)icions  must  be  overcome.  The 
offlrinls  are    sometimes    new  to  their 


work,  and  strangers  to  the  people,  who 
cannot  believe  that  they  are  disinter- 
ested in  their  proposals.  There  is, 
moreover,  a  storm  of  ridicule  and  mis- 
representation, niised  by  those  who 
prefer  that  Ireland  should  be  disc«m- 
tented  rather  than  receive  benefits 
from  England  ;  and  this  can  only  be 
lived  down  in  course  of  time  ;  but  the 
practical  advanUiges  so  offered,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  in  the  end  will 
come  to  be  recognized. 

The  inferiority  of  Irish  stock  is  evi- 
dent to  any  who  have  seen  an  English 
cattle-show.  Darwin  has  shown  how 
largely  the  English  breeds  have  in- 
creased in  size  and  weight  within  a 
century,  in  consequence  of  careful 
bree<ling.  Irish  cows,  pigs,  ducks, 
fowls,  and  geese  were  perhaps  once 
equal  to  the  English  ;  they  are  now 
about  half  the  weight  of  those  sold  in 
England.  Some  improvement  has  no 
doubt  occurred  since  the  old  Irish  pig 
with  wattles,  of  which  Darwin  gives  a 
drawing,  which  now  seems  to  be  quite 
extinct ;  but  the  bulls,  boars,  and  other 
animals  used  for  breeding  purposes  in 
Ireland  are  vei7  inferior,  and  the  peas- 
ants are  quite  unaware  of  the  advance 
that  has  been  made  elsewhere.  They 
are  invited  to  keep  superior  animals, 
lent  to  them  by  government  or  by 
landownei*s ;  but  they  do  not  very 
often  take  advantage  of  the  offer, 
though  a  few  of  the  more  enterprising 
have  begun  to  do  so.  It  is  discourag- 
ing, however,  to  a  landlord  to  find  that 
his  prize  ram,  lent  to  a  tenant,  has 
been  illegally  sold  to  the  butcher  ;  or 
that,  after  enjoying  an  income  from  a 
fine  bull,  the  man  in  charge  not  only 
claimed  for  its  keep  (and  has  some- 
times even  been  paid),  but  stated  that 
he  considered  he  had  a  better  right  to 
the  beast  than  its  owner.  Yet  these 
incidents  should  not  discourage  those 
who  are  doing  good  work  for  tlie  coun- 
try. The  existing  breed  of  fowls  ought 
to  be  swept  out  of  existence  ;  and  the 
condition  of  all  kinds  of  live  stock 
requires  amendment.  The  potato  dis- 
ease is  being  treated  with  sulphate  of 
copper,  but  it  will  be  long  before  the 
Irish    perceive    how    much    care    the 
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potato  needs.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  left  a  blessing  or  a 
curse  behind  him  when  he  planted  the 
first  potato.  So  easily  is  it  grown,  that 
the  people  have  come  to  rely  too  ex- 
clusively upon  it.  But  since  the  food 
of  a  people  cannot  be  changed  except 
by  themselves,  it  is  certainly  needful 
to  guard  the  potato  from  its  various 
dangers  —  especially  from  the  evil- 
smelliug  fungus  on  its  leaves. 

The  Unionist  government  did  much 
to  retrieve  the  poverty  of  Ireland,  and 
to  make  famine  impossible  even  in  the 
remote  islands  of  the  west  coast ;  yet 
the  Congested  Districts'  Board  is 
sharply  criticised,  especially  for  its 
employment  of  local  men.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  such  men,  if  they  can  be 
enlisted  in  the  cause,  and  if  they  are 
respected  by  poorer  farmers,  are  better 
able  to  deal  with  the  suspicions  of  the 
peasantry  than  any  government  official. 
How  great  those  prejudices  are  may  be 
judged  by  the  objection  to  railways,  as 
tending  to  ruin  the  places  they  reach  — 
an  idea  perhaps  disseminated  by  those 
who  object  to  all  progress  and  enlight- 
enment, but  which  carries  us  back  to 
the  time  of  a  previous  generation  in 
England. 

The  present  sketch  of  actual  condi- 
tions in  a  congested  district  may  per- 
haps be  more  useful  than  any  study  of 
Irish  politics,  or  news  of  outrages,  ex- 
aggerated in  some  newspaper  reports, 
and  entirely  denied  by  those  of  an 
opposite  party  ;  or  even  those  statistics 
of  agrarian  crime  which  can  be  manip- 
ulated by  careful  use  of  language  in 
classification. 

What  Ireland  desires  is  that  which 
other  nations  desire  —  peace  and  plenty. 
What  she  needs  is  what  other  nations 
need  —  the  strong  rule  of  independent 
men,  who  aim  at  justice,  and  are  above 
self-interest,  who  are  neither  alarmed 
by  violence,  nor  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
clamor  of  the  ignorant  who  see  not 
what  they  do,  and  know  not  what  is  for 
their  own  good.  If  freedom  is  desired, 
it  should  begin  with  freedom  to  elect 
worthy  representatives.  The  Irish  are 
not  an  independent  people,  —  they  are 
timid  and  easily  led.    When  once  the 


British  government  asserted  the  laws 
against  murder  and  arson  which  are 
recognized  by  all  civilized  races,  mur- 
der and  arson  ceased ;  but  to  yield  to 
demands  backed  by  violence  can  only 
result  in  yet  more  extravagant  preten- 
sions beincr  advanced.  The  people 
fear  the  Iri^h  constabular}-  as  much  as 
Continental  nations  fear  their  police  ; 
but  such  a  force  (celebrated  as  it  is) 
can  have  no  power  to  keep  the  peace 
if  it  has  no  strong  man  to  urge  and  to 
restrain  its  action,  or  if  it  has  orders 
to  minimize  its  returns.  Discipline, 
whether  in  a  regiment  or  in  a  nation, 
is  not  to  be  judged  by  tables  of  crime, 
but  by  real  conditions  of  contentment 
and  obedience. 

Is  it  to  any  of  the  Irish  parties  that 
the  people  can  safely  trust  for  such 
guidance  and  rule  ?  Is  it  to  be  be- 
lieved that  they  trust  and  respect  such 
leadera,  and  desire  to  sever  themselves 
from  the  larger  and  richer  country,  iu 
which  they  have  so  many  well-wishers, 
from  which  of  late  they  have  receivecl 
the  advantage  of  labor  and  study  which 
they  have  not  themselves  undertaken, 
—  from  a  race  which  speaks  a  common 
language,  and  is  built  up  so  largely 
from  the  same  Celtic  and  Danish 
stock  ?  Is  it  possible,  in  an  age  when 
fusion  of  smaller  States  appears  to  be 
the  general  law,  that  we  should  be  the 
fii*st  to  set  the  example  of  the  disinte- 
gration which  precedes  ruin  ?  Is  it 
even  the  wish  of  Irishmen  that  they 
should  have  a  separate  government, 
and  be  received  as  foreigners  when 
they  come  to  reap  the  harvests,  or  to 
trade  in  England  ?  It  may  be  sus- 
pected that  such  a  wish  only  exists,  in 
reality,  among  the  few  whose  personal 
ambitions  or  interests  would  thus  be 
gratified.  Disunion  with  England  must 
mean  ruin  to  the  poorer  country,  and 
Irishmen  know  that  this  is  the  case. 

We  trust,  however,  that  strong  and 
independent  men  do  exist  among  us, 
and  recognize  that  they  have  already 
shown  us  how  to  do  must  good  to  Ire- 
land. The  duty  we  owe  to  our  nelgli* 
bor  is  to  put  power  into  the  hands  of 
such  men.  If  Ireland  is  only  left  in 
peace,  and  aided  by  practical  help,  we 
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may  expect  to  see  her  natural  re- 
sources developed,  and  her  people 
brought  forward  on  the  way  to  pros- 
perity and  contentment. 


From  The  National  BfOYiew. 
A  VISIT  TO  DASHUR. 

When  last  year  the  announcement 
was  made  that  M.  de  Morgan,  the  head 
of  the  Ghizeh  Museum,  had  found  at 
Dashur  the  jewels  of  an  Egyptian  prin- 
cess of  the  12th  Dynasty,  the  news  was 
of  interest  to  many  people  besides 
archaeologists  and  Egyptologists.  The 
fineness  of  the  goIdsmith^s  work  and 
the  exquisite  nicety  of  the  mosaic 
struck  the  curious  in  such  matters, 
while  to  those  who  were  not  experts 
the  jewels  appealed  as  simple,  ^^  human 
documents."  What  were  the  thoughts 
of  the  princesses  who  hung  these 
golden  chains  upon  their  necks,  and 
who  and  what  was  she  who  fastened  in 
her  bodice  the  plectrum  of  enamel-like 
fineness,  in  the  mosaic  of  which  two 
falcons  have  stood  facing  each  other 
for  five  thousand  years  ?  To  an  Egyp- 
tian woman  her  jewels  were  her  own 
indeed  ;  she  knew  that  they  would 
follow  her  even  to  her  burial,  she  be- 
lieved that  her  Ka,  her  shadow-body, 
would  use  them  forever  in  the  land  of 
tombs. 

Feeling  this,  and  longing  to  see  the 
actual  place  where  the  owners  of  the 
treasure  had  lain,  I  was  delighted 
when  my  husband  proposed  that  we 
should  ride  over  from  Cairo  to  Dashur 
to  see  the  tombs  of  the  princesses,  as 
well  as  the  king^s  chamber  of  the  brick 
pyramid,  whicli  M.  de  Morgan  had  en- 
tered on  November  23rd,  only  two  days 
before.  H.E.  Artin  Pacha  most  kindly 
furnished  us  with  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  M.  de  Morgan,  and  at  seven 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday, 
November  27th,  we  started  from  the 
Mena  House  (the  hotel  at  the  foot  of 
the  Ghizeh  Pyramids)  for  our  ride 
across  the  desert.  I  had  never  seen 
the  sun  rise,  and  my  disappointment 
was  great  when  the  six  o'clock  promise 
of  a  lovely  morning  was  succeeded  by 


a  thick  wall  of  mist.  Our  way  lay  at 
fii*st  along  the  flat  Nile  valley  which 
skirts  tlie  Libyan  desert  to  the  east, 
and  we  rode  along  through  the  damp 
fog  unable  to  see  anything,  till  at  the 
stirring  of  a  little  wind  the  clouds 
moved,  broke,  and  sank  away,  while  to 
our  right,  with  a  sudden  ray  of  sun- 
light striking  her  forehead,  the  head 
of  the  Sphinx  was  lifted  over  the  mist. 
We  stopped  our  horses  and  watched 
the  clouds  roll  down  from  the  steep 
sides  of  the  three  great  pyramids, 
which  showed  their  full  size,  with  their 
pointed  tops  rising  like  mountain  peaks 
from  the  wreathing  mist  clouds  below. 
After  we  had  followed  the  Nile  valley 
for  about  seven  miles  we  turned  off  to 
the  right,  up  into  the  desert,  and  rode 
straight  southwards  towards  Dashur, 
leaving  the  Sakkara  pyramids  upon  our 
left. 

Our  Arab  guide  imparted  an  Oriental 
look  to  the  scene  by  carrying  our  lunch 
on  a  camel,  and  the  pace  at  which  this 
animal  chose  to  travel  was  so  slow  that 
the  moment  the  guide  pointed  to  two 
distant  pyramids  and  said  "Dashur," 
we  determined  to  canter  on,  making  a 
bee-line  to  them.  The  guide's  English 
appeared  perfectly  fluent,  and  we  con- 
fidently asked  him  for  directions  to  M. 
de  Morgan's  house  :  "  A  lee  tie  left  of 
pyramid,"  he  replied.  **  How  much  ?  " 
asked  we,  *'  about  so  much  ?"  and  we 
pointed  towards  the  horizon  with  our 
riding-whips.  "  No,  no  ;  only  a  leetle 
left  of  pyramid  ;  "  so  off  we  set  at  a 
brisk  canter,  leaving  the  camel  to  take 
a  path  veiy  much  to  the  left  indeed, 
which  we  fondly  imagined  was  the 
camel's  way  round  to  the  point  towards 
wliich  we  were  directing  our  short  cut. 
We  reached  the  pyramids,  which  we 
were  careful  to  keep  just  a  little  on  our 
right  hands.  There  was  no  sign  of 
life  whatever.  Clearly,  we  had  misun- 
derstood our  guide,  and  on  we  can- 
tered—  our  camel  long  lost  sight  of  — 
to  a  pyramid  further  to  the  south.  It 
looked  quite  close,  but  on  that  hot 
morning,  and  with  the  uncomfortable 
feeling  that  we  might  half  lose  our- 
selves, the  *'  quite  close "  of  desert 
seemingly  appeared  a  long  way  in  the 
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ridiug.  However,  getting  nearer,  we 
saw  a  tent.  We  rode  up  and  found 
workmen  busy  loading  and  unloading 
camels  with  thick  pieces  of  wood  about 
tbree  or  four  feet  long,  and  passing  to 
and  fro  over  bouldei-s,  which  seemed 
to  lead  to  the  entrance  to  a  passage  in 
the  pyramid.  But  we  were  so  absorbed 
in  devising  a  plan  for  asking  for  M. 
de  Morgan  in  Arabic  without  knowing 
how  to  speak  a  word  of  the  language, 
that  my  recollections  of  the  south  pyr- 
amid (in  which,  as  yet,  no  discoveries 
have  been  made)  are  hazy.  The  only 
words  we  and  the  Arabs  had  in  com- 
mon were  *'  Morgan  Bey,"  but  by  dint 
of  these,  of  much  gesticulation,  and  of 
floods  of  Arabic  on  their  side,  we  gath- 
ered that  M.  de  Morgan  lived  some  way 
l)ack  in  the  direction  whence  we  had 
come.  One  of  the  Arabs  then  dived 
into  a  tent  and  produced  a  long  gun, 
and,  slinging  it  on  his  back,  ran  before 
us  and  made  signs  for  us  to  follow. 
With  mutual  caution  we  turned  round, 
each  warning  the  other  not  to  ride  too 
close  behind  this  explosive  weapon. 
We  had  retraced  our  steps  about  half  a 
mile,  when  I  saw  our  runner  begin  to 
unsling  his  gun,  and  heard  him  mur- 
mur "  Bedouin  I " 

I  looked  up  and  saw  a  Bedouin  riding 
furiously  towards  us  mounted  on  a 
swift  camel,  shouting  and  waving  his 
bernous  with  wild  gestures.  It  was 
our  guide  and  our  lunch,  and  for  one 
dreadful  moment  I  feared  we  might 
not  explain  this  in  time,  but  we  raised 
shouts  of  ^^  dragoman,''  and  our  runner 
was  reassured.  Our  guide  was  dread- 
fully angry  with  us  for  getting  lost,  and 
scolded  us  violently  in  Arabic  all  the 
way  to  M.  de  Morgan's.  It  would 
have  been  useless  to  tell  him  that  when 
one  given  point  is  about  a  mile  to  the 
left  of  another,  the  term  "  a  leetle  " 
does  not  afford  a  useful  geographical 
guide  ;  his  English  was  too  obviously 
limited  to  the  answers  to  expected 
questions. 

Without  further  adventure  we  now 
arrived  at  the  little  house  of  sun-dried 
mud-bricks  which  M.  de  Morgan  has 
had  built  for  liimself  in  one  of  the  most 
delicious  situations  in  the  world,  high 


on  the  edge  of  the  Libyan  desert,  look- 
ing south-east  over  the  flat,  green  Nile 
valley.  Here  we  dismounted,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  foot  to  the  brick  pyramid 
only  a  few  hundred  yanls  distant.  In 
the  course  of  ages  this  pyramid  has 
fallen  in,  and  been  knocked  about  so 
much  that,  to  the  eyes  of  the  plain 
man,  there  is  little  trace  of  anything 
but  its  base.  However,  I  imagitit^d 
that  tombs  in  a  pynimid  were  above  the 
level  of  the  ground,  and,  rather  stift 
with  riding,  I  lingered  a  little  behind, 
looking  at  the  wonderful  view,  and  en- 
joying the  sunshine  and  the  desert  air, 
and  hardly  heeding  the  explanations 
of  our  escort,  M.  Pierre.  "  Monsieur 
Pierre  "  is  M.  de  Morgan's  chief  lieu- 
tenant and  right-hand  man,  and  liis 
own  surname  was  the  only  fact  of  in- 
terest which  he  forgot  to  tell  us.  M. 
de  Morgan  called  him  "  Pierre,"  and 
it  is  as  **  M.  Pierre "  that  we  have 
thought  of  him  and  remembered  his 
kindness  to  us. 

Profound  was  my  dismay  when  we 
arrived  at  a  hollow  in  the  sand  and, 
descending  it,  M.  Pierre  pointed  to  a 
sort  of  well  about  ten  feet  square 
(speaking  very  roughly)  and  said,  "  II 
faut  descendre  Ut.  The  entrance  to  the 
tombs  of  the  princesses  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this  mummy  pit."  **  And  to  tlie 
king's  chamber  ?  "  I  asked.  "  Egale- 
mewt,"  said  M.  Pierre,  dashing  my 
hopes  with  a  polite  bow  and  wave  of 
the  hand  towards  the  pit.  There  are 
some  terrors  which  are  more  powerful 
than  the  feminine  fear  of  being  tnought 
a  fussy  coward,  and  to  be  lowered 
down  a  mummy  pit  about  forty  feet 
deep  was  more  than  I  could  face.  At 
that  moment  we  were  joined  bv  M.  de 
Morgan  himself,  and  I  told  him  my 
fearful  anticipations.  "Go  down, 
Pierre,"  said  he,  ''and  show  how  easy 
it  is."  So  a  rope  was  simply  attached 
to  M.  Pierre's  waist,  the  end  was 
held  by  four  Arabs,  and  without  ma- 
chinery or  pulleys  of  any  kind  he 
was  quietly  dropped  over  the  edge. 
I  was  not  reassured  in  the  least,  and 
sitting  down  in  the  shade  I  said  I 
would  wait  for  the  re-ascent  of  the 
parly.     For  this  piece  of  cowardice  I 
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was  properly  punished,  though  not  im 
mediately,  for  whilst  my  husband  went 
to  the  tombs  of  the  princesses  with  M. 
Pierre,  M.  de  Morgan  sat  with  me  and 
told  me  of  his  recent  two  years'  travels 
in  Pershi  and  the  East.  He  talked  of 
his  difficuUies  in  Siam  as  to  inter- 
preters, and  how  he  had  been  deceived 
by  a  few  pieces  of  fluent  English  slang 
into  engaging  a  guide  who  could  under- 
sUind  no  word  of  any  European  Ian- 
gmige.  I  told  him  how  we  had  suffered 
from  tlie  same  thing  that  morning,  and 
how  the  guide  whom  we  procured  at 
the  south  pyramid  had  nearly  fired  on 
our  lunch,  and  he  said  that  the  fella- 
heen there  are  very  much  afraid  of  the 
Bedouins.  During  his  excavations  at 
Sakkara  two  night  attacks  were  made 
upon  him.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
Bedouins  discovered  ihat  he  and  his 
party  had  fire-arms,  and  were  ready  to 
use  them,  they  were  left  in  peace. 

At  that  moment  the  others,  having 
made  the  circuit  of  the  princesses'  gal- 
leries, called  out  from  the  bottom  of 
the  mummy  pit  that  the  tombs  were 
much  too  interesting  to  miss,  so,  bar- 
gaining anxiously  for  an  extra  rope,  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  the  descent,  shut- 
ting my  eyes  and  tiding  to  forget  that 
if  once  I  was  let  down  I  should  have 
to  be  dragged  up  again.  The  moment 
I  felt  the  secure  way  in  which  the  rope 
was  knotted  round  me,  I  saw  how  per- 
fectly easy  the  whole  thing  really  was, 
and  how  foolish  I  had  been  not  to  go  at 
once.  But  I  still  maintain  that  from 
above  the  abyss  looked  awful.  M.  de 
Morgan  came  down  after  me,  and  I 
hoped  that  I  was  going  to  the  newly 
disc«>vered  king's  chamber  ;  but  no,  I 
had  proved  that  I  was  not  to  be 
trusted,  and  I  was  only  to  go  to  the 
princesses'  galleiy. 

As  my  husband  turned  down  the  low, 
straight  miner's  gallery  to  the  left, 
looking  westwards  of  the  mummy  pit, 
M.  de  Morgan  bade  him  remember 
that  he  was  goin<;  into  a  tomb  un- 
opened for  four  thousand  years  till  I  wo 
days  before.  He  was  to  be  the  first 
person  after  M.  de  Morgan  and  his 
workmen  to  enter  the  king's  chamber 
since  four  thousand  years  ago  the  rob- 


bers broke  into  it  and  robbed  it  of  its 
treasure.  We  asked  how  the  date  of 
the  robbers'  entrance  could  be  known, 
and  were  answered  that  they  had 
scrawled  rude  figures  on  the  white- 
washed surface  of  the  walls  of  the 
tomb,  figures,  of  which  one  at  any  rale, 
weai-s  a  headdress  belonging  to  the 
days  of  the  Shepherd  Kings — so  that 
these  pyramids  when  they  were  vio- 
lated were  even  then  one  thousand 
years  old. 

Leaving  the  others  to  pursue  the 
little  miner's  gallery,  M.  de  Morgan 
and  I,  preceded  by  an  Arab  boy  carry- 
ing two  lighted  candles,  went  down 
the  steep  passage  to  the  north  of  the 
pyramid,  along  which  had  passed  the 
funeral  processions  of  the  royal  women 
of  the  house  of  Ousertasen  III.  To 
the  right  and  left  opened  the  tombs, 
each  chamber  still  holding  the  empty 
sarcophagus  in  which  their  mummies 
had  lain  in  such  fancied  securily.  M. 
de  Morgan  paused  on  the  threnhold  of 
one  of  the  chambers,  and  showed  me 
the  pLice  where  he  found  the  two  jewel 
cases,  the  contents  of  which  we  had 
seen  in  the  Ghizeh  Museum. 

Fancying  that  the  earth  looked  loose 
and  disturbed  just  there,  he  ordered 
his  men  to  dig,  and  found  the  two  cas- 
kets of  jewels.  He  could  not  tell  me 
whether  the  treasure  was  hidden  there 
and  abandoned  by  the  thieves,  or 
whether  that  is  the  very  spot  in  which 
it  was  placed  at  the  burial  of  the  prin- 
cess fifty  centuries  ago.  Twelve  mum- 
mies lay  in  the  lower  gallery  of  this 
harem  of  the  dead,  and  scrambling 
over  a  mass  of  fallen  masonry  we 
reached  an  upper  gallery  where  a 
larger  chamber  marks,  probably,  the 
resting-place  of  the  principal  queen. 
On  some  of  the  sarcophagi  are  in- 
scribed names :  Nophirhouit,  Sitha- 
thor,  and  some  others.  Such  are  the 
tnices  which  these  women  have  left 
across  the  ages  —  their  names,  their 
jewels,  and  their  tombs.  The  upper 
gallery  led  back  to  the  mummy  pit 
whence  we  had  started.  M.  de  Mor- 
gan told  me  that  an  alabaster  sar- 
cophagus which  was  found  in  the 
princesses'  gallery  near  the  entrance 
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had  been  removed  to  ilie  Ghizeh  Mu- 
seum. We  aai  wailing  in  the  entrance 
to  the  nan'ow  passage  which  led  to 
the  king's  chamber  ;  a  light  glimmered 
dimly  a  long  way  down,  and  out  of  the 
blackness  came  the  Imlf-naiked  ligures 
of  Arab  boys,  carrying  on  their  shoul- 
ders baskets  filled  with  earth.  These 
baskets  are  the  Egyptian  substitutes 
for  wheelbarrows,  ami  M.  de  Morgan 
said  that  not  only  had  his  men,  in 
piercing  the  gallery  to  the  king's  tomb, 
carried  away  all  the  earth  by  their 
means,  but  that  five  thousand  years 
ago  the  mummy  pit,»down  which  we 
had  come,  had  been  excavated  in  ex- 
actly the  same  way.  The  basket  of 
to-day,  as  we  find  by  representations 
on  the  monuments,  is  not  only  the  di- 
rect descendant  of  the  basket  of  the 
ancient  empire,  it  is  also  its  absolute 
fac-simile.  An  English  engineer  after- 
wards told  me  that  when  a  wheelbar- 
row was  introduced  on  English  works, 
the  fellaheen  picked  it  up  and  tried  to 
carry  it  also  on  their  shoulders,  and  as 
there  was  no  inducing  the  men  to  aban- 
don the  practice,  the  use  of  wheelbar- 
rows was  very  soon  given  up. 

Meanwhile  the  others  had  proceeded 
along  the  passage,  to  the  king's  cliam- 
ber,  pierced  by  M.  de  Moriran  abso- 
lutely straight  like  a  miner's  gallery. 
The  height  drops  almost  immediately 
from  just  under  six  feet  at  the  entrance 
to  about  three  feet  six  inches,  and 
towards  the  heart  of  the  pyramid, 
where  the  rock  is  very  rotten,  the  pas- 
sage is  shored  up  by  the  short  wooden 
props  with  which  we  had  seen  the  cam- 
els laden  at  the  south  pyramid.  At  last 
the  gallery  sinks  to  a  mere  hole  to  be 
crawled  through.  The  heat  was  great. 
Just  then  an  extinguished  candle  gave 
evidence  of  the  quality  of  the  air,  for  it 
proved  impossible  to  light  a  match  to 
rekindle  it,  and  the  glass  chimney  be- 
ing taken  from  a  petroleum  hand-lamp 
carried  by  one  of  the  men,  the  flame  of 
this  also  went  out,  leaving  the  party 
almost  in  the  dark.  But  M.  Pierre 
promised  fresher  air  in  the  chamber 
itself,  and  the  rekindling  of  the  lights 
was  left  till  then.  After  proceeding  for 
about  twenty  yards  through   this  two- 


foot-high  hole,  the  miner's  gallery 
breaks  into  the  ante-chamber  to  the 
king's  tomb.  The  chamber,  lined  with 
Tourah  Umestone,  is  encumbered  with 
heaps  of  earth  and  rubbish  on  the 
ground,  while  on  the  west  side  a  nar- 
row doorway  gives  entrance  to  the 
tomb  itself. 

Here  the  same  confusion  reigns  — 
the  great  sarcophagus  of  finely  polished 
rose-granite  yawns  empty  and  dese- 
crated at  the  end  of  the  chamber,  the 
royal  mummy  having  long  since  per- 
ished, hastily  snatched  from  its  resting- 
place  and  cast  aside  in  the  eager  search 
for  gold.  Strange  irony  of  fate,  wliich 
turned  the  treasure  piously  dedicated 
by  the  survivors  to  the  use  of  the  dead, 
into  the  inevitable  cause  of  the  viola- 
tion of  their  tombs.  The  whole  of  the 
king's  chamber  is  lined  with  the  royal 
rose-granite,  strangely  enough  overlaid 
with  a  coat  of  whitewash.  So  also  is 
the  passage  down  which  the  funeral 
procession  passed.  About  six  feet 
high,  slightly  vaulted,  and  with  the 
masonry  finished  magnificently,  it  opens 
from  the  north-east  corner  of  tlie  tomb, 
going  due  north  for  some  way  and  then 
turning  straight  to  the  west.  It  is  not 
possible  to  go  down  it  far  at  present, 
as  the  dibris  of  the  wall  by  which  the 
robbers  broke  into  the  tomb  encumber 
it  still.  It  is  on  the  sides  of  the  deep 
doorway  leading  from  the  royal  cham- 
ber to  the  ante-chamber  that  the  figures 
left  by  the  robbers  are  outlined.  Im- 
agine the  hour,  four  thousand  years 
ago,  when,  resting  from  the  work  of 
ransacking  the  tomb,  one  of  the  men 
daubed  up  these  rough  portraits  of  his 
fellows  on  one  side  of  the  doorway. 
On  the  other  side,  the  figure  of  the 
king  of  the  robbers  stands  alone, 
crowned  with  the  identifying  headdress. 
Some  of  the  chief  interest  of  the  great 
king's  tomb  now  comes  from  this  rude 
fellow's  scrawling,  for  **  so  the  whirli- 
gig of  time  brings  in  his  revenges." 

The  others  joined  us,  and  we  were 
all  swung  up  into  the  outer  air.  *'  Al- 
lah, allah,"  sang  the  men  as  ihej 
pulled,  in  a  chant  which  thrilled  to 
a  sudden  *' Mohammed,"  as  a  heavy 
member  of  the  party  hung  upon  the 
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rope.  After  luuch  we  asked  M.  de 
Morgau  how  he  had  forced  tlie  pyramid 
to  yield  the  secret  of  its  most  hidden 
chambers.  He  told  us  he  had  argued 
to  himself  that  for  the  king's  chamber 
the  hardest  rock  would  have  been 
chosen  (he  is  by  profession  a  mining 
engineer),  and  after  finding  the  hardest 
stratum  he  had  driven  his  gallery 
straight  to  the  centre  of  the  pyramid  on 
the  level  of  the  hardest  rock.  This  was 
the  passage  which  broke  into  the  ante- 
chamber of  the  tomb  itself.  We  then 
asked  how  he  had  found  the  princesses' 
gallery,  and  he  said  that  he  had  made 
constant  soundings  round  the  pyra- 
mid with  a  view  to  discovering  the 
mastabas,  which  M.  Pierre  had  shown 
us  before  lunch,  and  had  found  that 
"  the  ground  which  filled  the  ancient 
mummy  pit  down  which  we  went 
sounded  as  though  there  were  a  hollow 
below  it"  (une  cave  Ih  dessous).  He 
had  the  earth  removed,  the  whole 
mummy  pit  cleared,  in  short,  and  on 
descending  it  he  immediately  entered 
the  princesses'  gallery  by  the  ancient 
passage  to  the  north  of  the  pit.  He 
told  ns  that  he  has  now  found  thirty- 
six  mastabas,  probably  of  the  king's 
household  and  of  the  great  nobles,  etc., 
above  ground,  and  fourteen  tombs  in 
the  pyramid  itself — the  king's,  the 
queen's,  and  the  twelve  pnucesses'. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  pyramid  he 
fully  hopes  and  expects  to  find  the 
tombs  of  the  princes. 

"VVe  asked  where  the  munmiy  pit  to 
the  king's  tomb  lies,  and  he  told  us 
that  it  is  almost  certamly  at  the  end 
of  the  rose-granite  passage.  He  pro- 
poses first  to  get  some  of  the  rubbish 
out  of  the  robbers'  well  in  order  to  let 
in  the  air,  and  afterwards  to  clear  the 
ancient  passage,  working  backwards 
from  the  chamber  to  the  mummy  pit. 
Then  the  entrance  to  the  king's  cham- 
ber will  follow  the  actual  route  taken 
by  his  funeral  procession.  M.  de  Mor- 
gan then  took  us  into  the  next  room, 
and  showed  us  one  of  his  most  recent 
finds  —  the  actual  mummy  carriage  on 
which  the  king's  body  was  placed.  It 
looked  like  the  skeleton  of  a  sledge  on 
wooden  ininners.    On  this  the  bier  was 


placed  to  descend  the  long  passages 
leading  to  the  tomb. 

Asking  whether  M.  de  Morgan  were 
not  going  to  publish  some  account  of 
all  he  had  done  at  Dashur,  we  found 
that  the  next  publication  issued  by  the 
Antiquities  Department  of  the  Egyp- 
tian government  was  to  be  on  that  sub- 
ject, with  reproductions  of  the  famous 
treasure  in  the  museum.  We  were  told 
by  people  in  Cairo  who  had  seen  the 
proofs,  that  these  reproductions  are  ex- 
quisite pieces  of  work.  Our  interesting 
visit  now  came  to  an  end,  for  on  our 
way  home  through  the  desert  we  were 
to  visit  Sakkara,  by  M.  de  Morgan's 
advice,  and  to  see  his  discoveries  there, 
and  the  wonderful  Apis  Mausoleum 
found  by  Marriette  Bey. 

As  we  rode  home  through  the  twi- 
light and  saw  the  great  pyramids  rise 
once  more  before  us,  the  feeling  grew 
that  this  part  of  the  Libyan  desert  is 
but  a  vast  cemetery  for  the  tombs  of 
kings  covered  with  these  "  wilde  enor- 
mities of  ancient  magnanimity,"  and 
the  words  with  which  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  ends  his  "  Urne  Buriall  "  rang 
in  our  ears  :  '*  'Tis  all  one  to  lye  in  St. 
Innocents'  Churchyard,  as  in  the  sands 
of  ^gypt ;  Ready  to  be  anything  in 
the  extasie  of  being  ever,  and  as  con- 
tent with  six  foot"  as  with  the  pyra- 
mids of  Ghizeh. 

Amy  Strachey. 


From  Nature. 
THE  QUARRYING  OP  GRANITE  IN  INDIA. 

At  Bangalore,  in  southern  India,  the 
quarrying  of  granite  slabs  by  means 
of  wood-fire  has  been  brought  to  such 
perfection,  that  an  account  of  the 
method  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The 
rock  is  a  grey  gneissose  granite  of  veiy 
irregular  composition  through  unequal 
segregation  of  hornblende  and  tlie  pres- 
ence of  numerous  felspathic  veins. 
But  it  is  otherwise  very  compact,  and 
forms  solid  masses  uninterrupted  by 
cracks  for  several  hundreds  of  feet. 
Only  near  the  surface  the  rock  is  found 
split  parallel  to  the  surface.  In  one 
quarry  there  is  thus,  for  instance,  a 
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four-feet  thick  horizontal  layer  of 
rather  weathered  rock,  underneath  this 
another  layer  of  fresh  rock  three  feet 
thick ;  but  below  this  the  rock  is  en- 
tirely fresh,  and  not  split.  These 
layers  are  probably  due  to  the  varia- 
tions of  temperature,  daily  and  sea- 
sonal. 

The  undisturbed  rock  is  quarried  by 
means  of  tire,  and  it  is  remarkable 
what  large  plates  may  be  detached.  I 
saw  one  plate  of  sixty  feet  greatest 
length,  and  forty  feet  greatest  width, 
and  half  a  foot  thickness.  This  thick- 
ness varied  only  one  inch  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  area.  The  whole 
plate  had  been  detaclied  in  one  piece 
b}'  means  of  wood-lire.  Afterwards 
the  plate  was  cut  with  hhnit  chisels 
into  strips  two  and  a  half  feet  in  width. 
So  easily  are  these  strips  and  slabs 
obtained,  that  it  is  quite  common  to  see 
paliHades  of  them  used  instead  of  boun- 
dary walls,  and  also  to  see  them  used 
as  posts  for  huts,  for  telegraphs,  and 
for  railings  and  posts  in  gardens. 

In  one  case,  I  observed  the  opera- 
tion of  burning  over  an  area.  A  nar- 
row line  of  wood-fire,  perhaps  seven 
feet  long,  was  gnidnally  elongated,  and 
at  the  same  time  moved  forward  over 
the  tolerably  even  surface  of  solid  rock. 
The  line  of  fire  was  produced  by  dry 
logs  of  light  wood,  which  were  left 
burning  in  their  position  until  strokes 
with  a  hammer  indicated  that  the  rock 
in  front  of  the  fire  had  become  de- 
tached from  the  main  mass  under- 
neath. The  burning  wood  was  then 
pushed  forward  a  few  inches,  and  left 
until  the  hammer  again  indicated  that 
the  slit  had  extended.  Thus  the  fire 
was  nioved  on,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  lenirth  of  the  line  of  fire  was  in- 
creased  and  made  to  be  convex  on  the 
side  of  the  fresh  rock.  The  maximum 
length  of  the  arc  amounted  to  about 
twenty-five  feet.  It  was  only  on  this 
advancing  line  of  fire  that  any  heating 
took  place,  the  portion  which  liad  been 
traversed  being  left  to  itself.  This 
latter  portion  was  covered  with  the 
ashes  left  by  the  wood,  and  with  thin 
splinters  which    had    been    burst  off. 


These  splintei-s  were  only  about  an 
eii2:hth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  a 
few  inches  across.  They  were  quite 
independent  of  the  general  splitting  of 
the  rock,  which  was  all  the  time  going 
on  at  a  depth  of  about  five  inches  from 
the  surface.  The  burning  lasted  eight 
hours,  and  the  line  of  fire  advanced  at 
tlie  avenige  rate  of  nearly  six  feet  an 
l)our.  The  area  actually  passed  over 
by  the  line  of  fire  was  four  hundred 
and  sixty  square  feet,  but  as  tlie  crack 
extended  about  three  feet  on  either 
side  beyond  tlie  fire,  the  area  of  tlie 
entire  slab  which  was  set  free  measured 
about  seven  hundred  and  forty  square 
feet.  All  this  was  done  with,  maybe, 
about  fifteen  hundredweight  of  woo<l. 
Taking  the  average  thickness  of  the 
stone  at  five  inches,  and  its  specific 
gravity  as  2*62,  the  result  is  thirty 
pounds  of  stone  quarried  with  one 
pound  of  wood. 

The  old  quarries  have  sloping  sides 
formed  of  steps  left  by  each  succes- 
sively split  plate,  each  new  plate  ex- 
tending to  within  about  two  feet  of  the 
step  left  by  the  preceding  plate.  Many 
plates  are  taken  out  in  an  inclined 
position,  and  as  the  directions  of  incli- 
nation differ,  it  follows  that  the  action 
of  the  fire  is  quite  independent  of  the 
original  surface  of  the  rock,  and  also  of 
the  direction  of  lamination  and  of  the 
numerous  veins  in  the  rock. 

The  great  uniformity  of  the  thick- 
ness of  the  slabs  formed  by  the  above 
process  is  probably  due  to  the  regulat- 
ing influence  of  the  pre-existing  crack. 
When  the  action  of  the  fire  is  some- 
what slower,  it  takes  longer  for  the 
heat  to  penetrate  down  to  the  crack  ; 
when  the  action  is  quicker,  there  will 
be  enough  exi^ansion  produced  in  the 
upper  layers,  and  the  lower  layers 
tninsmit  the  tension  to  the  plane  of 
the  crack.  Perhaps  it  will  be  possible 
some  day  to  measure  the  temperature 
of  the  heated  rock,  when  a  certain 
agreement  ou<;ht  to  be  found  between 
the  tensile  strength  of  the  rock  and  the 
strain  which  the  expansion  by  the  heat 
proiluces  iu  the  so-far  elastic  rock. 

H.  Warth. 
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770  Sailing  Away,  etc  f 

SAILINQ  AWAY.  EVERLASTINQ  SUMMER. 


Sailing  away  with  the  wind^i^eam, 
And  the  ♦wide/  wide  sea^bdf  ore  ! 
Sailing  away  in  a  lover's  dream 
To  the  port  of  the  golden  shore  ; 
Idle  hands  on  the  rudder  bands, 

Hope  in  the  sunrise  fair, 
And  hearts  as  light  as  the  sea-bird  white 

Afloat  in  the  morning  air. 

Love  !  in  the  dawn  of  that  far-off  time, 
Did  you  guess  of  the  weary  way  ? 
Dearest  I    when   life    seemed    a   summer 

rhyme, 
Could  we  tell  where  we  went  astray  ? 
Silent  tears  through  the  coming  years. 

Darkness  for  you  and  me. 
And  doubt  and  dread  of  the  wilds  ahead 

Fell  chill  as  we  sailed  a-sea. 

Sailing  ashore  with  a  waning  wind 

On  the  glass  of  a  dreaming  tide. 

Leaving  the  dark  of  the  deep  behind 

For  the  light  of  the  other  side  ; 

Loosen  hands  from  the  rudder  bands  I 
Ah  !  to  the  margin  foam 

Comes  breath  of  land  o'er  the  golden  sand 
Oh  !  sweet  is  our  welcome  home  I 
Chambers*  Journal.         Wm.  WooDWABD. 


TO  MIRANDA,  WHO  SLEEPS. 
Awake,  dear  heart,  awake  !  thou  hast  slept  well  I 

The  dawning  light  hath  set  the  world 

astir 
With   chirp  and  warble  of   birds,  and 
faery  whirr 
Of  winglets,  quivering  in  the  broken  spell 
That  sleep  had  laid  on  nature  ;  strange  to 
tell, 
Miranda   sleepeth  yet ;   strange,  for  it 

were 
A  wonder  if  the  delicate  ear  of  her 
Knew  not  this  multitudinous  matin-bell. 

Tet  sleeps  Miranda  still !    What  was  to 
meet 
In  dreamland,  what,  or  whom,  for  thee 

to  lie 
Unmindful  of  the  glory  of  earth  and  sky. 
With  little  quiet  hands  and  quiet  feet  ? 
And  still  thou  sleepest,  and  thy  sleep  is 
sweet,  — 
Dear  heart,  I  would  not  waken  thee, 

not  I. 
Atheneum.  E.  H.  HiCKEY. 


It  needs  not  woods  with  violets  paved. 

Nor  roses  in  the  lane. 
Nor  lilies  by  cool  waters  laved, 

Nor  gorses  on  the  plain. 
Nor  song  of  birds  in  bush  and  brake, 

Nor  rippling  wavelets*  chime. 
Nor  blue  and  cloudless  skies,  to  make 

For  me  the  summer  time. 

My  lady*s  cheeks  twin  roses  are. 

That  bloom  the  whole  year  round  ; 
My  lady's  throat  is  whiter  far 

Than  whitest  lily  found  ; 
When  thick  and  fast  fell  haU  and  sleet. 

The  blue  of  summer  skies 
I  find  whene'er  my  glances  meet 

My  lady's  azure  eyes. 

When  blackbirds'  notes  shake  not  the  dew 

From  lilac  blooms  away — 
When  larks  sing  not  in  heaven's  blue 

At  dawning  of  the  day — 
When  orioles  no  more  rejoice 

High  in  the  chestnut-tree  — 
My  lady's  sweet  and  Joyous  voice 

Brings  summer  back  for  me. 

Chambers'  JonmaL 


TO  BEAUTY. 


This  is  that  lady  Beauty. 

D.  G.  ROSBBTTI. 

FoRQiVB  me  that,  by  sordid  cares  com- 
pelled, 
And  witless  wisdom  of  the  worldly-wise. 
My  truant  soul  her  gaze  awhile  withheld 

From  those  transcendent  eyes. 
Forgive  me  that  I  ceased  to  follow  thee, 
And  turned  aside  into  the  dusty  way. 
For  oh,  my  heart,  my  heart  was  never  free. 
Queen  Beauty,  from  thy  sway  ! 

When  most  I  seemed  to  shrink  from  thy 
embrace. 
Then  mosjt  I  hungered,  thirsted  with  de- 
sire; 
When  at  thy  beckoning  smile  I  hid  my  ftu^ 

My  heart  was  all  on  fire. 
I  only  fled  because  the  love  I  bore 
Whispered,  Go  hence ;  it  may  be,  thoa 
Shalt  earn 
The  grace  to  dwell  with  her  forevermore. 
When,  soon,  thou  shalt  return. 

C.  J,  Whttbt. 
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From  The  Quarterly  Bevlew. 
EBASMUS.^ 

The  name  of  Desiderius  Erasmus  is 
cerlaiuly  oue  of  the  most  cousiderable 
iu  tbe  literary  annals  of  Europe. 
There  have  been,  perhaps,  only  two 
other  men  of  letters,  during  the  Chris- 
tian era;  whose  indueuce  can  be  paral- 
leleil  with  his :  two  who,  like  him, 
livetl  and  worked  in  periods  of  trausi- 
tiou ;  who,  like  him,  furnish  in  their 
writingH,  and  especially  in  their  corre- 
spondence, the  most  vivid  image  of 
their  time ;  who,  like  him,  with  small 
prescience  of  the  destined  course  of 
events,  were,  singularly  potent  instru- 
ments in  moulding  the  minds  of  the 
generations  to  come  after  them.  It 
was  the  function  of  St.  Augustine  to 
sum  up  in  himself  the  chief  character- 
istics of  the  vast  spiritual  and  intel- 
lectual changes  that,  accompanied  the 
dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire.  He 
it  was  more  than  any  one  else,  who 
impressed  upon  public  and  private  life 
that  ecclesiastical  form  which  it  was  to 
wear  until  the  Middle  Ages  had  run 
their  course.  In  Voltaire  we  have  the 
livrngeinbodiment  of  the  spirit  of  doubt 
and  denial  which  sapped  the  founda- 
tions whereon  Europc^an  society  rested 
in  his  age.  He  was  the  chief  prophet 
of  that  vast  Revolution  which  he  did 
not  live  to  see,  which  he  did  not  antici- 
pate :.  a^  revolution  which  has  made  all 
things  new  for  us  in  this  nineteenth 
century.  Erasmus  may  be  regarded 
as  **  the  •  I'epresentative  man"  —  to 
use  Emerson's  word — of  the  Revival 
of  Leltera  in  its  non-Italian  phase. 
**The  whole  litenir}'  and  religious  Re- 

.  1  1.  Eraflme,  Prtertrseor  et  Initiatenr  deTesprit 
moderne.    Par  H.  Durand  de  Laur.    Paris,  1872. 
'  2.  Krasrae,  Etude  sor  saVie  et  sea  Ouyrages. 
Par  Oaston  Feng^re.    Paris,  1874. 
,  3.  Renaissance,  et  B^forme.    Par  D.  Nisard,  de 
TAcad^mie  Fran9ai8e.    Paris,  1877. 

4.  Erasme  en  Italie.  Par  Pierre  de  Nolhac. 
Paris,  1888. 

6.  Vw  Libre-Penseur  da  XVlme  Sitele :  Erasme. 
i»ar  Emile  Aroiel.    Paris,  1889. 

6.  Erasmus.  The  Rede  Lect^ire  deUrered  in  the 
Senate-House  on  June  11,  1890.  by  R.  C.  Jebb, 
Regius  Professor  of  Qreek  in  the  Unirersity  of 
Cambridge.    Cambridge,  1890. 

7.  Life  and  Letters  of  Erasmus.  Lectures  de- 
Urered  at  Oxford,  1893-4,  by  J.  A.  Fronde,  Regius 
Professor  of  Modem  History,    London,  1894.  I 


I  naissance  of  western  Europe  in  the 
I  sixteenth  century  converged  towards 
him."  >  From  all  parts  men  turned  to 
him  to  interpret  for  them  ideas,  pre- 
sentiments, desires  of  which  they  were 
dimly  conscious,  but  which  they  could 
not  formulate  ;  to  guide  them  in  their 
exodus  from  the  outworn  mediaeval 
order  to  an  ampler  stage  of  civilization. 
We  too  may,  with  advantage,  turn  to 
him  for  light  upon  that  astonishing 
epoch,  so  pregnant  with  instruction  — 
if  history  be  indeed  philosophy  teach- 
ing by  experience  —  for  us  in  our  own 
changeful  times.  M.  Emile  Amiel 
truly  remarks,  ^'  M^me  aujourdMiui^ 
malgrd  Ics  travaux  parus,  et  Dieu  sail 
si  le  nombre  en  est  grand,  le  dernier 
mot  n'a  pas  dtd  dit  sur  Erasme."  We 
are  far  from  supposing  that  we  shall 
say  that  last  word  in  this  article.  But 
we  hope  to  say  something  which  shall 
present  at  least  the  outlines  of  the  true- 
character  and  work  of  this  man  of  light 
and  leading,  so  long  obscured  by  reli- 
gious passion  and  theological  prejudice. 
The  recent  Erasmmn  literature  is 
somewhat  extensive.  We  have  se- 
lected from  it  seven  works  enumerated 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  which,  for 
various  reasons,  appear  specially  de- 
serving of  notice.  It  will  be  well,  per- 
haps, if,  by  way  of  introduction  to 
what  we  are  about  to  write,  we  make  a 
few  remarks  concerning  each  of  them. 
Regarding  the  sketch  of  Erasmus 
which  fills  the  first  of  M.  Nisard's 
fascinating  volumes,  it  is  haixUy  neces- 
saiy,  indeed,  that  we  should  say  any- 
thing. The  singular  value  of  this 
admirable  bit  of  work  was  at  once 
i-ecognized  by  all  competent  judsres 
when  it  originally  appeared  in  the 
Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes  in  183G. 
And  M.  Nisard  has  had  the  well- 
merited  satisfaction  of  telling  us  in  the 
preface  to  the  last  edili<m,  that  the 
works  which  have  appeared  on  the 
subject,  since  he  wrote,  have  served 
to  corroborate  the  genend  correctness 
of  his  judgments.  The  longer  study 
which  we  owe  to  the  labor  of  M.  Feu- 
g^re  appears  to  have  been  designed,  in 

*  Nisard,  Renaissance  et  R^orme,  toU  i.,  p.  140. 
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dome  soft,  as  a  supplement  and  corol- 
laiy  to  M.  Nisard's  brilliant  essay. 
Nothing  can  be  more  excellent  than 
the  spirit  in  which  this  accomplished 
scholar  addressed  himself  to  his  task  : 
"Se  replacer  directement  devant 
Erasme,  tirer  dc  sa  correspondance  un 
tableau  fiddle  de  sa  vie,  essay er  une 
classification  critique  de  ses  ouv raphes, 
en  recucillir  la  fieur,  pour  les  faire 
mieux  connattre  et  godter."  M.  Feu- 
g^re  has,  of  course,  his  own  philosoph- 
ical and  religious  opinions.  He  does 
not  conceal  them,  although  he  does 
not  obtrude  them.  But  sincerity,  good 
faith,  and  tolerance  are  written  on 
every  page  of  his  work,  which  well 
merits  the  **  coronation "  it  received 
from  the  French  Academy.  M.  Du- 
rand  de  Laur,  in  his  two  large  volumes, 
follows  the  same  lines  as  M.  Feug^re, 
not  less  conscientiously,  if  with 
less  literary  ability.  "  Pour  connattre 
Erasme,"  the  author  tells  us,  **  nous 
Pavons  interrog^ :  pour  le  faire  con- 
nattre nous  Tavons  laissd  parler  lui- 
mfime,  nous  cffa^ant  le  plus  possible." 
The  vast  amount  of  mateHal  which  M. 
Durand  de  Laur  has  brought  together 
is  carefully  and  impartially  selected, 
and  is  skilfully  and  commodiously  ar- 
ranged. M.  AmiePs  small  book  con- 
tains many  excellent  reflections,  and  is 
particularly  happy  in  repelling  certain 
unjust  criticisms  into  which  Adolph 
Mtiller,  notwithstanding  his  learning 
and  industry,  was  betrayed  by  rejrard- 
ing  Erasmus  from  the  narrow  stand- 
point of  German  pietism.  But  M. 
Amiel  himself  is  by  no  means  free  from 
prejudices  and  prepossessions  of  an- 
other —  an  antipietistic  —  kind.  In- 
deed, the  very  title  of  his  volume,  "  Un 
Libre-Penseur  du  XVI^e  Si^le,"  is 
sufficient  to  raise  a  presumption  against 
it.  Erasmus  is  not  a  man  who  can  be 
thus  ticketed  and  disposed  of.  It  is 
only  just  to  say,  however,  that  the 
work  is  better  than  its  title  leads  us  to 
expect.  But,  assuredly,  M.  Amiel  im- 
agines a  vain  thing  when  he  supposes 
that  the  object  of  Erasmuses  religious 
faith  was  the  *'  Dieu  des  bonnes  gens  " 
invoked  by  Bdranger,  or  the  shadowy 
deity   of   Rousseau's    Savoyard    vicar. 


M.  de  Nolhac's  brochure  is  especially 
valuable  as  throwing  fresh  light  on 
the  two  years  which  Erasmus  8]>ent  in 
Italy — years  which,  as  we  shall  here- 
after have  occasion  to  observe,  were  of 
especial  importance  in  bis  intellectual 
development. 

To  a  Cambridge  scholar,  worthily 
sustaining  the  traditions  of  Bentley  and 
Porson  in  his  university »^  we  are  in- 
debted for  an  adminible  monograph  on 
the  great  humanist  who,  for  a  brief 
period,  was  numbered  among  its  pro- 
fessors. To  say  that  Dr.  Jebb's  Rede 
lecture  is  worthy  both  of  its  irathor  and 
of  its  subject  is  to  pay  it  the  highest 
tribute  which  we  can  bestow.  Of  the 
last  volume  which  proceeded  from  the 
accomplished  pen  of  the  late  Regius 
professor  of  modem  history  al  Oxford, 
we  must  speak  much  less  favorably. 
There  are  few  writers  of  this  age  who 
have  exhibited  greater  literary. power 
than  the  late  Mr.  Fronde ;  there  are 
fewer  who  have  made  proof  of  worse 
judgment,  or  of  more  defective  scholar- 
ship. These  lectnres  on  Erasmus  have 
all  the  merits  and  all  the  demerits 
of  their  author's  other  works.  His 
descriptions  are  most  hajlpy.  Bis 
portraits  are  most  life-like.  His  sum- 
maiies  are  most  brilliant.  He  abounds 
in  sage  sayings,  in  racy  reflections,  in 
caustic  criticisms.  But  of  that  judicial 
mind,  that  breadth  of  vii^w,  that  philo- 
sophic moderation,  which  are  essential 
characteristics  of  a  great  historian,  his 
pages  present  no  trace.  He  is  every- 
where an  advocate.  It  was  part  of  his 
excellent  design  to  illustnite  ht«  theme 
with  extracts  from  the  letters  of  Eras- 
mus. And  as  these  are  much  too  long 
for  full  quotation  in  his  lectures,  he 
very  properly  set  himself  to  abridge, 
compress,  and  epitomize  them.  The 
result  is  pre-eminently  readable.  No- 
where has  Mr.  Fronde  more  felicitously 
displayed  his  rare  literary  skill.  But 
nowhere  has  he  more  in  felicitously  dis- 
played the  inaccuracy,  happily  no  less 
rare  in  other  historians,  which  was  his 
besetting  sin.  The  meaning  of  the 
Latin  is  constantly  missed.  Qualifying 
words  are  ignored.  Sometimes  things 
are  attributed  to  Erasmus  directly  op- 
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posite  to  what  he  really  wrote  ;  some- 
times things  of  which  the  origiiinl 
presents  no  trace  at  all.  It  is  never 
safe  to  assume  that  Erasmus  says  what 
Mr.  Froude  attributes  to  him.  Mr. 
Froude  observes  in  his  preface  :  "  My 
object  has  been  rather  to  lead  histor- 
ical students  to  a  study  of  Erasmus's 
own  writings  than  to  provide  an  ab- 
brevialed  substitute  for  them."  We 
strongly  advise  historical  students  to 
follow  the  course  thus  recommended 
to  them  by  the  late  professor ;  and  in 
order  to  enforce  the  advice  we  shall 
from  time  to  time  indicate  by  iustanties 
that  come  in  our  way  how  untrust- 
worthy his  "  abbreviated  substitute  "  is. 
It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
these  are  selected  specimens  of  Mr. 
Fronde's  mistakes.  They  are  merely 
casual  samples  of  his  errors,  —  ^^tliick 
as  dust  in  vacant  chambers,"  we  may 
say,  for  tltere  is  scarcely  a  page  free 
from  them. 

And  now,  making  special  use  of 
these  seven  works,  while  not  neglect- 
ing other  Erasmian  literature,  and  ever 
keeping  before  us  the  text  of  Erasmus 
himself,^  we  will  proceed  with  the  task 
we  have  undertaken.  But  first  let  us 
survey  briefly  the  age  into  which  Eras- 
mus was  born.  Undoubtedly  he  did 
much  to  mould  his  age ;  as  undoubt- 
edly his  age  did  much  to  niould  him. 
A  man's  work  is  done  in  his  time  ;  and, 
to  understand  it  and  iiim,  we  must  cor- 
rectly apprehend  and  appreciate  the 
conditions  of  his  time.  The  word  Re- 
naissance serves  to  characterize  the  age 
of  Erasmus  as  accurately,  perhaps,  as 
any  one  wcH*d  can.  No  doubt  that 
woni  long  implied  generally,  and  still 
imt)lies  for  many,  all  the  prejudice 
which  so  long  hung  over  the  mediseval 
pertiMl  ;  a  bliiKlness  to  its  ^eal  great- 
ness, an  ignorattce  of  the  vast  part 
which  it  hiis  played  in  the  ethical  and 
intellectual  evolution  of  humanity. 
Again,  in  Italy,  the  Renaissance  prac- 
tically was,  to  a  large  extent,  a  rebirth 
of  pagan  idolatry  and  sensuality  ;  and 
we  mnch  rc^gret  that  the  late  Mr.  J. 
A.  Symonds  should  have  done  so  much 

t  We  UM  the  Leyden  edition  (1703-1708)  in  ten 
fblio  Tolomes. 


to  identify  this  partial  aspect  of  it  with 
the  whole.  Nor  can  we  wonder  that 
the  ill-judged  enthusiasm  of  this  ac- 
complished writer  should  have  pro- 
duced in  some  minds  —  and  those  by 
no  means  inconsiderable  minds  —  a 
reaction  against  a  movement  in  whose 
history  he  labored  so  abundantly.  But 
certain  it  is  that  whatever  the  world 
lost  by  the  Renaissance  —  and  no  gain 
in  the  history  of  our  race  is  unmixed 
gain  —  we  owe  to  it  that  re-awakened 
interest  in  the  sources  of  our  moral 
and  intellectual  life  which  has  so  vastly 
enlarged  our  mental  horizon  ;  we  owe 
to  it  a  true  appreciation  of  the  spiritual 
unity  of  Western  civilization.  It  was 
the  resurrection  not  merely  of  the 
classical  spirit,  for  good  and  for  evil ; 
it  was  also  —  we  may  say  it  was  still 
more  —  the  resurrection  of  Christiau 
antiquity  ;  an  appeal  from  the  degen- 
erate disciples  of  Aquinas  and  Scotus 
to  Christ  and  his  apostles,  to  the  mar- 
tyrs and  doctors  of  the  primitive 
Chnrch.  Again,  the  movement  was 
not  of  sudden  incidence.  No  great 
movement  in  the  world's  liistory  ever 
is.  Even  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  the  mediseval  order  shows  signs 
of  exhaustion.  From  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  we  may  date  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  era  unto  which  Europe 
was  hastening.  Society  becomes  less 
and  less  ecclesiastical.  The  ideas  and 
principles  which  hud  given  to  the  pre- 
vious centuries  their  simple  and  severe 
greatness,  lose  vivifying  influence. 
Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio  have 
been  called,  not  unjustly,  the  precur- 
sors of  the  flfteenth-century  JIk/AtW- 
rung.  A  revived  interest  in  antiquity 
penetrates  their  writings,  like  the. 
l3reath  of  spring.  In  them,  as  in 
painters  like  Botticelli,  in  sculptors  like 
Donatello,  we  may  trace  the  tokens  of 
the  great  change  even  then  being 
wrought  in  man  himself.  The  effect 
of  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  quick- 
ening the  new  movement  into  full  life, 
may,  perliaps,  have  been  overrated. 
Stil(  we  shall  not  greatly  err,  if,  with 
Mr.  Symonds,  we  take  the  seventy-four 
years  between  that  event  and  the  sack 
of  Rome  (1453-1527)  as  indicating  the 
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narrow  space  of  time  iu  which  the 
Renaissance  culminated.  Withhi  that 
space  the  greater  part  of  the  life  of 
Erasmus  falls.  Scholasticism,  feudal- 
ism, and  the  religious  unity  of  Europe 
still  existed  when  he  was  horn  in  1467. 
They  had  passed  away  when  he  died  in 
1536.  His  lot  was  cast  in  that  interreg- 
num between  the  old  order  and  the 
new,  the  chief  characteristic  of  which 
was,  as  Mill  has  happily  expressed  it, 
'^  a  great  breaking  loose  of  the  human 
mind."  ''  Picture  to  yourself,"  says 
M.  Kisard  —  in  an  admirably  descrip- 
tive passage  which  we  must  give  in  his 
own  fascinating  French,  for  no  transla- 
tion could  do  it  justice  —  ^'  picture  to 
yourself 

cette  Europe  de  la  fin  du  XY^  si^cle  et  des 
premieres  ann^es  du  XYI^,  labour^e  par 
la  guerre,  d^cim^e  par  la  peste,  ou  toutes 
les  nationalit^s  de  T  Europe  interm^diaire 
s^agitent  et  cherchent  leur  assiette  sous 
Tunit^  apparente  de  la  monarchie  univer- 
selle  de  TEspagne ;  oh  Ton  voit  d*un  m6me 
coup  d*oeil  des  querelles  religieuses  et  des 
batailles,  une  m6I^e  inouie  des  hommes  et 
des  choses,  une  religion  naissante  en  lutte 
de  violence  avec  la  religion  ^tablie,  T  igno- 
rance de  r  Europe  occidentale  se  d^battant 
contre  la  lumi^re  de  T  Italic ;  T antiquity 
qui  sort  de  son  tombeau,  les  langues  mortes 
qui  renaissent,  la  grande  tradition  litt^raire 
qui  vient  rendre  le  sens  des  choses  de 
r  esprit  ^  des  intelligences  pervert ies  par 
les  raflftnements  de  la  dialectique  religieuse  ; 
du  fracas  i>artout,  du  silence  nulle  part ; 
les  bommes  vivant  comme  des  p^lerins,  et 
chercbant  leur  patrie  ^2i  et  Ik,  le  baton  de 
voyage  ^  la  main  ;  une  r^publique  litt^raire 
et  chr^tienne  de  tons  les  esprits  4Iev€s, 
i^unis  par  la  langue  latine,  cette  langue 
qid  faisait  encore  toutes  les  grandes  affaires 
de  r  Europe  ^  cette  ^poque ;  d'4pou van- 
tables  barbaries  ^  c6t^  d'une  pr^coce  ^1^- 
gance  des  moeurs :  une  immense  m^l^e 
militaire,  religieuse,  philosophique,  mona- 
cale  ;  enfln  —  car  j^ai  h&te  de  quitter  cette 
pretention  ^  resumer  une  €poque  dont  Dieu 
seul  a  le  sens  — aucun  lieu  tranquille,  nulle 
solitude  en  Europe  oil  un  homme  piit  se 
recueilUr  et  se  sentir  vivre.    (P.  44.) 

Such  is  the  abstract  and  brief  chron- 
icle of  tlie  time  of  Erasmus.  His 
career  in  it  seems  to  fall  into  four  well- 
marked  divisions,  which  we  may  term 
respectively  the  spring,  summer,   au- 


tumn, and  winter  of  his  intellectual 
life.  The  first  extends  from  his  birih 
in  1467  to  his  visit  to  England  in  1497 
or  1498,  — a  protracted  and  inclement 
spring.  In  these  thirty  years  of  un- 
remitting toil  and  unbroken  trouble 
was  sown  the  seed  of  light  which  was 
to  bloom  so  luxuriantly  in  the  second 
period,  closing  with  his  return  from 
Italy  in  1509.  In  the  next  ten  yearn 
we  see  him  gathering  in  the  fruit  of 
his  labors,  reaping  an  abundaiu  harvest 
of  fame  and  influence  throughout  Eu- 
rope. From  1520,  when  Luther's 
revolt  opens  a  new  chapter  in  the 
world's  religious  his(^r>*,  he  falls  grad- 
ually into  **  the  sere,  the  yellow  leaf." 
It  is  a  time  of  blighted  hopes,  of  decay- 
ing influence,  of  withered  reputation  ; 
and  the  winter  of  his  discontent  —  if 
we  may  borrow  another  phrase  from 
Shakespeare  —  grows  sadder  and 
gloomier  until  his  death  in  1536. 

Erasmus's  start  in  life  was  marred 
by  "his  birth's  invidious  bar."  The 
romantic  story  of  Gerhard  de  Praet 
and  Margaret  Brandt  is  tolerably  well 
known,  and  supplied  a  theme  for  the 
pen  of  a  versatile  novelist,  in  a  work 
which  is  still  popular,  **The  Cloister 
and  the  Hearth."  Mr.  Charles  Reade, 
however,  possibly  out  of  consideration 
for  the  feelings  of  the  British  public, 
thought  well  to  represent  these  lovers 
as  secretly  married.  And  Mr.  Froude, 
whose  motive  we  cannot  even  conjec- 
ture, hints  that  they  perhaps  were  so. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  there  is 
no  ground  for  disbelievin<;  the  story 
current  from  the  time  of  Erasmus  to 
our  own,  that  the  union  of  his  parents 
was  not  hallowed  by  matrimony  and 
that  he  was  the  illegitimate  fruit  of  it. 
His  father  was  a  man  of  gooil  reputa- 
tion and  of  unusual  ability;  a  fair 
Latin  and  Greek  scholar,  and  well 
versed  in  jurisprudence.  His  mtHher, 
save  for  her  one  fault,  was  "  of  honest 
manners  and  of  edifying  life."  They 
had* wished  to  maiTy.  The  obstacle 
was  that  Gerhard's  parents,  anxious 
that  he  should  enter  the  ecclesiastical 
state,  refused  their  connent.  Gerhard, 
therefore,  Erasmus  tells  us,  *^  Did  as 
desperate  people  are  wont  to  do,  and 
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secretly  ran  away  "  ("  fecit  quod  solent 
desperati,  clam  anfugit ").  He  betook 
himself  to  Rome,  and  there  earned  his 
living  by  copying  manuscripts,  an 
occupation  in  which  he  was  extremely 
skilled  (**manu  felicissima  "}•  Soon 
his  parents,  wishing  to  put  Margaret 
altogether  out  of  his  head,  sent  him  a 
false  story  of  her  death.  In  despair 
he  took  priest's  orders.  On  returning 
to  Holland,  he  discovered  the  deceit 
that  had  been  practised  upon  him. 
But  he  remained  faithful  to  the  sacred 
vows  he  had  undertaken,  and  did  not 
renew  his  former  relations  with  her  — 
*'  nee  ille  unquam  tetigit  eam."  The 
child  who  had  been  born  in  his  ab- 
sence received  his  name  of  Gerhard, 
which  means  "  beloved."  "  Deside- 
rius,"  Professor  Jebb  remarks,  *'  is 
barbarous  Latin  for  that,  and  Erasmus 
is  barbarous  Greek  for  it.  ...  The 
combination,  Desiderius  Erasmus,  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  he  liad 
been  known  as  Gerhard  Gerhardson. 
It  was  a  singular  fortune  for  a  master 
of  literary  style  to  be  designated  by 
two  words,  which  both  mean  the  same 
thing,  and  are  both  incorrect." 

Gerhard  and  Margaret  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  educalion  of  their  boys  — 
the  usual  account  is  that  they  had  an 
elder  son,  Peter  ;  and  when  Erasmus 
was  four  years  old,  he  was  put  to 
school  at  Gouda,  whence  he  was 
shortl}'  sent  to  Utrecht,  with  a  view  to 
his  becoming  a  chorister  in  the  cathe- 
dral there.  But,  having  no  voice,  he 
was  removed  at  nine  to  Deventer, 
where  among  his  schoolfellows  was 
Adrian  of  Utrecht,  afterwards  pope 
under  the  title  of  Adrian  VI.  The 
Deventer  school  was  unusually  good 
for  those  days  —  Hegius  of  Westphalia, 
a  Hellenist  of  some  pretensions,  was  at 
the  head  of  it  —  and  here  Erasmus 
learnt  much  Latin,  the  elements  of 
Greek,  some  logic,  and  a  smattering  of 
physics.  Here,  too,  his  brilliant  gifts 
attracted  attention,  and  the  famous 
Rudolph  Agricola  predicted  his  future 
eminence.  Horace  and  Terence  were 
his  favorite  authors,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  known  both  by  heart.  After  he 
had  been  at  Deventer  three  years,  his 


mother,  who  had  taken  up  her  abode 
there  to  supervise  his  education,  died 
of  the  plague.  His  father  never  re- 
covered from  the  shock  of  her  death, 
and  soon  followed  her  to  the  grave. 
And  thus  at  the  age  of  thirteen  Eras- 
mus was  left  an  orphan.  He  inherited 
from  his  mother  great  delicacy  of 
physical  constitution  and  an  extreme 
sensitiveness  ;  from  his  father  a  keen 
intellect,  an  ardor  for  learning,  a  ready 
wit,  and  a  pecuniar}'  provision  which 
might  have  sufficed  to  provide  him  with 
the  best  education  then  attainable. 

Of  the  guardians  to  whom  the  care 
of  Erasmus  had  been  entrusted  by  his 
father's  will,  one  soon  died  of  the 
plague,  and  the  other  two,  partly  from 
superstition,  partly  from  fraudulent 
motives,  as  it  would  seem,  were  bent 
upon  making  him  embrace  the  monas- 
tic state.  '^  The  boy  loathed  the  idea : 
ho  knew  his  father's  story  ;  and  now 
it  seemed  as  if  the  same  shadow  was 
to  fall  on  his  life  also."  However,  his 
guardians  sent  him  to  a  house  of  Col- 
la  tionary  Fathers  at  Hertogenbosch, 
where,  as  he  tells  us,  he  lost  three 
years  of  his  life.  It  was  the  business 
of  these  ecclesiastics  to  prepare  youths 
for  the  religious  orders,  and  their  chief 
care  (**  prsecipium  studlum")  was, 
according  to  Erasmus,  ^Mf  they  saw 
any  youth  of  unusually  high  spirit  and 
quick  disposition  (Mndole  generosiore 
et  alacriore '),  to  subdue  and  humble 
him  by  means  of  blows,  threats,  scold- 
ings, and  other  devices  wliich  they 
called  *  breaking  in,'  and  thus  to  fit 
him  for  the  monastic  life."  The  only 
effect  of  this  treatment  upon  Erasmus 
was  to  increase  his  disinclination  for  a 
state  to  which  ho  felt  he  was  not 
called.  But  his  guardians  insisted. 
He  fell  ill  of  a  fever.  An  old  De- 
venter school  friend  appeared  on  the 
scene  extolling  the  advantages  of  the 
monastic  institute  ;  its  piety,  its  leisure, 
its  opportunities  for  study,  its  freedom 
from  worldly  cares.  At  last  Erasmus, 
exhausted,  phyMically  and  mentally, 
srave  in,  and  entered  as  a  novice  the 
house  of  the  Canons  Ro^ulnr  of  St. 
Aucru^tine  at  Stein.  He  was  then 
eighteen.    In  1486  he  made  his  solemn 
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profession,  most  unwilUogly,  and  re- 
ceived the  religious  habit. 

Erasmus  remaiued  at  Slein  for  five 
miserable  years.  The  life  there  was 
altogether  uusuited  to  him.  The  daily 
round  of  the  monastic  rule  he  found 
irksome  and  uuedifying.  Uis  fragile 
health  —  ''valetudo  plus  quamvitrea" 
is  his  account  of  it — was  unequal  to 
the  observance  of  fasting  and  absti- 
nence. Fish  was  as  poison  to  him  ; 
even  the  smell  of  it  made  him  ill.  A 
bad  sleeper,  he  was  often  unable  to 
obtain  furlher  rep«>se  after  once  rising 
for  the  night  offices  ;  and  perpetual  in- 
somnia preyed  upon  his  health  and 
spirits.  His  reason  and  religion  were 
both  shocked  by  the  much  greater  at- 
tention given  to  external  practices  of 
devotion  than  to  spirituality  of  mind, 
or  even  to  the  elementary  moralities  of 
life.  The  classical  and  patristic  studies 
to  which,  from  earliest  boyhood,  he 
had  been  ardently  devoted,  were  viewed 
with  suspicion  and  dislike.  He  had  to 
pursue  them,  as  best  he  could,  at  odd 
times  during  the  day,  or  in  his  en- 
forced vigils  at  night.  His  experience 
of  the  monks  was  not  favorable.  Stu- 
pid, ignorant,  given  to  gluttony  and 
wine-bibbing,  nay,  in  some  cases,  dis- 
regardful  of  their  vow  of  chastity,  and 
disposed  to  bully  any  one  who  pre- 
ferred books  to  the  table — such  is  in 
substance  his  account  of  the  monastic 
brethren  in  general.  Two  of  these, 
however,  were  of  a  different  tempera- 
ment :  William  Hermann,  who  shared 
his  studies,  and  Servatius,  who  after- 
wards became  prior  of  the  convent. 
In  a  letter  written  to  Servatius,  when 
liolding  that  office  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  later,  he  gives  a  singularly 
vivid  account  of  his  conventual  life, 
dwells  upon  his  utter  unlitness  for  it, 
and  bewails  his  bavins;  been  kidnapped 
into  it  as  an  irreparable  misfortune. 

Of  the  studies  which  Erasmus  pur- 
sued while  at  Stein,  we  have  no  de- 
tailed account ;  but  certain  it  is  that 
they  were  unremitting,  and  procured 
for  him  a  well-merited  reputation  as  an 
excellent  Latin  scholar.  His  fame 
reached  the  ears  of  the  Bishop  of 
Cambrai,  who  wanted  a  secretary,  and 


offered  him  the  post  He  ghidly  ac- 
cepted the  offer,  and,  having  obtained 
from  his  prior  aud  the  geueral  of  his 
order  leave  of  absence,  quitted  his 
monastery  never  to  return  to  it.  This 
was  in  1491.  Erasmus  remained  with 
the  bishop  for  five  years,  and  during^ 
that  time  received  priest's  orders* 
Then  this  prelate  sent  him  to  pursue 
his  studies  at  the  University  of  Paris,, 
especially  famous  for  its  theological 
school,  and  obtained  for  him  a  burse 
at  Montaigu  College.  Here  he  fared 
almost  as  badly  as  at  Stein.  The  place 
was  insanitary  and  insalubrious  ;  the 
diet  was  meagre  and  unwholesome* 
Decadent  scholasticism  was  the  the- 
ology taught ;  ^'parietes  ipsi  menlen> 
habent  theologicam,"  Erasmus  wrote 
thirty  vears  afterwards  in  his  Colloquy 
'IxerCNtArrA :  the  very  walls  stank  of 
it.  The  theologians,  or  theologastera 
—  such  is  his  contemptuous  term  for 
them  —  he  describes  as  endowed  with 
^^  the  most  rotten  brains,  the  most  bar- 
barous tongues,  the  most  stupid  in- 
tellects, the  most  unfruitful  learning,, 
the  coarsest  manners,  the  spitefullest 
tongues,  the  blackest  hearts."  He  left 
the  place  after  twelve  months'  trial,, 
bringing  away  from  it  — as  he  affirms 
in  the  same  Colloquy  —  nothing  but  a 
body  full  of  infection  and  a  very  large 
supply  of  vermin.  He  went  back  to- 
Cambrai  ill.  After  a  short  stay  in  Hol- 
land, he  returned  to  Paris,  and  lived  in 
a  modest  chamber,  supporting  himself 
by  tuition  aud  devoting  all  his  spare 
time  to  the  study  of  Greek.  His  repu- 
tation for  scholarship  must  have  been 
already  considerable.  He  made  ac- 
quaintance with  eminent  men  of  let- 
ters, among  them  being  Public  Fausto 
Andrelini,  the  poet-laureate  of  the 
French  king.  And  he  appears  to  have 
had  as  many  pupils  as  he  could  in> 
struct.  Two  of  them  were  young  En- 
glishmen of  noble  families :  Thomas 
Grey,  uncle  of  the  Lady  Jane  who  was^ 
subsequently  to  obtain  such  tragic 
fame  in  English  history ;  and  William 
Blunt,  afterwards  Lord  Mountjoy,  who 
became  one  of  his  most  devoted  and 
most  trusted  friends,  and  who  invited 
him  to  England.     He  accepted  the  in-- 
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vitaiioQ,  and  paid  his  fii-st  visit  to  this 
country  either  at  the  end  of  1497  or  the 
beginning  of  1498. 

Erasmus  was  now  thirty-one.  By 
unremitting  toil,  through  evil  report 
and  through  good  report ;  by  unswerv- 
ing fidelity  to  that  ideal  of  *^gooil 
learning  "  —  honce  liter ce  —  which,  we 
may  say,  he  had  ever  liad  before  him 
since,  as  a  chiM  of  four,  he  begsm  his 
Studies  at  Gouda  ;  by  that  *'  strong  pa- 
tience which  outwearies  fate,"  he  had 
at  last  made  good  his  footing  in  the 
world  of  literature.  His  long  appren- 
ticeship was  served.  He  was  recog- 
nized as  a  master  of  hisci-aft,  although 
he  had,  as  yet,  published  nothing. 
Before  we  accompany  him  to  England, 
where  the  second  stage  in  his  career  — 
as  we  are  considering  it  —  opens,  let  us 
pause  for  a  moment,  and  put  before 
our  readers  an  admirable  page  in  which 
Professor  Jel)b  has  vividly  sketched 
the  outward  characteristics  of  the  man  : 

Erasmus  was  a  rather  small  man,  slight, 
but  well-built ;  he  had,  as  became  a  Teuton, 
blue  eyes,  yellowish  or  light  brown  hair, 
and  a  fair  complexion.  The  face  is  a  re- 
markable one.  It  has  two  chief  characteris- 
tics— quiet,  watchful  sagacity,  and  humor, 
half  playful,  half  sarcastic.  The  eyes  are 
calm,  critical,  steadily  observant,  with  a 
half-latent  twinkle  in  them ;  the  nose  is 
straight,  rather  long,  and  pointed  ;  the  rip- 
pling curves  of  the  large  mouth  indicate  a 
certain  energetic  vivacity  of  temperament 
and  tenacity  of  purpose ;  while  the  pose  of 
the  head  suggests  vigilant  caution,  almost 
timidity.  As  we  continue  to  study  the 
features,  they  speak  more  and  more  clearly 
of  insight  and  refinement ;  of  a  worldly  yet 
very  gentle  shrewdness  ;  of  cheerful  self- 
mastery;  and  of  a  mind  which  has  its 
weapons  ready  at  every  instant.  But  there 
is  no  suggestion  of  enthusiasm,  unless  it 
be  the  literary  enthusiasm  of  a  student. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  those  cool  eyes 
kindled  by  any  glow  of  passion,  or  that 
genial  serenity  broken  by  a  spiritual  strug- 
gle. This  man,  we  feel,  would  be  an  intel- 
lectual champion  of  truth  and  reason  ;  his 
wit  might  be  as  the  spear  of  Ithuriel,  and 
his  satire  as  the  sword  of  Gideon  ;  but  he 
has  not  the  face  of  a  hero  or  a  martyr.  (P. 
6.) 

The  first  visit  of  Erasmus  to  En- 


gland was  a  turning  point  in  his  life. 
It  marks,  to  use  a  phrase  of  Carditmi 
Newman^Sy  his  coming  out  of  his  shell. 
His  reputation  had  preceded  him  ;  and 
through  Lord  Mounljoy's  intro<luctioa 
he  was  received  with  open  arms  by 
some  of  the  noblest  and  best  in  this 
country.  It  was  then  that  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  More,  Colet,  Fisher, 
and  Warham,  who  continued  to  their 
deaths  his  most  devoted  friends,  and 
of  whom  he  has  left  us  such  adminible 
portraits  in  his  letters.  In  the  spring 
of  1498  he  went  down  to  Oxford, 
where  he  found  congenial  society  in 
the  little  group  of  Hellenists  *^  intent 
on  high  designs,  a  thoughtful  band," 
who  were  the  pioneers  of  the  new. 
learning  in  this  country.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  both  intellectually 
and  religiously  Europe  then  formed 
one  vast  republic  ;  and  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, which  Erasmus  spoke  with  sin- 
gular ease  and  grace,  was  the  common 
tongue  of  both  religion  and  liteniture. 
The  development  of  mu<lern  dialects, 
the  couiioHdatiou  of  mo<lern  sUites,  and 
above  all  the  disappearance  of  ecclesi- 
astical unity,  have  long  destroyed  that 
old  cosmopolitanism.  But  in  the  time 
of  Erasmus  it  still  survived.  An  edu* 
cated  man  was  everywhere  at  home. 
Erasmus  was  charmed  with  his  new 
friends  and  his  new  surroundings. 
Sunshine  had  at  last  come  into  his  life. 
He  writes  to  Mountjoy,  "  I  cannot 
express  how  delightful  I  find  this 
England  of  yours.  ...  I  have  got  rid 
of  all  that  weariness  (to^dium)  from 
which  you  used  to  see  me  suffer  ;  "  to 
Colet,  ^^  Your  England  is  most  pleasant 
to  me,  for  many  reasons,  and  chiefly 
because  it  possesses  so  many  men  well 
skilled  in  sound  learning; ;"  to  Robert 
Fisher,  *'  England  pleases  me  as  no 
other  land  has  yet  pleased  me  ;  the 
climate  I  find  most  agreeable  and 
healthy,  and  I  have  come  upon  so 
much  accurate  and  elegant  scholarship, 
both  Greek  and  Latin,  that  I  hardly 
care  now  to  go  to  Italy,  except  for  the 
sake  of  seeing  the  country  ; "  t^  An- 
drelini,  that  he  is  becoming  quite  a 
man  of  the  wor1<l,  a  fair  horseman,  and 
a  tolerable  courtier,  knowing,  how  to 
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bow  gracefully  and  to  smile  affably, 
even  when  he  feels  least  incliiied. 
While  at  Oxford  Erasmus  lived  with 
the  learned  and  pious  Kichard  Char- 
nock,  prior  of  a  house  of  his  own  order 
there.  Amon^  the  distinguished  Greek 
scholars  then  adorning  the  university 
were  Grocyn,  whom  he  describes  as 
*'  master  of  the  whole  dtmiain  of  knowl- 
edge ;*'  Linacre,  the  famous  phvHician, 
a  man  of  ^Micnte,  elevated,  and  accom- 
plished intellect ;  '^  and  AVilliam  Lati- 
mer, whose  "  most  attractive  purity  of 
mind  and  more  than  virginal  modesty '' 
Were  united  to  profouml  erudition. 

In  December,  1499,  Erasmus  quitted 
England  and  went  back  to  Paris. 
There  he  fixed  his  headquarters  during 
the  next  live  or  six  years,  being  how- 
ever frequently  absent  iti  search  of 
books  or  manuscripts,  or  on  visits  to 
friends.  Nothing  is  more  astonishing 
than  the  amount  of  travelling  that  peo- 
ple accomplishetl  in  th«>se  days  of  diffi- 
tvAi  communication,  squalid  inns,  and 
debased  Coinage.  Somewhere  about 
1502  he  appears  to  have  been  at  Lou- 
vain,  following  the  theological  coui*se 
of  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  who  vainly  en- 
deavored  to  keep  him  in  that  univer- 
sity. In  1504  he  was  enlrusleil  with 
the  duty  of  delivering  at  Brussels  a 
Latin  oniticm  in  honor  of  the  return 
of  Prince  Philip  from  Spain,  for  which 
he  received  fifty  pieces  of  gold.  The 
prince  offered  him  some  ofllcial  posi- 
tion ;  but  he  refused.  He  was  not 
disposed  to  sell  his  birthright  of  inde- 
pendence—  so  hardly  vindicated  —  for 
any  mess  of  pottage,  however  savory. 
"Malo  servire  nulli  et  prodesse,  si 
queam,  omnibus,'*  he  writes  in  one  of 
Ills  letters ;  and  this  represents  his 
feeling  throughout  his  life.  His  only 
fixed  source  of  income  at  this  time 
seems  to  have  been  a  pension  of  a  hun- 
dred crowns  which  had  been  settled  on 
him  by  Lord  Mount  joy,  and  which, 
unlike  most  of  the  pensions  that  he 
afterwards  received,  was  regularly 
paid.  In  1500  he  published  the  first 
edition  of  his  »*  Adages,"  dedicating  it 
to  this  generous  patr<m,  and  prefixing 
to  it  some  verses  in  eulogy  of  the 
Prince  of   Wales  *— afterwards  Henry 


VIII.  —  to  whom  he  had  been  pre- 
sented during  his  visit  to  England. 
This  book,  which  at  once  obtained  for 
him  a  European  reputation,  was  ever 
his  favorite  among  his  works.  It  is  a 
collection  of  proverbial  sayings  from 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  with  com- 
ments of  his  own,  always  interesting, 
often  amusing,  not  seldom  pungent. 
Budaeus  used  to  call  it  '^  logotheca  Mi- 
nervee,^'  and  M.  Amiel  happily  de- 
scribes it  as  ^^a  prodigious  monument 
of  patience  and  knowledge  which  only 
a  scholar  of  the  Kenaissance  epoch 
could  undertake."  Mr.  Froude  well 
observes  :  — 

[This]  work  was  .  .  .  the  beginning  of 
his  world-wide  fame.  .  .  .  Light  literature 
was  not  common  in  those  days.  The 
**  Adagia'*  was  a  splendid  success.  Copies 
were  sold  in  thousands,  and  helped  a  little 
to  fill  the  emptied  purse  again.  Light, 
good-humored  wit  is  sure  of  an  audience, 
none  the  less  for  the  crack  Of  the  lash,  now 
heard  for  the  first  time,  over  the  devoted 
heads  of  ecclesiastics  and  eccleslastlcism. 
It  was  mild  compared  with  what  was  to 
follow,  but  the  skins  of  the  unreverend 
hierarchy  were  tender,  and  quivered  at  the 
touch.  .  .  .  The  divines  at  Paris  screamed. 
The  divines  at  Cologne  affected  contempt. 
.  .  .  But,  rage  or  sneer  as  they  would,  they 
had  to  feel  that  there  was  a  new  man 
among  them,  with  whom  they  would  have 
to  reckon.  From  all  the  best,  from  Eras- 
muses English  friends  especially,  the 
**Adagla"  had  an  enthusiastic  welcome. 
Warham,  who  was  soon  to  be  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  was  so  delighted  with  it 
that  he  took  his  own  copy  with  him  wher- 
ever he  went,  and  now,  though  he  had  met 
the  author  of  the  **  Adagia'*  in  England, 
perceived  his  real  value  for  the  first  time. 
He  sent  him  money.  He  offered  him  a 
benefice  If  he  would  return,  and  was  pro- 
fuse In  his  praises  and  admiration.    (P.  47.) 

In  1502  Erasmus  published  another 
work  which  much  increased  his  reputa- 
tion, the  ^'Enchiridion  Militis  Chris- 
tiani,"  or '^  Christian  SoIdier^s  Manual.^' 
Mr.  Froude  cadis  it  *'  the  finest  of  Eraa- 
mus^s  minor  compositions,"  a  judg- 
ment so  surprising  as  to  induce  a  donbt 
whether  Mr.  Froude  can  have  really 
read  it.  Certainly  most  men  of  letters 
would  agree  with  M.  Feug^re's  account 
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of  it :  "  Hvre  a%soz  froid  ot  compost  de 
treize  cbnpitres  peu  li^  entre  eux/' 
To  utideratimd  the  enormous  success  of 
a  work  possessing  such  small  intrinsic 
merit,  if  judged  by  the  standard  of 
these  days,  we  must  recall  tlie  condi- 
tions of  tlie  time  in  which  it  appeared. 
The  old  fervent  faith  which  was  at  the 
root  of  the  greatness  of  tlie  Middle 
Ages,  Imd  grown  cold.  Theology,  so 
fruitful  in  the  pages  of  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas and  Buonaventura,  had  degener- 
ated into  the  sterile  strifes  of  decadent 
scholasticism.  Devotion  had  largely 
sunk  into  a  mechanical  round  of  exter- 
nal observances.  The  ''  Enchiridion '' 
vindicated  the  claim  of  Christianity  to 
be  rationale  ohsequium^  *'  a  reasonable 
service."  It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  realize 
the  large  place  which  the  monks  then 
held  in  European  society.  It  is  still 
harder  for  us  to  determine  the  degree 
and  extent  of  their  degeneracy.  The 
subject  is  too  vast  for  discussion  here. 
We  may,  however,  be  allowed  to  point 
out  that  while  no  one  competent  to 
appreciate  evidence  would  give  cre- 
dence to  the  uncorroborated  assertions 
of  such  persons  as  Henry  VIII.'s  *'  vis- 
itors," or  Parliamentary  draughtsmen, 
Enismus  is  a  witness  whose  personal 
testimony  Is  entitled  to  much  weight. 
No  doubt  it  must  be  received  with  cau- 
tion—  must  be  "discounted,"  if  we 
may  so  speak.  His  dislike  of  the 
monks  is  as  intelligible  as  it  is  mani- 
fest. They  had  blighted  his  life.  They 
did  their  best  to  blight  the  cause  for 
which  lie  chiefly  lived.  Unquestion- 
ably, he  is  hard  upon  them  ;  bitter, 
ironical,  abusive  —  sometimes  unjust. 
But  when  all  due  deductions  have  been 
made  for  his  hostile  prepossessions  and 
satirical  exaggerations,  there  is  a  great 
deal  left.  Take,  for  example,  the  fa- 
mous letter  to  Grunnius,  which  was 
intemled  to  be  read,  and  which  was 
read,  to  Leo  X.  As  Mr.  Froude  truly 
Observes,  "The  account  which  ho 
gives  [there]  of  monastic  proflig:icy  he 
gives  delibenitely  as  his  own,  and  he 
Speaks  of  it  as  too  well  known  to  the 
pope  to  need  further  proof."  The 
pontiff  jrfanted  the  request  made  in 
this  letter ;  and,  so  far  as  appears  from 


the  reply  of  Grunnius  to  Erasmus, 
took  no  exception  to  its  statements. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  Sir  Thomas 
More's  opinion  of  contemporary  nio- 
nasticism  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
perceptibly  higher  than  Erasmus's. 

The  opening  years  of  the  sixteenth 
century  were  largely  devoted  by  Enis- 
mus to  the  study  of  Greek,  a  study 
then  pursued  amid  great  difficulties. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  correct  to  say,  jis 
M.  Amiel  says,  "  pas  de  secours,  ni 
lexiques,  ni  grammaires,"  or  as  Mr. 
Froude  says,  **No  grammars  or  dic- 
tionaries were  within  reach."  At  least 
eight  Greek  lexicons  and  as  many 
Greek  primers  appeared  before  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  they  were 
well  within  reach  of  students  in  every 
European  country.  Teachers  too  were 
to  be  liad,  but  they  were  costly  and 
bad,  so  costly  and  so  bad  that  Erasmus 
dispensed  with  them  altogether,  and, 
like  Budaeus,  became  his  own  in- 
structor. He  worked  with  an  ardor 
fully  meriting  his  success,  and  attained 
to  such  a  mastery  over  the  language 
that,  as  Professor  Jebb  writes,  "No 
one  in  Europe,  at  that  time,  unless  it 
were  Budaeus,  could  have  written  [it]' 
better."  It  is  well  to  remember,  how- 
ever, that  for  Erasmus  language  was  a 
means,  not  an  end.  He  was  not  a 
scholar  of  the  typo  of  Scaliger,  of 
Casaubon,  of  Bentley,  of  Porson,  of 
Heyne,  of  Orelli.  He  felt  in  his  inner- 
most being  "all  the  charm  of  all  the 
Muses,"  and,  like  Virgil,  he  might 
have  called  himself  their  priest.  To 
vindicate  the  claims,  to  diffuse  the 
knowledge,  to  extend  the  influence  — 
the  civilizing,  the  humanizing  influence 
—  of  "good  letters,"  was  the  aim  of 
his  life.  And  from  the  first  he  believed* 
that  there  were  two  great  obstacles  to 
this  educational  work  :  the  hostility  of 
the  monks,  intolerant  of  the  light  shed 
by  the  new  learning  upon  their  igno- 
rance and  superstition  ;  and  the  bigotry 
of  theologians  who,  jealous  for  the  de- 
cadent and  moribund  scholasticism 
with  which  they  had  been  indoctri- 
nated, denounced  that  learning  as  heret- 
ical. Erasmus  felt  that,  in  order  to 
deal  effectively  with  these  adversaries, 
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he  must  obtain  a  recognized  —  nay,  so 
to  speak,  an  official  —  position. 

There  are  two  things  [he  wrote  to  the 
Marctiioness  of  YereJ  which  I  have  long 
felt  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  this  :  one 
is  that  I  should  visit  Italy,  in  order  that 
the  renown  of  that  country  may  Invest  my 
poor  learning  with  some  little  authority ; 
the  other  that  I  should  take  my  doctor's 
degree.  Both  things  are  really  absurd. 
**Non  animum  mutant  qui  trans  mare  cur- 
runt,"  as  Horace  tells  us,  nor  will  "the 
shadow  of  a  great  name"  make  me  one 
whit  the  more  learned.  But  we  must  com- 
ply with  the  humor  of  these  times,  when 
no  one  is  accounted  learned  —  I  do  not  say 
by  the  common  i)eople,  but  by  those  who 
are  the  recognized  chiefs  of  learning — un- 
less he  is  styled  "  magister  noster ; "  and 
that,  too,  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of 
Christ.1 

These  words  were  written  in  1500. 
It  was  not  until  six  years  later,  that 
the  opportunity  of  fulfilling  his  long- 
cherished  aspiration  of  visiting  Italy 
presented  itself  to  Ei*asmu8.  Towards 
the  end  of  1505  he  came  to  England 
for  a  second  time,'  and  stayed  some  six 

>  £p.  XGII.  We  will  give  the  original  Latin  and 
BCr.  Fronde's  abridged  translation  side  by  side  :  — 

Dao   qiuedam    peme*       If  I  am  to  continue 
oessaria  jamdudom  sen-    tliis  work  I  must  visit 
tio,  alterum  ut  Italiam    Italy.    I  must  sliow  my- 
adeam,  quo  scilicet  ex    self  there   to  establish 
loci    oelebritate   doctri-    my  personal    conse- 
nunoulse  nostra  nonnihil    quence.    I  must  acquire 
auctoritatis  acquiratur  ;    the  absurd  title  of  Doo- 
alterum  ut  Dootoris  no-    tor.     It  will  not  make 
men  mihi  imponam,  in-    me  a  hair  the  better,  but 
eptum  quidem    utrimi-    as  times  go,  no  man  now 
que.     Neque  enim,   ut    can  be  counted  learned, 
inquit  Uoratius,  statim    despite    of    all  which 
animum     mutant     qui    Christ  has  said,  unless 
trans  mare  currnnt,  ne-    he  is  styled    Magister. 
que  me  tcI  pilo  dootio-    (P.  75.) 
rem  magni  nominis  um- 
bra fecerit;   Terum,  ut 
nunc  tempora  sunt,  ita 
morem    geras,    qnando 
^unc  non  dioam  vulgo, 
sed  etiara  lis  qui  doo- 
trinsB    principatum    te- 
nent,  nemo  doctus  Tiderl 
potest,     nisi     magister 
noster  appelletur,  etiam 
vetante  Christo,   Theo- 
logorum  Principe. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  one  plaoe  where  Mr. 
Froude  endeavors  to  keep  dose  to  the  original  he 
fails  to  write  English  — an  unusual  fault  in  him. 
"  A  hair  the  better  **  Is  not  English,  and  would  be 
unintelligible  without  the  Latin. 

s  Mr.  Proude  writes  (p.  78) :  "  He  was  ondoubt- 
edly  in  England  in  nsoi  or  1002.'*    There  is  no  eri- 


months,  in  the  course  of  which  he  went 
to  Cambridge,  where  he  delivered  a 
few  lectures  on  Greek,  and  received 
the  degree  of  B.D.  The  greater  part 
of  the  time  he  now  spent  in  England 
was  passed  in  the  society  of  More  and 
Grocyn.  lie  saw  also  much  of  War- 
ham,  —  now  appointed  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  one  of  the  worthiest 
occupants  of  that  illustrious  see,  —  who 
ever  showed  him  the  warmest,  or,  to 
use  his  own  phrase,  the  most  paternal 
regard.  Another  of  his  frieuds  was 
Dr.  Baptista  Boerio,  or  Boyer  as  he 
was  called  in  Eugland,  the  celebrated 
physician  of  Henry  VII.  The  doctor 
was  about  to  send  his  two  sons,  Gio- 
vanni and  Bernardo,  to  Italy.  He  in- 
vited Erasmus  to  accouipany  them,  not 
exactly  as  a  tutor,  but  as  director  of 
their  studies.  Erasmus  gladly  accepted 
the  iuvitation.  They  left  England  iu 
the  middle  of  June,  1506,  a  royal  cou- 
rier (caduceator)  accompanying  tliem. 
After  being  tossed  about  in  the  Chan- 
nel for  four  days,  they  landed  at  Calais 
and  proceeded  on  their  way. 

Erasmus  remained  iu  Ilaly  for  three 
pleasant  and  fruitful  years.  He  first 
speut  three  weeks  at  Turin,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity* 
Thence  he  went  to  Bologna,  where  the 
young  Boerios  were  to  pursue  their 
studies  at  the  university,  then  in  the 
fulness  of  the  reputation  which  it  has 
never  wholly  lost.  Here  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  celebrated  scholar 
Scipio  Fortiguerra  di  Pistoia,  better 
known  by  the  Greek  name  of  Cartero- 
machos,  and  contracted  an  intimate 
friendship  with  a  hardly  less  distin- 
guished Hellenist,  Paiul  Bombasio  —  a 
friendship  unbroken  until  Bombasio^s 
tragic  death  at  the  siege  of  Rome  in 
1527.  One  of  the  firat  sighU  which 
greeted  Erasmus  in  Bologna  was  the 
triumphal  entry  of  Julius  II.  into  the 
city.  ^^  I  like  to  picture  him  to  myself ^ 
iu  the  great  street  there,"  writes  M. 
Nisard,  "  well  wrapped  up  in  his  fui-s, 

deuce  whatever  that  Erasmus  was  in  England  tn 
those  years*  and  it  is  most  improbable  that  he  wan. 
A  few  lines  lower  we  read, "  It  is  equally  oertatu 
that  he  was  at  Bologna  in  1B04.**  As  a  matter  «)f 
fact  it  is  beyond  question  tliat  he  was  noi  at  B^ 
logna  until  1506. 
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with  a  look  of  light  irony  on  his  face, 
gazing  at  the  procession  as  it  went  hy, 
meditating  those  discreet  criticisms  on 
the  militant  papacy,  in  which  his  ene- 
mies later  on  were  to  find  heresies 
worthy  of  the  stake"  (p.  37).  After 
the  flits  in  honor  of  the  Church  thus 
stram^ly  triumphant  —  probahly  in 
consequence  of  them,  M.  Nisard  con- 
jectures—  came  the  plsgue,  and  the 
Italians,  as  is  their  wont  in  such  cases, 
were  mad  with  fear  of  infection.  An 
order  was  issued  by  the  civic  autliori- 
ties  that  medical  men  en<:raged  in 
attending  on  sufferers  from  the  pesti- 
lence should  wear  a  white  scarf,  so  that 
people  might  recognize  and  avoid  them. 
Tlie  scapulary  of  the  Augustinian 
liabit,  which  Erasmus  wore,  was  very 
like  this  scarf,  and  caused  him  to  be 
mistaken  for  a  plague  doctor  as  he  un- 
concernedly made  his  way  about  the 
city,  jostling  against  the  piissers-by. 
The  consequence  was  that  on  two  occa-> 
sions  he  had  a  narrow  escape  for  his 
life  from  the  fury  of  the  alarmed  citi- 
zens. He  obtained,  therefore,  from 
Pope  Julius  II.  an  exemption,  after- 
wards confirmed  by  Leo  X.,  from  wear- 
ing this  distinctive  portion  of  the 
•monastic  dress,  and  for  the  future 
wore  a  costume  half  clerical  half  lay, 
in  which  we  may  see  the  outward  vis- 
ible sign  of  the  inner  man  of  the  heart. 
During  the  thirteen  months  which 
he  spent  at  Bologna,  Erasmus  was 
much  occupied  in  preparing  a  second 
edition  of  his  "Adages."  In  order 
personally  to  supervise  the  printing  of 
it  at  the  Aldine  press,  he  went  to  Ven- 
ice at  the  end  of  1507,  taking  leave  of 
the  Boerio  youths,  with  whose  father 
and  tutor  he  had  had  difiiculties.  Yen- 
ice  was  then  at  the  summit  of  its  pros- 
perity, containing  over  three  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants.  Commines,  who 
had  visited  it  a  few  years  previously, 
describes  it  as  the  most  magnificent 
city  he  had  ever  seen.  Its  political 
power,  indeed,  was  already  on  the 
wane  ;  but  it  was  at  the  height  of  its 
artistic  and  literary  splendor.  The 
Aldine  press  was  the  centre  of  learned 
.8tu<lies.  At  the  Aldine  Academy  the 
discussions  were  conducted  in  Greek, 


and  the  rules  were  drawn  up  in  that 
language.  Here  Erasmus  spent  six 
months  in  the  house  of  Andreas  Aso- 
lanus  (Andrew  of  Asoli),  the  father-in- 
law  of  Aldus.  He  was  occupied  in 
seeing  his  "  Adages "  through  the 
press,  and  in  intercourse  with  various 
savants.  Conspicuous  among  these 
were  Musurus  of  Crete,  a  singularly 
{accomplished  Hellenist,  and  Jerome 
Aleander  —  afterwards  cardinal  —  who, 
to  high  proficiency  in  Greek  and  in 
theological  and  philosophical  studies, 
added  the  unusual  accomplishment  of 
a  good  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  At 
Venice,  Erasmus  and  Aleander  were 
on  the  best  of  terms,  sharing  not 
merely  the  same  roof,  the  same  table, 
the  same  chamber,  but  sometimes  even 
the  same  bed.  Later  on,  as  we  shall 
see,  their  friendship  was  succeeded  by 
estrangement ;  nay,  by  bitter  hostility. 
In  October,  1508,  Erasmus  quitted 
Venice,  carrying  away  with  him  a  dis- 
ease which  he  had  contracted  there  — 
the  gravel  —  and  which  was  to  plague 
him,  off  and  on,  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  now  passed  some  two  months  in 
Padua —  *'  fair  Padua,  nursery  of  arts," 
as  Shakespeare  calls  it.  He  had  been 
asked  by  James  IV.  of  Scotland  to  fill 
the  ofilce  of  teacher  of  rhetoric  there, 
to  that  monarch's  illegitimate  son, 
Alexander,  a  youth  of  milch  promise, 
then  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  already 
named  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's. 
Erasmus  was  delighted  with  his  pupil 
and  formed  a  great  affection  for  him. 
But  his  preceptorial  duties  left  htm 
sufficient  leisure  to  pursue  with  his 
accustomed  ardor  his  Hellenic  studies, 
profiting,  as  occasion  offered,  by  the 
counsels  of  Musurus  and  Carteroma- 
chos.  His  stay  at  this  pleasant  seat  bf 
learning  was  cut  short  in  December, 
1508,  by  rumors  of  war  due  to  the  un- 
quiet temperament  of  Julins  II.,  who 
had  just  entered,  with  the  emperor  and 
the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  into  the 
League  of  Cambrai.  Accompanied  by 
the  young  archbishop,  he  travelled 
south,  and  after  a  short  stay  at  Fer- 
rara  reached  Siena,  probably  early  in 
January.  Towards  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary, leaving    his  pt^il  behind  him 
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ilieref  he  proceeded  to  Borne,  which 
he  was  hupnlieDt  to  visit.  On  his, 
arrival,  he  heliehl  a  second  triumph  of 
Pope  Julius,  who,  at  tbis  time,  had  fin- 
uexed  Bologna. 

It  ciinnot  be  said  of  him  that  ''  he 
brought  an  eye  for  all  he  saw'*  in  the 
Eternal  City.  Neither  tlie  inimitable 
nnistcrpieces  of  recent  art,  nor  the 
])ricele8s  relics  of  classical  antiquily, 
serni  to  have  excited  his  enthusiasm. 
Goollie  somewhere  says  tbat  the  con- 
dition of  all  greatness  is  devotion  to  an 
idea.  Enismus  was  entirely  devoted 
to  the  pursuit  of  **•  good  learning."  He 
lived  with  men  of  letters,  and  with 
great  ecclesiastics  who  were  tbeir  pa- 
trons and  often  their  fellow-students. 
The  magniOcent  libniries  of  the  city 
were  its  chief  attractions  to  him. 
"Musarum  tranquillissimum  domicil- 
ium,''  ho  calls  it.  Among  the  eminent 
persons  wliose  friendsbip  he  made  in 
Rome,  four  are  specially  worthy  of 
mention  here :  -/Egidius  of  Viterbo, 
then  general  of  his  Oixler  of  Augustin- 
inn  Canons,  and  subsequently  cainlinal, 
a  devout  man  and  an  accomplished 
scholar,  who  felt  deeply  the  crying 
abuses  in  the  Church  and  the  urgent 
need  of  reform ;  Cardinal  Grimani, 
whose  reception  of  him  is  described  at 
length  in  one  of  the  most  charming  of 
his  letters  ;  Cardinal  Raphael  Riurio, 
commonly  called  the  cardinal  of  St. 
George,  from  his  titular  church  of  San 
Giorgi'Mii-Vehibro,  which,  by  the  way, 
was  Cardinal  Newman's  titular  church  ; 
and  the  Cardinal  del  Medici,  after- 
wanls  Jjcn  X.,  who  conceived  for  him  a 
great  esteem.  Efift>rts  were  made  to 
ret:iin  him  in  Rome.  The  Ittcrative 
poHt  of  penitentiary,  regarded  as  a  safe 
steppiiig-Ktone  to  high  preferment,  was 
offered  him.  He  refused  it.  He  re- 
fused, too,  the  pressing  solicitations 
of  Cardinal  Grimani,  whose  palace 
and  libr]iry  were  put  at  his  disposal. 
Henry  VII.  had  just  died.  Henry 
VIII.,  who  liked  the  society  of  men  of 
]ettei*s,  had,  as  a  child,  seen  Erasmus, 
had  corresponded  with  him,  and  had 
quite  recently  addressed  to  him  an 
autogniph  letter  couched  in  most 
friendly    terms.     Mountjoy    wrote    to 


him  announcing  the  death  of  the  old 
king,  describing  in  ghiwing  language 
the  golden  age.  for  literature  which 
might  be  expected  under  the  new,  and 
urging  his  immediate  return  to  Eu- 
gland.i  Erasmus  decided  to  comply 
with  this  advice  ;  and,  after  a  hurried 
expedition  with  his  young  archbishop 
to  Naples  and  Cumie,  set  out  for  this 
country,  which  he  reached  early  in 
July,  1609. 

These  three  years  in  Italy  had  done 
much  for  Erasmus.  M.  de  Nolhac 
justly  remarks,  '^L'ltalie  a  ^t^  P^*ole 
oil  s'est  achev^e  sa  fonnation  iutellec- 
tuelle.  C'est  \k  qu'il  a  mCtn  ce  talent 
d^^crivain  que  va  remuer  les  id^e«  de 
toute  une  g^ndralion,  la  plus  f^onde 
du  sibcle  :  c'est  Ik  atissi  quMl  a  pris 
pleine  conscience  de  Pesprit  nouveau, 
dont  il  sera  dans  les  pays  du  Nord  le 
grand  propagalcur."  But  this  is  not 
all.  Li>rd  Mountjoy,  in  the  letter  just 
referred  to,  observes  that  the  Italian 
visit  had  augmented  not  only  Eras- 
mus's learning,  but  his  renown  —  *'te 
tantuin  et  literarum  et  iioniinis  illic 
adeplutu  esse  perspicio."  Rome  was 
then  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the 
ecclesiastical  capital  of  the  world. 
And  the  approbation  of  its  retined^ 
cultivated,  and  fastidious  scholars  gave 
^*  the  guinea  stamp "  to  E.raismus'f 
reputation.  It  was  no  small  trouble  to 
him  to  quit  the  city  —  '*  alma  urbs,"  he 
is  fond  of  calling  it  —  which  he  had 
grown  to  love.  "Unless  I  had  vio- 
lently torn  myself  away,  I  should  never 

1  Mr.  Froade  telli  ni  <p.  84)  that  Erasmiis  **  t^ 
pears  to  hare  decided  finally  to  remain  "  in  Rome 
—  an  assertion  for  which  there  is  no  tittle  of  evi- 
dence—"when  his  future  was  changed  by  twJ> 
letters  .  .  .  one  from  his  friend  Moui^joy,  to  an- 
nounce the  accession  of  Henry  Vlll.  and  the 
desire  of  the  new  king  to  attach  Eraamns  to  hia 
own  court,*'  the  other  from  the  new  king  himself. 
Mr.  Froude  supposes  these  two  letters  to  be  tbosd 
marked  respectiTcly  X.  and  CCCCL.  (App.)  In  the 
Leyden  edition,  and  gives  **  abridged  translations  " 
of  them  in  his  usual  free  style.  Now  there  can  be 
no  doubt  whatever  that  Ep.  X.  —  it  is  misplaced 
and  misdated  in  the  Leyden  edition— is  the  let- 
ter which  Mountjoy  wrote  upon  this  occasion. 
Equally  beyond  doubt  fs  it,  from  Internal  evidence, 
that  the  letter  of  Henry  ^^II.,  CCCCL.  (App.), 
which  bears  no  date,  could  not  possibly  have  been 
written  in  1509,  but  must  be  referred  to  some 
twenty  years  la*.er,  as  a  very  moderate  amonnt  of 
reflation  and  research  would  have  oonvineed  Mr, 
Froude. 
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have  left  it,'*  he  wrote  to  Cardiiml 
Griiuani.  The  longing  to  relurn  — 
*^  deaideriuiu  Ronise'Ms  his  phrase  — 
never  left  him.  Hardly  a  year  passed 
without  his  making  sumo  plan  —  never 
to  be  carried  out  —  for  gralifying  it. 

And  here,  before  we  pass  away  from 
this  portion  of  Enismus's  life,  the  re- 
flection natundly  occurs,  whether  th<* 
course  of  European  history  might  not 
have  been  veiy  different  had  ho  com- 
pli«Hl  whh  the  invitations  pressed  upon 
him  and  remained  at  Rome,  and  dedi- 
cated himself  to  an  ecclesiastical  career 
there.  That  he  would  soon  have  at- 
tained a  high  position  in  the  Curiai 
Komana  is  not  open  to  doubt.  In- 
vested with  the  cardinalitial  dignity, 
a  trusted .  privy  councillor  of  Leo  X., 
who  fully  appreciated  both  his  learning 
and  his  piety,  might  he  not  have  with- 
held that  pontiff,  constitutionally  in- 
disposed to  violent  courses,  fnnu  the 
fatal  policy  which  drove  Luther,  un- 
willingly, into  rebellion  ?  Certain  it  is, 
as  Bishop  Creigliton  has  pointed  oul, 
that  *'  iu  all  the  list  of  men  of  learning 
who  graced  the  papal  court,  there  was 
no  one  found  to  underslan«]  the  issue 
raised  by  Luther,  and  to  suggest  a 
basis  for  reconciliation."  ^  As  certain 
is  it — this  comes  out  over  and  over 
again  iu  Enismus's  letters  —  that  he 
fully  understood  that  issue,  and  could 
have  suggested  a  way  of  escape  from 
it.  Might  he  not  have  successfully 
counselled  reforms  in  abatement  of 
those  crying  abuses  and  scandals  in  the 
Church,  which  shocked  all  wise  men 
and  saddened  all  good  men  ?  Might 
he  not  have  hindered,  or  at  all  events 
have  softened,  the  collision  between 
''old  autl  new,  disastrous  strife,"  the 
issue  of  which  was  to  shatter  the  reli- 
gious unity  of  Europe,  to  dissolve  the 
brotherhood  of  men  in  some  sort  real- 
ized in  medieeval  Christendom  ? 

But  these  are  questionings  as  idle  as 
they  are  natural.  Let  us  turn  from 
them  to  follow  Eranmus's  life  and 
labors  in  this  —  the  third  and  culminat- 
insr — p»^riofl  of  his  career.  On  arriv- 
ing in  England,  in  July,  1609,  he  took 

1  History  of  the  Popes  during  the  Reformation, 
TOL  T.|  p.  180. 


up  his  abo<1e  in  More's  house  at  Buck- 
lersbury,  where  he  wrote  the  **  En- 
comium Mori8B,"  or  '*Pniise  of  Folly," 
wliich,  however,  was  not  published 
until  three  years  later.  And  now  he 
found  that  Lord  Mountjoy's  brilliant 
pr«>phecies  of  his  future  were  not  to  be 
fullilled.  The  new  king  was  occupied 
in  preparations  for  war,  and  appears  to 
have  taken  little  notice  of  him.  War- 
ham  could  (mly  offer  to  him  the  living 
of  Aldington  —  one  of  the  best  in  the 
aix*hhiHliop*s  gift  —  which  he  declined, 
accepting,  however,  a  pension  charged 
upon  it.  At  the  invitation  of  Binliop 
Fisher,  chancellor  of  Cambridge,  he 
went  down  to  that  university,  then 
much  in  advance  of  Oxford  in  ^*  go<Ml 
learning,"  and  gave  lectures  on  Grt'ck 
there.  In  1511  he  was  elected  t<i  the 
Lsidy  Margaret  professorship  of  divin- 
ity, and  in  1613  — the  electitm  was 
then  biennial  —  he  wais  re-elected. 
*'  This,"  Professor  Jehb  observes,  "  is 
a  noteworthy  fact.  The  electing  bcnly 
comprised  the  whole  faculty  of  theol- 
ogy, resrulars  as  well  as  seculars.  The 
**  Praise  of  F«)lly"  nmst,  by  that  time, 
have  been  well  known  thei*e.  If  Eras- 
luus  was  not  universally  acceptable  to 
the  8ch(K>lmen,  or  to  the  luonks  of 
Cambridge,  at  any  rate  the  geiu^nd 
respect  for  his  character  and  attain- 
ments carried  the  day "  (p.  28).  In 
1514  he  left  England,  never  to  return, 
except  for  a  hurried  visit  in  the  next 
year.  The  immediate  motive  for  his 
departure  probably  was,  as  Profensor 
Jebh  conjectures,  his  desire  to  super- 
vise the  printing  of  his  Greek  Testa- 
ment in  Froben^s  press  in  Basle.  In 
this  year  the  Empeior  Charles  V.  con- 
ferred on  him  the  title  of  councillor, 
with  a  salary  of  four  hundred  florins, 
unaccompanied  by  any  conditions  as  to 
residence. 

And  here  we  must  say  something 
about  the  "  Encomitnn  Mori®,"  or 
'^  Praise  of  Folly,"  published  in  1512.* 
Most  literary  critics  reirnrd.  it  as  Erasr 
mus's  best   work.    Certainly    it    was, 

>  Mr.  Fronde  says,  **  It  appeared  almoet  simnlta- 
neonsly  with  the  edition  of  the  New  Testament" 
p.  122).  This  is  not  so.  The  New  Testament  was 
not  puhlished  untU  1610. 
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and  still  is,  the  most  popular  of  hU 
books.  It  went  throuy:h  Iwenly-scven 
krge  editions  in  his  lifetime.  And 
even  now,  when  its  immediate  interest 
and  importance  have  so  long  passecl 
away,  it  is  still  something  more  than  a 
name  to  most  cultivated  men.  No- 
where is  the  author's  keen,  supple,  and 
active  intellect  seen  to  greater  advan- 
tage. Kowhere  is  his  diction  more 
lively  and  polished  and  fluent.  No- 
where is  his  satire — an  esAcntiat  con- 
stituent in  all  his  writings  —  more 
graceful  and  airy  and  mordant.  And  if 
he  appears  to  us,  who  read  hini  in  this 
nineteenth  century,  to  use,  here  and 
there,  too  great  plainness  of  speech,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  he  wrote  for 
another  age.  Ears  polite  were  much 
less  easily  shocked  then  than  they  are 
now.  But  the  literary  merits  of  this 
famous  satire  are  by  no  means  its  only 
merits.  It  was  a  triumphant  indict- 
ment at  the  bar  of  public  opinion  of 
the  two  great  enemies  of  "  good  learn- 
ing,"—  degenerate  monachism,  and 
effete  scholasticism  ;  ^  an  indictment 
preferred  by  the  most  accomplished 
man  of  letters  then  living ;  an  indict- 
ment the  more  effective  from  the  ra<»ck- 
ing  tone  in  which  it  is  couched,  when 
Folly  claims  these  ecclesiastical  obscu- 
rantists as  her  darling  children  and 
celebrates  their  wonderful  perform- 
ances. 

They  explain  hidden  mysteries  as  they 
please  :  how  the  world  was  made  and  set  in 
order ;  by  what  channels  original  sin  was 
conveyed  to  posterity  ;  In  what  ways,  what 
measure,  how  little  time,  Christ  was  per- 
fected in  the  Virgin's  womb ;  how,  in  the 
Euchkrist,  accidents^  exist  without  loca- 
tion. But  these  are  mere  commonplaces. 
The  following  are  the  kind  of  questions 
they  think  worthy  of  great  and  —  as  their 

>  Mr.  Froode  teUs  qb  (p.  124) :  "  The  object  of 
the  *Morfa'  wm  evidently  to  turn  the  whole  ex- 
isting Bohenie  of  theology  into  ridicule."  That  this 
was  not  its  object  is  erident  on  the  face  of  the 
book.  The  eztrayagances  and  ineptitudes  laughed 
at  by  Erasmus  did  not  oonstitnte  *'  the  whole  ex- 
isting scheme  of  theology,"  but  were  excrescences 
upon  it. 

s  "  Qnemadmodum  in  synazi  accidentia  snbeis- 
tant."  Mr.  Froude  translates  "  how  accident  sub- 
sists in  synaxis.**  Mr.  Froude  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  aware  of  the  meaning  of  the  theological 
term  **  accidentia.** 


phrase  is —  illuminated  Theologians.  Does 
the  category  of  time  apply  to  the  divine 
generation  ?  Is  there  more  than  one  rela- 
tion of  sonship  In  Christ?  Whether  the 
proposition,  God  the  Father  hates  the  Son, 
can  be  maintained  ?  Whether  God  could 
be  hypostatically  united  to'  a  woman,  the 
Devil,  an  ass,  a  gourd,  a  flint  ?  Then,  how 
a  gourd  could  have  preached,  worked  mira- 
cles, have  been  crucified  ?  .  .  .  Add  to  this 
those  conceits  of  theirs  which  are  such 
paradoxes,  that  beside  them  the  Stoic 
oracles  bearing  that  name  seem  most  dull 
and  commonplace  ;  as,  for  example,  that  it 
is  a  less  crime  to  kill  a  thousand  men  than 
even  once  to  mend  a  poor  man^s  shoe  on  a 
Sunday  ;  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  let 
the  whole  world  perish,  with  bag  and  bag- 
gage, than  to  tell  the  least  little  lie.  ...  I 
think  the  very  Apostles  themselves  would 
want  some  other  spirit  if  they  were  obliged 
to  encounter  this  new  race  of  Theologians. 
.  .  .  No  doubt  they  devoutly  consecrated 
the  Eucharist.^  And  yet.  If  asked  about 
the  terminus  a  quo  and  the  terminus  ad 
quern,  concerning  the  mode  In  which  the 
same  body  could  be  In  diverse  places,  con- 
cerning the  difference  between  the  body  of 
Christ  in  heaven,  on  the  Cross,  and  In  the 
sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  they  would 
not,  I  think,  have  answered  with  the  same 
acuteness  wherewith  the  Scotlsts  discuss 
and  define  these  things. 

The  monks  are  as  unsparingly  dealt 
with  as  the  theologians.  They  call 
themselves  religious  and  solitaries 
(manachi),  Folly  says,  and  both  names 
are  false.  The  greater  number  of  them 
are  very  far  removed  from  religion, 
and  they  swarm  everywhere.  They 
consider  it  a  token  of  great  piety  to  bo 
so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  how  to  read. 
They  bray  out  in   the  churches   with 

s  **  Kum  Deus  potuerit  suppositare  mulierem.** 
Mr.  Froude  translates,  '*  whether  God  can  beoome 
the  substance  of  a  woman.'*  **  Suppositare  '*  does 
not  mean  **  to  become  the  substance  of.** 

*  *'  Pie  quidem  illi  consecrabant  synaxim.**  Mr. 
Froude  translates,  *<  An  Apostle  might  afirm  the 
synaxis.**  He  can  hardly  have  supposed  that 
'*  consecrare  *'  means  "  to  affirm,**  and  at  first  sight 
one  Is  puzzled  to  Imagine  why  he  so  rendered  it. 
The  explanation  would  seem  to  be  that  the  wofd 
"  synaxis  **  —  which  he  Iceeps  in  the  original— was 
too  much  for  him.  In  a  note  on  page  117  he  teUs 
us,  "  Synaxis  was  an  explanation  of  the  Beal  Pre** 
ence.**  He  does  not  seem  to  hare  been  aequaJtifd 
with  Erasmus*8  own  Terses :  — 
**  Mysticns  ille  cibus,  Gneci  dixere  synaxim. 

Qui  pants  vinique  palam  sub  Imagine  Christum 

Ipeum  prsBsentem  rere  ezhibet.'*    ' 
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their  asinine  voices  a  stated  number  of 
Psalms,  of  wliicli  lliey  do  not  under- 
stand one  word,  and  then  they  suppose 
that  they  have  wheedled  the  cars  of 
the  saints  with  their  ravishing  strains. 
Some  of  them  make  a  trade  of  dirt  and 
begging,  and  a  very  good  trade  too  ; 
others  there  are  who,  out  of  respect  for 
their  rule,  avoid  the  contact  of  money 
like  poison,  but  have  no  scruple  about 
the  contact  of  wine  and  women.  Such 
are  some  of  the  heads  of  the  indict- 
ment ag!iinst  those  crassos,  semper  cibo 
diatentoa  monaehoa^  whom  Erasmus  pur- 
sued from  first  to  Inst  so  unrelentingly. 
But  Folly  does  not  spare  any  order 
of  ecclesiastics.  Bishops,  cardinals, 
popes,  supply  her  with  a  theme.  Even 
the  reigning  pontiff,  the  warlike  Julius 
II.,  is  more  than  glanced  at.  It  is  a 
signal  token  of  the  tolerant  spirit  then 
animating  the  rulers  of  the  Church 
that  no  word  was  heard  from  Rome  in 
disapproval  of  these  freedoms. 

The  tolerance  became  even  larger 
under  Leo  X.,  who  in  1513  succeeded 
to  the  papal  chair.  The  new  pope  had 
been  delighted  with  the  ^'Encomium 
Morise,"  and  accepted  without  scruple 
the  dedication  of  Erasmus's  Greek 
Testament,^  which  appeared,  with  a 
Lai  in  translation  and  notes,  in  1516. 
This  work  was  certainly  of  no  less 
importance  than  the  "  Praise  of  Folly." 
But  Mr.  Froude  has  curiously  mistaken 
its  real  significance.  He  writes  :  *<  Of 
the  Gospels  and  Epistles  so  much  only 
was  kn«)wn  to  the  laity  as  was  read  in 
the  Church  services  ...  Of  the  rest 
of  the  Bible  nothing  was  known  at  all 
.  .  .  Copies  of  the  Scriptures  were 
rare,  shut  up  in  convent  libraries,  and 
studied  only  by  professional  theolo- 
gians." He  adds  that  by  Erasmuses 
Now  Testament  "  the  living  facts  of 
Christianity,  the  person  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  their  history,  their  lives, 
their  teaching,  were  revealed  to  an  as- 
tonished world."  Erasmus  beyond  all 
question  would  have  been  very  much 
astonished  by  this  account  of  the  mat- 
ter. Certain  it  is  that  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  the  minds  of  the  most  popular 
preachers  and  teachers  were  saturated 
with  the  sacred  Scriptures.    Nothing  is 
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more  striking  than  the  Biblical  cast  — 
if  we  may  use  the  expression  —  of  med- 
iaeval literature  generally,  with  which 
Mr.  Froude,  we  suppose,  was  not  very 
intimately  acquainted.  The  ^Miving 
facts  of  Christianity,"  we  need  hardly 
observe,  are  to  be  read  just  as  legibly 
in  the  Vulgate  ^  as  in  Erasmus's  trans- 
lation, or  even  in  the  original  Greek. 
But  in  his  days  the  venerable  writings 
which  are  the  title-deeds  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  though  accessible  enough, 
whether  to  the  clergy  or  the  instructed 
laity,  were  largely  neglected.  And  no 
doubt  this  editio  princeps  of  the  Greek 
Testament  awoke  a  new  interest  in 
them.  Its  critical  merit  is  inconsid- 
erable. But,  as  we  shall  have  to  point 
out  hereafter,  it  exercised  a  most  im- 
portant influence  on  Biblical  exegesis. 
For  the  generation  in  which  it  ap- 
peared its  chief  value  lay  in  this  :  that, 
disregarding  traditional  interpretations 
and  discarding  the  allegorical  method, 
it  seeks  to  bring  out  the  real  meaning 
of  the  sacred  writers  and  to  apply  the 
same  to  the  corruptions  and  supersti- 
tions of  the  age.  We  should  add  that 
it  appealed  not  ad  populum  —  none 
of  Erasmus's  works  do  —  but  to  the 
thoughtful  and  cultivated.  And  it  did 
not  appeal  in  vain. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  our  present 
purpose  —  nor  would  our  space  permit 
—  that  we  should  follow  Erasmus 
through  all  the  details  of  his  vast  liter- 
ary labors.  A  mere  glance  at  the  cat- 
alogue of  his  works  will  suffice  to  show 
how  incessant  those  labors  must  have 
been.  "I  have  not  time  to  be  ill,"  he 
writes  in  one  of  his  letters.  We  may 
apply  to  him  the  words  of  Kabelais  ; 

<  Mr.  Fronde  writes :  "  Ignatius  Loyola  onoe 
loolced  into  Erasmus's  New  Testament,  read  a 
little,  and  oould  not  go  on  :  he  said  it  cheeked  his 
deTOtional  emotions'*  (p.  116).  Mr.  Froude  evi- 
dently supposed,  or  meant  his  readers  to  suppose, 
that  this  was  Ignatius  Loyola's  first,  perhaps  sole, 
acquaintance  with  the  New  Testament.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  Ignatius — apart  from  all  theories  about 
him  — was  extremely  familiar  with  that  volume, 
and  with  the  Old  Testament  too.  "  Ml^ty  in  the 
Scriptures,"  might  be  said  of  him.  We  may  ob- 
serve that  it  was  not  ErasmuiCs  New  Testament, 
but  his  **  Enchiridion  Mllitis  Christiani"  which 
Ignatius  found  underotiona]  according  to  Mas- 
BflBus,  the  saint's  biographer,  who  is.  the  authority 
for  the  story. 
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''Tel  ^iait  son  esprit  entre  les  Hvres 
comme  est  le  feu  parmi  ]es  brandes." 
In  classical  and  palrisiic  literature  lie 
was  a  pioneer.  The  critical  worth  of 
his  editions  is  not  great.  His  work 
was  done  too  hurriedly,  and  with  too 
scanty  appliances.  His  it  was  to  point 
the  way  which  subsequent  scholars 
were  to  follow  with  more  ample  profit. 
But  in  truth  his  first  object  was  always 
educational,  in  the  largest  sense  of  the 
word.  His  aim  was  humanizing ;  to 
soften  the  manners  of  men,  to  tame 
their  passions,  to  make  their  lives 
sounder  and  saner  and  sweeter.  In 
his  prefaces  and  notes  to  the  works 
which  he  edited,  shrewd  appreciations 
of  various  aspects  of  human  existence, 
pungent  observations  on  popular  fol- 
lies, good-humored  pleadings  for  truth 
and  temperance  and  tolerance,  occupy 
a  larger  place  than  critical  disquisitions 
on  his  author.  His  books  are  brimful 
of  actuality.  And  that  no  doubt  is  one 
reason  of  the  vast  influence  they  exer- 
cised. Nor  must  we  forget  that,  during 
all  that  literary  toil,  his  correspondence 
was  enormous.  He  describes  himself 
aptly  enough  as  nokoypa^.  He  must 
have  lived  with  his  pen  in  his  hand. 
From  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world 
princes,  prelates,  professors  write  to 
him,  desiring  his  counsels  or  —  per- 
haps oftencr  —  seeking  some  mark  of 
recognition  from  him.  His  friends 
marvelled  at  the  impudence  of  corre- 
spondents, who  idly  interrupt  his  la- 
bors. But  for  all  he  has  a  kind  and 
courteous  reply,  longer  or  shorter  as 
the  matter  requires  ;  *'  wearing  his  wis- 
dom lightly,''  as  in  pleasant  and  witty 
words  he  freely  imparts  the  results  of 
his  acute  observation,  his  vast  erudi- 
tion, his  mature  thought.  In  1515  one 
of  his  Cambridge  friends  and  pupils, 
John  Watson,  fellow  of  Peterhouse, 
wrote  to  him  with  enthusiastic  delight 
of  his  growing  greatness,  his  increasing 
authority.  His  greatness  and  authority 
went  on  increasing  until,  in  1519,  we 
find  him  as  M.  Nisard  observes,  ''  in 
full  possession  of  his  glory." 

Three  young  kings,  the  greatest  in  Eu- 
rope, all  called  to  the  throne  about  the 
same  time,  contend  which  shall  have  him 


as  a  voluntary  subject.  Popes  write  to 
him  to  announce  their  accession  and  to 
offer  him  public  hospitality  at  Rome.  Little 
States,  as  well  as  great  ones,  provinces  and 
cities  as  well  as  States,  invite  him  to  enjoy 
in  their  midst  a  glorious  repose.  Every 
one  flatters  him,  even  Luther.  All  the 
presses  of  Germany,  England,  and  Italy 
reproduce  his  writings.  All  the  reading 
world  reads  nothing  but  Erasmus.  A  com- 
parison which  he  publishes  between  Bu- 
d»us  and  Badius  creates  so  much  stir  that 
Francis  I.  caoses  a  report  of  it  to  be  made 
to  him  in  Council  as  though  it  were  an 
affair  of  State.  All  who  write  imitate  his 
way  of  writing ;  even  his  enemies  cannot 
attack  him  without  casting  their  rejoinders 
into  his  own  style.  The  world  is  pregnant 
with  wars  to  come  ;  it  already  seems  pre- 
scient of  the  shock  that  will  be  soon  given 
it  by  the  ambition  of  these  young  princes, 
and  by  those  great  interests  of  general 
civilization  of  which  their  ambition  will  be 
the  instrument ;  but  it  keeps  silence  for  a 
moment  around  Erasmus ;  that  Erasmus 
who,  as  his  admirers  say,  has  resuscitated 
antiquity  and  the  GospeL  He  has  just 
turned  fifty.  He  is  not  less  poor  (**  n^ces- 
siteux '')  than  he  was  when  he  started  in 
life.  His  health  is  always  fragile,  but  it  is 
kept  up  by  the  noble  fever  of  renown.  ^ 

And  now  we  enter  upon  the  last 
stage  of  Erasmus's  career,  when  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  ''  the  quiet  and  still 
air  of  delightful  studies,"  so  congenial 
to  his  tastes  and  temperament,  aud« 
unwillingly,  to  battle  in  "the  sea  of 
noises  and  hoarse  disputes"  aroused 
by  the  Lutheran  controversy.  The 
cloud  fated  to  darken  for  him  all  the 
heavens,  during  the  last  fifteen  years 
of  his  life,  had  arisen  no  bigger  than  a 

>  Vol.  i.,  p.  74.  Poverty  Is  a  relative  term. 
Erasmus  was  never  opulent,  and  did  not  wish  to 
be  so.  He  certainly  was  not  indigent*  during  tbo 
period  of  his  life  which  we  are  now  considering^ 
nor  afterwards.  When  he  was  Margaret  professor 
of  divinity  at  Cambridge,  his  income,  It  Is  esti- 
mated, must  have  been  equivalent  to  700/.  a  year 
of  our  money.  He  must  have  been  much  better 
off  in  1519,  with  his  various  pensions,  and  the 
revenue,  constant  if  uncertain,  derived  from  the 
sale  of  bis  works.  But  his  expenses  were  always 
considerable.  He  had  need  of  secretaries,  eupf- 
ists,  messengers,  grooms,  and  of  at  least  two 
horses,  one  for  himself  and  one  for  his  servant. 
His  charities  were  munificent,  and  his  way  of 
living  delicate  and  refined.  He  was  a  lover  of  good 
wine,  modicU  cantkarU^  and  especially  of  old  Bnr> 
gundy :  **  ce  qui  pronve  son  bon  gofit,*'  M.  AmM 
Justly  remarks. 
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man's  hand,  so  long  before  as  1509. 
A    cou verted    Jew    of    Gologue,    oue 
Pfeffercorn,  had  proposed  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  Hebrew  books,  except  the 
Old   Testament.    The  Dominican  In- 
quisitors   approved    of    the    proposal. 
Reuchlin,  a  man  of  high  standing,  and 
a  distinguished  scholar,  specially  versed 
in  Hebrew,  wrote  vigorously  in  oppo- 
sition   to    this    insane    obscurantism. 
Erasmus,  although    knowing    no    He- 
brew, or  hardly  any,  and  not  highly 
valuing  the  literature  contained  in  that 
language,  strenuously  supported  Reuch- 
lin, writing  in  praise  of  him  to  Leo 
X.,  and  earnestly  commending  him  to 
the    protection    of   Cardinals  Grimani 
and    Riurio.^     The    Dominicans  were 
furious.    And  whiles  this    controversy 
dragged  its  slow  length  along,  Luther 
appeared  on  the  scene,  condemning  the 
traflSc  in  indulgences  which  certain  of 
them   conducted.     The   condemnation 
had  the  sympathy  of  Erasmus,  as  of 
all  good  and  wise  men.     Apart  from 
theological  controversies,  there  can  be 
no  question  at  all,  that  indulgences  as 
then  preached  **  with  intolerable  impu- 
dence," were  practically  what  Cardinal 
^i^idius  did  not  hesitate  to  call  them  : 
*^an  incentive  to  sin  and  a  danger  to 
souls."     Erasmus,  in  well-known  pas- 
sages   of    his    works,    had    invei^iched 
against  them  in  terms  not  less  scathing 
than  those  employed  by  Luther.    But 
the  two  men  were  cast  in  very  differ- 
ent moulds,  and  followed  very  different 
methods.    In    Erasmus  we  have    the 
polished  irony  of  the  philosopher ;  in 
Luther  the   Oery  denunciation  of  the 
prophet.     We  find  Erasmus  writing  in 
July,  1618:  "Luther  has  given  many 
admirable   admonitions,  but    I    would 
that  he  had  expressed    himself  more 
courtecmsly.  .  .  .  Still,  so  far,  he   has 
certainly  done    good."    At  this    time 
the  two  men  had  had  no  communica- 

1  Mr.  Proade  writes :  '*  The  Inquisition,  if  it 
could  not  burn  the  Talmud,  was  willing  to  take 
Beuohlin  In  exchange.  .  .  .  [He]  was  suspended 
from  his  office  and  imprisoned,  while  the  question 
what  to  do  with  him  was  referred  to  the  pope.*' 
(P.  173.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Benchlin  was  no 
more  in  danger  of  burning  than  was  Mr.  Froude ; 
he  was  never  imprisoned  ;  nor  was  **  the  question 
what  was  to  be  done  with  him*'  cTcr  referred  to 
thepope.  ' 


tion,  nor,  as  Erasmus  mentions  to  Car- 
dinal Wolsey,  had  he  really  read  any  of 
Luther's  writings.     He  had,  in  fact,  as 
he  tells  the  cardinal,  been  on  his  guard 
against  Luther.    He  did  not  wish  that 
the  cause  of  good  learning  should  be 
associated  with  a  man  whose  tone  and 
temper  he    distrusted.      In   January, 
1519,  Melauchthon   wrote  to  tell   him 
how  highly  Luther  rated  his  name  and 
desired    his   approbation.    And    three 
months  afterwards  a  letter  to  the  same 
effect  reached  him  from  Luther,  who 
addresses  him  as  ^'decus   nostrum  et 
spes  nostra."    Erasmus  replied  in  May 
by  a  very  guarded  epistle,  in  which  he 
takes  occasion  to  remark  that  theolog- 
ical points  are  not  with  advauUige  dis- 
cussed before    an  ignorant  multitude, 
that  moderate  and  courteous  language 
is  more  likely  to  serve  a  good  cause 
than  passionate  invective,  that  atUicks 
on  persons  should  be  avoided,  and  that 
it  is  necessary  to  be  on  one's  guard 
against  anger,  hatred,  and  vain-glory. 
*'  No  doubt,"  he  adds,  "  these  are  the 
rules  you  have  followed,  and  I  hope 
that  you  will  go  on  following  them." 
^^  Praise    undeserved  is  satire  in   dis- 
guise," and  the  most  effective  satire. 
These  words  must  have  been  in  a  sov- 
ereign    degree  displeasing  to  Luther, 
who  possessed  what  Bishop  Creightou 
calls,  ^*  a  command  of  virulent  invec- 
tive and  a  power  of  personal  onslaught 
which     were    uubetttting    a     zealous 
seeker  after  truth,"  and  who  from  the 
first   made    full    proof   of    those    en- 
dowments.     His    followers,  however, 
construed  them   as  an  unqualified  ap- 
probation of  what  he  had  done.    There 
can  be  no  question  that  Emsmus  did 
not  so  intend  them.    The  aim  of  the 
Saxon  reformer  in  those  early  days  of 
his  —  the  abatement  of  superstition  — 
was    good.      That    Erasmus    did    not 
doubt.     His  method  seemed  question- 
able.   Degenerate  monachism  and  ef- 
fete   scholasticism  were   the  common 
foes    of   both.     But    the    weapons  of 
their  warfare  were  entirely  different. 
No  alliance  was  possible  between  these 
two   men.      **  He   works    his  work,  I 
mine." 
So  matters  stood  in  1519.    And  if  we 
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would  appreciate  the  situation  rightly, 
we  must  remember  that  neither  Eras- 
mus nor  Luther,  nor  any  one  else,  in 
the  least  foresaw  the  course  which 
events  were  to  take.  No  one  ever 
dreamed  that  the  breaking  up  of  the 
religious  unity  of  Europe  and  the  disso- 
lution of  Christendom  were  at  hand. 
"  Luther,"  as  Bishop  Oreighton  finely 
observes,  '*  would  never  have  been  the 
leader  of  a  great  rebellion  if  he  had 
clearly  known  whither  he  was  tend- 
ing." At  the  beginning  of  1619  he 
'^  only  imperfectly  realized  the  bearings 
of  his  position  ; "  '^  he  was  not  sure 
what  shape  his  ultimate  opiuious  would 
take;"  '^his  bi*ain  was  seething  with 
half-formed  ideas,  and  he  yielded  easily 
to  contradictory  impulses  ; "  he  still 
professed  himself —  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  doubting  his  entire  sincerity 

—  "  willing  to  submit  to  the  judgment 
of  the  Church  and  ready  to  keep  silence 
if  his  adversaries  were  to  be  silent 
also."  "  His  opinions  were  evolved 
by  the  necessities  of  a  conflict  which 
was  by  no  means  inevitable."  The 
great  religious  revolution  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  like  the  great  political 
revolution  of  the  eighteenth,  took  man- 
kind by  surprise.  In  both  these  mo- 
mentous crises  of  the  world's  history, 
grave  changes  were  in  the  air.  All 
intelligent  men  saw  that.  But  that 
those  changes  should  have  shaped 
themselves  as  they  did,  proves  signally 
with  how  little  wisdom  the  world  is 
governed.  The  pope's  advisere  utterly 
mislook  the  meaning  of  the  movement 
in  Germany  and  the  temper  of  the 
German  people.  To  quote  again  the 
well-weighed  words  of  Bishop  Creigh- 
ton  :  "  Leo  showed  no  sense  of  his 
responsibility  in  the  issue  of  the  bull 
[*  Exsurge  Domine  '],  but  allowed  him- 
self to  be  the  mouthpiece  of  Luther's 
theological  opponents.  ...  It  was  a 
deplorable  mistake  to  assume  such  a 
position."  By  a  curious  irony  of  fate 
one  of  the  most  amiable  and  peace- 
loving  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  — "  sna- 
vissimns  ille  pater,"  Lulher  called  him 

—  whose  mind  was  entirely  averse  to 
theological  dispulalions,  prociptlated 
the  fiercest  ecclesiastical  conflicts,  and 


let  loose  the  bitterest  religious  contror 
versies  of  the  modern  world. 

The  bull  *^  Exsurge  Domine "  was 
published  on  June  15,  1520  \  and  on 
the  10th  of  December  Lulher  publicly 
burnt  it  before  the  Elster  Gate  at  Witr 
tenberg.  It  was  the  beginning  of  what 
Erasmus  calls  —  the  expression  is  ha- 
bitual with  him  —  '^  the  Lutheran  trag- 
edy." His  position  was  now  most 
difficult.  Personally  he  did  not  like 
Luther,  whose  passionate  enthusiasm 
was  quite  alien  from  his  spirit  of  ra- 
tional criticism,  and  who  was  utterly 
insensible  to  tlie  splendor  and  sweet- 
ness of  the  fair  humanities  which  were 
his  first  object.  But.  he  always  held, 
and  never  shrank  from  saying,  that 
Luther  had  been  hounded  into  revolt ; 
that  the  Roman  Curia  hml  to  thank 
their  own  blindness  and  blundering, 
for  converting  a  harmless  necessary 
reformer  into  a  rebel.  Writing  to 
Pirckheimer  in  September,  1520,  he 
expresses  his  vehement  sorrow  Q^  mihi 
vehementer  dolere ")  that  **a  man 
from  whom  he  had  hoped  so  much 
good  should  have  been  driven  wild  by 
rabid  clamoi-s."  And  ten  years  after- 
wards, reviewing  the  course  of  events 
in  a  striking  letter  to  Bishop  (after- 
wards Cardinal)  Sadoleto,  he  says  :  ^*  If 
throughout  the  world  you  see  terrible 
tumults  arise,  fatal  to  Grermany,  and 
still  more  destructive  to  the  Church, 
remember  that  Erasmus  foretold  them. 
In  the  first  place  they  should  have  let 
alone  Luther  and  his  theses  about  in- 
dulgences,^ and  not  have  poured  oil 
upon  the  fiame.  Then  it  was  a  great 
mistake  to  take  action  by  means  of 
monks,  whom  almost  every  one  hates, 
and  to  have  recourse  to  impotent  bel- 
lowings  among  the  people,  and  to  the 
burning  of  men  and  books  ;  the  true 
course  would  have  been  to  deal  with 
the  matter  at  issue  in  treatises  to  be 
circulated  among  the  learned.     Lastly, 

»  Mr.  Fronde  translates  (p.  347) :  "The  flrat  mtt- 
take  was  to  neglect  Luther*s  protest  against  Indnl- 
genoes/*  which  is  precisely  the  eontrary  of  what 
Erasmus  says.  A  little  lower  down  In  Mr.  Fronde's 
translation  we  read  :  "  Lather's  books  were  bnmt 
when  they  ought  to  hare  been  read  and  studied  by 
earnest  and  serious  people.**  There  ia  not  one 
I  word  of  this  in  the  original. 
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it  would  have  been  better  to  connive 
at,  to  put  up  with  these  people,  just  as 
we  have  put  up  with  gfpsies  and  Jews. 
Time  itself  often  brings  a  cure  for 
evils  beyond  the  p6wer  of  medicine. 
This  I  never  cease  to  urge  ;  but  I  did 
not  even  obtain  a  hearing ;  whether  I 
liked  it  or  not,  I  was  set  down  as  a 
supporter  of  schisms." 

The  imputation  was  utterly  un- 
founded. Erasmus  never  for  one  mo- 
ment thought  of  joining  Luther  or  of 
quitting  the  communion  of  Rome.  H« 
had  no  taste  'for  martyrdom,  but  he 
protested  — and  his  sincerity  is  unques- 
tionable—  that  he  "would  rather  die 
ten  times  over  than  associate  himself 
with  any  sect  seceding  from  the 
Church."  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
as  little  disposetl  to  make  common 
cause  with  Luther's  enemies,  who  were 
also  the  enemies  of  that  "  good  learn- 
ing" which  it  was  the  main  business  of 
his  life  to  advance,  the  fautors  of  and 
traders  in  those  superstitions  and  cor- 
ruptions against  which,  from  first  to 
last,  he  waged  such  vigorous  war.  He 
speaks,  in  a  letter  written  to  Pirckhei- 
mer  in  1522,  of  the  age  as  a  monstrous 
epoch  (*'  seculum  prodigiosum "),  in 
which  it  was  most  difficult  to  know 
what  course  to  take.  On  the  one  hand 
were  those  "who,  acting  in  the  name 
of  the  pope,  were  trying  to  draw  tighter 
the  bonds  of  the  old  tyranny,  instead 
of  relaxing  them."  "On  the  other 
hand,"  he  continues,  "  those  who  un- 
der tlie  name  of  Luther  profess  to  vin- 
dicate evjingolical  liberty,  act  in  I  know 
not  what  spirit.  Certainly  many  ad- 
here to  them  whom  I  should  not  like  to 
have  as  adlierents  if  tlie  matter  were 
any  affair  of  mine.  Meanwiiilc,"  lie 
adds,  "  Christian  charily  is  rent  asun- 
der, consciences  are  troubled,  and  the 
lewdly  disposed  ("  qui  propensi  sunt 
suapte  natura  ail  licentiam")  easily 
find  pretexts  for  license  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Lnther."*    "  Good  Erasmus  in 

»  Ep.  DCXVm.  The  worda  "  Runtis  qui  sab 
nomine  Lutheri  pro  se  ferunt  vindicationem 
Bvangellcn  libertatis,  nescio  quo  splritu  rem  ge- 
n|nt:  eerte  ranlti  se  admiscent  qui  malim  non 
admlsoere  st  menm  esset  ne^otiam,**  are  gro- 
tesquely translated  by  Mr.  Proude  :  "  Tlie  friends 


of  liberty  who  call  themselves  Lutherans,  are  pos- 


an  honest  mean,"  sings  Pope,  justly 
enough.  But  his  modcnition  seemed, 
to  tlie  followers  of  Luther,  cowardice  ; 
to  Luther's  most  active  opponents,  hy- 
pocrisy. Foremost  among  his  detrac- 
tors was  his  old  friend  Aleander,  who 
as  papal  legate  brought  to  Germany  the 
bull  against  Luther,  and  whose  violence 
did  much  to  aggravate  the  situation. 
It  was  a  special  infelicity  of  his  posi- 
tion, as  he  complains  in  several  of  his 
letters,  that  this  old  familiar  friend  in 
whom  he  trusted,  who  also  did  eat  of 
his  bread  and  drink  of  his  cup,  in  those 
bright  Venetian  days,  laid  great  wait 
for  him,  adopting  and  enforcing  the 
accusations  of  the  monks  and  theolo- 
gians that  he  it  was  who  was  the  real 
author  of  Luther's  revolt  —  nay,  that 
he  still  secretly  favored  and  promoted 
it  —  and  losing  no  opportunity  of  put- 
ling  that  view  before  the  pope.  Ale- 
ander it  probably  was,  who  coined  the 
saying,  'O  AovBfjpdc  kpaafuCti,  6  'Kpaofibf 
XovBrtpi^i.  CerUiinly,  at  this  period, 
Erasmus's  worst  foes  were  those  of  his 
own  household.  In  1521  the  feeling  of 
his  monkish  and  theological  opponents 
in  Flanders,  where  he  had  chiefly  re- 
sided for  the  previous  five  years,  was 
so  strong  against  him,  that  he  thought 
it  expedient  to  depart  to  Basle. 

Here  he  was  soon  pressed,  by  Cath- 
olic princes  and  prelates  from  all  quar- 
ters—  nay,  by  his  old  friend  Adrian  of 
Utrecht,  who  on  the  death  of  Leo  X. 
in  1520  was  elected  to  the  papal  chair 
—  to  write  against  Luther.  He  shrank 
from  complying  with  these  requests. 
He  felt  that  if  he  spoke  out  his  whole 
mind,  some  who  sought  his  aid  would 
rather  that  he  had  kept  silence.  Per- 
haps, too,  like  Cardinal  Newman  upon 
a  well-remembered  occasion,  he  was 
not  without  resentment  that  those  who 
by  their  "  wild  words  and  overbearing 
deeds  "  had  kindled  the  fire  in  spite  of 
his  warnings,  should  "  leave  to  others 
the  task  of  putting  out  the  flame." 
But  as  time  went  on  Lutlier  was  led  to 

sessed  by  some  spirit,  of  what  kind  I  know  not, 
while  both  sorts  hare  a  flnger  in  the  management 
of  things,  which  neither  of  them  should  touch  if  I 
could  have  my  way."  (P.  2S0.)  **  In  suspense  sunt 
hominum  consoientisB '*  he  renders  "conscience 
has  run  wild  "  !  ' 
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apply  bimself  to  the  coDAtruction  of 
religious  dogmas  for  his  followers. 
Erasmus  viewed  tbe  result  with  disap- 
proval aud  dismay.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  the  Keformer^s  now  scholasticism 
was  as  bad  as,  or  worse  than,  the  old. 
In  particular  he  judged  Luther's  denial 
of  free  will  as  undermining  the  founda- 
tions of  ordered  human  existence.  He 
applied  himself  to  confute  it ;  but  he 
did  not  like  the  task.  It  was  —  so  he 
expressed  himself  in  one  of  his  letters 
— as  though  the  lover  of  the  Muses 
should  descend  into  the  gladiatorial 
arena.  But  the  Peasants'  War  in  1524 
removed  his  lingering  hesitations. 
This  outbreak  appeared  to  him  the  di- 
rect result  of  Luther's  teachings.  He 
sent  his  book  *'  De  Libero  Arbitrio  "  to 
the  printer.  It  appeared  in  September 
of  that  year. 

We  do  not  propose  to  enter  here 
upon  a  critical  examination  of  this 
work.  Indeed,  if  judged  from  a  purely 
metaphysical  point  of  view,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  merit  such  examina- 
tion. We  may  content  ourselves  with 
observing  that  its  dialectic,  if  not  very 
profound,  is  skilful  and  learned  ;  that 
it  deals  with  the  great  question  it  dis- 
cusses in  a  spirit  of  Christian  courtesy 
and  philosophical  moderation ;  that  it 
expresses  effectively  the  dictates  of 
common  sense  and  the  determinations 
of  conscience  against  Luther's  fatalism. 
Luther  himself  felt  that  it  went  to  the 
very  heart  of  his  doctrine.  He  con- 
fesses as  much  in  the  book  '*  De  Servo 
Arbitrio,"  which  he  wrote  in  reply. 
That  treatise  is  not  very  creditable 
to  him.  His  argument  is  weak.  He 
seeks  to  bolster  it  up  by  vituperation 
and  violence.  He  describes  Emsmus 
as  an  impious  person,  a  blasphemer,  an 
unbeliever,  an  Epicurean ;  one  who 
fears  to  displease  the  powerful,  who 
puts  his  word  and  his  faith  at  the  dis- 
posal of  princes.  Luther's  followers 
took  their  cue  from  their  master.  They 
had  been  wont  to  celebrate  the  great 
humanist  as  the  prince  of  literature, 
the  star  of  Germany,  the  avenger  of 
the  ancient  theology.  Sceptic,  atheist, 
Arian,  Pelagian,  were  the  terms  they 
now  applied  to  him.    On    the   other 


hand,  the  , monks  litened  him  to  a  fox 
laying  waste  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord. 
They  called  him  another  and  a  worse 
Lucian,  who  by  his  bitter  moekuig  had 
done  more  harm  to  the  faith  than  Lu- 
ther himself.  We  read  of  a  certain 
doctor  of  divinity  who  kept  his  picture 
on  purpose  to  have  the  pleasure  of  spit- 
ting upon  it  from  time  to  time.  His 
''Colloquies,"  which  appeared  in  the 
same  year^  as  his  book  '^De  Libero 
Arbitrio,"  were  not  calculated  to  con- 
ciliate his  monastic  and  theological 
opponents.  M.  Feugfere  observes : 
'*  L'ouvrage,  en  effet,  donnait  prise  par 
bien  de  cdt^s  k  ceux  qui  le  poursui- 
vaient  au  nom  de  la  foi  Catliolique. 
Dans  ces  pages  alertes  il  y  a  des  sail- 
lies  moqueuses,  des  irreverences  k  la 
Lucien."  The  popularity  of  the  book 
was  enormous.  The  astonishing  num- 
ber of  twenty-four  thousand  copies 
found  purchasers  in  a  few  months. 
Next  to  the  **  Praise  of  Folly,"  it  is 
still  the  best  known  of  his  works.  Its 
light  and  graceful  humor,  its  piquant 
irony,  its  keen  and  subtle  delineation 
of  life  and  character,  invest  it  with  a 
charm  which  age  cannot  wither. 

Twelve  years  more  of  life  remained 
to  Erasmus.  They  were  twelve  years 
of  unwearied  work,  of  almost  uninter- 
rupted physical  suffering,  and  of  ever 
increasing  sadness  as  the  political  and 
religious  horizon  grew  darker  and 
darker.  The  sort  of  literary  dictator- 
ship which  he  had  once  exercised 
throughout  Europe  had  passed  away. 
But  to  the  last  he  was  the  centre  and 
leader  of  sensible,  tolerant,  disinter- 
ested men,  who  desired  to  conciliate 
piety  towards  the  past  with  faith  in 
the  future  ;  who  shrank  alike  from  the 
obscurantism  of  the  monks  and  the 
iconoclasm  of  Luther.  Until  the  year 
1529,  he  abode  in  Basle.  Then  a 
variety  of  Lutheranism,  devised  by 
(Ecolarapadius,  was  established  there. 
The  Catholic  worship  was  prohibited. 
And  the  intolerance  of  Protestant  zeal- 
ots forced  him  to  quit  that  city  ;  just 
as  eight  years  before,  the  intolerance 
of  Catholic    zealots   had   driven    him 

>  A  few  of  tbem  had  been  preTiontly  pabllabed. 
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from  Louvain.  Much  as  he  desired 
the  abolition  of  abuses,  he  was  by  no 
means  in  sympathy  witli  those  who 

call  the  Church's  desolation 
A  godly  thorough  reformation. 

In  his  letters  of  this  period,  he  vividly 
depicts  their  ravages :  statues  shat- 
tered, shrines  rifled,  altars  cast  down, 
painlings  whitewashed,  all  that  was 
precious  and  beautiful  defiled  and  de- 
stroyed. The  sour  solemnities  which 
they  substituted  for  the  ancient  rites 
be  viewed  with  disdain  and  dislike. 
Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  new  faith 
were  among  his  personal  friends,  and 
he  never  renounced  their  friendship. 
But  the  practical  fruits  of  their  move- 
ment in  the  rank  and  file  of  their 
followers  filled  him  with  dismay  and 
disgust.  '*  The  triumph  of  the  Luther- 
ans," he  writes,  *^  is  the  death  of  good 
learning.  Wealth  and  wives  are  their 
real  objects.  For  the  rest,  their  gos- 
pel supplies  them  with  all  they  want  — 
that  is,  permission  to  live  as  they 
like."  Times  of  revolution  are  always 
times  of  relaxed  morals.  It  is  notable 
that  of  all  the  sectaries  of  that  period 
the  Anabaptists  seem  to  have  been  the 
purest  livers.  From  Basle  Erasmus 
went  to  Freiburg,  which  he  reached  at 
the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of 
May,  1529.  On  arriving  there,  he 
found  a  rumor  current  of  his  own  de- 
cease. He  writes  :  "  This  is  not  alto- 
gether a  lie  of  the  Dominicans  and  the 
Fnincisc^ms.  I  am  struggling  with 
that  sergeant  of  death,  the  stone,  to 
say  nothing  of  old  age  —  which  indeed 
does  not  give  me  much  to  complain  of 
—  or  of  my  excessive  literary  work,  or 
of  my  constant  fighting  with  beasts 
of  all  kinds  that  everywhere  raise  their 
monstrous  heads.  I  know  not  whether 
such  an  existence  should  be  called  life. 
But  all  this  would  not  trouble  me,  were 
it  not  that  in  these  days  I  see  every- 
thing going  from  bad  to  worse.  I  hear 
the  voices  of  orthodox  and  of  heretics, 
of  Catholics  and  of  anti-Catholics  :  no- 
where do  I  see  Christ.  For  a  long 
time  the  world  has  been  in  travail. 
Unless  the  hand  of  Christ  directs  the 
birth,  I  discern  no  hope."     To  that 


hope  he  clings  to  the  last,  laboring  in 
all  ways  to  make  straight  the  paths  for 
a  better  order,  in  which  peace  through 
the  truth  miglit  be  realized  ;  willing  to 
become  all  things  to  all  men,  so  that  he 
might  gain  them  for  this  sacred  cause. 

To  the  last  he  trusted  that  it  might 
be  still  possible  to  stem  the  tide  of 
revolution  by  reform,  to  reconcile 
ecclesiastical  unity  with  rational  lib- 
erty. Melanchthon,  one  of  the  purest 
and  most  candid  souls  in  the  Lutheran 
ranks,  earnestly  seconded  him  in  these 
efforts.  One  of  the  last  works  of  Eras- 
mus was  his  little  tractate,  *^De  Ama- 
bili  Ecclesise  Concordia,"  a  beautiful 
and  touching  plea  for  peace.  It  was 
published  in  1533,  three  years  before 
his  death.  If  carefully  and  dispassion- 
ately read  —  and  especially  if  read  in 
connection  with  his  letters  —  it  leaves 
no  room  for  doubt  as  to  his  religious 
views.  On  the  one  hand,  he  did  not 
call  in  question  any  dogma  actually 
defined  by  the  Church.*  But,  like  Car- 
dinal Newman,  he  protested  against 
theologians  who  sought  to  impose  as 
articles  of  faith  their  own  opinions ; 
who  made  use  of  their  own  private 
judgment  to  anathematize  the  private 
judgment  of  others.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that,  when  he  wrote,  many 
points  subsequently  decided  by  the 
Council  of  Trent  were  open  questions. 
It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  while 
in  his  discussions  of  theological  sub- 
jects he  is  perfectly  frank,  stating  fully 
the  arguments  on  both  sides,  extenuat- 
ing no  difficulties,  concealing  no  appar- 
ent contradictions,  and  not  dissembling 
his  own  conclusions  if  he  is  led  to  any, 
or  his  doubts  if  he  is  not,  he  invariably 
submits  himself  to  the  authority  of  the 
Holy  See.  His  own  view  was  that  the 
dogmas  of  the  faith  should  be  few  and 
plain.  He  would  have  had  theology 
brought  back  from  scholastic  subtilty 

1  Readers  of  Mr.  Froade*8  "abridged  transla* 
tion  "  of  Ep.  DLXIII.  might  suppose  otherwise  <p. 
260) :  **  I  think  the  Charoh  has  defined  many  points, 
which  might  have  been  left  open  without  hurt  to 
the  faith."  On  reference  to  the  original  it  wiU  be 
seen  that  Erasmus  speaks  not  of  definitions  of  the 
Chnroh,  but  of  definitions  of  certain  theologians : 
**  Fateor  quiedam  esse  deflnita  per  Theologos  qno0- 
dam/*  etc. 
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to  EvangeUcal  simplicity.  He  would 
have  had  fewer  and  better  priests, 
fewer  and  better  monks.  He  earnestly 
desired  tbe  abatement  of  tlic  corrup- 
tions, the  abuses,  the  supei*stitions, 
which  he  combated  so  vigorously  from 
first  to  last.  But  anything  seemed  to 
him  a  less  evil  than  the  breaking  up  of 
the  religious  unity  of  Europe.  To 
Catholics  he  preached  conciliation  ;  to 
Lutherans,  moderation.  In  vain.  He 
might  have  said  with  the  Psalmist,  "  I 
labor  for  peace  ;  but  when  I  speak  unto 
them  thereof,  they  make  themselves 
ready  to  battle." 

The  battle  came.  It  was  his  happi- 
ness that  he  did  not  live  to  see  it.  In- 
deed his  last  year  of  life  was  gladdened 
by  a  gleam  of  hope  that  the  ^'  amiable 
peace  of  the  Church "  for  which  he 
labored,  might  even  yet  be  achieved. 
In  1534  the  troubled  pontificate  of 
Clement  VII.  came  to  an  end.  Eras- 
mus had  little  cause  to  complain  of 
that  pope.  Like  Leo  and  Adrian, 
Clement  too,  in  his  feeble  and  irreso- 
lute way,  had  protected  the  great 
Humanist.  Paul  III.,  immediately 
after  his  election,  had  announced  his 
intention  of  calling  a  General  Council 
in  order  to  the  pacification  of  the 
Church.  In  view  of  it  he  proposed  to 
raise  to  the  cardinalate  learned  and 
pious  men  in  various  countries.  Among 
them  was  Erasmus,  to  whom,  in  reply 
to  a  congratulatory  letter  upon  his  ac- 
cession, he  had  addressed  a  very  com- 
plimentary brief.  Such  an  honor  had 
never  been  in  the  thoughts  of  Eras- 
mus. It  was  out  of  keeping  with  his 
antecedents.  He  wrote  to  the  Bishop 
of  Cracow  that  it  would  bo  like  sad- 
dling an  ox.  He  was  much  gratified  at 
this  token  of  the  pope's  good  disposi- 
tions towards  him  —  **Pontificis  ani- 
mum  lubens  amplector."  It  was  a 
recognition  of  his  labors  for  and  his 
loyalty  to  the  Church.  It  was  of  good 
omen  for  the  cause  of  reform  and  com- 
prehension to  which  he  had  devoted 
his  life.  But  old  age,  want  of  fortune, 
a  state  of  health  quite  incompatible 
with  the  due  discharge  of  a  cardinal's 
duties,  were  sufficient  reasons  for  de- 
clining it.    "  Animalculum    i/upofiuvy'*^ 


—  **  a  wretched  little  creature  with  but 
a  day's  life  in  him  "  — he  calls  himself, 
in  his  usual  mocking  way.  It  was 
true.  The  end  was  near  ;  nearer  per- 
haps than  he  supposed.  Of  late  his 
infirmities  and  sufferings  bad  greatly 
increased.  His  physicians,  at  their 
wits'  end,  prescribed  change  of  air. 
In  June,  1535,  he  left  Freiburg,  intend- 
ing, as  would  appear,  to  proceed  event- 
ually to  Besan9on.  He  set  out  in  a 
litter  —  for  the  last  year  or  two  he  had 
been  obliged  to  give  up  riding — and  in 
a  few  days  reached  Basle,  where  ho 
proposed  to  halt  for  some  time  in  order 
to  see  an  edition  of  his  '*  Ecclesiastes  '^ 
through  the  press.  Shortly  his  sick- 
ness increased  so  much  that  he  deter- 
mined to  winter  thei*e.  The  place  waft 
dear  to  him  from  the  recollection  of 
many  years  of  fruitful  toil  passed 
within  its  walls  ;  of  many  trte«l  aiut 
valued  friends,  some  of  whom  still 
remained.  So,  as  he  told  Goclenius  in 
the  last  letter  he  ever  wrote,  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  winter  there.  He 
would  rather  die  elsewhere,  he  added, 
because  of  theological  differences. 
But  it  was  appointed  unto  him  to  die 
there  and  not  elsewhere.  The  exercise 
of  the  Catholic  religion  was  inter- 
dicted. Erasmus  passed  away  on  July 
12,  1536,  without  the  last  sacraments 
of  the  Church  which  he  had  so  faith- 
fully served.  The  zealots  of  her  com- 
munion, who  had  thwarted  and  marred 
the  work  of  his  life,  called  it  an  ill 
death.  He  had  answered  them  by  an- 
ticipation in  wise  and  pious  wonls, 
written  twelve  years  before  :  "  Goil 
knows  what  is  best  for  each.  .  .  .  Let 
him  choose  what  he  will.  No  one  can 
die  badly  who  has  lived  well." 

And  now  let  us  briefly  consider  what 
is  the  debt  of  the  modern  world  to  this 
memorable  man.  If  we  were  required 
to  sum  up  his  work  in  one  sentence, 
we  should  call  it  the  vindication  of 
the  essential  and  inalienable  preroga- 
tives of  human  reason.  The  funda- 
mental difference  between  Luther  and 
Erasmus  is  indicated  by  M.  Nisard  : 
^*  Enisme  s'adressait  aux  intelligences, 
Luther  aux  passions."  Mflller  com- 
plains of  Erasmus  as  ''a  rationalizing 
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(raisonnirenden)  theologian."  He  was 
that  in  ihe  best  sense  of  the  word.  It 
was  in  the  name  of  reason  that  he  an- 
nihihiled  the  effete  scholasticism  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Il  was  in  tlie  name  of 
reason  that  he  waged  war  upon  the 
stupid  superstitious  and  dull  despotism 
of  degenerate  monachism.  It  was  in 
the  name  of  reason  that  he  attacked 
Luther's  new  scholasticism  based  upon 
the  doctrine  of  the  slavery  of  the  will. 
He  was  the  apostle  of  that  'Hrue  lib- 
erty which  with  right  reason  dwells." 
It  is  not  merely  that  he  abhorred  reli- 
gious persecution  no  less  heartily  than 
he  abhorred  sects  and  schisms  ;  that  he 
regarded  candid  and  moderate  discus- 
sion—  uot  rigor,  not  violence — as  the 
proper  weapons  wherewith  to  combat 
error ;  that,  as  he  Qiiely  says  in  one  of 
his  letters  —  the  sentiment  must  have 
seemed  passing  strange  to  most  of  his 
generation  —  he  considered  'Hhe  man 
who  errs  in  good  faith  an  object  of 
pity."  It  is  that  in  every  department 
of  his  intellectual  labor  there  breathes, 
not  the  atmosphere  of  sectarian  bitter- 
ness, but  the  ampler  ether,  the  diviner 
air  of  rational  freedom.  He  introduced 
the  new  biblical  exegesis,  and  shares 
with  Reuchlin  the  honor  of  being  its 
founder.  Superstitions  about  words 
appeared  to  him  as  slavish  as  supersti- 
tions concerning  monkish  habits.  He 
was  a  pioneer  of  the  method  of  inter- 
preting the  canonical  books,  not  by  iso« 
lated  texts  arbitrarily  construed,  not  by 
traditional  glosses  ignorantly  followed, 
but  in  the  true  and  natural  sense  of 
the  writers,  without  regard  to  conse- 
quences ;  the  same  canons  of  criticism, 
the  same  apparatus  of  scholarship,  be- 
ing applied  to  them  as  to  other  ancient 
writings.  Once  more.  Erasmus  felt 
that  in  ethics  the  true  starting-point  is 
reason  speaking  through  conscience, 
not  simply  an  external  but  an  internal 
revelation.  As  the  Middle  Ages  drew 
to  their  close,  the  conception  of  the 
moral  law  as  an  order  of  verities,  abso- 
lute and  eternal,  had  been  largely  ef- 
faced. It  came  to  be  regarded  chiefly 
as  a  branch  of  theology.  In  the  hands 
of  the  later  scholastics  ethical  sci- 
ence was  little  more    than  a  system 


of  casuistry.  Now  no  thoughtful  stu- 
dent will  deny  that  casuistry  has  iu 
quite  legitimate  uses.  As  undeniable 
are  its  quite  illegitimate  abuses.  By 
misapplied  subtilties,  by  nice  or  nasty 
distinctions,  by  the  exclusive  employ- 
ment of  logic  as  the  sole  guide  of 
life,  those  who  cultivated  casuistry  in 
the  fifteenth  century  had  well-nigh 
achieved  the  petrification  of  the  nioi*al 
idea.  Luther  did  nothing  to  vivify  it. 
Indeed  the  inevitable  effect  of  his  doc- 
trine of  the  absolute  slavery  and  nullity 
of  the  human  will  was  to  reduce  monil- 
ity  to  a  department  of  police.  Ems* 
mus  saw  clearly  that  ethics  rest  on 
self-evident  principles  and  the  nature 
of  things,  and  on  rational  deductions 
therefrom.  It  was  reserved  for  the 
great  moralists  of  a  later  generation 
—  Suarez  and  Yasquez  conspicuous 
among  them  —  to  vindicate  scientifi- 
cally this  primary  verity.  But  Eras- 
mus indicated  the  true  way.  Here,  as 
in  the  domain  of  religious  toleration 
and  excgetical  criticism,  he  —  not  Lu- 
ther—  is  the  precursor  of  a  better  age. 
Not  in  the  storm  of  theological  contro- 
versy, not  iu  the  earthquake  of  reli- 
gious revolution,  but  in  the  still  small 
voice  of  the  scholar  urging  the  ])leas  of 
reason,  do  we  discern  the  promise  and 
presage  of  the  liberties  of  the  modern 
world. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
HONNIE. 

A  STUDY  OP  IRISH  PBASAKT  LIFE. 

CHAPTER  I. 

A  STRAOOLiNG,  tumble-down  village, 
a  long,  narrow  strip  of  common  almost 
bare  of  grass,  over  which  wandered  a 
cackling  band  of  geese,  a  miserable 
cow  or  two,  and  a  wretched,  hobbling 
donkey,  almost  crippled  by  the  abnor- 
mal length  of  its  overgrown  hoofs. 
The  dusk  was  fast  closing  in,  and 
weary,  dispirited  laborers  were  trudg- 
ing homewards,  sickle  in  hand,  for 
Kyle  was  too  far  removed  from  civiliza- 
tion, and  too  poor  besides,  to  get  in  its 
scanty  harvest  in  other  than  the  most 
primitive  fashion. 
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Sadden? J  a  loud  laa^h  and  the  mock- 
ing tones  of  a  woman's  voice  broke  ibe 
atillueeSy  and  Ibe  little  bund  of  liar- 
▼esters  paused  on  their  homeward 
trainp^  to  listen  to  what  soon  appeared 
to  be  an  animated  dispute. 

Barney  McEvoy,  '^  farmer,"  possess- 
ing—  bfsides  sundry  cows  and  pigs,  an 
ancieni  horse  or  two,  and  the  super- 
annuated donkey  before  menlicnied  — 
several  acres  of  good  arable  land,  was 
looked  on  as  rather  a  magnnte  in  those 
parts ;  and  partly  on  this  account, 
partly  by  reason  of  his  overbearing  dis- 
position, genendly  found  few  to  gain- 
say him.  Yet  now  he  was  *^  having 
wonls,"  ant!  very  angry  ones  too,  with 
Honnie,  or  Honor  Bowes,  the  widow 
of  a  kinsman  of  his,  a  woman  as  re- 
no  wnetl  for  her  biting  tongue  as  for 
her  abject  poverty. 

She  stood  confronting  him,  a  curious, 
half-savage  figure,  with  her  shock  head 
of  tan<;Ied  hair,  long  and  plentiful  and 
of  that  absolutely  lustreless  black  so 
frequently  seen  in  Irishwomen  of  her 
class  —  her  face  tanned  and  weather- 
beaten  out  of  all  womanly  softness,  but 
nevertheless  redeemed  from  plainness 
by  a  pair  of  flashing,  coal-black  eyes, 
and  a  set  of  teeth  that  any  beauty 
might  be  proud  of.  Her  attire  con- 
sisted of  various  layers  of  mgs,  appar- 
ently of  every  shape,  and  having  once 
been  of  every  color,  but  now  toned 
down  and  mellowed  by  the  all-pervad- 
ing grime.  She  stood  with  her  anns 
akimbo,  a  certain  grace  in  the  proudly 
poised  head,  in  the  firmly  planted  bare 
feet — as  pitiable  an  object  as  one 
might  see  on  the  queen's  highway  ; 
yet  the  dispute  which  waged  so  hotly 
between  her  and  her  connection  was 
on  no  less  a  subject  (save  the  mark) 
than  that  of  family  I 

*'It's  well  known,"  said  Honnie 
shrilly,  **  that  the  O'Byrnes  were  rulers 
in  the  land  whin  wan  o'  the  Macs 
wasn't  heard  of." 

Honnie  herself  was  the  proud  de- 
scendant of  the  first-named  ancient 
family,  and  never  forgot  the  fact.  But 
Barney  McEvoy  (or  Mac,  as  he  was 
generally  called)  was  also  proud  of  his 
birtby  and  the  taunt  stmck  home. 


''  An'  well  it  becomes  ye,  Honnie,  to 
talk  o'  your  fam'ly  whin  ye  owe  the 
ver>'  bit  ye  ate,  to  me." 

"  An'  if  I  do,  don't  I  work  for  it  ?  " 
she  interrupted.  '^  Maybe  I  don't  I 
Why,  I'd  work  till  I'd  dhrop  rather 
than  be  beholden  to  ye,  Barney,  though 
ye  are  own  cousin  to  me  poor  man 
that's  gone  ! " 

"  Thrue  Tor  ye,  Honnie,"  observed  a 
sympathizing  bystander. 

**  Troth,  an'  ye  are  that,  all  the  same, 
and  ye  desarve  that  I  should  put  ye  to 
shame,  woman,  sence  ye  dar'  spake  to 
me  as  ye  do.  JVbto,"  cried  Barney, 
holding  up  a  wrathful  finger,  '*  I'll  tell 
on  her  forenent  yez  all,  and  yez'll  see 
if  it's  fit  for  the  likes  of  her  to  be  goin' 
on  about  her  fam'ly.  Musha,  it's  a 
credit  to  her  fam'ly  she'd  be  if  it  wasn't 
for  me.  She  owes  the  roof  over  her 
head  to  me,  for  sorra  a  ha'porth  o' 
rint  have  I  had  out  of  her  this  three 
months — she'd  have  starved,  so  she 
would,  if  I  hadn't  kep'  her  an'  the  child 
in  food  all  the  winter;  an'  now  she 
ups  and  she  says,  'Your  fam'ly,'  she 
says,  Ms  not  so  ould  as  mine,'  she 
says  I " 

Here  Barney  stopped,  almost  over- 
come with  the  sense  of  Honnie's  in- 
gratitude, and  the  sympathetic  murmurs 
of  the  bystanders  were  now  in  hia 
favor.  But  Honnie  was  no  whit 
abashed. 

"Och,  thin,  you're  the  char'table 
man  I  "  she  cried,  with  a  shrill  laugh. 
''  It's  somethin'  to  boast  of  —  the  bit 
that  ye  gav'  me  an'  me  child  in  the 
winter.  Cowld  potatoes  mostly,  or 
turnip-tops  not  graised  itself  I  " — this 
with  fine  scorn.  *'  As  for  the  roof  over 
me  head,  ye  may  be  proud  o'  that, 
Barney ;  I've  paid  ye  more  rint  than 
iver  it  was  worrith  already  I  " 

'^  It  'ud  be  a  poor  case  for  ye  if  ye 
were  without  it,  thin,"  crie<l  the  irate 
Barney. 

'Mt  would  so,"  returned  Honnie  sar* 
casticnlly.  '*  Johnny  an'  me  does  be 
count  in'  the  stars  through  the  boles  in 
it  most  nights,  an'  of  a  rainy  evenin' 
all  we  have  to  do  is  to  set  the  kittle  in 
the  middle  of  the  flure,an'  it's  all  ready 
filled  for  us  in  the  mornin'.    Ye  may 
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well  talk  o'  the  roof  over  our  heads, 
Barney  ;  sure,  it's  lost  we'd  be  widout 
it!" 

Hero  a  roar  of  ironical  laughter  irri- 
tated the  already  indignant  farmer  al- 
most to  fnry. 

*'  Well,  ye'U  see  how  ye'll  git  on 
whin  ye  haveuH  it,"  he  growled  sav- 
agely, as  he  turned  on  his  heel  and 
8tro<Ie  towards  his  house. 

"  Troth,  I  b'lieve  it's  goin'  to  evict 
me  he  is  I "  remarked  Honnie,  with  a 
whimsical  glance  at  his  retreating  fig- 
ure ;  and  this  exquisite  piece  of  wit 
was  received  with  due  applause. 
Neither  Honnie  nor  her  audience  be- 
lieved for  a  moment  that  Barney  would 
have  recourse  to  such  an  extreme 
measure,  and  they  separated  highly 
amused  at  the  manner  in  which  the 
«« big  man "  of  the  village  had  been 
routed  by  his  nimble-tongued  adver- 
sary. 

Honnie  marched  on  in  the  gathering 
gloom,  her  rags  fluttering  in  the 
breeze,  and  her  bare  feet  treading  the 
stony  pathway  with  the  ease  of  long 
practice.  Soon  the  last  cabin  in  the  vil- 
lage was  left  behind  ;  but  Honnie  kept 
on  for  another  quarter  of  a  mile  or  so, 
when  leaving  the  beaten  track  and 
squeezing  herself  through  a  gap  in  the 
hedge,  she  crossed  the  bleak,  desolate- 
loolcing  field  in  one  corner  of  which 
was  her  home.  It  was,  as  the  neigh- 
bors said,  <^  a  Go<l-forsaken  spot,"  this 
bare,  empty  field,  with  patches  of 
rushes  quivering  in  the  wind,  and 
marshy  bits  where  Honnie's  feet  sank 
deep  in  the  black,  slushy  soil.  A  few 
huge  stones  lay  here  and  there,  and  in 
the  extreme  corner  of  the  field  stood  a 
small  mud  cabin,  windowless,  chimney- 
less,  propped  up  with  stumps  of  trees 
and  boulders  of  stone  at  the  doubtful 
corners,  and  with  a  roof,  the  decay 
of  which  amply  justified  Honnie's  de- 
scription—  this  was  her  home.  Only 
a  narrow  pathway  separated  it  from 
a  very  muddy,  unwholesome-looking 
ditch,  and  behind  the  cabin  was  a 
small  patch  of  what  had  once  been  a 
gnrden,  as  was  testified  by  a  few  bare 
cnbhaire-stalks.  As  Honnie  drew  near 
this  cheerless  abode  she  quickened  her 


pace,  almost  breaking  inio  a  run  as  a 
little  voice  was  heard  to  call,  ^*  Mam- 
mie,  mammie  I  "  and  a  small  tangled 
golden  head  appeared  over  the  half- 
door. 

"  Are  ye  there,  me  jewel  ? "  cried 
Honnie,  lifting  the  child  up  in  her 
powerful  arms  and  covering  his  face 
with  kisses. 

"  I  am  so,"  piped  Johnny,  "  an'  it's 
hungry  I  am,  too." 

Then  Honnie  hastened  into  the 
cabin,  shutting  the  half-door,  and  clos- 
ing the  upper  part  by  the  simple  plan 
of  thrusting  a  board  into  the  opening 
and  holding  it  in  its  place  by  means  of 
one  of  the  useful  logs  of  wood  which 
formed  the  chief  portion  of  her  furni- 
ture. Then,  poking  the  turf  fire  with 
a  piece  of  stick,  she  proceeded  to  pre- 
pare the  evening  meal  for  herself 
and  Johnny.  Stir-about,  made  with  a 
handful  or  two  of  ludian  meal,  was 
soon  boiling  in  the  big  black  pot,  and 
after  a  few  minutes  Johnny  was  re- 
galed with  his  portion  of  that  dainty  in 
the  solitaiy  saucer  they  possessed, 
while  Honnie,  not  being  particular,  ate 
hers  out  of  the  pot,  blowing  vigorously 
on  every  mouthful  as  it  came  smoking 
out  of  that  receptacle.  As  soon  as  the 
pangs  of  hunger  were  assuaged  she  had 
leisure  to  contemplate  her  son,  who 
did  not  seem  to  be  getting  on  very  fast 
with  his  supper,  and  who  finally 
pushed  away  his  saucer  with  a  gesture 
of  disgust. 

'*I  thought  I  was  hungry,"  he 
sighed,  "  an'  I'm  not  afther  all  I  " 

**  Aren't  ye,  avick?"  said  Honnie, 
with  the  utmost  solicitude,  passing  one 
rough,  horny  hand  gently  over  his 
golden  curls.  *' Maybe  the  stir-about 
isn't  nice  ?  " 

**  Troth,  it  isn't,"  said  Johnny  can- 
didly ;  then  he  added,  after  a  pause  — 
*'  What  I'd  like  'ud  be  a  bit  o'  bread 
an'  drippin'." 

"  Would  ye  now  ? "  returned  Hon- 
nie anxiously  ;  <*  an'  sorra  a  bit  I  have 
at  all,  at  all.  Thry  an'  ate  that,  honey, 
an'  as  sure  as  I'm  alive  I'll  git  ye  some 
drippin'  from  the  Coort  to-morra." 

Thus  adjured,  Johnny  again  fell  to 
work  at  his  stir-about,  but  soon  gave 
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up,  leaning  his  little  flushed  face 
against  his  mother's  shoulder. 

**  I've  a  pain  in  me  head,"  he  said, 
**  an'  I  can't  get  me  hreath  right  —  it's 
sick  I  am,  mammie." 

Honuie  again  poked  the  emhers  into 
a  bright  blaze  and  gazed  at  her  boy 
anxiously.  He  did  look  ill,  there  was 
no  mistake  about  it ;  in  fact,  though 
his  mother  did  not  know  it,  the  child, 
who  had  been  ailing  for  a  day  or  two, 
was  now  suffering  from  the  premoni- 
tory symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the 
lungs. 

Honnie  took  him  in  her  arms  and 
rocked  him  gently  to  and  fro,  crooning 
out  a  song  in  a  voice  that  was  strangely 
soft.  It  was  difficult  to  recognize  in 
this  gentle,  tender  mother,  the  violent, 
savage-looking  woman  who  had  but 
an  hour  ago  quarrelled  with  Barney 
McEvoy.  Matenial  love  was  in  her  a 
passion — the  strength  of  which  was 
only  known  to  her  own  undisciplined 
heart.  Every  prattling  word  that  fell 
from  her  boy's  lips,  every  golden 
hair  of  his  pretty  head,  was  to  her 
a  thing  to  be  worshipped.  She  her- 
self was  well  content  to  fast  for 
hours  together  that  Johnny  might  be 
regnled  with  some  dainty  on  which 
he  had  set  his  heart ;  and  while  Hon- 
nie had  long  ceased  to  think  about 
her  personal  appearance,  disdaining 
even  soap  and  water  as  unnecessary 
luxuries  insomuch  as  they  concerned 
her,  she  took  great  pride  in  her 
son's  looks,  and  dressed  him  with 
some  attempt  at  neatness.  Johnny's 
ahlulions  were  never  omitted,  though 
they  were  of  a  somewhat  unusual  de- 
scription. Honnie  possessed  neither 
basin  nor  tub,  and  was  therefore  ac- 
cu8tome<I  to  lower  Johnny  head  down- 
wards into  the  muddy  ditch  before 
mentioned,  from  which,  after  a 
**  souse "  or  two,  he  was  withdrawn, 
his  fjice  wiped  on  a  corner  of  the  non- 
descript garment  which  did  duty  as 
Honnie's  shawl,  and  his  head  *^  racked  " 
with  the  remnant  of  a  comb,  his  toilet 
being  then  complete. 

She  sang  to  her  boy  till  she  was 
honrse,  yet  the  little  fellow  could  not 
sleep.      He     pressed     his    hoi    cheek 


against  hers  and  lay  perfectly  still  in 
her  arms,  but  his  eyes  were  wide  open 
and  shone  feverishly  bright  in  the  fire- 
light, and  now  and  then  he  was  shaken 
by  a  short,  dry  cough. 

"  What'll  I  do  wid  ye  at  all  ?  "  said 
Honnie,  kissing  him  passionately  all  at 
once.  ^'  Siu-e,  yer  sleeps  gone  asthray 
intirely  I " 

Johnny  looked  at  her  with  a  hope- 
less, pathetic  glance,  but  said  nothing. 

'*  Will  I  git  into  be4  wid  ye  ?  "  asked 
Honnie  anxiously. 

"Aye,"  said  Johnny,  nodding  feebly- 
Whatever  articles  of  furniture  might 
be  conspicuous  by  their  absence  in 
Honnie's  mansion,  she  was  at  least  the 
proud  possessor  of  a  bed  —  a  large  four- 
poster,  that  occupied  nearly  half  the 
available  space,  the  wood  of  a  fine 
dark  color  like  mahogany.  Though  it 
boasted  neither  sheets  nor  blankets^ 
there  was  something  nevertheless  that 
did  duty  as  a  mattress,  and  two  or  three 
old  sacks  by  way  of  coverlet  To  this 
inviting  receptacle  Honnie  now  retired 
with  Johnny  in  her  arms,  and  after  a 
time  her  patient  hushing  and  singing 
were  rewarded  by  seeing  him  fall  into 
a  broken,  restless  slumber. 

Next  morning  she  arose,  and  pre- 
pared to  go  to  work  as  usual.  Johnny 
was  accustomed  to  be  left  on  these 
occasions,  and  usually  whiled  away 
the  hours  in  company  with  a  starved- 
looking  cat  that  shared  bed  and  board 
with  him  ;  but  to-day  he  looked  wist^ 
fully  at  his  mother  as  she  was  about  to 
depart. 

"Ye're  not  afeard  to  be  left,  are 
ye  ?"  said  Honnie,  quick  to  mark  the 
look  ;  "  ye  won't  be  lonesome  ?  I 
have  to  go,  mo  jewel,  for  I  haven't  a 
ha'porth  iv  any  thin'  in  the  house  bar- 
rin'  the  sup  o'  gruel  that's  there  to  yer 
hand.  But  I'll  come  home  airly  and 
bring  a  bit  o'  drippin'  wid  me." 

Johnny  sighed. 

"Ye'll  come  home  before  its  raU 
dark  ?  "  he  said  resignedly. 

'*  'Deed  an'  I  will,  honey ;  an'  ye'll 
lie  quiet  now  an'  keep  warm,  won't 
ye  ?  " 

"  I'll  not  stir  a  fut  till  ye  come  back," 
promised  Johnny. 
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Honnie  turned  to  go,  but  by  a  sud* 
<len  nfterlliought  came  back  to  the  bed- 
side ^  and  throwing  off  her  ragged 
shawl,  tucked  it  carefully  round  the 
child,  kissed  him  again  with  her  strange 
Tapture  of  affection,  and  stepped  out 
into  the  morning  sunshine,  looking 
wilder  than  ever  without  her  accus- 
.tomed  covering. 

Johnny  lay  still,  feeling  heavy  and 
ill,  poor  little  fellow  I  The  difficulty 
in  his  breathing  increased,  his  cough 
■seemed  to  shake  his  frame  to  pieces, 
ills  head  ached,  and  he  was  tormented 
vith  thirst.  At  last,  from  sheer  ex- 
•hauslion,  he  fell  into  a  sort  of  doze, 
•from  which  he  was  startled  by  a  curi- 
•ous  scniptng  and  hammering  at  the 
Toof.  He  listened  in  silence  for  some 
time,  and  at  last  observed  that  the 
hole  which  did  duty  as  chimney  was 
gradually  widening,  while  the  whole 
house  shook,  and  pieces  of  the  decay- 
ing thatch  fell  into  the  room,  some  of 
Ahem  alighting  on  his  bed. 

"Who  —  who's  there  ?  »'  cried  the 
poor  child  in  great  alarm. 

Then  the  hammering  ceased,  and  a 
•dark,  ill-tempered  face  peered  down 
through  the  hole. 

"  Oh,  it's  you,  is  it,  Barney  Mac  ?  " 
tsricd  Johnny,  with  a  delighted  laugh 
of  recognition.  ''  I  thought  some  one 
was  pullin'  the  roof  down." 

**  Did  ye  ? "  growled  Barney. 
**"Well,  ye're  not  far  off  the  thruth. 
What  are  ye  doin»  there,  ye  lazy  cub, 
ye?" 

Poor  Johnny,  astonished  at  this  un- 
friendly tone,  only  whimpered  in  reply. 
The  farmer  slid  off  the  roof  and  came 
round  to  the  door  of  the  cabin. 

'*  1  don't  want  to  kill  ye,"  he  said  as 
he  entered,  ^'  so  ye  must  clear  out  o' 
that  till  I'm  done — d'ye  hear?"  he 
added  savagely,  as  the  child  looked  at 
him  in  wonder,  gulping  down  his  sobs. 
*"  I'll  not  stop  till  I  have  the  roof  off  o' 
this  house.  Yer  mother  insulted  me 
yesterday  forenent  the  whole  counlhry- 
side,  and  I'm  goin'  to  tache  her  to  keep 
a  civil  tonjjue  in  her  head.  I've  lonir 
wanted  to  pull  down  this  cabin,  which 
la  a  dissrrace  on  me  land,  but  wouldn't 
on  account  o'  yer  mother.     *  No  roof 


at  all  'ud  be  as  good  as  this  wan,'  she 
says,  afther  all  me  kindness.  Ha  I 
we'll  see  how  she'll  like  to  find  hec 
wureds  come  thrue  I  " 

Poor  Johnny  lay  blinking  at  him,  un- 
able to  understand  this  long  speech, 
but  dimly  comprehending  that  his 
mother  had  in  some  way  offended  their 
powerful  kinsman. 

"  Come,  be  off  out  o'  that  I  "  cried 
Barney  roughly,  *'  av  ye  don't  want  to 
be  kilt,  that's  to  say.  I've  no  more 
time  to  waste  on  ye  I  "  and  pulling  the 
little  fellow  out  of  bed,  he  puslied  him 
outside  the  house. 

Poor  Johnny  crouched  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, shivering  in  every  limb,  watch- 
ing with  great  dilated  eyes  the  cruel 
deliberation  with  which  the  man  set 
about  his  destructive  work.  The 
strokes  of  the  pick  fell  rapidly  on  the 
poor,  little,  half-rotten  roof,  and  every 
now  and  then  Barney  would  drop  his 
implement  and  tear  the  thatch  away 
with  his  merciless  hands.  In  a  couple 
of  hours  all  was  over,  and  Barney,  wip- 
ing his  brow,  gazed  in  triumph  at  the 
ruin  he  had  wrought.  Only  a  few  bare, 
smoke-dried  rafters  rose  above  the  low 
mud  walls,  while  the  ground  inside 
and  outside  the  cabin  was  strewn  with 
fragments  of  what  had  been  tlie  roof. 
After  a  pause  the  farmer  turned  away, 
and  walked  homewards,  his  vindiclive 
face  aglow  with  a  fierce  joy.  Honnie 
had  been  ungrateful,  throwing  back  in 
his  teeth  even  the  benefits  wiiich  had 
been  sincerely  well  meant,  holding  him 
up  to  the  scorn  of  the  neighbors.  Now 
she  was  punished.  Now  she  would 
bitterly  regret  her  insulting  words. 
These  were  his  thoughts  as  he  strode 
rapidly  away,  without  bestowing  an- 
other glance  on  the  poor  little  help- 
less child,  who,  as  he  at  last  realized 
the  misfortune  that  had  befallen  them, 
burst  into  a  weak,  sorrowful  wail  most 
piteous  to  hear. 

CHAPTER  II. 

It  was  dark  when  Honnie  drew  near 
her  home,  though  she  had  left  her 
work  as  early  as  she  dared,  and  had 
run  all  the  way  to  and  from  the 
"  Coort,"  where  she  had  purchased  a 
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pennyworth  or  two  of  dripping  from 
the  cook.  As  her  bare  feet  pattered 
along  over  the  marshy  field,  she 
strained  her  eyes  in  vain  for  the  dim 
ouiliue  of  the  low-roofed  cabin,  that 
was  generally  defined  against  the  sky  a 
little  above  the  irregular  line  of  hedge. 

^'  Musha,  Vm  bewitched  I  think  I  " 
said  Ilonnie  to  herself,  hastily  trans- 
ferring the  lump  of  dripping  from  her 
right  hand  to  her  left,  that  she  might 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

Then  all  at  once  she  caught  sight  of 
the  shadowy  rafters  rising  above  the 
dusky  walls  of  her  house. 

*'  Marciful  Heavens  I  the  cabin's 
been  afire  and  the  roof  is  burnt  off  iv 
it  I  "  cried  Honnie,  while  for  a  moment 
her  brain  reeled,  and  her  heart  seemed 
to  stand  still  within  her. 

"  The  child  —  God  in  Heaven  —  the 
child  I " 

As  Honnie  crossed  the  threshold, 
more  and  more  alarmed,  her  foot  struck 
against  something  in  the  doorway,  and 
stooping,  she  uttered  a  loud,  agonized 
cry,— 

'^Oh  Johnny,  me  heart's  jewel,  is  it 
dead  ye  are  ?  " 

No,  not  dead,  as  Honnie  ascertained 
in  a  few  minutes  when  she  had  lighted 
a  match  and  closely  inspected  her 
child's  prostrate  form.  Not  dead, 
though  there  was  that  in  the  wan  face, 
in  tlie  fixed  gaze  of  the  heavy  eyes, 
tliat  struck  her  heart  with  a  terrible 
fear. 

With  shaking,  awkward  fingers  she 
endeavored  to  light  the  fire,  but  the 
rain  had  been  falling  heavily  during 
the  afiernoon,  and  the  turf  was  soaked 
tiiri»U!;li,  and  resisted  all  her  efforts. 
L«M>kiii«;  round,  she  descried  the  shawl 
ill  which  she  had  so  carefully  wrapped 
Johnny,  still  lying  on  the  bed.  It  was 
damp  indeed,  but  wouhl  be  some  pro- 
tection. Takins?  the  child  in  her  arms, 
she  drew  it  round  him,  and  then  paused 
to  ask  herself  what  she  should  do  next. 
It  was  getliiisir  late,  the  neighbors  would 
all  he  in  bed,  and  in  her  proud,  inde- 
pendent way  she  shrank  from  expoHing 
her  misery  to  their  curious  cominenls  ; 
yet  she  must  seek  shelter  for  the  cliild. 
The  rain  had  again  begun  to  fall  lieav- 


ily,  and  a  cutting  wind  drove  it  against 
them. 

<'Will  I  Uke  ye  to  the  docther, 
Johnny?"  said  Honnie,  opening  her 
shawl,  and  peering  down  at  the  little 
face  on  her  bosom. 

But  Johnny  said  nothing;  he  was 
fast  drifting  away  beyond  the  reach  of 
his  mother's  voice,  and  if  he  heard» 
was  incapable  of  answering.  The  child 
had  no  stamina  ;  his  natural  delicaicy 
had  been  increased  by  privation,  and 
he  was  now  on  the  point  of  succumbing 
to  the  effects  of  the  sudden  shock  and 
the  severe  chill  to  which  he  had  l>eeu 
exposed  while  burning  with  fever. 

**The  docther'll  know  what  to  do,'» 
Honnie  said  to  herself,  and  blowing  out 
her  light  she  set  off  running,  with  the 
child  in  her  arms,  in  the  direction  of 
the  village.  It  was  no  physician  who 
inspired  Honnie  with  such  confidence  ; 
her  **docther  "  bore  the  title  of  D.D.j 
and  was  no  other  than  the  old  priest 
who  for  nearly  fifty  years  had  labored 
amongst  the  succeeding  generatlonii  of 
his  fi(»ck.  Everywhere  throughout  his 
straggling  parish  his  name  was  held  in 
veneration,  his  sayings  treasured  as 
household  words,  the  sight  of  his 
quaint,  old-fashioned  figure  considered 
^^gooil  for  sore  eyes."  When  his  rick- 
ety covered  car  was  descried  afar  off^ 
with  its  one-eyed,  broken-kneed  horse, 
and  its  queer,  wild-looking  driver,  there 
was  universal  jubilee.  Bare-footed 
children  pattered  through  the  mud  or 
dust  of  the  road  to  get  the  *'  docther's 
blessin'  ; "  ragged  mothers  thrust  their 
shock  heads  through  the  open  window 
to  ask  how  he  was^^geltin'  his  health," 
and  to  relate  various  doleful  tales  con- 
cerning themselves  anti  their  families ; 
corbeens  and  pipes  were  removed,  as 
Pat  or  Dinnis  drew  near  with  shame- 
faced grins  and  pulls  of  the  ft)re]oek  to 
receive  sundry  good-hunitired  admoni- 
tions relative  to  the  unsteadiness  of 
their  gait  on  certain  Sal  unlay  evenings* 
The  doctor  had  a  smile  and  a  kintlly 
word  for  all  his  parishioners,  sympa- 
thizing with  their  w<ies,  and  inquiring 
afic^r  their  concerns  with  the  def)H»st 
interest.  He  prescribed  for  his  p»rish- 
ioners  in  sickness,  helped  them  in  pov- 
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ertj  or  troable,  provided  clothes  for 
the  babies,  atid  coffins  for  the  dead. 
The  luembers  of  his  flock  were  accus- 
tomed to  appeal  to  him  in  all  their 
difficulties,  and  Honnie  betook  herself 
across  the  fields  with  the  firm  convic- 
tion that  the  ^^docther"  would  know 
what  to  do  for  Johnny,  and  that  once 
in  his  hands  he  would  be  safe. 

As  she  groped  her  way  along  she 
was  absorbed  only  in  the  thought  of 
her  child,  anguish  in  his  pain,  the  pas- 
sionate desire  to  procure  him  rest  and 
ease  at  any  cost.  It  was  curious  and 
characteristic  of  the  woman  that  she 
never  once  asked  herself  how  it  was 
that  the  roof  had  disappeared,  and  that 
Johnny  came  to  be  in  such  a  plight. 
She  could  realize  nothing  but  the  fact 
that  he  was  ill,  dangerously  ill,  and  her 
whole  soul  was  filled  by  this  one  over- 
whelming idea. 

She  passed  through  the  village, 
which  looked  even  more  desolate  by 
night ;  no  light  burning  anywhere,  and 
only  the  howls  of  some  miserable  dog 
breaking  the  silliness.  Taking  her 
way  onwards  for  another  mile  or  so, 
Honnie  found  herself  at  the  priest's 
house,  which  was  situated  at  the  entry 
of  ^*  the  town "  of  Ballyslack,  whose 
one  narrow  street  strelched  away  a  few 
hundred  yanls  on  the  other  side.  She 
opened  the  gate  and  passed  in  ;  through 
the  paddock,  where  the  doct«>r's  soli- 
tary cow  gazed  at  her  in  meek  aston- 
ishment as  she  went  by,  past  the  little 
garden,  up  the  flight  of  steps.  She 
announced  her  arrival  by  a  loud,  jan- 
gling ring,  which  had  to  be  repeated 
before  any  one  appeared.  At  last  the 
holt  Wiis  withdrawn,  the  key  turned  in 
the  lock,  and  a  head  in  a  wide-frilled 
ni«^htC2ip  was  thrust  through  the  par- 
tially opened  door. 

"  Bad  luck  to  ye,  whoever  ye  are," 
grumbled  Mrs.  Mulhall,  the  house- 
keeper. "  What  do  ye  want  at  this 
time  o'  night,  I'd  like  to  know  ?  Dis- 
turbin'  dacent  people,  an'  wakin'  them 
out  o'  their  furrest  sleep  ?  " 

**I  want  the  docther,"  said  Honnie 
laconically. 

.   *'  Want  the  docther,  do  ye  ?    Maybe 
ye  think  I'm  goin'  to  call  him  out  iv 


his  warm  bed,  poor  jintleman,  (hough 
indeed  it's  on  his  knees  he  is  most 
likely,  and  won't  be  off  them  this  hoi^r 
or  more.  Be  off  home  wid  ye,  unless 
it's  a  sick  cjdl  ye've  c«mie  on,  for  thin, 
of  coorse,  the  docther  'ud  be  murtlierin' 
me  if  I  didn't  let  him  know." 

Honnie,  who  only  half  comprehended 
this  somewhat  contradictory  discourse, 
merely  repeated  her  former  phrase, 
without  vouchsafing  any  further  expla- 
nation. Mi's.  Mulhall,  much  exasper- 
ated, was  proceeding  to  give  utterance 
to'*  a  bit  of  her  mind,"  when  she  was 
suddenly  silenced  by  Doctor  Morris 
himself,  who  came  slowly  down-stairs, 
candle  in  hand.  A  venerable,  anti- 
quated figure,  clad  in  its  long,  black 
coat,  knee-breeches  with  silver  buckles, 
and  gaiters ;  a  venerable  fsice  too, 
crowned  by  abundant  snow-white  hair, 
with  a  whimsical  smile  on  the  kindly 
lips,  and  keen,  good-humored  eyes  that 
looked  at  Honnie  over  (not  tlirough) 
the  big  silver  spectacles. 

*^Tut,  tut,  Mrs.  Mullmll,  what  is  this 
all  alxmt?  Has  Molly  been  helping 
hernelf  to  the  potatoes  again  ?  " 

M(»lly,  the  mo-st  plausible  and  dis- 
reputable of  the  doctor's  parishioners, 
haul  been  paying  frequent  visits  to  his 
garden  of  late,  causing  a  considerable 
diminution  of  the  above-named  vegeta- 
bles. Her  pastor,  too  kind-hearted  to 
get  the  woman  into  tnmble,  nnd  too 
just  to  allow  this  stnte  of  things  to 
continue,  had  at  last  hit  upon  an  expe- 
dient which  hsid  proved  succesHful. 
Visiting  the  culprit's  cabin  and  arnii«rn- 
ing  her  before  him,  he  had  said,  with 
great  solemnity  :  — 

**  Molly,  beware  of  the  dog  I  " 

"Yer  Riverence?"  from  Molly  in- 
terrogatively. 

*'  I'm  going  to  keep  a  dog,  Molly  —  a 
very  savage  one,  very  savage  indeed. 
He  is  to  be  let  out  at  night  in  the  gai^ 
den^  Molly.  I  thought  I'd  just  tell  you, 
you  know." 

Molly  had  taken  the  hint,  and  the 
potatoes  had  been  safe  from  that  day  ; 
init  now,  catching  sight  of  Honnie's 
ra£rir«*d  fisrnre  (her  face  being  in 
shadow).  Doctor  Morris  feared  his 
'  warning  had  beeu  disregarded. 
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«<  Sure  it  isn't  Molly  at  all,  yer  Riv- 
erence.  It's  Honor  Bowes,  and  it's 
tneself  that  thinks  she  has  the  dhrop 
in,  or  soniethin',  for  I  can't  make  out 
what  it  is  she  wants." 

*'  Hush,  hush  I "  said  the  priest 
autlioritatively.  '*  Honnie  is  a  decent 
woman,  and  always  sober.  What  is 
it,  child,  that  brings  you  here  so 
late?" 

Honnie  had  listened  stonily  to  the 
housekeeper's  angry  accusation,  but 
DOW  at  the  sound  of  the  priest's  kind 
voice  she  broke  out  suddenly  into  loud, 
convulsive  sobs. 

"Oh,  docther,  it's  Johnny.  I  think 
it's  dying  he  is  !  " 

"Come  here,  woman,  come  here," 
said  Doctor  Morris,  leading  the  way  to 
the  kitchen,  while  his  housekeeper, 
forgetting  her  crustiness,  i*an  on  before 
to  poke  up  the  embers  and  re-light  the 
lamp.  Honnie,  still  crying  passion- 
ately, stepped  near  it  as  it  burnt  up, 
and  opening  her  sodden  shawl  turned 
Johnny's  face  to  the  light.  Alas  for 
the  poor  little  white  face  I  The  stamp 
of  death  was  already  printed  on  it ;  the 
eyelids  were  closed,  and  did  not  even 
quiver  in  the  full  glare  of  the  lamp  ; 
the  breathing  was  almost  impercep- 
tible. 

"  God  bless  him  I  "  whispered  the 
priest,  making  a  little  cross  on  the 
<!hild's  forehead,  and  then  looking  at 
Honnie  with  tears  starting  to  his  eyes  ; 
**  God  help  you,  you  poor  creature  I  " 

"  Docther,"  wailed  Honnie,  "  can  ye 
do  nothin'  for  him  ?  Ye  don't  mane 
to  say  ye  can  do  nothin'  for  him  ?  " 

"  See  now,"  said  the  old  man,  lay- 
ing one  big  wrinkled  hand  on  her 
shoulder,  "  the  finger  of  God  is  on  him, 
my  poor  child.  He  is  beyond  our 
reach,  Honnie.  The  Lord  has  hold  of 
him  already,  and  there  is  no  use  in  our 
trying  to  get  him  back." 

Even  as  he  spoke  Johnny  made  a 
faint  movement  in  his  mother's  arms, 
gave  one  feeble  gasp,  and  then  was 
still.  A  strange,  solemn  smile  settled 
on  the  baby  lips  ;  there  was  silence, 
silence  so  intense  that  the  violent 
throbbing  of  the  poor  mother's  heart 
was  distinctly  heaivd  by  the  other  two. 


All  at  once  Honnie  uttered  a  scream 
that  made  the  very  rafters  ring  again. 

"  My  God,  he's  gone  1  Oh,  doc- 
Uier,  he's  gone  —  he's  gone  I  Johnny's 
dead  I  " 

She  flung  herself  on  her  knees,  rock- 
ing herself  to  and  fro  in  an  ungovern- 
able transport  of  grief,  tears  flowing 
down  her  cheeks  in  torrents,  her  breast 
heaving  with  the  violence  of  her  sobs. 

"Ochone,  ochone  —  the  darlin'  an- 
gel I "  cried  Mrs.  Mulhall,  with  sym- 
pathetic tears  starting  to  her  eyes. 

^*  You  may  well  say  '  angel,' "  mur- 
mured the  priest.  "Honnie,  woman, 
he's  with  the  angels  alread}',  happy 
and  glorious  as  they.  No  more  pain 
for  Johnny,  no  more  hunger " 

"  But  he  hasn't  his  mother  I  "  inter- 
rupted Honnie  fiercely.  "  Him  that . 
used  to  sleep  in  me  arms  every  night 
iv  his  life.  God  bless  him  I  Oh  doc- 
ther, me  heart's  broke  I  Is  it  liunger 
ye're  say  in'  ?  Sure  I'd  have  worked 
day  and  night  sooner  than  let  him  be 
hungry.  He'd  have  had  me  hearths 
blood,  so  he  would,  if  that  'ud  have 
kep'  him  alive  I  Docther,  ye  know 
them  birds  that's  painted  up  in  the 
chapel  tearin'  their  breasts  and  feedin' 
their  young  ones  whh  the  blood  ?  '* 

"  Pelicans,  Honnie  I  Yes,  I  know," 
said  Doctor  Morris  soothingly.  "  Hush 
now,  woman  dear,  you'll  do  yourself  a 
mischief." 

"  Well,  doclher,  I'd  have  been  like 
them,  so  I  would  !  "  cried  Honnie,  un- 
heeding his  remonstrance.  "  I'd  have 
given  him  every  dhrop  of  blood  in  me 
veins,  an'  welcome  ; "  clutching  con- 
vulsively  at  her  bosom,  and  bursting 
afresh  into  loud  sobs  and  wails  of  an- 
guish. 

Doctor  Morris  stood  for  a  miuute  or 
two  looking  gravely  at  her.  What 
could  he  say  to  this  poor  distraught 
creature  ?  Surely  in  her  present  vio- 
lent grief  no  words  of  his  could  bring 
her  comfort. 

"  I  am  thinking,  Honnie,"  he  said, 
after  a  pause,  "  that  you'd  like  to  do 
everything  yourself  for  the  child  —  I 
mean  wash  him  and  lay  him  out,  and 
nil  that.  Yon  wouldn't  like  any  one 
else  to  touch  him  7  " 
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"Pd  like  to  see  who'd  dar'  lay  a 
finger  on  him  but  meself  I "  cried 
Honnie,  with  flashing  eyes. 

**yes,  yes — just  what  I  thought. 
But  see  now,  if  you  get  into  such  a 
state  as  this,  you  won't  be  able  to  do 
a  thing  for  biiu.  Calm  yourself,  like  a 
good  soul,  and  then  you  can  do  it  all 
yourself.  Mrs.  Mulhall  will  show  you 
where  to  find  what  you  want,  and  you 
can  lay  him  on  the  couch  in  the  little 
back  parlor.  Come,  Mrs.  Mulhall, 
bustle  about,  my  good  woman,  and  help 
Honnie,  and  then  you  can  go  to  your 
bed.  I  shall  be  up  and  about  for  a 
little  time  yet." 

Honnie  rose  from  her  knees,  and 
followed  the  housekeeper  meekly 
enough,  though  her  frame  was  still 
shaken  by  sobs,  and  now  and  then  a 
big  tear  splashed  down  on  Johnny's 
still  form. 

When  Doctor  Morris  entered  the 
back  parlor  an  hour  or  two  later,  he 
found  that  the  sorrowful  task  was  ac- 
complished, and  Honnie  was  alone 
with  her  child.  A  white  sheet  had 
been  thrown  over  the  sofa  on  which 
Johnny  lay,  his  little  limbs  looking 
strangely  long  as  they  were  thus  out- 
stretched, his  pretty  golden  hair  curling 
over  the  pillow,  his  long  eyelashes 
sweeping  his  waxen  cheeks,  and  hiding 
the  sweet  blue  eyes  that  would  no  more 
laugh  up  in  his  mother's  face.  No 
more  would  the  little  arms  thrill  her 
with  their  caresses ;  she  had  herself 
folded  theth'lacross  the  childish  breast, 
and  they  would  eliug  to  her  never 
again.  His  wet  clothes  had  been  re- 
moved, and  he  was  wrapped  in  one  of 
Mrs.  Mulhall's  big  white  aprons. 

«'  Wouldn't  his  little  shirt  look  bet- 
ter than  that  ?  "  asked  the  priest,  when 
he  had  knelt  for  a  moment  by  the  sofa, 
and  again  made  a  cross  on  the  child's 
forehead. 

*^  Sure,  his  shirt  was  in  dhreeps  with 
the  rain,"  answered  Honnie.  .  "He 
was  wringin'  wet  when  I  tuk  him  up 
in  me  arms  to  bring  him  to  ye,  and  the 
rain  was  pourin'  all  the  way." 

"  How  did  the  child  first  get  wet  ?  " 
said  Doctor  Morris.  "  Surely  you  were 
not  so  foolish  as  to  take  him  with  you 
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to  your  work?    He  must  have 
ailing  for  some  time,  I  suppose  7  " 

"  He  was,  yer  Riverence ;  at  laste 
this  couple  o'  days  he  hasn't  been  him- 
self—  seemed  to  have  an  impression 
on  his  chest,  and  didn't  care  to  ait. 
But  glory  be  to  Gro<l,  I  never  for  wan 
moment  thought  he  was  so  bad,  an' 
whin  I  went  to  me  work  this  momin' 
he  was  lyin'  in  bed  as  quiet  as  a  lamb." 

"  Did  he  get  up  and  go  out  of  the 
house,  then  ?  "  asked  the  priest.  *^  Or 
how  can  you  account  for  his  getting  so 
drenched  ? " 

**  1  dunno,"  said  Honnie.  "  Whin  I 
came  back  the  roof  was  off  o'  the 
house,  and  the  child  was  stretched 
across  the  doorstep " 

"  The  roof  off  the  house  I  "  echoed 
Doctor  Morris  in  amazement.  "  How 
in  the  world  did  that  happen,  woman  7 
Do  you  mean  to  say  the  sick  child  was 
lying  all  day  exposed  to  the  wind  and 
rain  ?  No  doubt  that  is  how  he  got 
his  death.  That  accounts  for  every- 
thing." 

Honnie,  whose  mind  had  been  too 
much  absorbed  in  the  crushing  misfor- 
tune which  had  befallen  her,  even  to 
ask  herself  how  it  had  come  about, 
started  at  the  old  man's  words,  and 
turned  pale. 

"  That's  how  he  got  his  death  I "  she 
repeated.  "Oh,  docther,  d'ye  think 
it  was  that  ?  "  Then  suddenly  starting 
to  her  feet  with  a  sort  of  shriek, 
"  What  tuk  the  roof  off  ?  Tell  me  that, 
docther  —  how  did  it  come  off  ?  " 

"How  can  I  tell,  my  poor  child? 
The  wind  may  have  blown  it  down." 

"No,"  returned  Honnie,  gazing  at 
him  fixedly,  "the  wind  hasn't  blown 
that  much,  an'  there  was  no  sign  of  it 
comin'  off  this  mornin'.  It's  clane 
gone,  docther,  on'y  the  rafters  left. 
What  happened  it  at  all  ?  " 

"Never  mind,"  said  the  doctor 
soothingly ;  "it  is  done,  and  don't 
trouble  your  mind  about  it  now.  Go 
down  on  your  knees,  you  poor  creature, 
and  ask  God  to  give  you  strength  to 
bear  this  terrible  cross  he  has  seen  fit 
to  send  you." 

Honnie  sank  upon  her  knees  at  his 
bidding,  but  her   lips  moved    not   in 
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prayer,  and  her  tears  were  suddenly 
dried  up.  She  gazed  at  the  child  with 
a  fixed  stoniuess  that  filled  the  old  wau 
with  appreheusiou. 

"Her  miud  is  going  —  and  no  won- 
der," said  Doctor  Morris  to  himself,  as 
he  at  last  withdrew  to  seek  a  few 
hours'  rest.  ^'Little  Johnny  was  all 
she  had  —  the  grief  will  drive  her  dis- 
tracted I " 

CHAPTER    in. 

As  soon  as  it  was  light  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  Honnie  rose  from  her 
post  hy  her  child's  couch,  and  let  her- 
self out  at  the  back  door,  running  —  al- 
most flying  —  in  the  direction  of  her  own 
cabin.  All  through  the  night  as  she 
had  crouched  on  ihe  floor  at  Johnny's 
feet,  the  priest's  words  had  been  ring- 
ing in  her  ears.  "  How  did  the  roof 
come  off  the  house  ?  No  doubt  that  is 
how  he  got  his  death."  Now  she 
would  herself  examine  the  spot,  and 
see  what  had  killed  her  Johnny.  As 
she  hastened  on  she  had  a  dim 
suspicion  of  foul  play,  which  was 
confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  her 
miserable  abode.  The  thatch  had  not 
been  blown  off,  but  systematically  re- 
moved piece  by  piece,  until  no  fraction 
of  it  remained.  Then  all  at  once  the 
truth  flashed  across  her  —  it  was  Bar- 
ney Mac  I  The  recollection  of  their 
dispute  returned  to  her  mind  —  Bar- 
ney's threat  with  reference  to  the  roof 
was  vividly  present  to  her  :  "  See  how 
ye'U  get  on  when  ye  haven't  it."  Yes, 
she  could  no  longer  doubt  it  —  he  was 
the  cause  of  her  child's  death.  The 
violence  of  her  emotion,  as  she  at  last 
realized  this,  is  beyond  description  — 
her  whole  frame  shook  with  passion, 
her  brain  reeled,  she  felt  for  a  moment 
or  two  as  if  she  must  die  from  the  in- 
tensity of  her  fury.  Johnny  might 
have  lived,  would  have  lived,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  that  man  —  his  own 
father's  kinsman.  To  poor  Honnie's 
disordered  brain  it  seemed  clear  that 
Barney  had  intentionally  destroyed  her 
child.  **  He  murthered  him,  the  black 
villain  1 "  she  muttered  between  her 
set  teeth,  while,  scarcely  knowing  what 
fthe  did,  she  set  off  again  as  fast  as  her 


shaking  limbs  would  carry  her  towards 
Barney's  house. 

The  farmer  himself  was  standing 
close  to  his  door,  and  turned  as  he 
heard  the  sound  of  Honnie's  rapid 
feet.  Seeing  who  it  was,  an  insolent 
smile  spread  over  his  face  ;  here  was 
his  enemy  driven  by  distress  to  sue  for 
pardon  I  The  wind  and  rain  had 
doubtless  brought  her  to  her  senses, 
and  she  had  come  to  own  her  fault  and 
throw  herself  upon  his  mercy  ;  but  he 
would  show  her  none  —  she  had  been 
ungrateful ;  he  would  be  pitiless. 

'*  Why,  yer  on  fut  airly  this  mornin', 
Honnie,"  he  cried  in  a  bantering  tone. 
*'  Didn't  ye  sleep  well,  thin  ?  Maybe 
'twas  too  warm  ye  were  ?  " 

At  the  malicious  tone  of  his  voice, 
the  triumph  in  his  face,  the  woman's 
last  vestige  of  self-control  deserted  her. 

''Ye  murtherin'  villain  —  it's  you 
that  killed  me  child  I  "  she  cried,  and 
of  a  sudden  sprang  upon  him  like  a 
fury,  the  impetus  stretching  him  full 
length  upon  the  ground.  The  passion 
within  her  giive  her  unnatui*al  strengih, 
and  for  a  moment  Barney  was  power- 
less in  the  grasp  of  the  muscular  brown 
fingers  that  clutched  his  throat.  Only 
for  a  moment,  however  ;  he  was  young 
and  active,  and  she  was  but  a  woman  ; 
so  after  a  short  but  severe  struggle  he 
shook  her  off,  and  regaining  his  feet, 
rushed  with  a  muttered  oath  into  his 
house,  shutting  and  bolting  the  door  to 
prevent  her  following  him.  His  pre- 
caution was  a  wise  one,  for  as  soon  as 
Honnie  rose  from  th^  ground,  she 
threw  herself  against  the  door,  scream- 
ing out  between  volleys  of  curses,  thai 
she  would  have  his  life,  she  would  1 
He  had  killed  her  Johnny,  and  she 
would  destroy  him  I 

Baffled  and  exhausted,  Honnie  at  last 
sank  on  the  threshold,  dashing  the 
drops  from  her  brow,  and  feverishly 
wondering  by  what  possible  means 
could  she  compass  her  revenge  —  for 
be  revenged  she  would,  if  she  lost  her 
life  in  bringing  it  about.  Barney's 
bolts  and  bars  had  withstood  even  her 
woman's  hate ;  besides,  if  she  did 
come  face  to  face  with  him,  had  he  not 
already  proved  himself  the  stronger  ? 
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Yet  not  for  one  moment  could  she  en- 
dure the  thought  of  her  enemy  going 
unpunished.  He  was  a  murderer  —  as 
truly  a  murderer  as  Long  Mike  who 
had  heen  hung  for  stahbing  his  cousin 
last  Michaelmas  ten  years.  All  at  once 
a  gleam  of  vindictive  triumph  shone  in 
Honnie's  eyes  ;  if  there  were  justice 
for  one  murderer,  there  should  be  jus- 
tice for  another.  Why  should  she  not 
give  Harney  into  the  hands  of  the 
police  ?  He  would  be  hung  assuredly, 
and  then  her  Johnny  would  be  avenged. 
'^  I  ought  to  have  thought  of  that  be- 
fore,'' she  said  to  herself  as  she  sprang 
to  her  feet ;  and  then,  without  casting 
another  look  at  the  door  behind  which 
Barney  had  entrenched  himself,  she 
ran  off  at  full  speed,  promising  heraelf 
that  she  would  not  pause  till  she  came 
to  the  police-station.  There  was  one 
about  dye  miles  from  Ballyslack,  and 
to  reach  it  she  must  pass  the  priest's 
house.  As  she  drew  near  the  latter, 
she  found  the  old  man  standing  at  the 
gate  anxiously  on  the  lookout  for  her, 
and  was  obliged  to  slacken  her  pace  in 
obedience  to  his  uplifted  hand. 

'*  Come  here,  child,  come  here,"  he 
said,  opening  the  gate  hastily,  and  mo- 
tioning to  her  to  enter.  '*  Where  have 
you  been,  and  why  have  you  left  your 
post  by  Johnny's  side  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yer  Rivereiice,  I  can't  come 
in  I  It's  mnrlhered  he  is,  an'  I'm  go- 
ing to  Miirlington  for  the  police." 

**  Murdered  ?  Nimsense,  woman  I 
The  poor  child  died  peacefully  here 
under  my  eyes,  and  there  was  not  even 
a  scratch  upon  him.  Calm  yourself, 
Honnie,  and  don't  let  this  trouble 
drive  you  out  of  your  mind." 

"Doclher,"  said  Honnie,  confront- 
ing him,  her  eyes  gleaming,  a  scarlet 
spot  on  each  brown  cheek,  but  speak- 
ing  with  an  attempt  at  calmness,  **  it's 
God's  tlirulh  I'm  tellin'  ye.  Barney 
Mac  —  my  curse  on  his  black  heart  I  — 
tore  the  roof  off  o'  me  house  yistenlay 
whin  I  was  away  at  me  work,  an'  the 
child  was  lyin'  with  the  wet  pourin'  on 
him,  and  the  win<l  blowin'  through 
him,  for  hours  maybe.  Sure,  it's  your- 
self tould  me  thnt  that  was  the  way  he 
come  be  his  death  —  do  ye  disremem- 


ber?  Last  evenin'  it  was,  whin  ye 
came  to  see  him  laid  out." 

Doctor  Morris,  who  had  at  first  really 
feared  that  the  poor  creature's  mind 
had  given  way  under  her  fearful  sor- 
row, was  impressed  by  the  solemnity  of 
her  manner.  She  was  sane  enough,, 
and  evidently  spoke  the  truth  ;  he, 
knew  Barney  sufficiently  well  to  believe 
him  quite  capable  of  the  deed  imputed 
to  him.  He  now  bitterly  regretted  his 
words  of  the  preceding  evening ;  he 
had  spoken  without  reflection,  but 
they  had  evidently  taken  a  strong  hold 
of  the  poor  mother's  mind. 

"  Come  in,  Honnie,  anyhow,"  he 
said  soothingly,  "and  we'll  talk  this 
over  after  you  have  had  a  cup  of  tea." 

'*  No,"  said  Honnie,  drawing  back, 
"no,  docther,  neither  bite  nor  sup 
shall  cross  me  lips  till  I've  sarved  that 
man  out  for  killin'  Johnny." 

"Tut,  tut,  sh,  sh,  shI"  said  the 
priest,  much  as  if  he  were  dealing  with 
a  troublesome  child.  "  You  don't  know 
what  you  are  saying  —  what  is  it  you 
want  to  do?  " 

"  I'm  going  to  the  police  at  Marling- 
ton,"  returned  Honnie  doggedly  ;  "  an' 
I'll  inform  on  Barney  Mac  for  mur- 
therin'  me  child,  an'  I'll  have  hhn 
hung,  so  I  will  I  " 

The  doctor  sighed.  How  was  he 
to  make  this  poor  creature  hear  rea- 
son? 

"Listen,  Honnie,"  he  said  gently. 
"You  know  Barney  didn't  kill  the 
child,  for  you  told  me  yourself  he  had 
been  ailing  for  some  days.  I  spoke 
hastily  last  night ;  ho  might  have  died, 
you  know,  even  if  the  roof  had  been 
left  alone.  Another  thing  is  that  Bar- 
ney most  probably  didn't  know  the 
little  fellow  was  ill.  It  was  a  hard 
thing  to  do  ;  but  I  don't  suppose  he 
foresaw  the  consequences " 

"He  did,"  interrupted  Honnie, 
clenching  her  fists,  "  he  did  —  bad 
luck  to  him  I  Sure,  it  was  to  pay 
me  out  for  jokin'  about  the  roof.  I 
tould  him  it  was  as  bad  as  none,  an'  he 
says,  says  he,  'See  how  you'll  git  on 
widout  it ; '  an'  he  went  and  kilt  the 
child." 

The  priest  sighed  again  more  heav- 
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ily.  This  was  a  terrible  business  in- 
deed I 

"  I'm  goin'  now,"  said  Honnie,  with 
ber  former  sullen  determination.  '^  I'll 
not  rest  while  he's  in  this  worrild." 

"My  poor  child,"  said  Doctor  Mor- 
ris, "  try  to  put  these  thou<|^hts  out 
of  your  head  ;  they  will  do  you  no 
good.  Even  if  Barney  were  punished, 
it  would  not  bring  back  Johnny,  and 
in  any  case  the  law  could  not  touch 
him." 

"What  I"  cried  Honnie,  "wasn't 
Mike  Andrew  hung  for  killin'  his 
cousin  —  a  crabby  ould  fellow  that  no 
one  had  a  good  word  for ;  and  is  Bar- 
ney to  git  nothin'  for  murtherin'  me 
angel  child  ?  " 

In  vain  Doctor  Morris  endeavored  to 
explain  the  wide  difference  between 
the  two  circumstances.  Honnie's  igno- 
rance was  so  dense,  her  prejudice  so 
strong,  her  passion  so  vehement,  that 
it  was  simply  waste  of  breath.  In  the 
«nd,  while  he  was  still  speaking,  she 
broke  away  from  him,  and  ran  along 
the  dusty  road  in  the  direction  of 
Marlington  with  inconceivable  speed. 
Doctor  Morris  stood  at  the  gate  till  she 
was  out  of  sight,  and  then  sorrowfully 
betook  himself  to  the  church,  as  it  was 
iilready  past  the  hour  at  which  he  habit- 
ually said  mass. 

About  noon  Doctor  Morris  was  called 
^way  to  a  remote  portion  of  his  parish 
to  see  a  sick  woman,  and  was  obliged 
to  leave  before  Honnie  had  returned. 
He  set  out  with  a  load  of  anxiety 
weighing  on  his  kindly  heart ;  he  knew 
not  what  she  might  do  in  his  absence. 
In  her  present  frame  of  mind,  she  was 
almost  capable  of  destroying  herself. 
However,  the  case  to  which  he  was 
summoned  was  urgent  and  he  dared 
not  delay. 

It  was  dusk  when  the  covered  car 
jolted  along  the  road  that  led  to  Bally- 
slack  ;  and  about  half-way  between 
Kyle  and  the  first-menlioned  village 
the  doctor  became  aware  that  some- 
thing unusual  was  going  on.  A  little 
crowd  had  collected  in  a  cornfield  be- 
side the  road,  pressing  round  some  one 
in  the  middle,  who  appeared  to  be  talk- 
ing vehemently. . 


"Paddy,  what's  that?"  cried  the 
priest  to  his  driver.  "What  is  going 
on  over  there  ?  " 

Faddy  tilted  back  his  bat  and  stood 
up  in  his  seat. 

"Troth,  I  can't  tell,  your  Biver- 
ence  ;  but  I'll  go  see  in  a  minute." 

And  throwing  the  reins  on  the 
horae's  back  he  sprang  down  from  the 
box,  and  was  over  the  hedge  before  his 
master  had  time  to  speak. 

He  came  back  more  slowly,  with  the 
remnan^-s  of  a  grin  on  his  face,  and 
Doctor  Morris  had  some  trouble  in  ex- 
tracting an  explanation  of  the  unusual 
commotion. 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  the  latter  rather 
impatiently,  "I  am  quite  aware  that 
there  is  a  crowd  there  ;  and  I  can  see 
for  myself  that  there  is  a  woman  in  the 
middle.     I  want  to  know  who  she  is." 

"  Ah,  sure,  there's  a  power  o'  women 
hereabouts  I "  returned  Paddy,  flicking 
his  boots  with  a  red  cotton  handker- 
chief. 

"  Now,  Paddy,  I  xoill  have  a  straight 
answer.  Tell  me,  ia  that  Honor 
Bowes  ?  " 

"  Is  it  Honor,  yer  Riverence  I  An' 
what  'ud  poor  Honor  be  doin'  here  ?  " 

"Come,"  said  Doctor  Morris,  "I'll 
go  and  see  for  myself;"  and  opening 
the  door  of  the  car  he  began  slowly  to 
descend. 

"  Wait  a  bit,  sir,  wait  a  bit  I  "  cried 
Paddy  eagerly  ;  "  I'll  have  another 
look  (standing  on  tip-toe,  and  peering 
over  the  hedge).  "Troth,  I  b'lieve  it 
is  Honnie  hei-self  —  the  ci-athur  !  " 

**  Paddy,"  said  the  old  man,  pausing 
on  the  step  to  look  reproachfully  at  his 
servant,  "  you  knew  that  all  the  time. 
Now  I  insist  on  hearing  what  is  gt>ing 
on — if  you  don't  tell  me  at  once  I 
shall  go  across  and  ask." 

"Sure,  it's  only  Honnie  talkin'  a  bit 
to  the  boys,"  said  Paddy,  "  tellln» 
them  about  her  th rouble,  poor  sowl  I  " 

"  I  hope  there's  no  mischief  brew- 
ing," said  Doctor  Morris  anxiously. 
"  Paddy,  as  your  priest  and  your  mas- 
ter I  order  you  to  tell  me  if  there  is." 

Paddy  promptly  denied  that  there 
was  anything  of  the  sort ;  on  bein,sr 
'  further  pressed  he  wavered  a  little,  and 
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finally,  noting  the  doctor^s  real  anxiety 
and  distress,  blurted  out :  — 

"  I  b'lieve  the  boys  is  goin'  to  give 
Barney  a  bit  of  a  baitin'  —  but  they'll 
murther  me  for  tellin'  on  them." 

"  Just  what  I  feared  I  "  exclaimed 
the  doctor,  hastily  descending  from  the 
step,  and  squeezing  himself  through 
the  hedge.  '*  This  must  be  stopped  at 
once  I  " 

Consternation  was  depicted  on  every 
face  at  his  approach,  for  the  ^'doc- 
ther"  had  never  been  known  to 
countenance  a  *'  shindy."  They  were 
unprepared  for  his  arrival,  moreover, 
not  having  perceived  his  car  behind  the 
hedge,  and  thinking  Paddy  had  come 
to  reconnoitre  on  his  own  account. 

"  Boys,"  said  Doctor  Morris  sternly, 
(they  were  all  boys  in  Ihat  neighbor- 
hood, with  the  exception  of  the  grand- 
fathers), ^'Whnt  is  all  this  about?  — 
what  are  you  plotting  here  ?  " 

A  dead  silence  ensued. 

"  I  have  reason  to  believe,"  pursued 
the  doctor,  glancing  round  through  his 
big  spectacles,  '^  that  there  is  an  attack 
to  be  made  on  Barney  McEvoy,  when 
or  where  I  do  not  know,  and  neither  do 
I  know  who  is  to  take  part  in  it.  But 
I  have  this  to  say  —  I  absolutely  forbid 
it.  There  is  not  one  here  who  is  not  a 
member  of  my  flock,  and  who  is  not, 
consequently,  bound  to  obey  me.  I 
have  been  your  priest  for  nearly 
fifty  yeara  ;  I  have  uplifted  my  voice 
amongst  you  day  after  day  and  week 
after  week  —  don't  tell  me,  boys,  that 
the  time  has  come  when  it  will  be 
raised  in  vuin  I  " 

Here  his  voice  shook  a  little,  and 
there  was  a  certain  pathos  in  his  glance 
as  it  wandered  from  one  to  the  other  of 
the  group  ;  but  his  appeal  did  not  re- 
ceive the  ready  response  he  expected. 
Irish  passions  are  not  always  to  be  con- 
trolled even  by  Irish  priests,  and  Hon- 
nie's  fiery  eloquence  had  stirred  her 
auditors  to  the  very  core.  One  or  two 
of  them  nearest  the  priest  muttered 
some  unintelligible  words,  shifting  un- 
easily from  one  foot  to  tlie  other  and 
carefully  avoiding  his  eye,  but  the  rest 
preserved  a  sullen  Mlence. 

"  Come,"  said  the  doctor,  "  I  know 


you  all  too  well  to  believe  that  you 
would  go  against  me  in  this.  Promise 
me  now,  one  and  all,  that  you  will 
give  up  the  idea  altogether  and  go 
home  peaceably." 

"Av  yez  do,"  cried  Honnie,  sud- 
denly stepping  forward  and  uplifting 
one  lean  brown  arm  threateningly, 
**  that  the  widda's  curse  may  rest  on 
yez  I  In  the  name  o'  God,  is  there  no 
justice  in  the  worrild?  Is  that  man  to 
'scape  scot-free  afther  desthroyin'  me 
child  ?  The  police  say  they'll  have 
nothin'  to  do  wid  him,  an'  are  yez  all 
goin'  to  turn  cowards  now,  an'  break 
yer  wureds  to  me?  Oh,  if  Go<l  'ud 
only  gi'  me  the  strength  meself  I 
wouldn't  trouble  wan  of  yez  I "  — gath- 
ering herself  up  like  a  tigress  ready  to 
spring. 

"  Don't  listen  to  her,  children,"  cried 
Doctor  Morris  eagerly.  *^  You  can  see 
for  yourselves  that  the  poor  creature  ia 
not  accountable  for  what  she  says. 
She  has  been  hardly  used,  no  doubt, 
but  it  was  God  himself  who  took  her 
child  from  her  —  God  himself.  Mind 
what  I  say.  Don't  do  her  the  injus- 
tice of  bringing  that  man's  blood  on 
her  poor  distracted  head  —  don't  let  her 
wild  words  be  the  cause  of  further 
evil." 

The  men  still  appeared  unconvinced, 
and  though  the  priest  continued  his 
exhortation  for  some  time,  he  was  by 
no  means  sure  of  having  gained  his 
end. 

**  Come  with  me  now,  Honnie,"  said 
Doctor  Morris,  taking  her  by  the  hand 
and  leading  her  as  if  she  were  a  child. 
**  You  nmst  be  tired  out ;  and  remem- 
ber, you've  left  little  Johnny  all  alone. 
Come  and  kneel  by  him  while  you  can, 
for  you  know,  child,  you  won't  have 
that  comfort  long." 

He  spoke  thus  with  the  intention  of 
diverting,  and,  if  possible,  softening 
her  mind,  but  his  words  had  the  con- 
trary effect. 

"  Comfort,  is  it  ?  "  she  cried,  pausing 
in  the  middle  of  the  field.  *^  Muslm 
it'll  be  small  comfort  to  look  upon  me 
child  dead  I  What  'ud  comfort  me" 
—  her  voice  rising  to  a  shriek  —  '* 'ud 
be  to  see  Barney  dead  and  cowld  ;  av  I 
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could  see  that,  doclher,  I'd  be  williti' 
to  die  ineself.  Oh  I  "  she  cried,  clasp- 
ing her  hands  with  indescribable  pas- 
sion, "  well  for  him  — well  for  him,  he 
has  no  fam'ly  I  If  he  had  a  child,  I'd 
sarve  it  as  he  sarved  Johnny  I  " 

The  doctor  gazed  at  her  in  intense 
sorrow  and  distress.  There  were  many 
things  he  could  have  said  to  her  ;  se- 
vere reprehensions  of  her  unchristian 
frame  of  mind,  holy  exhortations  to 
resignation  and  hope  in  the  hereafter 
—  but  of  what  use  would  it  be  to  speak 
thus  to  this  frenzied  creature,  eveiy 
fibre  of  whose  undisciplined  nature 
was  now  stirred  into  fierce  hatred  and 
passionate  craving  for  revenge  ? 

"  Let  us  go  on,"  he  said  gently  ;  "  we 
are  wasting  your  time  here  —  your  pre- 
cious time,  Honnie,  that  will  so  soon 
have  passed  away." 

He  thought  she  winced  at  his  words, 
and  as  she  followed  him  to  the  car,  a 
thought  struck  him  on  which  he  pon- 
dered during  their  homeward  drive. 
In  truth,  Honnie's  behavior  caused 
him  considerable  anxiety  and  distress. 
He  feared  her  infiuence  on  her  excit- 
able neighbors  and  kinsmen,  most  of 
whom  had  long  cherished  a  smoulder- 
ing dislike  to  Barney  which  Honnie's 
wrongs  had  now  fanned  into  active 
hatred.  The  doctor  knew  well  the 
meaning  of  ^'a  bit  of  a  baitin',"  and 
what  would  be  the  disastrous  results  of 
such  an  attack.  Now  and  then  during 
the  long  years  he  had  spent  amongst 
his  parishioners,  he  had  seen  unfortu- 
nate creatures  who  had  fallen  victims 
to  the  popular  wrath,  and  who  had 
been  blinded,  maimed,  half,  if  not 
quite,  killed  in  consequence.  He  had 
now  too  good  reason  to  fenr  that  such  a 
fate  was  in  store  for  Barney.  If  Hon- 
nie, in  her  present  frame  of  mind,  were 
let  loose  while  the  neighbors'  indigna- 
tion was  at  so  great  a  height,  mischief 
was  inevitable.  Yet  he  could  not  al- 
ways keep  guard  over  her. 

Taking  her  by  the  hand  when  they 
had  alighted  at  his  own  door,  he  led 
her  gently  to  the  chamber  of  death. 
There  lay  little  Johnny,  calm  and  smil- 
ing, a  few  white  flowers  here  and  there 
on  his  couch,  a  crucifix  in  his   folded 


hands.  Placing  his  own  on  Ronnie's 
shoulders,  the  priest  forced  her  on  her 
knees  beside  the  couch,  where  she 
formed  a  strong  contrast  —  poor,  way- 
ward, passion-worn  creature  —  to  the 
peace  around. 

"  Kneel  there,  Honnie,"  said  Doctor 
Morris  solemnly.  **  Look  on  your 
child  while  you  can,  take  him  in  your 
arms,  and  kiss  him,  and  caress  him 
while  you  may,  for  after  to-morrow 
you  will  be  parted  fromjiim  forever,  in 
this  world  and  the  next." 

Honnie  looked  up  at  him  with  star- 
tled eyes. 

''  What  do  j'ou  mane,  docther  ?  "  she 
said. 

"  Where  is  Johnny  now  ?  "  said  the 
priest,  replying  to  her  question  by  an- 
other. "I  mean  the  real  Johnny  — 
the  Johnny  that  loved  you,  that  looked 
at  you  out  of  these  eyes,  and  clung  to 
you  with  these  arms  —  where  is  he  ?  " 

"Sure,  you  have  no  call  to  ask  me 
that,"  returned  Honnie.  "You  know 
better  than  me." 

"Ay,"  said  Doctor  Morris,  "he  is 
with  God  —is  he  not?  With  the  God 
who  said  *  Thou  slmlt  not  kill,'  and 
'Vengeance  is  mine.'  One  day  you 
and  Johnny  will  stand  face  to  face 
once  more.  He  will  be  safe  in  the 
arms  of  his  God.  Honnie,  do  you 
think  you  will  be  beside  him  ?  " 

Honnie  caught  her  breath  with  a 
curious  gasping  sound,  but  answered 
nothing.  There  was  a  long  silence, 
broken  at  last  by  the  priest's  solemn 
voice, — 

"  I  tell  you,  woman,  that  the  mis- 
chief your  violent  words  may  cause 
will  come  between  you  and  your  child  ; 
every  drop  of  blood  that  is  shed  by 
your  desire  will  be  an  ocean  to  part  you 
from  him.  That  terrible  thirst  for 
revenge  which  is  consuming  you  will 
make  him  turn  from  you  with  horror. 
Ay,  mark  that,  Honnie  —  God  would 
not  allow  you  to  draw  near  your  inno- 
cent child  if  you  brought  about  the 
evil  you  are  planning ;  but  even  if  he 
did,  Johnny  himself  would  turn  from 
you  —  loathe  you,  despise  you " 

He  ceased  abruptly,  as  Honnie  with 
a  loud  shriek  flnng  herself  across  the 
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bed,  clasping  her  boy's  still  form,  and 
writhing  in  agony. 

Doctor  Morris  softly  withdrew,  hop- 
ing that  his  words  had  already  had 
effect,  and  that  the  proximity  to  her 
child  would  do  the  rest. 

In  the  morning  he  found  Honnie 
pale  and  subdued,  with  a  look  on  her 
worn  face  that  went  to  his  very  heart. 
He  stood  by  with  her  while  the  village 
carpenter  laid  Johnny  in  his  little 
coffin,  and  tears  sprang  to  his  eyes  as 
he  marked  her  closely  clasped  hands 
and  quivering  lips,  and  heard  the  low 
shuddering  moan  that  escaped  her 
when  all  was  ended. 

**  Honnie  "  he  whispered  earnestly, 
*'  it  remains  with  you  to  decide  whether 
you  will  meet  your  child  again,  or 
whether  you  have  parted  with  him 
forever." 

And  then  throwing  her  arms  wildly 
above  her  head,  Honnie  burst  into  a 
passion  of  tears. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

Towards  evening  the  poor  mother 
betook  hei-self  once  more  to  her  deso- 
late cabin.  Little  Johnny  had  been 
laid  in  his  last  resting-place,  and  for 
houi*s  she  had  crouched  by  the  tiny 
mound,  weeping  till  she  could  weep  no 
more. 

Now,  as  with  slow  steps  she  drew 
near  the  home  that  even  in  its  abject 
poverty  had  once  been  so  happy,  she 
felt  as  if  her  heart  would  break  in  very 
truth  under  its  load  of  misery. 

Her  eyes  fell  on  a  small  dark  object 
on  the  threshold,  and  she  picked  it 
up  and  pressed  it  to  her  bosom  while 
her  whole  frame  shook  with  sobs. 
Johnny's  cap  —  the  cap  which  she  had 
herself  fashioned  with  such  loving  un- 
skilful fingers,  and  which  she  had  been 
wont  to  place  with  so  much  pride  on 
his  golden  curls.  At  the  mere  sii^ht 
and  touch  of  it  the  wild  beast  within 
her  threatened  to  break  forlh  again. 

'*  Oh,  me  child  —  me  child  that  might 
have  lived  and  that  has  been  taken 
from  me  I " 

She  fell  on  her  knees,  battling  with 
herself  in  a  sort  of  terror.  The  priest's 
warning  was  still  fresh  in  her  ears,  and 


she  struggled  hard  to  control  herself, 
for  stronger  than  all  her  passion, 
stronger  even  than  her  grief,  was  her 
vivid  Irish  faith.  Revenge  would  have 
been  unquestionably  sweet  to  her,  but 
even  revenge  should  not  come  between 
her  and  Johnny  I 

The  battle  within  heraelf  was  so 
fierce  that  she  did  not  heed  the  sounds 
of  distant  tumult ;  crouching  on  the 
ground,  praying  as  best  she  knew  how, 
with  her  face  covered  by  her  shawl, 
she  did  not  mark  that  through  the  dusk 
a  man's  figure  was  flying  over  the 
bleak  landscape,  followed  by  some  fif- 
teen or  twenty  others  in  hot  pursuit. 

At  last  the  sound  of  footsteps  close 
to  her  cabin  made  her  start,  just  as 
Barney  McEvoy  stumbled  across  the 
threshold.  A  ghastly  object  he  looked, 
with  a  great  gash  on  his  pallid  face 
from  which  the  blood  trickled  fast,  his 
eyes  almost  starting  out  of  his  head, 
every  feature  convulsed  in  his  agony 
of  terror.  He  looked  wildly  round  the 
cabin  as  if  seeking  some  hiding-place, 
and  all  at  once  caught  sight  of  Honnie, 
who  slowly  rose  to  her  feet  and  stood 
confronting  him.  Seeing  her  he  gave 
himself  up  for  lost  —  how  could  he 
hope  for  mercy  from  his  bitterest 
enemy  ? 

Flinging  himself  on  his  knees,  he 
clasped  her  feet  in  his  slavish  fear  and 
despair. 

**For  God's  sake,  Honnie,  don't  — 
don't  give  me  up  to  them  I  They'll 
kill  me,  so  they  will  — an'  sure  I  didn't 
mean  to  hurt  the  child." 

Honnie  looked  at  him  stonily;  the 
pursuers  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  the 
splash  of  their  bare  feet  on  the  marshy 
ground  being  distinctly  heard. 

*'  Honnie,  hide  me  in  the  name  o' 
God  !  I  can  run  no  more.  For  pity's 
sake,  Honnie " 

His  voice  died  away  in  the  extremity 
of  his  terror,  for  he  could  see  no  sign 
of  relenting  in  her  face.  Then,  crawl- 
ing away  from  her  as  rapidly  as 
his  shaking  limbs  would  permit,  he 
squeezed  himself  under  the  bed  in  the 
corner,  pulling  down  the  sack-covering 
so  as  to  hide  himself  as  well  as  pos- 
sible, though  he  had  small  hope  of  his 
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retreat  being  updiscovered.  Of  course, 
he  told  himself  bitterly,  as  he  crouched 
against  the  wall,  of  course  Ronnie 
would  give  him  up  ^- had  she  not 
thirsted  for  his  blood,  and  was  it  to 
be  expected  that  when  the  longed-for 
revenge  was  actually  at  her  command 
she  would  forego  it  ?  In  her  place 
Barney  knew  he  would  not  have  spared 
his  enemy  ;  feebly  endeavoring  to  rally 
such  courage  as  he  possessed,  there- 
fore, he  prepared  to  meet  his  doom,  for 
he  hardly  expected  to  escape  with  his 
life.  In  another  moment  his  pursuers 
burst  through  the  doorway,  heavy 
sticks  in  their  hands,  their  faces  set  in 
stem  determination,  their  voices  raised 
in  eager  dispute. 

"  He  came  this  a' way." 

"  No,  he  didn't ;  sure  there's  no  sign 
of  him  here." 

*'  I  seen  him  runnin'  across  the 
field  I " 

All  at  once  Honnie's  voice  rose  above 
the  tumult. 

'*  Boys,  what  is  it  ye  want  ?  " 

"  Didn't  ye  see  him,  Honnie  ?  "  from 
the  foremost  of  the  band.  ^^  Didn't  ye 
see  Barney  ?  We  thought  he  came 
across  the  field  —  where  is  he  —  the 
villain  ?  We'll  make  him  rue  the  day 
he  was  the  death  o'  Johnny  when  we 
get  a'howlt  of  him." 

Honnie  stood  with  clasped  hands  and 
tightly  compressed  lips,  fiercely  strug- 
gling with  the  savage  instinct  that 
craved  for  her  enemy's  blood.  At  last 
she  spoke  again,  — 

"How  dar'  yez  be  comin'  here  to 
disturb  me  in  me  sorra  ?  Go  home, 
and  lave  me  to  think  of  me  child  in 
peace  I  " 

The  men  looked  at  her  in  astonish- 
ment, and  slowly  left  the  cabin  one  by 
one,  pausing  once  more  when  they  had 
crossed  the  threshold  to  consider  their 
next  step. 

"Didn't  he  come  here  thin,  Hon- 
nie?" asked  one  as  he  passed  her ; 
"  maybe  ye  didn't  see  him." 

**  I  was  here  all  the  time,"  she  an- 
swered. When  all  were  outside  the 
roofless  cabin,  she  stood  in  the  door- 
way, a  weird,  solemn  figure  in  the 
gathering  gloom. 


"  Go  home,"  she  said  commandingly. 
"  Go  home,  every  mother's  son  of  yez. 
Yez  heard  what  the  priest  said  yis- 
terda'  I  Go  home  thin,  an'  don't  dar^ 
to  bring  that  man's  blood  between  me 
an'  me  child  I  " 

Impressed  by  her  words  and  manner 
the  men  slowly  retired,  and  still  stand- 
ing with  uplifted  hand  she  watched 
them  till  the  last  form  had  disappeared 
behind  the  hedge,  the  last  voice  died 
away  in  the  distance.  Then  turning 
towards  the  interior  of  the  cabin  she 
called  Barney,  who  crept  out  from  his 
retreat  and  stood  before  her,  with  his 
face  still  ashy  pale,  and  his  limbs  sliak- 
ing  under  him. 

**  Barney  Mac,"  said  Honnie  slowly^ 
"  yer  life's  in  me  hands  I " 

"  I  know  that,"  he  returned  submis- 
sively ;  "but  —  but  ye  saved  me  Hon- 
nie." 

"  I  did  —  but  av'  I  was  to  give  wan 
call  even  now  ye'd  be  done  for  I  " 

Barney  looked  at  her  in  renewed 
alarm.  Was  she  playing  with  him  as  a 
cat  does  with  a  mouse,  and  had  she 
appeared  to  take  his  part  only  to  pro- 
long his  anguish  ? 

"  Barney,"  said  Honnie  solemnly,, 
"ye  were  the  death  o'  me  only  son — " 

"  Av  I  was  —  it  was  unknowust  I "  he 
cried  eagerly.  "  I  didn't  know  he  was 
sick,  Honnie  —  I  didn't  indeed  I  I 
niver  thought  to  do  him  harm." 

"Ye  were  the  death  of  him,  sa 
ye  were,"  she  repeated  in  the  same 
strange,  impressive  tones.  "He  was 
all  I  had  in  the  worrild  —  but  in  the 
name  o'  God  and  for  the  love  o'  me 
child's  sowl 1  forgive  ye  I  " 


From  The  Kattonal  Bertow. 
MB.    BALFOUR'S    "FOUNDATIONS    OF 
BELIEF." 

BY  BENJAMIN  KIDD. 

The  present  writer  undertook  ta 
review  Mr.  Balfour's  "  Foundations  of 
Belief  "  for  the  National  Review  before 
he  had  seen  it.  As  soon,  however,  as 
he  had  read  and  carefully  studied  it 
he  found  himself  in  no  small  difficulty. 
The  book  is  certainly,  in  more  senses 
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than  one,  a  remarkable  book.  It  is  not 
the  work  of  an  outsider ;  for  despite 
ils  modest  pretensions,  it  is  written  by 
one  well  versed  in  the  methods  and 
familiar  with  the  conclusions  of  philos- 
ophy, and  by  one  too,  who,  whatever 
may  be  said  of  his  views,  is,  on  the 
whole,  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  spirit  in 
which  the  best  work  has  always  been 
done  in  this  department  of  knowledge. 
Yet  with  these  methods  and  in  this 
spirit,  the  author  reaches  a  position 
from  which  he  does  not  hesitate  to  re- 
gard the  work  done  during  many  centu- 
ries of  European  thought  in  that  region 
of  higher  knowledge  that  we  call  phi- 
losophy as  for  the  most  part  nugatory 
and  obsolete,  a  position  from  which  he 
sees  the  whole  field  of  speculation, 
mined  indeed  for  truth  by  the  philoso- 
phers, but  mined  unsuccessfully,  and 
now  only  ^*  cumbered  with  the  dross 
and  lumber  of  their  abandoned  work- 
ings." The  principal  substantial  gain 
of  their  work  is  dismissed  by  him  in  a 
single  sentence ;  it  consists  merely  in 
that  which  they  have  done  towards 
creating  and  perfecting  the  terminology 
by  which  the  difficulties  still  before  us 
can  be  stated. 

To  adequately  review  the  work  of  a 
writer  who  feels  himself  thus  able  to 
view  the  many  systems  of  philosophy, 
down  to  the  latest  phase  of  Neo- 
Hegelinnism  in  England,  in  somewhat 
the  samo  spirit  as  that  in  which  the 
student  of  life  regards  the  monstrous 
extinct  forms  of  earlier  periods  — 
forms  produced  indeed  by  life  but  des- 
tined to  form  no  links  in  the  direct 
chain  through  which  it  has  descended 
to  later  times — would  in  any  case  re- 
quire special  qualifications.  The  difii- 
culty  which  presented  itself  at  the 
outset  was,  therefore,  no  ordinary  one. 
Nevertheless,  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  it  was  only  one  of  two.  For  on 
closely  examining  the  book  the  present 
writer  could  not  fail  to  observe  what  a 
powerful  reinforcement  the  argument, 
if  accepted  as  sound,  must  constitute 
of  a  position  which  he  had  himself 
recently  discussed  in  public,  and  which 
he  had  reached  from  quile  a  different 
point  of  approach.    What,  therefore, 


was  to  be  done  ?  To  have  to  pose  as 
critic  of  such  a  book,  and  in  so  doing- 
hail  it  as  a  supplement  to  one's  own 
view,  is  a  position  in  which  no  one 
would  elect  to  be  placed.  Yet  if  the 
writer  is  to  keep  faith  and  usefully 
speak  his  mind  about  the  book,  he  does 
not  see  any  other  way  than  by,  in  some 
measure,  discussing  it  in  explanation 
of  a  position  he  has  himself  endeav- 
ored to  define  elsewhere.*  Whatever 
objection  the  reader  may  find  to  urge 
against  such  a  course  his  pardon  is, 
therefore,  asked  in  advance  ;  it  seems 
the  only  possible  one  in  the  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  Balfour's  book  has  been  de- 
scribed as  entirely  negative  in  its  con> 
elusions.  This  is  no  doubt  in  a  sense 
true.  But  it  will  not  improbably  be 
seen,  as  time  goes  on,  that  it  consti- 
tutes a  most  important  addition  to  a 
body  of  very  positive  doctrine,  towards 
the  acceptance  of  which  our  times  ap- 
pear to  be  slowly  ripening.  This  body 
of  doctrine  is  itself  nothing  more  or  less 
than  the  direct  product  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  the  Darwinian 
conception  of  evolution  to  human  soci- 
ety. Its  import,  both  for  philosophy 
and  the  social  sciences  generally,  can 
hardly  be  fitly  described  by  any  other 
word  than  revolutionary.  But  the  re- 
markable feature  about  it  is  that  it  is 
revolutionary  in  quite  the  opposite 
sense  to  that  at  first  imagined  by  either 
the  friends  or  the  opponents  of  the 
Darwinian  hypothesis. 

For  the  past  few  decades  no  observ- 
ant person  can  have  failed  to-  notice 
that  many  of  the  leading  minds  of  our 
Western  civilization,  and  more  particu- 
larly those  which  have  followed  the 
course  of  that  great  expansion  of 
thought  which  the  second  half  of  our 
century  has  witnessed,  have  moved  in 
the  shadow  of  a  single  idea.  It  seems 
to  have  been  more  or  less  uncon- 
sciously accepted  as  true  that  the  Dar- 
winian hypothesis  had  placed  the  final 
coping-stone  on  the  scheme  of  rational- 
istic interpretation  of  the  universe,  and 
in    particular  of   human    history    and 
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human  affairs.  The  peculiar  and  ex- 
traordinary feature  of  the  ouUook  at 
the  end  of  the  century  is,  however,  if 
the  writer  does  not  altogether  misread 
it,  that  it  is  already  beginning  to  ap- 
pear that  the  principal  result  of.  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  Dar- 
winian science  to  human  affaii*s  must 
be,  not  the  rationalistic  interpretation 
of  the  scheme  of  development  at  work 
in  the  world,  but  the  final  deposition  of 
reason  from  the  central  place  we  had 
come  to  assume  that  it  occupied  in  the 
process  of  evolution  the  race  is  under- 
going. It  is  not  indeed  that  reason  is 
to  be  simply  discredited  ;  it  is  rather 
that  il  must,  with  no  uncertain  voice, 
be  relegated  to  an  inferior  and  subor- 
dinate function.  The  powers  which 
are  apparently  destined  to  emerge  from 
the  scrutiny  of  our  time  reinvested 
with  all  the  authority  of  science  as  the 
large,  integrating,  ever-enduring  factors 
in  human  evolution  are,  strange  to  say, 
none  other  than  those  which  this  scru- 
tiny was  for  a  time  supposed  to  have 
finally  discredited.  Rationalism  has 
appealed  to  the  Ceesar  of  modern  evo- 
lutionaiy  science.  It  is  from  that 
Caesar  the  verdict  comes,  a  verdict  ap- 
parently destined  to  prove  as  subver- 
sive of  a  position  too  hastily  assumed 
as  any  that  the  theologians  in  the  mo- 
ments of  their  highest  hopes  have  ven- 
tured to  predict. 

To  those  who,  from  the  side  of  nat- 
ural science,  have  already  caught  a 
view,  however  imperfect,  of  the  vast 
import  of  the  revolution  in  thought 
with  which  we  are  threatened,  Mr. 
Balfour's  book  has  a  significance  far 
wider  than  any  which  would  attach  to 
the  work  of  a  man  who,  at  the  present 
time,  should  merely  propose  to  add  an- 
other system  to  the  many  with  which 
the  philosophers  have  already  strewn 
the  course  of  thought.  It  is  the  first 
clear  and  consistent  note  from  the  re- 
gion of  philosophy  which  marks  that 
the  keener  intellects  on  that  side  have 
also  begun  to  distinguish  the  nature 
and  the  proportions  of  the  impending 
change.  Let  us  see  if  we  can,  in  a 
short  article  of  this  kind,  get  to  the 
heart  of  what  Mr.  Balfour  has  to  say. 


To  those  whose  lot  it  may  have  been 
to  wade  through  more  than  one  system 
of  philosophy,  there  is  a  feature  of  the 
book  before  us  which  will,  at  a  very 
early  stage,  engage  attention.  The 
great  weakness  of  modern  philosophy 
to  many  of  us  seems  to  consist  in  this  : 
If  we  exclude  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's 
synthetic  system — in  which  unfortu- 
nately the  most  important  element  in 
the  synthesis  has  been  left  out  —  there 
has,  so  far  reached  it  no  clear  message 
from  that  new  world  of  ideas  which 
modern  evolutionary  science  has  opened 
up.  Many  of  the  younger  men,  it  is 
true,  perceiving  from  what  quarter 
light  is  likely  to  come  in  future,  have 
begun  to  turn  their  faces  towards  the 
rising  sun.  But  with  the  older  and  the 
real  leaders  of  thought  this  has  not 
been  so  ;  they  still  live  in  the  world  of 
Kant  and  Hegel,  and,  however  much 
they  may  temporize  with  the  spiiit  of 
the  new  era,  their  minds  have,  so  far, 
received  no  real  impetus  from  the  new 
knowledge.  The  distinguishing  fea- 
ture of  this  book  is  that  it  appears  to 
be  illuminated  throughout  from  a  new 
source.  It  is  really  the  first  serious 
contribution  to  philosophy  in  England 
which  is  the  work  of  a  man  in  touch 
with  modern  science,  and  who  pos- 
sesses a  grasp  of  the  principles  with 
which  that  science  is  working.  It  Is 
in  applying  this  knowledge  to  the  world 
of  ideas  in  which  Kant  and  Hegel 
lived,  and  in  which  the  philosophy  of 
our  time  still  moves,  that  the  author 
breaks  new  ground.  This  is  the  source 
of  that  sense  of  power  and  grasp 
which  the  book  conveys  to  the  reader. 

Independent  of  artificial  divisions 
into  chapters  and  sections,  it  seems  to 
fall  naturally  into  three  parts.  Tlie 
first  part  is  strong  with  a  strength 
which  is  rare  in  a  work  of  this  kind. 
Every  reader  possessing  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject  will  feel  this  for 
himself.  The  middle  of  the  book 
seems  to  be  written  in  a  different  vein, 
but  it  is  also  strong.  It  is  in  the  con- 
cluding chapters,  where  Mr.  Balfour 
attempts  to  be  constructive,  that  the 
argument  is  probably  weakest.  Mr. 
Balfour  appears  to  the  writer  to  have 
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exhausted  his  message  in  proving  that 
according  to  rationalism  itself  the  evo- 
lution of  society  on  rationalistic  lines 
is  impossihle.  The  attempt  towards 
the  end  of  the  book  to  build  a  kind  of 
rationalistic  bridge  from  the  rational  to 
the  ultra-rational  will  no  doubt  receive 
a  good  deal  of  attention.  But  it  is 
probably  destined  to  go  the  way  of  all 
similar  briilges  in  the  past.  The  real 
signiticance  of  the  work  Mr.  Balfour 
has  doiie  would  appear  indeed  to  con- 
sist in  the  place  it  will  occupy  as  part 
of  the  proof  that  there  can  never  exist 
any  real  foundations  upon  which  to 
constinict  such  a  bridge.  It  will  be 
well,  perhaps,  to  consider  each  part  of 
the  book  separately. 

The  nature  of  the  work  which  Mr. 
Balfour  sets  himself  to  accomplish  in 
the  first  part  of  the  book  may  be 
readily  understood.  Accepting  the  con- 
clusions of  Darwinian  science,  as  in- 
terpreted by  rationalism  (or,  as  Mr. 
Balfour  prefers  to  call  it,  naturalism), 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  moral  senti- 
ments, he  proceeds  to  show  that,  for 
all  that  large  class  of  obligations  which 
every  school  of  ethics  has  agreed  to 
consider  in  the  light  of  duties,  there 
remains  not  the  semblance  of  a  sanc- 
tion binding  on  the  emancipated  intel- 
lect. The  present  writer  has  rarely 
read  an  argument  which  seemed  to  him 
so  effectively  delivered.  There  is  no 
suggestion  of  the  method  of  the  reli- 
gious apologist.  There  is  no  question- 
begging.  The  author  understands  the 
position  of  naturalism  so  well,  and 
accepts  it,  for  purposes  of  his  argu- 
ment, so  completely,  that  he  had  the 
singular  experience,  when  the  first 
chapter  of  the  book  appeared  in  de- 
tached form  in  the  International  Jour- 
nal of  Ethics  for  July  last,  of  being 
denounced  on  the  strength  of  it  as  a 
convinced  Atheist.  It  is  all  argument, 
the  drift  and  force  of  which  will  prob- 
ably come  more  readily  home  to  the 
scientifically  trained  mind  than  to  any 
other.  The  work  is  so  thoroughly  done 
that,  if  the  writer  is  not  greatly  mis- 
taken, there  is  revealed  in  it  a  depth 
and  meaning,  which  will  eventually 
reach  n  much  wider  circle  than  that  for 


which  the  book  is  written.  It  contains 
a  suggestion  of  unexplored  de])lhs  of 
naturalism  in  real  life  into  whicli  gen- 
ius in  the  poet  or  novelist  may  yet  drop 
a  plummet  of  its  own. 

What,  asks  Mr.  Balfour,  arc  these 
moral  sentiments  for  which  so  higli  a 
place  is  claimed?  According  to  the 
naturalistic  account  of  their  origin,  we 
have  no  sanction  for  thus  placing  them 
on  a  pinnacle  by  themselves.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  biology  they  must 
be  regarded  as  on  the  same  plane  with 
the  most  disgusting  contrivances,  the 
coarsest  appetites,  the  most  calculating 
selfishness.  No  essential  distii;ction 
can  be  made  between  these  latter  and 
even  the  august  sentiments  wliich 
cling  to  the  ideas  of  duty^  Thej  are 
all,  when  we  come  to  understand  the 
scheme  of  evolution,  nothing  more 
than  '*  devices  of  Nature  to  trick  us 
into  the  performance  of  Altruistic 
actions."  The  emancipated  mind  has 
only  to  follow  the  matter  out  to  dis- 
cover that  the  explanation  of  the  in- 
consistent attempt  which  the  world 
makes  to  ennoble  the  moral  or  altru- 
istic sentiments  is  very  simple.  The 
fact  is  that  they  have  a  more  precari- 
ous hold  upon  us  than  the  others.  In 
the  struggle  for  existence  they  are  an 
advantage,  not  to  the  individual,  but 
to  that  product  of  a  later  growth  which 
we  call  society.  And  so  Nature  fur- 
thers her  end  by  playing  upon  us  the 
additional  trick  of  leading  us  to  regard 
the  moral  sentiments  with  a  kind  of 
admiration  which  can  claim  no  respect 
from  the  discriminating  mind. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  if 
the  analysis  is  carried  further,  if  the 
view  is  extended  beyond  our  selfish 
desires  and  advantages,  firmer  gnmnd 
will  be  found.  Nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  perfection  and  felicity  of  the 
whole  sentient  creation  may  be  set  up 
as  the  object  prescribed  by  morality. 
But  it  has  become  an  object  admittedly 
beyond  our  reach.  Nay,  the  very  idea 
is  ludicrous  in  the  light  of  the  natu- 
ralistic hypothesis.  It  is  the  same  if 
we  turn  elsewhere.  Do  we  give  up 
the  individual  ?  Do  we  give  up  the 
universal  ?    Do  we   restrict  the  view 
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to  tlie  race  itself,  and,  like  some  niod- 
eru  elkioal  guides,  extend  it  beyond 
the  family,  the  tribe,  the  nation,  till  it 
embraces  humanity  ?  What  then  ? 
Only  the  same  answer  thrust  back 
upon  the  questioner  in  a  passage,  the 
echoes  of  which  will  linger  in  the 
pages  of  Englisli  literature. 

Man,  80  far  as  natural  science  by  itself  is 
able  to  teach  us,  is  no  longer  the  final 
cause  of  the  universe,  the  heaven-descended 
heir  of  all  the  ages.  His  very  existence  is 
an  accident,  his  story  a  brief  and  transitory 
episode  in  the  life  of  one  of  the  meanest  of 
the  planets.  Of  the  combination  of  causes 
which  first  converted  a  dead  organic  com- 
I)ound  into  the  living  progenitors  of  hu- 
manity, science,  indeed,  as  yet  knows 
nothing.  It  is  enough  that  from  such 
beginnings  famine,  disease,  and  mutual 
slaughter,  fit  nurses  of  the  future  lords  of 
creation,  have  gradually  evolved,  after  infi- 
nite travail,  a  race  with  conscience  enough 
to  feel  that  it  is  vile,  and  intelligence 
enough  to  know  that  it  is  insignificant. 
We  survey  the  past,  and  see  that  its  his- 
tory is  of  blood  and  tears,  of  helpless 
blundering,  of  wild  revolt,  of  stupid  acqui- 
escence, of  empty  aspirations.  We  sound 
the  future,  and  learn  that  after  a  period, 
long  compared  with  individual  life,  but 
short  indeed,  compared  with  the  divisions 
of  time  open  to  our  investigation,  the  en- 
ergies of  our  system  will  decay,  the  glory 
of  the  sun  will  be  dimmed,  and  the  earth, 
tideless  and  Inert,  will  no  longer  tolerate 
the  race  which  has  for  a  moment  disturbed 
its  solitude.  Man  will  go  down  into  the 
pit,  and  all  his  thoughts  will  perish.  The 
uneasy  consciousness,  which  in  this  ob- 
scure comer  has  for  a  brief  space  broken 
the  contented  silence  of  the  universe,  will 
be  at  rest.  Matter  will  know  Itself  no 
longer.  ** Imperishable  monuments**  and 
*^  immortal  *'  deeds,  death  itself,  and  love 
stronger  than  death,  will  be  as  though  they 
had  never  been.  Nor  will  an3rthlng  that  is 
be  better  or  be  worse  for  all  that  the  labor, 
genius,  devotion,  and  suffering  of  man 
have  striven  through  countless  generations 
to  effect. 

Nor,  when  Mr.  Balfour  turns  from 
the  moral  feelings  to  the  sesthetic  sen- 
timents does  he  find  anything  therein 
which,  on  the  naturalistic  hypothesis, 
can  claim  to  give  any  permanent  dig- 
nity to  life  or  value  to  effort.  What 
are  these  <esthetic  sentiments  ?    *^  Mere 


bye-products  of  the  great  machinery  by 
which  organic  life  is  varied  and  sus- 
tained." Who  are  those  who  claim  to 
be  their  exponents  ?  "  Poets  and  art- 
ists have  been  wont  to  consider  them- 
selves, and  to  be  considered  by  otiiers, 
as  prophet5t  and  seers,  the  revealers 
under  sensuous  forms  of  hidden  mys- 
teries, the  symbolic  preachers  of 
eternal  truths.  All  this  is,  of  course, 
on  the  naturalistic  theory,  very  absurd. 
They  minister,  no  doubt,  with  success 
to  some  phase,  usually  a  very  transi- 
tory phase,  of  public  taste  ;  but  they 
have  no  mysteries  to  reveal,  and  what 
they  tell  us  though  it  may  be  very 
agreeable,  is  seldom  true,  and  never 
important."  The  endless  controver- 
sies which  crowd  our  literature  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  beautiful 
have  no  significance.  Nor  have  the 
mutations  in  the  character  of  esthetic 
products,  from  which  they  arrive,  any 
importance.  *^  There  is  no  evidence 
that  these  changes  constitute  stages  in 
any  process  of  gradual  approximation 
to  an  unchanging  standard.  They  arc 
not  born  of  any  strivings  after  some 
ideal  archetype."  The  cult  of  beauty, 
like  the  cult  of  morality,  goes  down 
alive  into  the  pit.  The  naturalistic 
hypothesis  has  swallowed  it  up.  Its 
high  priests  are  degraded  from  a  dig- 
nity to  which  they  have  no  claim  ;  they 
have  become  the  mere  time-servers  of 
an  ignoble  creed,  the  ringers  of  the 
sensuous  changes  on  the  far-off  echoes 
of  ancestral  lusts  and  utilities. 

No  one  who  has  closely  followed  the 
development  of  thought  in  our  time, 
no  one  who  has  caught  the  import  of 
the  larger  knowledge  towards  which 
we  are  travelling,  can  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  insight  displayed  in 
these  chaptera.  The  argument  is  de- 
livered in  the  style  which  is  most  effec- 
tive for  the  work  to  be  done.  It  is 
almost  gladiatorial  in  manner.  It  is 
without  reproach,  without  remorse, 
without  sentiment.  It  is  simply  di- 
rected straight  at  the  opponent's  case. 
Professor  Huxley,  in  his  Romanes 
lecture  delivered  at  Oxford  in  1893, 
unconsciously  revealed  to  us  in  a  strik* 
ing  light  the  absurdity  of  the  natural- 
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Istic  position.  Mr.  Balfour  exposes  it 
iu  its  gauut  crudity.  Professor  Hux- 
ley, after  a  lifetime  speut  in  expound- 
ing the  naturalistic  hypothesis,  found 
himself  driven  to  try  to  reconcile  the 
irreconcilable  by  surrendering  his  own 
Urst  principles,  in  representing  the 
ethical  man  as  the  arrester  and  sus- 
pender of  the  cosmic  process,  instead 
•ot  (as  a  necessity  of  his  own  hypoth- 
esis) its  most  perfect  and  harmonious 
product.  Mr.  Balfour  sweeps  the  whole 
hypothesis  away,  a  suicidal  heap  of 
•discredited  incongruities. 

The  writer  has  followed  the  argu- 
ment so  far  with  entire  assent ;  it 
•expands  and  verifies,  though  by  a  dif- 
ferent mode  of  approach,  the  position 
he  has  himself  taken  up,  namely,  that 
the  principal  result  of  the  revolution 
which  began  with  Darwin,  must  be  to 
-establish  as  an  accepted  commonplace 
-of  science  the  conclusion  that  no  sanc- 
tion can  ever  be  found  in  human  rea- 
son for  submitting  to  the  process  of 
-evolution  with  which  the  cause  of  prog- 
ress is  bound  up.  Mr.  Balfour  in  these 
•chapters,  has  practically  reached  the 
write r^s  conclusion  that  ^^  if  man  holds 
this  world  to  be  a  mere  sequence  of 
materialistic  cause  and  effect,  and  if  ho 
possesses  the  power  (as  he  does)  to 
-suspend  this  process  or  to  escape  its 
effects,  it  follows  with  almost  the  co- 
gency of  mathematical  demonstration 
that  his  own  reason  can  never  supply 
him  with  any  effective  sanction  for 
submitting  to  it.*  Nay,  more,  from 
the  side  of  philosoph}''  Mr.  Balfour  has 
taken  no  small  step  towards  verifying 
his  recent  prediction  that  *'  it  will  prob- 
-ably  bo  seen  at  no  distant  date  that  all 
the  efforts  of  philosophy,  hitherto,  to 
discover  such  a  sanction  must  eventu- 
ally be  placed  in  the  same  category 
with  the  attempt  to  discover  the  prin- 
<;iple  of  perpetual  motion.  For  the 
one  task  is  rendered  by  ultimate  natu- 
ral conditions  just  as  inherently  im- 
possible of  accomplishment  as  the 
other."  « 

It  in  at  this  point  that  we  reach  what 

*  Social  Evolation,  Nineteenth  Centwry^  Febm- 
.mry,  1895. 
sibid. 


is  perhaps  the  first  weakness  in  the 
book.  Having,  on  the  naturalistic 
hypothesis,  disposed  of  morality  and 
the  sentiments  associated  with  beauty, 
Mr.  Balfour  proceeds,  in  the  same 
light,  to  discuss  the  claims  of  reason 
itself.  This  is  done  in  a  series  of 
chapters,  ranging  from  Chapter  III.  of 
Part  I.  to  Chapter  II.  of  Part  III. 
That  the  book  itself  had  been  the 
product  of  a  period  of  transition  in 
thought,  probably  no  one  who  would 
read  these  chaptei*Sj  and  notice  their 
relation  both  to  each  other  and  to  the 
author's  own  conclusions  towards  the 
end  of  the  book,  could  for  a  moment 
doubt.  The  inconsistency,  for  instance, 
between  Mr.  Balfour's  final  conclusions 
and  his  attack  in  one  of  these  chapters 
on  that  phase  of  idealism  which  the 
late  Mr.  T.  H.  Green  represented  in 
England,  and  which  the  present  master 
of  Balliol  has  further  developed,  is  so 
evident  that  it  can  hardly  escape  no- 
tice. Mr.  Balfour  has,  it  will  be  said, 
taken  the  edge  off  such  criticism  by 
admitting  his  own  conclusions  to  be 
merely  provisional.  This  is  in  a  sense 
true,  and  he  is  fully  entitled  to  urge 
such  a  justification.  Nevertheless,  his 
impeachment  of  reason  in  these  chap- 
ters, which  would  otherwise  remain  an 
exceptionally  strong  and  effective  argu- 
ment (into  which  the  criticism  of  ideal- 
ism is  fitted  in  its  natural  place),  is,  in 
the  writer's  opinion,  seriously  weak- 
ened by  the  arrangement  of  the  chap- 
ter's themselves  and  by  the  consequent 
confusion  of  the  main  train  of  thought. 
For  what,  in  natural  sequence,  is 
Mr.  Balfour's  next  position  —  having 
disposed  of  the  claims  of  naturalism  to 
supply  any  sanction  binding  on  reason 
for  submitting  to  the  demands  which 
society  makes  on  the  individual  ? 
Surely,  it  is  to  show,  as  he  does  show 
effectively,  although  in  later  chapters, 
that,  as  a  matter  of  unquestioned  fact, 
reason  does  not  now  provide,  and  never 
has  provided,  the  forces  which  hold 
society  together  and  which  make  for 
the  progress  of  the  world.  After  which 
it  would  remain  to  show,  as  Mr.  Bal- 
four does  also  show,  althouirh  in  earlier 
chapters,  how  supremely  absurd  It  is  to 
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expect  HDyihing  of  the  kind  from  rca- 
sou,  and  more  speciully  to  elevate  it  to 
the  podilioii  it  is  commouly  assumed  to 
occupy.  For  it  is,  ou  the  naturalistic 
8howin<r,  a  facully  dependent  on  senses 
capable  of  receiving  but  one  of  a  pos- 
sible million  explanations  of  phenom- 
ena, a  facully  by  which  we  can  never 
hope  to  attain  to  any  trustworthy 
knowledge  of  phenomena  at  all,  a 
faculty  evolved  not  for  purposes  of 
philosophicid  researcli,  or  for  enabling 
UH  to  undui-sland  an  infinite  univei*se, 
but  for  the  ludicrously  disproportionate 
end  (»f  furthering  our  individual  chances 
of  survival  in  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence. It  is  possible  that,  had  Mr. 
Balfour  laid  his  courses  in  this  order, 
the  structure  upon  which  he  erects  his 
provisional  conclusions  would  be  belter 
prepared  to  receive  them.  Yet  this  is 
no  serious  criticism.  The  work,  in 
whatever  order  it  follows,  has  still 
been  done  in  the  book. 

Outside  of  Part  I.,  the  most  impor- 
tant chapters  in  the  book  are  the  two 
headed  ''Causes  of  Experience"  and 
"  Authority  and  Reason."  In  these 
chapters  Mr.  Balfour  discusses  the  in- 
fiucnce,  and  the  real  predominance,  in 
society  of  forces  other  than  reason, 
wiiich  mould  and  coerce  the  jirevailing 
opinion  of  the  time.  These  forces  may 
be  said  to  be  grouped  together  under 
the  liead  of  autliorhy,  which  he  defines 
as  contrasted  with  reason  and  as  stand- 
ins;  for  "that  group  of  non-rational 
cauHi's  —  moral,  social,  and  educational 
—  which  produces  its  results  by  psychic 
processes  other  than  reasoning"  (p. 
219).  Mr.  Balfour,  in  fact,  boldly  puts 
fiociety  on  an  ultra-rational  basis,  and 
th«»  idea  he  works  out  is  practically  the 
same  as  that  which  the  writer  lias  de- 
veloped in  **  Social  Evolution,"  namely, 
that  in  Imnian  liistory  the  factors 
which  have  shaped  the  course  of  evolu- 
tion have  been  the  infiuences  devel- 
oped within  tlie  great  social  systems 
founded  on  forms  of  belief  providing 
ultra-rational  sanctions  for  conduct. 
Mr.  Balfour  descril)es  the  influences 
under  the  common  head  of  "  Author- 
ity ; "  the  sociad  system  founded  on  a 
form  of  ultra-rational  belief  becomes 


his  "Psychological  Climate."  To 
really  understand  these  chapters,  as 
they  will  probably  be  understood  at  a 
later  time,  the  philosophical  student 
will  have  to  gather  up  many  of  the 
loose  threads  in  the.  preceding  chap- 
ters.  For  instance,  he  will  have  lo 
realize  the  significance  of  that  un- 
doubted historical  fact  to  which  Mr. 
Balfour  draws  early  attention  in  the 
book,  namely,  that  the  systems  of  phi- 
losophy which  the  human  mind  ha» 
from  time  to  time  produced  have  really 
constituted  no  important  element  in 
determining  the  character  of  the  peri- 
ods in  which  they  flourished.  He  will 
have  to  grasp  also  the  profound  sig- 
nificance of  another  fact  which  Mr. 
Balfour  brings  out,  namely,  that  phi- 
losophy itself  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  the  expression  of  the  desire  of 
mankind  to  bring  what  it  already  be- 
lieves and  acts  upon  (and  what  it  wil« 
in  any  case  continue  to  believe  and  act- 
upon)  into  harmony  with  its  specula- 
tive reason. 

The  writer  can  only  follow  the  train 
of  thought  developed  in  this  part  of  the 
book  with  assent.  Facts  and  tenden- 
cies, the  meaning  of  which  has  been 
for  long  entirely  overlooked,  are  inter- 
preted with  a  clearness  which  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  The  enormous 
influence  of  the  moods  of  thought 
developed  in  these  "  psychological  cli- 
mates," the  manner  in  which  the  de- 
velopment of  opinion  is  controlled,  and 
in  which  reason  itself,  while  imagining 
itself  free,  is  unconsciously  coerced^ 
the  parasitic  life  within  these  systems 
of  those  who  imagine  they  draw  their 
Hpiriiual  nourishment  from  rational- 
ism (this  part  of  the  argument  appears 
to  be  out  of  its  place),  are  all  discussed 
with  a  directness  and  insight  which 
invigorates  the  reader.  That  we 
should  consider  that  reason,  and  reason 
only,  can  be  safely  permitted  to  mould 
the  convictions  of  mankind  ;  that  we 
should  be  of  opinion  that  by  its  inward 
counsels  alone,  beings,  who  boast  that 
they  are  rational,  should  submit  to  be 
controlled,  is  an  attitude  of  mind  which 
the  whole  history  of  the  world  contra- 
dicts.   "It   is    true^"   says    Mr.    Bal» 
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four,  <Hhat  sentiments  like  these  are 
amongst  the  commonphices  of  political 
and  social  philosophy.  Yet  looked  at 
scientitically,  they  seem  to  me  to  be 
not  merely  erroneous,  but  absurd." 

There  are  many  who  are  willing 
enough  to  allow  that  authority  may  be 
permitted  to  rule  in  religion,  but  who 
are  not  prepared  to  go  further.  They 
have  not  grasped  the  meaning  of  his- 
tory.   We  have  to  realize 

that  it  is  Authority  rather  than  Reason  to 
which,  in  the  main,  we  owe,  not  religion 
only,  but  ethics  and  i)olitics  ;  that  it  is 
Authority  which  supplies  us  with  essential 
elements  in  the  premises  of  science  ;  that 
it  is  Authority  rather  than  Reason  which 
lays  deep  the  foundations  of  social  life ; 
that  it  is  Authority  rather  than  Reason 
which  cements  its  superstructiu'e.  And, 
though  it  may  seem  to  savor  of  paradox,  it 
is  yet  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  if  we 
would  find  the  quality  in  which  we  most 
notably  excel  the  brute  creation,  we  should 
look  for  it,  not  so  much  in  our  faculty  of 
convincing  and  being  convinced  by  the 
exercise  of  reasoning,  as  in  our  capacity  for 
influencing  and  being  influenced  through 
the  action  of  Authority. 

It  is  not  a  long  step  from  the  view 
expressed  in  the  last  passnge  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  distinctive  feature 
of  the  process  of  evolution  at  work  in 
human  society  is,  that  the  race  is  grow- 
ing ever  more  and  more  religious. 

It  is  a  pity  that  many  of  the  ideas  in 
the  last  part  of  Mr.  Balfour's  book  are 
not  worked  out  more  fully.  They  are, 
for  the  most  part,  merely  suggestive  in 
their  present  shape.  He  appears  more 
than  once  to  have  reached  a  clear  per- 
ceplion  of  that  <j:rent  fundamental  truth 
of  human  evolution,  without  which  we 
can  never  understand  either  history  or 
philosophy,  namely,  that  all  reli<?ion  is 
essentially  ultra-mtional,  and  that  there 
is  to  bo  distinguished  no  law  or  ten- 
dency in  reliirion  to  eliminate  this  ele- 
ment. Yet  he  does  not  seem  to  make 
much  of  it.  He  modestly  brings  out  as 
a  kind  of  after-thoui;ht  in  a  note  to  one 
of  the  chapters  that  great  lesson  of 
Christian  history  which  consists  in  em- 
phasizing this  truth.  It  is  a  passaire  of 
deep   historical    and    religious    insight 


which  the  writer  hopes  he  will  have 
Mr.  Balfour's  permission  for  incorpo- 
mting  in  his  own  argument  under  this 
head  in  the  next  edition  of  *' Social 
Evolution." 

The  permanent  value  which  the  results 
of  the  great  ecclesiastical  controversies  of 
the  first  four  centuries  have  had  for  Cliris- 
tendom,  as  compared  with  that  possessed 
by  the  more  transitory  speculations  of  later 
ages,  illustrates,  I  think,  the  suggestion 
contained  in  the  text.  For  whatever 
opinion  the  reader  may  entertain  of  the 
decisions  at  which  the  Church  arrived  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  it  is  at  least 
clear  that  they  were  not  in  the  nature  of 
explanations.  They  were,  in  fact,  pre- 
cisely the  reverse.  They  were  the  negation 
of  explanations.  The  various  heresies 
which  it  combated  were,  broadly  speaking, 
all  endeavors  to  bring  the  mystery  as  far  as 
possible  into  harmony  with  contemporary 
speculations.  Gnostic,  Neo-platonic,  or  Ra* 
tionalizing,  to  relieve  it  from  this  or 
that  difficulty ;  in  short,  to  do  something 
towards  "explaining"  it.  The  Church 
held  that  all  such  explanations  or  partial 
explanation  inflicted  irremediable  impov- 
erishment on  the  idea  of  the  Godhead, 
which  was  essentially  evolved  in  the  Chris- 
tian revelation.  They  insisted  on  preserv- 
ing that  idea  in  all  its  inexplicable  fulness. 

Mr.  Balfour  is  explaining  that  the 
interpretation  of  the  ideas  if  exhausted 
by  one  generation  would  be  alien  or 
impossible  for  the  next ;  hut  the  mean- 
ing is  even  more  profound  than  this. 
We  are  really  dealing  wiih  an  immu- 
table law  of  human  development  by 
which  every  movement  of  thou«;]it 
which  seeks  to  rationalize  the  itlean  of 
religion  is  from  its  inception  doomed  to 
wither  and  die. 

Coming  after  the  fii-st  part  of  the 
argument,  the  attempt  which  Mr.  Bal- 
four makes  towards  the  end  of  the 
book  to  span  the  interval  which  sepa- 
rates detinite  belief  fron)  mere  nega- 
tion, seems  to  the  writer  relatively 
unimportant  as  a  contribution  to  phi- 
losophy. To  explain  why  this  is  so 
is  to  criticise  the  book,  not  in  detail, 
but  as  a  whole.  If  it  were  asked  what 
is  the  distiiiiruishing  feature  of  Mr. 
Balfour's  bo')k  the  correct  answer 
would  probably  be,  the  penetrating  in- 
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sight  with  which  the  author  lias  dis- 
cussed the  facts  and  tendencies  of 
thought  in  our  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  important  duOciency  of  the 
book  consists  not  improbably  in  a  cer- 
tain lack  of  grasp  of  what  may  be 
called  the  permanent  prhiciples  under- 
lying the  plienomena  discussed.  At 
many  points  in  the  book  one  feels 
something. of  this.  Let  us  take  an 
example.  When  Mr.  Balfour  discusses 
authority,  the  "Psychological  Cli- 
mates" which  it  tends  to  produce,  and 
the  subordination  of  reason  Ihereiu,  he 
has  a  very  clear  perception  of  the  facts 
themselves.  Yet  he  does  not  appear 
to  be  equally  clear  as  to  the  import  of 
the  conflict  which  is  carried  on  within 
these  systems  between  authority  on 
the  one  hand  and  reason  on  the  other, 
how  it  enables  us  to  understand  the 
laws  regulating  the  development  and 
decUne  of  the  systems  themselves,  and 
how  all  the  historical  phenomena,  re- 
ligious, moral,  social,  and  polilical, 
which  the  social  system  or  *' Psyciio- 
logical  Climate"  produces  can  be 
stated  and  understood  in  terms  of  this 
conflict. 

Again,  where  he  discusses  what  be- 
yond all  doubt  would,  to  a  detached 
observer,  present  itself  as  a  cenli*al 
feature  in  human  history,  namely,  the 
spectacle  of  philosophy  ever  attempt- 
ing (and  ever  failing  in  the  attempt)  to 
bring  that  which  mankind  already  be- 
lieves and  acts  upon  into  harmony 
with  its  reason,  Mr.  Balfour  does  not 
make  it  clear  that  he  has  reached  the 
meaning  of  this  curious  phenomenon. 
A  test  question  may  be  put  to  him  in 
this  relation.  Why  is  it,  for  instance, 
that  although,  as  he  correctly  tells  us, 
our  philosophical  systems  have  never 
really  constituted  any  important  ele- 
ment in  determining  the  character  of 
the  periods  in  which  they  flourished, 
philosophy  itself  has  nevertheless  al- 
ways occupied  such  a  high  place  in 
human  estimalion  ?  The  book  con- 
tains no  explanation. 

Yet  the  explanation  is  simple  when 
we  understand  the  underlying  princi- 
ples. The  fact  is  that  the  process  of 
evolution  at  work  on  the  race  is  devel- 


oping hoik  our  reason  and  that  type  of 
character  which  consents  to  submit 
reason  to  the  guidance  of  authority  ; 
the  cause  being  that  the  exercise  of 
reason  is,  next  after  tlie  willingness  to 
submit  to  authority,  tjie  highest  cause 
contnbuting  to  social  efficiency.  But 
in  order  to  understand  the  ever-con- 
tinued effort  of  philosophy  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  in  view  what  happens. 
As  the  result  of  this  constant  cause  at 
work  in  society  ever  tending  to  allow 
the  fullest  possible  scope  to  reason, 
there  is  necessarily  produced  a  con- 
tinual crop  of  inquiring  intellect  which 
tends  to  press  against  the  barrier  which 
separates  the  domain  of  authority  from 
that  of  untrammelled  reason.  It  may 
be  noticed  how  it  is  along  the  zone  be- 
tween these  two  positions  that  all  the 
systems  that  the  world  has  agreed  to 
regard  as  the  highest  philosophy  have 
taken  up  their  position.  The  effort 
underlying  all  the  accredited  systems  is 
the  effort  to  reconcile  the  two  conflict- 
ing sets  of  claims.  The  existence  of 
the  systems  marks,  in  fact,  a  certain 
deference  which  we  pay  to  reason. 
Bui  solely  and  exclusively  because  of  the 
predominance  we  necessarily  alloio  it  in 
other  matters.  The  task  of  reconcili- 
ation itself  is  an  absolutely  impossible 
one. 

The  systems  with  which  philosophy 
strews  the  courae  of  human  thought 
accordingly  arise,  have  their  day,  and 
pass  discredited  away  as  knowledge 
itself  grows  and  changes.  And  if  it 
were  possible  ever  to  reganl  any  of 
them  from  an  entirely  detached  point 
of  view  it  would  not  improbably  be  seen 
that  it  has  always  tended,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  to  award,  alike  to 
the  worst  as  to  the  best  of  them,  a 
meed  of  praise  for  which  there  would 
really  be  no  intellectual  justification. 

If  we  are,  therefore,  to  judge  Mr. 
Balfour^s  conclusions  on  their  merits, 
it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  with 
larger  knowledge  we  are  likely  to  un- 
derstand that,  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  religion  can  gain  Dothing 
from  attempts  to  explain  it  in  terms  of 
reason,  or  from  efforts  to  buttress  it 
from    the    side   of  philosophy.      SUcU 
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efforts  are  from  the  outset,  by  fimda- 
ineotal  conditious  of  the  case,  fore- 
doomed to  failure.  The  whole  history 
of  religious  apology,  no  less  than  the 
history  of  philosophy,  is  a  standing 
record  of  the  uselessness  of  such  at- 
tempts. From  Butler  and  Faley  to 
Schanz,  every  religious  apologist  has 
been  ultimately  driven  back  to  a  posi- 
tion beyond  which  Mr.  Balfour  has 
miide  no  real  advance.  ^'  Is  not  natu- 
ral reason,"  asks  Schanz,  'Mncompe- 
tent  to  prove  the  truth  of  supernatural 
revelation?  Must,  then,  the  defence, 
which  is  acknowledged  to  be  necessary, 
be  set  down  as  impossible  or  illusory  ? 
So  it  would  really  seem."  The  apolo- 
gist, he  tells  us,  ^'  knows  full  well  that 
a  religious  idea  of  Grod,  even  in  its 
most  general  form,  is  unattainable  by 
metaphysics."  But  he  adds  that, 
^'  conscious  of  the  right  of  the  human 
heart,"  lie  feels  he  cannot  neglect 
metaphysics.  There  we  have  the 
effort  to  compound  with  reason.  What 
the  time  has  come  to  learn  is  that  the 
sources  from  which  religion  draws  its 
strength  render  it  entirely  independent 
of  any  assistance  from  the  side  of 
philosophy.  It  is  a  law  of  human  evo- 
lution that  religion  will  continue  to  be 
so.  The  unification  of  all  belief  into 
an  ordered  whole,  compacted  into  one 
coherent  structure  under  the  stress  of 
reason  is  an  ideal  which  Mr.  Balfour 
confesses  himself  unable  to  abandon. 
But  the  principal  contribution  which 
his  book  makes  to  knowledge,  consists, 
nevertheless,  in  bringing  into  view 
from  the  side  of  philosophy  the  great 
truth  which  we  are  approaching  from 
the  side  of  science,  namely,  that  there 
is  no  philosophical  creed,  as  there  is 
no  religious  creed,  which  can  be  har- 
monized under  the  supremacy  of  rea- 
son. 

If  it  were  worth  while  to  endeavor  to 
realize  the  future  we  might  not  improb- 
ably come  to  see  that  the  philosopher 
himself  is  the  product  of  a  transition 
stage  of  development.  No  conclusion 
of  evolutionary  science  seems  to  the 
writer  likely  to  be  more  firmly  estab- 
lished thnn  that  the  future  belons^  to 
those  sections    of   the   race   amongst 


whom  will  be  found,  not  the  functions 
of  religion  harmonized  under  the  sway 
of  reason,  but  the  functions  of  rea- 
son harmonized  under  the  sway  of  be- 
liefs providing  ultra-rational  sanctions. 
Philosophy  would  in  this  light  repre- 
sent, not  so  much  a  permanent  want  of 
the  human  mind,  as  the  expression  of 
a  kind  of  mental  habit  in  races  where 
intellectual  qualities  and  qualities  con- 
tributing to  social  efficiency  were  both 
alike  highly  developed,  but  in  which 
the  true  equilibrium  between  these 
qualities  had  not  yet  been  attained. 


From  The  Speaker.^ 
ABQON. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  did 
well  to  hold  an  open  night  for  hearing 
the  important  communication  upon  ar- 
gon, the  newly  discovered  constituent 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  reading  public 
is  now  acquainted  with  the  principal 
properties  of  this  peculiar  gas,  and 
with  the  course  of  patient  investigation 
which  led  Lord  Bayleigh  and  Professor 
Ramsay  to  its  discovery.  It  is  now 
time  to  inquire  into  the  significance  of 
the  discovery,  and  the  interest  it  pos- 
sesses not  only  for  scientific  men,  but 
for  that  lai^er  body  of  people  whose 
education  in  this  country  is  still  mainly 
literary,  and  not  scientific. 

The  authors  of  the  discovery  have 
shown  that  the  inactive  residuum  of 
the  air  which  remains  after  removing 
oxygen  and  the  smaller  quantities  of 
carbonic  acid  and  aqueous  vapor,  does 
not  consist  wholly  of  the  elementary 
gas,  nitrogen,  but  contains  also  in  no 
small  quantity  another  gas,  which  is 
also  inert  in  its  chemical  behavior,  but 
which  differs  greatly  from  nitrogen  in 
its  specific  gravity,  being  heavier  in 
the  proportion  of  twenty  to  fourteen. 
The  volume  of  the  new  gas  is  more 
than  one  one-hundredth  part  of  the 
volume  of  the  nitrogen  ;  it  appears  to 
constitute,  in  fact,  about  one  per  cent, 
of  the  volume  of  the  whole  atmo- 
sphere. The  authors  were  led  to  this 
discovery  by  Lord  Rayleigh's  observa- 
tion that  nitrogen  gas  prepared  from 
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ammoDium  salts,  uitrous  oxide,  or 
other  cheiuical  compouuds  was,  bulk 
for  bulk,  oue-half  per  cent,  lighter  than 
"atmospheric  nitrogen,"  or  that  part 
of  the  atmosphere  left  after  the  re- 
moval of  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  and 
aqueous  vapor.  Which  result,  if  either, 
was  to  be  regarded  as  the  true  weight 
of  the  gaseous  element  nitrogen  ?  The 
lighter  gas,  prepared  from  chemical 
compounds,  was  found  to  be  free  from 
any  admixture  of  hydrogen  or  other 
light  gases  which  would  lower  its  spe- 
cific gravity.  The  electric  discharge 
proved  powerless  to  lower  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  gas,  as  would  be  ex- 
pected to  happen  if  its  lightness  had 
been  due  to  a  partial  splitting  up  of  the 
molecules.  The  conclusion  appeared 
to  be  that  the  greater  weight  of  the  gas 
derived  from  the  air  was  the  abnormal 
result,  not  the  lower  weight  of  the  gas 
prepared  from  chemical  compounds. 
In  other  words,  the  inactive  residuum 
of  the  air  contains  something  heavier 
than  nitrogen  gas.  It  may  well  be 
asked  how  it  could  happen  that  the 
new  gjis  has  lain  hidden  from  our  ken 
till  now,  seeing  that  chemists  have  told 
us  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  past 
that  they  had  found  air  to  be  composed 
essentially  of  only  iioo  gases.  A  ready 
answer,  but  not  quite  a  sufficient  one, 
is  that  argon  is  inert,  and  not  apt  to  put 
itself  in  evidence  by  acts  of  chemical 
ener«xy.  In  this  respect  its  character 
is  similar  to  that  of  nitrogen.  '*You 
can't  see  nitrogen,"  said  a  schoolboy  ; 
"  it  doesn't  smell,  and  it  won't  explode. 
I  call  it  a  duffing  gas."  So  is  argon, 
only  more  so  ;  but  this  is  not  the  sole 
reason  why  it  has  been  so  long  con- 
founded with  the  nitrogen  with  which 
it  is  admixed.  More  than  a  hundred 
years  ago  (1785)  that  careful  worker, 
Frederick  Cavendish,  expressly  guarded 
himself  against  the  assertion  that  the 
inactive  part  of  the  air  (or,  as  he  termed 
it,  the  phlocrislicated  part)  was  wholly 
composed  of  the  iras  which  unites  with 
oxygen  to  form  the  acid  of  nitre.  He 
says  :  "  If  there  is  any  part  of  the 
phlonisticated  air  of  our  atmosphere 
which  differs  from  the  rest,  and  cannot 
be  reduced  to  nitrous   acid,  we  may 


safely  conclude  that  it  is  not  more  than 
one  one-hundred  and  twentieth  of  the 
whole."  Unfortunately,  the  discovery 
of  the  nature  of  the  chemical  elements 
led  to  the  naming  of  the  phlogisticated 
part  of  the  air.  It  was  called  nitrogen, 
and  want  of  exact  knowledge  was 
hidden  by  precise  nomenclature.  What 
Cavendish  showed  was  that  ninety- 
nine  per  cent,  of  the  phlogisticated  or 
inactive  part  of  air  consisted  of  the  gas 
which  combines  with  oxygen,  under 
influence  of  the  electric  spark,  to  form 
a  substance  which,  in  its  turn,  unites 
with  potash  to  produce  nitre.  The 
remaining  one  per  cent,  he  does  not 
pretend  to  be  certain  about.  One  per 
cent,  is  sufficiently  near  for  a  first  ap- 
proximation ;  such  results  must  be 
provisionally  accepted  if  progress  is  to 
be  made,  but  as  soon  as  experimental 
methods  have  sufficiently  improved  the 
experiments  should  be  repeated,  to  see 
if  the  original  results  are  the  crude 
expression  of  a  loi  mathimaiique  or  if 
they  express  a  Im  de  limite.  Many  of 
the  results  obtained  by  the  earlier 
chemists  were  subjected  to  revision 
(and  for  the  most  part  were  confirmed) 
by  the  great  Belgian  chemist,  Stas. 
Owing  to  difficulties  of  constructing  the 
required  apparatus,  Stas  left  unchecked 
some  of  the  earlier  experiments  upon 
nitrogen,  the  repetition  of  which  might 
have  led  him  to  the  discovery  of  ai*gon. 
Lord  Rayleigh's  well-known  work  on 
the  relative  densities  of  the  elemen- 
tary gases  was  intended,  we  believe, 
to  check  the  conclusions  at  which  Stas 
arrived  about  the  relations  between 
atomic  weights.  This  research  has 
incidentally  led  him  and  his  coadjutor, 
Professor  Ramsay,  to  revise  a  portion 
of  the  work  of  the  early  chemists.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  mention  any  mod- 
ern work  in  chemistry  of  greater  scien- 
tific value  than  the  revision  of  first 
approximations  undertaken  by  Stas, 
and  more  recently  by  Rayleigh  and 
Ramsay.  In  all  such  cases  the  critic  is 
tempted  to  say  that  the  work  of  re- 
vision should  have  been  undertaken 
sooner,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  have 
been  so  long  content  with  the  first 
approximation.     It  has  been  well  said 
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that  it  is  in  the  investigation  of  residual 
phenomena  that  important  discoveries 
in  the  physical  sciences  are  nowadays 
most  often  made.  There  are  newly 
discovered  "laws"  in  chemistiy  and 
chemical  physics  which  have  so  far 
only  been  shown  to  be  true  to  a  first 
approximation.  The  discovery  of  ar- 
gon may,  perhaps,  be  an  encourage- 
ment to  the  more  rigid  investigation 
of  the  fundamental  experiments  upon 
which  these  "  laws  "  have  been  based. 
But,  as  travellers  know,  pioneering  is 
more  attractive  than  surveying,  and 
there  is  a  deal  of  human  nature  left  in 
Bcieutific  man. 

The  authors  have  been  successful  in 
preparing  fairly  large  quantities  of  the 
new  gas  by  repeatedly  passing  air 
(freed  from  oxygen,  moisture,  and  car- 
bonic acid)  over  strongly  heated  mag- 
nesium until  all  the  nitrogen  is  taken 
up  by  the  magnesium.  The  density  of 
the  pure  argon  was  determined  by 
weighing  it  in  a  glass  globe,  and  the 
results  obtained  varied  from  19.7  lo  20. 
In  other  words,  if  a  given  bulk  of 
hydrogen  weighs  one,  the  same  bulk  of 
argon  has  a  weight  between  19.7  and 
20,  the  weight  of  the  same  bulk  of 
nitrogen  being  almost  exactly  fourteen. 
What  part  does  the  new  element  play 
in  the  economy  of  the  every-day  world 
around  us  ?  It  is  present  in  vast 
quantities,  one  part  in  every  hundred 
parts  of  the  air  we  breathe,  gallons  of 
it  in  every  room.  M.  Jourdain  talked 
prose  all  his  life  without  knowing  it. 
We  have  breathed  argon  all  our  lives 
and  never  knew  it.  Do  the  molecules 
of  argon  remain  forever  idle  denizens 
of  the  air,  or  do  they,  like  the  mole- 
cules of  nitrogen,  of  o.\ygen,  and  of 
carbonic  acid,  pass  through  a  transmi- 
gration of  bodies,  as  constituents  of 
minerals,  plants,  and  animals  ?  It 
seems  unlikely  that  the  hiorher  animals 
should  liave  the  power  of  directly  as- 
similating argon.  Nitrogen  we  know 
they  cannot  take  up  from  the  air.  In 
the  mineral  world  one  experiment  has 
already  been  tried  witli  negative  re- 
sults. Professor  Roberts  Austen  Ciil- 
culates  that  one  thousand  cubic  feet  of 
argon  are  passed  through  the  molten 


metal  in  (he  charge  of  a  bessemer-steel 
converter.  He  has  made  the  steel  give 
up  its  combined  or  occluded  gas,  but  no 
argon  was  found.  The  nitrogen  of 
tlic  air  is  with  difficulty  brought  into 
chemical  combination.  Tlie  electric 
spark,  indeed,  makes  it  combine  with 
oxygen  slowly  and,  as  it  wei*e,  reluc- 
tantly. Argon,  under  these  conditions, 
does  not  combine  with  oxygen.  The 
chief  agency  by  which  nitrogen  is 
brought  into  the  cycle  of  chemical  com- 
bination and  recombination  appears  to 
be  the  action  of  bacteria  associated 
with  the  life  processes  of  plants.  And 
this  is  the  age  of  bacteria.  The  nimble 
microbe  is  as  potent  a  factor  among  r.he 
agencies  of  science  as  the  little  Japs 
seem  likely  to  become  among  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  Professor  Ramsay 
appears  to  regard  the  new  element  as  a 
sort  of  chemical  Topsy  ;  he  "  guesses 
nobody  can't  do  nothing  with  "  argon. 
He  has  tried  the  violent  methods  of 
heat  and  strong  chemicals.  Perhaps 
the  bactenologiat,  with  gentler  meth- 
ods, may  yet  show  that  argon  does  not 
stand  aloof  from  the  ceaseless  changes 
of  living  forms  around  us,  in  which  so 
active  a  part  is  played  by  the  other 
gases  of  the  atmosphere.  Y.  C. 


From  The  Spectator. 
ANIMAL  ETIQUETTE. 

It  has  been  noted  that  the  etiquette 
of  high  life  is  by  no  means  the  only 
foi*m  of  its  observance  among  men. 
Tliere  is  such  a  thing  as  professional 
etiquette,  —  the  etiquette  of  sport,  and 
even  the  etiquette  of  labor.  This 
sometimes  takes  the  form  not  only  of 
prescribing  who  shall  do  what,  but  how 
things  shall  be  done.  It  would  be  very 
bad  form,  for  instance,  for  a  bricklayer 
to  use  more  than  one  hand  to  work 
with,  or  for  his  '* laborer"  to  carry  up 
bricks  or  mortar  in  anything  but  the 
traditional  ''  hod,"  though  it  might  be 
far  quicker  and  easier  to  haul  them  up 
in  a  lift.  Animals  seem  to  share  this 
feeling  for  the  etiquette  of  labor  ;  only, 
as  they  do  not  belong  to  a  trade-union, 
it  often  works  entirely  to  their  disad- 
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vantage.  Take,  for  instance,  the  fol- 
lowing case  of  the  otter  at  the  Zoo, 
which,  on  the  Saturday  on  which  the 
great  frost  began,  had  just  been  pro- 
vided with  material  for  a  new  bed.  It 
was  freezing  hard ;  half  ils  pond  was 
covered  with  ice  ;  and  the  nice,  warm, 
dry  straw  was  pualied  partly  into  its 
house,  while  part  of  the  bundle  lay  on 
the  bridge,  and  some  in  the  water.  In 
order  to  make  itself  comfortable,  all  the 
otter  had  to  do  was  to  step  out  of  its 
house  on  to  the  bridge,  and  pull  the  dry 
straw  in.  There  was  plenty  for  a  bed 
without  meddling  with  that  in  the 
water  at  all.  But  it  is  not  permitted  by 
otter  etiquette  to  do  any  work  on  dry 
ground  which  can  possibly  be  done  in 
the  water.  Like  most  of  the  etiquette 
of  labor,  this  is  based  partly  on  preju- 
dice, but  partly  on  sound  principles. 
A  waterman,  for  instance,  prefers  to 
push  a  plank  into  the  water,  make  it 
fast  to  his  boat,  and  tow  it,  rather  than 
carry  it  on  his  shoulder,  even  if  the 
way  by  land  is  shorter  than  that  by 
water.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  be 
unprofessional,  just  like  a  ^^  docker's 
job,"  to  carry  it ;  and  in  the  next,  the 
water  supports  the  plank,  and  he  really 
incurs  less  labor  in  towing  it.  So  has 
an  otter  less  labor  in  transporting  mate- 
rial it  can  drag  when  floating.  Unfor- 
tunately, in  this  case  the  material  was 
one  in  which  weight  made  no  matter, 
and  in  which  dryness  was  essential  for 
it  to  be  of  any  use,  that  is,  for  a  bed 
on  a  frosty  night.  This  did  not  weigh 
with  the  otter  in  the  least.  Instead  of 
pulling  the  straw  in  dry,  it  plunged  into 
the  icy  water,  dived  and  came  up  on 
the  side  of  the  bridge  on  which  some  of 
the  straw  was  dipping  into  the  water. 
It  swam  along  and  collected  as  many  of 
the  hanging  ends  as  it  could  in  its 
mouth ;  then  dived  back  under  the 
bridge,  and  dragged  all  the  dry  part  of 
the  straw  into  tlie  water,  having  con- 
siderable dilliculty  in  doing  so,  because 
it  was  hitched  over  the  ^^^e  of  the 
bridge-plank.  It  then  pulled  all  the 
dripping  straw  into  its  bed,  rushed  out, 
took  another  plunge,  and  collected  an- 
other mouthful,  which  it  pulled  into 
the  water,  and   swam   off  with   it  as 


before.  After  seven  visits  it  had  col- 
lected the  whole  oi  what  was  lying  on 
the  plank,  had  wetted  it  all  thoroughly, 
and  was  preparing  to  go  to  sleep  on  it 
inside  its  house, — a  proceeding  which 
almost  induced  rheumatism  at  sight 
among  the  spectators.  But  the  otter 
was  quite  satisfied.  It  had  acted  ac- 
cording to  rule,  and  been  true  to  am- 
phibious etiquette,  down  to  soaking 
what  were  to  be  its  bed-clothes  for  the 
coldest  night  of  the  year. 

The  common  American  ^'  'coon  "  is 
a  slave  to  an  unusual  form  of  etiquette, 
which  in  its  case  has  grown  almost 
beyond  the  forms  of  conventional  ol>- 
servance,  and  become  a  kind  of  con- 
science to  it.  It  will  wa$h  everything 
which  it  eats,  if  there  is  any  water 
near.  The  fact  seems  to  have  been 
questioned  by  some  writers,  but  it  is 
certainly  the  habit  of  raccoons  when 
kept  in  captivity  with  access  to  water. 
They  are  very  fussy,  particular  crea- 
tures, much  given  to  picking  up  and 
carrying  off  anything  odd  which  takes 
their  fancy.  And  this,  whatever  it 
may  be,  is  duly  taken  to  the  water  and 
well  "  rinsed  out,"  whether  vegetables 
or  bits  of  cloth,  or  even  solid  hard 
things,  like  shells  and  shiny  stones. 
No  ^^  social  pressure"  can  have  been 
put  upon  the  raccoons  at  the  Zoo  to 
make  them  conform  to  the  laws  of  the 
'coon  etiquette  ;  but  they  do  so  all  the 
same,  and  it  is  a  fact  that,  last  spring, 
one  which  had  a  litter  of  young  ones, 
to  which  she  was  much  attached,  was 
suddenly  seized  with  a  desire  to  wash 
them,  and  carrying  them  down  one  by 
one  to  her  little  stone-bath,  paddled 
and  washed  the  poor  little  creatures  as 
if  she  had  been  washing  cabbages.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  kittens 
did  not  owe  their  death  to  this  per- 
verted feeling  of  social  duty  in  their 
parent,  for  they  did  not  long  survive 
their  immersion.  Those  who  have 
watched  the  Thames  swans  in  the 
courting-season  will  have  noticed  that, 
as  might  be  expected,  these  grave  and 
stately  birds  liave  certain  rules  for  be- 
havior which  no  temptation  can  make 
them  break.  When  approaching  a  lady 
swan,  or  pursuing  a  rival  which   has 
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intruded  into  its  ^  paciicular  ^  reach  of 
the  river,  the  cock  swan  has  certain  set 
movements  which  it  goes  through.  It 
is  said  that  the  word  of  command  for 
action  in  ^e  Chinese  drill  is  first, 
^^  Prepare  to  look  fierce ; "  next, 
*«  Look  fierce  ; "  and,  tliinlly,  "  Ap- 
proach the  enemy."  The  swan  does 
all  this,  and  something  more.  He  sets 
up  liiB  wings  like  plumes,  and  draws 
liis  head  very  far  hack,  which  corre- 
sponds with  the  first  and  second  words 
of  command  ;  hut  for  his  mode  of  ap- 
proach he  always  uses  a  special  stroke 
in  swimming  which  is  kept  for  grand 
occasions.  He  strikes  the  water  with 
both  feet  together,  which  sends  him 
forward  with  a  rush,  the  water  rip- 
pling from  his  chest  as  from  the  prow 
of  a  ship.  Then  he  strikes  again,  as 
his  ^*  way  "  gets  less,  and  in  this  man- 
ner will  swim  very  long  distances, 
either  in  pursuit  of  his  enemy  or  of 
some  coy  female  swan.  If  he  chose 
to  swim  in  the  ordinary  manner,  or  to 
fly,  or  even  to  get  out  on  to  the  bank 
and  run,  he  would  have  no  difiiculty  iu 
overUiking  the  other.  But  etiquette 
prescribes  that  this  slow  and  stately 
stroke  shall  be  used  on  such  occasions, 
and  swans  are  too  conservative  to  break 
the  rule. 

Conventional  rules  are  most  useful  in 
intercourse  with  strangers,  and  ti.is 
feeling,  the  result  of  deliberate  reflec- 
tion among  men,  seems  quite  as  well 
understood  by  animals.  The  number 
of  steps  which  a  prince  or  ambassador 
might  advance  to  meet  the  other  with- 
out dercHi^atiug  from  his  dignity,  and 
the  frequent  halts  and  bows,  find  a  par- 
allel in  the  amusing  form  of  canine 
etiquette,  when  one  dog  '<  spies  a  stran- 
ger "  at  a  distance.  The  flrst  dog  stops 
short,  then  trots  on  a  little,  then 
crouches,  and  finally  lies  flat  down, 
with  its  nose  on  its  paws,  like  a  skir- 
minher  ordered  to  open  fire  on  the  en- 
emy. The  other  dog  which  was  less 
quick-siirlited,  sometimes  lies  down  too, 
but  more  usually  trots  slowly  up,  with 
occasional  halts.  The  action  of  the 
first  Heenis  clearly  to  l>e  a  survival  of  a 
time  when  a  dog  naturally  crouched  in 
order  to  conceal  itself  the   moment  it 


saw  any  otlier  creature  which*  m|ght 
hurt  it,  or  which,  on  the  contrary,  it 
might  want  to  stalk.  The  sudden  drop 
is  something  like  that  of  a  setter  when 
"  creeping "  up  to  the  birtls,  but  more 
like  the  crouch  of  a  fox  when  it  sees  a 
liare,  or  wants  to  conceal  itself  from 
persons  whom  it  sees  while  it  is  still 
unseen.  But  pow  it  is  observed  as 
pure  convention,  one  which  is  obvi- 
ously mere  show,  but  to  omit  which 
would  be  a  breach  of  canine  etiquette, 
which  might,  and  sometimes  does,  lead 
to  a  fight.  It  is  not  polite  for  one  dog 
to  omit  the  form  of  pretending  that  the 
other  is  a  big,  strong,  important  person, 
against  whom  he  must  take  precau- 
tions. The  etiquette  of  combat  is  ap- 
parently among  the  most  artificial  of 
human  observances.  It  does  not  seem 
to  take  form  except  in  states  of  society 
in  which  public  and  private  war  has 
been  recognized  as  one  of  the  condi- 
tions of  life,  in  which  fighting  becomes 
not  only  a  fine  art,  but  an  agreeable 
pastime  for  persons  of  quality.  Hence 
the  elaborate  salutations  of  the  duello, 
and  the  punctilio  of  the  fencing-school. 
"Shall  I  begin  with  a  *damme'?" 
asks  Bob  Acres,  when  writing  his  dial- 
lenge.  And  his  demur  to  the  plain 
''  Dear  Sir,"  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
not  asking  Ins  lival  to  breakfast,  seems 
to  plain  people  rather  natural.  Yet 
some  of  the  creatures  which  are  fight- 
ers by  instinct  go  through  formal  pre- 
liminaries not  unlike  those  of  the  set 
duels  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  early 
phases  of  the  cock-fight  were  so  well 
known  as  to  provide  materials  for  series 
of  illustrations,  in  which  the  birds  ap- 
peared as  acting  by  rules  well  known 
and  recognized  by  the  "  fancy  ; "  and 
even  a  single  combat  between  a  ferret 
and  a  rat  is  conducted  in  its  early 
stages  with  curious  reticence  and  a  rec- 
ognition of  rule.  The  rat,  always  on 
the  defensive,  sits  up  on  guard  while 
the  ferret  runs  to  and  fro,  often  ap- 
proaching so  near  as  almost  to  touch 
the  rat.  Both  parties  then  drawback 
most  politely,  as  if  they  begged  each 
others'  pardon  for  the  accident;  and 
this  is  repeated  several  times,  each  ap- 
l)earing  to  ignore  the  other's  presence, 
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until  ike  ferret  makes  its  spring,  and 
the  two  engage  in  a  furious  wrestle,  in 
which  the  rat  is  not  unfrequently  the 
victim.  This  is  quite  different  from 
the  conduct  of  tlie  lobster  in  "The 
Water-Babies,"  who  held  on  to  the 
otter's  nose  '*  because  it  was  a  point  of 
honor  with  lobsters  never  to  let  go." 
That  there  is  an  etiquette  of  demeanor 
among  different  species  of  birds  will 
have  been  noticed  by  all  who  have  fed 
them  during  the  hard  weather.  Some 
are  always  assertive  and  forward,  like 
the  robins  and  sparrows  ;  othei-s,  which 
are  equally  familiar  with  man,  are  as 
diffident  and  reserved,  the  hedge-spar- 
rows being  perhaps  the  most  noticeable 
examples.  Why  this  rule  of  behavior 
should  be  constant  in  a  single  species  is 
difficult  to  conjecture.  The  late  Mr. 
Booth  reaffirmed  from  his  own  obser- 
vation the  truth  of  the  old  belief  that 
every  bird,  such  as  the  crows  and  ra- 
vens, withdraws  from  its  menl  at  the 
approach  of  the  eagle,  just  as  the  car- 
rion-birds do  before  the  king-vulture. 
But  the  strangest  instance  of  etiquette 
in  dealing  with  royalty  is  that  observed 
by  bees  when  a  strange  queen  is  intro- 
duced into  the  hive.  Sometimes  the 
first  queen  is  allowed  to  fight  the  rival. 
If  not,  the  other  bees  will  kill  the  in- 
truding queen,  not  by  stinging  it,  but 
by  suffocation,  —  a  death  only  reserved 
for  royalty. 


From  Tbe  Speaker. 
AFTER  THE  SIEQE. 

The  siege  of  the  frost  is  over.  The 
ice-bound  gates  of  our  beleaguered  city 
have  been  thrown  open  and  the  sun 
has  brought  relief  to  the  starved  inhab- 
itants. It  was  a  cruel  siege  whilst  it 
lasted,  and  not  cruel  to  the  poor  alone. 
The  old  and  the  weak  in  every  condi- 
tion of  life  suffered  actual  torments 
from  the  common  enemy.  What  the 
ill-clad,  ill-fed,  badly  housed  suffered  is 
known  only  to  God  and  themselves. 
One  shudders  at  the  thought  of  it.  In 
nearly  every  household,  too,  even  in 
respectable  plutocratic  South  Kensiujo:- 
ton  and  aristocratic  Mayfair,  there  were 


some  humiliating  miseries  associated, 
with  the  frost  that  are  hardly  to  be 
recalled  now  without  a  certain  loss  of 
self-respect  on  the  part  of  the  sufferer. 
It  was  an  ignominious  moment  for 
thousands  when  the  fatal  announce- 
ment was  made  that  "  the  pipes  were 
frozen,"  that  no  kitchen  fire  could  be 
lighted  and  no  dinner  cooked,  that  no 
bath  was  any  longer  attainable,  and 
that  misery,  discomfort,  and  dirt  had 
invaded  the  ordinarily  irreproachable 
household.  Then  it  was  that  we  began 
to  feel  that  solidarity  of  our  race  which 
a  common  misfortune  begets.  The 
men  at  the  clubs  were  almost  as  truly 
representatives  of  Uie  great  unwashed 
as  the  men  in  the  streets ;  and  the 
few  dishes  that  could  be  cooked  at  the 
pokey  fire  in  the  housemaid's  pantry 
brought  home  to  numbers  the  extreme 
simplicity  and  fewness  of  the  absolute 
necessaries  of  existence.  Yes  ;  it  was 
undoubtedly  a  time  of  gloom  and  suf- 
fering everywhere  —  such  a  time  as 
one  might  imagine  the  great  city  would 
pass  through  if  by  any  chance  a  real 
siege  were  to  be  laid  to  it  by  a  human 
foe.  The  very  errand-boys  laden  with 
parcels  in  the  streets  conveyed  to  us  a 
sense  of  what  we  were  all  suffering. 
Boys  are,  as  a  rule,  the  pluckiest  as 
well  as  the  most  wholesome  of  mortals. 
It  cannot  have  been  any  common  mis- 
ery that  made  some  of  them  weep 
aloud  as  they  tried  to  warm  their  poor 
frozen  fingers  at  their  lips  in  those 
bitter  early  days  of  February. 

And  now  —  it  is  still  February;  to 
be  strictly  accurate,  Sunday,  the  24th 
—  and  as  I  sit  in  the  room  with  the 
southern  aspect  that  commands  a  great 
stretch  of  winding  coast-line,  and  a  still 
vaster  expanse  of  pearl-grey  sea,  I  find 
I  must  shift  my  seat  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  heat  of 
which  is  more  than  I  care  to  endure. 
The  magician's  wand  has  been  waved « 
and  I  am  looking  out  upon  a  changed 
world.  Ten  days  ago  it  seemed  to 
one's  faithless  heart  that  *^  the  great 
annual  miracle  "  had  been  put  off  for* 
ever.  Day  after  day  the  frost,  and  the 
cold,  and  the  water-famine.  Night 
after  night  the  icy  blast,  that  somehow 
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or  other  forced  its  way  even  into  tlie 
warmest  of  sleeping  chambers.  Surely 
heaven  had  forgotten  to  be  gracious, 
and  we  were  doomed  to  a  permanency 
of  suffering  that  was  welUnigh  intoler- 
able. So  thought  the  faithless  and  de- 
spairing. Yet  all  the  time  the  west 
wind  was  on  its  way  to  us,  fighting 
for  our  relief  as  Havelock's  glorious 
column  fought  for  the  salvation  of 
Lucknow.  The  east  wind  —  enemy  of 
mankind  —  fought  bravely  in  its  own 
evil  fashion,  an<l  for  four  mortal  weeks 
more  than  held  its  own  against  its 
gentler  assailant.  But  it  is  gone  now, 
4ind  for  the  moment  the  siege  is  raised, 
and  the  breath  of  spring  is  in  the  air. 
Up  in  the  north,  in  certain  grey  towns 
which  I  know  well,  and  in  some  valleys 
hidden  among  the  moors,  that  I  know 
still  better,  the  change  has  probably 
not  come  yet.  But  here,  on  our  warm 
south  coast,  we  seem  to  have  been 
plunged  into  a  sudden  summer.  AVhat 
a  walk  was  that  this  morning,  across 
the  splendid  downs,  where  patches  of 
snow  still  lie,  and  over  ridge  after 
ridge,  until  Beachy  Head  was  gained, 
and  I  looked  across  the  Channel  bask- 
ing in  the  sunshine,  and  on  the  long 
line  of  coast  on  either  hand  glowing  in 
the  same  glorious  light  I  The  larks 
were  singing  a  song  of  joy  for  the  pass- 
ing of  the  cruel  frost ;  the  rooks  were 
cawing  in  their  immemorial  elms ; 
even  the  withered  grass  seemed  to  be 
starting  into  new  life.  It  was  only  the 
hum  of  the  insects  that  one  missed. 
For  them  the  resurrection  has  not  yet 
come.  But  if  the  ear  lacked  the  drowsy 
whirr  of  the  grasshopper,  or  the  hum 
of  the  bee,  it  found  something  to  sat- 
isfy it  in  the  continuous  murmuring  of 
the  sea  upon  the  beach  below  us. 
Here,  in  a  sheltered  corner,  when  good 
people  were  coming  out  of  the  churches 
and  airing  their  best  gowns  and  smart- 
est bonnets  in  the  unaccustomed  sun- 
shine, it  was  almost  painful  to  sit  in 
the  full  blaze  of  light,  and  winter  coats 
and  wrappings  were  laid  aside — incau- 
tiously perhaps,  and  prematurely  most 
certainly.  But  who  could  think  of  the 
bleak  days  which  still  lie  between  the 
world  and  June  on  such  a  day  as  this. 


when  for  a  moment  the  iron  grasp  of 
winter  had  been  loosened,  and  the 
world  was  filled  with  the  joy  of  the 
springtide. 

It  is  not  merely  an  external  joy. 
Year  by  year  it  finds  readier  access  to 
the  hearts  of  all  of  us  as  we  grow  older 
and  draw  nearer  to  the  time  when  for 
us,  as  for  others,  will  come  the  night 
which  is  to  know  no  morrow.  In  youth 
it  is  autumn  with  its  tender  beautiful 
tints  of  decay,  and  its  holiday  season 
of  sports  and  pastimes  and  travel  that 
appeals  most  closely  to  the  heart.  But 
by  and  by  few  of  us  can  go  through 
(hose  bright  crisp  autumn  months 
without  feeling  the  shadow  of  winter 
in  the  air — of  winter  which  is  the 
sworn  foe  of  those  who  have  gone  far 
in  the  march  of  life.  Then  it  is  that 
our  love  for  the  spring  acquires  fresh 
strength,  and  that  we  allow  even  a 
passing  day  of  untimely  warmth  and 
sunshine  to  fill  our  souls  with  joy  — 
joy  that  is  accentuated  by  the  memory 
of  the  miseries  from  which  we  have  so 
recently  escaped.  Here  is  the  sun 
again,  we  say  to  ourselves  ;  and  he 
has  not  lost  the  virtue  he  had  in 
former  years.  He  still  fills  the  world 
with  light  and  warmth,  and  draws 
forth  the  songs  of  birds  and  the  sweet 
scents  of  field  and  woodland.  Why 
were  we  so  despairing  but  yesterday  ? 
Why  did  we  deem  succor  so  far  off, 
and  steel  our  hearts  in  sullen  resent- 
ment, dreaming  that  God  had  forgotten 
to  be  gracious  ?  The  life  of  another 
year  has  begun  ;  and  from  these  first 
beginnings  it  will  move  forward,  as 
nature  has  ordained,  through  the 
stately  sequence  of  springtide,  sum- 
mer, and  harvest,  of  bird,  blossom,  and 
fruit  —  each  wonderful  in  its  own  way, 
and  all  beautiful  exceedingly. 

After  such  a  season  as  that  from 
which  we  have  just  escaped,  we  have 
some  graver  thoughts  to  occupy  our 
minds  than  these  joyous  anticipations 
of  the  future.  When  the  siege  of  the 
city  has  been  raised,  those  who  have 
survived  count  the  number  of  the 
slain.  Alas  I  that  is  a  duty  that  falls 
upon  us  also.  The  cruel,  nipping 
frosts,    the    vicious,    death-like    fogs, 
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hare  not  passed  over  us  and  left  us 
unharmed.  These  last  few  weeks  have 
taken  from  us  more  than  their  due  pro* 
portion  of  those  whom  we  lovde.  To 
us  it  has  heen  given  to  see  the  sun 
again,  and  to  feel  his  power.  But  to 
others,  who  once  loved  the  springtime 
as  much  as  we  do,  this  boon  has  been 
denied  ;  and  for  them  the  time  of  sun- 
shine and  sowing  is  forever  at  an  end. 
If  anything  can  make  death  sadder 
than  it  commonly  is,  it  must  surely  be 
death  in  winter.  ''Let  us  die  in  the 
daylight,"   is    the    oldest  of    human 


aspirations.*  Let  us  die'  in  the  sun* 
shine  and  warmth  of  the  summer,  with 
the  fulness  of  nature's  life  enveloping 
us  on  every  side,  rather  than  in  the 
cold,  cruel  night  of  winter,  is  a  wish 
that  must  have  been  formed  in  millioua 
of  human  hearts,  and  that  niUHt  often 
have  found  secret  expression  duiiug 
that  dismal  siege  of  winter  from  which 
we  are  at  last  escaping.  —  PostscHpU 
To-day  (Feb.  25)  the  east  wind  is  back 
again,  and  the  world  is  once  more  grey. 
But  for  all  that,  the  rigor  of  the  siege 
has  passed,  and  spring  is  on  its  way. 


The  Camphor  Language.  —  One  of 
the  strangest  Ungoages  in  the  world,  used 
for  the  queerest  of  purposes.  Is  the  **  cam- 
phor language^'  of  Johore,  a  country  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula.  It  has  lately  been 
studied  and  reported  upon  by  Mr.  Lake,  an 
English  engineer  in  the  service  of  the  sul- 
tan of  Johore.  This  language  is  called  the 
^'Pantang  Kapor,^*  or  camphor  language, 
and  is  used  by  the  natives  and  all  others 
who  are  engaged  in  gathering  the  product 
of  the  Malayan  camphor-tree,  and  only  at 
that  time.  If  they  used  either  of  the 
languages  of  the  region,  the  Malay  or  the 
aboriginal  Jakun,  the  natives  believe  that 
they  could  not  obtain  any  camphor ;  and 
for  a  most  curious  reason.  The  camphor- 
tree,  Dryobalanop8  camphora,  grows  abun- 
dantly in  certain  parts  of  the  peninsula, 
but  only  occasionally  contains  camphor 
crystals.  The  camphor  is  not  the  same  as 
that  obtained  from  the  camphor  laurel  of 
Formosa  and  Japan,  which  is  the  source  of 
the  ordinary  camphor  of  commerce.  It  is 
of  a  sort  very  highly  prized  by  the  Chinese 
in  the  embalming  of  their  dead,  in  incense, 
and  in  medicine,  and  the  gum  brings  much 
more  than  the  common  camphor.  The  Ma- 
layans and  other  Johore  natives  believe  that 
each  species  of  tree  has  a  spirit  or  divinity 
that  presides  over  its  aflPalrs.  The  spirit  of 
the  camphor-tree  Is  known  by  the  name  of 
Blsan— literally  **a  woman."  Her  rest- 
ing-place is  near  the  trees ;  and  when  at 
night  a  peculiar  noise  Is  heard  in  the 
woods,  resembling  that  of  a  cicada,  the 
Bisan  Is  believed  to  be  singing,  and  cam- 
phor will  surely  be  found  in  the  neighbor- 


hood. But  the  spirit  of  the  camphor-trees 
seems  to  be  jealous  of  the  precious  gum, 
and  must  be  propitiated,  and  if  she  knows 
that  hunters  are  In  quest  of  it,  she  will  en- 
deavor to  turn  their  steps  aside.  So  it  is 
necessary  to  speak  in  a  tongue  which  she 
does  not  understand.  For  this  purpose  the 
** camphor  language"  has  been  invented. 
It  consists  of  a  mixture  of  Jakun  and 
Malay  words,  but  these  are  curiously  altered 
or  reversed ;  and  the  natives  possibly  be- 
lieve that  the  divinity  of  the  camphor-tree 
is  completely  confused.  The  Jakuns  who 
hunt  the  camphor  are  one  of  the  wildest  of 
people,  but  Inofifenslve.  They  live,  together 
with  monkeys,  dogs,  cats,  innumerable 
fowls,  and  perhaps  a  tame  hombiU,  In  per- 
fect harmony,  under  movable  leaf-shelters 
built  on  poles  in  the  woods. 

**  Life  among  tike  Jaknna." 


Brick-dust  Mortab.  —  The  use  of 
brick-dust  mortar  as  a  substitute  for  hy- 
draulic cement  Is  now  recommended  on  the 
best  engineering  authority,  experiments 
made  with  mixtures  of  brick-dust  and 
quicklime  showing  that  blocks  of  one-half 
inch  In  thickness,  after  immersion  In  water 
for  four  months,  bore  without  crushing, 
crumbling,  or  splitting,  a  pressure  of  fif- 
teen hundred  pounds  per  square  Inch.  The 
use  of  brick-dust  mixed  with  lime  and  sand 
Is  said  to  be  generally  and  successfully 
practised  In  the  Spanish  dominions,  and  Is 
stated  to  be  In  all  respects  superior  to  the 
best  cement  In  the  construction  of  culverts, 
drains,  tanks,  or  cistems. 
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